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THE  UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY. 
(To  an  Air  by  Henry  Lawes.  published 

1652.) 

The  flowers  that  in  thy  garden  rise 
Fade  and  are  gone  when  Summer  flies, 
And  as  their  sweets  by  time  decay 
So  shall  thy  hopes  be  cast  away. 

• 

The  Sun  that  gilds  the  creeping  moss 
Stayeth  not  Earth's  eternal  loss: 
He  is  the  lord  of  all  that  live, 
Yet  there  is  life  he  cannot  give. 

The  stir  of  Morning's  eager  breath- 
Beautiful  Eve's  impassioned  death — 
Thou  lovest  these, — ^thou  lovest  well, 
Yet  of  the  Night  thou  canst  not  tell. 

In  every  land  thy  feet  may  tread 
Time  like  a  veil  is  round  thy  head: 
Only  the  land  thou  seek'st  with  me 
Never  hath  been  nor  yet  shall  be. 

It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  near, 
Name  it  hath  none  that  Earth  can  hear. 
But  there  thy  Soul  shall  build  again 
Memories  long  destroyed  of  men, 
And  Joy  thereby  shall  like  a  river 
Wander  from  deep  to  deep  for  ever. 

H^ry  NewlM)lt 

The  SpeoUtor. 


AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  KEATS. 

I. 

Where  silver  swathes  of  newly  fallen 
hay 

Fling  up  their  incense  to  the  Roman 
sun; 

Where  violets  spread  their  dusky 
leaves  and  run 

In  a  dim  ripple,  and  a  glittering  bay 

Lifts  overhead  his  living  wreath;  where 
day 

Bums  flerce  upon  his  endless  night  and 
none 

Can  whisper  to  him  of  the  thing  he 
won, 

Love-starved  young  Keats  hath  cast 
his  gift  of  clay. 

And  still  the  little  marble  makes  a 
moan 

Under  the  scented  shade;  one  nightin- 
gale 

With  many  a  meek  and  mourning  mon- 
otone 


Throbs  of  his  sorrow;  sings  how  oft 

men  fall 
And  leave  their  dearest  light-bringers 

alone 
To   shine   unseen   and   all    unfriended 

pale. 

IL 

Oh,   leave  the  lyre  upon  his  humble 

stone. 
The  rest  erase;  if  Keats   were  come 

again 
The  quickest,  he,  to  blot  this  cry  of 

pain, 
The  first  to  take  a  sorrowing  world's 

atone. 
'Tis   not   the   high   magistral   way   to 

moan 
When    a     mean    present    leaps     and 

sweeps  amain 
Athwart  the  prophets'  visions;  not  one 

groan 
Escapes  their  souls  and  lingers  not  one 

stain. 
They  answer  to  their  ideals;  their  good 
Outshines  all  flare  and  glare  of  futile 

marts. 
They  stand  beside  their  altars  while 

the  flood 
Ephemeral    rolls    on    and    roars    and 

.  parts. 
It  shall  not  chill  a  poet's  golden  blood; 
It  cannot  drown  the  masters'  mighty 

hearts. 

Eden  Phillpots. 
WMtmiMter  GftMtto. 


DESOLATION. 

There  was  a  King  of  Liang, — a  king  of 

wondrous  might, — 
Who  kept  an  open  palace,  where  music 

charmed  the  night — 

Since  he  was  Lord  of  Liang  a  thousand 

years  have  flown, 
And  of  the  towers  he  builded  yon  ruin 

stands  alone. 

There  reigns  a  heavy  silence:  gaunt 
weeds  through  windows  piy, 

And  down  the  streets  of  Liang  old  ech- 
oes, wailing,  die. 

From  the  Chinese  of  Kao-Shih  by  L. 
Cranmer-Byng, 
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DARWINISM  AND  POLITICS. 


English  party  politico,  never  static, 
always  in  a  condition  of  flux  and  tran- 
sition, seem  lilcely  to  be  affected  by 
some  further  dynamic  influences  dar- 
ing the  period  that  lies  immediately  be- 
fore us.  Many  of  the  old  Issues  are 
dead,  many  newer  and  wider  questions 
are  coming  Into  the  fleld  of  contro- 
versy. In  both  or  in  all  the  political 
parties  the  keener  Intellects  are  dis- 
posed to  examine  fundamentals,  to  take 
the  conventions  to  pieces,  to  discard 
traditional  beliefs  or  reconstruct  them 
on  a  systematic  basis.  We  are  Inclined 
to  be  less  contemptuous  than  has  been 
our  wont  of  the  philosophy  of  politics; 
nor  do  we  now  so  often  boast  that  we 
are  an  illogical  people,  and  that  we 
can  always  be  trusted  to  muddle 
through  somehow.  Our  party  leaders, 
during  the  most  fertile  era  of  scientific 
progress  the  world  has  known,  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  tremendous 
significance  of  the  revolution  in  phys- 
ics, biology,  and  chemistry.  Their  cul- 
ture had  been  in  the  main  literary; 
when  they  relaxed  from  practical  af- 
fairs they  read  the  poets  and  the  clas- 
sics. Mr.  Gladstone,  taken  to  visit 
Darwin  in  1877,  had  nothing  to  ask 
concerning  the  studies  which,  as  Lord 
Morley  says,  were  'Shaking  the  world"; 
he  could  only  talk  Bulgarian  massacre! 
The  Origin  of  Species  was  too  unim- 
portant to  divert  his  attention.  But  our 
present  political  generation  has  been 
born  into  the  scientific  era.  We  are 
beginning  to  understand,  dimly  as  yet 
and  too  slowly,  that  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, the  science  of  man  in  society, 
cannot  fail  to  be  interpenetrated,  with 
every  other  art  and  science  and  every 
region  of  thought,  by  the  conceptions 
which  the  physicists  and  the  biologists 
have  worked  out  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century. 

In  an  able  article  In  the  last  number 


of  this  Review,  *  Mr.  E.  B.  Iwan-Mttl- 
ler  attempts  to  apply  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  Darwin's  teaching  to  certain 
problems  of  modem  politics  and  soci- 
ology. One  may  admire  the  practised 
skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  ar- 
gument is  developed  while  completely 
dissenting  from  the  writer's  conclu- 
sions. If  those  conclusions  are  valid 
they  would  be  highly  disastrous  to  so- 
ciety at  large,  to  the  particular  society 
with  which  Mr.  MUUer  deals,  and  to 
the  political  connection  in  which  he 
is  interested.  Civilization,  the  English 
people,  the  Conservative  party,  would 
alike  be  in  a  profoundly  unfortunate 
position  if  there  were  no  escape  from 
the  rigidity  of  his  reasoning.  If  he  is 
right,  not  only  is  nature  **one  with  ra- 
pine, a  harm  no  preacher  can  heal," 
but  every  human  community  is  in  the 
same  position;  nor  indeed  ought  it  to 
be  healed,  if  progress  depends  upon  a 
state  of  permanent  and  unsparing  war- 
fare in  which  It  is  the  destiny  of  the 
majority  of  the  combatants  to  be  In  a 
condition  of  penury,  suffering,  priva- 
tion, and  lU-requited  toil,  from  which 
It  is  vain  and  even  mischievous  to  en- 
deavor to  release  them.  That  is  what 
we  are  to  believe,  unless  we  blind  our- 
selves to  the  light  radiated  by  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  which  is  to  commit 
the  scientific  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost!  But  we  may  be  permitted  to 
question  Mr.  MtUler's  application  of  the 
principle  without  being  guilty  of  this 
offence. 

"We  are,"  says  Mr.  MttUer,  "all  Dar- 
winians to-day."  We  are — in  a  sense; 
which  for  many  of  us  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  that  in  which  he  understands 
the  term.  There  is,  if  I  may  say  so 
with  all  respect,  a  certain  venerable 
flavor  of  antiquity  about  his  own  Dar- 

1  **The  Oalt  of  the  Unfit,''  Tbb  Lzvxifo  Agb, 
September  4. 
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wiuism.  The  magnificent  theory,  mag- 
nificent and  imposing  even  in  ite  de- 
fects, seems  to  have  made  upon  him 
the  sort  of  impression  it  produced  upon 
many  minds  when  it  had  the  emphasis 
of  novelty.  His  attitude  takes  us  back 
to  the  'sixties  and  the  'seventies  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  strongest  intel- 
lects were  reeling  under  the  impact  of 
the  shattering  blow  which  those  two 
terrible  phrases,  the  Struggle  for  Life 
and  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  had 
dealt  at  all  established  conceptions  in 
ethics,  metaphysics,  sociology;  when 
purpose,  design,  will,  and  morals 
seemed  to  have  been  eliminated  from 
a  cosmos  that  could  t>e  explained  by 
physics  and  chemistry  and  molecular 
movement  alone.  The  explanation  was 
accepted  by  some  of  the  earlier  evolu- 
tionists, disciples  rather  of  Spencer 
than  of  the  greater  and  more  modest 
investigator,  who  suspected,  if  he  did 
not  fully  grasp,  the  limitations  of  the 
impressive  system  he  had  built  up. 

In  their  enthusiasm  these  disciples 
insisted  on  accounting  for  all  phenom- 
ena in  the  organic  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  human  as  well  as  the  ani- 
mal   community,    by    the    Darwinian 
"laws."    They  did  not  know,  what  sub- 
sequent research  has  shown,  that  their 
grand    and    wide-reaching    generaliza- 
tions were  yet  inadequate  to  compre- 
hend all  the  facts,  that  they  explained 
something    but    not    everything,    that 
they  could  be  regarded  only  as  con- 
tributory causes  of  the  process  of  or- 
ganic evolution.    Adopted  without  qual- 
ification they  drove  some  to  despair, 
«ome  to  a  hard  materialism  in  which 
the  world  was  figured  as  a  colossal 
apparatus    of    purposeless    generation 
and  soulless  slaughter,  some  to  a  wor- 
ship of  sheer  force  and  efficient  ego- 
tism.    Poets   mused   mournfully   over 
the  eclipse  of  Faith — Faith  that  had 
become 

'The  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dust  and 
the  shadow  of  its  desire^ 


Of  a  worm  as  it  writhes  in  the  world 
of  the  weak  trodden  down  by  the 
strong, 

Of  a  dying  worm  in  a  world,  all  mas- 
sacre, murder  and  wrong." 

Others,  like  Nietzsche,  turned  with 
ravening  fangs  and  open  Jaws  upon 
that  safne  sickly  world,  bent  upon  tear- 
ing asunder  or  trampling  in  the  mire 
the  weaklings  and  the  eervlle.  so  that 
In  the  end  armed  Strength  and  shining 
selfish  Beauty  might  alone  prevail. 
Nietzsche,  like  Mr.  Iwan-Mttller,  can 
see  no  excuse  for  the  "Cult  of  the  Un- 
fit," no  place  for  mercy,  generosity, 
kindliness,  for  any  qualities  that  can 
mitigate  the  ruthlessness  of  that  sav- 
age struggle  in  which  all  nature  and 
all  human  nature  are  ceaselessly  im- 
mersed. 

But  that  is  not  Darwinism  as  under- 
stood by  Darwin  himself.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  Darwinism  as  conceived  by 
the  later  students  of  the  evolutionary 
process.  If  there  were  any  warrant 
for  the  perversion  of  the  biological 
formula  applied  to  the  condition  of  men 
in  society  when  the  Lamarekian  ideas 
were  first  popularized,  there  is  none  at 
all  for  this  use  of  it  since  the  further 
researches  and  speculations  of  Weis- 
mann,  Roleston,  Frazer,  Loeb,  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Hdffding,  Thomson,  and  oth- 
ers. Huxley  may  have  been  Justified 
in  regarding  nature  as  an  arena  in 
which  living  beings  are  set  to  fight  to 
the  death  with  net  and  sword.  But 
we  are  not  l)Ound  to  consider  mankind 
as  the  helpless  victims  of  the  same 
sanguinary  dispensation. 

The  sombre  conclusion  is  reached  by 
taking  the  Darwinian  "laws,"  which 
are  supposed  to  govern  the  develop- 
ment of  organisms  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  applying  them  to  the  condition  of 
self-conscious  beings  in  human  society. 
The  organic  world,  says  Mr.  Iwan- 
Mfiller,  lies  under  the  dominion  of  the 
two  principles  of  heredity  and  adapta- 
tion.   From  these  follow  the  phenom- 
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ena  known  as  the  struggle  for  life  or 
the  survival  of  the  fittest;  and  •'under 
purely  natural  conditions,  that  is,  con- 
ditions not  artificially  modified  by  man, 
the  consequence  or  penalty  of  failure  is 
extinction  either  of  the  species  or  of 
the  individual."  We  may  let  this  pass, 
though  I  think  modem  evolutionists 
will  not  admit  that  natural  selection 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  are  the 
sole  operative  causes  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  and  more  complex 
organisms  from  the  lower  and  simpler. 
Life,  under  "natural"  conditions,  is  a 
struggle,  but  it  is  not  merely  a  strug- 
gle; Nature  does  not  work  only  by  ex- 
citing the  combativeness  and  appe- 
tency of  individuals;  she  is  not  wholly 
contemptuous  of  mutual  aid,  associa- 
tive action,  the  subordination  of  the 
individual  self-gratification  to  the  com- 
mon needs.  "Whence,"  asks  a  contem- 
porary inquirer,  "comes  the  idea  that 
all  measures  inspired  by  the  sentiment 
of  solidarity  are  contrary  to  Nature's 
trend?  Observe  her  carefully,  and  she 
will  not  give  lessons  only  in  individual- 
ism. Side  by  side  with  the  struggle  for 
existence  do  we  not  find  in  operation 
what  Lanessan  calls  'association  for 
existence.'  Long  ago,  Espinas  had 
drawn  .attention  to  'societies  of  ani- 
mals' temporary  or  permanent,  and  to 
the  kind  of  morality  that  rose  in  them. 
Since  then,  naturalists  have  often  in- 
sisted upon  the  importance  of  various 
forms  of  symbiosis;  Kropotkin  in  Mu- 
tual Aid  has  chosen  to  enumerate  many 
examples  of  altruism  furnished  by  ani- 
mals to  mankind ;  Geddes  and  Thomson 
went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  'each 
of  the  greater  steps  of  progress  is,  in 
fact,  associated  with  an  increased 
measure  of  subordination  of  individual 
competition  to  reproductive  or  social 
ends,  and  of  interspecific  competition 
to  co-operative  association.*  Experi- 
ence shows,  according  to  Geddes,  that 
the  types  which  are  fittest  to  surmount 
great  obstacles  are  not  so  much  those 


who  engage  in  the  fiercest  competitive 
struggle  for  existence,  as  those  who 
contrive  to  temper  it.  .  .  .  And  Dar- 
win himself  would  doubtless  have  sub- 
scribed to  these  rectifications.  He 
never  insisted,  like  his  rival,  Wallace, 
upon  the  necessity  for  the  solitary 
struggle  of  creatures  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture each  for  himself  and  against  all. 
On  the  contrary,  in  The  Descent  of  Man, 
he  pointed  out  the  serviceableness  of 
the  social  instincts,  and  corroborated 
Bagehot's  statements  when  the  latter, 
applying  laws  of  physics  to  politics, 
showed  the  great  advantage  societies 
derived  from  intercourse  and  commun- 
ion. Again,  the  theory  of  sexual  evo- 
lution, which  makes  the  evolution  of 
types  depend  increasingly  upon  prefer- 
ences. Judgments,  mental  factors, 
surely  offers  something  to  qualify  what 
seems  hard  and  brutal  in  the  theory 
of  natural  selection.  But,  as  often  hap- 
pens with  disciples,  the  Darwinians 
have  out-Darwined  Darwin.  The  ex- 
travagances of  social  Darwinism  pro- 
voked a  useful  reaction;  and  thus  peo- 
ple were  led  to  seek,  even  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  for  facts  of  solidarity 
which  would  serve  to  justify  humane 
effort"  * 

The  neo-Darwinians,  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  later  conceptions 
of  force  and  matter,  as  well  as  with 
the  results  of  recent  biological  re- 
search, would  certainly  not  deny  that 
confiict  and  competition  are  vital  in- 
fluences in  organic  evolution.  But  they 
would  not,  I  think,  admit  that  they  are 
the  only  influences.  Though  they  are 
part  of  Nature's  inexorable  discipline, 
they  are  not  the  sole  and  dominating 
principles  of  the  social  organism.  The 
application  of  them  in  this  exaggerated 
form  is  partly  due  to  a  misuse  of  meta- 
phor. Nature,  it  is  said,  decrees  an 
eternal  struggle,  and  we  cannot  refuse 
obedience  to  her  immutable  laws.    For 

»  O.  Boagle,  Depaty  Professor  at  the  8or- 
bonne,  tn  **Darwiii  and  Modem  8oieiice"(Cam« 
brtdge,l909),p.478. 
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argnimentative  and  illustrative  pur- 
poses this  personification  of  "nature" 
is  often  convenient  enougli;  but  we  are 
in  danger  of  misunderstanding  it  We 
talk  sometimes  as  if  this  same  Nature 
were  not  merely  a  symbol  but  a  reality, 
an  overwhelming  Unity.  The  constant 
use  or  misuse  of  this  figure  of  speech 
is  a  singular  tribute  to  the  sway  which 
language  can  exercise  over  thought. 
Men  of  science  and  men  of  pseudo- 
science  drift  into  the  habit  of  endow- 
ing Nature  with  an  anthromorphic 
character,  making  her,  in  fact,  a  kind 
of  supreme  deity,  perpetually  at  work 
to  reward  those  who  obey,  and  punish 
those  who  transgress,  her  command- 
ments. The  very  men  who  scoff  at  the 
notion  of  an  impersonal  God  have 
reared  their  altars  before  the  Image  of 
this  mighty  and  terrible  goddess,  be- 
stowing upon  her  will,  caprice,  initia- 
tive, anger,  all  the  attributes  of  per- 
sonality. They  forget  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "nature";  that  it  does 
not  exist,  and  is  only  a  convenient  ab- 
straction. It  would  sometimes  tend  to 
clearer  thinking  if  we  made  less  use 
of  this  ambiguous  personification,  and 
for  "nature"  occasionally  substituted 
some  such  phrase  as  "the  natural 
forces."  When  we  say  Nature  does 
this  or  that,  we  do  not  always  remem- 
ber that  we  mean,  or  ought  to  mean, 
no  more  than  that  it  is  the  tendency 
of  physical,  chemical,  and  biotic  action 
to  produce  certain  phenomena. 

The  result  of  this  confusion  of 
thought  and  misuse  of  metaphor  is 
seen  in  the  application  which  some  old- 
fashioned  Darwinians  make  of  the  bio- 
logical process  to  social  conditions. 
Not  content  with  accepting  the  strug- 
gle for  life  as  an  element  in  evolution, 
they  regard  it  as  the  sole  efficient  fac- 
tor, they  invest  it  with  a  kind  of  sanc- 
tity, and  approach  It  with  reverence, 
as  if  it  were  not  merely  a  natural 
•tendency  to  be  noted  and  studied,  but 
a  divine  law  which  must  be  faithfully 


worshipped  and  humbly  admired.  "The 
struggle  for  life,"  says  Mr.  Iwan-Mtil- 
ler,  "with  all  its  attendant  conse- 
quences of  inequality  and  poverty,  is 
the  mainspring  of  civilization."  Fur- 
ther we  are  told,  "that  all  the  blessings 
of  life  are  the  direct  Outcome  of  that 
struggle,  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
it,  and  if  It  be  destroyed  the  clock 
stops";  and  again  that  "the  spirit  of 
competition,  if  there  be  any  truth  In 
evolution  at  all,  is  the  source  of  all 
that  development  which  we  so  proudly 
call  progress."  To  adopt  any  methods 
In  order  to  check  or  even  lessen  the 
struggle  is  therefore  disastrous, 
whether  "applied  to  the  top  or  to  the 
bottom  of  the  struggling  mass  of  hu- 
manity." It  is  wrong  to  reduce  the 
prizes  of  success  artificially,  lest  In  the 
opinion  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
be  the  competitors  they  may  cease  to 
be  worth  gaining.  The  victors  in  the 
fray  must  have  free  license  to  carry  off 
all  the  spoils  they  can  in  the  shape  of 
wealth,  social  advantages,  ease,  leisure, 
and  any  of  the  other  desirable  things 
w*hich  can  be  gained  or  seized  as  the 
result  of  successful  conflict.  And  there 
must  be  no  attempt  to  arrest  the  strug- 
gle at  the  bottom  of  the  scale — where 
it  becomes  a  fight  for  bare  existence — 
by  the  artificial  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  lest  "the  starvation  of 
the  primary  instincts"  may  cause  the 
disappearance  of  the  virtues  developed 
by  the  free  operation  of  those  instincts. 
In  other  words,  the  poor  man  must  be 
allowed  to  starve  In  order  that  his 
primary  instincts  may  be  nourished; 
and  the  rich  man  must  not  be  deprived 
even  of  his  sujierfluity  lest  other  rich 
men  should  fail  to  acquire  that  full 
combative  talent  which  so  admirably 
develops  the  primary  instincts  of  the 
poor.  Life  being  a  battle,  the  methods 
of  a  scientific  but  entirely  merciless 
militarism  should  be  employed.  It  Is 
indeed  grudgingly  allowed  that  an  am- 
bulance brigade  may  be  attached  to  the 
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fighting  columns;  but  its  operations 
must  be  strictly  limited:  since  the  Colt 
of  the  Unfit  belongs  to  the  childhood 
of  man  and  has  no  real  place  In  the 
constitution  of  an  advanced  society. 
And  by  the  Oult  of  the  Unfit  It  would 
seem  that  we  are  to  understand  not 
merely  the  maintenance  and  propaga- 
tion of  degeneracy  and  disease,  but,  In 
fact,  any  care  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  laboring  community.  Trade  union- 
ism, poor  relief,  old-age  pensions,  state 
medical  aid,  minimum  wages,  the  lim- 
itation of  the  hours  of  employment, 
public  charity  In  general,  should  be 
avoided  as  contravening  the  sacred 
principle  of  unrestricted  competition. 
Otherwise  obstacles  are  Imposed  to 
that  survival  of  the  fittest  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  assumption.  Is  the  con- 
dition on  which  all  progress  depends. 
But  to  argue  In  such  fashion  Is 
surely  to  Ignore  the  true  meaning  of 
the  phrase  and  to  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction on  which  Darwin  himself  fse- 
quently  Insisted.  The  survival  of  the 
fittest,  as  everybody  knows,  or  ought 
to  know  by  this  time,  does  not  mean 
the  survival  of  the  best  It  means  only 
that  those  Individuals  and  species  have 
the  best  chance  of  living  which  are 
best  adapted  to  their  environment.  In 
other  words,  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  the  survival  of  those  fittest  to  ewist. 
Such  fitness  may  be  due  to  Inferior 
rather  than  to  superior  qualities,  to  the 
capacity  on  the  part  of  the  organism 
to  accommodate  Itself  to  adverse  con- 
ditions under  which  the  higher  type 
would  perish.  So  that  weakness,  pov- 
erty of  structure,  may.  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, become  a  positive  advan- 
tage in  the  struggle.  Biological  history 
is  full  of  cases  In  which  the  superior 
competitor  has  been  driven  out  of  ex- 
istence by  one  inferior  In  every  respect 
but  that  of  accidental  adaptability  to 
unfavorable  surroundings.  There  is 
the  example  given  by  Darwin  of  the 
extinction  of  cattle  and  horses  In  Para- 


guay. North  and  south  of  this  country 
cattle,  horses,  and  dogs  abounded  In 
profusion,  but  In  Paraguay  Itself  they 
had  become  extinct  This  was  caused 
by  the  existence  In  Paraguay  of  a  cer- 
tain fly,  which  lays  Its  eggs  in  the 
navels  of  these  animals  and  so  pro- 
duces disease  and  death.  There  do  not 
appear  to  be  enough  parasitic  Insects 
to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  these 
files  as  Is  the  case  In  some  adjacent 
countries,  or  else 'there  are  so  many  In- 
sectivorous birds  that  the  Insects  are 
killed  off.  So  the  files  Increase  and 
multiply,  and  the  cattle  and  horses  per- 
ish. This  no  doubt  may  be  regarded 
as  an  application  of  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest;  though  it  will 
hardly  be  contended  that  the  horse-kill- 
ing fly  Is  a  higher  and  better  tsrpe,  or 
fltter  in  any  sense  but  one,  than  the 
horses  and  dogs  It  has  driven  out  of 
existence.  Or  again,  there  is  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  Madeira  beetles. 
There  are  over  200  species  of  these  In- 
sects In  the  Island  which  fly  Imper- 
fectly or  do  not  fly  at  all.  For  this 
there  Is  no  explanation  but  natural  se- 
lection. It  was  no  benefit  for  the 
Madeira  beetle  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
evolution  to  develop  a  strong  capacity 
for  flight  The  enterprising,  active, 
highly  developed  species,  which  had 
found  their  wings  and  used  them,  were 
at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  their 
poorer  brethren,  which  had  poor  wings 
and  a  restricted  power  of  flight;  for 
these  latter  crawled  comfortably  on  the 
flrm  earth,  while  the  others,  winging 
their  way  gloriously  Into  the  sun-lit 
air,  were  blown  into  the  sea  and  elim- 
inated. "It  must  often  happen,"  says 
Science  grimly,  "that  the  non-applica- 
tion of  a  previously  attained  special 
perfection  is  positively  beneflclal  in  the 
struggle  for  existence." 

Mr.  Iwan-Mtiller,  Is  of  course,  well 
aware  of  these  facts.  Indeed,  he  gives 
an  admirable  illustration  of  them  In 
his  paper.    "An  Aristotle  or  a  Newton, 
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an  .S380hylus  or  a  Shakespeare,  would 
pay  the  penalty  of  unfitness  If  isolated 
in  the  backwoods,  where  the  sturdy 
man  of  muscle  would  triumph,  just  as 
the  latter  must  hopelessly  fail  if  he 
had  to  make  a  livelihood  by  his  brain 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  great  intellect- 
ual centre.  Man  is  not  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  laws  which  govern 
organic  life,  but  to  man  alone  it  is 
given  so  to  modify  his  environment  as 
to  alter  for  good  or  evil  the  operation 
of  these  natural  laws."  This  is  per- 
fectly true;  but  it  seems  odd  that  Mr. 
Mfiller  does  not  see  that  it  gives  away 
the  whole  case  for  unrestricted  and  un- 
limited competition.  In  the  state  of 
nature  no  doubt  the  victory  does  re- 
main with  those  organisms  which  can 
contrive  to  eat  and  drink  and  repro- 
duce themselves  freely,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  any  other  qualities  they  may 
possess.  Nature  has  no  concern  with 
higher  or  lower  types;  she  cares  only 
for  the  standard  of  survival  and  par- 
entage. But  man  in  society  is  engaged, 
or  ought  to  be  engaged,  with  entirely 
different  considerations.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  see  that  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  do€^  mean  the  survival  of  the 
best,  and  to  adapt  the  social  environ- 
ment to  that  purpose.  A  community 
in  which  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Newton 
could  die  of  starvation  while  a  foot- 
pad or  a  swindler  became  rich  is  not 
organized  in  accordance  with  social 
law. 

To  maintain  that  competition  is  the 
sole  method  by  which  superiority  can 
be  tested  and  established  leads  to  the 
Inference  that  competition  is  a  thing  so 
beneficial  that,  so  far  as  possible,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  rage  unchecked. 
But  competition  is  in  itself  largely  due 
to  artificial  causes;  and  it  is  not  true 
that  the  competitive  spirit  is  the  source 
of  all  progressive  development,  even  In 
the  natural  sphere.  (Competition  is 
very  far  indeed  from  always  leading 
to  upward  movement    In  the  realm  of 


Nature  competition  is  really  a  striving 
after  monopoly.  "Natural  selection," 
says  the  American  sociologist,  Mr.  Les- 
ter Ward,  "operates  on  this  principle 
exclusively.  What  is  called  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  is  simply  the  mon- 
opoly of  the  strongest.  .  .  .  Any  slight 
advantage  which  one  species  may  gain 
from  a  favorable  change  of  structure 
causes  it  to  multiply  and  expand,  and 
unless  strenuously  resisted,  ultimately 
to  acquire  a  complete  monopoly  of  all 
things  that  are  needed  for  its  support. 
Any  other  species  that  consumes  the 
same  element  most,  unless  equally  vig- 
orous, soon  be  crowded  out.  This  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  It  is  essentially  a  process 
of  competition.  The  economics  of  na- 
ture consist,  therefore,  essentially  in 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  competition 
in  its  purest  form.  The  prevailing 
Idea,  however,  that  it  is  the  fittest  pos- 
sible that  survive  in  this  struggle  is 
wholly  false.  The  effect  of  oompetUton 
is  to  prevent  any  form  from  attaMfig 
its  maa>imtum  development,  and  to  ituUn- 
tain  a  certain  oomfparati/vely  low  level 
for  all  forms  that  succeed  in  surviving. 
This  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that 
wherever  competition  is  wholly  re- 
moved, as  through  the  agency  of  man 
in  the  interest  of  any  one  form,  that 
form  immediately  begins  to  make  great 
strides  and  soon  outstrips  all  those  that 
depend  upon  competition.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  all  the  cereals  and 
fruit-trees;  it  is  the  case  with  domestic 
cattle  and  sheep,  with  horses,  dogs,  and 
all  forms  of  life  that  man  has  excepted 
from  the  biological  law  and  subjected 
to  the  law  of  mind;  and  both  the  agri- 
cultural and  the  pastoral  stages  of  so- 
ciety rest  upon  the  successful  resist- 
ance which  rational  man  has  offered  to 
the  law  of  nature  in  these  departments. 
So  that  we  have  now  to  add  to  the 
waste  of  competition  its  infiuence  in 
preventing  the  really  fittest  from  sur- 
viving."   And  Mr.  Ward  goes  on  with 
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some  sentences  which  seem  to  me  to 
contain  the  kernel  of  the  argument. 
"Hard  as  it  seems  for  modern  phi- 
losophers to  understand  this,  it  was 
one  of  the  flrot  truths  that  dawned 
upon  the  incipient  mind  of  man.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  it  was  felt 
from  the  very  outset  that  the  mission 
of  mind  was  to  grapple  with  the  law 
of  competition  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  overcome  and  destroy  it  This  iron 
law  of  nature,  as  it  may  be  called,  is 
everywhere  found  to  lie  athwart  the 
path  of  human  progress,  and  the  whole 
upward  struggle  of  rational  man, 
whether  physically,  socially,  or  mor- 
ally, has  been  with  this  tyrant  of  na- 
ture, the  law  of  competition.  And  in 
so  far  as  he  has  progressed  at  all  he 
has  done  so  by  gaining  little  by  little 
the  mastery  in  this  struggle.  In  the 
physical  world  he  has  accomplished 
this  through  inventions,  from  which 
have  resulted  the  arts.  Every  utensil 
of  labor,  every  mechanical  device, 
every  object  of  design,  and  every  arti- 
ficial form  that  serves  the  human  pur- 
pose is  a  triumph  of  man  over  the 
physical  forces  of  nature  in  useless  and 
aimless  competition.  In  the  social 
world  it  is  human  institutions — relig- 
ion, government,  law,  marriage  cus- 
toms— ^that  have  been  thought  out  and 
adopted  to  restrain  the  unbridled  in- 
dividualism that  has  always  menaced 
society." 

This  is  surely  the  rationale  of  the 
matter,  and  the  key  to  the  proper  func- 
tions of  society  and  of  the  State.  So 
considered,  "the  doctrines  of  evolution" 
afford  no  justification  either  for  Nietz- 
schean  aristocracy  or  for  the  extreme 
of  Utis8eZ'faire  individualism.  We  may 
choose  to  believe  that  the  aim  of  the 
cosmic  Will  is  the  ultimate  production 
of  the  Superman;  but,  even  so,  unre- 
stricted competition  is  not  the  way  to 
evolve  supermen.  If  it  were,  we  ought 
to  find  them  in  the  slums  of  some  of 
our    great    cities,    where    competition 


works  in  all  its  primitive  fury 
among  masses  of  unskilled  laborers 
engaged  in  desperate  conflict  for  a 
bare  subsistence  wage;  or  we  might 
expect  to  be  on  the  track  of  the  super- 
woman  among  the  chain-makers  of 
Cradley  Heath,  the  tailoresses  and 
sweated  home-workers  of  the  East 
End,  all  of  whom  have  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  practising  those  "pri- 
mary virtues"  which  spring  from  want 
and  excessive  toil.  Competition,  how- 
ever, has  not  had  this  effect  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale  any  more  than  at  the 
top;  for  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  be 
contended  that  all  those  who  have 
"survived"  to  the  point  of  having  coun- 
try-houses and  Park  Lane  mansions, 
and  yachts  and  racehorses  and  motor- 
cars, are  necessarily  the  highest  types 
in  our  civilization.  That  competition  is 
a  natural  force  is  undeniable;  and, 
being  so,  it  works  with  the  blind,  un- 
moral, wasteful  indifference  character- 
istic of  all  the  agencies  of  nature. 

But  society,  while  it  recognizes  and 
studies  the  natural  forces,  is  not  to  be 
enslaved  by  them.  Pain  Is  a  force  of 
nature,  too;  it  has  borne  an  essential 
share  in  the  evolutionary  process,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  the  life  of  nature  could  go  on 
without  it:  but  we  do  not  sit  down 
helplessly  before  Pain  and  urge  that 
it  preserves  "the  primary  instincts," 
and  that  with  its  disappearance  some 
of  the  noblest  virtues  of  humanity  will 
disappear  alsa  Lust,  greed,  revenge, 
cruelty,  are  natural  forces;  so  are 
storm  and  flood  and  earthquake,  tl^e 
typhoon  and  the  tornado,  the  venom  of 
the  snake,  and  the  flying  poison-germs 
of  the  air.  Some  of  these  evils  we 
may  hope  to  get  rid  of  altogether; 
some  we  can  only  fortify  ourselves 
against;  some  we  may  reduce  to  harm- 
lessness;  some  we  regulate  and  use; 
we  do  not,  at  any  rate,  cherish  them 
tenderly,  as  we  are  asked  to  do  with 
the  force  of  human  selfishness.    "Man," 
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sayft  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester,  in  a  passage 
which  Mr.  Iwan-Mtiller  quotes,  "Is  na- 
ture's rebel.  Where  nature  says  *Dle/ 
man  says  *I  will  live.'  ...  As  he  has 
more  and  more  obtained  control  over 
his  surroundings,  he  has  expanded  that 
unconscious  protective  attitude  tow- 
ards his  Immature  offspring,  which 
natural  selection  had  favored  and  es- 
tablished In  the  animal  race.  Into  a 
conscious  and  larger  love  for  his  tribe, 
his  race,  his  nationality,  and  his  kind. 
...  At  every  step  of  his  progress  man 
has  receded  further  and  further  from 
the  ancient  rule  exercised  by  nature." 
Mr.  MfUler  cites  this  passage  In  sup- 
port, I  presume,  of  his  ultra-individ- 
ualist contention.  It  seems  to  me  to 
offer  the  strongest  possible  opposition 
to  It  "All  this  tale  of  achievement," 
says  Mr.  Mtiller,  "is  the  result  of  a 
struggle."  Tes;  but  It  Is  the  result  of 
a  struggle  against  the  tryanny  of  ad- 
verse physical  and  natural  conditions, 
including  human  greed.  Indolence,  and 
cowardice;  it  is  not  mainly  the  conse-  . 
quence  of  the  competition  of  individ- 
uals and  of  classes,  even  though  that 
may  have  borne  Its  share.  The  relaxa- 
tion of  the  struggle  for  a  monopoly 
either  of  existence  or  enjoyment,  and 
its  diversion  to  objects  of  common  in- 
terest, have  rendered  national  and  so- 
cial progress  possible. 

And  if  that  struggle  still  rages,  it  is 
because  social  evolution  Is  as  yet  im- 
perfect, and  the  State  as  an  organism 
in  a  rudimentary  stage.  As  it  moves 
towards  completeness  it  will  more  and 
more  adapt  itself  to  securing  not  only 
the  existence,  but  the  full  and  special- 
ized functioning,  of  all  its  members  by 
means  less  terrible  and  more  effective 
than  the  ruthless  "selection"  of  nature, 
the  waste  and  cruelty  of  unrestrained 
competition.  It  will  carry  on  the  nat- 
ural process  of  Improving  the  type, 
though  not  by  nature's  plan  of  develop- 
ing some  Individuals  and  groups  by 
dwarfing,  stunting,  debasing,  and  de- 


stroying others.  It  will  understand 
that  every  State  must  be  in  a  sense 
Protectionist,  whatever  its  economic 
system;  since  its  function  is  to  protect 
every  one  of  its  citizens,  not  merely 
against  foreign  aggression  and  domes- 
tic disturbance,  but  against  Ignorance, 
poverty,  vice,  sloth,  selfishness,  avar- 
ice, and  cunning,  as  well  as  against 
disease  and  crime.  So  far  as  these 
evils  are  due  to  an  excessive  social  or 
economic  inequality,  it  will  seek  to 
remedy  them  by  a  better  distribution 
of  material  and  other  benefits,  includ- 
ing the  possession  of  property;  and  so 
far  as  they  are  caused  by  undue  or 
unnecessary  competition,  it  will  re- 
strain that  energy  or  turn  it  into  fruit- 
ful channels.  As  for  conflict  and  riv- 
alry, there  will  be  enough  of  that,  even 
though  the  greater  number  of  men  no 
longer  "tear  each  other  In  their  slime" 
for  the  means  of  life  and  reasonable 
comfort;  there  will  be  the  struggle  with 
nature,  growing  not  less,  but  more  in- 
tense with  each  fresh  conquest;  the 
struggle  to  bend  force  and  matter 
to  the  uses  of  mankind:  the  strug- 
gle with  foreign  foes.  Mr.  MUIler 
is  afraid  that  if  the  stress  of  competi- 
tion is  relaxed  the  people  will  become 
too  soft  to  hold  their  own  in  war;  and 
he  adduces  historic  examples— the  Visi- 
goths in  Spain,  the  Roman  panem  et 
circensea.  But  history  does  not  prove, 
nor  does  experience,  that  a  reasonable 
standard  of  comfort  for  all  classes  is 
opposed  to  the  military  virtues;  nor 
that  these  are  fostered  by  an  unspar- 
ing industrial  competition,  of  which 
one  result  is  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
lads  who  offer  themselves  as  recruits 
for  the  British  army  In  one  of  our 
great  manufacturing  centres  are  too  Ill- 
grown  and  too  ill-nourished  to  be  ac- 
cepted. The  Protective  State  will  take 
care  that  all  its  citizens  are  trained 
to  arms  and  are  physically  fit  to  bear 
them.  Unrestricted  competition  keeps 
a    considerable    proportion    too    badly 
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paid  and,  by  consequence,  too  badly 
fed  to  be  efficient  either  as  fighters  or 
as  workers.  That  is  Nature's  way,  we 
are  bidden  to  reflect;  she  is  simply  kill- 
ing off  the  weaklings,  and  when  they 
are  all  extinguished  those  that  remain 
will  be  the  better  and  stronger  types. 
Thus  does  she  eventually  settle  all  so- 
cial problemsL  But,  unfortunately,  we 
cannot  wait  for  her,  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  her  price.  In  the  long  run 
our  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  our  god- 
dess of  the  rack  and  knife,  may  settle 
everything,  including  the  solar  system. 
But  she  is  very,  very  slow,  and  terribly 
wasteful.  She  takes  a  few  million 
years  to  modify  a  species,  a  few  thou- 
sand to  get  a  noxious  custom  dropped, 
and  she  bathes  the  process  in  seas  of 
blood.  The  Protective  State  will  do 
the  work  faster  and  more  mercifully. 
It  will  interfere  with  the  course  of  na- 
ture when  the  course  of  nature  is  mis- 
chievous. It  will  not  "defy"  natural 
laws,  but  it  will  employ  them  for  the 
general  benefit  It  will  understand  that 
the  struggle  for  life  or  the  struggle  for 
power,  with  all  its  attendant  train  of 
poverty  and  suffering,  is  one  method  of 
promoting  progress.  And  recognizing 
that  it  will  turn  aside  and  set  about  to 
soften  the  conflict  and  produce  the  de- 
sired result  by  other  methods  less  ruin- 
ous and  more  effectual.  Its  respect  for 
individual  liberty  will  be  quallfled  by 
a  higher  regard  for  the  well-being  of 
all  the  individuals  who  in  the  aggre- 
gate make  up  the  community  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  It  may  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  nobody  shall 
be  very  rich  and  nobody  very  poor, 
since  both  these  extremes  are  socially 
undesirable;  and  that  nobody  shall  be 
either  underworked  or  grossly  over- 
worked. It  will  be  part  of  the  Greater 
Protection  to  make  the  country  an  "en- 
vironment" very  unfavorable  to  the 
development  either  of  millionaires  or 
of  paupers,  of  idlers  or  of  slaves. 
But  this,  exclaims  the  convinced  In- 


dividualist in  horror,  this  is  (Collectiv- 
ism, this  Is  Socialism,  this  is  to  mis- 
understand 'the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. "Philanthropy,"  says  Mr.  Iwan- 
Mtlller,  "is  not  a  department  of  State"; 
statesmen  have  no  right  to  use  public 
money  in  order  to  redress  the  "so-called 
inequalities"  of  nature.  That  is  the 
old  Benthamite  conception  of  passivity 
and  non-intervention  which  in  Ger- 
many is  called  MancheaterttNn.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Utilitarian  Radicals, 
with  their  belief  in  laissez-faire,  and 
freedom  of  contact,  and  in  the  inevi- 
table and  supremely  beneflcent  opera- 
tion of  "enlightened  selflshness."  To 
them  society  was  a  prize-ring,  with  the 
State  looking  tranquilly  on,  while  the 
combatants  pummelled  each  other  in- 
side the  ropes;  public  authority,  the 
collective  conscience,  was  not  entitled 
to  interfere  with  the  manly  game, 
though  it  might  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  sponge  the  fallen. '  Such  is  the 
negative  view  of  State  action,  which 
has  been  steadily  growing  out  of  favor 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  while 
the  opposite  theory,  which  regards  the 
State  as  a  positive  instrument  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  Its  subjects, 
has  been  gaining  ground.  It  Is  strange 
to  flnd  it  brought  forward  in  the  In- 
terests of  the  Conservative  party.  Mr 
Iwan-MUller's  Darwinian  disquisition 
concludes  with  an  attack  on  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  Finance  Bill.  But  Conserva- 
tives may  oppose  the  Budget  without 
being  committed  to  an  archaic  Individ- 
ualism. The  Liberal  scheme  had  bet- 
ter be  dealt  with  on  its  merits  and  its 
demerits;  the  Darwinian  battery  need 
not  be  brought  into  action  to  breach 
its  defences.  At  any  rate,  its  range  of 
Are  should  be  restricted;  it  certainly 

«**Nobodv,"  says  Mr.  Iwan-Maller,  "de- 
nies that  it  is  the  daty  of  the  State  to  make 
Srovislon  for  life's  actual  failures.'*  This 
oes  not  seem  quite  consistent,  for,  after  all, 
**  life's  actual  f allures  "  are  only  those  ex- 
tremely unfit  persons  who  are  being  sub- 
jected to  the  very  natural  evolutionary  proc- 
ess of  being  eliminated  by  the  "  struggle  " 
from  which  all  blessings  flow. 
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should  uot  be  permitted  to  sweep  away 
the  entire  policy  of  Protective  State 
action.  There  could  be  no  greater  dis- 
aster for  the  Unionist  party  than  that 
it  should  be  identified  with  the  policy 
which  caused  Radical  manufacturers  to 
rei)eal  the  Com  Laws  and  oppose  the 
Factory  Acts.  One  can  understand 
that  certain  sturdy,  old-fashioned  I^ib- 
erals,  who  have  learnt  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  might  hanker  after  this 
ancient  faith.  But  modem  Conserv- 
atism, which  traces  its  descent  through 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Randolph 
Churchill  to  Disraeli,  and  then  back 
to  Canning  and  Pitt  and  Chatham  and 
ultimately  to  BoUngbroke — What  has 
Conservatism  to  do  with  this  faded 
Idol  of  the  Market  Place?  Little  In- 
deed, one  would  Imagine,  at  a  time 
when  the  party  has  officially  adopted 
the  policy  of  economic  protection.  Tar- 
iff Reform  can  only  be  defended  as  an 
item  in  the  programme  of  national  con- 
servation, national  concentration,  na- 
tional subordination  of  Individual  In- 
terests to  the  common  welfare.  It  is 
the  expression  of  State  action  in  the 
economic  sphere;  the  Greater  Protec- 
tion towards  which  all  parties  are  un- 
consciously moving  is  the  extension  of 
that  principle  to  all  other  social  rela- 
tions. Free  Trade,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  one  side  of  Free  Contract  and  Free 
Competition,  for  these  things  go  to- 
gether. The  Cobdenlte  is  logical  when 
he  is  an  uncompromising  Individualist; 
but  the  Unionist  Tariff  Reformer  who 
invests  himself  with  this  raiment  at 
second  hand  is  very  oddly  suited;  and 
when  he  tells  us  that  it  is  a  "Social- 
Ism*'  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
competition.  Socialism  to  endeavor  to 
redress  the  Inequalities  of  tradition  and 
acquired  advantage.  Socialism  to  seek 
to  make  the  life-struggle  less  arduous 
for  the  masses  of  men,  he  runs  great 
risk  of  receiving  for  reply: — "So  much 
the  better  then  for  Socialism,  and  so 


much  the  worse  for  C6nservatlsm." 
But  the  Greater  Protection  Is  not  So- 
cialism, except  In  the  large  general 
sense  that  it  opposes  an  extravagant 
Individualism.  I  should  prefer  Mr. 
Lester  Ward's  excellent  term  Socloc- 
racy,  which  Is  defined  as  the  scientific 
control  of  the  social  forces  by  the  col- 
lective mind  of  society  for  Its  advan- 
tage. Soclocracy,  while  recognizing 
natural  Inequalities;  would  aim  at  the 
abolition  or  the  levelllng-down  of  arti- 
ficial inequalities;  It  would  confer  bene- 
fits In  strict  proportion  to  merit,  but 
it  would  insist  on  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity as  the  means  of  determining  the 
degree  of  merit.  It  would  make  the 
State  an  organism,  not  a  collection  of 
Individuals  each  free  to  seek  his  own 
advantage  and  advancement  subject  to 
certain  legal  and  conventional  re- 
straints. Towards  this  objective  all 
parties,  whether  they  know  It  or  not, 
are  tending;  it  is  so  obviously  the  com- 
ing stage  In  social  evolution.  For  Con- 
servatives to  accept  the  counsel  of 
those  who  set  themselves  against  this 
"stream  of  tendency,"  and  anchor 
themselves  by  the  weed-grown  land- 
marks of  Individualism  and  Unchecked 
Competition,  would  be  suicidal.  The 
Utilitarian  theory  was  the  outcome  of 
special  and  temporary  conditions;  Its 
essentially  mechanical  and  non-moral 
theory  of  government  was  a  phase  of 
thought  due  in  the  main  to  historical 
and  economic  accidents,  not  likely  to 
recur.  The  older  doctrine,  that  of  the 
Ethical  State,  was  launched  into  the 
main  stream  of  ideas  more  than  twenty 
centuries  ago,  and  Its  flag  has  never 
disappeared  from  the  waters,  though 
now  and  then  passed  and  shadowed  by 
some  newer  ensign.  Conservatives,  one 
would  imagine,  in  spite  of  Lord  Cromer 
and  other  converts  from  the  Liberal- 
ism of  the  mid- Victorian  era.  have 
small  Inducement  to  accept  the  au- 
thority of  James  Mill  and  Bent  ham, 
and   cut   themselves    loose  from   that 
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long  chain  of  testimony  which  begins 
with  Plato  and  does  not  end  with 
Hegel.  If  they  need  a  concise  defini- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  community 
in  its  political  expression,  they  can 
turn  to  that  brief  emphatic  maxim,  set 
on  guard,  as  it  were,  at  the  threshold 
of  the  first  great  scientific  temple 
builded  to  the  Art  of  Government.    "As 
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the  State,"  said  Aristotle,  "was  formed 
to  make  life  possible,  so  it  exists  to 
make  life  good."  •  Not  the  Cult  of  the 
Unfit,  nor  the  Extinction  of  the  Unfit, 
but  the  increase  of  Fitness  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  environment,  is  the 
Sociocratlc  ideal,  the  goal  at  which  the 
Greater  Protection  is  aiming. 

Sidney  Low, 


SPAIN'S  FUTUBE  IS  IN  SPAIN. 


The  recent  events  in  Spain  must 
seem  inexplicable  to  those  who  have 
not  got  the  key  to  them. 

All  of  a  sudden,  as  it  appeared,  the 
nation  was  shaken,  as  by  an  earth- 
quake, from  north  to  south,  from  east 
to  west,  with  not  a  single  premonitory 
sign  that  anything  was  wrong. 

A  war  of  intervention  neither  more 
Just  or  more  unjust  than  that  of 
France  and  Gasa  Blanca,  or  England 
and  B^pt  or  the  Transvaal,  suddenly 
seemed  to  throw  the  nation  into  an 
agony  of  rage. 

To  us,  who  make  our  little  wars 
without  a  protest  from  our  servile 
population,  for  not  a  nation  in  all 
Europe  is  so  servile  and  so  listless  as 
our  own  in  everything  outside  ou7 
i:<lands,  it  must  have  seemed  nothing 
but  madness  or  at  least  idiocy.  What 
can  possibly  be  simpler  or  less  repre- 
hensible than  for  a  European  Power 
to  coerce  an  inferior  race  who  objects 
to  let  it  work  a  mine  upon  its  terri- 
tory? Mines,  we  all  know,  are  placed 
by  a  wise  Power  in  many  countries 
where  people  are  black,  yellow  or 
brown,  and  in  general  use  inferior 
arms.  That  shows,  to  any  one  who 
cares  to  read  God's  mind,  that  He  in- 
tended all  those  mines  for  us.  Why, 
if  He  did  so.  He  did  not  put  them  in 
our  territory  we  never  stop  to  think — 
or  if  we  think,  we  fancy  we  are  help- 
ing Him  In  His  design.    We  know  that 


He  is  overdone  with  work  and  looks 
to  us  to  aid  Him  and  fill  up  all  lacunae 
In  the  creative  plan.  Besides  all  this, 
when  natives  "massacre"  some  of  the 
workmen  who  by  working  at  the  mines 
are  helping  God  and  us,  what  more  is 
wanted?  It  clearly  shows  that  we 
must  be  up  and  at  the  outrageous 
authors  of  the  massacres  for  our  good 
name  and  God's. 

Spaniards,  of  course,  are  hardly 
Europeans,  but  then  their  ** mission" 
evidently  was  divine,  by  virtue  of  their 
arms.  Who  doubts  that  It  is  impious, 
and  a  direct  and  wicked  violation  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  that  peo- 
ples who  are  half  armed  should  feel 
a  delicacy  about  frontiers,  treaty  rights 
and  all  those  things  that  it  is  patent 
were  never  designed  for  them,  as  is 
typified  by  their  inferior  guns? 

I^t  this  be  as  it  may,  the  Spanish 
people  did  not  see  their  way  to  fight 
merely  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the 
authors  of  the  scheme  I  propose  to  ex- 
pose. 

Since  the  Middle  Ages,  Spain  has 
had  a  series  of  penal  settlements  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa.  Ceuta,  Just 
opposite  Gibraltar,  is  the  only  one  of 
any  value  to  her  and  that  purely  from 
a  strategic  point  of  view.  The  others, 
Alhucemas,  El  Pefion  de  la  Gomera, 
Melilla,  and  Las  Islas  Chafarinas  are 
sinks  of  money  to  the  Spanish  Crown. 
4  Aristotle,  Politics  1  §  2. 
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Most  of  them  are  situated  between  the 
sea  and  the  Riff  Mountains. 

El  Peflon  de  la  Gomera  is  a  mere 
barren  rock,  rising  up  from  the  sea, 
a  miniature  Gibraltar,  connected  by  a 
bridge  with  the  mainland.  The  coun- 
try opposite  to  it  is  rocky  and  ex- 
tremely mountainous;  the  tribe  who 
holds  it  being  one  of  the  fiercest  of 
the  Riffs.  For  centuries  no  Spanish 
soldier  has  been  safe  a  mile  beyond 
its  guns. 

Les  Alhucemas  (the  rosemary 
bushes)  is  a  shallow  sandy  bay,  with- 
out a  proper  anchorage,  and  the  same 
geogrraphical  conditions  apply  to  it  as 
apply  to  El  Pefion.  Las  Chafarlnas 
are  several  flat,  wind-swept,  and  sun- 
scorched  islets.  They  contain  no 
proper  wells,  and  rain  is  collected  in 
a  catch-tank  and  in  dry  seasons  water 
Is  brought  from  Malaga.  They  have 
not  long  been  Spanish  and  now  serve 
as  a  place  to  which  to  send  political 
prisoners.  Maceio,  the  Cuban  leader, 
passed  several  years  in  this  inhospit- 
able spot  In  those-  days,  report 
averred,  the  Government  detained  him 
there,  hoping  that  he  would  die,  as 
the  climate  of  the  islands  is  not  good 
and  every  sort  of  sanitation  was  un- 
known. However,  he  survived  and 
found  his  death  by  the  hand  of  treach- 
ery in  his  own  native  land. 

Melilla  is  the  nearest  of  Spain's  pos- 
sessions on  the  coast  to  the  French 
frontier  in  Algeria.  It  Is  a  little,  old- 
fashioned  Spanish  town,  full  of  strange 
passages  and  archways,  over  some  of 
which  the  double-headed  Austrian 
eagle  still  rears  its  lying  head. 

Upon  the  east  of  the  old  town,  which 
clusters  round  a  hill,  is  a  more  mod- 
ern suburb  in  which  there  are  some 
shops  and  to  which  Moors  from  the 
Interior  resort  to  deal  In  wool  and 
grain.  If  ever  a  railway  is  constructed 
Melilla  might  be  valuable  as  it  is 
nearer  to  Fez  than  any  other  town 
upon  the  coast.    At  present  It  is  worth- 


less, for  it  affords  no  anchorage  at  all, 
and  has  an  open  roadstead  exposed  to 
every  wind.  Outside  the  town  the 
country  appears  sterile,  although  ten 
or  twelve  miles  away  it  is  said  to  be- 
come richer  and  to  grow  good  crops 
of  wheat  The  Spanish  territory  ex- 
tends not  much  more  than  a  mile  or 
at  the  most  a  mile  and  a  half  outside 
the  town  and  the  tribe  (Khalalya) 
which  Inhabits  It  is  warlike  and  hostile 
to  the  last  degree.  Of  late  there  has 
sprung  up  a  little  traae  owing  to  the 
fact  that  half  the  hinterland  has  been 
held  for  the  last  five  years  by  the  ad- 
herents of  El  Roghl,  who  is  in  arms 
against  the  Moorish  Emperor. 

In  direct  contravention  of  the  Act 
of  Algeclras  the  Si)anlards  at  Melilla 
have  given  protection  underhand  to 
this  guerilla  chief. 

A  trade  sprang  up  chiefly  in  arms 
and  cartridges,  which  were  supplied 
from  Malaga,  from  Cartagena,  Almerla 
and  from  Melilla,  the  procession  of 
smuggling  craft  being  described  In  a 
certain  pai)er  as  perpetual. 

All  this  was  bad  enough,  and  was 
undoing  underhand  all  that  the  Act  of 
Algeclras  had  in  view  as  to  the  po- 
licing of  North  Africa.  EI  Roghl,  a 
paltry  man  enough,  could  not  have 
lasted  all  these  years  if  Spain  had  done 
her  duty  and  barred  him  from  the  sea. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  he  has  had  per- 
petual stores  of  arms  and  provisions 
flowing  In  to  him  from  Spain  and  from 
Algeria,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  every  officer,  beginning  with  the 
governor,  has  had  a  finger  in  the  pie. 

All  this  was  bad  enough.  Bad  as 
an  example  of  the  bad  faith  of  Euro- 
peans to  the  Moors  and  bad  for  Spain 
herself. 

It  was  bad  enough  after  having 
signed  the  Act  of  Algecli'as,  which  en- 
gages to  protect  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
by  every  means,  and  to  assist  him  to 
police  his  realm,  but  worse  remains 
behind.     It  should  be  said  that  for  a 
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time  France  was  at  least  as  much  to 
blame  as  Spain  in  regard  to  giving 
belp  to  El  Roghi;  but  since  the  Act  of 
Algeciras  has  been  signed  she  has 
acted  differently,  that  is,  about  the 
Riff. 

To  explain  what  then  took  place  and 
how  the  intervention  came  about  re- 
quires a  word  or  two. 

In  common  with  most  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  Ages,  Spain  seems 
to  have  coveted  the  coast  of  Africa; 
that  is,  she  thought  that  Africa  was 
rich  because  the  riches  of  the  East 
reached  her  through  Africa. 

When  Isabella  the  Catholic  died,  she 
left  a  sentence  in  her  will  calling  on 
Spaniards  never  to  forget  that  "Spain's 
future  is  in  Africa."  Why  she  wrote 
this  no  man  can  tell,  unless  perhaps 
it  was  because  there  was  a  party  at 
her  CovLTt  which  had  opposed  Colum- 
bus, for  one  reason;  or  perhaps  because 
she  thought  to  stir  Spain  up  to  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Moors  and  held  out 
Africa  as  a  reward  to  pious  Catholics. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  day 
there  has  been  a  party  at  Madrid 
which  has  never  ceased  to  ring  the 
changes  on  this  will.  "The  will  of 
the  Great  Queen"  is  trotted  out  per- 
petually and  never  fails  to  bring  a  cheer. 
This  is  the  more  astounding  when 
one  reflects  how  narrow  is  the  strait 
that  separates  North  Africa  from 
Spain.  One  would  have  thought  that 
every  opportunity  was  ready  to  their 
hands  for  Spaniards  to  know  the  ik>v- 
erty  of  Africa  and  to  perceive  that 
most  of  it  was  thickly  populated.  It 
was  not  so,  and  a  most  dense  and  per- 
fect ignorance  has  prevailed  in  Spain 
of  everything  across  the  straits.  One 
of  the  legends  that  has  stamped  it- 
self into  the  popular  imagination  is 
that  the  Riff  is  full  of  minerals.  That, 
too,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
in  Algeria  there  are  almost  none,  and 
that  the  geological  formation  of  the 
two  countries   is   most  similar.     But, 


be  that  as  it  may,  some  one  discovered, 
or  alleged  that  he  discovered,  some 
lead  and  iron  deposits  near  Melilla. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  richness  of 
these  mines.  Some  say  that  they  are 
rich,  and  others  that  there  is  little  there 
at  all.  Others  say  all  the  companies 
were  working  for  was  war,  to  get  com- 
pensation from  Morocco  if  outrages 
occurred,  or  else  get  it  from  Spain,  if 
they  could  bring  about  an  intervention 
on  her  part. 

In  Spain  there  is  no  great  capitalistic 
class,  such  as  there  is  in  England  or 
in  France.  The  great  capitalists 
scarcely  reach  fifty,  and  thus  the  self- 
same names  appear  in  every  scheme 
and  all  the  Jobs  which  have  been  so 
disastrous  to  Spain  during  the  past 
few  years.  And  of  these  names  three 
or  four  have  been  seen  just  like  re- 
curring decimals  and  now-  appear  in 
the  extremely  curious  history  of  the 
Melilla  mines. 

These  names,  that  of  the  Count  of 
Romanones,  ex-Liberal  Minister,  and 
of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Tovar  (a 
personal  friend  and  hanger-on  of  the 
young  king),  the  Marquis  of  Comillas, 
chief  shareholder  of  the  Spanish  Trans- 
atlantic Line,  that  of  Garcia  Alex,  and, 
finally,  that  of  the  Count  of  Guell,  have 
been  mixed  up  with  schemes  that  have 
l)een  ruinous  to  Spain. 

They  launched  the  unlucky  Rio  de 
Oro  scheme.  They  figure  in  the  great 
monopoly  of  tobacco  which  makes  all 
Spain  smoke  dear  and  bad  cigars.  The 
subsidy  to  the  decaying  Transatlantic 
Line,  which  has  not  had  a  new  boat 
for  tlie  past  fifteen  years,  was  engi- 
neered by  them.  Finally,  they  have  been 
mixed  up  with  all  the  operations  of 
the  Bank  of  Si)ain,  that  great  octopus 
which  has  its  tentacles  upon  the  heart 
of  the  nation.  I  do  not  say  that  all 
or  any  of  these  men  are  knowinglj' 
dishonest  any  more  than  were  the 
members  of  the  Rhodesian  gang. 
What    I    do    say    is    that,    after    the 
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fashion .  of  their  prototypes  in  the 
Transvaal,  they  eared  but  little  as  to 
the  trouble  they  might  bring  upon  their 
country  so  that  their  money-bags  were 
safe. 

These  gentlemen  having  taken  to 
themselves  Seiior  Villanueva,  who  had 
been  Minister  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Conservatives,  apparently  saw  in 
Meililla  an  opportunity  of  doing  busi- 
ness after  the  fashion  of  their  kind. 

Without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
Riff  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  same 
Empire  that  Spain  by  signing  the  Act 
of  Algeciras  had  pledged  herself  to 
save,  they  went  to  the  Roghi,  then  a 
rebel  in  the  field,  and  from  him  got 
a  concession  to  work  some  mines  a 
mile  or  two  miles  outside  the  Spanish 
lines. 

They  must  have  known  that  no  con- 
cession from  a  rebel  in  the  field  could 
possibly  be  binding  on  the  Sultan  when 
once  he  was  established  on  his  throne. 
With  as  much  reason  might  a  Moor, 
when  George  II.  reigned,  have  got  con- 
cessions from  Rob  Roy  to  work  mines 
in  the  Highlands  and  then  expected 
George  to  ratify  them. 

The  concession  granted,  the  next 
thing  was  to  construct  a  railway  to 
bring  provisions  to  the  mines,  for  to 
the  present  day  no  word  has  reached 
the  outside  world  of  any  mineral  be- 
ing sent  down  to  the  coast.  A  com- 
pany was  slowly  formed  under  the 
presidency  of  Villanueva,  the  chief 
founder  being  the  Duke  of  Tovar;  the 
Count  of  Roma  nones  and  a  Scotch 
Spaniard  called  McPherson,  an  em- 
ploy6  of  the  Marquis  of  Comillas  in 
the  Transatlantic  Line. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  they  neglected 
to  provide  a  good  photographer  to  take 
them  in  a  group. 

Had  they  done  this,  and  written  on 
the  picture  "Rio  de  Oro,  La  Tabacalera, 
Subsidy  to  the  Transatlantic"  and  all 
the  rest  of  their  great  national  under- 
takings for  the  development  of  Spain 


and  their  own  pockets,  much  trouble 
had  been  saved. 

The  efforts  of  the  company  being 
conducted  in  the  true  Spanish  style 
("let  my  death  come  from  Spain"  was 
a  saying  in  the  Middle  Ages),  a  new 
company  was  formed  in  Paris,  but 
with  Sefior  Garcia  Alix  for  the  Span- 
ish figure-head. 

It  is  not  fully  known  whether  the 
second  company  secured  a  new  con- 
cession or  merely  worked  upon  the 
old  one,  but  in  any  case  concessions 
cost  £1  Roghi  nothing,  and  usually 
put  something  in  his  purse.  Early  this 
spring,  Spain  sent  a  mission  up  to  Fez, 
the  ambassador  being  Sefior  Merry  del 
Val,  the  brother  of  the  Cardinal. 

This  gentleman  apparently  thought 
to  carry  everything  by  fire  and  sword, 
with  the  result  that  his  mission  was 
a  failure,  and  he  will  probably  be  sent 
to  represent  his  country  in  Tristan 
d'Acunha  or  in  Fernando  de  Noronha 
or  whatever  place  is  the  equivalent  in 
Spain  for  Stellenbosch. 

One  of  the  demands  he  laid  before 
the  Sultan  was  that  he  should  ratify 
the  concessions  of  the  mines  near 
Melilla  which  had  been  given  by  the 
Roghi,  a  rebel  in  the  field. 

The  Sultan  naturally  refused,  and 
the  ambassador  left  Fez,  as  the  French 
put  it,  bredouiUe,  or  we,  in  English, 
with  his  tail  l)etween  his  legs. 

Being  a  weak  man,  he  exhaled  his 
rage  in  threats,  and  told  a  friend  of 
mine  that  if  the  matter  came  to  war. 
he  would  have  every  man  in  Spain 
behind  him,  for,  as  he  said,  the  an- 
cient cry  "War  with  the  Moor"  was 
never  known  to  fail. 

This  dictum  of  the  ambassador 
shows  how  much  he  knew  of  national 
feeling,  for  it  may  be  said  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  capitalists  and 
clergy  there  is  no  single  man  or  woman 
in  all  Spain  In  favor  of  the  war. 

Hardly  had  Senor  Merry  del  Val  re- 
turned  from   Fez   than   the   slaughter 
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of  foar  Spanish  workmen  happened  at 
the  Melllla  mines.  Instantly,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  came  the  interven- 
tion, without  apparently  a  moment's 
thought  of  justice  or  recollection  of  the 
falseness  of  the  position  of  the  conces- 
sionaries, working  as  they  were  upon 
a  title  which  no  sane  man  could  ap- 
prove. 

Let  us  examine  quietly  what  had  oc- 
curred. A  Moorish  freebooter,  such  as 
was  Rob  Roy  In  Scotland,  had  given 
a  concession  for  the  working  of  a  mine 
to  men  who  were  well  educated,  one 
of  them  (Romanones)  having  been  a 
Liberal  Minister  of  State.  This  man 
at  least  (even  supposing  that  Tovar, 
Mcpherson  and  the  Marquis  of  Co- 
mlllas  all  were  uneducated  men)  must 
certainly  have  known  the  bearings  of 
the  case. 

Instead  of  representing  to  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  (the  potentate  his  govern- 
ment had  pledged  Itself  to  aid,  and  also 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  domin- 
ions), Spain  rushed  straight  to  a  cru- 
sade. There  is  no  doubt  Tovar,  Ck>- 
mlllas,  Romanones,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  In  Melllla  thought 
It  such,  though  clearer-minded  people 
see  It  was  nothing  but  a  filibustering 
raid. 

I^t  us  suppose,  Just  for  a  moment 
(since  we  are,  as  I  hear,  a  Christian 
nation)  that  the  old  Lex  ialionis  is  still 
in  force.  Four  Christians  had  been 
slain;  nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  to  send  out  and  shoot  four  Mus- 
sulmans. After  this  act  of  Peralvillo 
Justice  (which  perhaps  might  have 
been  made  still  more  palatable  to  those 
concerned  by  shooting  eight  of  the 
Moorish  dogs  Instead  of  four,  for  cent 
per  cent,  is  alnx)st  certainly  a  law  of 
Crod),  had  Spain  been  really  a  civiliz- 
ing Power  she  could  have  approached 
the  Sultan  and  got  a  new  concession 
of  the  mines;  this  would  have  put  the 
thing  upon  a  business  footing,  and  if 
the  mines  prove  worth  the  working, 
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they  then  could  have  been  worked  with 
a  clear  conscience  and  a  fair  chance 
of  success. 

Spain,  though  the  least  of  all  the 
European  Powers,  must  needs  go  to 
work  in  Just  as  arbitraity  a  fashion 
as  do  the  greatest,  with  the  result  we 
see. 

Her  troops  have  had  a  serious  re- 
verse. Two  or  three  thousand  miser- 
able conscripts  have  been  slain,  the 
national  prestige  has  had  another  blow, 
and  for  a  week  the  country  has  been 
verging  on  rebellion  while  the  throne 
tottered  to  its  base. 

This  takes  us  back  again  across  the 
straits,  those  straits  which,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  bore  the  ominous  name  "The 
Gate  of  the  Road,"  meaning  thereby 
that  by  that  path  the  Moors  had  en- 
tered Spain. 

Nothing  is  easier,  now  that  Barce- 
lona has  been  swept  by  artillery  and 
no  return  of  killed  or  wounded  has 
been  forthcoming,  or  will  ever  be;. now 
when  again  "Peace  reigns  in  Warsaw" 
(as  one  might  say) — ^nothing  is  easier 
than  to  depreciate  all  that  has  taken 
place. 

Just  In  the  same  way  that  a  bronco- 
twister  riding  a  wild  colt,  or  on  the 
southern  Pampa  a  gaucbo  on  his 
bagual  sticks  out  his  feet  and  leans 
a  little  sideways  in  the  saddle,  saying 
that  horses  nowadays  do  not  buck  half 
so  hard  as  they  did  years  ago— when 
he  has  sat  some  dozen  or  two  plunges 
and  the  horse  begins  to  give  his  head, 
so  does  a  government  that  Just  has 
held  its  own  behave  when  It  has 
drowned  a  rising  in  men's  blood. 

For  all  that,  Just  as  the  bronco- 
twister  or  the  gaucho  stlU  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  wild  horse's  ears, 
and  pats  him  cautiously  upon  the 
shoulder,  so  does  a  gbvernment  com- 
fort itself  with  wordfil. 

That  this  is  so  in  Spain  is  proved 
to  demonstration  by  the  edict  of  the 
king  published  August  5  abolishing  the 
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rigbt  to  buy  exemption  from  military 
service,  and  thus  ending  a  scandal 
wliich  figured  in  the  forefront  of  the 
national  protest  against  the  stupid  war. 

This  fact,  and  also  the  release  of 
nearly  all  the  prisoners  from  the  dark 
dungeons  of  that  Spanish  Schlussel- 
burg,  Montjuich,  shows  amply  that  the 
Government  has  had  a  fright  Cer- 
tainly they  have  had  good  cause. 

In  spite  of  all  the  specious  misrep- 
resentation of  the  newspapers,  the  cry 
against  the  war  {Oiterra  d  la  Chuerra) 
has  been  spontaneoue,  and  not  a  rising 
only  of  the  Anarchists  in  Catalonia. 

In  Catalonia,  where  the  people  are 
fierce  and  turbulent  and  where,  more- 
over, a  Separatist  (Conservative)  agita- 
tion is  always  going  on,  they  have  ap- 
pealed to  force.  In  the  Castilles  and 
the  Basque  Provinces,  even  in  hedon- 
istic Andalusia,  the  feeling  has  been 
deep  and  indignant  at  seeing  Spanish 
blood  poured  out  and  Spanish  honor 
prostituted  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a 
few  money-mongers. 

Such  little  and  contemptuous  popu* 
larity  as  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to 
the  king  on  account  of  youth,  and  be- 
ing born  in  Spain  and  having  grown  up 
in  Madrid,  seems  to  have  vanished. 
For  the  meantime,  the  throne  seems 
safe,  once  more  the  dynasty  (that  lost 
the  colonies)  is  saved,  but  without 
honor.  It  now  remains  upon  proba- 
tion, and  mostly  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  Republicans  out  of  whose  ranks 
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to  build  up  a  republic,  and  that  both 
parties,  Liberal  and  Conservative  alike, 
are  hopelessly  corrupt 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  tar- 
nished honor  to  the  national  flag,  of 
stern  repression  of  all  Liberal  expres- 
sion, Spaniards  have  had  full  time  for 
self-examination.  Never  before,  in  all 
her  history  (since  the  day  when  Span- 
ish liberty  was  lost  at  Villal&r  and  the 
disastrous  Austrians  came  to  reign 
over  her),  has  Spain  been  so  convulsed, 
not  even  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
where  her  dear  Latin,  transpyrenean 
brothers  stabled  their  horses  in  her 
churches,  and  carried  fire  and  sword 
throughout  the  land.  What  may  come 
of  the  now  seething  cauldron  when  it 
cools  down  no  man  can  say. 

One  thing  is  certain,  Spain  wants 
peace.  Peace  to  build  up  her  com- 
merce, peace  to  heal  old  wounds,  and 
her  best  friends  would  rather  see  her 
lose  the  whole  of  her  possessions  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  useless  and  costly 
as  they  are,  than  plunge  into  a  war. 

All  that  she  lost  in  Cuba  and  the 
West  Indies  has  been  gain  to  her.  Her 
commerce  has  improved,  her  national 
credit  lias  become  more  stable  since  the 
war.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  fifty 
years,  she  shall  not  once  again  be  a 
Great  Power,  if  she  will  comprehend 
the  full  significance  of  the  cry  which 
has  lately  rung  in  every  street  of 
every  Spanish  town:  "Spain*s  future  is 
in  Spain!" 

J^.  B,  Cunninffhame  G^a^m. 
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FOREWORD. 

My  Dear  J W . 

When  I  set  about  this  ticklish  busi- 
ness of  writing  a  Second  Book  (one*s 
First  is,  as  it  were,  secreted  uncon- 
sciously), you,  in  the  kindly-shrewd 
manner  native  to  you,  bade  me  beware 
of  Three  Things. 


"/n  |^*>wr  sUny,''  said  you,  *7cr  there 
he  mne  of  This";  and  you  shall  find,  as 
I  think,  none  of  This  in  it,  •r  not 
much. 

"Avoid  That,"  you  enjoined  with 
minatory  forefinger;  and  That,  too, 
have  I  avoided,  so  far  as  was  possible. 
'Keep  clear  o'  The  Other,"  you  urged. 


it; 
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'7or  too  liberal  seasoning  spoils  the  dish, 
dims  the  memory  of  what  voent  heforCy 
and  weakens  the  gust  for  what  follows"; 
and  of  The  Other  have  I  kept  clear- 
nearly— but  not  quite. 

What  This  and  That  may  be  you  and 
I  know,  and  Is  the  business  of  nobody 
else;  for  whafs  missed  is  mystery. 
But  as  for  The  Other,  I'll  own  'twas 
against  Impossibilities  you  warned  me 
—from  the  introduction  of  feats, 
whether  moral  or  physical,  beyond  the 
i»cope  of  mortal  man. 

And  this,  alack!  have  I  done— twice. 

Confiteor! 

That  a  sane  man  should  behave  as 
I  have  represented  a  sane  man  behav-- 
Ing  in  Bk.  V.  chap.  vL  is  one  instance. 
That  a  human  being  should  be  found 
alive  under  the  circumstances  related 
In  Bk.  VI.  chap.  xi.  is  another.  Both 
are  Impossibilities. 

Yet  (hear  my  excuse,  such  as  it  is), 
both  are  historical  facts  as  well  ac- 
credited as  any  that  I  know  of. 

For  the  former  I  refer  you  to  a  curi- 
ous old  Tract  entitled  The  Fighting 
SaUor  Tum'd  FeaoeMe  Christian:  mani- 
fested in  the  Cominoement  €md  Conver- 
Mon  of  Thomas  LurtiHg.  With  a  short 
Relation  of  ma»g  great  Dangers  and 
wonderful  Delh^anoes  he  met  withaU 
First  Written  for  Pricate  Satisfaction, 
and  Now  Published  for  General  Service. 

London:  Printed  and  Sold  hy  J.  Sowle, 
in  White  Hart  Court,  in  Gracious  Street. 
October  1710. 

This  is  that  I/urting  who  was  the 
friend  of  a  certain  George  Pox,  and 
I  hold  him  to  be  the  witness  of  truth, 
notwithstanding  the  Impossibility  of 
what  he  relates.  Him,  or  some  part 
of  him,  have  I  annexed  and  reset  amid 
«ighteenth-century  surroundings,  for 
which  liberty  may  the  heroic  soul  par- 
don me. 

This  is  my  Moral  Impossibility. 

For  the  physical,  and  yet  greater  (if 
tliere  be  degrees  in  impossibility),  I 
will    send    you    to    Captain    Sayer's 


History  of  Gibraltar,  Saunders,  Otley  & 
Co.,  London,  1862. 

For  liberties  taken  with  history  I 
have  little  to  repent  me  of.  As  you 
know,  the  Madras  Cabal  was  a  black 
business.  As  you  also  know,  the  as- 
sault upon  the  North  Front  in  my  last 
chapter  has  no  warrant  from  the  page 
of  stout  old  Drinkwater.  The  omis- 
sion, albeit  no  fault  of  his,  will  always 
seem  to  me  a  blemish  upon  a  remark- 
able work.  There  should  certainly 
have  been  an  attempt  at  escalade,  but 
there  wasn't  If  I  have  rectified  the 
deficiency,  and  done  more  than  justice 
to  the  military  genius  of  Mendoza,  who 
is  hurt? 

I  remain,  my  dear  J W , 

With    renewed    thanks    for   your 
counsel  and  encouragement. 

Yours  faithfully. 
Ashton  HUliers. 

BOOK  I 
IN  OLD  MADRAS 

CHAPTER  I 

A  OBXSIS 

The  guns  were  going  in  Old  Madras 
that  day  in  June  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1778.  Fort  St.  George  was  firing 
salvo  after  salvo  in  token  of  victory. 
Bastions,  still  pitted  with  the  shot- 
marks  of  Lally's  cannonade  of  twenty 
years  before,  quivering  with  the 
shocks  of  A  feu  de  joie  that  informed 
whomsoever  it  might  concern — Black- 
town  to  the  north  there,  and  Pudupuk, 
Mylapore  Sao  Tbom^,  and  the  ring  of 
suburbs  west  and  south— that  the 
power  of  France  in  the  Indies  was 
broken  at  last,  and  that  the  chief  of 
King  Louis's  forts  and  factories  had 
struck  their  flags  without  firing  a  shot 

Good  news,  great  news  this,  which 
the  subalterns  of  the  garrison  were 
wetting  British  fasliion.  Older  heads, 
remembering  the  up^nd-dowu  fight- 
ing of  five-and-twenty  years,  wagged 
powdered   wigs  over  it   opining  that 
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the  luck  was  too  good  to  last.  Pon- 
dicheri  held  out,  and  what  about 
Mah6?  Would  Hyder  All  stand  aside 
and  let  us  take  It?  God  send  King 
George  and  John  Company  no  worse 
luck!  But  was  it  likely?  The  fel- 
low had  probably  refitted  by  this  after 
the  knockings  about  and  carryings 
away  of  his  last  campaign;  he  would 
be  spoiling  for  another  fight,  and  a 
smack  at  us  would  be  entirely  in  his 
line  (dev'lish  hard  hitter,  Hyder  All); 
and  this  new  falling  out  between 
French  and  British  was  a  chance  he 
would  be  a  fool  to  let  slip. 

Boom!  Boom! !  Every  political 
weathercock,  shifting  of  late,  now 
pointed  to  war,  bloody  war  by  land 
and  sea,  to  forts  to  be  stormed,  to 
factories  to  be  looted,  districts  to  be 
annexed  or  held  to  ransom,  priae- 
money  to  be  divided,  to  promotion  for 
the  youngsters— already  moistening 
feverish  lips  at  the  prospect;  but,  for 
the  oldsters,  shaken  by  climate  and 
hard  living,  wrinkled,  yellow  men  in 
their  early  middle  age,  who  knew  In 
themselves  that  one  more  campaign 
would  be  as  much  as  they  could 
stand,  those  guns  counded  omin- 
ously. 

Boomt  Bownit  The  recurrent  shocks 
went  pulsing  away  inland,  stimulating 
memory  as  they  went  It  was  but  a 
few  years  since  this  same  Fort  St 
Creorge  had  surrendered  to  these 
French;  still  more  recently  the  Mahrat- 
tas  had  attacked  it,  had  fallen  back 
from  its  embattied  strength  Indeed,  but 
had  held  its  suburbs  for  weeks.  Now, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  a  horde  of 
sowars  is  bad  for  the  trading  com- 
munity upon  which  it  chooses  to 
quarter  itself,  hence,  at  the  sound  of 
the  guns,  the  sowkar  bethought  him 
of  his  secret  strongroom  beneath  the 
mud  of  the  tank,  and  certain  British 
residents,  planters.  And  retired  Com- 
pany's servants,  who  had  speculated  in 
land  and  built  themselves  bungalows 


in  these  suburbs,  were  weighing  their 
chances. 

Boom!  Old  Chlsholm  was  standing 
at  the  couch-side  of  his  dying  wife. 
"She  disna  ken  me,"  he  mused.  "It 
is  a  week  syne  she  has  spoken  ma 
name,"  he  frowned  helplessly,  pawing 
a  great  beard,  revolving  many  things, 
and  presently  resigned  the  wasted,  un- 
responsive body  to  its  women  watch- 
ers, and  left  the  twilit  room  again  for 
the  shade  of  the  tree  whence  he  could 
see  the  top-sails  of  the  Indlaman  which 
was  to  sail  for  Home  next  day. 

Ian  Chlsholm  had  not  seen  Scotland 
for  many  a  year;  he  was  a  rich  man: 
the  dying  woman  within  there  was  his 
only  tie  to  the  east  Were  she  dead— 
and  her  death,  as  he  sorrowfully  rec- 
ognized, was  but  a  matter  of  hours 
now— he  would  consider  matters. 

Bootn!  In  another  bungalow,  white- 
walled  and  shaded  by  its  mango  tope, 
a  lean,  sick  man  turned  wearily  upon 
his  charpoy  and  lent  a  listening  ear. 
The  punkah  drove  warm  gusts  about 
the  room  and  shook  the  hanging 
chicks,  but  he  felt  himself  suflElciently 
alone  to  steal  a  swift,  covert  glance 
from  beneath  the  black  penthouse  of 
bristling  brows  at  a  brace  of  horse- 
pistols  upon  the  wall.  Boomt  One 
peep  was  enough;  they  hung  there 
ready  for  use,  it  seemed.  He  nodded 
and  dozed  again. 

BoomI  Boom!  /  To  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  those  guns  knocked  like 
the  knuckles  of  some  expected  but 
unknown  visitor.  An  anxious  man 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Rumbold.  He  will 
be  a  baronet  before  he  dies,  and 
what  concerns  us  more  to^ay,  shall 
beget  a  line  of  fighting  men  and 
diplomatists  for  the  service  of  the 
Empire,  of  whom  one  is  still  with  us. 
In  bis  time  he  had  used  both  sword 
and  pen;  an  empty  sleeve  attested 
service  under  Clive;  he  had  sate  In 
Parliament  for  Shoreham,  and  would 
presently  find,  It  needful  to  sit  again. 
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for  the  man  was  shrewd  and  bought 
influence.  His  predecessor,  less  politic, 
purchased  gaudy  wares,  an  Irish  peer- 
age, which  is  naught 

It  was  around  the  name  and  the 
fate  of  this  predecessor  that  the  anx- 
ieties of  Mr.  Rumbold  thickened.  The 
morning  after  a  battle,  and  the  year 
after  a  revolution,  are  unpleasant 
times:  there  is  the  cleaning-up  to  be 
done.  This  was  the  year  following 
the  Madras  Cabal.  A  regularly  ap- 
pointed LJeutenant-Gk)Yernor,  one  Lord 
Pigot,  best  remembered  to-day  as  the 
sometime  owner  of  the  great  Pigot 
Diamond,  had  been  deposed  by  a  mu- 
tinous council,  arrested  by  a  suborned 
aide  and  bribed  troops,  immured  in 
his  own  garden-house,  and  never  seen 
alive  again.  The  man  had  cried  in 
vain  for  help  to  the  fleet  upon  the 
station,  had  appealed  to  the  authorities 
at  Home;  but  England  was  far  and 
the  Governors  slow.  He  was  in  his 
enemies*  hands  the  while:  they  were 
playing  for  a  tremendous  stake,  and 
took  no  chanced.  When  the  despatches 
at  last  arrived — formal  rebuke  for  the 
mutineers  and  reinstatement  for  their 
prisoner — the  man  was  dead.  "Climate 
and  constitution,"  said  his  Jailers;  but 
found  none  to  believe  them  at  the 
time,  nor  since. 

And  the  actual  cause  of  this  quarrel? 
Come,  I  will  give  it  in  brief.  Con- 
ceive a  Council  of  State  cleft  by  op- 
posing greeds  as  by  a  knife,  its  two 
halves  not  upon  speaking  terms,  each 
striving  for  the  casting  vote  of  a  Gov- 
ernor as  greedy  as  themselves,  and 
employing  the  minor  servants  of  their 
company  upon  their  private  specula- 
tions. 

To  a  meeting  of  such  a  council  comes 
me  in  upon  a  Monday  morning  a  clerk, 
a  Junior  clerk,  an  it  please  ye,  a  fel- 
low of  small  account,  of  exiguous  sal- 
ary (nominal),  whose  very  name  has 
perished,  albeit  his  day's  work  remains 
upon  the  record.     This  understrapper 


lays  upon  the  council-table  a  petition 
for  redress  in  his  own  name,  praying 
the  Honorable  Council  to  collect  a  cer- 
tain debt  for  him,  moneys  which  he, 
the  said  understrapper,  has  lent  to  a 
certain  Bajah,  to  wit,  about  a  quarter 
of  a   million  sterling  (have  patience: 
sober   fact,    I    assure    you).      Having 
made  his  bow,  presented  and  explained 
his  petition,  the  fellow  does  what  he 
should  have  done  before  doing  either, 
runs  his  eye  around  the  table.     Elne- 
mies  to  a  man!    Not  a  friend  was  pres- 
ent!    His   heart  sank;   they  were  at 
him,    he   was   bidden   to   explain,    he 
stammered,  flushed,  and  when  heckled 
as  to  his  details,   presently  admitted 
that   one    item    of   seventy    thousand 
pounds  sterling  should  have  stood  at 
twelve  thousand,   and  so  on.     He  Is 
chidden  from  the  room,  not  too  vigor- 
ously, for  the  men  around  that  table 
were  deep  in  the  game,  and  were  play- 
ing it  Just  as  unscrupulously,  and  had 
their  own  man  of  straw  with  a  claim 
of  like  amount  upon  the  same  estate. 
The  bungler  rushes  to  his  friends,  "Oh, 
why   were  you   not  there?"     "Fool," 
they  reply,  "'twas  not  the  day.     We 
gave  you  Tuesday;  you  came  on  Mon- 
day.    But,  cheer  up,   things  may  be 
mended.      Whilst    the    other    side    is 
laughing  we  will  act    Gome  again  to- 
morrow."   He  came,  they  were  there 
to  meet  him,  the  others  absent,  cele- 
brating their  success,  and  by  the  time 
absentees   were   hurried   up,   the  pre- 
vious   day's    minutes    had    been    re- 
scinded, and  the  claim,  seventy  thou- 
sand and  fdl,  passed  for  collection  in 
Its  original  shape,  with  an  explanatory 
censure  upon   the  petitioner  for  "in- 
civility  of  demeanor"  at  his  first  hear- 
ing to  account  for  the  change  of  front. 
It  was  plain  that  the  estate  could 
not  pay  two  such  fines;  who  was  to 
put  in  execution  first?    Let  the  Gov- 
ernor decide.     His  Elxcellency  did  de- 
cide  (for   considerations   received,    as 
one  fears),  the  beaten  party  threatened. 
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the  Governor  attempted  to  arrest  them, 
but  was  countermined;  they  arrested 
him:  he  had  died  in  their  hands. 

Hence  the  usurper  was  an  anxious 
man.  Point  after  point  he  had  scored, 
but  the  rubber  was  still  in  dispute. 
The  rival  party  played  doggedly  on  and 
held  a  card  or  two  yet  The  kid- 
napping and  imprisonment  had  won 
the  first  game.  The  approval  of  Mr. 
Warren  Hastings  (for  reasons  still  un- 
disclosed) and  the  endorsement  of  the 
accomplished  fact  by  a  venal  Court  of 
Governors  at  Home  had  come  within 
a  pip  of  landing  the  second.  The  re- 
versal of  that  endorsement  by  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  had  gone  near  to 
spoiling  all,  had  not  the  opportune 
death  of  the  prisoner  In  the  garden- 
hou^e  deferred  the  issue. 

A  dead  man  neither  tells  tales  nor  is 
capable  of  reinstatement:  that  second 
game  might  be  reckoned  drawn.  Back 
went  the  case  to  the  India  House  for 
review;  and  whilst  awaiting  instruc- 
tions, the  acting  Governor,  with  an  an- 
gry ghost  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
sorted  a  weak  hand  for  the  final  tussle, 
and  led  trumps.  He  would  force  the 
game;  the  French  were  always  with 
us  in  the  Bast;  he  fell  upon  them  (in 
time  of  peace,  look  you). 

The  man  had  anticipated  the  declara- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  had  struck  with- 
out waiting  for  permission;  had  suc- 
ceeded Indeed,  but  not  to  the  full. 
Would  the  Honorable  Court  stand  by 
him,  or  throw  him  over?  Would  the 
King's  ministers  back  him  up?  He 
rubbed  a  dubioue  nose,  reflecting  that 
much  depended  upon  how  the  thing 
was  put  before  the  big  people  at  Home. 
He  could  indite  despatches,  none  bet- 
ter; but  who  could  tell  how  they  would 
read  at  the  other  end?  They  could 
answer  no  questions;  they  might  need 
amplifying,  explaining,  setting  in  a 
proper  light  So  a  man  must  sail  for 
Home  forthwith,  a  man  of  the  best, 
one  whom  he  could  trust  to  expound 


his  aims  and  smooth  away  diflAcultles. 
A  confidential  agent  he  must  have,  but 
not  the  sort  he  had  sent  the  year  be- 
fore (he  winced  at  remembering  what 
that  mission  had  cost  him).  The  time 
had  gone  by  for  your  backstairs 
crawler,  skilled  in  the  greasing  of  itch- 
ing palms;  the  business  had  got  be- 
yond the  Court  of  Grovemors:  it  would 
be  an  aflTalr  of  la  haute  poUtiquOy  and 
the  final  word  would  be  with  the 
King^s  minister,  possibly  with  George 
himself. 

Whom  should  he  send?  and  once 
again,  whom?  He  had  about  him  men 
of  parts  and  men  of  courage,  but  not 
a  man  whom  he  couild  trust.  One  of 
the  beaten  faction  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  whilst  his  personal  follow- 
ing was  compromised;  the  taint  of  con- 
spiracy, and  of  worse,  clung  to  them 
one  and  all.  Nor  was  he  sure  of  them. 
General  this.  Colonel  that.  Member  of 
Council  the  other:  who  would  not  sell 
him  if  he  saw  his  market? 

The  Governor  looked  over  the  heads 
of  the  expectant  crowd"  and  beckoned 

m 

to  him  a  soldier  on  active  service.  The 
man  had  hardly  rank  enough;  still,  a 
major  might  pass.  What  status  had 
Philip  Francis  when  a  King's  minister 
pitchforked  the  fellow  from  his  desk 
at  the  War  Oflace  into  the  Bengal 
Council? 

Oh,  but  there  was  mortified  surprise, 
and  the  silence  of  disappointed  men 
with  claims,  who  knew  in  their  hearts 
that  the  choice  could  be  Justified. 
There  were  even  some  who  could  offer 
excuses. 

His  Excellency  had  gone  outside  the 
ring  lest  he  should  be  pestered  to  death 
by  unsuitable  apjpilicants:  the  case  was 
far  too  grave  for  favoritism — a  Job  at 
this  Juncture  might  ruin  his  noble  self. 
He  was  in  no  humor  to  give  a  Gov- 
ernment passage  to  some  broken  pun- 
ter that  he  might  escape  his  native 
creditors,  or  to  help  a  rake  to  prolong  a 
life  already  doomed  by  self-indulgence. 


As  it  Happened. 
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The  Indiaman  lay  all  but  ready; 
her  fmlt  and  water  aboard;  her  powder 
sent  below;  the  sail-maker's  gang  had 
finished  its  labors,  and  the  man  she 
was  to  carry,  the  man  of  His  Excel- 
lency's choice,  was  to  dine  at  Grovem- 
ment  House  that  evening,  and  should 
sail  at  daybreak  if  the  wind  held. 

Thus  it  befell  that  Major  Wade 
Justin,  his  mails  packed  for  the  voy- 
age, his  final  arrangements  and  fare- 
wells made,  was  riding  out  to  My  la- 
pore  that  afternoon  upon  an  unex- 
pected summons.  He  rode  slowly,  for 
the  sun  was  strong,  and  he  wished,  if 
he  might,  to  be  seen  at  his  best  at  His 
Excellency's  table  later.  A  quiet  af- 
ternoon in  quarters  would  have  been 
more  to  his  mind;  but  this  was  a  man 
who,  from  the  day  upon  which  he  had 
landed  in  India,  had  never  spared  him- 
self, who  had  always  gone  for  his  duty 
as  soon  as  he  saw  it  plainly;  and  as 
he  had  begun  he  would  finish. 

Let  us  stand  aside  and  watch  him 
pass,  the  small  black  hoofs  of  his 
dapple-gray  Arab  lightly  tapping  the 
dusty  track:  tlie  rider,  a  well-knit, 
light-boned  man  of  forty,  who  might 
pass  for  five-and-twenty  in  the  saddle, 
so  close  is  his  seat,  so  light  his  bridle- 
hand,  so  gently  have  the  crows*  feet 
pressed  the  angles  of  his  alert  and 
kindly  eyes.  The  fellow  bears  himself 
like  a  griflAn  in  his  first  season,  show- 
ing a  firm,  bronzed  cheek,  a  well-chis- 
elled lip  and  shapely  chin,  both  ex- 
quisitely scraped,  for  the  man  is  a  bit 
of  a  beau,  neat  and  dainty  as  a  young- 
ster of  half  his  year^  So  well  does 
he  carry  his  age,  and  so  helpfully  does 
the  mode  of  his  day  and  his  service 
cover  the  touches  of  time,  that  it  is 
only  when  one  looks  him  full  in  the 
face  that  one  is  conscious  of  a  pres- 
ence which  only  years  can  confer,  and 
which  is  rarely  conferred  to  a  man 
upon  the  sunny  side  of  thirty-five. 

"A  d d  poor  bottle-man,"  his  mess 

had  dubbed  him  whilst  still  a  subal- 


tern, and  Justin  had  owned  the  im- 
peachment •  with  a  disarming  laugh: 
'*You  drink  to  the  health  of  his  Ma- 
jesty,, but  I  follow  his  example.  Can 
ye  point  me  to  a  better?"  A  placable, 
tactful  fellow  this,  you  perceive,  who 
had  been  known  to  permit  Philip  sober 
to  recall  the  cartel  despatched  by 
Philip  in  his  cupe.  'Twas  a  duelling 
age:  the  crack  of  the  pistol  rings  out 
sharply  and  often  in  the  annals  of 
the  time.  Our  countrymen  in  the  East 
were  at  least  as  keen  upon  the  point 
of  honor  as  their  brethren  at  Home: 
neither  the  forlorn  fewness  of  their 
numbers  nor  the  tremendous  issues 
which  hung  upon  irreplaceable  lives 
deterred  them.  Warren  Hastings  goes 
out  with  Francis—think  of  it!  the 
veritable  Junius  of  the  Letters  ex- 
changes shots  with  the  first  and  grreat- 
est  of  England's  proconsuls;  the  bullet 
that  might  have  changed  the  destiny 
of  the  East  flies  wide,  it  is  the  spite- 
ful pamphleteer  who  takes  a  wound. 
Heavens!  how  men  quarrelled  in  that 
day,  and  the  lengths  they  went!  The 
bitterness  and  the  pertinacities  of 
those  old  "affairs  of  honor"!  Every 
fort,  factory,  and  mess  had  its  fire- 
eater,  the  younger  the  fiercer;  raw 
griffins,  with  their  names  to  make, 
insisted  upon  going  out,  would  take 
no  denials,  and  fought  across  the 
handkerchief  from  preference.  Justin 
had  come  through  this  furnace  un- 
scathed. As  second,  as  referee,  as 
president  of  courts  of  honor  he  had 
acted  times  without  number;  but  not 
the  hottest  head  in  the  Presidency, 
unless  bemused  with  rack  punch,  had 
ventured  to  make  a  principal  of  this 
dapper,  courteous  little  man,  whose 
sword-arm  was  as  cool  and  em  supple 
as  a  steel  rod,  and  who  could  kill  a 
kite  upon  the  wing  with  the  pistol. 

Nathless,  'tis  probable  the  man's  ab- 
stemious habit  had  retarded  his  promo- 
tion. Moderation  is  seldom  popular. 
In  our  own  time  the  general  who  fights 
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an  entirely  well-planned  and  successful 
campaign  upon  cold  tea  is  detested  and 
despised  by  the  troops  he  leads,  to  vic- 
tory, and  whose  healths  he  sedulously 
preserved,  whilst  the  rosy-gilled  viveur, 
whose  genial  presence  and  bluff  ad- 
dress are  the  mask  of  shaken  nerve, 
may  lose  battle  after  battle  and  still 
be  worshipped  by  his  poor  tipsifled 
Tommies,  kindred  spirits,  with  a  wink 
for  frailties  which  they  passionately 
deny.  Justin  was  widely  respected, 
but  not  loved  as  men  love  the  victim 
of  some  endearing  vice;  nobody  Jobbed 
for  him  as  men  will  Job  for  a  brother 
toper;  but,  otherwise,  he  had  nothing 
to  regret:  at  forty  he  had  seen  his 
mess  out  and  was  the  doyen  of  the 
garrison,  well  thought  of  by  the  lead- 
ing natives,  and  held  to  possess  the 
best  heart,  the  clearest  head,  and  the 
cleanest  sheet  In  Fort  George. 

Hence,  since  everything  comes  to 
him  who  can  wait,  when  his  Excel- 
lency wanted  an  agent-extraordinary 
he  picked  this  prim,  silent  fellow, 
grumbling  as  he  made  his  selection, 
that  If  It  came  to  heavy  fighting,  the 
Thirty-ninth  would  miss  the  best  wing- 
leader  in  India. 

To  return  to  our  man  on  the  gray 
Arab. 

Where  compound  walls  constricted  a 
suburb  lane,  the  rideif  must  needs  draw 
rein:  a  palki  Issuing  from  a  garden  en- 
trance blocked  the  way.  Some  one 
within  was  swearing  gruffly  at  a  serv- 
ant who  hastily  effaced  chalk-marks 
from  the  door.  The  execrations  passed 
into  a  Joyful  shout  "Ho,  Justin,  my 
good  fellow!  This  is  luck!  Set  me 
down,  boys.  Bearer,  help  me  out  of 
this.  Walt.  I'm  with  ye  In  a  moment, 
old  friend.  Ha!  Ha!  My  crutch, 
boy!"  A  hot-faced  man  of  full  habit, 
puffing  and  chuckling  as  he  moved. 
approached  the  rider,  whom  courtesy 
compelled  to  dismount 

"So  here  I  have  ye!  Ha  ha!— the 
man  of  all  I  was  dyin'  to  see!    Come, 


my  dear  major — ^ye  know  my  gardens. 
What?  An  engagement?  Absurd!  Oh, 
but  ye  must  and  shall!*' 

"Nay,  Shr  Robin,  I  thank  ye  heartily; 
my  time  is  not  my  own,  and,  with  your 
leave,  I  must  not  and  shall  not!**  re- 
plied Justin,  with  a  certain  smiling 
crlspness,  and  it  was  the  florid  general 
who  yielded,  as  men  always  did  yield 
to  the  Impenetrable  courtesy  of 
Justin. 

"What,  not  a  bottle?  and  ye  sail  to- 
night A  parting  glass,  then!*'  urged 
the  other. 

"Not  a  thimbleful,  as  you  love  me. 
Come,  I  appeal  to  your  Judgment:  I 
have  far  to  ride  in  this  sun,  and  am 
to  dine  with  the  Governor.** 

"Hang  the  Governor!"  growled  the 
Governor's  Commander-in-Chief,  for  it 
was  he,  no  less;  and  instantly  forcing 
the  Jolly  laugh  for  which  he  was  fa- 
mous, hobbled  nearer  to  his  companion 
and  caught  his  sleeve;  "Then,  as  ye 
will  not  sit  with  me,  ye  piece  of 
cruelty,  I  must  make  my  adieux  stand- 
ing, though  I  swear  my  toe  is  on  fire 
already.  Look  here,  my  boy,  I  con- 
gratulate ye.  'Tis  Home  ye  are  going, 
and  with  despatches.  The  billet  was 
mine  by  rights,  ha!  ha!  But  let  that 
pass." 

*They  couldn't  spare  Sir  Robin *' 
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And  that's  truer  than  ye  know," 
with  a  meaning  nod  and  a  grimace. 
"Justin, — my  boy,  I  may  call  ye? — I've 
always  stood  your  friend.  Ye'U  admit 
as  much;  'twas  your  cursed  punctilious- 
ness, not  my  ill-will,  that  has  kept  ye 
a  poor  man.    Y^'ve  had  your  chances.*' 

"Have  I  complained?" 

"Never!  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have 
always  given  ye  my  good  word,  and 
now  I  am  by  way  of  wanting  a  bit  of 
my  own  back,  for  I  have  need  of 
yours.  Yes!"  The  speaker's  Jovial 
face  was  drawn  and  earnest  now,  and 
his  voice  husky  and  caressing,  his 
bk>odshot  eye  songht  to  catch  and  hold 
his  man's.      Justin,  detained  by  the 
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sleeve,  stiffened  instinctively,  appre- 
hending disagreeables. 

*'Ye  wUl  back  me  before  tlie  Govern- 
ors, Justin?  Ye  will?  We  liave  pulled 
through  a  ticklish  time  together.  Poor 
PigDt  was  an  arrogant  fool,  and 
greedy;  and  that's  God*s  truth,  though 
the  man's  dead.  He  had  made  three 
fortunes.  Why  couldn't  he  go  Home 
and  give  the  rest  a  chance?  'Twas 
bound  to  come  in  some  form  or  other, 
for  we  are  none  of  us  here  for  our 
healths.  We  all  want  a  dip  in  the 
lucky-bag  (all  but  yourself,  ha!  ha!). 
But,  as  fbr  what  happened,  ye  know, 
Justin,  as  well  as  any  man,  that  I  had 
no  hand  in  it.  J  need  not  particularize: 
but  there  are  things  which  an  officer 

and  a  gentleman That  arrest,  now, 

'twas  mutiny,  no  less;  and  the  manner 
of  it  was  infernally  inhospitable.  To 
drink  a  man's  wine,  share  liis  carriage 
and  all,  with  the  warrant  in  one's 
pocket!  No,  no;  a  Fletcher  couldn't  do 
it,  but  a  Stuart,  faugh!  These  adven- 
turers are  not  squeamish.  No;  I  as- 
sure you,  I " 

**Just  80.  Tou  were  not  involved. 
As  I  was  given  to  understand,  your 
gout " 

"Was  'unpardonably  opportune.' 
Rumbold's  word,  confound  him!  Not  to 
my  face,  but  I  know  what  they  say  in 
the  closet  O,  I  have  still  my  friends! 
ha!  ha!  But  none  like  you,  my  boy, 
none!  And  'tis  your  good  offices  with 
the  Court  I  am  building  upon." 

But  Justin  gave  no  sign.  He  was 
courteously  anxious  to  escape,  but  had 
seen  no  opening  yet  Fletcher  ran  on, 
edging  nearer:  there  was  more  to  come. 
His  eye  twinkled  as  if  he  had  perpe- 
trated a  joke;  he  emitted  small  humor- 
ous sounds  and  indulged  in  grotesque 
facial  contortions  whilst  loosing  at  in- 
tervals a  rich,  throaty  laugh  as  if  to 
point  a  good  story;  standing  back  from 
his  man  to  watch  the  Jape  home,  still 
holding  to  his  sleeve.  'Twas  Sir  Rob- 
ert's way  ("Robin"  he  was  for  being 


called) — ^it  was  his  manner,  his  tem- 
perament, as  courteous  reserve  was 
Justin's;  but  the  world  must  be  amused, 
and  is  apt  to  undervalue  staid,  good 
service  whilst  profuse  to  its  favorite 
buffoon. 

"These  fellows  have  had  the  devil*s 
own  luck,  so  far;  but,  mark  me,  the 
thing  will  miscarry,  yet  That  garden- 
house  business — ^we  know  what  will 
out;  eh,  my  boy?"  The  husky  voice 
fell  low  and  tremulous. 

"Sir  Robin,  I  know  nothing,  and  have 
shut  my  ears  to  bazaar  ffup.  You  had 
sent  me  upon  special  service  up-country 
before  the  trouble  began,  and  I  have 
been  engaged  with  the  French  in  one 
form  or  another  ever  since " 
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'Tour  Who  is  talking  of  you?" 
blurted  the  other  with  momentary  loss 
of  patience.  "It  is  I  who  am  in  the 
cleft  stick,  and  need  you,  O,  more  than 
I  can  tell!  Yet  ye  have  put  off  coming 
to  me  until  the  last  moment,  and  want 
to  give  me  the  go-by:  I  swear  ye  do! 
Have  I  not  writ  to  ye  twice?  Never 
say  ye  did  not  get — Whew!  Then,  be- 
gad, 'tis  as  I  feared;  our  people  have 
been  got  at:  there's  a  hedge  about  us. 
I  was  upon  my  way  to  ye  when  ye 
came  up.  I  swear  'tis  a  providence. 
Ha!  ha!"  he  laughed.  "For,  lookye, 
Justin,  'twas  necessary  for  me  to  have 
speech  with  ye  at  all  hazards,  and  here 
we  are,  though  I  fancy  at  some  risk 
to  us  both."  He  glanced  sharply  down 
the  lane  and  chuckled  grimly. 
'So  bad  as  that.  Sir  Robin?" 
'My  boy,  ye  know  nothing:  that's 
your  safety.  But  I  know  all,  to  my 
danger.  Both  sides  approached  me:  I — 
well — ^I  played  with  *em.  What  was  a 
man  to  do?  And  it  seems  I've  fallen 
between  two  stools.  You  were  away, 
but  a  man  upon  the  spot,  as  I  was, 
and  with  my  tom-toe  In  a  vice,  and  in 
such  agony  that  I  signed  anything  that 

that  villain  Stuart  put  before  me 

They  acted  without  my  knowledge;  I 
was  as  innocent  as  a  babe;  I  swear  It; 
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but  nominally,  ye  know,  I  was  In  com- 
mand. They  claim  to  hold  my  signa- 
ture for  everything  the  military  did; 
Ifea,  even  for  what  ye  knott'* — a  meaning 
nod,  the  Jolly  cheeks  shook,  the  eyes 
were  urgent — "Yes,  Stuart  lays  it  to 
me — think,  to  me!  He  has  put  it  about 
that  my  gout  was  a  blind.  *Who  stuck 
the  Pigotr  is  the  cant  word  of  my 
British  regiments:  the  little  rascal 
drums  shout  it  after  my  palki.  I  dread 
going  abroad.  They  chalk  it  on  my 
compound  gates.  Look!  'Tls  dam- 
nable! Conceive,  being  charged  with  a 
crime  ye  never  so  much  as  contem- 
plated, and  hate  the  thought  of!  And 
meanwhile,  this  twelvemonth  they 
have  kept  me  upon  the  sick-list.  Stu- 
art acts:  I  have  not  power  to  post  a 
sentry." 

'General,  I  commiserate  you — but — " 
'Well  ye  may,  my  boy,  for  I  doubt 
I  am  the  next  to  go.  Say  the  cry 
grows  hot,  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
wants  a  victim,  here  I  lie,  handy  and 
helpless,  a  temple  sacrifice,  a  goat  to 
be  pushed  to  the  mugger!  Whilst  if  I 
protest  publicly,  appeal  to  the  Court, 
say — as  he  did — egad^  there's  other  gar- 
den-houses, and  'twill  soon  be  *Who 
killed  Cock  Robinr    Ha!  ha!" 

The  speaker  was  in  pain,  was  in  dan- 
ger, was  suffering  the  extreme  of  anx- 
iety, yet  he  laughed.  There  are  men 
who  would  laugh  upon  the  ladder  with 
the  noose  around  the  neck.  Robert 
Fletcher  was  of  the  breed. 

Justin,  though  outwardly  calm,  was 
painfully  embarrassed.     This  was  not 
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one  of  the  valedictory  visits  which  be 
had  contemplated.  Fletcher's  familiar^ 
Itles,  his  appeals  to  a  friendship  which 
had  never  subsisted,  and  to  good  offices 
which  had  not  been  rendered,  left  his 
former  subordinate  watchful  and  cold. 
Yet  the  distress  of  the  one  and  the 
fine  nature  of  the  other  were  tending 
to  an  understanding  when  the  haste 
of  the  suppliant  spoilt  all.  It  came  at 
last  suddenly,  for  the  man  was  desper- 
ate and  could  trust  no  go-between. 

"Well,  I  shall  be  thinking  of  ye, 
shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  ye,  too. 
I  dare  not  detain  ye  longer,  my  boy. 
There's  my  case.  I  place  my  good 
name  in  your  hands.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  use  It  at  your  discre- 
tion- 
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'Sir  Robin,  I?  No,  sir!"  returned 
Justin  with  surprise  and  stiffly,  putting 
his  hands  behind  him. 

"In  my  service,  of  course,  but  at 
your  unfettered " 

"Again  no,  sir,"  more  stiffly.  "I  de- 
cline to  act  for  ye;  I  will  accept  no 
commission:  I  can  entertain  nothing  of 
the  kind." 

"But,  my  dear  Major " 

"Sir  Robin,  I  must  be  gone;  I  am 
waited  for.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish 
— I  beg  you  to  release  my  sleeve.  Sir, 
respect  yourself.  Our  people  are 
watching  us."  The  men  drew  apart; 
a  packet  small  and  hard  fell  and  lay  In 
the  highway  dust.  Justin  remounted 
with  dignified  speed;  the  other,  with 
working  lips  and  hot  eyes,  watched 
him  go. 

Ashton  HiUiera, 


(To  be  continued.) 
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This  is  not  a  learned  paper.  It  is 
the  result  of  shaving  with  a  Bradshaw, 
using  him,  I  should  explain,  not  as  an 
implement,  but  as  a  storehouse  of  an 
indispensable  accessory.  As  such, 
while    not    entering   Into    competition 


with  professed  shaving-books  like  that 
one  which  Its  publishers,  who  entertain 
us  with  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare 
at  every  shave,  describe  (quoting,  I  be- 
lieve, from  that  dramatist)  as  '^his 
precious    volume,    this    most    goodly 
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book,"  h{  la  not  yet  altogether  to  be 
despised.  He  provides  a  practically  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  somewhat  indif- 
ferent shaving  papers. 

These  are  bat  a  by-product  of  Brad- 
«haw,  for,  it  is  needless  to  say,  his 
pages  are  full  of  Interest  and  informa- 
tion.   One  point,  a  small  one,  happened 
to  strike  the  writer  as  he  glanced  at 
them  hastily  in  the  moments  of  use, 
and  that  was  the  oddness  and  inappro- 
priateness    of    many    of    the    station 
names.  Stoafs  Nest,  for  instance!  How . 
absurd  to  take  a  ticket  to  Stoafs  Nest! 
How  absurd  for  Stoafs  Neat  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  platform  and  a  waiting- 
room  and  a  parcels  office!    And  Mamlnf 
Road;  how  depressing!     With  what  a 
sinking  of  the  heart  would  one  receive 
the  intimation  that  one  was  to  be  in- 
terned  at   Mumby  Road!     I   have   no 
doubt  that  the  Mumby  Roadsters  are 
everything  that  is  charming,  that  they 
are  polished,  intelligent,  amiable.    But 
that  the  name  of  their  place  of  resi- 
dence does  anything  to  enhance  their 
gaiety  I  am  prepared  to  deny.    Quaker's 
Yard,  again.    There  is  no  harm  in  the 
name.    As  the  title  of  a  novel,  some- 
what quaint  and  drab-colored,  it  might 
pass;  but  I  submit  that  it  is  no  name 
for   a    station.      Not   that    the    queer 
names  of  stations  which  I  have  in  my 
mind    are    always    unattractive.      In 
0ome  moods  the  idea  of  booking  for 
Desert  would  be  most  refreshing.    And 
to  the  right  person  at  the  right  time 
(to  use  the  Aristotelian  formula)  there 
might  conceivably  be  no  dearer  goal 
than  Clara  or  Mary  Tavy  or  Kitty  Brew- 
ster, and  if,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
these  are  matters  of  individual  or  tem- 
porary preference,  Legacy  (G.W.R.)  ais 
the  object  of  a  trip  might  not  unreason- 
ably be  expected  to  prove  universally 
popular.    To  reach  it  you  have  but  to 
study  the  index  to  Bradshaw,  and  pay 
your  fare. 

Of  course  you  would  find  the  aspect 
of  the  places  ludicrously  different  from 


that  which  their  names  suggest.  And 
here  we  touch  on  the  speculative  ele- 
ment which  makes  the  study  of  names 
in  a  map  so  fascinating  an  occupation 
to  the  imaginative.  I  wonder  how 
many  people  nowadays  read  a  book 
called  "A  Cruise  upon  Wheels,"  by 
Charles  Collins,  and  of  these  bow  many 
recall  the  passage  where  Messrs. 
Fudge  and  Pinchbold  (the  originals  of 
whom  were,  I  believe,  the  writer  and 
bis  wife)  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
their  momentous  drive  from  St  Omer 
to  Geneva.  "I  delight  in  a  map,"  said 
Mr.  Pinchbold,  eagerly  opening  the  one 
in  question  and  spreading  it  out  upon 
the  floor.  **I  like  to  pick  out  all  sorts 
of  strange  lonely-looking  places  and 
imagine  what  they  are  like.  Look 
here,"  he  continued,  sprawling  over  the 
map,  and  pointing  at  a  spot  on  it  with 
his  pencil,  "Ancy  le  Franc;  fancy  the 
dulness  of  Ancy  le  Franc!  Tonnerre 
again — the  French  for  thunder — what 
an  awful  place  that  must  be! 

Assuredly  the  place-names  of  France 
afford  a  fascinating  field  for  such  spec- 
ulations as  those  of  the  adventurous 
friends.  With  their  record  of  saint  and 
noble,  castle,  rock  and  river,  they  fill 
the  ear  perhaps  more  resoundingly  than 
ours.  And  yet  I  think  that  for  variety, 
quaintness,  suggestiveness,  and  charm 
our  English  names,  and  especially  the 
names  of  our  country  villages,  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  those  of  any  in 
the  world. 

Matthew  Arnold,  fresh  from  a  tour 
in  the  United  States,  declared  that  he 
could  not  endure  to  live  in  a  country 
where  towns  were  called  by  such 
names  as  BriggsviUe  and  Jacksonville^ 
and  certainly  the  names  of  our  ham- 
lets have  an  air  of  reality  and  sincer- 
ity which  gives  one  more  feeling  of 
repose  than  the  eclectic  nomenclature 
of  newer  lands.  Take  some  of  the 
commonest  of  them,  say,  Norton,  Sut- 
ton, Boston  and  Weston.  They  are  un- 
pretending names;  but  there  is  nothing 
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artificial  about  them.  And  tiiey  may 
even  be  Instructive.  They  Indicate  set- 
tlements  North,  South,  East  or  West 
of  something — ^If  one  only  knew  what. 
But  let  them  be  decorated,  as  so  many 
of  them  are,  with  the  name  of  some 
family  which  once  held  the  manor,  and 
the  gain  is  often  considerable.  Sutton 
Valence  and  Sutton  Courtney^  Norton 
MondeviUe  and  Enston  Mcmdit  are 
names  of  significance  and  distinction. 
Not  that  the  addition  of  the  name  of 
a  manorial  family  is  always  an  im- 
provement. You  shall  find  in  Oxford- 
shire BroughUm  and  Broughton  Poggs. 
Few  would  deny  that  Broughton  plain, 
is  the  more  dignified  name  of  the  two. 
Less  pleasing  to  the  ear  than  the  name 
of  Lydiard  Millioent  is  that  of  her  sister 
village  Lydiard  Tregooze.  And  it  may 
be  conceded  that  our  Cambridgeshire 
Bumpsteads  add  but  little  melody  to  the 
appellatives — be  they  Helton  or  Steeple 
— ^to  which  they  are  appended.  But 
in  very  many  cases  tlie  combination  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  Some  of  them 
could  hardly  be  bettered  by  the  inven- 
tion of  poet  or  novelist  Lydiard  Milli- 
cent  Just  mentioned,  is  an  idyll  in  itself, 
and  Compton  Winyatea  a  romance. 

Graphic  are  the  additions  which  in- 
dicate some  local  characteristic.  Such 
are  Stanford^in-the-Vale,  Moreton^-the- 
Marshy  Horgeyrnext'the-Sea,  Bourton-on- 
tke-Water  (Venice  of  English  villages. 
It  is  indeed  fitly  named),  and  best  of 
all  Stou^on-the-Wold,  Expressive  of  an 
ancient  habitation  on  breezy  uplands, 
the  name  is,  I  am  told,  the  special  ad- 
miration of  American  tourists.  Some 
of  these  sobriquets  give  one  a  hint  as 
to  the  part  of  England  in  which  the 
villages  to  which  they  are  attached  are 
to  be  fbund.  For  Instance,  only  In 
those  counties  where  ranges  of  hills  are 
called  "edges"  and  deserve  the  name 
can  the  many  '*uiider-edges"  be  placed. 
But  the  name  WonaforMn-Efngland  is 
not  descriptive,  and  as  an  indication  of 
its  locality  the  addition  is  a  little  uu- 


Inf ormlng.  In  point  of  fact  the  Wans- 
ford  so  known  is  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  of  the  aflAx  the  following  explana- 
tion is  given.  It  is  said  that  at  some 
period  not  specified  Nene  overflowed 
his  bounds,  and  sweeping  all  before 
him  bore  down  among  other  objects  a 
certain  dweller  on  his  banks  (a  native, 
let  us  suppose,  of  Nassington  Cotter- 
stock),  he,  good  man,  being  in  his  bed 
at  the  time  and  indeed  fast  asleep. 
When  day  dawned  and  he  woke  to  find 
himself  in  unfamiliar  surroundings,  he 
inquired  in  dismay  where  he  might  be. 
On  receiving  the  answer,  "Wansford," 
he  ejaculated  in  surprise,  "What! 
Wansford  in  England?"  and  Wansford- 
in-England  the  village  is  called  to  this 
day.  But  this  story  will  perhaps  not 
carry  conviction  even  to  those  unfamil- 
iar with  the  precise  nature  of  an  cetio- 
logical  legend. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  village 
names  like  those  already  mentioned 
having  reference  to  the  points  of  the 
compass  which  are  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  face  of  England,  while  Woot- 
tons  or  Wood  towns  abound  wherever 
trees  are  plenty,  Eatons  wherever  riv- 
ers fretting  their  banks  have  enclosed 
islands,  Langleys  wherever  long 
meadows  may  hdve  been  a  feature  of 
the  place,  and  Kingstons  In  the  many 
localities  which  may  have  had  special 
relations  with  one  or  other  of  our 
defunct  sovereigns,  yet  It  remains  true 
that  there  is  a  certain  character  which 
distinguishes  the  place-names  of  diifer- 
ent  countiesr' 

Let  us  start  from  Cambridge  (as  the 
writer  must  needs  start  to  get  any- 
where) northwards.  With  what  a  cliill 
and  fenny  sound  are  we  greeted  by 
such  names  as  Mepal  and  Momea  and 
Qin/yhime,  though  this  note  becomes  still 
clearer  if  leaving  the  roadway  we 
strike  on  ChUtering  Fen  or  the  Louder 
Delphs,  on  MorUm^s  Learn  or  Yenrnty- 
deH*8  Dyke,  But  pass  the  Lincolnshire 
border,  cross  the  tracl^  by  wlilch  the 
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Danes  spread  fanwlse  over  middle 
England,  and  the  names  have  a  differ- 
ent ring.  A  quarter  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire village  names  end  in  **by,"  the 
note  of  a  Danish  settlement  Wragby 
and  Scawby  by  their  very  sound  sug- 
gest the  tough  uncompromising  free- 
booter from  overseas,  and  Th4ire%by  and 
Qrimslty^  Aawarby^  Aalackhy  and  AlffOT' 
kirk  seem  dimly  reminiscent  of  Norse 
mythology.  Yorkshire  names  again — 
witness  NarthaUerton  and  Bedaiet  8elbu 
and  TMrsh-^nrrj  with  them  a  sugges- 
tion of  bleakness  and  virility. 

For  some  reason  or  other  there  seems 
to  be  a  larger  proportion  of  quaint  and 
surprising  names  in  Herefordshire  than 
in  any  other  English  county.  In  no 
other  county  could  you  find  so  queer 
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a  collection  as  Moocas  and  Murde, 
M<My  and  Mathony  StretUm  Sugtcaa  and 
DindOTf  Clehonffer^  Ode  PUehcrd  and 
King's  "Pffon,  Perhaps  the  oddness  of 
some  of  these  names  is  accounted  for 
by  the  proximity  of  Wales  and  in  fact 
many  of  the  Herefordshire  village 
names,  for  instance  Llancillo,  Llan- 
inabo,  and  Ganarew  are  frankly  Welsh. 
In  both  respects  both  in  the  eccentric- 
ity of  some  of  them  and  In  the  Celtic 
character  of  others,  the  neighboring 
county  of  Salop  with  Its  Church  Pulver- 
hath  and  its  Caradoc  HilU  resembles 
Herefordshire.  Into  that  Jungle  of 
consonants  in  which  any  consideration 
of  Welsh  plac^names  would  involve 
the  imaginary  traveller,  I  do  not  enter; 
but  I  have  often  wondered  if  It  Is  due 
to  the  despair  of  some  Saxon  about 
getting  bis  tongue  round  the  Celtic 
*y'8"  and  "wV*  that  among  the 
'Llans"  of  Brecon  and  Cardigan  we 
find  the  exotic  names  Patricia  and 
Strata  Florida,  Names  of  similar  char- 
acter are  Aspatria  In  Cumberland  {Olar- 
amara  In  the  same  county  belongs  per- 
haps to  a  different  class),  and,  more 
obviously  due  to  the  study  of  the  "Clas- 
sical Dictionary."  Etruria  in  the  Pot- 
teries of  Staffordshire. 
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Of  counties  further  Inland  Warwick- 
shire, Brummagem  notwithstanding,  la 
a  fair  and  pastoral  district,  and  Its 
quiet  villages  are  not  unfitly  named. 
Wanfes  Woottofk,  otherwise  called  TToo*- 
ton  Wawen,  seems  as  archaic  to  the  ear 
as  an  Anglo-Saxon  attitude  to  the  eye, 
and  Henley-inrArden  is  redolent  of 
Shakespeare  and  gracious  Shakespear- 
ian heroines.  Typically  English,  too, 
is  Berkshire,  home  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  Tom  Biown,  and  the  most  engag- 
ing variety  of  British  pig,  and  homely 
and  English  its  local  names,  from 
Bracknell  and  8ai%ahur9t,  telling  of  their 
situation  on  the  dry  ferny  outskirts  of 
Windsor  Forest,  to  Charneif  and  Hanmey 
and  Ocosey^  in  the  valley  of  the  Ock, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  places  which 
a  recent  writer  of  a  charming  local 
study  has  with  pleasant  mystery  half 
disguised  under  the  title  "Islands  of 
the  Vale,"  or  northwards  yet  to  "the 
two  Hinkseys,'*  beloved  of  Arnold,  and 
those  Thameside  Cots  Busoot  and  Rod- 
coie,  and  Kelmsoott,  fit  home  this  last 
for  the  writer  of  "The  Earthly  Para- 
dise." 

Somerset  has  a  characteristic  group 
of  names  in  those  of  the  villages  of  our 
West  Country  Fenland,  the  marshes  of 
the  Parret  What  reader  of  Macau- 
lay's  account  of  Sedgemoor  but  has 
had  his  attention  arrested  by  the 
names  of  Chedaoy  and  Middlezoy  and 
Western  Zoylandf  How  rustical  again 
are  Wookey  and  Shepton  Mallet,  and,  to 
leave  villages  for  a  moment,  what  a 
charm  lives  in  the  name  of  Glastonbury, 
and  yet  more  the  Isle  of  Avalonf  Ap- 
ple island  Is  what  it  means,  no  more. 
Yet  about  It  there  clings  such  a  golden 
halo  of  mystery  and  romance  that  it 
is  with  something  of  a  shock  that  one 
discovers  it  in  the  same  county  map 
with  Clifton  and  Weston-super-Mare.  No 
further  west  must  we  be  tempted 
though  called  by  the  land  of  Tor  and 
Combe;  as  for  the  Cornish  names,  they 
are,  like  those  ot  Wales,  a  thing  apart* 
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though  that  they  are  full  of  character 
no  one  will  deny. 

But  of  all  the  Bnglish  counties  it  is 
fiurely  Dorsetshire  that  bears  the  palm 
for  the  attractiyeness  of  her   village 
names.      Where    else    will    you    find 
names  so  suggestive  of  pastoral  peace 
as  Melhury,  so  engaging  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  Wpnford  Eagle  and  Itoerne  Mitt' 
ster,  so  generous  in  their  polysyllabic 
Latinity  as  Kyme  Intrlnseoa  and  Whit- 
ohuroh  Cmu>nicorum,   pride   of   Marsh- 
wood  Vale?     Of  names  indicative  of 
monastic  antecedents  Dorsetshire  has 
not  a  few-    Besides  the  Minsters,  Yet- 
minster,  Beaminster,  and  Iweme  Minster^ 
ju«t  mentioned,  there  are  Ceme  At^bas 
(she  stands  with  her  sister  village  Up- 
ceme  remote  beside  the  clear  waters 
of  the  little  Cerne),  M^lmry  Abbas,  Win- 
ierbome  Abbas  and  Miltfm  Abbas  (with 
what  surprise  and  delight  does  one  dis- 
cover the  great  square  tower  of  an 
ancient    foundation     rising     from     a 
wooded  cup  in  those  secluded  hills!). 
Monastic  too  is  Toller  FraPrum,  with 
its  oddly  named  companion  Toller  por- 
corum.     It  is   the  quaint  fancy  of  a 
friend  of  mine  that  the  addition  to  the 
latter    is    a    nickname    whereby    the 
brethren  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  lo- 
cated at  Upper  Totter  indicated  their 
contempt  for  the  lower  village,  which 
was    the    abode    of    unlettered    men 
mainly    interested    in   the   feeding   of 
swine.     However  this  may  be.  "Pigs' 
Toller*'  is  a  humble  place  enough  to- 
day, as  one  can  testify  who  in  its  tiny 
hostelry  has  lunched  off  such  fare  as 
the  place  can  luroduce  at  short  notice. 
4.e.  what  Horace  calls  "second"  bread, 
small  beer,  and  yet  smaller  cheese,  the 
"blue  vinny"  of  the  district. 

Yet  not  all  Dorsetshire  names  are 
above  criticism.  As  you  stand  on  the 
summit  of  BulbaiTOw  Hill  and  look 
westwards  over  Rawlbury  Gamp  you 
shall  see  a  signpost,  and  on  it  the  word 
Idappotcder.  Mappowder  is  the  name  of 
a  vUlage.  but  as  a  village  name  it  is 


unconvincing  and  unattractive.    Inored- 
nlus  odi.    It  had  better  been  applied  to 
some  other  use.    Indeed,  had  I  not  fol- 
lowed the  guiding  hand  I  should  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  village  so 
called.    And  this  reminds  me  tliat  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  map  you  may 
still  find  names  not  merely  improbable 
but  impossible,  and,  as  I  believe,  exist- 
ent only  in  the  imagination  of  the  map 
maker.    A  while  ago  I  was  in  Bucks, 
and  studying  a  map  of  Bucks.     My 
eye   fell   upon   the   name   Cweesjeejes- 
hatiffer,  and  I  thought  that  if  there  were* 
indeed  a  place  with  such  a  name  the 
matter  needed  looking  into.     So  I  cy- 
cled through  Buckinghamshire  beech- 
woods,  past  clearings  where  men  were 
fellhig  fafftis  sUvatica  to  turn  her  into 
Windsor  chain,  and  I  reached  the  spot 
where    the   map   indicated    the   place 
called  Cowesjeejeehanger,    And  I  stood 
upon  the  plot  of  ground  (it  w&s  upon 
the  outskirts  of  a  village)  and  I  asked 
all  and  sundry  that  came  within  hear- 
ing, "Is  this  Cowesfeejeehaniferr    And 
not  one  would  admit  that  it  was,  and 
it    was    very    evident    that    they    all 
thought  me  mad.    But  this  is  a  digres- 
sion. 

If  Dorsetshire  comes  first  best  in  the 
order  of  merit  for  names,  I  should  give 
Bedfordshire  the  last  place  on  the  list 
The  very  name  of  the  county,  despite 
its  ducal  associations,  is  singularly  un- 
impressive, and  there  is  a  peculiarly 
thin  and  meagre  note  about  quite  a 
number  of  Bedfordshire  names.     Old 
Warden  is  good,  and  EoughUm  Conquest; 
but  Bletsoe  and  Sils<^  and  Potsgrove  and 
Titrvey  and   Blunham,   and    above   all 
BiggHemtade,  with  its  indefinable  sug- 
gestion (I  speak  as  a  fool)  of  hopeless 
lower-middle-class  life — these  are,  well 
— Bedfordshire    names.      There    is    a 
Russian    proverb   that   every   country 
has  the  Jews  it  deserves.     And  since 
we  are  considering  the  place-names  of 
English  counties,  and  the  most  r^pandu 
of  English  place-names  is  Barton  (I  am 
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told  that  there  are  sixty  Bartons  on  the 
map  of  England),  I  feel  inclined  to  re- 
cast the  proverb  and  reproduce  it  in 
the  form  **every  county  has  the  Bar- 
tons it  deserves."  Now  how  does  Bed- 
fordshire stand  this  test? 

Warwickshire  has  Barton-ln-the- 
Heath  (which  sounds  breezy  enough  to 
suit  Mr.  Petulengro),  and  Leicester- 
shire Barton-in-the-Beans  (and  thus 
placed  a  Barton  may  well  be  a  para- 
dise in  June),  but  Bedfordshire?  Bed- 
fordshire has  Bartoh-in-the-Clay.  How 
dull!  It  might  be  the  original  of  the 
place  which  a  popular  divine  (author 
of  sundry  stories  of  school  life  which 
as  schoolboys  we  used  to  read  with  a 
kind  of  fascinated  amazement  at  the 
unlikeness  of  the  presentment  to  the 
reality  which  we  knew)  chose  as  the 
home  of  one  of  his  characters,  a  boy  of 
parts  but  handicapped  by  depressing 
surroundings — ^it  might  be  the  original 
of  Fuzby-le-Mud,  home  of  Kenrlck  in 
"St  Winifred's,  or  the  World  of 
School." 

Tet  doubtless  Bedfordshire  has  Its 
admirers.  Horace  Walpole,  who  re- 
ferred to  Northamptonshire  as  "a  lump 
of  mud,  stuck  over  with  steeples, 
speaks  of  "dear  old  Bedfordshire. 
And  if  the  name  of  your  native  place 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  so  long 
as  it  be  a  real  name  and  not  selected 
from  the  "Classical  Dictionary,"  or  in- 
vented for  purposes  of  advertisement 
like  Port  SunUght  or  Garden  City,  loy- 
alty demands  that  you  should  stick  to 
it.  Apart  from  this  a  change  is  rarely 
a  change  for  the  better.  I  read  the 
other  day  that  a  place  called  Mersea 
In  E3ssex  was  to  be  developed  and 
formed  into  two  fashionable  water- 
ing-places, and  that  these  by  special 
permission  of  royalty  were  to  bear  the 
names  of  Kingsville  and  QueeMvine.  .1 
yield  to  no  man  in  devotton  to  the 
throne,  yet  I  cannot  help  feelln^if  that 
here  we  are  getting  perilously  near  to 
BriffffsviHe  and  Jwsksowoii}^.    Fowlmere, 
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which  has  of  late  years  appeared  in 
ordnance  maps  in  place  of  Foulmire, 
the  denomination  to  which  a  Cam- 
bridgeshire village  had  long  submitted, 
is,  I  believe,  a  genuine  restoration  of  a 
corrupt  reading.  But  it  was  on  no 
grounds  of  archaeological  correctness 
that  the  unsuccessful  applicants  of 
whom  I  have  now  to  speak  based  their 
claim  to  re-chrlsteu  their  native  vil- 
lages. There  Is  In  Dorset  a  group  of 
villages  which  in  some  form  or  other 
have  as  their  eponym  the  stream  in 
whose  valley  they  are  situated.  The 
stream  is  named  Puddle,  and  the  vil- 
lages bear  the  names  of  Puddle^Hinton, 
Puddletown,  Tolpuddle,  Affpuddle,  Twnv- 
er's  Puddle,  and  Bryan's  Puddle,  One 
is  reminded  of  the  riddle  about  the 
letter  "m."  Some,  like  Queen  Mary, 
"have  it  before,"  some,  like  King  Wil- 
liam, "have  it  behind."  Poor  things, 
poor  things!  The  inhabitants  of  these 
villages  sent  to  a  former  Postmaster- 
General — ^If  I  am  rightly  Informed,  Mr. 
Cecil  Raikes — a  request  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  change  their 
names,  and  replace  them  with  more 
euphonious  substitutes  which  they 
obligingly  supplied.  Back  came  the  of- 
ficial reply,  curt,  overbearing,  inexor- 
able, "Puddle  you  are  and  Puddle  you 
must  remain." 

This  ruling  may  seem  all  very  well 
to  those  who  live  at  Stow-on-the-Wold 
or  Lydiard  Millieent  or  Oompton  Win" 
yatea  but  it  may  appear  a  dlfllcult  doc- 
trine to  those  whom  Fortune  has 
caused  to  be  bom  at  Blunham  or  Bun- 
gay or  Mumiiy  Road,  And  yet  I  wrong 
the  dwellers  at  these  places  by  the 
wholly  unwarranted  assumption  that 
they  have  ever  had  the  smallest  idea 
of  changing  the  names  referred  to. 
For  names  become  dear  for  many  a 
good  reason  besides  tliat  of  euphony. 
And  here  I  feel  I  owe  some  apology  to 
those  the  names  of  whose  native  places 
I  have  touched  upon  with  the  uncom- 
prehending levity  of  the  outsider.     It 
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was  but  for  a  moments  Aiversioii,  aud 
it  is  not  in  this  spirit  that  I  turn  from 
a  superficial  consideration  of  names 
which,  quaint  or  beautiful,  are  but  the 
labels  of  far  more  charming  realities. 
Villages  of  England,  nestling  beneath 
smooth  downs,  or  lifted  high  on  breezy 
wolds,  bowered  in  woods  where  only 
the  straight  blue  smoke  of  October 
days  betrays  your  hiding,  er  pricking 
the  sky  with   spires  far  seen  across 
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East  Anglican  flats,  clustered  round 
spacious  greens  or  mirrored  in  slow- 
moving  waters,  how  many  an  English- 
man dying  in  lands  far  off  has  sought 
you  with  his  inward  vision,  sought  you 
and  seen  you  clearly  though  his  out- 
ward eye  grew  dim.  We  who  with  liv- 
ing eyes  may  stHl  behold  salute  you 
with  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  of 

me. 

Marcus  Dimsdale. 
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ACT  II. 

NOTES  ON  CHARACTERS  IN  THIS 

ACT. 

Bolt  St.  John. — ^Theatrical  manager. 
A  man  of  the  finest  artistic  taste.  Oth- 
erwise a  brute,  especially  in  manner. 
A  biggish  man.  He  cares  for  nothing 
and  nobody  when  his  artistic  ideas  are 
at  stake.  Occasionally  there  Is  some- 
thing wistful  in  bis  voice.  Age  about 
50. 

Henry  Cleland. — Stage-manager.  A 
little,  obsequious  man,  with  sharp  fea- 
tures. A  time-server,  and  capable  of 
duplicity.  Profound  admirer  of  his 
wife.    Age  46. 

Mrs.  Cleland  (Henrietta  Blackwood). 
— A  fine  actress.  Too  good  for  the  pub- 
lic. Wearing  out  after  a  long  and  ar- 
duous career;  but  she  can  still  play  vir- 
gins. Disillusioned,  natiarally.  Isn't 
quite  sure  whether  she  has  ever  been 
a  genuine  "star"  or  not,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  Kind-hearted-  Great  ad- 
miration for  St  John.    Age  unknown. 

Same   scene.      Time:    Mondau  morning. 
{Disk,  Uue.)    8ir  Charles  is  aUme,  dic- 
tating into  the  dictaphone. 
Sir  C.    I  mu«t  have  a  reply  by  re- 
turn  or  it   is  off.     Yours  faithfully. 


Lord  Rugby.  My  dear  Rugby,  All  my 
excuses  for  not  coming  round  last 
night  to  the  smoker.  I  was  prevented 
by  the  most  urgent  business.  You 
never  know  in  my  trade  what  may 
turn  up.  See  you,  I  suppose,  at  the 
Committee—  iEnter  Kendnrick  and  Em- 
ily Vernon,  r.] 

Sir  C.  [finishing  quickly]— meeting  of 
the  A.C.  next  Thursday.  Yours  sin- 
cerely.   [He  jumps  up.] 

Kendrick.  I  met  Mrs.  Vernon  in  the 
street  and  piloted  her  up. 

Sir  C.  [nervous,  shaking  hands  tcUh 
EmUy],  Good  morning.  Have  this 
chair,  will  you? 

EmUy  [questioningly].  No  worse  for 
the  adventure? 

Sir  C.  [smdles  awkwardly].    Oh,  no! 

Kendrick  [to  Sir  Charles].  I  say — 
have  you  had  the  figures  of  the  "Sun- 
day Morning  News*'? 

Sir  C.    No. 

Kendrick.  You  were  right  about  that 
"Crimes  of  Passion"  series,  by  Jove! 
Thirty-six  thousand  up!  Twenty-five 
thousand  up  last  week!  What  about 
it,  eh?  I  came  across  a  ripping  one 
yesterday-  The  Halifax  murder,  in. 
1886;  began  with  a  ripping  adultery. 
I  Just  wanted  to  ask  you 

Sir  C.  [slightly  disturlxd].    All  right! 
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All  right!  I've  got  a  meeting  on  here 
at  twelve.  Half  a  moment!  [Hastens 
to  door  I,  and  opens  U.}  I  say,  Frank. 
Oh!  yon  ore  there!  Ck>me  and  look 
after  Mrs.  V«*non.  [To  Emily,]  Ex- 
cuse me  two  seconds,  will  you.  Now, 
Kendrick!  [Exeunt  Sir  Charles  and 
Kendricky  r.  Enter  Francis  taking  off 
his  gloves.] 

Francis.  Well  Emily.  [They  shake 
hands,] 

EmUy.  You  seem  to  be  quite  in- 
stalled here. 

Fronts,  I'm  the  darling  of  the  place. 
My  dramatic  criticism  is  said  to  be 
snappy  without  being  Ticious.  And 
now  I've  been  appointed  head  of  the 
obituary  department,  at  my  own  re- 
quest.    Add  this  to  my  chairmanship 

of  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Limited 

EmUy.  Why  the  obituary  depart- 
ment? 

Francis.  It  seemed  to  give  the  wid- 
est scope  for  humor.  And  you  know, 
humor  is  Just  what  this  place  is  short 
of. 

EmUy.  I  thought  you  published  lots 
of  comic  papers. 

Fronds.    Have  you  ever  seen  one  of 
our  Goinic  papers? 
mnUy.    No. 

Fronds.  Well,  have  a  look  at  one. 
.  .  .  No,  that's  hardly  friendly.  Don't 
luiTe  a  look  at  one. 

Emily.  And  Is  that  your  room  now? 
{indicating  door  1.1 

Francis.  That  is  my  room.  I'm  on 
the  very  steps  of  the  throne. 

EmMy.  I  should  never  have  guessed 
that  you  would  settle  down  here. 

Frottds  [mock-cofiftdentiaily,  in  a  lower 
voice].  I  sha'n't.  My  only  rule  is 
never  to  settle  down.  But  as  an  ama- 
teur of  human  nature  I  couldn't  miss 
such  a  unique  opportunity  of  studying 
the  English  mind  as  fed  by  the  Wor- 
gan  press,  and  the  English  Ideal  as 
mirrored  in  the  British  Theatre.  Gould 
I?  I  shall  probably  give  myself  a  year 
of  this  excitement     More  would  not 
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be  good  for  me.    I  suppose  you're  here 
for  the  meeting? 

EmUy.  Yes.  It  seems  it  isn't  ex- 
actly a  formal  meeting. 

Fronds.  Merely  a  chat,  I'm  told.  In- 
stead of  being  chairman  I  shall  be  Just 
a  plain  person,  like  you  or  Charlie  or 
the  Chief. 

Emily  [quietly].  Charlie  was  talking 
to  me  about  it  yesterday. 

Francis  [slightly  lifting  his  ey^)rows]. 
Oh!    Sunday! 

EmUy   [looking  away  from  Francis]. 
^e  called  to  see  me. 
Fronds.    Where? 

EmUy.  The  natural  place.  My 
r  ras.  Where  should  you  have  called 
if  you'd  wanted  to  see  me?  .  .  .  How- 
ever, I'll  1)0  candid  with  you.  I  was 
Just  as  startled  as  you  are — ^more,  even! 
Fronds.  I'm — ^why  should  you  be 
startled?  Unless,  of  course,  It's  a  nun- 
nery that  you  inhabit. 

EmUy.  (Put  yourself  in  the  position 
of  the  poor  but  virtuous  actress  spend- 
ing a  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  wash- 
ing imitiktlon  lace — ^when  in  walks  Sir 
Charles  Worgan,  millionaire. 

Fronds.  But  after  all  Charlie  is  only 
Charlie. 

EmUy.    That's  where  you're  wrong. 
He's  a  good  deal  more  than  Charlie. 
So  I  concealed  the  lace. 
Francis.    Did  he  come  in  the  motor? 
EmUy.    He  came  on  his  feet.    Why? 
Fronds.     Nothing.     Only  he  started 
out  in  the  motor. 
Emily.    I  daresay  it  broke  down. 
Fronds.    And  he  came  back  in  it 
EmUy  [knpatimtly].    Indeed!    Well, 
there's  another  mystery  of  a  motor-car, 
that's  all!    The  point  is  that  be  called 
to  consult  me. 
Fronds.    What  about? 
EmUy.    About  the  next  production  at 
the  Prince's.    You  see,  I  have  always 
read  plays  for  the  Chief.    That's  really 
how  the  Chief  came  to  take  me  on, 
and  I  suppose  that's  why  they  gave 
me  a  share  in  the  company  and  called 
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me  a  director.    He  eeemed  to  be  quite 
disturbed. 

FratuHs.    Who?    Charlie? 

EmUy,  Yes.  He  said  he  understood 
that  the  next  production  was  to  be 
•The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Francis,    So  it  was. 

Emiltf.  The  Chief  appears  to  be 
changing  his  mind.  Just  recently  he's 
read  "The  Lion's  Share"— that  Welsh 
piece  by  Lloyd  Morgan. 

Francis.    Stage  Society? 

EmUy.  Yes.  He  went  to  one  of  the 
rehearsals,  and  he's  tremendously  keen 
on  it 

Francis.  Really!  [Taking  tickets  and 
programme  from  his  pocket.]  Yes. 
That* s  it  I'm  going  to  see  it  this  af- 
ternoon. They've  sent  me  a  couple  of 
tickets.    Care  to  come? 

Emihf*  You  needn't  be  so  stuck  up 
with  your  two  tickets.  I  went  last 
night 

Francis.  Why,  you  informed  me  not 
long  since  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
tickets  for  Sunday  night  performances 
of  the  Stage  Society.  You  said  even 
duchesses  were  glad  to  crowd  into  the 
gallery,  and  critics  hadn't  a  dog's 
chance. 

EmUtf.  Charles  had  got  tickets  some- 
how. He  left  a  stall  for  me  and  asked 
me  If  I'd  go.  He  told  me  he  might  be 
there  himself,  but  he  wasn't  sure. 

Frands.    And  was  he? 

EmUy.  Yes.  [With  a  trace  of  self- 
consoimtsness,  after  a  paused  He  had 
the  next  stall  to  mine. 

Francis  [nodding  his  Ttead].  Extraor- 
dinary how  shy  that  youth  is  about 
being  intellectual!  He  told  me  he  was 
going  to  a  smoking-concert.  Was  it  a 
success — ^the  Welsh  thing? 

Emily.  Oh,  yes.  But  that's  nothing. 
Anything  would  be  a  success  in  Lon- 
don on  Sunday  night.  People  are  so 
grateful. 

Frands,    Then  you  didn't  like  it? 

Emily.   On  the  contrary.    I  adored  it 

Fronds.    Did   Charlie? 


Emily  [shakes  her  head;  a  Uttle 
pause].    He  didn't  see  it 

Frands.  I  suppose  it's  one  of  those 
disagreeable  plays,  as  we  say  in  the 
"Mercury" — ^the  disastrous  effect  of 
French  influence  on  the  Non-conformist 
mind. 

Emily.  It  was  so  real  that  I  could 
have 

Frands.  You  confirm  my  worst  sus- 
picions. 

EmUy  [rnniling],  7ou*re  bound  to  en- 
Joy  it. 

Fronds.    But  Charlie  didn't? 

EmUy.  And  yet,  you  know,  he  is 
clever — don't  you  think  so*?  Just  look 
at  what  he's  done  with  the  Prince's? 
Don't  you  think  he's  frightfully  clever? 

Frands.    Clever  isn't  the  word. 

EmUy.    What  is  the  word? 

Frands.  There  isn't  a  word.  I've 
lived  with  Charlie  now  for  four  months, 
and  I've  looked  carefully  through  the 
dictionary,  and  I've  satisfied  myself 
that  there  isn't  a  word.    Charlie  baffles. 

Emily.  Yes,  that's  why  he's  so  fas- 
cinating.    I   was  only  thinking,  as  I 

walked  back  last  night [stopping: 

in  a  differmt  voice]  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  we  walked  back  together  after  the 
theatre  to  my  square.  It  wa^  such  a 
lovely  night 

Frands.  It  was.  [Enter  Page-boy 
uH^  8t.  John.] 

Page-boy.    Mr.  St.  John.     [Exit.] 

Frands  [rising].  Good  morning,  St 
John.    How  are  you? 

8t.  John.  Mondayish.  [To  Emily.] 
Hello!    What  are  you  doing  here? 

Emily  [shaking  hands  uHth  Mm],  Good 
morning,  Chief.  Sir  Charles  asked  me 
to  come. 

8t.  John  [displeased].  Oh!  [Enter  Sir 
Charles,  n,  quickly.] 

Sir  O.  Morning,  St  John  [shakes 
hands].    Thanks  for  being  so  prompt 

St.  John.  I  thought  you  wanted  to 
have  a  chat  with  met 

Sir  €.  So  I  do.  But  it  occurred  to 
me  afterwards  ther^  couldn't  be  any 
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harm  In  asking  all  the  other  directors. 
[He  takes  record  out  of  dictaphone.} 

St.  John.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Cle- 
land  and  his  wife  are  coming? 

8ir  C.  Well,  my  dear  St  John, 
surely  your  stage-manager  and  your 
leading  lady  ought  to  be  consulted,  if 
any  one  ought,  especially  as  they're  di- 
rectors 

8t.  John,  Is  this  a  board  meeting,  or 
isn't  it?  If  it  is,  why  hasn't  it  been 
properly  summoned?  I  don't  set  up 
as  a  cast-iron  devotee  of  business  rules, 
but 

Sir  C    Not  strictly  a  board  meeting 

FrancU.  Rather,  a  meeting  of  the 
board.  {To  Sir  Chorlee,}  There's  no 
"chahr,"  I  take  it? 

Sir  <7.  No,  no;  quite  unnecessary. 
Now,  St  John,  I  Just  want  to  state  a 
few  things  [lookkiff  at  doch].  Well,  of 
course  if  the  Clelands  are  late,  we  can't 
help  it  Anyhow — [pause,  as  i^  making 
up  hie  mind}  I've  been  going  into  the 
accounts,  and  it  may  be  said  that  we've 
turned  the  comer — ^but  not  very  far. 
There's  been  a  profit  of  about  a  hun- 
dred pounds  on  the  last  three  months — 
since  the  company  was  definitely 
formed.  A  hundred  pounds  in  three 
months  is  not  much.  It  will  just  pay 
the  interest  on  the  debentures.  Of 
course  it  would  have  been  larger  but 
for  the  matinees  of  "The  Broken 
Heart'  On  the  other  hand,  }t  would 
have  been  smaller— in  fact  there  would 
have  been  a  loss^-if  we  had  paid 
proper  salaries.  The  directors  get 
nothing,  as  directors.  Mr.  Cleland  and 
Miss  Henrietta  Blackwood  accept 
rather  nominal  salaries,  partly  because 
th^re  together,  but  no  doubt  partly 
on  account  of  Mrs.  Cleland's — er — ad- 
vancing age;  the  other  members  of  the 
troupe  are  equally  iU-paid.  As  for 
you.  St  John,  your  remuneration  as 
manager  is — ^well,  inadequate. 

St,  John,  Don't  you  worry  about 
that  You  can  put  it  that  what  I  re- 
ceive is  for  playing  a  small  part  now 


and  then.  For  my  producing  there's 
no  question  of  adequate  remuneration. 
Couldn't  be!  Frohman  himself  couldn't 
remunerate  me  adequately  for  my  pro- 
ducing! I'm  the  greatest  producer  on 
earth.    Every  one  knows  that 

Sir  C,  Well,  there  it  is!  All  I  want 
to  point  out  is  that  we  are  at  a  critical 
period  in  our  career.  We  mustn't  be 
too  satisfied  with  ourselves.  We  must 
consolidate  our  position.  The  future 
depends  on  what  we  do  now.  Our 
present  bill  will  probably  run  another 
couple  of  months. 

St.  John.  It  may,  or  it  mayn't.  I 
never  like  to  run  a  piece  out  I  want 
to  have  something  else  ready  in  three 
weeks,  and  I  can  do  it 

Sir  €.  That's  Just  what  I'm  anxious 
to  discuss.  Do  you  really  mean  that 
you  can  do  a  Shakespearian  production 
in  three  weeks? 

St.  John,  I've  decided  against  **The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  I  thought  you 
understood  that  I'm  going  to  do  **The 
Lion's  Share."  I  saw  it  last  night 
and  I  practically  arranged  wfth  the  au- 
thor— ^Lloyd  Morgan,  or  Morgan  Lloyd, 
or.  whatever  his  name  is.  It's  a  great 
thing.  Let  everybody  take  notice  of 
what  I  say!    It's  a  great  thing! 

Sir  C.  I  also  saw  it  last  night  It 
may  or  may  not  be  a  great  thing — I 
don't  pretend  to  be  a  Judge 

St,  John,    That's  all  right  then.    I  do. 

Sir  C,  But  I  pretend  to  be  a  Judge 
of  what  will  succeed.  And  I  don't 
think  "The  Lion's  S|iare"  would  suc- 
ceed. I'm  quite  sure  it  isn't  a  cer- 
tainty. 

St.  John,  It's  no  part  of  my  scheme 
to  produce  certainties.  As  far  as  that 
goes,  I've  never  met  one.  More  money 
has  been  lost  on  certainties  than  would 
pay  off  the  bally  National  Debt.  My 
scheme  is  to  produce  masterpieces. 
.  Sir  C,  And  If  the  public  won't  come 
\  to  see  them? 

St,  John,  So  much  the  worse  for  the 
public!    The  loss  is  theirs! 
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Sir  C.  It  seems  to  me  the  lose  will 
also  be  ours. 

Francis  [soothingU/l.  St  John  means 
that  the  public  and  ourselves  will  share 
the  loss.  But  whereas  we  shall  know 
exactly  how  much  we  have  lost,  the 
public  will  be  under  the  disadvantage 
of  never  guessing  that  it  has  lost  any- 
thing at  all. 

Sir  C.  [m  a  low  tone  to  Francis], 
Just  let  me  speak,  will  you?  [Francis 
ffives  a  courteous  humorous  smUe  of  oofv- 
sent,] 

8t.  John,  Besides,  who  says  the 
public  won't  come? 

iSfir  €,  I  do.  Another  thhig— "The 
Uon's  Share*'  contains  no  decent  part 
for  Miss  Blackwood. 

8t,  John,  I  can't  help  that.  At  my 
theatre  the  company  has  got  to  fit  the 
play.  Let  the  old  girl  have  a  rest. 
God  knows  she's  been  working  like  a 
camel.  [Enter  Page-ltoy  ioUh  Mr,  and 
Mrs,  CMand,] 

Sir  C,  [to  Page-boy],  Boy!  [Page" 
bo^  comes  round  to  Sir  Charles  and 
¥)aUs,] 

Mrs,  O,  I  do  hope  we  aren't  late. 
The  fact  is  we  met  my  dear  old  father 
in  the  Strand.  I  hadn't  seen  him  for 
months,  and  it  gave  me  quite  a  turn. 
How  d'ye  do.  Sir  Charles?  [ffreeting 
Ktrn], 

Vleland  [voho  has  been  shaking  hands 
round;  quietly  to  Sir  Chtxrles],  I  got 
your  letter  this  morning. 

Sir  G.  [nods].  Now. Mrs.  Cleland — 
have  this  chair.  St.  John  Is  thinking 
of  producing  a  play  with  no  part  for 
you.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 
[Hands  dictaphone  records  to  Page-boy. 
Ea>U  Page-bof/.] 

Mrs.  C.  [after  shaking  hands  round  and 
kissing  EmUy].  I  know  what  I  should 
have  said  twenty  years  ago.  But  I 
often  say  nowadays  that  my  Idea  of 
bliss  is  a  dozen  oysters  and  go  to  bed 
comfortably  at  ten  o'clock.  So  long  as 
you  pay  my  salary,  I  don't  mind. 
Salaries    have    been   so    very   regular 


lately,    I    wouldn't   like   it   disturbed. 
Would  you,  my  dear?  [to  EmUy], 

Sir  C,  The  question  is,  how  long  we 
should  be  able  to  keep  on  paying  sal- 
aries, with  you  out  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  C.  Now  that's  very  nice  of 
you,  Sir  Charles. 

Cleland  [rubbing  his  Juinds].  "Lion's 
Share,"  I  suppose  you're  talking  about? 

Sir  C,  What's  your  view  of  this 
wonderful  piece,  Cleland? 

Cleland  [askance  at  St.  John],  Well, 
I  only  saw  the  dress-rehearsaL  Of 
course  it's  clever,  undoubtedly  clever. 
It  may  please  the  Stage  Society;  but  if 
you  ask  me  my  frank  opinion 

St.  John.  Sam's  opinion  is  worth 
nothing  at  all,  especially  if  it's  frank. 
When  he  tries  to  imitate  me  it  isn't 
always  so  bad.  I  didn't  engage  Sam 
as  a  connoisseur.  I  engaged  him  be- 
cause his  wife  can  act 

Mrs.  C,  My  old  father  said  to  me 
this  morning^.  "Henrietta,"  he  says, 
"you  and  I  are  the  only  members  of  the 
Blackwood  family  that  can  really  act. 
I  could  act  a  railway  engine.  And  I 
believe    you    could,     too,"     he    says. 

Didn't  he,  Sam?    Excuse  me,  Chief. 

• 

St.  John.  And  also  because  he's  the 
only  stage-manager  in  London  who'll 
do  what  you  tell  him  without  any  d— d 
improvements  of  his  own.  But  as  for 
his  views — they  are  invariably  vulgar. 
Sam  would  make  a  fortune  if  he  were 
let  alone. 

Cleland,  I  should.  Just  give  me  a 
chance 

St,  John,  Not  much,  Sammy!  Not 
if  I  know  It! 

Sir  C.  What  is  your  opinion  of  "The 
Lion's  Share,"  Mrs.  Cleland? 

Mrs.  C.  [indignant].  Don't  ask  me. 
How  should  I  know?  My  own 
nephew's  playing  in  it,  but  could  he 
get  a  seat  for  me  last  night?  No! 
I've  been  before  the  London  public 
for  twenty-six  years,  but  could  I  get 
In  on  my  card?    No. 

Francis.    If     you'll     give     me     the 
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pleasure  of  your  company  this  after- 
noon, Mrs.  Cleland,  I*Te  got  a  couple 
of  stalls. 

Mr8,  C.  Much  obliged,  Mr.  Worgan. 
But  if  I  can*t  go  on  Sunday  I  don't  go 
at  all.  I'm  not  proud;  but  either  I'm 
Henrietta  Blackwood  or  I'm  not!  At 
least,  that's  how  I  look  at  it 

Sir  €.  Mrs.  Vernon  has  seen  the 
play 

Mrs.  C.    Congratulations,  my  dear! 

Sir  C.  But  I  haven't  yet  asked  her 
views,  formally 

8t.  John.  You  needn't.  Sir  Charles. 
I  feel  somehow  that  I  can  struggle  on 
without  'em. 

Sir  C.  But  she  was  put  on  the 
Board  simply  because  she'd  always 
been  used  to  reading  plays  for  you! 
How  often  have  you  said  what  fine 
taste  she  has! 

St.  John.  That's  true.  I  value  her 
opinion — ^when  I  want  it.  But  in  this 
case  my  mind  is  made  up.  You  were 
sitting  together  last  night,  you  two!  I 
saw  yoa. 

Sir  C.    That  was  a  mere  accident. 

St  John,  Agreed!  A(*rldent8  will 
l\iappen.     [Hums  on  air.] 

Sir  C.  [controlling  himself}.  As  I 
said  before,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a 
Judge 

SL  John.  As  I  said  before,  I  do. 
That  about  settles  that,  doesn't  it 

Sk-  C.  No  [gravely  and  obstinatdy]. 
Speaking  simply  as  a  member  of  the 
public,  my  objections  to  the  piece,  if 
only  I  could  put  them  properly— of 
course  it's  not  my  line  to  explain 

St.  John.  Don't  let  that  trouble  you. 
I  can  explain  your  objections.  You've 
got  three  objections.  The  first  is  that 
this  play  is  true  to  life,  the  second  la 
that  it's  original,  and  the  third  Is  that 
it's  beautifuL  You're  a  bold  financier, 
but  you're  afraid  of  beauty;  you  detest 
originality:  and  as  for  truth,  it  makes 
you  hold  your  nose.  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know  all  about  your  confounded 
objections?      I'm    turned    fifty.      I've 


spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  In  trying 
to  make  this  d— -d  town  appreciate 
beauty,  and  though  I've  succeeded  once 
or  twice,  the  broad  result  Is  that  I 
can't  look  my  greengrocer  in  the  face. 
But  I  wouldn't  swop  places  with  you. 
It  would  be  like  being  blind  and  deaf. 
[Sitddenly  to  Francis,  as  to  one  who  un^ 
dersUmds.}  I  wish  you'd  seen  "The 
Lion's  Share."  I  know  what  you'd 
say! 

Sir  C.  [iiuieiay].  Come  now,  St. 
John,  whatever  the  private  opinions  of 
any  of  us  may  be,  I  am  quite  sure  we 
shall  all  be  agreed  that  this  wonder- 
ful play  of  yours  won't  please  the  pub- 
lic. [Looks  at  EmUy,  as  if  for  oonfirma- 
tion.]  It  would  be  bound  to  be  a  frost. 
.    .    .    You  yourself 

Xt  John  [springing  up].  Nothing  of 
the  kind!  Nothing  of  the  kind!  No 
one  ever  caught  me  saying  that  any 
play  on  earth  would  be  a  frost.  No 
really  new  thing  ever  yet  succeeded 
but  what  all  the  blessed  wiseacres  who 
know  the  public  best  swore  It  would  be 
a  rank  failure.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
In  the  end  you  chaps  are  always 
wrong.  Public  taste  Js  continually 
chaiitfin;;.  Is  it  you  chaps  who  change 
It?  Not  much.  It'i^  we  who  change 
it.  Hut  before  we  can  begin  to  work, 
we  must  get  past  a  pack  of  in- 
feru.'il  rotters  who  say  they  have  their 
finger  on  the  public  pulse.  [More 
ifuietly.]  Well,  we  do  get  past  that's 
one  comfort 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  Chief!  How  you  carry 
on,  to  be  sure!  Ifs  worse  than  a  re- 
hearsal. And  this  isn't  your  stage,  you 
know. 

Sk-  C.  [smilingh  That's  all  right 
that's  all  right  St  John  is  always 
enthusiastic.  A  month  ago  he  was  just 
as  enthusiastic  for  Shakespeare. 

St.  John.  Yes,  but  then  I  hadn't  got 
ray  eye  on  a  good  modem  ple^e. 

Sir  C.  I  suppose  you'll  admit  that 
"The  Lion's  Share"  Is  not  as  good  a 
play    as    "The   Merchant   of   Venice." 
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I've  been  reading  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice'*  myself.  A  most  Interesting 
old  play!  Now  therms  beauty,  to  use 
your  own  word.  If  you  like. 

St  John,  Sudden  discovery  of  a 
hitherto  neglected  author  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  "Dally  Mercury." 

Sir  O,    All  this  is  not  argument 

8t.  John,  My  excellent  Sir  Charles, 
any  ass  of  an  actor-manager  can  pro- 
duce Shakespeare. 

Francis,  Bxcuse  me,  St  John,  I 
don't  wish  to  Interrupt  a  duel,  but  you 
told  me  exactly  the  contrary  not  long 
since.  Ton  said  there  wasn't  an  actor- 
manager  in  London  who  understood 
Shakespeare  enough  to  make  even  a  de- 
cent call-boy  In  a  Shakespearean  pro- 
duction. 

8U  John.  And  I  ^as  right  Some 
day  I'll  show  'em.  But  I'm  not  going 
to  spend  my  time  on  Shakespeare  when 
I've  got  a  first-class  modem  production 
all  waiting.  It's  the  Shakespeares  of 
the  future  that  I'm  on. 

Bir  €.    Now  seriously,  St  John 

[A  pautK.I 

Cleland^  The  wife  is  a  really  tre- 
mendous Portia,  Chief.  Aren't  you, 
Henrietta? 

Mrs.  C.  He  knows.  He  saw  me  at 
the  old  Novelty  in  '80. 

Sir  CL  And  I  was  thinking  that  Jes- 
sica was  the  very  part  for  Mrs.  Yemon 
— I  hope  you  won't  deny  that  It's  about 
time  Mrs.  Yemon  had  a  decent  show 
[half  Unighing'l, 

8t,  John  [ooldlyl.  Since  you've  men- 
tioned it,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  I've 
decided  that  Mrs.  Yemon  must  leave 
the  Prince's  company. 

EmUy,  Chief — ^you  aren't {stops] , 

Sir  C.  [annoyed].  Now  what's  this? 
[OeneraX  surprise,] 

St  John,  I'm  not  satisfied  with  h^ 
work.  The  truth  Is,  I  never  was.  I 
was  taken  by  her  enthusiasm  for  a 
good  thing.  But  what's  that  got  to  do 
with  acting? 
Emily  [deeply  moved^.  You  aren't  go- 


ing to  throw  me  over?  I've  always 
tried  my  very  best  What  do  you 
think  I  shall  do  if  you  throw  me  over? 
St,  John.  I  don't  know.  Whatever 
you  do  you  oughtn't  to  act  any  more. 
Because  It  ain't  your  line.  You're 
simply  painful  In  "The  Mayor  of  Cas- 
terbridge,"  and  no  one  knows  it  better 
than  yon. 
Mrs.  C.  Don't  listen  to  him,  Emily. 
St.  John  [ffrowHnff],  You  needn't 
think  I'm  not  sorry  for  her.  But  I 
won't  have  all  my  productions  messed 
up  for  evermore  just  because  I've  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  engage  an  ac- 
tress who  can't  act  I  want  a  fine  pro- 
duction, and  I  mean  to  have  it  I  don't 
care  twopence  for  anything  else.  I'm 
not  a  philanthropist  I'm  a  brute. 
Everybody  knows  that  [EmUy  moioes 
away  from  the  others,  and  tries  to  ixmtrol 
herself.] 

Sir  C.    You're  not  going  to 

St,  John  [chaUenginff  h/im  ioUh  a  stiff 
look],  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  favor- 
ites in  the  company. 

Sir  a    Favorites? 

St.  John.  Yes,  favorites.  I  mean 
nothing  offensive.  But  I've  had  thia 
on  my  mind  some  time.  You  began 
the  subject    Now  you  know! 

Sir  €.  But  Mrs.'  Yernon  Is  a  di- 
rector of  the  company. 

St,  John.  Who  made  her  a  director 
of  the  company?  You  did;  just  as  you 
made  your  brother  the  nominal  chair- 
man. Not  that  I  mind  that  in  the 
least.  She  can  be  a  director  of  forty 
companies  so  long  as  she  doesn't  act  on 
my  stage. 

Sir  C.    Your  stage? 

St,  John,    My  stage. 

Sir  C.    The  company's  stage. 

St.  John,    D n  the  company! 

Sir  C.  You  can't  damn  the  company. 
The  company  saved  you  when  you 
never  expected  to  be  saved.  The  com- 
pany put  you  on  your  legs,  and  put  the 
theatre  on  its  legs.  The  company 
gave  you  two  thousand  pounds'  worth 
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of  shares  for  a  goodwill  that  was  worth 
nothing.  The  company  gave  shares  to 
Mr.  Gleland  and  Miss  Blackwood  for 
arrears  of  salary,  and  the  same  to  Mrs. 
Vernon.  My  brother  and  I  bought 
shares.  On  all  these  shares  the  com- 
imny  will  pay  good  interest,  if  only  a 
little  common-sense  is  shown.  Surely 
Mrs.  Vernon  has  deserved  better  of 
you  than  to  be  dismissed  I  Without 
her 

8t  John.  Without  her  I  shouldn't 
have  had  your  help. 

Sir  €,  Bxactly,  since  you  care  to 
put  it  that  way. 

8U  John.  Well,  since  I  care  to  put 
it  that  way,  Sir  Charles,  I  don't  know 
that  I'm  so  desperately  gratefuL 
What  have  you  done,  after  all?  You 
insisted  on  an  orchestra,  to  keep  the 
audience  from  thinking.  You  invented 
a  costume  for  the  programme  girls  and 
made  a  rule  that  they  must  be  under 
twenty-five  and  pretty,  and  you  put 
up  the  price  of  the  programmes  from 
twopence  to  sixpence.  You  plastered 
the  West  End  all  over  with  colored 
posters  that  would  make  a  crocodile 
swoon.    And  that's  about  all. 

84r  C.  I  put  order  into  the  concern. 
And  I  gave  you  the  support  of  all  my 
Journals,  including  the  most  powerful 
daily  paper  in  London. 

8t.  John.  Thank  you  for  nothing! 
The  most  powerful  daily  paper  in  Lon- 
don has  got  me  laughed  at  by  all  my 
friends.  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  the 
morning  after  the  first  performance  of 
'*The  Broken  Heart,"  when  the  most 
powerful  daily  paper  in  London  talked 
for  three-quarters  of  a  column  about 
the  essential,  English,  breesy,  health- 
ful purity  of  the  Blieabethan  drama. 

Mr9.  C.  I  remember  they  called  me 
Harriet  Instead  of  Henrietta. 

Franci9.  A  mi^;>rint  [To  8t.  /oftn] 
It  was  all  a  misprint 

8W  a  [guietly].  Still,  the  public 
comes,  now. 

8t.  John.    Yes,  and  what  a  public! 


84r  O.  There's  only  one  sort  of 
public.    It's  the  sort  that  pays. 

8t.  John.  Let  it  fork  it  out  then,  and 
accept  what  I  choose  to  give  it!  I'll 
choose  my  plays,  and  I'll  choose  my 
playera.  I'm  sorry  for  Bmlly,  but  I 
can't  help  it  So  long  as  Fm  the  man- 
ager, 111  be  the  manager.  I'll  keep  a 
free  hand. 

8ir  C.  [threatminifly}.  If  you 
wanted  to  keep  a  free  hand,  you  ought 
not  to  have  accepted  my  money. 

Bt.  John.  Look  here.  Sir  Charles, 
don't  you  try  to  come  the  millionaire 
over  me.  You  may  be  a  millionaire  in 
your  private  capacity,  but  when  you 
discuss  the  theatre  with  me  you're  sim- 
ply a  man  who  doesn't  know  what  he's 
talking  about. 

Mr9.  C.  Chief,  you're  losing  your 
temper. 

8t.  JiOm.    Shut  up! 

8ir  V.  You  are  the  manager,  but 
I'm  the  largest  shareholder,  and  I  hold 
all  the  debentures.  I  can  always  out- 
vote you.  I  won't  ccmsent  to  Shakes- 
peare being  shelved.  Shakespeare  was 
your  own  idea,  not  mine.  Why  can't 
you  stick  to  it?  Why  do  you  want  to 
produce  a  morbid  play  that  mwt  fail? 
You  may  take  it  from  me,  I've  got  no 
use  for  a  frost  Every  one  knows  I'm 
in  the  Prince's.  I  don't  choose  to  be 
associated  with  failures.  And  above 
all  I  won't  consent  to  the  dismissal  of 
Mrs.  Vernon.    Is  that  clear? 

8t.  John  lapproaeMng  •  hkn,  verv 
ijuietly^.  Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of 
me? 

8ir  €.  No.  I  only  want  you  to  be- 
have reasonably. 

8t.  Jdhn.  Oh!  That's  all  you  want 
is  it?    Will  you  buy  me  out? 

8ir  C.    Certainly,  if  you  wish  it 

8t  John  [furiouslp'\.  Well,  then,  do! 
I  resign!  See?  I  resign.  You've 
saved  a  fine  enterprise,  and  ruined  it 
at  the  same  time.  Cleland's  your  man. 
Put  your  two  wooden  heads  together, 
and  you're  bound  to  make  a  howling 
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saccess  of  the  Prince's.  ClelandUl 
carry  out  your  theories  for  you.  Cle- 
land's  notion  of  realism  in  art  is  potted 
primroses  on  a  river's  brim.  Get  at  it 
at  once.  In  six  months  you'll  be  play- 
ing musical  comedy  at  the  Prince's — 
[pauae]  and  "House  full"  over  the 
portico  [soomfuUy] — ^a  thing  that's 
never  been  seen  in  my  time!  ...  I 
resign. 

£lir  C.    You  aren't  serious. 

8t.  John.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  bally 
clown?  [8olemnl4f.^  I'm  always  se- 
rious. [To  Mrs.  CkHand.]  GkKxi-bye, 
old  girl!  [EaHt  back,  with  a  violent 
hanging  of  the  door.] 

Mrs.  C.  [wUh  a  passionate  outburst, 
rising].    St.  John! 

Cleiimd  [to  his  wife].  Bit  down,  and 
be  quiet. 

Mrs.  C.  [half  hifsterical].  Loose  me! 
St.  John!  [She  rushes  out  after  him, 
crying.    Noises  in  the-  corridor.] 

Sir  C  [to  Francis].  Just  go  and 
quieten  them,  will  you.  There'll  be  a 
regular  scene  out  there  in  a  minute. 
We  can't  have  the  whole  building  upset. 

Fra/ncis.    That's  all  very  well 

Sir  C.  [i/nsisting].  There's  a  good 
fellow.    [Exit  Francis.]    I  say,  Cleland. 

Cleiand.    I'll  look  after  her. 

Sir  C.  [a  little  wutiously].  She  won't 
throw  us  over? 

Cleland  [confidently].  Leave  that  to 
me. 

Sir  C.  [after  a  gUnce  at  EmUy].  I'll 
telephone  jwu  later  in  the  day  with  an 
appointment.      I  haven't  time  now. 

CleUmd.  Good!  [Shakes  hands.] 
Splendid,  Sir  Charles.     [ExU.] 

EmQy.    I  must  go  too  [rising]. 

Sir  C.  Here!  Wait  a  bit  Sit  down 
half  a  minute.    You  can't  go  like  that. 

EnUly  [sits].  I  don't  suppose  there 
ever  was  another  man  as  rude  as  the 
Chief.  What  a  brute!  But  he's  al- 
ways the  same — simply  never  cares  for 
anything  except  his  own  ideas. 
There's  nothing  he  wouldn't  sacrifice 
for  them.    Nothing! 


Sir  C.  Well,  he'd  got  me  to  deal 
with! 

EmUy.  The  thing  that  surprised  me 
most  was  the  way  you  kept  your  tem- 
per. 

Sir  C.  Oh!  that's  nothing!  I  can 
generally  keep  my  temper  when  I  see 
the  other  man  is  losing  his.  It  was 
only  when  he  began  talking  about  fa- 
vorites that  I  nearly  let  myself  go. 

EmUy.  Seeing  us  together  last  night 
at  the  theatre — that  must  have  made 
him  think  we'd  been  plotting  agalnet 
him. 

Sir  C.  And  yet  we  hadn't,  had  we? 
I  don't  know  even  now  what  you  really 
think  about  that  play. 

EmUif.  "The  Lion's  Share?"  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  it  wouldn't  have 
a  chance  with  the  public. 

Sir  C.    But  you  think  it's  a  fine  play? 

Em4ly.  Why  do  you  think  I  think 
that? 

Sir  C.  Well,  from  what  you  said  last 
night 

EmUy.  I  was  careful  not  to  say. 
We  both  rather  kept  off  it,  /  thought. 

Sir  C.  Then  from  what  you  didn't 
say. 

Emily.     Yes,  I  think  it's  fine. 

Sir  C.  Do  you?  [genuinely  puzzled] 
And  you  think  Francis'll  like  it  too? 

Emily.     Yes. 

Sir  C.  Queer!  I  suppose  there  must 
be  something  in  it.  I  wish  you'd  ex- 
plain it  to  me — I  mean  what  you  see 
In  it. 

Emily.  Oh!  I  can't  explain.  It's 
Just  a  matter  of  taste. 

Sir  C.  You  explained  lots  of  things 
in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  anyway. 

Emily.  Oh,  Charlie,  I  didn't!  I  only 
ju«t 

Sir  C.  Yes,  you  did.  In  fact,  you 
made  me  quite  keen  on  it  That's  one 
reason  why  I  was  determined  not  to  let 
St  John  throw  it  over.  But  If  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  were  a  great  suc- 
cess, I  wouldn't  mind  "The  Lion's 
Share"  being  done  at  mating. 
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EmUy.  That  wouldn't  satlsftr  him. 
He'd  never  give  way.  And  what's 
more— he'd  never  give  way  about  me. 
[Thought fuUy.]  He'«  quite  right,  you 
know.  I  can't  act  [mnilesh  I  expect 
It's  because  I'm  too  intellectual. 

Sir  C.    Of  course  you  can  act 

EwMy,  How  do  you  know?  You've 
never  seen  me. 

Sir  C.    I'm  sure  you  can. 

EmUy,    And  what's  gohig  to  happen 

fioirf 

Sir  C.  Happen?  Nothing!  The 
theatre  will  go  on.  Do  you  think  I 
can't  run  a  theatre?  I  knew  there'd 
be  a  rumpus.  In  fact,  I  brought  it 
on,  because  things  were  bound  to  come 
to  a  crisis  between  St.  John  and  me 
sooner  or  later,  and  sooner  is  always 
best  So  I  came  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing with  Cleland  in  advance. 

Emily,    Did  you? 

Sir  C.  Yes.  I  had  to  know  exactly 
where  I  stood.  And  Cleland  is  a  very 
good  man.  You'll  see.  I'll  make  that 
theatre  hum. 

Emily,    It  was  awfully  good  of  you, 

sticking  up  for  me. 

Sir  C,  Not  at  alL  I'll  sign  you  a 
contract  for  three  years  if  you  like. 

EmUy  [nervously].  Well,  of  course 
I'm  not  in  a  position  to  refuse  oCTers  of 
that  kind.  But  really  you  are  awfully 
kind.  I  must  tell  you— I'd  no  idea  you 
were  so  good-natured.  Most  people 
have  got  an  entirely  wrong  notion  of 
you.    /  had  at  the  start. 

Sir  C.    How? 

EmUy,  They  think  you're  as  hard  as 
nails.  And  the  truth  is  you're  fear- 
fully good-natured- 

Sir  C.    No,  I'm  not 

EmUy,  Well,  look  how  you've  be- 
haved to  me!  I  can't  thank  you,  you 
know.  I  never  could  thank  any  one 
for    anything— anything    serious    that 

is. 
Sir  C.    [pteased    at    this    revelation; 

eonfidmtUilly],       That's     funny,     now 

I'm  Just  the  same.    Whenever  I  have 


to   thank   people   I   always   begin    to 
blush,  and  I  feel  awkward. 

EmUy.  I  know,  I  know.  [After  a 
•pause,]  And  yet,  I  ought  to  thank 
you.  This  makes  twice  you've  saved 
me. 

Sir  C,  Saved  you?  What  are  you 
talking  about? 

EmUy,  Well,  what  do  you  suppose 
I  should  have  done  if  you  and  Francis 
hadn't  been  in  the  affair  and  St  John 
had  had  his  way?  Where  should  I 
have  been?  I've  got  nothing  to  fall 
back  on.  I've  been  alone  for  four 
years  now,  and  every  penny  I've  spent 
I've  had  to  earn.  And  till  this  year  I 
never  made  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  in  a  single  year.  I  wasn't 
brought  up  to  earn,  that's  why.  I'm 
very  conceited,  and  if  you  ask  me  I 
think  I'm  a  fairly  finished  sort  of  ar- 
ticle; but  I  can't  do  anything  that  peo- 
j>le  u^ant  doing.  You  don't  know  what 
I've  been  through.  No  one  knows  ex- 
cept me.  You  don't  know  what  you've 
saved  me  from.  No!  I  couldn't  have 
begun  that  frightful  struggle  over 
again,  I  couldn't  have  faced  it  It's  too 
disgusting,  too  humiliating — I  should 
have 

Sir  C,    [disturbed].    But  look    here, 

Emily 

Emily.  Yes,  I  know!  One  oughtn't 
to  speak  like  that  It  makes  every- 
l)ody  80  uncomfortable.  Never  look  at 
a  danger  that's  passed!  And  yet — the 
first  time  I  saw  you  here,  and  I  man- 
aged to  Joke  about  altering  frocks 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  relief;  it  was 
painful  how  glad  I  was!  I'm  always 
looking  back  at  that  .  .  .  And 
then,  to-day,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing! Oh,  dear!  .  .  .  And  now  you 
say  a  contract  for  three  years!  [Gives 
a  great  sigh  of  relief,]  Why,  it's 
heaven;  it's  simply  Just  Paradise! 

SirC.  [going  to  door  r,  and  opening 
it].  I  say,  Kendrick.  Just  see  I'm  not 
disturbed,  will  you.  Put  a  boy  out- 
side my  door. 
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Kendrick  [ofri-  AU  right!  Meeting 
sUU  on! 

Sir  0.  Yes.  [He  puts  red  disk  up, 
and  then  oomea  Uiek  to  Emily.}  Now — 
er — ^look  here,  of  course  I'm  rather  pe- 
culiar; I  can  only  do  things  in  my  own 
way;  but  look  here — ^there  are  one  or 
two  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
To  begin  with,  do  you  know  why  I've 
never  been  to  a  i)erformance  at  the 
Prince's  when  you  were  In  the  cast? 

EmUy.    No. 

Sir  C.  Well,  it  wa«  because  I  didn't 
want  to  see  you  acting  In  public. 
[Wialks  about.} 

EmUy,    But 

Sir  C.  I'm  like  that,  that's  all.  I 
knew  you  were  obliged  to  earn  your 
living,  but  I  couldn't  stand  seeing  you 
doing  it  on  the  stage.  You  may  call 
it  sentimental.  I  don't  know.  I'm 
just  telling  you.  There's  another 
thing.  Do  you  know  why  I  insisted  on 
you  and  old  woman  Gleland  being  on 
the  Board  of  Directors? 

Emily  [Bhakea  her  head}.  I  don't 
think  anybody  quite  understood  that. 

Sir  O.  Well,  it  was  because  I 
thought  if  you  were  on  the  Board  I 
should  have  good  opportunities  of  see- 
ing you  without  being  forced  to  make 
them.  I  simply  added  Mrs.  Gleland  as 
a  cover  for  you,  so  that  you  wouldn't 
look  too  conspicuous.  What  price  that 
for  a  scheme? 

EmUy.  Now,  Charlie,  don't  go  and 
make  me  feel  awkward. 

Sir  C.  You've  got  to  feel  awkward. 
And  so  have  L  I've  told  you  those 
two  things  so  that  you  can't  say  I'm 
being  sudden.  I'm  putting  the  matter 
before  you  in  a  straightforward  way. 
I  want  you  to  marry  me. 

Emily.    Charlie! 

Sir  C.  That's  what  it  is.  I  know 
I'm  peculiar,  but  I  can't  help  it — I  can't 
say  what  I  want  to  say.  I  mean  I 
can't  bring  myself  to  say  it  Now,  for 
instance,  there's  that  word  "love."  Cu- 
rious thing — I  can't  use  it!    When  I 


hear  of  men  saying  to  women,  "I  love 
you,"  I  always  think  to  myself, 
"Well,  /  couldn't  say  It"  Don't  know 
why!  It  would  be  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  say,  "I'm  awfully  fond  of  you." 
And  I  couldn't  say  even  that  without 
being  aa  awkward  as  if  I  were  giving 
thanks.    And  yet  I  am. 

EmUy.    You  are  what? 

Sir  O.  You  know  what  Of  course 
if  we  hadn't  been  born  in  the  same 
town,  and  alnoost  in  the  same  street,  I 
expect  I  shouldn't  have  been  able  to 
talk  like  this  to  you.  I  should  have 
had  to  be  most  rottaily  arttfldal.  Un- 
derstand me,  don't  you? 

Emily.  Perfectly.  I'm  Just  the 
same. 

Sir  0.  Are  you?  That's  all  right 
then.  I  suppose  everybody  from  the 
Five  Towns  is.  Well,  what  do  you 
say? 

EmUif.    It's  so  sudden. 

Sir  C.  Oh,  dr-n  it  all,  Bmily.  That's 
really  a  bit  too  thick,  that  Is!  After 
what  I've  told  you!  Are  you  going  to 
sit  there  and  stick  me  out  that  you'd 
no  idea  I -was  above  a  bit  gone  on  you? 

EmUy.    1 — Charlie,  you  are  awful! 

Sir  0.  Did  the  idea  ever  occur  to 
you  that  I  might  ask  you  to  marry 
me?    Or  didn't  it? 

EmUy  [after  a  pa^tee}.  As  questions 
are  being  put — ^when  you  got  up  this 
morning  did  you  Intend  to  propose  to 
me  to-day? 

Sir  C.  No.  But  every  morning  I 
say  to  myself,  "One  of  these  days  I 
shall  have  to  do  it" 

EmUy.  When  did  you  make  your 
mind  up  to  do  it  to-day? 

Sir  0.    About  five  minutes  ago. 

EmUy.     WTiy? 

Sir  ,C.  Because  of  the  way  yoU 
talked.  How  do  I  know?  Because 
you  made  me  feel  so  queer.  I  couldn't 
bear  for  another  minute  the  notion  of 
you  worrying  yourself  to  death  about 
a  living  and  the  future,  while  all  the 
time  I — I There  are  some  things 
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I  can  not  stand.  And  one  of  'em  is 
your  worrying  about  starvation.  .  .  . 
It*e  quite  tme,  I  am  as  hard  as  nails, 
bnt  rm  all  right  Nobody  else  can  say 
It  for  me,  so  I  must  say  it  myself.  I'm 
ein  right 

Emiiy  [leaning  fortrard].  How  much 
are  you  worth? 

Sir  C,  About  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter. 

Emily.  Well,  can't  you  see  how  ri- 
diculous it  is,  you  marrying  me?  I 
haven't  a  cent 

Sir  0,  Now  listen  here,  Bmily.  If 
you're  going  to  talk  nonsense  we'll 
chuck  it  What  in  the  name  of  heaven 
does  it  matter  to  me  if  you  haven't  a 
cent? 

EmUy.    I — ^I  don't  know 

Sir  C.  No.  I  should  imagine  you 
didn't! 

Emily,  You  could  marry — high  up 
[lifting  her  arm].  In  the  peerage. 
Why,  you  could  marry  practically  any- 
body. 

Sir  C.    I  know. 

EmUy.    Well,  why  don't  you. 

Sir  C.  Because  I  don't.  You're  the 
sort  of  woman  for  me.  What  you  said 
just  now  is  true. 

EmUp,    What  was  that? 

Sir  0.  You're  a  fairly  finished  sort 
of  article.  You're  an  intellectual 
woman.  I  know  I'm'  not  so  very  in- 
tellectual, but  if  s  only  intellectual  peo- 
ple that  interest  me  all  the  same. 

Emily,  Charlie,  don't  call  yourself 
names  I 

Sir  C.  You  can  help  me,  more  than 
anybody.  You've  done  a  good  bit  for 
me  as  it  is. 

Emily,    Why,  what  have  I  done? 

Sir  C,  It's  thanks  to  you  that  I'm  in 
this  theatre  affair.  And  I  like  that. 
It's  the  kind  of  thing  I'm  after.  And 
do  you  know  who  gave  me  the  idea  of 
giving  a  hundred  thousand  to  Oxford? 
You!    The  first  time  you  were  here! 

Emily,    Really? 

Sir  C,    Certainly. 


Emily,  I  ought  to  tell  Oxford  about 
that 

Sir  C.  We  should  have  the'  finest 
house  in  London,  you  know.  I'd  back 
you  to  do  the  hospitality  business  as 
well  as  any  duke's  daughter  that  was 
ever  bom.  You'd  soon  get  hold  of  the 
right  people. 

Emily.  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
right  people?  Not  what  they  call  "so- 
ciety" people?    Because  if  you  do ! 

Sir  C,  [stamfHng  his  fooi].  No,  no! 
Of  course  I  don't  I  mean  intellectual 
people,  and  the  johnnies  that  write  for 
the  reviews,  and  two  or  three  chaps  in 
the  Cabinet  I  could  keep  you  off  the 
rotters,  because  I  know  'em  already. 

Emily,    It's  all  too  dazzling,  Charlie. 

Sir  C,  Not  a  bit  I  used  to  think 
that  millionaires  must  be  different  from 
other  people.  But  I'm  a  millionaire, 
and  I'm  just  the  same  as  I  always 
was.  As  far  as  dazzle  goes,  there's 
nothing  in  it,  I  may  as  ^ell  tell  you 
that.    Well ? 

Emily.  I  can't  give  you  an  answer 
now. 

Sir  C,  Oh,  yes,  you  can.  You  must 
I'm  not  the  kind  of  man  that  can  wait. 

Emiiy  [rather  coWXy^,  I'm  afraid 
you'll  have  to  wait 

Sir  C,  [crest faUen],  But  you  surely 
must  know  what  you  feel? 

Emily,  My  dear  Charles^  I  do  not 
know  what  I  feel. 

Sir  C.  [disaifpointed].  When  shall 
you  know? 

Emily,    I  can't  say. 

Sir  C.    Honest? 

Emily,    Of  course. 

Sir  C-  But  can't  you  give  me  an 
idea? 

EmUy,    Of  what? 

Sir  C.    Whether  it'll  be  yes  or  no. 

Emily  [with  an  mUraged  air}.  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Sir  C.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing:  if  you  throw  me  over — I — ^I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do.  No,  I'm  d— d 
if  I  do. 
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EmUy 
Charlie. 

cross? 
EmUy. 

EmUy, 


[stiffly}.       Good      morning. 
Look    here.    Why    are    you 


I'm  not  cross. 
You  look  as  If  you  were. 
Well,    good    morning.     [8Jie 
goes  to  door,  hack,  and  opens  it.    Boy  is 
seen  standing  there.    Then  she  shuts  the 
door  and  returns  to  Sir  C] 

EmUp.    I [Sir  C-,  after  gazing 

at  her,   suddenly  seizes  her  and  kisses 
her — a  Umg  kiss,] 

EmUy.  I  suppose  I  did  know  all  the 
time. 

Sir  C,    What  are  you  crying  for? 

Emily    [ineonseqtiently    and    weakly]. 
This  kind  of  thing  must  be  awfully  bad 
for  the  heart. 
'Sir    V.     [reflectively].       Well!       So 

that's   done.       I    say [Kisses   her 

again.    The  telephone   Ml.  rings.    Thej/ 
start  guUtily.] 

Sir  C.  [at  instrument].  Hello!  Who 
Is  It?  Yes.  Ifs  me.  Oh!  [To  EmUy.] 
It's  Francis. 

Emily  [quickly].  You  mustn't  tell 
him. 

Sir  C,  No,  no,  of  course  not.  [At 
instrument,]  What  did  you  say?  Yes. 
Yes.  She's— er  still  here.  All  right. 
I  say,  he  doesn't  seem  like  giving  way, 
I  hc^e?    .    .    .    Goodl     [Rings  off.] 

Sir  C.  Francis  has  gone  off  with  St. 
John  to  the  Garter 


EmUy.    The  Garter? 

Sir  C,  The  restaurant  where  we 
generally  lunch.  He  wanted  to  warn 
me  to  go  somewhere  else.  He  says  St. 
John  is  quite  calmed  down  now,  but 
the  sight  of  me  might  rouse  him  again. 
Like  Francis,  isn't  it? 

Emily.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  no 
one  must  on  any  account  know  for  at 
least  three  months. 

Sir  V,    All  serene.    But  why? 

EmUy.  1  can't  do  with  it  seeming 
too  sudden — after  the  scene  this  morn- 
ing, and  with  Henrietta  here,  too!  Be- 
sides, when  it's  known,  we  shall  have 
to  go  down  at  once  to  Bursley,  to  see 
your  mother.  You  may  depend  on 
that! 

Sir  C,  Think  so?  I  don't  seem  to 
see  myself  doing  the  happy  lover  in 
Bursley. 

Emily.  Neither  do  I.  But  it  will 
come  to  that.  And  I  must  have  time 
to  get  my  breath  first 

Sir  C,  Let's  go  and  have  lunch 
somewhere,  eh? 

EmUy.    Where? 

Sir  C.    The  Carlton? 

Emily  [after  a  sigh].  How  lovely! 
[Goes  to  glass  to  pat  her  hair.  Sir 
Charles,  looking  at  her,  gives  a  little  hoy- 
ish,  absurd  gesture  of  tremendous  glee, 
then  rings  a  Ml.    Enter  Page-boy,] 

Sir  C.  [sternly].    Taximeter. 

Curtain. 


The  English  Rerlew. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


During  the  past  week  great  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  announcement  on 
September  1  that  Dr.  F.  A.  Cook  had 
returned  from  north  polar  regions,  hav- 
ing reached  the  North  Pole  on  April 
21,  i90a  The  interest  excited  by  this 
statement  has  since  been  increased  by 
^^fluyEiessage,  dated  September  6,  received 


reporting  that  he  reached  the  pole  on 
April  6,  1909. 

Commander  Peary  departed  for  the 
north  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  on 
July  17,  1908,  his  intention  being  to 
proceed  by  the  Smith  Sound  route  to 
his  winter  quarters  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Grant  Land.  He  hoped  to  start 
for  the  pole  with  fully-loaded  sledges 
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from  the  "Big  head"  he  encountered 
in  the  Polar  Ocean  in  1906,  to  the 
north  of  Grant  Land,  in  about  latitude 
84°  N.  The  last  information  concern- 
ing him  indicated  that  in  the  middle  of 
August  last  year  his  ship,  the  Rooae- 
velt,  was  continuing  her  voyage  north- 
wards from  Etah,  the  expedition's  base 
of  supplies  on  Smith's  Sound.  He 
took  sounding  apparatus  with  him 
with  the  intention  of  obtaining  a  line 
.  of  soundings  from  Grant  Land  to 
the  pole.  When  he  left  last  year  he 
stated  that,  should  he  reach  the  pole, 
news  of  his  success  might  be  expected 
between  August  15  and  September  15, 
and  the  message  received  on  September 
6  has  Justified  his  expectations. 

It  is  difficult  yet  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
observations  from  which  the  explorers 
conclude  that  they  reached  the  North 
Pole,  but  as  both  Dr.  Ck)ok  and  Com- 
mander Peary  are  responsible  travel- 
lers, it  must  be  assumed  that  they  real- 
ize the  difficulty  of  determining  the  po- 
sition of  the  pole,  and  took  the  neces- 
sary precautions  to  establish  the  valid- 
ity of  their  claims.  .We  have  no 
right  to  doubt  their  statements,  but 
the  publication  of  the  observations  at 
an  early  date  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
so  that  the  matter  can  be  placed  be- 
yond question.  In  the  case  of  Com- 
mander Peary,  his  previous  work  in 
Arctic  regions  is  so  well  known  that 
geographers  have  accepted  his  an- 
nouncement without  hesitation,  and  a 
congratulatory  message  has  been  sent 
to  him  by  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety. On  the  occasion  of  his  previous 
expedition  In  1906,  he  approached  to 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  pole, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  this  year  he  would  reach 
the  pole  Itself.  His  plans  were  known, 
and  his  long  experience  of  Arctic  con- 
ditions justified  confidence  in  their  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  There  has, 
howe^r,  been  much  discussion  upon 


Dr.  Cook's  Journey  and  achievement, 
and  as  he  claims  to  have  reached  the 
North  Pole  nearly  a  year  before  Com- 
mander Peary,  it  is  of  interest  to  give 
a  few  particulars  relating  to  him  and 
his  expedition. 

Dr.  Cook  is  an  American  medical 
man,  with  varied  experience  of  explor- 
ing work  in  both  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic regions.  He  served  as  surgeon 
on  Commander  Peary's  second  expedi- 
tion to  West  Greenland  in  1891,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Antarctic 
expedition  under  Commander  De  Ger- 
lache,  which  spent  the  Antarctic  winter 
of  1898  drifting  about  on  board  the 
Belgica  in  the  ice-covered  seas  to  the 
southwest  of  Graham  Land.  Both  in 
1903  and  1906  Dr.  Cook  conducted  ex- 
peditions to  Alaska,  with  the  object  of 
acbieving  the  ascent  of  Mount  McKin- 
ley,  20,390  feet  high,  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain on  the  North  American  Continent, 
and  after  repeated  failures  reported 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
summit.  Two  years  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  was  desirous  of  or- 
ganising an  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole,  and  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  most 
people  to  learn  in  the  autumn  of  1907 
thai  he  was  encamped  at  Etah,  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Greenland,  and  pro- 
posed to  make  a  "dash"  for  the  North 
Pole. 

Briefly,  Dr.  Cook's  story  is  that  he 
left  his  base  at  Etah  on  February  19 
of  last  year,  accompanied  only  by  a 
force  of  Eskimos,  and  dogs  for  pulling 
the  sledges.  The  route  varied  slightly 
from  that  adopted  by  Commander 
Peary.  Dr.  Cook  struck  westwards 
across  Smith  Sound  to  Bllesmere  Land, 
and  continued  westwards  across  that 
island  to  Nansen  Sound,  which  sepa- 
rates Ellesmere  Land  from  Axel  Hei- 
berg  Land,  one  of  the  new  lands  discov- 
ered by  the  Sverdrup  expedition  on 
board  the  From  in  1898-1902.  From  Cape 
Hubbard,  the  northernmost  point  of 
Axel  Heiberg  Land,  Dr.  Cook  pushed 
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oat  over  the  polar  ice  on  March  18. 
Three  days  later  the  last  of  the  sup- 
porting  parties  returned,  and  Dr.  Cook 
continued  his  march  to  the  pole  with 
only  a  couple  of  Bsklmos.      Between 
the  84th  and  85th  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  he  sighted  land  to  the  west, 
but  "the  urgent  need  of  rapid  advance 
on  our  main  mission  did  not  i>ermlt  a 
detour  to  explore  the  coast"  This,  con- 
tinues Dr.  Cook,  In  the  narratlye  which 
he  has  supplied  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
wa<s  the  last  sign  of  solid  earth  seen 
on  the  northward  march,  though,  "from 
the  87th  to  the  88th  parallel  much  sur- 
prise was  caused  by  an  indication  of 
land  ice.    For  two  days  we  travelled 
over  ice  which  resembled  a  glacial  sur- 
face.   .    .    .    Theire  was,  however,  no 
perceptible  elevation,  and  no  positive 
sign  of  land  or  sea."    Farther  north, 
Dr.  Cook  says,  "slgne  of  land  were  still 
seen  every  day,  but  they  were  decep- 
tive illusions,   or  a   mere  verdict  of 
fancy.    .    .    .    The     mirages     turned 
things  topsy-turvy,  inverted  mountains, 
and  queer  objects  even  rose  and  fell  in 
shrouds  of  mystery;  but  all  of  this  was 
due  to  the  atmospheric  magic  of  the 
midnight  sun." 

Finally,  to  quote  the  words  used  by 
Dr.  Cook  on  September  7,  in  a  lecture 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
Denmark: — "On  April  21  my  observa- 
tion gave  80**  59'  4(r— that  is,  20"  from 
the  pole.  We  advanced  the  20"  and  I 
made  another  observation,  and  several 
others  that  day  and  the  next  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  observa- 
tions will  prove  that  we  have  been  on 
and  around  W— the  North  Pole."  The 
return  march  was  then  begun.  Instead 
of  being  carried  by  an  easterly  drift  to 
the  Greenland  coast,  the  little  party 
found  themselves  some  distance  west  of 
Axel  Helberg  Land.  Contlnulngsouth  to 
Jones  Sound,  they  wintered  in  primi- 
tive fashion  at  Cape  Sparbo,  on  the 
coast  of  North  Devon,  and  subse- 
quently made  their  way  across  to  the 


Greenland  coast,  whence  Dr.  Cook  ob- 
tained a  passage  to  Copenhagen  on 
board  a  Danish  €k>vernment  steamer. 

Not  so  much  the  fact  that  Dr.  Cook 
was  unaccompanied  by  any  white  com- 
panion as  certain  surprising  features  in 
the  above  story  make  it  advisable  to 
await  the  examination  of  Dr.  Cook's 
Instruments  and   journal  of  observa- 
tions before  his  claim  to  have  reached 
the  pole  is  definitely  admitted.    Cape 
Hubbard,  from  which  Dr.  Cook  pushed 
out  into  the  Polar  Ocean,  Is  situated  in 
about  latitude  81"*  15'  N.,  U.  625  geo- 
graphical or  rather  more  than  600  stat- 
ute miles  from  the  .pole.    To  have  cov- 
ered this  in  thirty-five  days  Dr.  Cook 
must  have  advanced  northwards  at  an 
average  rate  of  seventeen  statute  miles 
a  day,  making  no  allowance  for  devia- 
tions from  a  due  north  and  south  line. 
An  even  greater  rate  of  travel  was 
maintained  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
by  Lieutenant  Mecham   on   a  sledge 
journey  among  the  islands  of  Arctic 
Canada  during  the  long  series  of  the 
iFranklin  search  expeditions.    Nothing 
like  such  a  rate  of  progression  north- 
wards has,  however,  been  achieved  by 
any  previous  traveller  over  the  ice  of 
the  open  polar  sea.    Nor  is  it  correct 
to  say,  as  Dr.  Cook  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  he  was  able  to  rely  on  more 
favorable  conditions  because  he  trav- 
elled earlier  in  the  year  than  previous 
explorers.    Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieutenant 
Johansen  left  the  Fram  in  about  84° 
north  on  March  14,  1895,  and  reached 
their  farthest  north  in  latitude  Se"*  5' 
north  on  April  8,  their  average  daily 
northing  being  thus  about  six  miles. 
(Captain  Cagnl,   of   the   Duke   of   the 
Abruzzl's  expedition,  left  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  Stdla  Polare  in  Teplitz 
Bay,  Franz  Josef  Land,  latitude  81*"  47' 
north,  on  March  11,  19Q0,  and  reached 
his  farthest  north  in  latitude  Sd*"  33'  on 
April  25,  his  average  dally  northing 
having  been  about  seven  miles.       In 
1906    Commander   Peary   pushed    out 
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over  the  polar  Ice  from  the  northern 
coast  of  Grant  Land,  just  south  of  the 
83rd  parallel,  on  March  6,  and  reached 
his  farthest  n<Mrth  in  latitude  ST"*  6'  on 
April  21,  his  average  daily  northing 
having  been  about  six  miles. 

From  these^^records  it  will  be  seen 
that  by  travelling  northwards  over  the 
Polar  Ocean  at  the  rate  of  seventeen 
miles  a  day.  Dr.  Cook  has  far  sur- 
passed the  most  strenuous  efforts  of 
his  predecessors.  All  the  explorers 
mentioned  were  capable  of,  and  did  on 
occasion  perform,  journeys  of  twenty 
and  more  miles  a  day.  But  in  advanc- 
ing northward  they  all  found  them- 
selves greatly  delayed  by  open  lanes  of 
water  and  pressure  ridges  in  the  ice. 
Dr.  Cook  says  very  little  about  any 
difficulties  of  this  nature,  although  he 
does  on  one  occasion  mention  that 
"much  of  our  hard  work  was  lost  in 
circuitous  twists  around  troublesome 
pressure  lines  and  high  irregular  fields 
of  very  old  ice.  The  drift,  too,  was 
driving  eastward  with  sufficient  force 
to  give  some  anxiety."  If  the  condi- 
tions he  encountered  throughout  his 
march  were  similar  to  those  expe- 
rienced by  previous  travellers  over  the 
Polar  Ocean,  it  is  astounding  that  he 
-should  have  been  able  to  travel  so 
much  faster  than  they. 

Of  course,  conditions  vary  in  differ- 
ent seasons  and  along  different  routes, 
and  Dr.  Cook  may  have  been  excep- 
tionally favored.  There  is  no  need  to 
doubt  his  good  faith,  but  for  con- 
firmation of  his  calculations  it  will  be 
necessary  to.  await  the  examination  of 
his  records.  The  precision  with  which 
be  reports  his  position  on  April  21 
would  seem  to  show  that  he  scarcely 
appreciates  the  difficulty  of  securing 
exact  observations  under  the  condition? 
as  regards  refraction,  &c.,  which  pre- 
vail near  the  pole. 

However  this  may  be,  and  whatever 
the  precise  point  attained  by  Dr.  Cook, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  be  made 


an  extended  Journey  over  the  polar 
lee;  but  scientific  research  was  not  Dr. 
Cook*s  object,  and  his  Journey  can  pos- 
sess little  scientlflc  value.  He  carried 
no  sounding  apparatus,  and  has 
brought  back  only  the  vaguest  informa- 
tion about  the  new  lands  to  the  north- 
west of  Greenland.  The  land  which  he 
did  sight,  indeed,  was  probably  the 
land  which  Peary  sighted  in  1906,  or 
some  extension  thereof.  Further 
north,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  the 
party  travelled  over  glacial  ice,  but  Dr. 
Cook  has  nothing  definite  to  report 
which  indicates  the  existence  near  the 
pole  of  anything  but  the  ice-covered 
Polar  Ocean.  Some  points  have  stUl 
to  be  cleared  up.  In  more  than  one  re- 
port Dr.  Cook  is  credited  with  stating 
•that  the  land  he  sighted  after  leaving 
Axel  Heiberg  Land  abounds  with 
game;  yet  he  did  not  come  within  sev- 
eral miles  of  the  land,  and,  according 
to  the  Tim/es,  met  with  no  game  beyond 
Heiberg  Island.  If  Dr.  Cook  reached 
the  pole,  he  has  given  a  remarkable  il- 
lustration of  pluck  and  endurance,  but 
his  Journey  seems  likely  to  have  a 
minimum  of  scientific  value,  and  there 
is  still  room  where  he  has  been  for  a 
well-equipped  scientific  research  expe- 
dition to  do  excellent  work  in  studying 
the  geographical  problems  of  the  re- 
gion. A  mere  "dash"  to  the  pole  may 
awaken  a  certain  amount  of  senti- 
mental interest,  and  direct  public  at- 
tention to  the  traveller,  but  it  is  of  no 
value  from  the  scientific  point  of  view 
unless  exploration— physical  or  geo- 
graphical^-is  carried  on.  Commander 
Peary  appears  to  have  been  equipped 
with  apparatus  for  taking  soui^dings 
and  making  other  observations  of  polar 
conditions,  and  he  has  telegraphed  to 
the  director  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York,  "I  am 
bringing  a  large  amount  of  material 
for  the  museum."  The  scientific  im- 
portance of  polar  expeditions  must  be 
Judged  by  the  new  knowledge  obtained 
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ratber  than  by  tbe  determination  of  a 
mathematical  point  more  or  less  accu- 
rately according  to  the  instruments 
used  and  the  precautione  taken.  As- 
suming that  the  North  Pole  has  been 
reached  by  one  or  both  the  explorers, 

Nature. 


the  way  is  now  clear  for  the  scientific 
study  of  Arctic  hydrography,  meteorol- 
ogy, and  many  other  problems  of  ter- 
restrial physics  without  the  disturbing 
effort  to  attain  the  highest  latitude. 


AS  THE  POLES  ASUNDER. 


"Why  do  they  believe  Shackleton  and 
Peary  If  they  won't  believe  me?"  The 
question  is  to  the  point,  and  we  shall 
answer  it 

The  week  just  passed  has  chronicled 
an  achievement  for  which  the  world 
has  waited  nearly  four  hundred  years. 
There  has  been  a  fascination  about  the 
search  for  the  North  Pole  which  has 
continued  undimmed  down- the  ages  be- 
cause of  the  apparently  eternal  inac- 
cessibility  of  the  goal.  Now  we  are 
confronted  by  two  claimants  for  the 
highest  honor  an  explorer  can  obtain — 
the  attainment  of  90  deg.  N.  There 
are  four  alternatives  in  the  competition 
for  credibility:  A  and  B  may  be  both 
right  or  both  wrong;  A  may  be  right 
and  B  wrong,  or  B  may  be  right  and  A 
wrong.  Bach  has  made  a  categorical 
claim;  how  are  these  alternatives  to  be 
tested  and  settled? 

When  an  explorer  returns  and  says 
he  has  done  a  specific  thing,  he  is  en- 
titled to  be  taken  at  his  word;  and  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  be- 
fore the  polite  exchange  of  compli- 
ments is  over,  he  has  spontaneously 
produced  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
statements.  When  Lieutenant  Shackle- 
ton  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  South  Pole  a  few  months  ago,  bis 
first  announcement  was  accepted  as  ac- 
curate; but  while  the  man  in  the  street 
in  his  thousands  was  reading  the  long 
telegram,  there  were  half-a-dozen  keen 
minds  at  work  Jotting  down  the  posi- 
tions on  maps,  calculating  mileages  and 
dividing   them    by   days,   setting   one 


statement  against  another,  so  that  if 
any  discrepancy  existed  it  would  be 
brought  to  light  Some  of  these  were 
friends  of  the  explorer,  never  doubt- 
ing the  truth  of  what  he  said;  some 
perhaps  were  critics  who  had  predicted 
that  the  expedition  would  be  a  failure, 
anxious  to  vindicate  their  own  pre- 
science at  the  expense  of  the  explorer's 
reputation;  and  some  were  mere  scien- 
tific Gallios  caring  nelthw  for  the 
honor  nor  the  discredit  of  the  man,  but 
simply  desirous  of  testing  the  state- 
ments before  accepting  them.  The 
public  never  heard  of  this;  it  probably 
4oes  not  yet  know  whether  Shackleton 
has  proved  his  assertions;  or  faces  the 
world  on  the  mere  statement  of  what 
he  has  done.  The  public  does  not 
know,  but  the  experts  do,  that  no  dis- 
crepancy was  found  in  Shackleton's 
story;  that  all  his  original  records  have 
been  examined  and  corroborated  by  in- 
dependent authorities;  and  that,  all  the 
time  It  read  of  honors  and  f^tes,  no 
honor  worth  having  was  offered  with- 
out tests  having  been  made,  and  no 
distinction  bestowed  until  the  word  of 
a  man  no  one  dreamed  of  doubting  was 
established  out  of  the  mouths  of  two 
or  three  witnesses.  So  the  public  does 
not  know  how  much  weighing  of  prob- 
abilities, how  much  "ringing  up*'  of 
people  specially  fitted  to  form  opin- 
ions, took  place  in  the  newspaper  of- 
fices, before  the  headlines  which  ap- 
peared a  few  hours  after  the  first  tel- 
egrams came  in  were  penned.  It  Is 
worth  while  to  glance  at  the  sort  of  evi- 
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dence  which  led  the  newflpaper  man — 
who  is  anzioos  not  to  mislead  his  read- 
ers— ^to  hit  upon  the  headlines:  one 
day,  "Reported  Discovery  of  the  North 
Pole  by  Dr.  Cook";  and  a  few 
days  later,  "Peary  -  reaches  the 
Pole." 

To  begin  with  the  reason  for  the 
more  positive  statement.  Commander 
Robert  E.  Peary  is  an  American  who 
is  able  on  occasion  to  speak  great  swell- 
ing words  on  the  greatness  of  hie  na- 
tlon  and  his  own  destinies;  not  the  sort 
of  speeches  which  a  British  explorer 
would  make;  in  fact,  when  only  his 
first  writings  were  known,  sixteen 
years  ago,  they  did  not  attract  much 
attention  in  this  country,  nor  was  the 
man  looked  upon  as  a  very  serious 
explorer.  But  Peary  went  on;  year 
after  year  he  went  up  into  the  Arctic; 
year  after  year  his  reports  attracted 
more  and  more  attention;  at  length 
in  1897  he  came  to  Liondon  and  gave 
a  lecture  to  the  Royal  Greographical 
Society.  The  Arctic  veterans  of  the 
Franklin  Search  saw  him,  questioned 
him  about  his  experiences,  and  pro- 
nounced him  good.  His  maps  were 
fitted  into  the  framework  of  earlier  ex- 
plorers of  repute  of  many  nations,  and 
they  were  found  to  fit.  Whenever 
Peary  made  a  statement,  imi)ortant  or 
trivial,  that  could  be  confronted  with 
the  statement  of  a  known  authority 
or  another  of  his  own,  the  two  were 
compared;  whenever  he  produced  a 
photograph  it  was  found  to  correspond 
with  description.  In  a  word,  Peary 
conquered  prejudice  and  proved  that 
he  was  truthful;  and  the  confidence 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society — 
a  tribunal  the  adverse  verdict  of  which 
means  the  non-bestowal  of  rewards — 
was  ezpreesed  by  giving  him  one  of 
the  coveted  gold  medals.  Year  after 
year  Peary  went  on,  forcing  his  way 
farther  and  farther  into  the  shifting 
wastes  of  the  frozen  sea,  and  year 
after  year  he  came  back  in  the  blt- 
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temess  of  disappointment,  having  done 
his  best,  but  yet  confessing  failure. 
Had  he  been  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  tell  a  lie  he  could  have  done 
it.  He  knew  so  much  of  the  Far  North 
that  it  would  probably  never  be  de- 
tected; but  the  man  who  can  do  what 
Peary  had  done  up  to  1007  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  cannot  tell  lies  regarding 
what  is  nearest  to  ids  heart;  and  he 
is  the  kind  of  man  who  shows  unasked 
to  competent  authorities  the  proofs 
which  would  reveal  any  deviation  from 
truth  in  his  narrative.  Each  year 
Peary  had  proved  one  fresh  point  in 
his  reasoned  scheme  for  reaching  the 
Pole.  He  tamed  the  shy  savagery  of 
the  Arctic  Highlanders,  and  won  the 
respect  of  these  mistrustful  people, 
so  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him 
over  the  sea-ice  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Arctic  night.  He  tested  the  powers  of 
the  Eskimo  dogs,  the  amount  of  pro- 
visions requisite  to  accomplish  a  given 
number  of  miles;  in  fact  he  worked 
out  like  a  mathematical  problem  the 
conditions  precedent  to  reaching  the 
Pole.  Thus  when  he  went  North  last 
year,  an  old  man  as  polar  explorers 
go,  full  of  experience,  with  perfect 
equipment  and  a  volcanic  fervor  of  de- 
sire to  reach  the  Pole  this  time,  his 
friends  knew  that  it  was  not  the  ap« 
plause  of  success  he  was  striving  for, 
but  the  thing  itself.  The  public  were 
quick  to  see  that  the  man  who  had 
left  so  little  to  do  in  the  matter  of 
miles  to  travel,  who  had  many  a  time 
gone  through  hardships  as  great  as  he 
could  ever  be  called  upon  to  face,  could 
be  trusted  not  to  depart  from  his  own 
tradition  of  first  telling  the  truth;  and 
when  the  London  newspapers  printed 
the  headline  "Peary  reaches  the 
Pole'*  they  had  questioned  London 
geographers  who  know  Peary  as 
an  intimate  friend,  and  Arctic 
travellers,  keen  to  detect  the 
slightest  improbability  or  inconsist- 
ency; and  what  they  heard  gave  them 
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full  confidence  in  the  man  and  In  bis 
word.  We  know  that  Peary  will  sub- 
mlt  his  records  not  to  satisfy  doubt, 
but  to  confirm  belief;  and  if  anyone 
can  then  prove  them  to  be  in  error  the 
fact  will  not  be  hidden.  In  the  case 
of  Peary  we  Judge  the  man  by  the 
flawless  record  of  his  past;  and,  what 
will  appeal  even  more  strongly  to 
some  minds,  by  the  fact  that  Captain 
Bartlett,  the  captain  of  his  ship, 
who  was  with  him,  confirms  the 
news. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  may,  for  all 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  have  reached 
the   Pole   a   year   before   Peary.     He 
says   that   he  did   so.     He   was  sub- 
jected, so  far  as  he  would  subject  him- 
self, to  the  same  tests  as  Shackleton 
and  Peary.     In  1891-92  he  had  been 
a   member  of   one  of   Peary's   North 
Greenland   expeditions,   and   there   he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Eskimo. 
But  Peary  and  he  did  not  go  out  to- 
gether again.    In  1897  Cook  Joined  the 
Belgian  Antarctic  expedition,  and  for 
a  ghastly  year  he  lived  on  board  the 
'*Belglca,"    drifting   helplessly    in   the 
Antarctic  fioe.    He  wrote  an  eminently 
readable  book  on  the  expedition,  full 
of  rhetorical  outbursts — ^not  very  much 
more     extravagant     than     some     of 
Peary*s.     His  companions   liked   him, 
but  they  did  not  all  take  him  too  seri- 
ously.   Later  Dr.  Cook  made  a  notable 
expedition  in  Alaska,  and  started  to 
scale  the  giant  heights  of  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley,    the    loftiest    peak    of    North 
America.    He  made  the  last  stages  of 
the  ascent  alone,  and  wrote  a  book  de- 
scribing the  achievement.     Mountain- 
eers are  keen  on  the  first  climbing  of 
virgin  peaks,  they  keep  careful  records 
of  such  exploits,  and  a  man  is  had  in 
reputation    when    he    establishes    by 
definite  rules  his  claim  to  such  dis- 
tlnctlon.    This  Cook  failed  to  do.    He 
had  no  evidence  to  offer  but  his  word. 
He  had  no  observations  to  show,  no 
companion   to  substantiate   his  state- 


ments. His  experiences  struck  experi- 
enced mountaineers  as  almost  more 
than  Improbable.  We  have,  however, 
no  proof  that  Dr.  Cook  did  not  climb 
Mount  McKinley,  and  we  do  not  say 
that  he  did  not. 

Now  comes  the  statement  that  he 
has  reached  the  Pole  at  the  first  at- 
tempt.    Ploughing  with  the  heifer  of 
Commander  Peary,  he  has  solved  his 
riddle;  but  unfortunately  the  answer  Is 
not  convincing.      We    should    find    it 
easier  to  believe  that  Cook  reached  the 
North   Pole   than   that   several   other 
statements  in  his  narrative  were  cor- 
rect.   He  liad  a  year  to  write  a  tele- 
gram, and  yet  he  states  that  the  tele- 
gram as  despatched  from  Lerwick  and 
printed   in   the   Paris   edition   of   the 
"New   York   Herald"   is   full   of   tele- 
graphic    and     typographic     mistakes. 
He  gave  a  temperature  of  83  deg.  be- 
low  zero   Centigrade,   and    when   the 
absurdity  of  such  a  degree  of  cold  was 
pointed  out,  he  said  he  meant  Fahren- 
heit   and    that    83    deg.    below    zero 
Fahrenheit    is    quite   common   in   the 
Arctic  regions.    Let  it  be  granted  that 
the    Lerwick    telegraph    clerk    or   the 
Paris     printer     deliberately     changed 
"Fahrenheit"  to  "Centigrade."  the  fact 
remains  that  no  polar  expedition  ever 
found   a    temperature   lower   than   73 
deg.  below  zero  Fahrenheit,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover.    Then 
the  observations  of  latitude  were  given 
to  the  nearest  second,  and  the  tele- 
gram laid  great  stress  on  the  seconds. 
A  second  of  latitude  is   100  feet;   to 
be  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
truth  Is  exact  enough  for  any  polar 
traveller,  and  in  later  interviews  Cook 
says  that  Is  all  he  claims.     But  the 
crowning    marvel    of    the    Journey- 
greater  even  than  going  to  the  Pole 
with   no  white  companions,  but  only 
two  Eskimo  boys — was  that  Dr.  Cook 
solemnly  says  to  newspaper  reporters, 
to  Princes,  Kings,  and  even  to  Pro- 
fessors, that  he  left  all   his  records. 
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his  diaries,  hia  observations,  his  in- 
strument»— tbe  cliarter  of  everlasting 
fame,  the  insurance  policy  against  in- 
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famy — in  Greenland,  to  be  forwarded 
thence  to  America,  while  he  came  on 
by  a  Danish  steamer  to  Europe. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  coin- 
cidences in  the  history  of  discovery 
that  the  world  had  only  Just  been  as- 
tounded by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Cook 
that  he  had  reached  the  North  Pole 
when  the  announcement  came  from 
Ck)mmander  Peary  that  he  too  had 
reached  it  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  credibility  of  Dr.  Cook's  singular 
story,  no  one  will  question  the  achieve- 
ment of  Commander  Peary,  whose 
Polar  expeditions  we  have  all  watched 
with  admiration  for  so  many  years 
that  we  feel  that  he  is  an  old  friend. 
We  suppose  that  in  the  long  and  hon- 
orable records  of  Arctic  exploration, 
where  perseverance  and  patience  are 
the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  indispen- 
sable forms  of  courage,  no  one  can  have 
displayed  those  qualities  more  than 
this  American  officer.  He  has  not  had 
to  wait  till  he  arrived  in  the  Polar 
regions  to  exercise  them;  he  is  a  poor 
man  who  had,  as  it  were,  to  create 
every  expedition  afresh  out  of  nothing 
in  his  own  country  before  he  led  it 
northwards.  With  each  failure  he  has 
appealed  to  his  countrymen  for  funds 
with  what  must  have  seemed  an  ever- 
decreasing  cogency.  Yet  he  held  on; 
he  accepted  criticism,  continually  re- 
kindled his  hopes,  put  up  with  a  cer- 
tain official  chilliness,  and  devoted  his 
life  to  his  great  quest.  Truly  "it's 
dogged  as  does  it."  First  in  forming 
his  expeditions,  and  secondly  in  con- 
•  ducting  them  through  years  of  tedium 
and  hardship,  he  never  once  admitted 
that  he  was  finally  beaten,  or  could  be 
finally  beaten.  There  Is  greatness  In 
this  man,  and  America  may  well  be 
proud  of  him.    It  was  in  18d8  that  Mr. 


Peary  started  with  his  first  fully 
equipped  expedition  for  the  Pole,  but  he 
had  had  many  years  of  experience  and 
deliberate  preparation  in  Arctic  regions 
before  then.  In  this  expedition  he  lost 
several  toes  from  frost-bite,  and  he 
was  prevented  from  pressing  on  by 
the  seriousness  of  his  illness.  In  1900 
he  penetrated  as  far  north  as  83  deg. 
fK)  min.,  but  he  was  baffied  at  that 
point  and  was  forced  to  return.  In 
1001  he  started  again,  but  failed.  When 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1902  he  had  been  four  years  within 
the  Arctic  circle.  In  1905  he  had 
raised  enough  money  for  an  entirely 
new  expedition,  and  started  on  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  successful 
of  his  adventures  so  far;  he  came 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Pole. 
He  returned .  home  late  in  1906,  dis- 
satisfied as  usual,  yet  as  usual  full  of 
hope.  In  the  summer  of  1908  he 
started  once  again, — this  time  to  con- 
quer all  his  difficulties  and  attain  the 
one  object  of  his  life.  The  long  period 
of  preparation  and  study,  and  the  re- 
peated failures  and  renewals  of  effort 
are  an  impressive  example  of  a  great 
task  greatly  conceived  and  greatly  exe- 
cuted. Commander  Peary  is  not  a 
mere  "record-hunter,"  of  course;  he  is 
a  careful  and  enthusiastic  man  of  sci- 
ence, and  every  one  of  his  voyages  has 
been  fruitful  in  adding  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  Arctic  phenomena- 
It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  it 
will  be  proved  that  Dr.  Cook,  who 
professes  to  have  reached  the  Pole  a 
year  before  Commander  Peary,  really 
did  so,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  dl^t- 
credlt  which  his  story  has  provoked. 
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If  his  narrative  be  genui;ie,  we  can 
only  say  that  he  is  the  worst  advocate 
of  his  own  cause  that  we  can  imagine. 
He  began  by  sending  to  the  Kew  York 
Herald  a  rather  turgid  and  too  rhe- 
torical account  of  his  discovery  which 
must  have  exasperated  every  serious 
reader   by    its   want   of    definiteneas. 
The  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  is  an 
historical  event  which  needs  no  verbal 
emphasis.     Verbal    emphasis,    indeed, 
is  an  impertinence  and  ineptitude.  But 
we  need  hardly  say  that  rhetoric  and 
vagueness     are     no     final     argument 
against  Dr.  Oook*s  claim.    It  is  nat- 
ural to  some  minds  to  express  them- 
selves in  that  way,  and  we  all  know 
that  Americans  have  a  more  buoyant 
and  exuberant  style  than  we  English- 
men generally  allow  ourselves.    More- 
over,  Dr.  Cook  may  have  elaborated 
this  piece  of  fine  writing  with  the  par- 
ticular intention  of  avoiding  all  scien- 
tific   details    as    inappropriate    for    a 
newspaper.    We  can  imagine  him  fur- 
bishing up  his  narrative  in  the  under- 
ground den  where  he  says  he  lived  for 
so  many  months,  tricking  it  out  with 
fine-sounding  ideas  and  .gloating  over 
the  stunning  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  readers  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  Dr.  Ck)ok  is 
a  poor  literary  critic;  but,   after  all, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  a 
good  one.      Even  Peary,  whose  narra- 
tive no  one  doubts,  began  with  exuber- 
ant messages  about   ^'having  the  old 
Pole*'  and  having  "nailed  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  the  North  Pole."    All  that 
is  excusable,  and  even  likeable.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  scientific  de- 
tails which   follow    these   preliminary 
explosions  of  delight.    Here  the  advan- 
tage is  very  conspicuously  on  the  side 
of    Commander    Peary,     whose    first 
printed  narrative  is  very  austere,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  dates  and  fig- 
ures, while  Dr.  Cook  has  answered  all 
requests  for  something  more  satisfying 
than  his   breezy   and  nebulous   asser- 


tions with  promises  of  what  he  will  do 
in  the  future.      We  cannot  feel  certain 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  prove  his 
story,  but  at  all  events  he  is  trying  onr 
credulity  more  sorely  than  it  was 'ever 
tried  by  any  one  who  turned  out  to  be 
an  honest  man.    We  are  still  in  actual 
doubt  whether  he  brought  any  written 
observations  with  him  to  Copenhagen. 
Sometimes  he  speaks  as  though  he  did, 
and  sometimes  as  though  he  did  not 
In  any  case,  some  of  his  more  impor- 
tant papers  are  said  to  be  in  charge  of 
Mr.    Harry    Whitney,    who   will   take 
them  (apparently  when  he  has  finished 
a  hunting  expedition)  to  America.    We 
cannot  understand  why  Dr.  Cook  did 
not  bring  his  papers  with  him.    As  it 
is,   the   Danish   men   of  science  who 
have  put  him  through  a  kind  of  cross- 
examination  have  seen  nothing  of  the 
kind.    It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
came  well  enough  through  the  test  to 
impress  them  in  a  general  way  with 
his   genuineness,   and   to   make   them 
think  it  right  for  the  Danish  Geograph- 
ical Society  to  bestow  its  gold  medal 
on  him. 

The  more  one  looks  into  the  dispute 
between  the  Cookites  and  the  Peary- 
ites,  the  more  bewildering  it  appears. 
The  only  parallel  to  It  we  can  think  of 
is  the  dispute  between  Burton  and 
Speke  as  to  the  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Many  experts  de- 
clare that  Dr.  Cook,  with  the  few  dogs 
he  had,  could  not  possibly  have  trav- 
elled over  the  ice  to  the  Pole  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  a  day.    To 
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our  mind,  that  is  not  a  final  argument 
in  itself.  All  Arctic  expeditions  have 
travelled  "heavy,"  and  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  a  man  who  determined 
to  try  the  experiment  of  travelling 
"light,"  and  who  watched  his  opportu- 
nity among  the  changing  conditions  of 
Arctic  ice,  might  have  made  a  success- 
ful dash  to  the  Pole.  Then  what  is  the 
value  of  Dr.  Cook's  "observations," 
even    if  he    will  consent    to    produce 
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them?  He  appears  to  have  had  a  sex- 
taot  and  a  chronometer  with  him, 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of  an  horizon 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pole  the 
sextant  would  not  have  fixed  his  posi- 
tion with  any  accuracy.  He  ought  to 
have  had  a  theodolite  for  this  purpose, 
but  he  admits  that  he  had  not  one  with 
him.  If  his  Instruments  were  at  fault, 
the  truth  might  be — and  we  sliould  not 
be  surprised  if  this  were  the  solution 
of  the  whole  episode — ^that  Dr.  Cook 
did  make  a  long  march  towards  the 
Pole,  that  he  had  a  reasonable  convic- 
tion that  he  had  reached  the  spot,  and, 
though  he  had  no  means  of  deciding 
the  point  with  accuracy,  he  thought  his 
accomplishment  "good  enough,"  or 
"near  enough,"  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. If  this  be  so,  his  claim  is  not 
indeed  creditable  to  him  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  it  may  never  be  proved  ex- 
actly where  he  did  get  to;  but  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  Is 
an  out-and-out  impostor.  In  spite  of 
all  his  inaccuracy  and  perversity,  it  is 
not  easy  to  believe  that  for  the  sake 
of  a  temporary  fame  he  would  commit 
himself  to  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
lies  in  history  with  the  certainty  of 
being  exposed.  Louis  de  Rougemont; 
Ireland,  the  literary  forger;  Psalmana- 
zar,  the  author  of  the  fictitious  history 
of  Formosa  (which  was  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject  for  many  years); 
and  others  would  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires  before  the  supreme  mendacity  of 
Dr.  Cook.  One  naturally  turns  to  his 
earlier  career  for  Indications  of  his 
trustworthiness.  His  chief  exploit, 
apart  from  his  work  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  circles,  was  the  ascent  of 
Mount  McKinley,  the  highest  peak  in 
North  America.  His  account  of  that 
climb,  thrilling  as  it  is  as  a  narrative, 
certainly  errs  on  the  side  of  scientific 
indefinlteness.  It  is  full  of  very  mov- 
ing yet  very  vague  description.  We 
should  say  that  he  set  out  in  search  of 
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"copy,"  and  over-emphasized  his  expe- 
riences with  a  good  deal  of  conscious 
skill.  But  although  there  may  be 
much  make-weight  in  his  account.  It 
does  not  follow  that  he  did  not  reach 
the  top.  We  imagine  that  most  people 
have  indulgently  accepted  the  bare  fact 
that  he  did  so,  although  we  understand 
that  in  the  United  States  Survey  his 
claim  is  not  acknowledged.  For  the 
rest.  Dr.  Cook  depends  for  confirmation 
of  his  North  Pole  journey  on  the  word 
of  the  two  Eskimos  who  accompanied 
him.  And  here  we  come  to  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  in  all  this 
extraordinary  affair, — the  fact  that 
Commander  Peary  telegraphed  that 
these  two  Eskimos  say  that  Dr.  Cook 
did  not  go  near  the  North  Pole.  We 
have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Com- 
mander Peary  telegraphed  th6t  state- 
ment only  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
true.  Yet  he  must  have  felt  conscious 
that  the  information  would  have  "come 
better"  from  any  one  than  from  him- 
self. For  naturally  he  is  an  interested 
witness,  and,  further,  there  is  a  long- 
standing enmity  between  the  two  men 
which  makes  It  undesirable  for  either 
of  them  to  discount  the  value  of  evi- 
dence by  being  the  first  to  discover  and 
apply  it.  We  need  not  go  further  into 
the  deplorable  dispute  which  mars  the 
grandeur  of  the  greatest  geographical 
achievement  of  our  time.  We  will  only 
say  this:  that  we  believe  people  will  be 
following  a  will-o'-the-wisp  if  they 
think  anything  decisive  can  come  of 
searching  out  Dr.  Cook's  two  IDskimos, 
and  submitting  them  to  a  sort  of  legal 
examination.  It  is  not  certain  that 
they  would  try  to  tell  the  truth,  even  if 
they  knew  the  truth — ^the  scientific 
truth — about  Dr.  Cook's  journey.  It  is 
improbable  that  they  understand  much 
about  it.  If  Dr.  Cook  wishes  to  be  be- 
lieved, he  should  lay  his  observations 
before  competent  men  of  science,  and 
should  do  so  without  delay. 
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The  world  has  lost  one  Arctic  hero 
in  the  brief  space  of  a  week,  only  to 
gain  another.    The  mood  in  which  the 
news  of  Dr.   Cook's   exploit  was  re- 
ceived has  passed  rapidly  from  hope  to 
scepticism.    But  the  success  of  Com- 
mander Peary,  even  before  his  narra- 
tive has  reached  civilization,  admits  of 
no  honest  doubt.    His  character  and 
his  record  stand  plain  for  all  men  to 
read.    For  twenty  years  he  has  labored 
towards  the  goal  which  he  has  reached 
at  last.    He  has  lived  meanwhile  in  al- 
ternations of  total  silence  and  world- 
wide   glory.    No    explorer    is    better 
known    or    more    generally    respected 
among  his  comrades  in  adventure  and 
his  fellow  scientists.    His  writings  pro- 
claim the  simplicity  and  modesty  of 
the  man,  as  his  records  prove  his  cour- 
age and  determination.    Voyage  after 
voyage  has  carried  him  at  each  attempt 
a  little  nearer  to  the  Pole.    In  his  final 
success  there  is  nothing  surprising.    It 
Is  the  crown  of  a  great  career,  the  ca- 
reer   of    a    "generous    spirit,"    which 
worked  to  the  fortunate  end,  through 
youth  and  middle  age  "upon  the  plan 
that     pleased     his     boyish     thought" 
From  such  a  man  the  world  asks  only 
one  authentic  sentence,  that  it  may  ac- 
cept his  claim.  It  knows,  as  his  daugh- 
ter put  it,  that  "if  he  faUed  by  fifty 
yards  to  reach  the  Pole,  he  would  say 
so."    The  authentic  sentence  has  come, 
and  we  are  assured  that  behind  it  will 
be  the  full  testimony,  not  only  of  Com- 
mander   Peary    himself,    but    of    the 
scientists  who  accompanied  him  to  as- 
sure for  his  observations  the  maximum 
of  accuracy  and  for  his  records  of  the 
phenomena  around  the  Pole  the  fullest 
value.      The  exploit  has  been  no  "va- 
cation ramble."    It  is  the  last  of  eight 
long  Journeys,  and  the  fruit  of  a  life 
of    endurance,    suffering,    and    study- 
What  will  be  its  scientific  value  we  do 


not  know  as  yet.  It  is  conceivable 
that  some  of  Peary's  earlier  Journeys, 
which  broke  no  record  in  the  struggle 
to  reach  the  Pole,  may  be,  like  Nan- 
sen's  crossing  of  Greenland,  richer  in 
scientific  results  tlian  either  of  their 
dashes  to  the  North.  But  as  an  ad- 
venture the  thing  has  fallen  out  as 
every  generous  man  and  every  roman- 
tic boy  would  have  wished  it  to  hap- 
pen. The  palm  of  glory  has  gone  to 
the  ideal  "Happy  Warrior."  It  has 
been  wrested  from  nature  by  a  sheer 
triumph  of  the  human  will,  and  by  the 
old  methods  of  ship  and  sledge,  to 
which  generations  of  explorers  had 
trusted  their  lives.  Three  hundred 
years  after  Captain  Henry  Hudson's 
first  essay,  a  sailor  of  the  same  race 
has  solved  the  problem  which  he  set. 
Had  the  achievement  been  delayed  an- 
other year  or  two,  it  might  have  been 
some  aeronaut  with  wings  for  sails, 
and  petrol  for  dogs,  who  would  have 
closed  the  record  by  entering  a  verdict 
of  defeat  against  all  who  had  at- 
tempted the  task  in  the  brave  old  pe- 
destrian way. 

There  is  little  need  to-day  to  write  of 
Dr.  Cook.  His  brief  bid  for  fame 
raises  a  psychological  as  well  as  a 
scientific  puzzle.  It  is  at  present  im- 
possible to  accept  his  claim.  If  it  is 
rejected,  what  folly  or  madness  was  it 
which  could  induce  a  man,  who  had 
already  a  certain  position  among  Arc- 
tic explorers,  modest  if  not  unchal- 
lenged, to  face  the  obloquy  that  awaits 
one  who  consciously  makes  a  claim 
which  must  be  mean  if  it  is  false? 
There  is  little  need  now  to  analyze  his 
singularly  unconvincing  narrative.  Its 
literary  style  alone  conveyed  a  warn- 
ing. A  man  who  expresses  himself  in 
bombast  is  a  man  who  values  first  of 
all  the  applause  of  the  ignorant  The 
Crusoe-like      adventurers,      the      pic- 
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turesque  details  about  «hooting  Polar 
bears  and  musk-oxen  with  improvised 
bows  and  arrows,  make  a  severe  claim 
upon  our  faith.    Much  harder  to  ac- 
cept is  the  assertion  that  Dr.  Cook  had 
accomplished  in  two  months  the  Jour- 
ney from  Etah  to  the  Pole,  though  it  is 
fair   to   say    that  on    the   final   dash 
Peary  went  faster  than  Cook.    The  un- 
fortunate mistake  over  the  recording  of 
unparalleled    temperatures,    explained 
away   by   the  simple   substitution   of 
Fahrenheit  for  Centigrade,  makes  an- 
other element  of  doubt.      Astronomers 
and  physicists  do  not  admit  that  his 
alleged  methods  of  taking  his  bearings 
at  the  Pole  could  possibly  result  in  ac- 
curacy.   It  was  difficult  to  understand 
why  an  American  explorer  should  have 
preferred  to  return  home  xAA  Copenha- 
gen, and  elect  to  leave  behind  him  the 
diary  and  the  clTlculations  on  which  his 
claim  must  be  based.    It  is  still  more 
disconcerting  to  find  that  Mr.  Whitney, 
whom  Dr.  Cook  named  as  the  bearer  of 
these  invaluable  documents,  is  in  no 
hurry  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
and  ha«  apparently  been  quite  recently 
the     fellow-traveller     of     Commander 
Peary,  who  none  the  less  denies  Dr. 
Cook's    entire   story.    The  .fabric    of 
evidence  seemed  from  the  first  to  be 
slight.      There    were    no    witnesses. 
There  were  no  documents.  But  Peary's 
telegram  to  the  effect  that  the  two  Es- 
kimos   who    are    said    to    have    ac- 
companied   Dr.    Cook    to    "the    Great 
Nail"    declare    that    he    was    never 
out    of    sight    of    land,    leaves  noth- 
ing   to    stand    against    all    thesa  dis- 
avowals,     contradictions,      and      im- 
probabilities,  save  the  solitary   voice 
of  Dr.   Cook   himself.       It  would  be 
harsh  and  rash  at  this  stage  of  the 
controversy  to  pass  a  final  Judgment; 
yet  this  can  hardly  be  a  case  of  an 
explorer    insufficiently    equipped,    sin- 
cerely believing  himself,  through  faulty 
observations,  to  have  reached  a  point 
which  in  fact  he  did  not  reach.    Dr. 


Cook,  unless  he  can  prove  his  claim 
and  confound  his  Eskimos,  will  stand 
confessed  a  deliberate  thief  of  glory. 
Nor  does  he  seem  at  present  to  be  even 
a  skilful  or  plausible  artist.  He  shares 
with  Madame  Blavatsky  the  distinction 
of  having  interested  Mr.  Stead.  There 
lies  behind  this  claim  of  one  explorer 
to  have  anticipated  his  more  famous 
rival  by  a  year  some  war  of  cliques 
and  clubs  and  newspapers  which  we  in 
this  country  can  with  difficulty  follow. 
Against  all  the  probabilities  we  have, 
however,  to  set  the  fact  that  the  Dan- 
ish officials  in  Greenland,  who  are  not 
novices  in  Arctic  affairs,  promptly  ac- 
cepted Dr.  Cook's  claim.  To  a  fair 
trial  before  an  impartial  Jury  of  ex- 
perts he  is  still  entitled,  whenever  he 
chooses  to  produce  his  evidence.  In 
the  meantime,  the  only  fact  which  in- 
terests us  is  that  Peary  reached  the 
Pole  in  April  of  this  year. 

There  is  in  all  our  minds  some  mo- 
mentary spasm  of  regret  at  the  thought 
that  there  is  now  one  world  the  less  for 
Alexander  to  conquer.  The  threshold 
of  Thibet  has  been  crossed;  the  Pole 
has  been  trodden;  men  sail  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  fiight  becomes 
a  commonplace.  The  limits  of  the  un- 
attainable are  shrinking,  and  with  each 
year  some  breach  is  made  in  the  fiam- 
ing  ramparts  of  the  world.  Tet  one 
may  well  ask  whether  this  quest  of  the 
San  Graal  of  adventure  has  really 
filled  so  large  a  part  in  the  knightly 
life  of  mankind  a<s  poets  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose. Most  explorers  have  had  a  se- 
verely practical  end  in  view.  Colum- 
bus did  not  sail  to  seek  the  baths  of 
all  the  Western  stars.  He  went  to  find 
a  way  to  the  Indies.  Hudson,  when  he 
opened  in  1007  the  secular  search  for 
the  North  Pole,  was  simply  a  captain 
in  the  service  of  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany, determined  to  sail  across  the 
world's  roof  to  "the  islands  of  spicery." 
It  Is  only  in  the  last  stages  of  adven- 
ture, when  the  alchemist  has  despaired 
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of  transmuting  his  gold,  and  the  mar- 
iner of  reaching  Cathay,  that  the  atten- 
uated and  disinterested  passion,  which 
alone  seems  to  us  romantic,  begins  to 
lure  the  explorer  and  the  scientist. 
The  rougher,  simpler  impulses  are  still 
at  work,  the  passion  for  knowledge  is 
quite  unabated,  and  there  are  fallow 
fields  enough  for  all  to  plough.  One 
suspects  that  the  record  of  a  thorough 
exploration  of  Greenland  would  make 
better  reading  than  the  story  of  a 
dash  for  the  Pole,  and  there  are  val- 
leys in  Albania  still  untrodden  by  any 
Western  European  since  the  Latins 
trampled  through  them  in  the  effort  to 
subdue  the  Bastem  Empire.  Time  has 
its  romance  as  well  as  space,  and  Dr. 
Evans  has  found  In  Orete  adventures 
of  the  spirit  more  startling  than  any 
journey  to  the  Pole.    Mary  Klngsley, 
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exploring  the  West  African  mind, 
found  kingdoms  stranger  than  Timbuc- 
too,  and  more  secret  than  Lhassa.  The 
man  who  will  tell  us  how  the  mosses 
and  lichens  flourish  in  the  Arctic  Zone 
will  reveal  for  us  more  marvels  than 
Peary  can  have  found  amid  the  deso- 
late  ice  of  the  Pole.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  this  superb  adventure  is 
rather  the  laying  of  a  ghost  It  had 
walked  for  a  good  three  centuries.  It 
had  haunted  the  dreams  of  boys,  and 
lured  aged  captains  to  their  deaths.  It 
had  filled  these  barren  solitudes  with 
the  graves  of  better  men  than  ever 
went  to  El  Dorado.  We  can  see  it  to- 
day the  phantom  it  ever  was.  The 
brave,  the  necessary,  the  idle  achieve- 
ment is  over,  and  still  the  seas  beckon 
and  the  deserts  call. 
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This  is  undeniably  a  sporting  and  ad- 
venturous age.  Not  many  weeks  ago 
the  great  feat  of  a  cross-Channel  flight 
was  accomplished,  and  now  we  have 
two  explorers  competing  for  the  honor 
of  having  been  the  flrst  to  reach  the 
North  Pole.  One  thing  indeed  is  cer- 
tain. The  Pole,  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, has  been  attained,  though 
whether  by  Commander  Peary  alone  or 
by  him  and  Dr.  Cook  in  succession,  is 
not  yet  determined.  Dr.  Cook's  an- 
nouncement of  his  succjBss  was  closely 
pursued  by  a  telegram  from  the  Arctic 
regions,  vi&  Newfoundland,  which  ran 
"Stars  and  Stripes  nailed  to  North 
Pole — ^Peary."  Those  who  had  not 
been  following  the  history  of  Arctic 
exploration  were  of  course  unaware 
that  news  was  expected  from  Com- 
mander Peary  at  the  time  when  it  ac- 
tually arrived.  Tliat  explorer's  reputa- 
tion stands  so  high  and  his  Arctic  ex- 
perience   is    so    unrivalled    that    his 


claim  to  have  reached  the  Pole  was  not 
questioned.  For  twenty-three  years 
Commander  Peary  has  striven  with  the 
awful  spectres  of  frost  and  famine 
which  bar  the  approach  to  the  Pole, 
and  during  the  course  of  that  struggle 
has  contributed  greatly  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Arctic  circle.  This,  his 
eighth  expedition,  started  from  New 
York  in  July  1908,  reaching  Etah,  on 
the  Greenland  shore  of  Smith  Sound, 
on  Augrnst  20  of  that  year.  After  ship- 
ping stores  the  Roosevelt  started  again 
northwards  through  Kennedy  Channel. 
Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  expe- 
dition until  this  week's  telegrams  an- 
nounced that  the  Pole  had  been 
reached  and  that  the  Roosevelt  was 
safe.  In  a  subsequent  telegram  Peary 
advanced  a  claim  to  have  been  "the  first 
man  to  reach  the  Pole."  And  from  Cap- 
tain Bartlett  of  the  Roosevelt  came  the 
further  information  that  "Commander 
Peary  found  no  trace  of  Dn  Cook."  As 
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we  have  said,  nobody  questions  that 
Commander  Peary  has  climbed  "the 
ladder  of  latitude/*  In  Dr.  Cook's  ex- 
pression, to  the  ninetieth  degree.  The 
question  of  priority  remains  to  be  set- 
tied. 

Up  to  this  point  there  had  been  no 
disposition  directly  to  challenge  Dr. 
Cook*s  story.  He  had  a  triumphal  re- 
ception In  Copenhagen.  On  Tuesday 
he  dellyered  a  lecture  on  his  achieve- 
ment before  the  Danish  Geographical 
Society  In  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Denmark.  He  received  the 
Society's  gold  medal  from  the  hands  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  University 
conferred  on  him  Its  honorary  doctor- 
ate. All  the  same,  a  good  deal  of 
scepticism  prevailed  everywhere  ex- 
cept In  Copenhagen  as  to  the  truth  or 
accuracy  of  his  narrative.  Dr.  Cook, 
it  will  be  remembered,  claims  to  have 
reached  the  Pole  on  April  21,  1006, 
Commander  Peary's  date  being  April  6 
of  the  following  year.  Is  It  not  re- 
markable that  the  reports  of  two 
achievements,  separated  by  a  space  of 
twelve  months,  should  have  been  pub- 
lished almost  at  the  same  moment? 
People  naturally  wondered  why  Dr. 
Cook  should  have  allowed  over  sixteen 
months  to  elapse  between  his  success 
and  Its  announcement  to  the  world. 
Hte  address  at  the  Danish  Geographi- 
cal Society  failed  to  furnish  any  ex- 
planation of  this  considerable  difficulty. 
The  details  of  the  narrative  suggested 
other  questions.  Dr.  Cook  must  have 
travelled  at  a  rate  of  seventeen  miles 
a  day,  and  Arctic  and  Antarctic  experts 
hastened  to  point  out  the  practical  Im- 
possibility of  such  a  speed.  On  this 
particular  point  Peary's  account  of  his 
own  Journey  throws  some  light.  He 
followed  almost  the  same  route  as  Dr. 
Cook.  Both  "jumped  off"  on  to  the 
Polar  sea-Ice  from  the  northern  coast 
of  EUesmere  Land  or  the  adjacent  Is- 
lands, and  their  lines  of  march  cannot 
have  been  widely  separated.      So  far 


from  Dr.  Cook's  speed  of  travel  being 
impossible  it  was  very  greatly  exceeded 
by  Commander  Peary  himself  on  his 
return  Journey.  Other  questioning  has 
arisen  over  Dr.  Cook's  precise  calcula- 
tion that  on  April  21,  1908,  he  reached 
latitude  89  deg.  59  mln.  46  sec.  N.  A 
margin  of  ten  seconds  is  allowable 
even  in  our  latitudes  in  observations 
with  the  sextant.  The  margin  of 
course  Increases  as  the  observer  ad- 
vances northwards  and  the  sun's  alti- 
tude decreases.  On  April  21  almost  at 
the  Pole  such  precision  would  be  quite 
im'possible,  especially  for  an  observer 
standing  on  drifting  ice.  No  artificial 
horizon  could  obviate  these  difficulties. 
Already  then,  before  Commander 
Peary's  later  telegrams  arrived,  Dr. 
Cook's  claim  and  narrative  had  sug- 
gested a  good  deal  of  criticism  on  this 
and  other  points. 

On  Wednesday,  however,  the  contro- 
versy became  much  more  acute,  and. 
Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  was 
finally  laid  to  rest  by  two  messages 
despatched  from  I/abrador  by  Com- 
mander Peary,  the  one  to  his  wife  and 
the  other  to  the  Associated  Press. 
Both  of  these  give  the  "He  direct"  to 
Dr.  Cook.  Commander  Peary  had 
communicated  with  the  two  Eskimos 
who  accompanied  Dr.  Cook,  and  these 
said  that  "be  went  no  distance  north 
and  not  out  of  sight  of  land."  Other 
members  of  their  tribe  "corroborated 
their  story."  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
these  explicit  statements,  coming  on 
the  top  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  we 
have  mentioned,  should  have  inclined 
the  balance  very  strongly  against  the 
credibility  of  Dr.  Cook's  story.  Some 
organs  of  opinion  did  not  hesitate  at 
once  to  surrender  all  further  belief  In 
Dr.  Cook  and  his  story.  This  Is  per- 
haps a  little  premature.  After  all  we 
have  as  yet  only  the  confilctlng  state- 
ments of  the  two  men,  though  we 
agree  that  the  burden  of  proof  and 
self -vindication  seems  now  to  be  defl- 
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nltely  thrown  on  Dr.  Cook.    And  he 
appears  at  length  to  realize  the  posi- 
tion  In  which  his  various  equivocating 
and   inconsistent   stories   have   placed 
him,  for  he  declares  his  willingness  to 
'*lay  his  observations  before  a  council 
of  scientists  from  all  nations,"  and  to 
''publish  a  statement  doing  away  with 
all  doubts."    That  is  what  an  eager 
world  has  been  waiting  for  and  even 
demanding.    In  fairness  to  Dr.  Cook 
we  may  note  that  he  has  commissioned 
Captain    Sverdrup   to  proceed   to   the 
North   to   fetch   the   two   Eskimos   to 
confirm  his  account  of  his  dash  for  the 
Pole.    But  this  is  only  one  of  many 
things  upon  which  the  world  will  re- 
quire enlightenment  before  Dr.  Cook's 
claim    will    be   seriously    entertained. 
Happily   the  Royal  Geographical  and 
other   such   societies   in    this   country 
have  reserved  their  Judgment  on  the 
controversy.      They  have  not  commit- 
ted themselves  in  any  way  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  Dr.  Cook*s  claim.    Belgium 
has  also  suspended  the  honors  it  pro- 
posed to  confer  upon  him   before  he 
embarked    at   Antwerp    for    America. 
Denmark,  in  an  impulse  of  generous 
faith  and  enthusiasm,  has  done  other- 
wise.   She    has    bestowed   almost    all 
available  honors  on  Dr.  Cook.    Surely 
recent  events  might  suggest  to  their 
recipient  that  it  would  be  a  gracious 
act  to  return  these  distinctions,  so  far 
as  possible,  until  he  has  cleared  him- 
self of  the  very  heavy  burden  of  sus- 
picion which  must  in  the  meantime  at- 
tach to  the  truth  and  Itona  fides  of  his 
claim.  Nobody  desires  to  prejudge  him. 
Indeed,  there  is  so  much  reluctance  to 
doubt  his  good  word  that  his  story  is 
attributed  by    some    medical    men    in 
America  to  hallucination  produced  by 
his  intense  brooding  on  one  idea  and 
his  severe  experiences  in  the  Arctic  sol- 
itudes.   Commander  Peary's  narrative 
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is  now  arriving  in  this  country  and 
must  throw  some  further  light  on  the 
controversy.  No  one  however  has 
questioned  that  he  reached  the  Pole, 
for  no  such  occaeion  for  incredulity 
could  arise  as  naturally  attended  a  nar- 
rative unsupported  by  the  testimony 
of  any  reliable  witness. 

.It  is  unfortunate  that  these  quarrels 
should  have  occurred  at  the  final  ac- 
complishment of  a  feat  which  hae  de- 
fied human  determinatioh  and  heroism 
for  three  hundred  years.      The  "Old 
Pole'*  however,  as  Commander  Peary 
quaintly  and  affectionately  terms  it  is 
at  last  conquered,  and  this  fact  must 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  future 
of  Arctic  exploration.    Scientific  expe- 
ditions will  no  longer  be  distracted  by 
the  temptation  to  make  dashes  for  this 
mysterious  and  tantalizing  goal.    The 
laurel   having  been  once  fairly   won, 
there  will  be  no  such  pressing  eager- 
ness to  risk  life  or  health  in  the  mere 
repetition  of  the  feat.       Scientifically 
this  will  be  an  advantage,  though  the 
accounts  of  Arctic  investigation  may 
henceforth  be  a  good  deal  less  popular 
and  exciting.    With  the  discovery  of 
the  Pole  the  long  romance  of  Arctic  ad- 
ventures draws  to  a  close.    But  with 
its    close    a  new    question    arises — to 
what  nation  does  the  North  Pole  be- 
long? To  Canada  presumably  by  virtue 
of    proximity;    but    (says  Commander 
Peary,  in  a  telegram  to  the  President 
of   the    United    States),    "I    have    the 
honor  to  place  the  North  Pole  at  your 
disposal."    "Thanks  for  your  interest- 
ing and  generous  offer,"   replied   Mr. 
Taft:    "I  do  not  know  exactly  what  to 
do  with  it."    Happily  therefore  no  dip- 
lomatic complication  is  likely  to  arise 
out  of  the  solution  of  what  for  centu- 
ries has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  mysteries. 
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The  familiar  proverb  that  It  never 
rains  but  It  pours  has  seldom  been  Il- 
lustrated more  strikingly  than  by  the 
reports  of  success  in  North  Polar  explo- 
ration which  have  followed  closely 
upon  one  another  tn  the  last  few  days. 
The  announcement'  of  Dr.  Cook's  tri- 
umph, which  must  have  come  as  a 
complete  surprise  to  all  but  a  very 
small  number  even  of  his  own  country- 
men, has  not  ceased  to  arouse  the  keen- 
est discussion  before  the  news  is  cir- 
culated that  the  famous  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, Commander  Peary,  has  also 
reached  the  goal.  Though  full  details 
of  Commander  Peary's  achievement 
have  not  yet  been  received,  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  success  will  not  be 
received  with  the  same  initial  incred- 
ulity which,  in  the  minds  of  some,  at- 
tended the  publication  of  Dr.  Cook*8 
claim.  It  will  doubtless  be  noted  to- 
day with  Increased  interest  that  Dr. 
Cook,  who  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  experience,  was  a 
member  of  Commander  Peary's  expedi- 
tion eighteen  years  ago.  Since  then 
the  more  famous  explorer  has  added 
one  striking  achievement  to  another; 
and  since  April,  1906,  when  he  reached 
the  latitude  of  87  deg.  6  min.,  he  has 
held  that  record  for  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  Pole,  which  appears  to 
have  been  wrested  from  him  since  by 
bis  countryman.  For,  if  Dr.  Cook's 
claim  is  substantiated  in  all  its  de- 
tails, he  will  go  down  in  the  history  of 
Polar  exploration  as  having  anticipated 
Commander  Peary's  success  by  a  year. 
He  states  that  the  Pole  was  reached 
by  him  on  April  21,  1908;  and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  three  months  later 
that  Commander  Peary  sailed  for  the 
Northern  Ocean.  He  then  anticipated 
that  he  would  be  home  by  October, 
1909,  and  that  if  he  reached  the  Pole 
the  news  of  his  triumph  would  arrive 


between  the  middle  of  August  and  the 
middle  of  September.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  his  expectations  have 
been  ex9ctly  fulfilled.  The  whole 
world  will  be  glad  to  receive  certain 
information  that  the  dogged  devotion 
to  Arctic  exploration  which  he  has  dis- 
played on  no  fewer  than  eight  expedi- 
tions has  been  crowned  by  the  attain- 
ment of  the  supreme  goal,  even  if  the 
honor  of  absolute  precedence  has  not 
been  won. 

The  route  by  which  Commander 
Peary  intended  to  push  northward  was 
described  tn  an  article  which  we  pub- 
lished in  July  last  year,  soon  after  he 
had  sailed.  Its  general  direction  was 
to  be  the  same  as  that  followed  by  him 
in  his  previous  expedition.  The  set- 
tlement of  Etah,  of  which  much  has 
been  heard  in  the  accounts  of  Dr. 
Cook's  journey,  lies  on  the  western 
shore  of  Northern  Greenland,  looking 
across  Smith's  Sound  to  Ellesmere 
Land.  The  northern  part  of  Ellesmere 
Land  is  know  as  Grant  Land,  and 
faces  the  Polar  Sea.  Westward  of  this 
remote  tract,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  strait,  lies  Axel  Heiberg  Land, 
which  also  occupies  an  Important  place 
in  Dn  Cook's  itinerary.  It  was  Com- 
mander Peary's  intention  to  settle  his 
winter  quarters  on  the  shore  of  the 
Polar  Sea  in  Grant  Land,  as  he  did  on 
his  previous  expedition,  and  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year  to  push  north  with  his 
Eskimos  and  dog  teams  by  a  route 
rather  more  to  the  westward  than  he 
took  last  time,  so  as  to  counteract  the 
drift  of  t^e  Polar  ice  to  eastward  which 
he  discovered  on  that  occasion.  When 
the  last  news  was  received  from  him  he 
was  thrusting  his  way  northwards 
across  the  frozen  sea.  On  August  3 
the  relief  schooner  sailed  from  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  for  Etah  to  re- 
open communications  with  his  expedi- 
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tion.  Yesterday  a  message  wa^  for- 
warded from  Indian  Bay,  in  Labrador, 
announcing  that  he  flew  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  the  site  of  the  Pole  on  April 
6  this  year. 

The  outlined  record  of  this  achieve- 
ment naturally  raises  some  interesting 
comparisons  with  the  details  of  his  own 
Journey  which  have  so  far  been  pro- 
vided by  Dr.  Cook,  who  claims  to  have 
reached  the  Pole  very  nearly  a  year 
earlier.  Dr.  Cook's  route  across  Axel 
Heiberg  Land  lies  further  to  the  west- 
ward than  that  followed  by  Com- 
mander Peary;  and  on  his  long  return 
journey  before  reaching  Anoatok,  in 
Greenland,  he  would  have  followed  a 
path  which  lay  far  to  the  south  and 
west  of  that  along  which  Commander 
Peary  attacked  the  Pole  this  year.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that  no  news  of 
the  departure  of  Dr.  Cook  from  Etah 
with  his  Eskimos  in  the  early  spring  of 
1908  appears  to  have  been  sent  home  to 
America  by  members  of  the  Peary  ex- 
pedition. Those  critics  who  still  view 
Dr.  Cook's  account  with  an  obdurately 
sceptical  eye  will  doubtless  be  encour- 
aged   by    the    report    of    Commander 
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Peary's  success  to  inquire  very  exactly 
into  the  course  of  Dr.  Cook's  wander- 
ings between  April,  1908,  when  he 
claims  to  have  reached  the  Pole,  and 
the  date  of  his  return  to  the  Greenland 
settlements.  But  until  Dr.  Cook  pro- 
duces his  full  evidence  all  comment 
must  necessarily  be  speculative  and  nn- 
fruitful.  Both  the  reputedly  successful 
explorers  have  firmly  pinned  their  faith 
to  the  native  means  of  transport.  But 
Commander  Peary's  equipment  of  Es- 
kimos and  sledges  was  considerably 
more  elaborate  than  Dr.  Cook's.  In 
scientific  results  his  expedition  may  be 
expected  to  be  a  good  deal  richer  than 
the  "dash  to  the  Pole"  conducted  by 
Dr.  Cook  with  the  lightest  possible 
equipment  It  was  his  intention  to 
take  with  him  on  his  sledges  a  light 
sounding  apparatus,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  oceanography  of  the 
Polar  seas.  He  hoped  also  that  the 
two  parties  which  he  proposed  to  send 
back  to  his  ship  before  making  his 
final  advance  upon  the  Pole  would 
each  be  able  to  make  valuable  observa- 
tions in  a  separate  direction  from  the 
base. 
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To  Dr,  Cook,  of  the  North  Pole. 

If  you  can  swear  upon  your  soul 

That,  having  passed  the  icy  seas, 
Ton  have  unearthed  the  long-lost  Pole 

(And,  though  your  tale  sounds  like  a  wheeze 
Told  to  Marines  by  giddy  middies, 
I  must  not  doubt  its  bona  fides); — 

If  it  is  true  that  you  achieved 
The  dash  across  those  dismal  floes 

In  isolation  unrelieved 
Except  by  stuffy  Eskimos, 

Let  me,  although  a  mere  land-lubber, 

Anoint  your  head  with  oil  of  blubber. 


On  you  the  general  gaze  is  bent; 
Our  feelings  even  grow  obtuse 
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About  that  other  world-event. 

The  footbaU-glacUatore'  **tnice;" 
A  deed  like  yours  seems,  after  all, 
More  vital  than  a  game  of  ball. 

And  most  we  marvel  how  you  nursed 

So  long  in  secret  such  a  sprint; 
I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  burst 

Out  through  your  pores  in  sudden  print; 
Is  there  a  case  of  such  restraint 
In  Yankee  records?    No,  there  ain't 

Bven  The  Mail  was  months  behind 

The  date  of  your  accomplished  fact, 
Nor  should  I  be  surprised  to  find 

Its  Polar  Correspondent  sacked. 
Who  missed  you  tn  the  Arctic  night 
Through  an  amazing  oversight 

Meanwhile  it  weighs  you  tn  the  scale. 

It  puts  you  through  the  critic's  sieve, 
And  finds  The  New  York  HenUSs  tale 

"An  UnoonvincUHf  Narrative,'* 
In  rival  type  It  almost  looked 
As  if  the  whole  account  was  Cooked! 

Yes,  there  are  sceptic  eyes  to  face. 

Men  who  will  cry,  "You  talk  about 
Your  Eskimos  who  Joined  the  chase? 

Well,  let  us  see  'em;  trot  'em  out!" 
And  others,  "If  you  reached  the  goal, 
Where's  the  result?    Produce  your  Pole!" 

Myself,  I  liked  that  first  report, 

Laconic  as  a  rifle's  crack. 
Which  showed  (without  details  of  sport) 

You'd  done  the  journey — Pole  and  back, 
Fulfilling  your  tremendous  mission 
"While  on  a  Polar  expedition." 

In  that  last  line  there  is  the  ring 

Of  Truth  that  proves  your  word  is  good; 
Some  might  assert  they  found  the  thing 

While  skating  in  the  neighborhood; 
But  you  located  its  position 
"While  on  a  Polar  expedition." 

Well,  there  have  been  great  Cooks  before, 

Voyagers  famed  beyond  eclipse — 
James  who  discovered  many  a  shore, 

And  Thomas  who  invented  trips. 
Nor  can  there  be,  in  my  poor  view, 
"Too  many  Cooks"  like  them  and  you. 
Punch.  Owen  Seaman. 
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Messrs.  Thomas  Y.  Growell  &  Go. 
have  now  in  press  a  novel  by  a  new 
Southern  writer,  Frances  Nimmo 
Greene.  It  is  entitled,  "Into  the 
Night,'*  and  is  a  tale  of  mystery  laid 
In  old  New  Orleans.  Advance  readers 
commend  it  highly.  Miss  Gable  writes: 
"The  author  knows  her  New  Orleans, 
and  her  characters  are  very  live." 

Henry  Holt  and  Gompany,  the  pub- 
lishers of  "The  Honorable  Peter  Stir- 
ling," now  in  its  52d  edition,  announce 
another  New  York  political  novel,  Wil- 
liam R.  Hereford's  "The  Demagog." 
This  novel  has  for  its  chief  figure  the 
owner  of  a  string  of  powerful  daily 
newspapers,  who  aspires  to  the  presi- 
dency. The  political  problems  involved 
are  timely  but  the  chief  appeal  comes 
from  the  peculiar  personal  relations  of 
the  characters,  all  of  whom  are  clearly 
defined  types. 

Altho  it  is  notorious  that  volumes  of 
poetry  by  living  authors  are  very  poor 
"sellers,"  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany seem  to  be  finding  collections  of 
poetry  uncommonly  profitable,  as  they 
are  just  sending  Edward  Verrall  Lu- 
cas's "Open  Road"  to  press  for  the 
eleventh  time,  and  his  "Friendly 
Town"  and  "Verses  for  Ghildren"  each, 
for  the  fifth  time.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  printing  a  new  edition  of  "The 
Poetic  Old  World,"  compiled  by  Miss 
Lucy  H.  Humphrey. 

There  has  been  declamation  enough, 
in  Gongress  and  in  the  newspapers, 
about  Ghinese  immigration  and  Ghinese 
labor,  but  Mary  Roberts  Goolidge's 
"Chinese  Immigration,"  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  in  their  series  de- 
voted to  American  public  problems, 
is  the  first  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
question  comprehensively  and  fairly. 
That  there  are  Ghinese  and  Chinese; 


that  it  is  no  more  fair  to  judge  the 
Ghinese  than  it  is  to  judge  any  other 
people  by  the  worst  specimens  of  the 
race;  and  that  the  policy  of  exclusion 
and  unjust  treatment  cannot  be  indefi- 
nitely continued  if  the  United  States 
is  to  hold  its  own  in  commercial  and 
other  intercourse  with  China  are  facts 
which  have  been  as  yet  imperfectiy  ap- 
prehended by  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans.    Study    of    the    present   volume 
will  aid  a  clearer  understanding  of  all 
these  questions.  The  treatment  is  both 
historical  and  logical.    There  is  first  a 
survey  of  the  period  of  free  immigra- 
tion, continuing  to  the  enactment  of 
the  restriction  law  of  1882;  and  then 
a  review  of  the  various  measures  of 
restriction  and  exclusion,  the  harsh  and 
hostile   treatment   of   Ghinese   in   the 
United  States,  the  demands  of  Kear- 
neyism  and  the  response  of  Congress. 
The  effects  of  competition  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  assimilation  are  discussed 
in  the  last  section.    The  author  under- 
stands not  only  the  art  of  assembling 
facts  but  the  art  of  presenting  them 
cogently  and  intelligently. 

Miss  Netta  Syrett,  after  some  years' 
practice  of  the  art  of  fiction  is  still  un- 
decided a«  to  the  species  of  story 
which  it  best  suits  her  to  write,  and 
one  opens  each  of  her  new  books  with 
as  little  certainty  as  one  might  buy  a 
lottery  ticket.  The  latest,  "A  Castie  of 
Dreams,"  is  a  pretty  tale  of  an  Irish 
heiress  living  in  her  father's  half 
ruined  castle,  and  neglected  by  him 
until  he  happens  to  think  of  her  as  a 
piece  of  property  which  a  rich  young 
boor  of  his  acquaintance  may  like  to 
buy  for  a  wife.  The  story  tells  of 
what  happens  when  the  boor  comes  to 
woo,  and  of  the  gallant  defence  made 
by  the  grirl  with  the  aid  of  the 
fairy   lore   learned  from   her  father's 
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people.  Her  would-be  purchaser  and 
her  father  agree  that  the  courtship 
«hall  be  witnessed  by  a  company  ot 
their  friends  assembled  at  the  father's 
castle,  and  there  these  persons,  six 
rather  coarse  and  stupid,  men  and 
women;  a  gentlewoman  who  has 
known  the  father  all  his  life,  an  Idle, 
kindly  member  of  parliament  and  his 
secretary  meet  to  gossip  about  their 
host  and  his  daughter,  and  to  be  fright- 
ened by  her  tricks.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  a  little  too  stupid  to  be  credible, 
but  they  are  amusing,  and  the  heroine 
Is  a  new  variety  of  the  Irish  species. 
Here  and  there,  and  especially  in  the 
closing  scenes,  the  author  seems  to 
write  rather  for  the  stage  than  for  the 
reader,  repeating  and  casually  explain- 
ing far  more  than  Is  necessary  In  mat- 
ter Intended  to  be  read,  but  this  Is  an 
easily  amended  fault,  and  otherwise 
the  book  is  one  of  its  author's  best. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

American  humor  has  swept  through 
a  wide  arc  in  the  years  since  the  stove- 
pipe, the  wheel-barrow,  and  the  rock- 
ing-chair were  Ite  chief  elements,  and 
between  the  Danbury  News  and  Mr. 
Robert  Alexander  Wason's  "Happy 
Hawkins,"  lie  Max  Adeler  and  Hawk- 
eye  Burdette  and  Ghimmle  Fadden 
and  Mr.  George  Ade  and  uncounted 
German  and  Irish,  Italian  and  Japa- 
nese importations,  but  the  book,  al- 
though a  Western  story,  is  of  the  old 
Danbury  brand,  as  laughter-provoking 
at  the  fourteenth  reading  as  at  the 
first.  "Happy"  on  the  ranch;  on  the 
trail;  snowed  up  for  the  winter  with 
an  actor,  an  author,  and  an  adven- 
turer, Is  Connecticut  in  grain,  without 
making  much  display  of  any  weapon 
depending  chiefly  upon  the  mother-wit 
which  serves  him  equally  well  in  man- 
aging a  gang  of  cowboys,  in  holding 
his  own  against  a  tyrannical  employer, 
and  in  educating  his  employer's  moth- 
erless little  daughter.   Always  he  is  al- 


together a  country-bred  American, 
without  a  metropolitan  thought  in  his 
mind.  Being  consistent,  he  has  the 
uneducated  man'<s  incapacity  to  make 
a  complicated  story  clear,  and  CEdipus 
assisted  by  a  chorus  of  Philadelphia 
lawyers  would  have  a  hard  struggle  to 
disentangle  the  matrimonial  misadven- 
tures of  his  friends,  and  the  wise 
reader  will  waste  no  time  upon  them. 
His  adventures  are  wildly  Improbable, 
but  they  amuse  and  it  is  for  that  and 
naught  else  that  they  are  written.  The 
pathetic  touch  at  the  close  merely 
serves  to  bring  to  mind  the  unselfish 
devotion  with  which  the  big,  rough 
hero  has  acted  from  the  beginning,  and 
to  show  why,  although  his  heart's  de- 
sire Is  denied  to  his  solitary  life  he  is 
still  "Happy"  Hawkins.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co. 

To  achieve  one  stroke  of  originality 
Is  a  favor  granted  to  few  authors,  and 
he  upon  whom  It  has  been  conferred 
has  no  reason  to  expect  Its  repetition. 
Mr.  Ramsay  Benson's  "A  Lord  of 
Lands"  was  so  skilfully  written  as  to 
be  equally  acceptable  as  a  story,  and 
as  a  lesson  In  the  comparative  wisdom 
of  abiding  In  a  deadly  struggle  for  bare 
sustenance  Instead  of  accepting  the 
open  proffer  of  the  entire  enjoyment 
of  the  work  of  one's  hands.  Now 
comes  his  "Melchlsedec,"  and  Its  pos- 
sibilities are  enmeshed  in  improbabili- 
ties; and  further,  its  hero,  Instead  of 
being  one  of  a  large  class  of  human 
creatures  with  the  same  problems  to 
solve,  is  a  quarter-breed  Indian,  Intent 
on  precisely  obeying  what  he  under- 
stands to  be  the  will  of  his  Lord  and 
Master,  and  therefore  a  creature.  If  not 
unique,  most  certainly  very  rare.  He 
learns  his  Christianity  from  many 
sources;  from  a  missionary  priest; 
from  a  Protestant  Evangelist;  from  a 
French  physician  of  many  shades  of 
unbelief;  from   the  pages  of  the  Bi- 

■  • 
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Jesuits;  from  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miser- 
ables,  and  Matthew  Arnold's  essay  on 
St.  Francis,  and  he  tries  to  preach  to 
a  rural  Unitarian  congregation  of  un- 
common perversity,  and  exaggerated 
delight  In  novelty,  and  dies  during  a 
public  scrutiny  of  his  faith  and  con- 
duct, the  result  of  his  congregation's 
Inevitable  dissatisfaction.  Surely  no 
one  could  be  less  like  the  average  man. 
And  yet,  may  It  not  be  that  this  wan- 
dering shepherd  of  the  sheep  solely  be- 
cause of  his  unselfish  sincerity  In  seek- 
ing after  righteousness  has  much  to 
say  to  every  normally  comfortable 
Christian?  The  author's  Intention  Is 
far  nobler  than  that  of  his  first  book, 
and  Its  accomplishment  is  worth  a 
score  of  those  stories  in  which  an  au- 
thor sets  up  his  conception  of  a  modem 
Incarnation  of  Our  Lord,  and  modestly 
asks  readers  to  regard  Its  superior  ar- 
tistic merit  to  the  picture  given  by  the 
evangelists.    Henry  Holt  &  Ck). 

It  Is  all  but  twenty  years  since  Cap- 
tain A.  T.  Mahan  published  the  first 
of  the  books  by  which  he  and  others 
have  Impressed  upon  the  civilized  and 
half -civilized  nations  of  the  world  the 
paramount  Importance  of  sea  power, 
and  now,  In  the  fulness  of  his  fame 
and  Influence,  he  confers  an  even 
greater  benefit  upon  his  fellow-men  by 
giving  them  "The  Harvest  Within,  be- 
ing Thoughts  upon  the  Life  of  a  Chris- 
tian." Those  familiar  with  naval  and 
military  biography  are  aware  that  the 
proportion  of  humbly  devout  men  is 
large  among  soldiers  and  sailors,  but 
not  many  have  deliberately,  written 
books  of  the  same  class  as  Captain  Ma- 
han's,  and  few  men  immersed  in  the 
work  of  an  arduous  and  absorbing  pro- 
fession would  have  found  time  for  the 
prefatory  reading,  comparison  and 
study.  Implied  by  the  existence  of  this 
volume.  In  its  fearless  acceptance  of 
the  actual.  In  its  avoidance  of  the  oft 
reiterated   plaint  that  this   text  is   a 


hard  saying,  or  that  command  a  coun- 
sel of  perfection,  one  is  tempted  to  call 
it  characteristic  of  the  fighter  by  pro- 
fession.   Really,  It  is  as  a  man  of  his 
time  that  Captain  Mahan  writes  here, 
as  it  was  as  a  man  of  his  time  that 
he  wrote  of  sea  power,  as  the  thought 
was  stirring  below  the  surface  of  the 
minds  of  sovereigns  and  law  givers. 
In  religious  thought  as  in  matters  in- 
ternational, he  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
successive    Influences     moulding     the 
last  sixty  years  of  thought.    Born  in  a 
time  when  strict  acceptance  of  a  creed 
was  honored,  he  lived  to  see  scepticism 
rated  as  wisdom,  and  indifference  as 
high  propriety,  and  proving  the  nov- 
elties proffered  as  superior  to  the  teach- 
ings ot  hia  Master,   he  held  fast  to 
that  which  is  good,  and  now  presents 
this  book,  the  summary  of  the  means 
by  which  he  has  overcome.    Its  chief 
thought  as  he  gives  it  in  the  preface 
is  that  man  is  to-day  susceptible  of 
an  enthusiasm  for  Jesus  Christ  resem- 
bling but  surpassing  that  shown  In  the 
past  in  many  nations  for  this  or  that 
historical  character  and  that  this  en- 
thusiasm is  love,  inspired  less  by  His 
mighty  deeds  than  by  the  sense  of  the 
excellence  of  His  Person  and  by  reali- 
zation  of   personal    relation    to   Him. 
The  single  motive,  for  the  honor  of 
Christ,  or  as  He  put  it  for  Himself,  for 
the  glory  of  Grod,  Is  alone  full  of  light 
unifying   all    action,    solving   all   per- 
plexities.      Nothing  new,  but  *  always 
new.    Here  he  is  at  one  with  the  brave 
men    of    all    professions,    whom    Mr. 
Kipling's  daring  scene,  depicts  as  "gen- 
tleman  unafraid*'   standing  up   when 
their  Master  comes  among  them  in  Joy- 
ous reverence  not  in  fear.    This  is  the 
sort  of  Christian  whom  his  book  will 
make  of  the  boy  puzzled  by  preachers 
afraid  to  follow  out  the  teachings  of 
their   creed   and    by    universities    too 
politic  to  insist  that  students  shall  ren- 
der outward  respect  to  religious  truth. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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THE  TRAVELLERS. 

Oft  I  consider  Jocund  Youth,  with  song 

And  merrimake  upon  the  sunlit  road; 

And  Age,  bowed  down  beneath  his 
heavy  load, 

To  whom  the  sorrows  of  the  world  be- 
long: 

One  in  the  beauty  of  a  gracious  prime. 

Exulting  to  the  music  of  desire; 

The  other  glad  once  to  have  held  the 
lyre, 

And  to  have  dwelt  in  sei^iora^e  of 
Time. 

Sojourners  are  they  from  a  distant 
land, 

Who  have  come  long  leagues  across  the 
hills  of  Mom; 

With  eager,  infinite  hearts  I  see  them 
stand, 

Listening  in  dimness  to  the  heaven- 
ward lark: 

They  are  drunk  with  Joy,  with  loneli- 
ness forlorn. 

And  they  go  forth  again  Into  the  dark. 

S,  8, 
The  Academy. 
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VICTORIA   STREET. 

To-day  I  spake  with  souls  that  Jour- 
neyed by. 
Here  in  the  street  they  touched  me 

as  they  passed. 
Sorrow  and  Hope  and  Terror  flying 
fust, 
Life  soon  tu  bud,  or,  withering,  soon  to 
die. 

And  many  more  with  troubled,  wistful 
eye 
Into  my  heart  their  timeless  question 
cast. 
To-day  I  spake  with  souls  that  Jour- 
neyed by, 
Here  In  the  street  they  touched  me 
as  they  passed. 

The  spires  consumed  In  sunset,  cease- 
lessly 
The    traffic    surged    with    sob    and 
trumpet  blast 


Dusty,    ensnared,    immortal,    driven 
fast. 
They  raised  their  faces  to  the  evening 

sky — 
To-day  I  spake  with  souls  that  Jour- 
neyed by- 

Lucy  Lytteltan. 

The   Nation. 


OPPORTUNITY. 
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But    who    art    thou,    with    curious 

beauty  graced, 
Strange  woman,  stamped  with  some 
bright  heavenly  seal? 
Why  go  thy  feet  on  wings?      Why  in 
such  haste/' 
**I  am  that  maid  whose  secret  few 
can  steal. 
Called  Opportunity.     I  hasten  by 
Because   my  feet  are  treading  on   a 
wheel. 
And  so  I  run  more  swift  than  birds 
can  flv. 
And  rightly  on  my  feet  my  wings  I 
wear, 
To  blind  the  sight  of  those  who  track 
and  spy: 
Rightly  in  front  I  hold  my  scattered 
hair 
To  veil  my  face  and  down  my  breast 
to  fall. 
Lest  men    should    know    my    na*me 
when  I  am  there; 
And  leave  behind  my  back  no  wisp  at 
all 
For  eager  folk  to  clutch,  what  time 
I  glide 
So  near,  and  turn,  and  pass  beyond  re- 
call." ' 
**Tell  me,  who  is  that  figure  at  thy 
side?" 
"Penitence:  mark  this    well,    that    by 
decree 
Who  lets  me  go,  must  keep  her  for 
his  bride. 
And  thou  hast  spent  much  time  in  talk 
with  me. 
Busied   with    thoughts    and   fancies 
vainly  grand. 
Nor  hast  remarked,  O  fool,  neither  dost 
see 
How  lightly  I  have  fled  beneath  thy 

hand." 
— From  the  Italian  of  MacchiavelU. 

Jarriea  Elroy  Flecker, 
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THE  STORY  OP  HALLEY'S  COMET. 


The  famUlar  name  of  "Halley's 
Ck>met'*  has  an  abiding  interest  for  all 
who  care  for  the  story  the  heavens  are 
telling.  It  is  •  closely  associated  with 
events  which  have  contributed  largely 
towards  moulding  the  destiny  of 
Europe.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  students  of  astronomy  in 
every  land  honor  the  memory  of  our 
distinguished  countryman,  whose  la- 
bors in  an  entirely  new  field  of  re- 
search enabled  him  to  foretell,  that  the 
celestial  wanderer  that  appeared  in  our 
skies  in  1682  would  come  again  after 
the  lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. Since  then  it  has  paid  us  two 
more  visits,  and  we  are  now  looking 
forward  to  a  third. 

The  light  which  science  was  then, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  shedding 
upon  the  structure  of  the  heavens  in- 
spired both  Newton  and  Halley  with 
the  idea  that  the  comets  were  perhaps 
controlled  in  their  movements  by  the 
same  infiuence  as  that  which  Newton 
already  believed  and  was  just  on  the 
point  of  demonstrating,  held  the  Moon 
In  its  orbit.      The  happy  thought  had 
occurred  to  them  while  gazing  upon 
the  truly  imposing  comet  which  aston- 
ished the  world  in  the  winter  evenings 
of  1680.      It  came  from  regions  high 
above     the     plane     of     the     ecliptic, 
plunging  down  towards  the  Sun  with 
amazing  velocity.    For  a  short  time  it 
was  lost  sight  of;  then,  emerging  from 
the  Sun*s  rays,  almost  grazing  his  sides 
as  it  passed  round  him,  it  put  forth  a 
train — straight,  fierce,  long — extending 
to  a  distance  of  many  millions  of  miles. 
With  like  marvellous  speed  it  ascended 
into  the  heavens  above  and  swept  on- 
ward into  the  abyss  of  space,  followed 
with  the   keenest   curiosity    by   every 
possessor  of  a  telescope.      Newton,  us- 
ing 'his   seven-foot  reflector,   was  the 
]a«(t  to  bid  the  stranger  a  final  adieu. 


on  the  19th  of  March  1681.*    With  re- 
markable insight  Newton  grasped  the 
fact  that  comets  were  analogous  to  the 
planets  in  constitution  and  movement, 
and  that  the  tail  was  formed  of  a  very 
fine,  slendor  vapor  raised  by  the  Sun's 
heat  while  the  body  was  in  his  imme- 
diate vicinity.    Reasoning  thus,  he  ap- 
plied his  method  of  geometrical  con- 
struction which  had  revealed  to  him 
the  law  of  gravitation.    He  found  that 
a  curve  could  be  formed  which  would 
include  all  the  places,  he  assumed,  in 
which  the  comet  would  move.      The 
problem  was  diflflcult  but  he  solved  it, 
and  proved  conclusively  that  the  comet 
pursued  an  extremely  eccentric  course 
embraced   within   an    oval   which   he 
thought  would  occupy  it  about  575  years 
to  complete.    But  the  fuller  and  more 
complete  investigations  of  recent  years 
render    it    not    improbable    that    its 
mighty  rush  round  the  Sun  may  have 
been  sufficient  to  carry  it  off  for  ever, 
and  that  it  may  now  be  winging  its 
lofty  flight  towards  some  other  system 
of  worlds,  in   which   it  may,  possibly 
excite     amazement     or     alarm,     as 
here. 

From  the  general  application  of  the 
law  it  follows  that  comets  move  in  one 
or  other  of  the  conic  sections— either 
the  circle,  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyper- 
bola—having one  of  their  foci  in  or 
near  the  centre  of  the  Sun,  and  by 
radii  drawn  from  the  Sun  describe 
areas  proportionable  to  the  times.  Hav- 
ing discovered  the  reason  of  the  great 
law  of  the  celestial  movements  hi  the 
single  principle  of  mutual  attraction  of 
one    mass    of    matter    towards    an- 

• 

-It?*"*^.*"'**  caajfht  si^t  of  the  oomet 
while  on  his  way  to  Paris.  Tbere  he  met  with 
Casslnl.  and  together  they  made  careful  ob- 
•enratloDS  of  Its  exact  distance  from  the 
nearest  fixed  star,  and  night  by  night  noted 
its  changed  positions.  These  cbserraUons 
^A'®.  2?  *r®5*  service  to  Newton;  they  en- 
abled him  taken  with  his  own  measurements; 
to  fix  the  comet's  orbit.  .^-"^iw., 
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other.      Newton    gave    it   a    mechan- 
ical    interpretation,     embracing     the 
comets,     and     indeed,     all     heavenly 
bodies.       The      first     book     of    .  his 
/Vinoipto,    showing   that   tliis    was    a 
necessary  consequence  flowing  from  the 
principle,  was  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  April  1686.  He  there  lays  the 
foundation  of  cometary  astronomy,  and 
he  it  was  wlio  made  Halley's  prediction 
possible.  S9d  yet,  but  for  Halley,  this 
great   wor-k   might  never  have   been 
printed.    Halley,  in  1684,  paid  a  visit 
to  Newton  at  Cambridge,  and  learned 
the  good  news  that  he  had  brought  his 
demonstrations  to  perfection.    Newton 
could  not  afford  the  cost  of  printing 
and  publishing  his  work,  but  Halley, 
though  not  a  wealthy  man,  undertook 
.  to  bear  the  expense,  and  eagerly  gave 
up   his  time   to   correcting  the  proof 
and  in  every  way  pressing  forward  to 
the  utmost  the  printing  and  issue  from 
tlie  press. 

From  this  moment  a  new  era 
dawned  upon  the  world  of  science;  men 
awakened  to  a  great  ^th,  and  began 
to  understand  something  of  the  bond 
which  holds  in  perfect  harmony  the 
stars  in  their  courses  in  due  relation- 
ship one  to  another;  everywhere  was 
manifest  law,  immutable,  irresistible. 

On  the  15th  of  August  1682  the  body 
whose  career  we  are  tracing  came  into 
view.    It  was  first  detected  by  Flam- 
8teed*s  assistant  at  the  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory, while  scanning  the  northern 
heavens  with  a  telescope.      Flamsteed, 
the  first  Astronomer  Royal,  and  Halley, 
his  successor,  kept  a  close  watch  upon 
the  comet  and  followed  its  course  over 
the  sky.    It  was  noticed  that  it  had  a 
somewhat  oval-shaped  body,  and  that 
it  was  moving  in  a  i>ath  contrary  to  the 
regular  course  of  the  planets,  or  "retro- 
grade," and  but  little  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic.    By  the  26th  the  head,  though 
no  larger  than  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude,  put  forth  a  tail  of  about  12'' 
long,  which  waved  towards  the  eastern 


side.  Astronomers  at  Paris  now 
caught  sight  of  it,  and  both  Plcard  and 
La  Hire  thought  they  saw  phases  in 
the  nucleus  similar  to  those  of  the 
Moon.  If  this  were  really  so,  it  would 
imply  that  the  comet  was  solid  and 
compact,  as  Newton  from  his  observa- 

* 

tions  of  the  one  of  1680  believed  the 
comets  to  be.    But  the  immense  nebu- 
losity which  enshrouds  the  head  ren- 
ders the  inference  very  doubtful.    The 
tail    lengthened    considerably    as    the 
comet  came  nearer  to  the  Sun;  and  now 
was  remarked  by  all  observers  a  spark- 
ling or  quivering  movement  running 
through   its   entire  length.       A   little 
later  a  jet  of  luminous  matter  shot  out 
towards    the    Sun,    then,    apparently 
meeting  with  some  resistance,  it  fell 
backwards  on  all  sides  and  mingled 
with   the  tail.    Hevelius,   at  Dantzic, 
thought  the  phenomenon  so  j)eculiar 
that  he  represented  it  in  a  drawing. 
We  now  know  that  this  kind  of  erup- 
tion, so  suggestive  of  internal  agitation* 
is  common  to  almost  all  comets  when 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sun.    In- 
deed, as  regards  size,  form,  or  any  of 
the   marvellous   characteristics   which 
mark    the    flight   of    comets    through 
space,  Halley's  is  of  the  average  type. 
It    suffices   for   us    that    it   was   the 
one  which  Halley  fixed  upon  for  his 
investigation    into    the    mystery    and 
movements  of  these  hirsute  visitants 
to  our  domain.    Interest  therefore  cen- 
tres in  his  labors,  labors  which  he  him- 
self says  were  '*prodigious";  and  this 
may  well  be  so,  considering  the  state 
of    analytical    science    at    that    time. 
Save  Newton  alone,  there  was  no  other 
man  living  who  could  have  successfully 
dealt  with  the  difficulties  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  was  Halley's  good  fortune  to  be 
closely  associated  Ih  astronomical 
work  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  fol- 
lowed his  advice  implicitly,  and 
adopted,  on  Newton's  suggestion.  Flam- 
steed's  observations  of  the  comet  for 
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the  basis  of  his  calculations.  He  as- 
sumed parabolic  elements,  though  he 
thought  It  likely  that  It  revolved  In 
an  orbit  of  extreme  eccentricity,  reach- 
ing far  out  into  the  heavens.  And 
again  acting  on  the  advice  of  Newton, 
Halley  made  diligent  search  among 
ancient  and  modern  historical  rec- 
ords for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
mention  was  made  of  any  comet  the 
date  of  whose  appearance,  position,,  and 
movement  agreed  with  the  results  his 
calculations  had  given.  Casting  his 
eyes  over  the  table  of  cometary  appar- 
itions he  had  prepared  for  comparison, 
he  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
similarity  which  existed  between  the 
comets  of  1531,  1607,  and  1682,  in  their 
having  the  like  situation  of  their  planes 
and  perihelions.  All  the  elements  were 
so  near  alike  that,  after  a  reinvestiga- 
tion, he  felt  little  hesitation  in  con- 
cluding that  they  represented  one  and 
the  same  comet  that  had  made  three 
revolutions  in  its  elliptical  orbit 

Halley  in  1704  presented  the  results 
of  his  investigations  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  a  memoir  entitled  AstronamifB 
CimeHoce  SynopHs.  It  Includes  a  table 
of  twenty-four  comets,  beginning  with 
the  year  1337  and  ending  with  the  year 
1688.    He  explains  its  use,  thus: — 

The  principal  use  of  the  tables  of  the 
elements  of  their  motion,  and,  indeed 
that  which  induced  me  to  construct  it, 
is  that  whenever  a  new  comet  shall 
appear  we  may  be  able  to  know  by 
comparing  together  the  elements 
whether  it  be  any  of  those  which  had 
appeared  before,  and  consequently  to 
determine  its  period  and  the  axis  of  its 
orbit  and  to  foretell  its  return.  And, 
indeed,  there  are  many  things  which 
make  me  believe  that  the  comet  which 
Apian  observed  in  the  year  1531  was 
the  same  with  that  which  Kepler  and 
Longomontanus  more  accurately  ob- 
served in  the  year  1607,  and  which  I 
myself  have  seen  return  in  the  year 
1682.  All  the  elements  agree  and  noth- 
ing seems  to  contradict  this  my  opin- 
ion, except  that  there  is  an  inequality 


in  the  times  of  revolution,  but  this  is 
not  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  physical  causes.  For  exam- 
ple, the  motion  of  Saturn  is  so  dis- 
turbed by  the  other  planets,  and  espe- 
cially by  Jupiter  that  his  periodic  time 
is  i?ncertain  to  the  extent  of  several 
days.  How  much  more  liable  to  such 
perturbations  is  a  comet  which  recedes 
to  a  distance  nearly  four  times  greater 
than  Saturn  and  a  slight  Increase  in 
whose  velocity  would  change  its  or- 
bit from  an  ellipse  to  a  parabola?  The 
identity  of  these  comets  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1456  a  comet  was  seen 
passing  retrograde  between  the  Earth 
and  the  Sun  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner, and  although  It  was  not  observed 
astronomically,  yet  from  its  period  and 
path,  I  cannot  think  different  from 
those  I  have  just  mentioned.  .  «  . 
Hence  [he  concludes]  I  may  venture 
to  foretell  that  It  will  return  again 
in  the  year  1758. 

These  explorations  into  the  domain 
of  the  comet-world  had  a  higher  signifi- 
cance than  the  question  of  periodicity. 
The  two  illustrious  astronomers  had 
seen  that  these  apparently  erratic  bod- 
ies are  confined  to  no  region  of  space; 
that  they  enter  the  planetary  spaces  at 
all  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic, coming  no  one  could  tell  whence,  or 
whither  bound!  nor  at  the  outset  could 
it  be  known  whether  the  object  whose 
characteristics  declared  It  to  be  a  comet 
would  fall  into  the  Sun,  strike  against 
one  of  the  planets,  or,  indeed,  collide 
with  the  Earth.  It  was  recognized 
that  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  move- 
ment of  Halley*s  comet  had  deprived 
these  bodies  for  ever  of  their  porten- 
tous character.  But  while  relieving 
mankind  from  dread  of  cometary  su- 
pernatural influence  the  new  astron- 
omy had  brought  to  light  a  material 
danger,  one  which  had  never  before 
been  suspected.  Here  was  work  for 
the  geometer  of  a  kind  to  call  forth 
his  keenest  scrutiny.  Following  up  the 
inquiry,  It  was  found  that  three  or 
more  exact  observations,  made  on  dlf- 
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ferent  dates,  of  the  comet's  position  in 
relation    to    any    fixed    star    near    to 
which  it  might  be  situated,  would  show 
how  far  its  course  diverged  from  a 
straight  line,  and  would  thus  afford  the 
mathematician    data    from    which    he 
could  construct  a  curve  showing  itis  ex- 
act path  to  and  from  the  Sun.      His 
ephemerls,  Indeed,  may  show  whether 
the  Earth,  or  any  other  of  the  planets, 
would  be  in  its  way,  and  tell  the  date 
and  hour  of  its  transit  at  every  impor- 
tant point  along  its  track.    The  chance 
of  a  collision,  however,  Is  so  small — 
one  in  many  millions — that  the  risk  is 
hardly     worth     a     moment's     serious 
thought.       Yet  "the  Chariot  of  Fire" 
which  the  year  before  careered  through 
our  neighborhood  had  left  a  vivid  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind.    It  had 
inspired  Whlston  with  visions  of  dis- 
may and  destruction,  and  caused  Hal- 
ley  to  look  closely  into  Its  movements. 
Halley's  investigation  led  to  the  start- 
ling result  that  the  comet  had,  on  the 
11th    of     November,     when     passing 
through     the    descending    node,     ap- 
proached  the   Earth's   path  within   a 
semi-diameter  of  the  Earth.    The  dis- 
covery caused  Halley  to  reflect  upon 
the  question  as  to  what  would  have 
happened  had  the  Earth  and  the  comet 
arrived  at  the  same  time  at  the  place 
where  the  two  orbits  intersect.      As- 
suming the  comet's  mass  to  be  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  Earth,  he  concluded 
that   their   mutual   gravitation  would 
have  caused  a  change  in  the  position 
of  the  Earth's  orbit  and  consequently  in 
the  length  of  the  year.      This  train  of 
thought  led  him  on  to  consider  what 
the  result  of  an  actual  encounter  would 
be,  and  he  says,  "If  so  large  a  body 
with  so  rapid  a  motion  were  to  strike 
the  Earth — a  thing  by  no  means  impos- 
sible— the    shock    might    reduce    this 
beautiful  world  to  its  original  chaos." 
A  vivid  light  was  thus  cast  upon  a 
fascinating  chapter  in  the  history  of 
our  planet.    To  Dr.  Whiston — he  who 


succeeded  Newton  in  the  Lucasian 
chair  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge — it 
opened  a  vista  exhibiting  the  comet  as 
the  physical  cause  of  the  Deluge;  and 
in  the  fulness  of  his  prophetic  vision  he 
declared  it  to  be  the  divinely  appointed 
agent  that  would  bring  about  the  Gen- 
eral Conflagration  by  involving  the 
world  in  flames  as  it  passed  the  Earth 
on  its  outward  course  from  the  Sun. 
Halley,  too,  though  he  could  not  Join 
Whlston  in  his  wonderful  flight  of 
fancy,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  a  possible  encounter  between 
the  Earth  and  a  comet,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  therefrom. 
It  seemed  to  him  not  improbable  that 
the  Earth  had  at  some  remote  period 
been  struck  by  a  comet,  which  coming 
upon  it.  obliquely  had  changed  the  po- 
sition of  its  axis  of  rotation,  the  North 
Pole  having  originally,  he  thought* 
been  at  a  point  near  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
To  this  cause  he  referred  the  rigor  of 
the  climate  of  North  America;  and  the 
wide  distribution  of  marine  substances 
over  the  Earth's  surface  he  considered 
lent  support  to  his  conjecture.  La- 
place a  century  later  gave  the  sanction 
of  his  analytical  reasoning  to  this 
view,  and  depicted  in  dismal  colors  the 
effect  which  would  result  to  our  globe 
were  a  comet  at  all  comparable  to  the 
Earth  in  mass  to  strike  against  it.  He 
says: 

The  seas  would  abandon  their  ancient 
beds  and  rush  towards  the  new  equa- 
tor, drowning  in  one  universal  deluge 
the  greater  part  of  the  human  race. 
.  .  .  We  see,  then,  in  effect  why  the 
ocean  has  receded  from  the  high  lands 
upon  which  we  flnd  incontestable 
marks  of  its  sojourn;  we  see  how  the 
animals  and  plants  of  the  south  have 
been  able  to  exist  in  the  climate  of  the 
north  wtiere  their  remains  and  im- 
prints have  been  discovered. 

Physicists  of  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, do  not  favor  this  view.  Lord 
Kelvin  and  Sir  George  Darwin  assure 
us  that  not  only  is  the  possible  amount 
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of  deviation  of  the  pole  from  a  given 
position  too  small  to  have  produced  the 
observed  climatic  effects,  but  even  this 
fimall  dislocation  would  Involve  geo- 
graphical revolutions  stupendous  in 
amount,  improbable  in  their  distribu- 
tion, and  completely  at  variance  with 
the  geological  evidence. 

Halley  was  fifty  years  old  when  he 
made  the  famous  prediction  that  the 
comet  of  1682  would  reappear,  and 
knowing  that  he  could  not  live  to  see 
its  fulfilment  he  advised  the  younger 
generation  of  astronomers  to  keep  a 
careful  look-out  for  it  as  the  time 
drew  near.  In  the  Astronomical  Ta- 
bles which  were  published  four  years 
after  his  death  Halley  shows  that  he 
had  reassured  himself  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  calculations,  and  he  concludes 
with  the  following  appeal:  "Where- 
fore, if  according  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready said,  it  should  return  again  about 
the  year  1758,  candid  posterity  will  not 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  this  was 
first  discovered  by  an  Englishman." 
Englishmen  have  with  Just  pride  ac- 
knowledged Halley's  claim,  and  science 
has  honored  his  memory  by  giving  his 
name  to  the  comet  which,  in  universal 
interest,  ranks  first  among  the  celestial 
wanderers  that  pay  us  periodical  vis- 
Its. 

Out  of  the  new  and  more  accurate 
views  respecting  the  nature  of  com- 
ets, which  arose  from  the  discovery 
that  they  are  material  bodies  controlled 
by  physical  laws,  there  sprang  a  host 
of  visionaries  who,  haunting  the  bor- 
derland lying  between  fact  and  fiction, 
saw  a  way  leading  by  natural  sequence 
to  other  worlds  peopled  by  intelligent 
beings.  They  argued  that  shice  com- 
ets are  material  bodies  governed  by  the 
law  of  gravitation  they  must  needs  be 
like  the  Earth  and  the  othe)r  planets, 
and,  therefore,  inhi^bited  by  beings  sim- 
ilar to  ourselves.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  creation  the  dreamers 
placed  in  the  comets  was  a  race  of  as- 


tronomers gifted  with  ocular  powers 
capable  of  penetrating  to  the  surface  of 
the  Earth,  and  maybe  of  taking  note  of 
our  works  and  ways.  Fontenelle, 
secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Paris,  was  a  believer  in  Descartes'  vor- 
tex theory,  and  in  his  rare  work  on  the 
PhuraliU  dea  Mondes  (1686)  he  says: 

Comets  are  planets  which  belong  to 
a  neighboring  vortex;  they  move  near 
the  boundaries  of  it;  but  this  vortex  be- 
ing unequally  pressed  upon  by  those 
that  are  adjacent  to  it,  is  rounder 
above  and  fiatter  below,  and  it  is  the 
part  below  that  concerns  us.  .  .  . 
Our  comet  is  forced  to  enter  the  neigh- 
boring vortex  and  this  it  cannot  do 
without  a  shock.  ...  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  of  the  shock  which 
takes  place  when  two  vortices  meet 
and  repel  each  other.  I  believe  that 
in  this  case  the  poor  comet  is  rudely 
enough  shaken,  and  its  inhabitants  not 
less  so.  We  deem  ourselves  very  un- 
fortunate when  a  comet  appears  in 
sight,  but  it  is  the  comet  itself  that  is 
very  unfortunate. 

The  Marquise  listening  to  these 
words  does  not  agree  with  them.  On 
the  contrary  she  maintains  that  the 
comet  brings  to  us  all  its  inhabitants  in 
good  health. 

Nothing  [she  adds]  is  so  delightful  as 
thus  to  change  vortices.  We  who 
never  quit  ours  lead  a  life  wearisome 
enough.  If  the  inhabitants  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  predict  the  time  of 
their  entrance  into  our  world,  those 
who  have  already  made  the  voyage  an- 
nounce beforehand  to  others  what  they 
will  see.  "You  will  soon  discover  a 
planet  which  has  a  great  ring  about  it," 
they  will  say  perhaps,  speaking  of  Sat- 
urn. "You  wUl  see  another  which  will 
be  followed  by  four  little  ones."  Per- 
haps there  are  people  appointed  to  look 
out  for  new  worlds  aa  they  api)ear  in 
sight  and  who  cry  immediately,  A  new 
San/  a  new  8iml  as  sailorB  cry,  Landl 
Land!  Believe  me,  we  have  no  need  to 
pity  the  inhabitants  of  a  comet. 

Johann  Lambert,  of  Mfihlhaueen, 
whose  mind  seems  to  have  been  domi- 
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nated  by  ziarrow  notions  on  the  subject 
of  final  causes,  Insists  on  the  habltabil- 
ity  of  comets  with  an  insight  peculiar 
to  his  Idiosyncrasy.  Seeing  that  diffi- 
culty might  result  from  the  comet's 
near  approach  to  the  solar  flames,  he 
examines  the  question,  and  asks,  **Are 
we  sure  that  fire  has  not  its  invisible 
inhabitants,  whose  bodies  made  of  hh- 
beatos  are  impenetrable  to  fire?"  Hav- 
ing settled  the  cosmogony  of  comets, 
he  surveys  his  work  with  serene  com- 
placency, saying: 

I  like  to  picture  to  myself  these 
globes  voyaging  in  space  and  peopled 
with  astronomers  who  are  there  on.  pur- 
pose to  contemplate  nature  on  a  grand 
scale  as  we  do  on  a  small  scale.  From 
their  moving  observatory  as  It  is 
wafted  from  Sun  to  Sun  they  see  all 
things  successively  before  their  view, 
and  can  determine  the  positions  and 
motions  of  all  the  stars.  ...  In 
truth,  I  picture  to  myself  that  astron- 
omy must  be  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
comet  a  terribly  complicated  science. 

To  the  theological  vision  of  Agostino 
Macarri,  Vicar  of  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
comets  had  an  entirely  different  signifi- 
cance. His  refiectlons  on  these  celestial 
visitants  and  their  mission  are  given 
In  a  curious  work  published  in  1681, 
entitled,  8eoreH  Aatroiogici  CelesH  et 
Terrestri  motivali  dalle  'Gamete.  The 
chief  purpose  comets  are  designed  to 
serve  is  to  communicate  to  the  initiated 
in  things  astral  the  origin,  coming,  and 
death  of  Antichrist;  also  the  month  and 
day  on  which  the  world  Is  to  end.  In 
all  seriousness  the  author  says  that  our 
earthly  dwelling-place  will  be  de- 
stroyed on  the  25th  of  March  when 
that  date  happens  to  fall  on  a  Sunday, 
but  the  year  cannot  be  foretold  with 
equal  certainty.  The  colossal  comet 
that  startled  the  world  the  previous 
year  (1080)  had  deeply  Impressed  the 
mind  of  the  good  man,  and  led  him  into 
the  only  train  of  thought  his  priestly 
office  permitted.      In  this  respect  he 


was  not  alone;  our  own  leader  of  re- 
ligio-scientific  thought,  Dr.  Whiston,  in 
the  glow  of  an  upwhirled  imagination, 
did  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  public 
curiosity  in  relation  to  the  '^Conquering 
Comet"  (Lambert.)  He  pointed  to  the 
"Blazing  Starre"  as  the  abode  of  lost 
souls  undergoing  the  penalty  due  to 
vice,  and  described  how  they  were  al- 
ternately exposed  to  the  devouring  heat 
of  the  solar  fires  and  to  the  frigid  re- 
gions of  outer  darkness. 

Such  are  among  the  shadowy  fantas- 
ies that,  like  the  fleeting  forms  imag- 
ined by  the  dawning  of  a  new  day, 
crossed  men's  minds  at  the  time  when 
new  light  was  breaking  upon  the  as- 
tronomical world. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  ful- 
filment of  Halley's  prediction,  efforts 
were  made  to  reach  a  greater  degree  of 
accuracy  than  the  state  of  analytical 
science  permitted  in  his  day.  The  un- 
dertaking would  Involve  computations 
of  a  very  intricate  character;  it  would 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount 
and  kind  of  effect  the  attraction  of  the 
large  planets  would  have  upon  the 
comet  in  either  hastening  or  delaying 
its  movement.  Astronomy  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  in  its  ranks  two  very 
able  and  enthusiastic  mathematicians, 
whose  perfect  faith  in  the  Newtonian 
law  of  gravity  led  them  to  enter  with 
zeal  upon  the  arduous  task.  The  re- 
sult of  the  joint  labors  of  MM.  Clal- 
laut  and  Lalande,  assisted  by  Mile.  Le- 
paute,  is  known  to  the  world. 

Their  computations  were  brought  to 
a  close  early  in  November  1758.  On 
the  14th  of  that  month  M.  Clairaut  pre- 
sented a  memoir  on  the  subject  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  remarks  upon  the 
lively  Interest  the  public  generally  were 
taking  in  the  matter:  an  Interest  and 
curiosity  seldom  bestowed  In  those 
days  on  questions  of  astronomy.  He  Is 
sure  all  true  lovers  of  science  desire 
the  return  of  the  comet,   because  It 
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would  afford  striking  conflrmatlon  of  a 
system  In  favor  of  which  nearly  all 
phenomena  furnish  conclusive  evidence. 
But  he  points  to  others  who  are  hope- 
ful that  it  may  not  return,  and  «o  prove 
the  reasoning  of  astronomers  to  be  on 
a  level  with  the  fanciful  theories  put 
forward  by  the  imaginative,  and 
which  are  destitute  of  all  foundation  In 
fact.  Against  these  opponents  of  the 
revelations  of  science  Clairaut  waxes 
warm,  and  decla]:es  himself  wholly  in 
favor  of  the  universality  of  the  law 
of  gravitation.  Briefly,  he  found  that 
the  comefs  return  to  perihelion  would 
be  retarded  618  days  more  than  In  the 
preceding  return — namely,  518  days  by 
the  attraction  of  Jupiter  and  100  days 
by  that  of  Saturn.  Hence  he  con- 
cluded that  the  comet  would  arrive  at 
Its  nearest  point  from  the  Sun  on  the 
13th  of  April  1759.  Being  pressed  for 
time,  Clairaut  says  that  he  had  neg- 
lected to  take  into  account  some  minor 
quantities  wliich  might  possibly  exer- 
cise an  Influence 'one  way  or  the  other 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  days.  The 
comet  arrived  at  perihelion  on  the  12th 
of  March  1759,  just  within  the  assigned 
limit  of  possible  error.  The  weight  of 
the  two  great  disturbers  of  the  comet, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  was  not  so  exactly 
known  then  as  now.  Laplace  has  said 
that  had  the  true  mass  of  Saturn  alone 
been  known  the  error  would  have  been 
reduced  to  thirteen  days. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  first  person  to 
catch  sight  of  the  returning  wanderer 
was  a  Saxon  farmer  named  George  Pa- 
litzch,  living  at  Problls,  near  Dresden. 
An  amateur  astronomer  possessed  of  a 
keen  eye  and  an  8-foot  telescope,  he 
was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  heavens, 
and  on  the  Christmas  night  of  1758, 
when  scanning  the  quarter  of  the  sky 
where  the  comet  was  expected  to  ap- 
pear, he  noticed  a  white  speck  on  the 
blue  canopy.  This  roused  his  suspi- 
cion. He  kept  watch,  and  to  his  great 
joy  saw  that  it  enlarged  into  a  hazy 


nebulous  body.  Onward  it  came,  In- 
creasing in  size  night  by  night,  and 
soon  proclaimed  itself  to  be  none  other 
than  Halley's  comet,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  prescient  eye  of  the  mathemati- 
cian. That  a  Saxon  peasant,  as  Arago 
somewhat  scornfully  calls  Palitzch, 
should  have  been  the  first  to  detect  the 
comet  when  all  the  astronomers  of  Eu- 
rope were  looking  for  it  without  suc- 
cess, could  not  be  tolerated;  it  was  ridi- 
culed, doubted,  and  at  last  admitted. 
Baron  von  Zach,  an  astronomer  of  re- 
pute, knew  Palitzch  well,  and  spoke 
favorably  of  him  as  a  careful  and  con- 
stant observer  of  the  heavens.  But 
Messier,  whom  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had 
nicknamed  **Le  furet  des  Comdtes,*' 
was  sorely  put  out  that  his  nightly 
vigils  all  through  the  year  1758  should 
end  In  faUure;  that  a  mere  outsider 
should  win  the  palm  he  rightly  should 
have  borne.  In  fairness  to  this  dili- 
gent comet-hunter  It  should  be  added 
that  he  was  much  interrupted  In  his 
search  by  cloudy  weather;  not  until  the 
21st  of  January  following  did  he  suc- 
ceed in  finding  the  comet.  Thencefor- 
ward he  continued  to  observe  it,  care- 
fully noting  its  places  night  by  night 
until  the  4th  of  February.  But  the 
comet  did  not  exhibit  the  grand  appear- 
ance which  had  marked  some  of  its 
earlier  returns.  This  was  due  in  great 
part  to  its  low  situation  In  the  southern 
heavens,  which  involved  It  In  the  va- 
pors of  the  horizon.  And  by  the  end  of 
February  it  was  in  inferior  conjunction 
with  the  Sun,  consequently  too  near 
him  to  be  visible  in  these  latitudes  be- 
fore the  last  week  in  AprlL  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  It  would  be  seen 
to  greater  advantage;  but  unfortunately 
the  records  of  its  appearance  there  are 
few  and  scanty.  Father  Coeurdoux,  at 
Pondlcherry,  observed  it,  and  says  that 
on  the  SOth  of  April  It  had  the  aspect 
of  a  large  star  shrouded  In  haze,  and 
that  it  had  a  tail  measuring  about  30' 
long.    And  M.  le  Nux,  observing  the 
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comet  at  the  I«le  of  Bourbon,  says  the 
tall  was  very  slender,  and  varied  In 
length  from  3°  on  the  29th  of  March  to 
47°  on  the  5th  of  May. 

A  little  later  it  was  attentively  ob- 
served in  European  skies,  first  at  Lis- 
bon, then  at  Paris,  Toulouse,  and  at 
nearly  all  the  observatories  in  Europe. 
Again  its  low  position,  near  the  hori- 
zon, interfered  greatly  with  attempts 
at  a  critical  examination  of  the 
nucleus.  Anxiously  as  had  its  reap- 
pearance been  awaited,  little  astronom- 
ical work  could  under  the  circum- 
stances be  done.  But  astronomers,  and 
all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  epoch- 
making  event,  thought  themselves  well 
rewarded  for  their  midnight  vigils  in 
being  privileged  to  witness  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prediction  which  shed  lustre 
on  the  age.  Messier,  though  denied 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  welcome 
the  wanderer,  had  the  satisfaction,  on 
the  3rd  of  June,  of  being  the  last  to  see 
it  off  on  its  long,  solitary  Journey  to 
a  region  far  beyond  the  boundary  of 
our  system. 

The  comet's  periodicity  being  now  es- 
tablished, curiosity  prompted  inquiry 
into  its  past  career.  Halley  had  with 
more  or  less  of  probability  traced  it 
back  to  the  year  1456,  and  Pingr6, 
whose  com4tograpMe*  is  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  his  historical  genius,  found  in 
Chinese  astronomical  annals  evidence 
converting  the  conjecture  into  a  cer- 
tainty. 

With  the  aid  of  their  trustworthy 
records  Mr.  J.  Russell  Hind  has  traced 
it  back  to  an  earlier  date  still,  and  iden- 
tified it  with  the  comet  of  837  A.D.  It 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  that  year  and 
so  disturbed  Louis  de  D^bonnaire  that 
he  summoned  a  council  of  wise  men 
to  consider  its  aspect  and  enlighten  him 
as  to  its  significance.  The  Court  As- 
tronomer indeed  found  it  more  than 
he  could  well  do  to  ke^  pace  with 
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his    Majesty's    eager    inquiries.       He 
says: 

During  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
days  of  Easter  an  apparition,  always 
of  gloomy  import,  presented  itself  in 
the  sky,  and  as  soon  as  the  Emperor 
heard  of  it  he  gave  himself  neither 
peace  nor  rest,  until  he  had  called  cer- 
tain learned  men  and  myself  before 
him.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  he  anx- 
iously asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
such  a  sign — what  it  imported.  "Let 
me  have  but  a  little  time,"  I  asked  of 
him,  "that  I  may  consider  its  aspect 
and  gather  from  the  stars  the  true 
meaning  of  the  portent,"  .promising  him 
that  I  would  acquaint  him  on  the  mor- 
row. Suspecting  that  I  only  wished  to 
gain  time  (which  was  true,  in  the  hope 
I  might  not  be  obliged  to  say  anything 
fatal  to  him)  his  Majesty  said.  "Go  on 
the  terrace  of  the  palace  and  return 
at  once  and  let  me  know  what  you 
have  seen,  for  I  did  not  see  this  star 
last  evening,  and  you  did  not  point  it 
out  to  me;  but  I  know  it  is  a  comet. 
Tel]  me  what  you  think  it  announces 
to  me."  Then,  scarcely  allowing  me 
time  to  say  a  word^  he  added,  "There 
is  still  another  thing  you  keep  back:  it 
is  that  a  change  of  reign  and  the 
death  of  a  prince  are  announced  by  this 
sign." 

The  assembled  astrologers  hearing 
these  words,  and  being  prudent  men. 
readily  yielded  to  his  Majesty's  supe- 
rior wisdom,  and  with  the  gravity  be- 
coming their  ofllce  declared  that  the 
comet  was  indeed  a  messenger  from  on 
high  telling  of  evil  days  at  hand,  on  ac- 
count of  the  nation's  manifold  trans- 
gressions. Whereupon  Louis,  deeply 
touched  with  his  own  infirmities,  has- 
tened to  reform  his  ways,  to  build 
churches  and  found  monastic  establish- 
ments throughout  his  dominions,  in  the 
hope  that  by  these  meritorious  deeds  he 
might  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

The  French  geometer,  Dlonys  du 
S6jour,  has  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  various  notices  of  the 
comet  found  scattered  in  the  pages  of 
history,  particularly  the  precise  account 
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given  of  its  position  and  movement  in 
the  Chinese  annals  already  mentioned. 
His  collected  data  left  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  comet  was  a  very  fine 
one.  It  had  passed  the  perihelion  point 
on  the  28th  of  February  837,  and  dur- 
ing four  days  in  March  it  had  ap- 
proached the  Earth  within  a  mean  dis- 
tance of   two  millions   of   miles.    Its 
train,  sparkling  and  fiery,  had  spread 
over  the  azure  vault  far  past  the  mid- 
heaven  in  a  graceful  curve,  opening  out 
towards  the  end  into  two  divergent 
streams.    Indeed,  the  descriptions  the 
historians  give  of  the  wonderful  star 
lead  the  mind  unfettered  by  fears  of 
the  supernatural  to  picture  a  beauti- 
fully winged  object,  lending  charm  and 
diversity  to  the  calm,  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  midnight  sky*      How  it  came 
about  that  the  presence  of  a  comet  al- 
ways inspired  our  ancestors  with  ap- 
prehension of  calamitous  consequences 
is  hard  to  understand.    The  fact  seems 
to  point  to  a  deeply  seated  feeling  of 
danger,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost 

A  still  more  striking  instance  of  this 
inborn  dread  of  comets  is  found  in 
the  story  of  the  famous  one  which  ap- 
peared in  the  memorable  year,  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  It  broke  upon  the 
gaze  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1066,  and 
shone  brightly  all  through  the  disas- 
trous days  which  followed.  Naturally, 
men  were  keenly  alive  to  outer  influ- 
ences at  a  time  when  every  wind  was 
wafting  to  these  shores  tidings  of  the 
doings  of  Duke  William  of  Normandy; 
of  his  sainted  reliques,  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  invasion  of  England;  of 
Hardrada,  King  of  Norway,  and  his 
swarming  hordes  in  the  north  threat- 
ening to  wrest  the  English  crown  from 
Harold.  The  chroniclers  of  the  period 
tell  the  story  in  sorrowful  words,  and 
associate  the  comet  with  the  events 
which  were  then  growing  into  porten- 
tous shape.  In  size  and  brightness  the 
comet  equalled  the  full  Moon,  and  its 


tail,  gradually  lengthening  as  it  gained 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Sun, 
arched  over  the  heavens  in  the 
form  of  a  "dragon's  tail."  Sige- 
bert  says  of  it  that,  "Over  the 
island  of  Britain  was  seen  a  star 
of  a  wonderful  bigness,  to  the  train  of 
which  hung  a  fiery  sword  not  unlike  a 
dragon's  tail;  and  out  of  the  dragon's 
mouth  Issued  two  vast  rays,  whereof 
one  reached  as  far  as  France,. and  the 
other,  divided  into  seven  lesser  rays, 
stretched  away  towards  Ireland." 

And  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  how 
the  apparition  affected  the  mtnd  of  a 
fellow  monk  of  his  monastery.  His 
words  are: 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Henry,  King 
of  France,  by  poison  a  wonderful  star 
appeared  trailing  its  long  tail  over  the 
sky.  Wherefore  a  certain  monk  of  our 
monastery,  by  name  Elmir,  bowed 
down  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  the 
strange  star  wisely  exclaimed,  "Thou 
art  come  back  at  last,  thou  that  will 
cause  so  many  mothers  to  weep;  many 
years  have  I  seen  thee  shine,  but  thou 
seemest  to  me  more  terrible  now  that 
thou  foretellest  the  ruin  of  my  coun- 
try." 

Blmir's  tone  is  gloomy,  but  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  feeling  which  finds  utter- 
ance in  the  pages  of  the  chroniclers  of 
those  troubled  times.  Though  nerved 
to  face  undaunted  every  earthly  dan- 
ger, our  Saxon  forefathers  quailed  be- 
fore the  Bode  from  out  the  darkness  ly- 
ing beyond  their  ken.  How  largely  the 
comet  loomed  in  the  public  eye  is 
shown  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  In  the 
thirty-fifth  compartment  of  this  price- 
less embroidery,  immediately  after  the 
one  representing  the  coronation  of 
Harold,  a  figure  of  the  comet  is  worked 
in  the  upper  right-hand  comen  Sev- 
eral persons  with  uplifted  finger  are 
gazing  upon  it,  and  above  their  heads 
are  the  words  iBii  mirant  HeUa. 

In  this  instance,  also,  the  Chinese  ob- 
served and  noted  with  care  the  position 
and  path  of  the  comet  of  1066.    Hap- 
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plly  a  French  Jesuit,  named  Gaubll, 
had  the  good  fortune  while  a  mission- 
ary In  China  to  unearth  some  of  their 
astronomical  records.  He  sent  a 
translated  copy  to  France,  and  the  In- 
formation thus  furnished  to  Europe  en- 
abled Mr.  Hind  to  Identify  the  comet  of 
the  Conquest  with  Halley's. 

Passing- on  to  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century — to  the  year-  1456 — we 
again  find  Halley's  comet  occupying  a 
conspicuous  place  in  European  affairs. 
At  the  moment  of  Its  first  appearance 
the  conquering  Turks,  under  Mahomet 
the  Second,  were  threatening  to  lay 
waste  Christendom.  Already  Constan- 
tinople bad  fallen  Into  their  hands,  and 
from  the  summits  of  her  stately  edi- 
fices gleamed  the  Ottoman  crescent. 
The  cities  of  the  Danube  were  rapidly 
giving  way  before  their  Irresistible 
march,  and  now  Belgrade  was  In- 
vested. In  the  midst  of  the  consterna- 
tion, faction  raged  In  the  Courts  of 
Europe  and  conflicting  counsels  dis- 
tracted the  Latin  Church. 

The  comet  came  into  view  on  the 
29th  of  May,  and  was  seen  gliding  over 
the  sky  towards  the  Moon.  Writers  of 
the  eventful  period  say  that  it  shone 
with  sparkling  lustre  and  spread  out  a 
fan-shaped  golden  train;  others  de- 
scribe Its  form  as  that  of  a  Turkish 
scimitar,  which,  glinting  in  the  moon- 
light, was  regarded  as  a  sign  from 
Heaven  of  the  conflict  raging  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  hosts.  On- 
ward it  came  with  sweeping  glories, 
speeding  its  way  towards  the  Sun;  it 
reached  perihelion  on  the  9th  of  June, 
then,  turning  Its  course,  It  gradually 
passed  away  Into  the  depths  of  space. 
A  circumstantial  account  of  the  comet's 
appearance  has  l>een  left  ns  by  a  Ba- 
varian Jesuit  named  Pontanus.  He 
relates  his  story  on  the  authority  of 
George  Phransa,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Wardrobes  to  the  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. He  speaks  of  the  comet  ris- 
ing in  the  west,  moving  towards  the 


east,  and  approaching  the  Moon.    Sub- 
sequent writers,  stirred  by  a  love  of  the 
marvellous,   have  made  out  that  the 
comet  actually  eclipsed  the  Moon.      A 
lunar  eclipse  certainly  took  place  while 
the  comet  was  in  the  sky,  caused  as  al- 
ways by  the  Earth's  shadow  falling  on 
the  Moon;  nothing  Pontanus  had  said, 
however,  warranted  the  Inference  that 
the  comet  had  occasioned  the  obscura- 
tion.   But  this  lapse  has  left  no  trace 
in  astronomical  history  at  all  compara- 
ble with  the  myth  woven  about  the 
Pope's  action  In  regard  to  the  comet. 
Leading  writers  one  after  another  de- 
clare in  slightly  varying  terms  that  the 
reigning  Pontiff,   Callxtu«   the  Third, 
was  so  alarmed  by  the  apparition  in  the 
heavens  that  he  issued  a  Bull  exorcis- 
ing the  evil  thing,  and  that  to  the  Ave 
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Maria  be  added  the  words,  "From  the 
Turk  and  the  Comet,  good  Lord  deHver 
us."  Arago,  Bablnet,  Gulllemln,  Hind, 
Draper,  and  others  all  repeat  the  story; 
and  the  Angelvs  de  Midi,  we  are  told, 
owes  Its  origin  to  the  fears  of  the 
aged  Pope  (then  In  his  eightieth  year). 
The  Rev.  J.  Gerard,  S.J.,  has  given  a 
careful  sifting  to  all  the  documents 
bearing  upon  the  subject  and  in  his 
accustomed  calm  and  dispassionate 
manner  he  reduces  the  story  to  a  fig- 
ment hardly  bearing  the  semblance  of  a 
grain  of  truth.  He  shows  that  the 
myth  may  possibly  have  sprung  from 
the  historian  Platlna's  reference  to  the 
comet  given  in  his  Vitcs  Pontiflcum,  pub- 
lished in  Venice  in  1479-  He  was  liv- 
ing in  Rome  at  the  time,  and  could  not 
help  but  be  alive  to  the  events  which 
were  then  passing  before  his  eyes,  and 
In  respect  to  the  comet  he  writes: 

A  hairy  and  fiery  star  having  then 
made  its  appearance  for  several  days, 
the  mathematicians  declared  that  there 
would  follow  grievous  pestilence, 
dearth  and  some  great  calamity.  Cal- 
Ixtus,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  God,  or- 
dered supplications  that  if  evils  were 
Impending   for    the   human    race    He 
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would  turn  all  upon  the  Turks,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Christian  name.  He  like- 
wise ordered,  to  move  God  by  contin- 
ual entreaty,  that  notice  should  be 
given  by  the.  bells  to  call  the  faithful 
at  midday  to  aid  by  their  prayers  those 
mgafftd  in  fntUe  iMh  the  Turk, 

No  mention  is  made  of  a  Bull  or  an  ex- 
orcism against  the  comet  and  the 
Turks,  either  singly  or  conjointiy. 

Between  the  epochs  of  1750  and  the 
ensuing  return  new  methods  of  compu- 
tation had  greatly  lessened  the  labor 
of  mathematical  investigation,  and  the 
more  accurate  measures  of  the  planets, 
the  discovery  of  Uranus  and  his  moons, 
the  wonderfully  Increased  power  of  tel- 
escopes, all  contributed  to  swell  the  In- 
terest with  which  the  comet's  next  ar- 
rival was  anticipated.  For  with  these 
advantages  it  was  Justly  inferred  that 
the  time  of  the  next  appearance  would 
be  foretold  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  had  been  impossible  in  the  pre- 
vious case. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin 
called  attention  to  the  approaching 
epoch  so  early  as  the  year  1817,  and 
stimulated  inquiry  by  offering ,  their 
prise  to  competitors  of  all  nations  for 
the  best  theory  of  the  comet*s  move- 
ments during  its  outward  and  inward 
journey.  French  astronomers  again 
were  first  In  the  field— namely,  Ck)unt 
Pont^oulant  and  Baron  Damoiseau. 
The  former  fixed  upon  the  7th  of  No- 
vember 1835  for  the  comet's  arrival  at 
perihelion;  the  latter,  the  4th  of  that 
month.  Some  time  afterwards  Pont^- 
coulant  finally  assigned  the  12th  of  No- 
vember. Meanwhile,  two  German 
mathematicians — Dr.  Lehmann  and 
Professor  Rosenberger — ^to<^  up  the 
task,  and  in  their  results  came  very 
near  to  those  of  the  French  computists, 
Rosenberger  giving  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber and  Lehmann  the  26th.  Observers 
were  told  to  direct  their  telescopes  to- 
wards the  space  between  the  constella- 
tions Auriga  and  Taurus;  and  diligent 


watch  was  kept  over  this  region 
throughout  the  winter  months  of 
18d4-5;  but  this  was  too  early,  and 
nothing  came  of  it.  Among  the  numer- 
ous observers  who  all  through  the  sum- 
mer nights  of  1835  patiently  awaited  the 
comet's  return,  Father  Dumouchel  was 
the  first  to  get  a  glimpse  of  it.  Fa- 
vored with  the  pure  skies  of  Rome  and 
a  powerful  telescope,  he,  and  the  as- 
trononftrs  of  the  Collegio  Romano, 
caught  sight  of  the  comet  on  the  6th 
of  August,  close  to  the  place  Rosenber- 
ger had  indicated  for  that  day.  It  was 
then  a  faint,  misty  object,  barely  dis- 
cernible with  the  aid  of  the  telescope. 
The  presence  of  moonlight  and  cloudy 
evenings  delayed  the  discovery  in  this 
country  until  the  26th.  Pursuing  the 
course  Rosenberger  had  foretold.  It  ar- 
rived at  perihelion  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, five  days  behind  his  computed 
time,  and  only  four  days  later  than  that 
of  Pont6coulant  Rosenberger's  care- 
ful analysis  furnished  the  interesting 
information  that  the  attraction  of  our 
own  planet  hastened  the  comet's  return 
by  no  fewer  than  16  2-8  days;  and  that 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars  together 
shortened  its  period  by  six  days  more. 
He  also  took  into  account  the  probable 
effects  of  a  resisting  medium  of  cosmi- 
cal  ether  on  its  motion,  and  this  he  es- 
timated might  bring  it  a  week  earlier. 
This  at  first  sight  seems  paradoxical, 
until  we  remember  that  ttie  effect  of 
such  a  resistance  would  be  to  contract 
the  comet's  orbit  by  reducing  its  pro- 
jectile force.  So  full  and  complete 
were  Rosenberger's  computations  that 
astronomers  generally  accorded  him  the 
merit  of  having  wrought  out  the  best 
and  most  elaborate  investigation.  The 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  awarded  him  their  gold  medal. 
M.  Pontdcoulant  was  adjudged  a  simi- 
lar distinction  by  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences.  But  the  Turin  Academy 
conferred  their  prise  upon  Baron 
Damoiseau. 
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In  this  country  almost  continuous 
bad  weather  obscured  the  comet  from 
view  until  the  middle  of  September, 
and  then  only  transient  glimpses  could 
be  got  of  it  But  during  October  it 
shone  out  brightly,  and  put  forth  a 
train  twenty  degrees  long,  its  course 
taking  it  over  the  constellations  Ursa 
Major,  Hercules,  and  Ophiuchus.  -The 
records  of  this  return  afford  abundant 
evidence  of  a  general  agr^ment 
among  astronomers  to  subject  the  nu- 
cleus to  a  rigorous  scrutiny,  in  order  to 
get  a  better  knowledge  than  they  had 
of  the  composition  and  character  of 
these  still  mysterious  bodies.  The 
names  of  Herschel,  Struve,  Arago, 
Bessel,  and  Maclear  are  among  the 
foremost  of  the  Investigators. 

No  sooner  had  the  comet  become  gen- 
erally visible  than  phenomena  of  an 
interesting   description    were   noticed, 
such  as  completely  altered  its  form,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the 
production   of   a  stream   of  nebulous 
matter  flowing  from  the  head  and  re- 
pelled with  great  force  away  from  the 
Sun,  in  whatever  direction  the  comet 
was  moving.    On  the  2nd  of  October  a 
luminous  jet,   resembling  in  shape  a 
partially  opened  fan,  was  seen  issuing 
from   the  nucleus   towards   the    Sun; 
then,  apparently  meeting  with  some  ex- 
traordinary repulsion,  was  vehemently 
swept  backward,    and,   passing  down 
either  side  of  the  body,  blended  into 
one  stream  and  so  formed  a  prolonged 
train.      Bessel,  observing  the  comet  at 
Kdnigsberg,  was  perfectly  sure  that  he 
had  now  discovered  the  true  source  of 
supply  for  the  tail.    He  declared  that 
this  appendage  is  a  purely  electrical 
phenomenon,  produced  by  a  repulsive 
force  residing  in  the  Sun,  and  about 
twice  as  powerful  as  the  Sun's  attract- 
ive or  gravitational  force.      He  noticed 
that  this  stream  of  matter  oscillated 
like  a  pendulum  to  and  fro,  across  a 
line  joining  the  Sun  and  nucleus,  in  a 
period  of  4  3-5  days. 


On  the  6th,  the  comet  having  got 
much  nearer  to  the  Sun,  the  beautiful 
spray-like  ejection  disappeared,  the  ef- 
flux ihavtng  entirely  ceased;  then  the 
nucleus,  as  if  cleared  of  much  of  Its 
grosser  matter,   shone  out  brilliantly, 
exhibiting  a^  sharp,  well-deflned  round 
body-    Two  days  later  the  efflux  was 
resumed  with  an  energy  likened  to  a 
volcanic  eruption,  and  showing  .signs 
of  excessive  agitation  running  through 
the  whole  body  of  th6  comet,  giving  it 
a  quivering  motion  like  that  of  a  com- 
pass needle,  or  the  oscillation  of  a  rail- 
way train  In  transit  when  viewed  from 
an  eminence.    As  it  gained  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sun,  flame-Uke  jets  were  seen, 
and  the  head  of  the  comet  (according 
to  Professor  Struve,  of  Dorpat)  glowed 
"like  a  red-hot  coal  of  oblong  form." 
Bessel  described  the  appearance  as  that 
of  a  "blazing  rocket,"  the  flame  from 
which  was  driven  aside  as  by  a  strong 
wind,  or  as  the  stream  of  flre  from  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon  when  the  sparks 
and  smoke  are  carried  backwards  by 
the  surrounding  air.      Three  indepen- 
dent  ejections   burst   forth   from   the 
body  of  the  comet  and  streamed  off  in 
different    directions,     changing    their 
course  while  under  the  gaze  of  the  ob- 
server. 

Passing  over  to  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, the  comet  became  visible  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  24th  of 
January  1836,  and  was  observed  by 
Sll-  John  Herschel  and  Sir  Thomas 
Maclear  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions until  the  middle  of  May.  To  the 
unaided  eye  It  appeared  to  be  a  round, 
moderately  well-formed  star  with  a 
planetary-looking  disc,  enveloped  in  a 
semi-transparent  atmosphere.  Viewed 
through  the  telescope,  a  most  surpris- 
ing change  was  seen  to  have  taken 
place  in  it.  Divested  of  train,  of  the 
brilliant  emanations  and  ever- varying 
phenomena  wtilch  had  signalized  its  ' 
approach  to  the  Sun,  It  emerged  from  • 
his  rays  an  almost  naked  body,  betray- ' 
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Ing  evidence  of  the  operation  of  some 
powerful  physical  agency  which  had 
wrought  an  entire  transformation  of 
its  whole  structure.  In  the  body  of  the 
comet  was  seen  a  miniature  comet  pos- 
sessed of  a  vivid  nucleus,  having  a 
head  and  tail  of  its  own,  considerably 
more  distinct  hi  'outline  than  the  outer 
comet;  and  in  the  head  of  the  smaller 
one  was  a  point  of  a  brightness  00  in- 
tense as  to  resemble  a  small  star  shin- 
ing amidst  a  dense  dheoelitre.  Sir  John 
Herschel,  always  doubtful  as  to  the 
solidity  of  comets,  did  not  see  in  this 
case  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  pos- 
itive assurance  to  the  contrary.  As  the 
comet  receded  farther  from  the  Sun  it 
gradually  became  larger,  the  nebulosity 
expanding  and  becoming  denser  as  it 
sped  on  its  dark,  mysterious  way.  At 
last,  shrouded  in  a  dense  coma,  it  faded 
from  terrestrial  view. 

Sir  John  Herschel  directed  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  a  consideration  of  the 
cau«e  which  operated  to  produce  the 
immense  stream  of  matter  we  call  the 
tail,  tdiough  on  its  outward  Journey  this 
offshoot  precedes  the  comet  He  asks, 
'*What  is  the  secret  of  its  development 
within  view  of  the  observer;  of  its  out- 
ward direction,  always  pointing  from 
the  Sun,  in  its  approach,  in  its  peri- 
helion passage  and  outward  flight?*' 
After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
conditions,  he  finds  himself  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  energy  of  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  from  gravity,  and 
far  more  powerful,  must  exist  tn  the 
Sun  to  produce  such  effects.  In  his 
Re8ulU  of  Astronomical  Observations 
(1847)  he  says: 

Nor  let  anyone  be  startled  in  the  as- 
sumption of  such  a  repulsive  force  as 
is  here  supposed.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  dealing  .  «  .  with 
phenomena  utterly  incompatible  with 
ordinary  notions  of  gravitating  matter. 
If  they  be  material  In  that  ordinarily 
received  sense  which  assigns  to  them 
only  inertia  and  attractive  gravitation. 


where,  I  would  ask,  is  the  force  which 
can  carry  them  round  in  the  perihelion 
passage  of  the  nucleus,  in  a  direction 
continually  i>olnting  from  the  Sun  in 
the  manner  of  a  rigid  rod  swept  round 
by  some  strong  directive  force,  and  in 
contravention  of  all  the  laws  of  planet- 
ary motion,  which  would  require  a 
slower  angular  movement  of  the  more 
remote  particles,  such  as  no  attraction 
to  the  nucleus  would  give  them,  sup- 
posing it  ever  so  intense? 

The  mystery  grows  upon  him  when  he 
considers  the  Immense  stream  of  mat- 
ter which  Issued  from  the  body  of  the 
great  comet  of  1680,  and  which  in  five 
days  after  passing  the  perihelion 
stretched  out  far  past  the  Earth's  or- 
bit; in  that  brief  Uiterval  it  had  shifted 
its  angular  direction  nearly  150  de- 
grees. Continuing  his  argument.  Sir 
John  asks,  "Where  are  we  to  look  if 
only  gravity  be  admitted  for  any  rea- 
sonable account  of  its  projection  out- 
ward from  the  Sun,  putting  its  angular 
motion  out  of  the  question?" 

Professor  Encke*s  computation, 
showing  the  comet  of  1680  to  have  had 
a  velocity  at  perihelion  of  a  million 
miles  an  hour,  Is  conclusive  evidence 
against  an  angular  motion  of  the  tall. 
A  continuous  repulsion  of  new  matter 
alone  can  explain  the  phenomenon. 

Astronomers  of  to-day  identify  the 
production  of  the  tall  with  electrical 
action  exerted  by  the  Sun  on  the 
lighter  or  volatile  particles  of  cometary 
•matter  raised  by  the  solar  heat.  The 
German  physicist,  J.  Karl  ZSllner, 
shows  that,  owing  to  evaporation  and 
other  changes  produced  by  rapid  ap- 
proach to  the  Sun,  electrical  processes 
of  considerable  intensity  must  take 
place  in  comets;  also  that  their  orig- 
inal light  Is  Immediately  connected 
with  these,  and  depends  upon  solar  ra- 
diation, rather  through  Its  electrifying 
effects  than  through  Its  seemingly 
thermal  power.  Comets  are  not  bod- 
ies Incandescent  through  heat,  bur 
glowing  by  electricity;  and  this  Is  com- 
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patlble  with  a  relatively  low  temper- 
ature. It  is  perfectly  well  ascertained 
that  the  energy  of  the  push  backwards 
produced  by  electricity  depends  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body  acted  upon; 
that  the  energy  of  gravity  depends 
ui>on  its  mass.  Solar  electrical  repul- 
sion Increases  as  the  size  of  the  body 
diminishes.  Therefore  very  small  com- 
etary  bodies — particles  of  matter  in- 
deed— will  virtually  cease  to  gravitate, 
and  will  be  wholly  under  the  repellent 
solar  force.  These  discoveries  in  the 
physical  domain  of  the  comet-world  af- 
ford a  complete  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  formation  of  the  long 
stream  of  almost  ethereal  matter  pro- 
jected from  the  body  of  the  comet,  and 
we  see  how  it  happens  that  it  is  al- 
ways directed  away  from  the  Sun. 

A  comparison  of  old  recorded  appear- 
ances of  Halley's  comet  with  the  ap- 
pearance it  presented  in  1885  leads  to 
the   conclusion    that   it    Is    gradually 
wasting  away.    In  a  long,  Interesting 
letter  to  the  Times,  dated  the  dOth  of 
September    1881,     Mr.    Hind,     under 
the  heading  "The  Comet  of  the  Bay- 
euz  Tapestry,*'  remarks  that  its  mag- 
nitude and  intensity  of  light  in  1066 
would  be  half  as  great  again  as  It  ex- 
hibited in  1835.    It  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  matter  surging  from 
the  head  of  the  comet,  when  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Sun  and  transported  mil- 
lions of  miles  distant,  must  be  perma- 
nently eeparated  from  the  body,  and 
remain    dissipated    in    the    planetary 
spaces,  to  offer  there  a  resistance  to 
the  movements  of  the  planets,  or  else 
to  form  the  elements  of  some  new  com- 
binations.      Considerations     such    as 
these  awaken  a  new  and  profound  in- 
terest in  the  comets,  particularly  now 
that  it  is  known  they  are  so  frequently 
sweeping   through   the   solar   system. 
They  lead  directly  to  Bncke's  startling 
doctrine  of  a  Resisting  Medium,  which 
inevitably    involves    the   ultimate   de- 
struction of  the  solar  system — ^though 


millions  of  years  may  elapse,  yet  still 
within  a  definite  period.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  in  course  of  time  the 
influence  of  this  ethereal  medium  upon 
the  comet's  rate  of  motion  will  be 
known;  and  that  future  astronomers 
will  learn  by  the  accuracy  of  its  re- 
turns whether  it  has  met  with  any  un- 
known cause  of  disturbance  on  its 
journey  outwards  of  3,370,000,000 
miles.  Or  it  may  be  the  means  of  re- 
vealing to  the  inward  eye  of  the  math- 
ematician the  existence  of  an  unknown 
planet  lying  beyond  the  visible  bound- 
ary of  our  system,  even  as  the  pertur- 
bation of  Uranus  revealed  to  Adams 
and  Leverrier  the  existence  of  Nep- 
tune. 

Again  the  veteran  computlst,  M.  de 
Pont^oulant,  entered  upon  an  investi- 
gation of  the  comet's  movement,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  date  when 
it  would  reach  its  perihelion.    So  early 
as  1864  he  announced,  In  the  Compter 
Rendus  die  VAoad^mie  dee  Sciences,  that 
the  next  arrival  at  perihelion  would  bo 
on  the  24th  of  May  1910.    An  examina- 
tion of  his  work  led  to  doubt  as  to 
strict  accuracy:  it  was  noticed  that  he 
had  only  considered  the  disturbing  ac- 
tion of  Jupiter,   Saturn,  and  Uranus; 
it  was  obvious,  too,  that  he  had  made 
some    numerical    errors.      Two    able 
computlsts  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich — ^Messrs.  Cowell  and  Crom- 
melin — have  gone  further  into  the  ab- 
struse calculations,  taking  Into  account 
the  effect  on  the  comet's  movements  of 
all   the   planets   except   Mercury   and 
Mars.    They    do    not    claim    absolute 
rigor.    The  task  of  taking  into  account 
every  element  of  computation  is  simply 
appalling.    At  first  they  reached   the 
conclusion  that  the  comet  would  arrive 
at  perihelion  eleven  days  earlier  than 
Pontteoulant  had  assigned.      Further 
investigation  has  enabled  Mr.  Cromme- 
lin  to  announce  the  most  probable  date 
to  be  the  16th  of  April  1910.    It  will 
pass  round  the  Sun  with  a  speed  of 
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about  1800  miles  a  minute,  aod  with 
extremely  rapid  geocentric  motion  will 
approach  the  Barth's  orbit  within  the 
comfortable  dtotance  of  about  12  mU- 
llona  of  miles.  If  it  would  deign  while 
passing  ootwards  to  give  the  Barth  a 
tilt,  doubtless  It  would  settle  many  In- 
ternational difficulties,  and  confound 
our  own  and  other  people's  politics.  It 
will  be  an  evening  star  In  Places  at  the 

Tli«  NlnetMiiUi  Otiitaiy  and  After. 


beginning  of  the  year — ^In  March  and 
again  In  May.  -At  the  time  of  greatest 
brightness  the  conditions  of  observa- 
tion will  be  much  more  favorable  In 
the  southern  hemisphere  than  In  the 
northern.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
comet  will  probably  be  near  enough  to 
the  Sun  to  be  seen  at  the  time  of  the 
solar  eclipse  of  the  8th  of  May  1910. 

Ed,  Vincent  Reward. 


CLIPPING  THE  CURRENCY. 

"Give  time  to  time.*'— /tolion  Proverb, 


There  are  so  many  gentle  proverbs 
devoted  to  the  praise  of  Time,  that  it 
is  wonderful  to  think  how,  in  our  day, 
that  comely  Titan  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  the  most  of  us  as  our 
worst  enemy.  We  are  for  ever  plan- 
ning how  to  forereach  him,  to  get  the 
better  of  him,  even — in  the  extravagant 
phrase  of  the  speed-at-any-prlce  mani- 
acs—to  annihilate  him.  Those,  to  be 
sure,  fall  to  see  how  the  consummation 
of  their  ideal  would  leave  them  exactly 
at  the  point  from  which  they  started. 
Even  the  forty-minutes  girdle  round 
about  the  earth,  if  achieved,  would 
soon  exhaust  the  excursive  potentiali- 
ties of  existence;  and,  unless  science  Is 
prepared  to  deal  triumphantly  with  the 
problem  of  penetrating  and  breathing 
atmosphereless  space,  one  fails  to  see 
what  the  world  would  gain  through  ii 
perfected  system  of  aeroplanes  but  the 
lOMikim  vUtB  in  its  final  and  quite  incur- 
able foruL 

What  will  posterity  say,  we  wonder, 
to  this  age  which  is  wasting,  devour- 
ing, exhausting  Its  Inheritance  of 
Time?  When  the  Ideal,  after  which 
we  are  ftensledly  striving.  Is  reached; 
when  motor-cars  are  as  effete  as  stage- 
coaches, and  the  net-work  of  the  mono- 
rail possesses  the  round  earth,  as  a 
string  bag  a  melon;  when  aeroplanes 
fly  like  winged  arrows,  and  every  crack 
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in  the  topmost  Himalayas  is  as 
familiar  to  the  sixpenny  excursionist  as 
the  parting  of  his  wife's  hair,  what  will 
be  left  for  him  to  discover,  to  covet,  to 
apply  to  the  aching  numbness  of  a 
brain  slowly  petrifying  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  can  go  no  further?  There 
will  be  nothing  remaining  to  him,  in- 
deed, but  the  curiosity  to  devise  some 
novel  manner  of  dying,  which  he  will 
evolve  while  cursing  the  megalomania 
of  an  era  whose  trustees  had  invested 
the  whole  of  his  estate  in  one  ruinous 
speculation — speed. 

This  speed-lust  Is  In  truth  a  very  real 
and  uncomfortable  factor  in  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  things.  If  one  were 
asked  for  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  modem  race,  one  must  name  It 
prominently,  for  certain.  It  Is  the  na- 
ture of  a  madness,  and  whom  it  seises 
It  demoralises.  I  have  known  a  dtlsen 
of  -gentle  nature,  nervously  scrupulous 
and  considerate  in  his  first  possession  of 
a  motor-car,  develop,  after  a  few 
months  of  its  use,  a  callousness  as  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  slower 
wayfarers  of  which  he  would  have 
been,  and  was,  utterly  incapable  for- 
merly. The  rapid  growth  of  this  self- 
constituted  autocracy  of  the  roads, 
with  its  startling  revelations  of  an  in- 
nate Inhumanity  brought  by  circum- 
stances to  the  surface,  has  been  one  of 
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the  most   disagreeable  phenomena  of 
modem    times.       But    yesterday,     it 
seems,   the  limitations  imposed   upon 
mechanically-driven  road  vehicles  were 
grudgingly  withdrawn;  but  to-day,  as 
It   were,    the   motorist   has   developed 
from  the  diffident,  apologetic  and  care- 
fully considerate  licensee  of  the  morn- 
ing to  the  overbearing  Insensate  Jug- 
gernaut of  the  afternoon.    Somehow, 
during  that  brief  interval,  he  has  man- 
aged to  give  currency  to  the  fiction  that 
the  roads  are  not  for  pedestrians  In  the 
first  instance,  and  that  foot  passengers 
are  to  regard  themselves  a«  traversing 
them  on  sufferance  alone.      We  have 
lived  actually  to  hear  the  true  Jugger- 
naut opinion    many    times    expressed 
that  children,  choosing  to  wander  into 
the  highways  and  byways,  must  look 
to  nothing  more  than  the  good  nature, 
or   latent    humanity,    of  motorists    to 
spare  their  lives.      To  that  have  we 
come— -or  returned-    It  is  like  the  pro- 
hibition again  to  all  below  a  certain 
class  to  carry  arms  abroad;  It  Is  like 
eighteenth  century  Paris,  where  in  win- 
ter the  sleds  of  the  wealthy  were  used 
to  rush  by  the  narrow  ways,  with  no 
forewarning   but   the   tinkle   of   their 
bells  to  Jacques  Sansculotte  and  his 
ragged  Imps,  who,  unless  they  could 
dodge  behind  a  comer  or  tumble  Into 
some  sewer  of  a  doorway,  were  like  to 
be  crushed  against  the  walls  or  trodden 
underfoot.    One,  It  is  true,  had  hardly 
looked  for  this  sort.(^  reaction  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  serves  for  the  significant 
and  melancholy  reminder  that  the  pro- 
gressive humanity  of  any  age  is  never 
more  than  the  leaven  of  the  few  very 
Ifood  and  strong  in  a  bad  world. 

Or  else  are  there  physiologic  reasons 
for  this  speed  cr^?  It  might  almost 
appear  Indeed  to  oe  due  to  a  germ,  like 
Russian  infiuenza,  and  perhaps  appen- 
dicitis, so  strangely  has  ft  seized,  and 
comparatively  in  a  moment,  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world.  Fifty  yeara  ago 
k  was  not,  or  had  not  passed  beyond 


the  bounds  of  reasonable  development: 
To-day  It  enters  into  every  detail  of 
our  life  as  we  live  it  To  have  any 
time  on  one's  hands  is  to  be  intolerably 
afflicted.  To  speak  a  fully  equipped 
sentence  Is  to  be  accused  of  unbearable 
redundancy.  The  prolix  bore  of  this 
morning  was  last  week's  epigramma- 
tist. We  must  coin  the  blessed  min- 
utes into  pence  as  we  run;  our  men- 
tal aliment  must  be  bolted  in  para- 
graphs, and  our  physical  in  tabloids. 
Where  leisure  once  lent  a  studied  grace 
to  correspondence,  a  fiylng  scrawl  ex- 
cuses X,  Y  or  Z,  fluttering  in  the  midst 
of  a  swarm  of  petty  distractions,  for  a 
delayed  courtesy.  A  thousand  expe- 
dients must  be  contrived  for  condens- 
ing and  abbreviating  the  business  of 
our  existence,  and  the  terms  in  which 
that  business  Is  conveyed.  Bike,  'bus, 
tram.,  pram.,  tube,  are  some  of  our  stac- 
cato vehicles;  we  snap  snippets  and 
rapid  lunches  gives  us  indi.  Even  in 
endeavoring  to  reproduce  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  spacious  deliberate  times 
we  must  P4idge.  for  short.  Verily,  if  I 
had  my  way,  I  would  make  this  clip- 
ping of  the  currency  as  Indictable  an 
offence  as  false-coining. 

It  is  our  modem  vulgar  interpreta- 
tion of  fast  living,  as  the  physical 
speed-itch,  the  caooethea  currendi,  is  our 
insane.  Let  us  get  on,  get  on,  get  on! 
Whither?  We  don't  know,  only  let  us 
get  on — somehow  and  somewhere — ^use 
up  the  hours,  cover  the  old  earth  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  exhaust  its  poten- 
tialities with  all  possible  speed,  and 

then 

Well,  what  then?  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  for  a  new  world,  when  we 
have  sucked  this  one  dry  and  thrown 
away  the  rind.  Yesterday  I  came 
across  a  picture,  in  some  weekly  illus- 
trated paper,  of  a  gentleman,  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman,  being  shaved,  and 
holding  a  telephone  to  bis  mouth  and 
ear  the  while.  There  was  an  econ- 
omy of  time!       Smart  fellow,   that; 
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likely  to  "get  on,"  and  "do"  his  world 
rlgbt  away.  In  a  year  or  two,  what 
he  don't  know  about  It  won't.  In  the 
Ternacular  of  his  race,  be  worth  know- 
ing. 

With  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and 
that  picture  in  my  mind's  eye,  I  went 
to  keep  a  night  appointment  with  Pro- 
feasor  Kingsgate.  Tou  know  him  for 
the  distinguished  scientist  and  astron- 
omer—one of  those  modem  Atlases 
who  support-  the  heavens  on  their 
shoulders.  He  has  probed  further  into 
the  cosmic  geography  than  most  travel- 
lers into  Tartary.  He  began  to  think, 
where  the  ordinary  intellect  sets  the 
limit  to  its  excogitations.  He  han- 
dles worlds  as  a  grocer  will  currants, 
weighing  them  to  the  nicest  scruple. 
He  is  the  man  who  will  roll  a  system 
round  his  neck  as  it  might  be  a  com- 
forter; who  will  hang  a  comet  on  his 
umbrella  for  a  tassel;  who  will  put 
8atum's  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  his 
left  hand,  and  that  in  his  trousers 
pocket,  while  with  his  right  hand  fin- 
ger-nail he  will  trace  you  a  canal  on 
Mars.  He  walks  briskly,  kicking  up 
stellar  dust;  and,  if  a  beggar  importune 
him  for  a  trifle,  will  raise  his  stick  to 
the  skies,  and  hook  him  down  a  planet 
as  indifferently  as  it  should  be  a  golden 
pippin.  And  he  smokes  a  pipe  like  any 
lesser  man;  that  is  a  fact  which  never 
ceases  to  astonish  and  reassure  me. 
For  it  seems  to  speak  a  contentment  on 
the  part  of  the  ultimate  human  wisdom, 
with  the  leisurely  features  of  a  world, 
whose  glad  surprises  and  recurrent 
•ensations  of  pleasure  the  major  and 
meaner  swarms  of  us  are  in  such  an 
insane  hurry  to  use  up  and  cast  behind. 

The  Professor  enjoys  life;  you  cannot 
see  him  and  doubt  it  When  he 
showed  me,  through  his  telescope,  the 
moon — a  white  sugary  thing*  pitted 
with  a  multitude  of  little  pock-marks- 
there  was  a  sub-conscious  vision  in  ifiy 
mind  of  the  man  himself,  in  seaside 
lodgings,  cutting  out  infinite  intricate 


patterns  in  paper  to  amuse  my  little 
girl;  playing  golf  on  the  sand-dunes; 
appearing  at  a  children's  dance  for  the 
mere  enjoyment  of.  the  sight.  So,  when 
he  told  me  that  these  marks  were  all  so 
many  extinct  volcanoes,  my  vision  of 
Shelley's  "orbCd  maiden  with  white- 
fire  laden"  received  no  shock  from  the 
knowledge,  but  was  merely  translated 
into  terms  of  aetiology  by  one  who  was 
certainly  no  whit  behind  me  in  a  senti- 
mental mundane  view  of  things.  For 
romance  is  a  conscious  lie  only  to  those 
who  lack  the  sense  of  proportion;  and  a 
pit  or  a  pore— we  have  Gulliver's  word 
for  it— is  a  purely  relative  expression. 
We  know  how  he  regarded  at  close 
quarters  the  skins  of  the  Brobdingna- 
gian  ladies;  but  none  of  us  of  to-day  is 
ever  likely,  unless  by  way  of  a  tele- 
scope, to  approach  near  enough  to  the 
moon  to  criticise  her  complexion;  and, 
indeed,  if  Sir  George  Darwin  is  to  be 
believed,  a  cycle  or  two  will  see  us  ap- 
preciably further  from  her. 

Now,  ori  subsequent  occasions,  the 
gist  of  the  Profes8or*s  exercitatlons,  at 
least  as  they  affected  me,  appeared  to 
embody  nothing  less  than  the  moral  of 
existence,  as  common-sensible  people 
should  be  ready  to  accept  it.  Where- 
Core,  having  a  normally  limited  under- 
standing, and  no  ofllcial  correspon- 
dence, so  to  speak,  with  spheres  outside 
my  own,  was  I  moved  there  and  then 
to  the  wise  resolution  to  anchor  my 
reason  to  the  world  we  live  in,  since 
Just  beyond  ite  limits,  where  atmos- 
phere ends,  begins  madness.  And  the 
source  of  this  decision  lay  in  a  vain 
endeavor  on  my  part  to  think  In  the 
continents  of  numbers  necessary  to  the 
loosest  appreciation  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing truth,  the  substance  of  which — 
barring  a  reckless  approximation  of 
figures — ^had  presented  itself  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Our  own  little  system  embraces  a 
circumference  of  (say)  twenty-four 
hundred  millions  of  milea.    We  are  a 
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pigmy  system  at  that  Thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  countless  thou- 
sands of  thousands  of  other  systems, 
no  doubt,  embrace  each  its  circumfer- 
ence of  miles,  less,  or  incalculably 
more,  and  everyone  separated  from  its 
neighbor  groups  by  distances  which 
baffle  the  imagination.  Consider,  now, 
that  the  entire  firmament,  visible  to 
mortal  sight  through  the  extremes  of 
mortal  ingenuity,  is  not  immutably  sta- 
tioned, but  is  itself  sweeping  onward — 
whether  in  a  straight  line  through  in- 
finity, or  tracing  in  space  a  stupendous 
circle — at  the  rate  of  some  five  hundred 
thousand  miles  a  day;  consider  that 
this  visible  firmament  may  be  only 
one  of  an  indefiiiite  and  endless  succes- 
sion of  firmaments;  consider,  finally,  as 
you  can,  the  question  of  infinity  itself 
and,  then,  having  considered,  be  wise, 
like  me,  and  think  no  more,  but  settle 
back,  with  a  grateful  sigh,  upon  this 
poor  little  abused  world  of  ours,  upon 
which  all  our  hopes,  our  wonders,  our 
sufficient  interests,  loves  and  affections 
are  centred.  **Age  cannot  wither  her, 
nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety," 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  accept  time 
for  their  most  priceless  prerogative, 
and  have  no  desire  to  anticipate  the 
ages,  to  exhaust  the  sources  of  won- 
der, or  to  be  absorbed,  like  a  squirrel  in 
a  wheel,  into  the  wild  circumambula- 
tion  of  a  globe  which,  for  all  their  mor- 
tal uses,  is  the  only  one  they  can  ever 
hepe  to  possess. 

Whither,  indeed,  do  we  suppose,  that 
all  this  desperate  hurry  Is  carrying  us 
— ^this  limitless  speed,  this  nightmare 
of  winged  vehicles,  this  tendency  to  re- 
coin  all  our  verbal  currency  into  three- 
penny bits?  There  was  a  day  when 
woman  was  on  the  side  of  Time;  when 
she  loved  and  could  not  have  too  much 
of  him;  when  she  loitered  with  him, 
like  Vesta,  in  the  green  woods  of  Ida, 
and  found  her  full  content  in  his  lei- 
sured philandering.  Now  her  fondness 
is  changed  to  enmity;  all  her  ingenuity 


is  devoted  to  a  thousand  curious  ways 
of  killing  him;  like  Cleopatra  she  exper- 
iments on  him  with  subtle  poisons, 
and  holds  him  for  her  slave  who  was 
once  her  master.  There  was  a  day, 
again,  when  men  planted  avenues  for 
posterity;  now  they  can  only  be  moved 
reluctantly  to  reafforestation  in  their 
own  interests.  There  was  a  day, 
finally,  when  language  was  a  studi^ 
art: — 

Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  mas, 
That    Chatham's    language    was    bis 
mother-tongue. 

To-day  it  has  been  left  to  a  President 
of  the  United  States  to  give  liis  vast 
mind  to  a  calculation  of  the  monetary 
saving  to  the  world  in  a  scheme  of  pho- 
netic spelling.  The  saving!  Great 
Mammon!  And  what  of  the  loss,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Roosevelt?  But  that  is 
by  the  way;  and  in  the  meantime  we 
are  clipping  our  currency  in  a  fashion 
that  would  certainly  meet  with  your 
progressive  approval.  To-day  I  bought 
a  nosegay  of  daffa,  from  a  fiower-glrl, 
on  my  way  from  ordering  some  yards 
of  Uno.  from  an  upholsterer,  who*  inci- 
dentally had  offered  me  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture which  he  said  was  genuine  o!<I 

The  monetary  saving,  good  sooth! 
Logically,  it  comes  to  this,  exchange 
three  syllables  for  one,  a  word  for  a 
snap,  a  snap  for  nothing  at  all,  and 
presently  you  will  be  rich.  The  la- 
mented Mr.  Merriman's  strong  silent 
man,  who  only  look^  his  thoughts,  will 
be  the  plutocrat  of  the  future. 

Here  is  a  trifiing  list  of  some  abbre- 
viations of  Chatham's  language  as  they 
cKJCur  to  me: — 

Specs,  turps.,  pants.,  mag.,  topper, 
Co.,  fiver,  gent.,  cert.,  Jap.,  perks,  prep., 
math.,  Impot.,  rugger,  soccer,  footer, 
•* varsity,  Deb-soc.  (which  your  inform- 
ant is  told  slgnifieth  Debating  Society). 
Cri.,   Troc.,    Pa  v..    Cat,   Ac,   Ac.;    to 
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which  may  be  added  all  the  signs,  sym- 
bol, and  titular  suffixes,  which  I  find, 
in  Messrs.  Chambers's  dictionary,  to 
run  to  some  fourteen  hundred  in  num- 
ber. That  may  be  admitted  to  repre- 
sent In  bulk,  a  fair  economy  of  time; 
but  it  is  nothing  to  what  we  are  to 
look  for  in  the  future,  when,  the  world 
explored  to  Its  minutest  wrinkle,  we 
shall  have  nothing  whatever  left  to  talk 
about  but  the  happy  old  days,  when 
lONORANOE,  In  the  largest  capitals, 
still  kept  some  undiscovered  fields  and 
pastures  for  imagination  to  browse  on. 

I  was  reading  lately  a  book  by  Mr. 
Wells  called  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes. 
It  is  an  uncomfortable  book,  full  of 
acute  reasoning  and  savage  prophecy; 
full,  also,  for  our  partial  comfort,  of 
that  quality  of  imagination  which,  once 
launched,  abandons  itself  to  the  mag- 
nificenc'e  of  its  own  chimeras.  The 
chimeras,  it  must  be  said,  nevertheless, 
evolve  on  logical  lines;  the  question  Is 
only  one  of  their  development.  Too 
startllngly  rapid,  one  would  fain  hope. 
In  Mri  Wells's  eyes,  or  the  eyes  of  his 
awakened  Cataleptic,  two  hundred 
years,  dating  from  the  present,  have 
been  enough  to  transform  the  whole 
world  into  one  monstrous  tyranny  of 
trusts — a  tyranny  made  possible  by  an 
unprecedented  accumulation  of  capital, 
commanding  an  absolute  monopoly  of 
the  mechanical  sciences,  old  and  new, 
and  a  merciless  employment,  one  must 
suppose,  of  that  system  of  "Unkings- 
up,"  of  which  we  heard  so  much  in  a 
recent  diatribe  on  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards. Flying-machines  are  In  fore- 
most evidence,  of  course,  centralization 
has  depleted  the  entire  earth  to  the 
gain  of  the  dozen  or  so  bloated  cities, 
into  whose  enormous  congested  veins 
the  life  and  substance  of  all  things  are 
drawn;  the  myriads  toil  to  procure 
their  unnamable  luxuries  for  the  few. 

The  few — ^that  is  it  The  tendency 
of  all  cataclysmic  hurry  is  to  compact 
itself  about  a  centre,  and  the  faster  we 


race,  the  better  for  the  handful  of  ke^n 
worldly  intelligences  that  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of,  and  direct  and  con- 
centrate the  confusion.  Who  can  deny 
a  certain  inevitableness  in  the  picture? 
That  way  are  things  running,  if  at  less 
break-neck  speed  than  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  seer.  Yet,  who  can  tell? 
This  book  was  published,  I  think,  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago.  To-day  the 
aeroplane  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
the  world,  the  supine  world  of  curios- 
ity, only  waits  to  see  how  it  is  going 
to  be  "exploited.**  Trusts,  at  least  in 
America  (which  we  are  fondly  bid  to 
hall  for  the  pioneer  of  the  new  order), 
are  so  ineradicable  an  institution  that, 
if  its  Jeremiahs  are  to  be  believed,  its 
Norrises,  its  Slnclalrs,  its  Churchills, 
there  is  scarcely  an  upright  judge,  di- 
rector, official  of  any  sort  to  be  found 
in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  its 
thirty-odd  States.  Granted  that  these 
men  do  not  romance,  is  it  credible  that 
this  huge  continental  tumor  can  go  on 
swelling  and  festering,  and  not  affect, 
through  its  arteries  of  commerce,  the 
general  constitution  of  the  world?  The 
poison,  indeed,  is  already  amongst  us. 
Ten  per  cent,  rules  our  monosyllabic 
morals,  and  the  voice  of  the  plutocrat 
is  heard  in  the  land.  I  don't  know,  I 
am  sure,  if  it  is  yet  possible  for  us  to 
talk  with  Liverpool  while  being  shaved 
in  London;  but  if  it  is  not,  it  is  going 
to  be.  In  the  old  days  fast-living  was 
accounted  a  vice;  in  these  It  is  so  much 
an  economic  necessity  that  our  moral 
sense  has  ceased  to  rebuke  it,  and  the 
social  institutions,  age-long  founded  on 
human  needs  and  amenities,  are  losing 
their  hold. 

Yet  they  were  good  institutions,  and 
one  can  foresee  nothing  but  moral 
bankruptcy  in  their  loss.  It  is  possible 
to  be  too  clever,  too  up-to-date.  For 
all  the  fond  and  earnest  inquiries  of  the 
psychists,  we  are  no  nearer  a  true 
knowledge  of  this  disembodied  person- 
ality than  we  have  ever  been  since 
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Pythagoras.  Primary  origin,  or  crea- 
tion, is  as  profound  a  mystery  to 
us  as  ever.  The  world  alone  is 
ours  and,  living.  It  limits  our 
scopes  and  hopes.  Why  are  we 
in  such  a  mortal  hurry  to  waste  our 
estate  in  our  first  years  of  its  posses- 
sion? Let  us,  in  heaven's  name,  slow 
down,  disintegrate,  and  recover,  before 
too  late,  our  ancient  sense  of  the  sweet 
and  sober  uses  of  time.  Let  us,  above 
all  things,  restore  the  ancient  circu- 
lation of  words,  on  the  perfection  of 
which  all  beauty  was  founded,  before 
we  come  wholly  to  revert  to  the  un- 
couth utterances  of  our  simian  ances- 
tors.   But  perhaps  that  is  our  doom. 

The  Cornblll  liagaslne. 


and  in  the  vast  cycle  of  events  we  shall 
come  to  bark  and  curl  tails  again  with 
the  indigenoas  type  which  we  are  rac- 
ing round  to  rejoin.  In  that  case,  civ- 
illzatlon  will  all  be  to  begin  again.  I 
shall  hope  to  retouch  it  at  the  point 
where  ignorance  made  the  tolerant  and 
considerate  gentleman,  where  ignor- 
ance conceived  that  sense  of  humor 
which  deodorizes  and  sweetens  the  nat- 
ural insanitatlons  of  the  mind,  where 
ignorance  was  still  capable  of  building 
up  a  beautiful  fabric  of  romance  on  the 
ugly  insensate  rock  of  facts.  And  in 
the  meantime,  "the  music  of  the  moon*' 
still  "sleeps'*  for  me  "in  the  plain  eggs 
of  the  nightingale." 

Bernard  Capes. 
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Justin  meanwhile  rode  on  with  so 
grave  a  face  that  Ibn  All,  horse-boy 
and  humble  friend,  trotting  at  his  mas- 
ter's stirrup,  knew  that  something  must 
be  amiss.  Something  there  was  lying 
upon  the  Major's  mind,  touching  him' 
more  nearly  than  the  Importunity  of 
General  Fletcher.  England  in  the 
East,  haughtily  clean  to-day,  was  then 
so  insolently  corrupt  that  nothing  in 
our  recent  public  life,  nothing  that  has 
occurred  within  living  memory  in  our 
colonies  or  dependencies  will  afford  an 
adequate  instance.  Having  no  word 
of  our  own  to  connote  an  idea  with 
which  the  average  Englishman  is  hap- 
pily unfamillarr-one  must  borrow  from 
the  too  copious  vocabulary  of  our 
American  cousins  to  describe  condi- 
tions not  dissimilar  from  theirs.  To 
the  boss  of  an  Indian  district  In  Jus- 
tin's time  boodle  was  the.  breath  of  his 
nostrils,  whilst  graft  was  the  dream  of 
^Is  white  understudy.    What  else  were 


they  there  for?  The  salaries  of  both 
were  miscroscoplc:  they  were  permit- 
ted to  "trade"  upon  their  private  ac- 
counts, which  included  hypothecations 
an4  the  purchase  of  reversions,  the 
buying-up  and  prosecution  of  fictitious 
claims  before  friendly  Judges,  and  the 
advancing  of  money  at  usurious  rates 
of  interest 

Hence  Justin,  who  knew,  by  report 
at  least,  of  this  latest  iniquity  and 
other  deals  as  bad,  and  had  marked 
from  outside  the  extremities  and  des- 
perate resources  of  the  gamesters,  was 
past  being  shocked.  Where  all  were 
rogues,  and  where  every  man  was  for 
himself  and  in  haste  to  be  rich,  jock- 
eying and  foul  riding  were  normal;  and 
our  friend  could  well  believe  that  a 
clique  at  its  wits'  end  had  stooped  to 
the  blackest  of  deeds,  and  might  again. 
He  glanced  at  the  case  and  passed  It 
without  comment,  as  in  the  course  of 
his  military  life  he  had  been  compelled 
to  see  and  to  pass  without  comment 
many    shocking    and    piteous    sights. 
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What  would  you?  That  the  man 
should  have  broken  his  sword  and 
gone  Home?  Nay;  there  was  his  serv- 
ice to  be  considered,  and  England  to 
boot.  His  own  hands  were  clean;  and 
hence  it  had  come  about  that  he  was 
going  Home  with  an  unbroken  sword. 

For  his  unlucky  commander  he  had  a 
movement  of  sympathy.  Sir  Robin 
was  a  man  whose  gallant  bearing  and 
constitutional  high  spirits  had  through 
life  imposed  upon  himself  and  others, 
had  secured  him  step  after  step,  and 
had  at  length  advanced  him  to  a  posi- 
tion where  jokes  under  fire  and  head- 
long courage  under  orders  were  insuffi- 
cient. The  indecision  and  moral  in- 
firmity which  lay  at  the  root  of  his 
character  had  worked  to  the  surface 
when  placed  in  command  and  proved 
his  undoing. 

No;  it  was  not  the  difficulties  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  just  left  that  nar- 
rowed the  rider's  eye  and  pursed  his 
lip,  but  the  thought  of  the  one  to  whom 
he  was  going.  This  belated  request  for 
an  interview  had  come  from  an  old 
comrade  with  whom  Justin  had  not  ex- 
changed a  word  for  years,  between 
whom  and  himself  subsisted  the  mis- 
understanding of  half  a  lifetime,  a 
misunderstanding  patent  to  their  fel- 
lows, but  Iwsed  upon  a  secret  under- 
standing to  which  neither  had  ever  re- 
ferred, or  had  hardly  so  much  as  ad- 
mitted to  himself. 

In  years  past  Justin  had  awaited  this 
summons;  he  had  for  long  ceased  to  ex- 
pect it:  now,  at  the  twelfth  hour  it 
had  come  to  him;  for  apart  from  his 
near  departure,  bis  enemy,  who  lived 
in  seclusion,  was  spoken  of  as  a  dying 
man.  There  remained  but  to  accede 
to  the  request. 

A  regimental  quarrel,  you  are  say- 
ing? Yes,  a  regimental  quarrel;  and 
how  gangrenous  a  dispute  may  become 
between  men  of  the  same  mess  is  re- 

• 

vealed    at    times    when    the    amazing 
findings    of   a    court-martial    are   dis- 


cussed in  the  press  and  the  soiled  linen 
of  some  historic  regiment  is  washed  in 
public.  .  If  these  things  occur  at 
Aldershot,  and  the  Curragh,  in  our 
placable  century,  what  befell,  think 
you,  a  hundred  and  iifty  years  since 
upon  tropical  stations,  where  the  liver 
was  normally  congested,  and  pickles 
and  tempers  were  hot,  and  a  public 
opinion  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed? 

Yet  Justin  does  not  strike  one  as 
quite  the  man  for  a  vendetta.  See  him 
caressing  the  translucent  ear  of  his 
mare,  taking  silent  farewell  of  her, 
as  she  swings  slowly  along  uphill  at 
that  delicious  pace  of  which  well-bred 
unci  we: -bandied  Gulf  cattle  possess 
the  secret,  the  rein  slack  upon  her 
withers,  the  Mt  lying  lightly  upon  her 
ban. 

And  all  suddenly  the  thought  came 
home  to  him  that  this  was  the  last 
time;  that  never  again,  in  whatever 
span  of  life  might  be  his — and  the  man 
felt  strong  springs  of  life  within  him 
^would  eye  and  ear  of  his  drink  in 
the  shows  and  sounds  to  which  they 
had  been  used  so  long.  Suddenly,  I 
say,  for  His  Excellency's  summons  had 
come  to  him  as  a  surprise,  and  had 
found  him  immersed  in  his  work,  and 
had  thrown  upon  him  a  burden  of 
hasty  transferences,  payings-oflF  and 
callings-in,  the  windings-up  of  the  af- 
fairs of  years,  his  own  and  other  men's. 
These  businesses  had  filled  his  hands 
by  day  and  deepened  his  sleep  o' 
nights  for  a  week  past.  Now,  his  work 
done  to  the  last,  least  item,  his  hands 
hung  idle  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
his  mind  relaxed;  and  eye  and  ear 
grew  sensitive  to  Impending  change. 

Home  thoughts  did  not  excite  him, 
for  to  Justin  India  was  home.  An 
orphan,  without,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
man  or  woman  of  his  race,  he  had 
come  out  to  the  East  as  a  hay  in  his 
teens,  a  runaway  from  indentures 
forced  upon  him  by  a  harsh  and  ras- 
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cally  guardian.  He  was  a  gentleman 
volunteer,  one  of  those  ragged  esquires- 
errant  who  marched  and  foc^ght  upon 
the  outside  right  of  the  pivot-man  of 
the  right  company,  drawing  kit  and 
rations,  but  touching  no  pay.  No  serv- 
ice was  too  desperate  for  these  young 
paladins,  so  be  that  it  was  but  con- 
spicuous; they  were  specialists  in  the 
affixing  of  petards,  past-masters  at 
two-and-twenty  in  the  art  of  escalade, 
and  learned  in  the  leading  of  forlorn 
hopes.  They  sent  in  their  names  for 
everything,  and  took  all  chances,  biting 
their  nails  until  it  should  please  a  jeal- 
ous mess  to  recommend  them  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  an  autocratic  col- 
onel, who,  at  his  leisure,  might — or 
might  not — ^forward  the  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Honorable  Court  of  Gov- 
ernors at  Home.  This  done,  in  due 
time,  if  fever  and  bullet  forbore  him, 
the  lad  started  as  cornet,  or  ensign, 
according  to  his  service.  Thus  had 
Justin  begun,  a  poor  gentleman  soldier 
of  fortune.  And  now  he  was  about 
to  leave  it  all:  the  familiar  sun  be- 
tween his  shoulder-blades,  the  familiar 
squeak  of  his  saddle,  the  kindly 
whinny  of  the  wheeling  kites,  and  be- 
fore him  upon  the  white  road  the  little 
glossy-backed  crows  drooping  their 
wings  in  the  afternoon  heat,  and  a 
gray  snake  crawling.    Never  again! 

He  had  crossed  the  Goum  River;  the 
last  of  the  bazaars  lay  behind  him: 
houses  of  a  better  class  bordered  the 
way,  all  spick  and  span — ^those  sowars 
put  match  to  everything  that  would 
burn  when  they  went.  Homes  of 
wealthy  natives  these,  and  of  English 
too;  white-walled  bungalows  embow- 
ered in  shady  compounds,  where  toddy- 
palms  clapped  their  hands  in  the  hot 
wind  as  if  adding  their  applause  to  the 
measured  booming  of  the  fort  guns. 

From  the  foliage-shaded  gateway  of 
one  of  these  residences  a  tall  man  in 
white  duck  hailed  the  horseman. 

"Hlllo,  sir! — yes,  you,  Major— tak'  a 


pull  at  yer  meare  and  come  in  for  a 
bit  crack.  What!  hass  the  mon  nae 
mercy  upo'  himsel'  that  he  maun  gang 
stravaugin*  aboot  i*  the  sun  to  the 
last  minute?  Gome  in,  sir,  come  in!" 

The  speaker  was  "Old  Chisholm,"  a 
retired  John  Company's  servant,  domi- 
ciled for  long  with  a  lady  of  color 
whom  he  had  married  according  to  the 
native  rite.  He  stepped  forth  into  the 
road  as  he  hailed,  a  great,  gaunt  fel- 
low, the  framework  of  what  once  had 
been  a  fine,  up-standing  man;  bent 
now  and  stiffened  by  years,  but  strong 
yet  with  the  constitutional  toughness 
of  an  unspoiled  race.  The  bony, 
deeply  lined  face  was  set  in  a  bush  of 
hair;  his  voice  was  deep  but  gentle; 
he  came  forward  with  extended  palm, 
his  left  hand  at  play  with  a  little  mun- 
goose  which  twisted  and  clambered  all 
over  him  as  he  moved. 

The  Major  drew  rein  with  the  cour- 
tesy that  was  his  nature,  but  unwill- 
ingly, dreading  the  delay  incidental  to 
alighting  at  the  gate  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance who  was  an  inveterate 
gossip  with  the  whole  of  his  time  upon 
his  hands.  Ibn  All  held  bit  and  off- 
stirrup  for  his  master,  who  was  down 
in  one  graceful,  elastic  movement,  and 
had  the  white-clad  figure  by  the  hand. 

"Mr.  Chlsholm,  I  am  glad  to  see  ye. 
Forgive  me  for  not  having  called  to 
pay  my  respects;  believe  me,  no  dis- 
courtesy was  intended,  but,  knowing 
of  your  trouble,  I  thought *' 

The  other  shrugged  his  broad  should- 
ers, "On,  aye,  an'  indeed  I  am  in  trib- 
ble,  ma  frien*,  and  not  in  a  posture  to 
receive,  as  one  may  say;  but.  yerseF 
is  a  deeferent  maitter,  an  auld  frien% 
an'  you  leaving  for  Home."  He  laid 
his  great  hand  upon  his  visitor's 
shoulder  and  led  hUn  in.  "She  is 
deein',  mon,  she  diana  recognize  me 
this  sax  days." 

Justin  knew  that  the  reference  was 
to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  bent  his 
head  in  mute  sympathy,  for  the  mar- 
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riagre  was  known  to  have  been  one 
of  mntual  affection  and  had  stood  the 
test  of  years.  There  was  nothhig  to  be 
said:  he  had  dreaded  this  leave-taking; 
a  wifeless  man,  he  believed  himself 
bad  at  condolence,  longed  for  the  right 
word,  but  found  nothing.  But  his 
^yes  spoke  for  him,  and  the  old  Scot 
wrung  his  hand  in  appreciation. 

"Yes,  I  am  for  England,'*  said  the 
Blajor,  breaking  fresh  ground;  '*yes, 
upon  Government  service— as  to  which 
ye  will  excuse  me  from  enlarging. 
Yes,  and  I  sail  to-morrow,  as  I  think. 
Has  my  old  friend  any  commands? 
'Twill  be  my  duty  and  my  pleas- 
ure  " 

The  ancient  Scotsman  smiled  wist- 
fully and  drew  his  long,  snuffy  mous- 
tache through  his  fingers  before  re- 
plying, and  his  reply,  when  it  came, 
was  wide  of  the  question.  "Man,  ye 
are  weel  oot  on*t  Na,  na!  I  am 
spelrln'  naethin'.  Aibllns  I  ken  as 
much  as  yerser,  wha  was  awa*  up- 
kintra,  as  I  think,  when  the  mischief 
was  a-doin\  I'm  lalth  to  splk  ill  of 
n  Stuart,  but  a  shentleman  bearln*  that 
name  should  never  ha*  set  his  han*  to 
—to— «?*««  is  laid  tUl  hhn.  An*  f  what's 
at  the  boddom  o't?  Loot:  julst  thot! 
The  question  was  whedder  Rumbold's 
pindarls  or  poor  Pigot*s  should  hae  the 
shearln'  o*  the  nigger.  Sawl  o'  me!" 
He  took  snuff  and  drove,  as  It  were, 
the  whole  bad  business  from  his  sys- 
tem with  the  potency  of  a  magnificent 
sneeze. 

"An'  so  ye  are  takin*  yer  last  lulk 
roun':  the  ootlandlsh  trees,  the  minars, 
the  heathen  temples,  Julst  the  auld  fa- 
meellar  features  o'  yer  step-mither, 
India.  Ye'Il  aibllns  hae  forgot  the  face 
o'  the  mlther  that  bore  ye.  Twa-and- 
twanty  years  mak'  a  muckle  hole  In 
a  man's  life.  Ye  cam'  oot  in. the  '56, 
the  Black  Hole  year,  aw'm  thenkln'. 
I'm  no  vara  like  to  forget  that  year 
maser." 

"Paith.  no: — and  yourself  In ?•' 


"The  '46.  I  had  ma  rlszons  for  com- 
ing," with  a  slow,  pawky  wink.  "Ma 
frlen*,  ye  may  aibllns  has  suspeecloned 
that  aw'm  a  hlelan'  man.  Aweel,  I 
am."  He  made  the  avowal  with  an 
air  of  having  Imparted  a  family  se- 
cret, and  continued;  "Ye'U  remember, 
maybe,  the  troubles  In  the  '45.  'Twas 
when  ye  were  a  wean,  Justin.  I  wass 
in  the  malst  o'  the  fechtln*.  For  ex- 
ample, I  took  a  sma'  wound  In  the  af- 
fair wi'  Cope's  Horse,  an*  antlher 
scaith  at  Preston.  Neither  wass  a 
maltter  to  mak'  a  sang  aboot;  but  the 
twa  o'  them  weakened  me  for  the 
coorse  wather,  and  I  was  left  aylnt 
at  a  place  they  ca'  Warrington,  wl*  a 
salr  host  and  weakness  of  the  chest 
contrackit  wl'  lyln'  wet.  An'  mean- 
time, Jujtln,  cam'  the  retreat  fram 
Derby;  and  as  things  seemed  gangln* 
ogee.  It  seemed  to\me  that  the  British 
Islands  were  no'  julst  a  healthy  place 
for  me.  So,  I  revalrtlt  to  the  sea,  my 
oreeglnal  profession;  for  I  was  great 
at  the  fushln'.  I  mind  that  ma  first 
berth  was  in  a  West  Indlaman  In  the 
Mersey;  and  fram  the  Islands  I  fand 
ma  way  till  the  plantations,  and  fram 
the  Chesapeake  till  this.  Yes,  I  landed 
at  Fort  George  doun  yander  on  my 
thretty-eighth  birthday,  whilk  mak's 
me  a  man  o'  the  screeptural  span  the 
day.  Aweel,  there's  ma  secret;  ye're 
the  first  mon  to  wham  I've  tellt  it 
Wheest!  ye  slippery  sma*  beaste,**  he 
cooed  to  the  lissom  creature  that  slid 
its  sinuous  length  through  his  caress- 
ing fingers  almost  as  nimbly  as  one 
of  its  secular  enemies,  the  snakes. 

Justin  smiled  sympathetically.  The 
old  rebel's  adventures  had  been  known 
to  Fort  George  society  for  a  genera- 
tion, but  It  was  not  in  him  to  wound  the 
Innocent  vanity  of  a  garrulous  veteran 
who  had  landed  a  penniless  adventurer 
thirty-two  years  earlier,  and  had  won 
each  step  by  his  conduct,  had  watched 
the  fort  surrendered  to  the  French, 
seen  it  restored  to  the  British,  served 
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under  ftlive  at  the  taking  and  subse- 
quent defence  of  Arcot,  and  helped 
at  the  making  of  so  much  history.  But 
if  he  had  calculated  upon  brief  fare* 
wells  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
host,  Chlsholm,  whilst  talking,  had  be- 
guiled his  guest  to  the  shade  of  a  wild 
mango,  where  his  bearer,  obedient  to 
a  nod,  served  wine, 

"Ye  maun  brak  yer  rule,  Justin,  for 
the  auld  man's  sake.  A  stoup  at  palrt- 
ing,  doch-an-doruich,  ye  ken,  the  stirrup- 
cup.  Be  still,  ye  little  torment;*'  this 
to  the  mungoose,  whose  sharp,  black 
muzzle  and  beady  eyes  peered  out  from 
the  bush  of  hair  about  the  old  man's 
ears,  now  from  one  shoulder,  now  from 
its  fellow. 

"This  is  nae  bad  -Maderia,  Justin. 
Your  health,  ma  frien'!  Ban  Voyage! 
as  poor  Lally  used  to  toast:  a  great 
man,  sir,  and  damnably  ill-used  by  his 
maisters  at  the  last.  I  was  temptit  to 
tak*  sairvlce  wi'  the  French  masel*,  but 
have  never  repentit  me  deceesion." 

The  men  had  arisen  to  touch  glasses. 
The  visitor  set  his  down,  but  remained 
standing  with  just  the  hint  of  expect- 
ancy in  his  manner  of  the  guest  await- 
ing an  opportunity  for  taking  his  leave. 
His  host  saw  but  ignored. 

"Ma     commands? "     he    mused. 

"Man,  there's  nane  that  kens  the  name 
o*  me  noo.  My  faither*s  hoose  is  awa* 
north  by  Loch  Shin.  Ye  wull  never 
ha'  heard  tell  o'  Overskaig  in  Suther- 
land? 'Twas  hame  to  me  alnce,  but 
I  ha'  not  sin  the  place  for  mair  years 
than  I  care  to  think  on.  I  laft  it  a 
feckless  laddie  o'  fifteen,  with  no  Eng- 
lish (that  I  picked  up  in  Embro'  and 
the  West),  aye,  a  caddy  o'  an  auld, 
puir  family,  wi'  a  mind  to  see  the 
warL" 

Justin,  knowing  by  this  time  that 
he  was  in  for  it,  nodded  and  reseated 
himself. 

"An'  I've  Bin  it,  ye're  thenkln'.  Ou, 
aye,  from  the  '25  till  the  '45  I  wass 
aye  up6'  the  move:  in  Paris  awhile. 


whair  I  foregaithered  wi'  Monsieur 
Lally  that  I  named  the  noo;  and  wi' 
mony  anither  shentleman  of  fortune 
of  the  richt  way  o'  thenkin*.  Ye  wull 
no  lulk  gleg  upon  me  if  I  own  to  hav- 
ing been  in  the  fair  trade  for  some 
while,  and  to  rinnin'  cargoes  o'  contra- 
band between  Versailles  and  Embro'." 

"Neither  of  them  ports,  as  I  think, 
Mr.  Chisholm,"  laughed  Justin. 

"And  that's  true,  too;  but  ye  must 
ken  that  the  stuff  I  cairrit  wad  float  in 
vara  fleet  water.  Aiblins  It  would  be 
a  letter  between  the  thicknesses  o'  the 
heel  o'  ma  brogue;  aiblins  money.  Oh, 
they  could  trust  a  Chisholm:  nane  o't 
stuck  to  me.  When  the  Prince  landed 
I  wass  oot  on  the  heather.  On  the 
wrang  side  o'  course,  a  stranger  among: 
the  clans  that  drew  till  him;  for,  as 
ye  ken,  the  Sutherlands,  the  Gunns,  the 
Mackays,  and  Ohisholms  were  a'  for 
the  Black  Cockade,  *Ma  commands?'  " 
He  drew  breath.  "(The  first  should  be 
to  fill  yer  quaich.)  Aha,  it  haas  come 
till  me!  See  here,  Justin,  gin  ye  should 
ever  find  yersel'  lying  wi'  the  Black 
Watch,  speir  for  ony  mon  o'  ma  name. 
There  wass  mony  shentlemans  o'  the 
Campbells  and  Mackays  took  the  aith 
when  that  corps  wass  raisit,  and  gin 
there  wass  an  oye  o'  ma  brither's  o' 
the  soldiering  age  'tis  ten  to  ane  he 
wull  be  in  that  regiment;  more  by 
token  there  was  never  vivers  or  a 
douce  leevin'  to  be  made  alang  the 
shore  o'  Shin  for  mair  than  ane  at  a 
time.  For  the  caddies  it  wass  aye 
*Tak'  the  road,  ma  son!'  And  so  it 
falls  that  the  Chisholms  are  a  restless 
name.  I  wass  something  given  to 
traivel  masel'  .  .  .  'Ma  com- 
mands?' 'Mountains  never  meet,  but 
frlen's  may.' "  He  quoted  the  proverb 
in  the  Gaelic,  hitching  forward  as  he 
spoke,  and  detaching  from  some  under- 
belt  a  small  straight  dirk  of  ancient 
pattern.  "Tak'  it,  mon,  and  wear  it 
until  ye  meet  (gin  ye  ever  do)  a  man  o' 
the  auld    Sutherland    Chisholms.    and 
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then,  gin  ye  hae  the  mind,  hand  it  on 
till  him  wi'  word  fram  ane  o*  them 
that'll  ne'er  see  bonnie  Loch  Merkland 
mair.  No  but  what  they  •  wad  be 
blithe  to  see  me:  there's  no  black  bluid 
atween  me  an'  ma  kin;  'tis  not  wi'  me 

as  it  is  wi' "  he  jerked  his  thamb 

towards  the  white  bungalow  among  its 
trees  a  quarter-mile  away  and  nearer 
to  the  Tank  of  Sao  Thom^.  '*Ye  wuU 
no'  be  takin'  yer  leave  o'  Mm,  aw'm 
thenkin'?" 

'*0f  Colonel  Travis?  It  is  just  him 
that  I  am  riding  to  see.  Which  re- 
minds me,  my  time- 
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'Rest  ye,  caillach,"  growled  the  old 
man,  putting  his  importunate  little  pet 
aside.  "To  see  kimf*  he  glanced  up 
eo  keenly,  and  hung  upon  the  word  so 
long,  that  the  swish  of  the  horsehair 
fly-whisk  and  the  murmured  chanty 
with  which  Ibn  All  stilled  the  restless- 
footed  Arab  at  the  gate,  sounded  near 
in  the  silence.  "Mon,  what  taks  ye  till 
Travis?" 

"He  has  sent  for  me,"  .said  Justin; 
but  the  other  waved  the  reason  aside 
as  irrelevant 

**He  hates  ye  like  the  vera  teflle,"  he 
said. 

"I  might  dispute  that,  Mr.  Ghisholm; 
but  at  any  rate  I  have  never  given  him 
an  excuse  for  ill-will,  and  have  cer- 
tainly never  hated  him.  That  we  have 
failed — to— how  shall  I  say? " 

"Tcha!  the  fallow  semply  detests  ye. 
He  has  sent  for  ye? — and  for  what? 
Ye  sail  to-morrow  at  latest:  he  knows 
sae  much,  nae  doot  Mon,  he  wad  fain 
ha'  dune  ye  an  injury  this  mony  a 
year,  an'  th.e  noo's  his  opportunity. 
Hae  a  care,  Justin,  hae  a  care!" 

"I  anticipate  nothing " 

"Ye  wlnna  be  brakin'  bread  wi*  the 
mon,"  Insisted  the  other,  coming  to  de- 
tails. 

"It  is  most  unlikely.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  bidden.  I  take  the  matter 
in  hand — as  to  which  I  am  wholly  in 
the  dark — to  be  of  a  business  complex- 


ion; but,  if  he  should  offer  hospital- 
ity  " 

"Decline  as  ye  value  yer  life,  mon,  and 
dinna  pit  ae  drop  o'  his  liquor  till  yer 
lip.  Oh,  I  ken  weel  what  aw'm  sayln'; 
ou,  aye;  I. could  hae  pit  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel  mair  than  alnce  sin(^e  we  twa 
fell  to  leevin'  the  life  o'  the  native. 
There  hass  bin  queer  doings  in  the 
bungalow  over  there  if  I  may  believe 
my  people.  The  fallow  is  a  violent  fal- 
low, with  a  weakness  for  bhang,  and 
*tis  ane  that  neither  kens  nor  cares 
what  he  diz  when  in  his  tantrums. 
What  signifies  a  punkah-wallah  more 
or  less,  or  a  hubshi  Kafflr-boy,  think 
ye?  Snake-bite  he  laid  it  to,  and  it 
may  hae  bin.  'Tis  strange  nane  o'  ma 
people  die  that  way.  I  am  no  the 
Governor,  and  hanna  fashed  masel' 
aboot  ither  folks'  maitters;  but,  ye  air 
ma  frien*,  and  gin  ye  air  for  the  Ca 
Sao  Thom4  I  gang  wi'  ye." 

"Indeed,  old  friend,  ye  will  not!" 
laughed  Justin,  with  just  a  touch  of 
impatience.  "I  thank  ye  from  my 
heart  for  the  offer,  but  I  am  persuaded 
it  is  needless,  and  if  it  were  other- 
wise  "  the  little  man  leaned  slightly 

forward  in  his  seat  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  one  who  would  imply 
that  he  was  a  soldier  and  could  answer 
for  himself.  "See  here,  Chisholm,  to 
set  your  mind  at  rest,  I  will  look  in 
upon  you  on  my  way  back,  say  in  half 
an  hour  from  now." 

"An'  thot  iss  weel  thocht  of.  too;  and 
gin  ye  be  no'  here  in  forty  minutes,  I 
wull  raise  my  people  and  do  masel'  the 
honor  o'  calling  upo'  ma  neighbor  for 
the  first  time,  and  speirin*  for  ye." 

Justin  arose,  declining  more  wine; 
but  his  host,  with  something  still  to 
impart,  disclosed  an  unwonted  diflS- 
culty  in  making  his  point.  "Yer  pair- 
don,  ma  frien';  ye'U  no'  thenk  me  in- 
queesitive,  but — ^ye  are  for  London; 
aweel,  London  used  to  be  a  gey  costly 
place.  Naething  for  naething  there, 
an'  nae  muckle  for  yer  siller.* 
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Justin  nodded  a  general  asent  to  the 
proposition. 

"As  ye  ken,  I've  had  the  preevllege 
of  guidln'  the  ventures  o'  some  o'  yer 
sairvice  this  mony  years,  and  I  canna 
help  kennin'  hoo  it  stans'  wi*  the 
malst  o*  ye."  Justin  was  stififening, 
but  his  friend  persisted. 

"Come,  Major,  'tis  kenned  that  ye 
are  nae  a  rich  man — ^the  mair  credit 
till  ye,  for  ye  hae  had  the  same  chances 
as  the  lave  o*  us  o'  shaking  the  pagoda- 
tree.  But  the  time  is  comin'  whan 
ye'll  want  something  a  wee  mair  tan- 
gible than  yer  scruples." 

"Mr.  Crhisholm,  I  beg " 

"Dinna  snap  the  neb  aff  yer  auld 
frien'!  Let  me  give  ye  a  letter  o* 
credit  to  my  London  agent;  at  the  least 
he  will  advise  ye  as  to  yer  investments, 
and  send  ye  to  an  honest  lapidary 
gin  ye  are  takin'  hame  a  wheen  stanes. 
Oh.  but  I'd  like  fine  to  be  allowed  to 
dae  mair.  Thenk!  I'm  weel  dune  by, 
a  warm  man,  Justin,  thretty  years  o't, 
and  gettln'  all  ma  time;  and  'pon  ma 
sawl,  I've  nane  in  the  haill  warl',  save 
her  that's  deein'  within  there,  to  hand 
it  on  tae,  nor  ony  alive  that  I  regard 
sae  kindly  as  yersel " 

"Mr.  Chisholm  this  is  more  than 
brotherly.  Ye  are  a  friend  indeed;  and 
if  ever  I  should  need  a  helping  hand 
there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  turn 

before  yourself,  but,  at  present '*  he 

drew  a  watch  from  his  fob.  "Good 
Lord!  how  time  slips  whilst  chatting 
with  an  old  friend!"  He  clapped  for 
his  Mis. 

"Ye'll  nae  pairmet  me?" 

"Not  another  drop,  1  thank  ye. 
We'll  not  shake  hands;  expect  me  under 
the  time."  He  swung  up  into  the  sad- 
dle; the  Scotsman  watched  him  go. 

"Prood— prood  as  a  Rajpoot!  I 
dinna  like — but,  he  hass  a  goot  little 
side-arm  whateffer:  a  dab  i'  the  wame 


wi'  ma  faither's  akene  dhu  wad  settle 
wi'  the  prettiest  fellow  that  ever  trod 
shoe-leather.  But  it  is  short  i*  the 
reach:  I  wad  like  fine  to  hae  gane  wi' 
him."  Hi,  Justin!"  he  was  after  the 
slow-pacing  Arab  with  long  strides,  re- 
gardless of  his  bare  head.  "Mon^ 
whaur's  yer  sword?" 

"Packed  and  sent  aboardship." 

"Then  ye  sail  tak'  mine." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  no:  it  is  not  the 
weapon  of  my  service.  Ye  were  In 
the  Auxiliary  Light  Horse,  I  think;  it 
would  betray  us  both,  and  needlessly, 
as  I  am  persuaded." 

"A  sword-stick,  then!  I  haf  the 
ferry  thing,  an  Italian  foil-blade  in  a 
hollow  malacca:  'twill  pass  for  a 
cane." 

"And  I  come  to  him  mounted;  worse 
and  worse!  More  thanks,  but  again 
no!"  The  mettle  of  the  man  made  it- 
self felt  in  his  final  refusal.  The  mare 
fidgeted. 

"A weel,  ye  sail  nae  refuse  me  this!" 
Chisholm  extended  a  Mull  ewe's-hom 
solidly  fitted  in  brass.  "This,  and  the 
wee  dirkie  are  the  twa  things  laft  to 
me  that  I  brocht  fram  me  faither's 
roof." 

"Add  a  heart  for  your  friend,"  said 
Justin,  and  inhaled  his  pinch.  Obe- 
dient to  some  private  signal,  the  mare 
broke:  the  gaunt  old  man  was  left 
twirling  his  yellow  moustache  in  the 
road.  "'Tls  an  unwarrantable  resk, 
whateffer.  Travis  iss  a  budmash,  a 
cateran;  I  haf  watched  him  slip  doun 
and  doun  fram  Colonel  o'  the  auld 
Thirty-ninth — Primua  in  India — with  a 
record  second  only  to  Coote's,  until  he 
hasna  a  fallow-countryman  to  cry  Cot 
bless  ye!  Aw'm  thenkln*  whether 
there'll  ha'  bin  a  white  face  within  his 
compound  gate  this  twa  years.  That 
stoory  o'  the  way  he  treated  his  young 
wife  hass  aye  stuck  till  him." 


(To  be  oonHnued.) 
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I  have  never  yet  embarked  upon  any 
steamer,  whether  bound  for  West  Af- 
rica, across  the  Atlantic,  or  elsewhere, 
without  harboring  at  first  a  decidedly 
unpleasant  impression  of  the  passen- 
gers on  board.  Most  men  who  have 
travelled  on  the  sea  will  recognize  this 
feeling.  Faces  unlit  by  the  sparks 
struck  out  by  personal  Intercourse  are 
seldom  very  cheerful  to  look  upon;  and 
Just  at  the  time  of  embarkation  there 
is  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  safety  of 
one'9  boxes,  and  a  general  atmosphere 
of  hurry  and  bustle,  not  sweetening  to 
the  temper.  For  some  minds,  too,  there 
is  added  a  depressing  sense  of  isolation 
as  the  shores  of  England  fade  to  a 
vague  outline  on  the  horizon,  and  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  stretching  dis- 
tances of  the  sea  with  a  number  of  un- 
known persons  for  our  only  company. 
We  are  not  in  a  charitable  mood,  and 
look  forward  with  some  misgiving  to 
passing  seventeen  days  or  more  on 
board.  After  a  few  voyages  a  man 
learns  'to  treat  such  feelings  philosophi- 
cally, and  realizes  that  these  unknown 
faces  will  take  on  a  different  color 
when  he  comes  to  know  them  better. 
This  better  knowledge  comes  quickly 
on  some  voyages;  but  the  t^rors  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  delay  its  achievement 
for  a  day  or  two  on  boats  bound  for 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  an  uncomfortable 
senae  that  the  attitude  of  distrust  with 
which  we  view  our  fellow-passengers 
is  probably  reciprocal;  and  only  the 
bolder  q>irits  on  board  venture  to 
break  the  ice  which  covers  the  person- 
ality of  those  stiff  figures  that  stalk  up 
and  down  the  deck  with  strained  and 
resolute  faces,  as  though  they  were  in 
danger  of  dissolution  from  want  of  ex- 
ercise. I  myself  drove  down  to  the 
landing-stage  at  Liverpool  in  no  very 
cheerful  mood,  and  suspected  my  cab- 


man of  a  design  to  be  subtly  ironical 
when  he  remarked  sympathetically  that 
I  was  having  a  fine  day  for  my  sail. 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  he 
knew  I  was  bound  for  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  I  acquit  him  of  malice 
prepense.  For  the  rest,  the  boat  in 
which  I  was  to  sail  presented  a  holi- 
day appearance  enough,  being  full  of 
trippers  bound  for  the  Canary  Islands, 
for  whose  benefit  the  band  of  the 
Liverpool  Sailors'  Home  was  discours- 
ing something  not  unlike  music  on  the 
upper  deck. 

Las  Palmas,  the  port  of  Grand  Ca- 
nary, is  usually  the  first  place  of  call 
for  the  Elder-Dempster  steamers.  An 
occasional  visit  is  made  to  Teneriffe,  a 
picturesque  Island  full  of  green  gorges 
that  stretch  away  between  the  hills 
that  front  the  harbor,  and  possessing  a 
fine  peak  about  which  raptures  arc^said 
to  be  permissible  when  the  mists  al- 
low you  to  see  it.  Las  Palmas  is  not 
so  attractive.  The  hills  that  rise  from 
the  sea  behind  the  town  are  brown  and 
thhi9ty-looking,  and  the  land  looks 
waterless  and  poor.  The  whole  scene 
has  a  curious  air  of  unreality.  The 
town  itself  looks  like  an  enlarged  toy- 
shop, and  the  hills  have  an  odd  artifi- 
cial appearance.  We  might  fancy  we 
were  looking  upon  a  water-color 
sketch,  pretty  but  unlnsph^ed,  a  smile 
of  the  lips  but  not  of  the  eyes,  **a  face 
without  a  Mart"  Inland,  I  am  told, 
things  are  different,  where  the  hill 
streams  are  used  to  hrrigate  the  fruit 
farms,  and  green  things  are  allowed  to 
grow.  A  number  of  half-clad  Span- 
iards swarm  on  board  demanding  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  their  wares;  and 
to  these  cheerful  rascals  the  English- 
man, accustomed  in  his  own  country 
to  assume  the  honesty  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  give  the  price  asked 
for  without  demur,  is  apt  to  fall  an 
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easy  prey.  We  are  already  half  way 
to  the  Tropics,  and  under  the  sunny 
skies  of  Las  Palmar  the  lack  of  cloth- 
ing of  the  dark-skinned  urchins  that 
dive  for  money  In  the  sea  seems  as 
natural  as  it  will  seem  later  at  Sierra 
Leone. 

After  Las  Palmas  we  see  no  more  of 
holiday-makers,  and  the  West  Africans 
are  left  to  themselves.      Yet  the  five 
days'   sail  between  the  Canaries  and 
Sierra  Leone  is  as  pleasant  a  part  of 
the  voyage  as  any.    Whosoever  wishes 
to  lounge  uninterruptedly  and  trouble 
himself  not  at  all  about  anything  in  the 
world  save  the  art  of  lighting  his  pipe 
in  a  gentle  sea-breeze,  will  here  find  a 
warm  and  equable  temperature  most 
proper  to  his  purposes.      His  only  dis- 
traction will  be  to  watch  the  flying- 
fishes  and  an  occasional  shoal  of  dol- 
phins,  or   perhaps   some  g^rampus   or 
other  mighty  monster  of  the  tropical 
sen  may  leave  his  bower  in  the  hollow 
billows  and  keep  the  steamer  company 
a    while.       It   would   be   pleasant   to 
cruise  here  in  a  private  yacht,  which 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
that  perfect  serenity  of  mind  and  cli- 
mate, without  the  prospect  of  ending 
the  passage  In   the  sultry   harbor  of 
Freetown,  the  capital  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Yet  the  newcomer  will  hardly  be  in- 
clined to  abuse  Sierra  Leone,  for  with 
it  comes  his  first   impression   of  the 
Tropics,  which  is  generally  one  of  nov- 
elty and  beauty,  undarkened  yet  by  the 
shadows    of    lassitude    and    malaria. 
From  six  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  dry  season  it  Is  pleasant 
enough  to  be  ashore  there.    The  crowd 
of    chattering    natives,     the    strange 
shrubs  and  trees  unseen  before,  and 
"the  rich  languor  of  tropical  vegetation, 
fill  the  senses  so  completely  that  we 
sxe  disinclined  to  consider  too  curiously 
the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

The  merriest  and  noisiest  port  of  call 
on  ^e  coast  is  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
wliers  some  hundred  and  fifty  natives 


paddle  out  in  surf  boats  with  bales  of 
kola  nuts  on  board,  shouting  strange 
keyless  chants  the  while,  and  enjoying 
themselves  with  all  that  unrecoverable 
abandon  of  the   natural   man.       The 
loading  is  done  with  the  aid  of  cranes 
dropped  from  the  steamer  to  the  surf 
boats,  whose  crews  shout  and  yell  in  a 
struggle  to  be  the  first  to  catch  the 
ropes.    Two  men  on  rival  boats  will 
lay  hold  of  one  rope  simultaneously, 
and  hang  on  with  the  right  hand  while 
conducting  a  pugilistic  encounter  with 
the  left.      But  the  Cape  Coast  negro 
does  not  require  a  rival  to  set  him  talk- 
ing.   Among  the  same  crew  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  that  are  quite 
enough   to   raise   a  pretty  clamor  in 
themselves.    **One  man  say  we  go  do 
this:  one  man  say  we  no  go  do  this,*' 
was  the  lucid  explanation  of  a  native 
with  whom  I  had  some  conversation, 
and   whose  language  first  introduced 
me  to   the  Jargon  of  Coast   Bnglish. 
Meanwhile  a  number  of  fish-like  crea- 
tures go  swimming  to  and  fro  in  the 
water,  either  to  carry  the  crane-end  to 
their  own  boat  or  out  of  sheer  fun  and 
high  spirits.    At  times,  in  the  midst  of 
the  gabble,  a  weird  chant  crosses  the 
waters  as  another  crew  comes  paddling 
up  to  add  to  the  confusion. 

From  the  Fanti  boatmen  the  Hausa 
traders,  not  a  few  of  whom  travel  up 
and  down  in  the  Coast  steamers,  are 
easily  distinguishable  by  their  thinner 
lips  and  finer  features,  wearing  white 
gowns  for  the  most  part  and  with  huge 
silver  rings  upon  their  fingers.  The 
Fantls  never  let  one  of  these  white- 
robed  fellows  get  aboard  without  dis- 
puting hotly  with  him  the  amount  of 
their  fare  for  bringing  him  out  to  the 
steamer.  I  saw  one  unfortunate 
Hausa,  who  refused  to  comply  wltk 
their  demands,  pushed  neatly  into  the 
sea  amid  shouts  of  laughter.  The  yell- 
ing of  the  boatmen,  the  noise  of  the 
crane,  the  confusion  when  a  bale  tips 
oYert>oard  into  the  sea,  the  cries  of  the 
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passengers  climbing  aboard  by  ladder 
with  all  their  worldly  goods  in  a  bun- 
dle between  their  strong  white  teeth, 
combine  to  make  up  a  pandemonium 
such  as  you  must  go  to  th^  West  Coast 
to  see  and  hear,  for  you  will  not  find  its 
like  anywhere  else  beneath  the  sun. 

Long  before  the  boat  reaches  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  that  mutual  distrust  I 
spoke  of  is  sure  to  yanish,  and  the 
newcomer  will  have  begun  to  form 
very  pleasant  ideas  of  the  men  who  go 
to  work  in  West  Africa.  After  a  little 
talk  with,  men  who  know  the  country 
and  treat  its  peculiar  attributes  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  trip  to  West  Af- 
rica no  longer  appears  so  strange  a  leap 
into  the  unknown  as  it  did  when  it  was 
talked  of  in  England.  It  is  true  that 
our  first  ideas  of  the  country  are  prob- 
ably drawn  from  a  series  of  very  tall 
travellers'  tales.  None  are  more  ex- 
pert than  West  Africans  in  weaving 
stories  of  insects  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  of  the  horrible  ailments  these 
creatures  cause.  A  newcomer  is  con- 
sidered fahr  game,  and  It  is  likely  that 
his  nights  will  be  disturbed  by  dreams 
of  little  worms  that  crawl  under  the 
toe-nails  of  men  who  venture  to  go 
slipperless,  and  burrow  there  until  the 
nail  is  painfully  removed.  He  is  pre- 
pared also  to  see  without  surprise  a 
long  worm  emerging  below  the  knee, 
having  first  successfully  accomplished 
a  Journey  through  the  upper  part  of  his 
body.  But  Indeed  the  tales  of  travel- 
lers, though  so  often  untrue  to  fact,  do 
yet  contain  a  certain  truth  to  spirit. 
We  feel  very  acutely  those  hardships 
and  difficulties  which  overtake  us  per- 
sonally: but  we  cannot  easily  convey 
to  another  the  same  sharp  sense  we 
had  of  thems  That  other  was  not 
present,  and  did  not  suffer  as  we  did: 
and  if  we  would  produce  In  him  an  im- 
pression neat  as  vivid  as  our  own,  we 
are  almost  l>ound  to  call  in  some  slight 
exaggeration^  to  help  us.  The  travel- 
ler's tale  is  often  truer  to  the  spirit  of 


his  adventure  than  ever  so  literal  a 
rendering  of  the  incidents  could  be.  I 
regard  it,  therefore,  as  inadvisable  to 
cross-examine  the  salted  Coaster  upon 
so  mere  a  trifle  as  truth  to  fact,  and 
am  content  to  discount  his  stories  as 
we  discount  a  leading  article  upon 
party  politics. 

West  Africa  seems  to  exercise  a  kind 
of  fascination  over  men  who  have  lived 
there  for  any  time.  There  is  a  saying, 
"Once  a  Coaster,  always  a  Coaster": 
and  out  of  the  most  terrible  of  the 
stories  told  to  newcomers  upon  West 
African  boats  this  deep-seated  love  of 
life  on  the  Coast  invariably  emerges. 
Fever-stricken  men  leave  for  England 
swearing  mighty  oaths  they  never  will 
return,  but  a  few  restless  months  at 
home  and  they  are  back  again,  ready 
enough,  no  doubt,  to  abuse  West  Af- 
rica, but  secretly  subject  to  its  grim 
fascination. 

The  greater  number  of  West  Afri- 
cans are  much-travelled  men.  Before 
you  have  been  long  amongst  them  you 
will  hear  some  account  of  most  couu; 
tries  in  the  world.  One  man  has  cut 
mahogany  in  Mexico,  others  can  tell 
you  something  of  Matabeleland,  Rho- 
desia, Canada,  or  the  West  Indies,  and 
you  will  find  few  to  whom  India  and 
South  Africa  are  unknown.  This 
means.  I  suppose,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  are  of  the  type  nicknamed 
in  England  "the  rolling  stone,"  a  kind 
of  man  at  whom  stay-at-home  people 
are  much  inclined  to  sniff.  I  think, 
however.  It  is  more  profitable  to  re- 
member the  number  of  disagreeable 
faults  from  which  these  roving  spirits 
are  free.  My  friend  has  planted  to- 
bacco in  Central  Africa,  tea  In  Ceylon, 
has  had  a  ranch  in  the  Argentine,  and 
has  shot  big  game  in  India:  and  the 
church-going  householder  in  England 
shakes  his  head  at  him,  and  wishes  to 
know  why  he  is  unable  to  stick  to  any 
one  thing.  But  in  truth  the  answer  is 
a  simple  one.      He  does  not  want  to 
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stick  to  anything.      He  is  too  fond  of 
novelty  and  too  Impatient  to  wait  for 
the  interest  that  Is  to  be  got  out  of 
almost   any  werk  In   the  world,  pro- 
vided a  man  has  patience  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  it    This  implies  a  certain 
superficiality  which  is  his  chief  weak- 
ness, but  in  most  respects  his  is  rather 
a  strong  type;  and  in  his  wanderings 
about  the  world  he  often  does  a  lot  of 
useful    work,    which    is   of    economic 
value  to  the  Empire,  although  it  sel- 
dom puts  money  In  his  own  purse.    If 
the  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  he 
gathers  few  prejudices  either.    He  is 
neither  pompous,  nor  over  grave,  nor 
hypocritical  He  will  not,  like  the  stay- 
at-home   Pharisee,   condemn   what  he 
does  not  understand,  or  be  unable  to 
see  the  value  of  lives  other  than  his 
own.    The  mark  of  routine  is  not  upon 
him.      Where  he  is  vicious,  his  vices 
are  of  the  more  generous  order.    He 
might  see  reason  for  killing,  but  never 
for  cheating,  a  fellow-creature.      His 
varied  experience  makes  him  a  most 
entertaining  companion;  and  here  and 
there  among  the  older  bushmen  you 
will  find  a  man — ^generally  a  Scotsman 
— with  a  pleasant  vein  of  philosophy, 
who  will  put  the  tropical  sun  to  rest 
with  you  in  talk:  telling  you  with  a 
twinkling  eye  that,  were  it  given  him 
to  choose  whether  he  would  live .  his 
life  again  or  no,  he  would  give  a  nega- 
tive answer;  but  as  it  is,  t>eing  entered 
upon  life,  and  now  somewhat  in  the 
vale  of  years,  he  cannot  Justly  say,  bal- 
ancing good  and  bad,  that  on  the  whole 
he  has  been  treated  badly  by  the  world. 
These     wanderers     over     the     earth, 
though  in  many  superficial  ways  the 
most  unconventional  of  men,  yet  keep 
the  roadway  loyally  In  all  the  great 
old-fashioned  things.    There  is  Ho  ex- 
cessive intellectual  independence  about 
them:  they  are  good  conservatives  tit 
heart,   loyal   to  all  things  that  have 
borne  the  touch  of  time.      Impatient 
with  the  ceremonial  pettiness  of  civil- 


ization, they  are  yet  very  far  removed 
from  that  pitiful  class  of  men  who  re- 
ject convention  simply  because  it  la  con- 
vention, and,  forgetting  that  no  man 
may  go  about  to  sweep  off  the  dust  ftom 
antique  time  before  he  has  noticed  the 
pearls  in  it,  set  up,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  superficial  tags  and  without  any 
real  thought  at  all,  their  own  ignorant 
prejudices  against  the  traditions  of  cen- 
turies. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  estimate 
of  the  rolling  stone,  it  is  as  well  to  rec- 
ognise that  he  is  incorrigible.  No  con- 
sideration of  the  temporal  prosperity 
that  perseverance  in  things  unpleasant 
may  bring  has  the  slightest  power  to 
infiuence  him.  Reprove  his  restless- 
ness, shut  him  up  with  a  ledger  in 
your  office  chambers,  you  will  not  make 
him  content  that  came  not  thither  so. 
He  has  no  fear  of  being  set  adrift  in 
the  world  without  resources,  for  of  his 
chief  resource — his  readiness  to  seek 
adventures  brave  and  new — no  man 
can  ever  deprive  him.  He  cannot  be 
fitted  to  our  ordinary  measures.  His 
delight  is  set  upon  a  different  kind  of 
life.  I  once  heard  such  a  man  wit- 
lessly  asked  why  he  did  not  settle 
down  in  England.  He  replied  thai  it 
was  too  abominable  a  climate.  The 
humor  of  his  answer  lay  in  his  choos- 
ing West  Africa  as  a  substitute:  but  be 
meant  that  he  had  other  good  reasons, 
which  he  did  not  choose  in  that  com- 
pany 10  explain. 

In  voyaging'  along  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  we  are  barely  given  a  glimpse 
of  I^agos,  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant settlement  of  all.  The  ocean 
steamers  cannot  go  close  In  shore  here, 
but  are  obliged  to  tranship  their  cargo 
into  a  branch  boat  This  is  a  lengthy 
and  unexciting  business,  and  by  the 
time  the  boat  leaves  Lagos  the  ftiajor- 
ity  of  passengers  have  had  enough  of 
the  Coast  ports,  and  are  quite  ready  to 
disembark  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Niger  next  day.    Some  ten  hours  after 
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leaving  Lagos  we  crossed  tbe  bar  at 
Forcadoe,  where  a  little  riyer  steamer 
came  np  alongside  to  take  us  up  the 
Niger.  The  captain  of  the  riyer 
steamer  came  aboard  and  dined  with 
us,  treating  evidently  as  great  luxuries 
the  Elder-Dempster  dainties,  at  which 
we  had  been  inclined  to  turn  up  our 
noses.  Things  go  by  comparison,  I 
suppose,  and  fresh  food  is  always  a 
luxury  to  persons  compelled  to  live 
upon  messes  in  tins.  Our  boxes 
were  meanwhile  transhipped,  after  a 
wrestle  with  the  customs  officer  which 
produced  in  one  of  my  fellow-passen- 
gers a  fine  outburst  of  the  proverbial 
African  temper.  We  steamed  up  to 
the  thickly-wooded  banks  of  the  Niger 
by  moonlight,  approaching  Burutu,  a 
place  where  there  is  a  rest-house  and 
a  Niger  Company  store.  The  less  said 
about  Burutu  the  better.  I  am  sorry 
for  those  who  have  to  live  there.  It  is 
a  place  calculated  neit|ier  to  elevate 
the  spirits  nor  to  stimulate  one's  appe- 
tite for  Africa. 

The  journey  up  the  Niger  has  some- 
times been  painted  in  very  dark  colors. 
In  reality  the  little  Government  steam- 
ers are  comfortable  enough,  and  pro- 
vide a  number  of  luxuries  which  we 
may  not  appreciate  immediately  after 
leaving  England,  but  which  certainly 
exceed  the  allowance  of  comfort  likely 
hereafter  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  sent 
up-country.  Much  abuse  is  poured 
upon  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river, 
with  their  monotonous  mangrove 
swamps  and  muddy  cheerless  expanses 
of  water,  yet  a  man  will  not  easily  for- 
get the  first  time  he  travelled  there. 
This  swampy  delta,  with  its  countless 
creeks,  hardly  looks  like  a  dwelling  fit 
for  man,  yet  here  and  there  from  those 
forests  of  mangrove,  where  one  would 
think  no  human  being  could  find  a 
footing,  emerges  a  dug-out  canoe  pro- 
pelled by  scantily-clad  natives,  who 
somewhere  in  these  Inaccessible  re- 
cesses find  a  spot  dry  enough  to  set  up 


their  habitation.  This  is  that  same 
two-footed  being,  walking  upright  upon 
his  hind-legs,  with  ten  toes,  ten  fingers, 
and  an  immortal  soul,  that  paces  the 
streets  of  London;  and  the  sight  of 
him,  as  he  paddles  excitedly  by  the 
side  of  the  steamer,  fighting  with  his 
neighbor  for  the  discarded  biscuit-tins 
which  the  white  man  throws  him,  is  an 
instructive  reminder  of  identity  in  dif- 
ference. It  would  be  an  experience  to 
follow  him  back  into  his  swamps  as 
Miss  Kingsley  did,  and  make  friends 
with  the  crocodiles  in  her  inimitable 
manner.  Probably,  however,  these 
things  are  more  attractive  to  tell  of 
than  in  the  doing.  In  any  case  pas- 
sengers in  the  river  steamer  may  not 
stop  to  indulge  curiosity  of  this  kind; 
whereby  they  have  the  better  chance  of 
escaping  death  from  fever  before  they 
reach  their  destination. 

Farther  up  the  river  tlie  banks  rise 
bi^er,  and  there  are  villages  here  and 
there  by  the  waterside,  built  on  plots 
reclaimed  from  the  dense  tropical  for- 
est that  hangs  over  the  river;  but  al- 
ways the  prevailing  impression  is  one 
of  secrecy  and  impenetrability.  Here 
on  the  Niger  we  are  face  to  face  with 
that  mighty  belt  of  trees  and  swamp 
and  brushwood  which  has  withheld  the 
interior  of  Soutliem  Nigeria  so  success- 
fully from  the  European,  in  spite  of 
centuries  of  familiarity  with  the  towns 
on  the  coast.  Here,  from  the  lowest 
creeper  to  the  tree-tops  that  know 
something  of  the  breeees  and  the  light 
of  heaven.  Nature  works  her  luxuriant 
will.  It  is  a  festival  of  undergrowth, 
of  interwoven  tendrils  and  branches, 
beyond  the  touch  of  sunlight,  full  of  a 
soliciting  secrecy,  of  the  suggestion  of 
Innumerable  living  things  hidden  and 
quivering  there.  There  are  times 
when  the  trees  on  the  river-bank  are 
free  of  undergrowth  and  unbranched 
for  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  so  we  get  occasionally  cavern- 
glimpses  Into  the  darkness,  tempting 
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<me  to  enter  and  follow  again  in  the 
footsteps  of  Miss  Kingisley  to  see  the 
ants  and  the  snakes  and  the  caterpil- 
lars and  the  butterflies  and  the  ferns. 
But  the  indifferent  steamer  cares  for 
none  of  these  things;  and,  if  it  had 
stopped  to  please  yon,  it  Is  certain  that 
the  multitude  of  insects  would  have 
persuaded  you  soon  to  change  your 
mind.  The  insects  of  Africa  are  ex- 
pert disease-carriers,  and  they  come  in 
such  numbers  on  the  Niger  that  one 
hardly  dares  to  use  one's  lamp  or  go 
too  near  a  light  of  any  sort  at  night. 
These  forests  on  the  Niger  are  deadly 
places  for  all  their  haunting  attraction, 
and  take  a  big  toll  both  of  European 
and  natiTe  life.  Yet  the  first  three 
days  on  the  Niger,  with  all  its  mud  and 
its  smell  and  its  mangrove  flies  and 
its  frogs  and  its  crickets,  are  enough 
to  give  the  newcomer  an  inkling  of 
the  drawing  power,  the  fascination,  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  unhealthy 
country  in  the  world. 

As  we  approach  Lokoja — a  matter  of 
from  four  to  six  days'  Journey  from 
Burutu — ^the  country  changes  in  char- 
acter. From  Idda  onwardB  the  tropical 
woods  give  way  to  a  hilly  country 
strewn  with  big  loose  boulders  and 
thin,  poor-looking  trees.  Idda  itself 
lies  on  rising  ground  on  the  right  of 
the  river  as  you  go  up-stream,  fenced 
by  a  cliff  of  red  rock  covered  with  all 
manner  of  dependent  creepers,  while 
on  the  left  the  Niger  stretches  away  to 
the  hills  which  herald  Lokoja.  Lokoja 
lies  opposite  the  point  where  the  crys- 
tal waters  of  the  Benue  Join  the  muddy 
current  of  the  Niger.  Behind  the  can- 
tonment rise  the  slopes  of  a  wooded 
and  lofty  hill,  which,  to  the  astonish- 
meat  of  the  native,  the  true-born  Eng- 
Ualunan  at  once  desires  to  climb. 

At  this  place,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Northern  Nigeria  and  still  an  impor- 
tant centre,  the  voyage  of  wliich  I  have 
tried  to  give  some  Impressions  came  to 
an  end.    It  is  not  my  intention  to  des- 


cribe life  in  Lokoja,  for  my  experience 
of  it  has  been  too  brief.  Any  man 
unused  to  the  Tropics  and  their  effect 
upon  the  European  Is  apt  to  acquire 
a  very  false  impression  of  life  there 
on  his  first  arrival.  Grumbling  is  very 
often  the  order  of  the  day,  but  It  has 
nearly  always  a  humorous  reservation 
at  the  back  of  it  which  takes  away  half 
its  sting.  An  Englishman  Is  often  the 
happier  for  a  grievance  upon  which  to 
vent  the  ill-humors  induced  by  the  trop- 
ical sun;  and  he  will  grumble  at  his 
work  without  abridging  one  whit  the 
energy  he  bestows  upon  it.  Tet  it  is  a 
bad  policy  to  grumble  overmuch,  for 
if  you  but  cry  down  a  country  often 
enough  you  will  come  to  think  it  as 
unlovely  as  you  say.  An  open  and 
frank  enthusiasm  was  never  a  quality 
greatly  favored  by  the  reserved  temper- 
ament of  Englishmen;  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly find  short  and  merciless  shrift 
at  Lokoja.  Woe  betide  the  young  man 
who  is  prodigal  enough  to  lend  his 
tongue  words  too  readily  there!  Let 
him  but  say  he  cherishes  bright  hopes 
of  the  country's  future,  or  that  he  has 
left  England  with  the  expectation  of 
shaping  for  himself  a  career  in  Africa, 
and  older  Africans  will  tell  him,  as 
men  may  who  chaff  a  chUd,  that  West 
Africa  is  no  more  than  a  place  of  ref- 
uge from  the  courts  of  bankruptcy  or 
divorce,  a  place  to  which  a  man's  fam- 
ily may  conveniently  relegate  him,  by 
a  persuasive  stoppage  of  funds,  to  out- 
live some  naughty  act  committed  at 
home,  and  take  for  a  time  his  flll  of 
heat  in  Africa  until  things  grow  cooler 
for  him  in  England;  that  so  he  may 
find  time,  living  alone,  to  correct  and 
look  into  his  heart  a  little.  He  fares 
badly  among  Englishmen  everywhere 
who  throws  off  too  carelessly  his  armor 
of  reserve;  but  nowhere  does  he  meet 
with  so  little  mercy  as  in  Africa.  Yet 
it  is  probable  that,  when  we  scoff  at 
the  high  hopes  of  another,  we  reserve 
in    our    hearts    for    him    a    friendly 
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corner.  EDthu8ia«m  is  good  to  see,  be- 
fore time  has  qualified  the  spark  and 
fire  of  it;  and,  if  we  cannot  refrain 

Blackwood*!    MafBsln«. 


from  rebuking  it  under  a  tropical  sun, 
it  may  yet  command  our  secret  respect, 
and  even,  perhaps,  our  envy. 

TT.  B.  Thomson. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES.* 


A  hundred  years  ago  one  might  talk 
more  gliby  of  American  literature  than 
it  is  safe  to  do  at  present.  The  ships 
that  pass  each  other  on  the  Atlantic 
do  more  than  lift  a  handful  of  Amer- 

■ 

leans  and  Englishmen  from  one  shore 
to  another;  they  have  dulled  our  na- 
tional self-consciousness.    Save  for  the 
voice  and  certain  small  dififerences  of 
manner  which  give  them  a  flavor  of 
their   own,    Americans   sink   into   us, 
over  here,  like  raindrops  into  the  sea. 
On  their  side  they  have  lost  much  of 
that  nervous  desire  to  assert  their  own 
Independence  and  maturity  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  mother  country  which  was 
always  reminding  them  of  their  tender 
age.     Such  questions  as   Lowell  con- 
ceived— "A  country  of  parvenus,  with 
a  horrible  consciousness  of  shoddy  run- 
ning through  politics,  mapners,  art,  lit- 
erature, nay  religion   itself  and  an- 
swered as  we  may  guess,  no  longer 
fret  them;  the  old  adjectives   which 
Hawthorne  rapped  out — "the  boorish- 
nees,  the  stolidity,  the  self-sufllciency, 
the  contemptuous  jealousy,  the  half  sa- 
gacity [&c.,  &c.]  that  characterize  this 
strange  people" — ^are  left  for  their  daily 
Press  In  moments  of  panic;  for  inter- 
national criticism,  as  Mr.  Henry  James 
haa  proved,  has  become  a  very  delicate 
and  serious  matter.    The  truth  is  that 
time  and  the  steamboats  have  rubbed 
out  these  crudities;  and  If  we  wish  to 
understand  American  art,  or  politics, 
or  literature,  we  must  look  as  closely 
as  we  look  when  blood  and  speech  are 
strange  to  ua. 
The  men  who'were  most  outspoken 
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against  us  brought  about  this  reason- 
able relationship  partly  because  we 
read  their  books  as  our  own,  and 
partly  because  literature  is  able  to  sug- 
gest the  surroundings  in  which  it  is 
produced.  We  are  now  able  to  think 
of  Boston  or  Cambridge  as  places  with 
a  life  of  their  own  as  distinct  and  as 
different  from  ours  as  the  London  of 
Pope  is  different  from  the  London  of 
jBdward  VII.  The  man  who  contrib- 
uted to  this  intimacy,  which  is  founded 
upon  an  understanding  that  we  differ 
in  many  ways,  as  much  as  any  of  the 
rest,  was  undoubtedly  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  although  he  did  it  by  means 
that  were  very  different  from  theirs. 
He  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
complete  American  of  them  all. 

He  was  born  in  1809  of  the  best 
blood  in  the  country;  for  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  came  from  an 
old  Puritan  stock  which  might  be 
traced  to  a  lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  mother, 
Sarah  Wendell,  had  distinguished  bloo<} 
from  many  sources,  Dutch  and  Nor- 
man and  good  American.  His  father 
was  stem  and  handsome,  and  taught 
"the  old-fashioned  Calvinism,  with  all 
its  horrors";  his  mother  was  s^  little 
sprightly  woman,  inquisitive  and  emo- 
tional. People  who  knew  them  said 
that  the  eon  Inherited  more  from  her 
than  from  hi»  father.  It  was  one  of 
the  charming  chattMrteristics  of  the  ma- 
ture man  that  he  was  always  looking 
back  to  his  childhood,  and  steeping  it 
in  such  shade  and  quaintness  as 
"gambrel-roofed  house*'  built 
will  provide;  like  Hawthorne  he  had  a 
pathetic    desire   to    mix   his   childish 
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memories  with  something  old,  mys- 
terious, and  beautiful  in  itself.  There 
were  dents  in  the  floor  where  the  sol- 
diers had  dropped  their  muskets  during 
the  Revolution;  the  family  portraits 
had  been  slashed  by  British  rapiers; 
and  there  was  a  chair  where  Lord 
Percy  had  sat  to  have  his  hair  dressed. 
From  the  vague  memories  that  hang 
about  his  early  years,  and  inspire  some 
of  the  pleasantest  pages  in  his  books, 
one  may  choose  two  for  their  impor- 
tance.   *'I  might  have  been  a  minister 

myself,  for  aught  I  know,  if  

had  not  looked  and  talked  so  like  an 
undertaker.*'     It  was  not  until  much 
later  that  he  could  analyze  what  had 
happened  to  him  as  a  child.    When  he 
could  read  he  was  taught  that  "We 
were  a  set  of  little  fallen  wretches, 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God  by  the 
fact  of  that  existence  which  we  could 
not  help.*'     He  was  roused  in  rev<rit 
against  what  he  called  "the  inherited 
servitude  of  my  ancestors,*'  and  not 
only  decided  against  the  ministry  as  a 
calling,  but  never  ceased  to  preach  the 
beliefs    which    his    early    revolt    had 
taught  him.    These  beliefs  were  started 
in  him,  or  at  any  rate  his  old  views 
were    shaken    for    ever,    by    a    peep 
through  a  telesc<H[>e  on  the  common  at 
the  transit  of  Venus.    He  looked,  and 
the  thought  came  to  him,  like  a  shock, 
that  the  earth  too  was  no  bigger  than 
a  marble;  he  went  on  to  think  how 
this   planet   is    "equipped  and   provi- 
sioned for  a  long  voyage  in  space." 
The  shock  seems  to  have  shown  him 
both  that  we  are  part  of  a  great  sys- 
tem, and  also  that  our  world  will  last 
for  a  period  "transcending  all  our  or- 
dinary measures  of  time."    If  it  Is  true 
that  we  are  to  continue  indefinitely, 
then  it  is  possible,  he  found,  to  con- 
sider that  "this  cok)ny  of  the  universe 
Is  an  educational  institution'*  and  this 
is  "the  only  theory  which  can  'Justify 
the  way  of  God  to  man.'  **    We  may 
disbelieve  la  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 


in  the  fall  of  man;  and  we  may  believe 
that  "this  so-called  evil  to  which  I 
cannot  close  my  eyes**  is  a  passing  con- 
dition from  which  we  shall  emerge. 
He  had  found  a  basis  for  that  optim- 
ism which  inspired  his  teaching,  and. 
If  the  reasons  which  he  gave  seem  in- 
sufficient, his  conclusions  and  the  way 
they  came  to  him — ^looking  through  a 
telescope  for  ten  cents  at  the  transit 
of  Venus — bear  out  much  that  we 
think  when  we  know  him  better.  The 
practical  result  of  the  conflict  was  that 
he  became  a  doctor  instead  of  a  clergy- 
man, spent  two  years  in  Paris  studying 
his  profession,  visited  England  and 
Italy  on  his  way,  and  returned  to  prac- 
tise in  Boston,  living  there  and  at  Gam- 
bridge,  with  the  exception  of  his  hun- 
dred days  in  Europe,  for  the  rest  of  h\< 
life. 

The  most  diligent  of  biographers — 
and  Mr.  Morse  was  among  them— can 
find  little  to  add  to  such  a  record,  nor 
did  Dr.  Holmes  come  to  the  rescue. 
His  letters  abe  not  intimate;  like  other 
people  who  write  much  about  them- 
selves in  public,  he  has  little  to  say  in 
private.    As  a  doctor  he  never  won  n 
large  practice,  for  he  not  only  collected 
a  volume  of  poetry  from  time  to  time, 
but  smiled  when  the  door  was  opened 
and   made  Jokes  upon  the  staircase. 
When  some  one  asked  him  what  part 
of  anatomy  he  liked  best,  he  answered: 
"The  bones;  they  are  cleanest.**    The 
answer  shows  us  the  "plain  little  daiH 
per  man,'*  who  could  never  bear  the 
w^fiitM  of  a  sick'  room,  who  laughed  to 
relieve  the   tension,   who   would   run 
away  when  a  rabbit  was  to  be  chloro- 
formed, who  was  clean  and  scrupulous 
in  all  respects,  and  inclined,  as  a  young 
man,  to  satirise  the  world  with  a  some- 
what acrid  humor.    Two  friends  have 
put  together  a   picture  of  him.     "A 
small,  compact,  little  man  .  .  .  bus- 
sing al>out  like  a  bee,  or  fluttering  like 
a  humming  bird,  exceedingly  difficult 
to  catch  unless  he  be  really  wanted 
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tor  some  kind  act,  and  then  you  are 
sure  of  blm."  The  other  adds  that  he 
has  a  '*powerf ul  jaw  and  a  thick  strong 
under-lip,  that  gives  decision  to  his 
look,  with  a  dash  of  pertness.  In  con- 
versation he  is  animated  and  cordial — 
sharp,  too,  taking  the  words  ont  of 
one*s  mouth.*' 

At  this  time,  before  the  publication 
of  The  Autocrat,  he  was  famous  for 
his  talk  and  for  his  verses.  The  verses 
ipvere  for  the  most  part  inspired  by  din- 
ners and  "occasions";  they  light  up  for 
us  the  circle  of  American  men  of  let- 
ters who  met  and  talked  at  Parker's 
Hotel,  as  men  had  talked  at  Will's 
Coffee  House;  they  are  addressed  to 
people  who  know  each  other  well.  His 
reputation,  therefore.  Independently  of 
his  medical  works,  was  very  Intense, 
but  very  local.  He  was  almost  fifty 
when  the  first  of  The  Autocrat  papers 
**came  from  my  mind  almost  with  an 
explosion."  The  Professor  and  The 
Poet  followed;  then  there  were  the  two 
novels;  he  became,  in  short,  a  man  of 
letters  frsm  whom  the  public  expects 
a  regular  statement  of  opinion.  Bven 
at  this  distance  It  Is  easy  to  Imagine 
the  rush  with  which  The  Autocrat 
came  into  the  world.  Every  breakfast 
table  In  Boston,  as  Mr.  Townsend  says, 
knew  the  writer  by  repute,  knew  of  his 
birth  and  traditions,  and  read  his 
views  in  print  with  a  kind  of  personal 
pride,  as  though  he  were  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  family.  Those  associations 
are  no  loi^ger  ours;  but,  as  the  manner'^ 
of  beauty  clings  when  beauty  is  gone, 
so  we  can  still  relish  the  gusto  with 
which  Dr.  Holmes  addressed  himself 
to  his  fellow-cltlzens. 

This  la  true,  and  yet  is  It  possible 
that  we  should  not  dwell  upon  such 
considerations  If  we  were  altogether 
beneath  The  Autocrat's  ypell?  There 
is,  we  must  own  it,  a  little  temptation 
to  try  to  account  for  our  ancestors' 
tastes,  and  so  to  avoid  formulating  our 
own.    The  chief  Interest,  however,  of 


these   centenary   celebrations    is    that 
they  provide  an  opportunity  for  one 
generation  to  speak  Its  mind  of  another 
inflth  a  candor  and  perhaps  with  an  in- 
sight which  contemporaries  may  hardly 
possess.     The  trial  is  sharp,  for  the 
books  that  live  to  such  an  age  will 
live  to  a  much  greater  age,  and  raise 
the  standard  of  merit  very  high.    Let 
us   own   at   once   that   Dr.    Holmes's 
works  can  hardly  be  said  to  survive 
In  the  sense  that  they  still  play  any 
part  In  our  lives;  nor  is  he  among  the 
writers  who  live  on  without  any  mes- 
sage to  deliver  because  of  the  sheer 
delight  that  we  take  in  their  art    The 
fact  that  there  Is  some  one — ^Mr.  Town- 
send,  to  wit — ^who  will  write  a  cen- 
tenary   biography    for    a    public    that 
reads  The  Autocrat  cannot  be  set  down 
to  either  of  these  causes;  and  yet,  if 
we  seek  it  on  a  lower  plane,  we  shall 
surely  find  reason  enough.    There  is, 
to  begin  with,  the  reason  that  our  own 
experience  affords  us.    When  we  take 
It  up  at  a  tender  age — ^for  it  is  one 
of  the  first  books  that  one  reads  for 
oneself— it  tastes  like  champagne  after 
breakfast  cups  of  weak  tea.    The  mi- 
raculous ease  with  which  the  talk  flows 
on,  the  richness  of  simile  and  anec- 
dote, the  humor  and  the  pathos,  the 
astonishing  maturity  of  the  style,  and, 
above  all,  some  quality  less  easy  to 
define,  as  though  fruits  Just  beyond 
our  reach  were  being  dropped  plump 
Into  our  hands  and  proving  deliclously 
firm  and  bright — ^these  sensations  make 
it  impossible  to  think  of  the  Autocrat 
save  as  an  elderly  relative  who  has 
pressed  half-eoverelgns  into  one's  palm 
and  at  the  same  time  flattered  one*s 
self   esteem.     Later,   If  some  of  the 
charm  is  gone,  one  Is  able  to  appraise 
these  virtues  more  soberly.    They  have 
curiously  enough,  far  more  of  the  use- 
ful than  of  the  ornamental  In  their 
composition.    We  are  more  impressed, 
that  is,  by  the  honesty  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  Autocrat's  remarks. 
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and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  fruit 
of  wide  observation,  than  by  the  de- 
vices with  which  they  are  decked  out. 
The  pages  of  the  book  abound  with 
passages  like  the  following: — 

Two  men  are  walking  by  the  poly- 
phlcesbosan  ocean,  one  of  them  having 
a  small  tin  cup  with  which  he  can  scoop 
up  a  gill  of  sea-water  when  he  will, 
and  the  other  nothing  but  his  hands, 
which  will  hardly  hold  water  at  all — 
and  you  call  the  tin  cup  a  miraculous 
possession!  It  is  the  ocean  that  is  the 
miracle,  my  infant  apostle!  Nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  all  things  are  in  all 
things,  and  that  Just  according  to  the 
intensity  and  extension  of  our  mental 
being  we  shall  see  the  many  in  the  one 
and  the  one  in  the  many.  Did  Sir 
Isaac  think  what  he  was  saying  when 
he  made  hia  speech  about  the  ocean — 
the  child  and  the  pebbles,  you  know? 
Did  he  mean  to  speak  slightingly  of  a 
pebble?  Of  a  spherical  solid  which 
stood  sentinel  over  its  compartment  of 
space  before  the  stone  that  became  the 
pryamids  had  grown  solid,  and  has 
watched  it  until  now!  A  body  which 
knows  all  the  currents  of  force  that 
traverse  the  globe;  which  holds  by  in- 
visible threads  to  the  ring  of  Saturn 
and  the  belt  of  Orion!  A  body  from' 
the  contemplation  of  which  the  arch- 
angel could  infer  the  entire  inorganic 
universe  as  the  simplest  of  corollaries! 
A  throne  of  the  all-pervading  Deity, 
who  has  guided  its  very  atom  since 
the  rosary  of  heaven  was  strung  with 
beaded  stars! 

This  is  sufficiently  plausible  and  yet 
light  in  weight;  the  style  shares  what 
we  are  apt  to  think  the  typical  Amer- 
ican defect  of  over-ingenuity  and  an 
uneasy  love  of  decoration;  as  though 
they  had  not  yet  learnt  the  art  of  sit- 
ting still.  The  universe  to  him,  as  he 
says,  **swam  in  an  ocean  of  similitudes 
and  anajogies*';  but  the  imaginative 
power  which  is  thus  implied  is  often 
more  simply  and  more  happily  dis- 
played. The  sight  of  old  things  in- 
spires him,  or  memories  of  boyhood. 


Now,  the  sloop-of-war  the  Wasp, 
Captein  Blakely,  after  gloriously  cap- 
turing the  Reindeer  and  the  Avon,  had 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  ocean, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  lost  But 
there  was  no  proof  of  it,  and,  of  course, 
for  a  time,  hopes  were  entertained  that 
she  might  be  heard  from.  Long  after 
the  last  real  chance  had  utterly  van- 
ished, I  pleased  myself  with  the  fond 
illusion  that  somewhere  on  the  waste 
of  waters  she  was  still  floating,  and 
there  were  tfeara  during  which  I  never 
heard  the  sound  of  the  great  gun  boom- 
ing Inland  from  the  Navy-yard  without 
saying  to  myself,  "The  Wasp  has 
come!"  and  almost  thinking  I  could  see 
her,  as  she  rolled  in,  crumpling  the 
water  before  her,  weather-beaten,  bar- 
nacled, with  shattered  spars  and 
threadbare  canvas,  welcomed  by  the 
shouts  and  tears  of  thousands.  This 
was  one  of  those  dreams  that  I  nursed 
and  never  told.  Let  me  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  now,  and  say  that,  so  late 
as  to  have  outgrown  childhood,  per- 
haps to  have  got  far  on  towards  man- 
hood, when  the  roar  of  the  cannon  has 
struck  suddenly  on  my  ear,  I  have 
started  with  a  thrill  of  vague  expecta- 
tion and  tremulous  delight,  and  the 
long-unspoken  words  have  articulated 
themselves  in  the  mind's  dumb  whis- 
per. The  Wasp  has  cornel 

The  useful  virtues  are  there,  never- 
theless. The  love  of  Joy,  in  the  first 
place,  which  raced  in  his  blood  from 
the  cradle  was  even  more  of  a  virtue 
when  The  Autocrat  was  published  than 
it  is  now.  There  were  strict  parents 
who  forbade  their  children  to  read  the 
book  because  it  made  free  with  the 
gloomy  morality  of  the  time.  His  sin- 
cerity, too,  which  would  show  itself  in 
an  acrid  humor  as  a  young  man,  glres 
an  air  of  pugnacity  to  the  kindly  pages 
of  The  Autocrat  He  hated  pomp,  and 
stupidity,  and  disease.  It  may  not  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  high  virtues, 
and  yet  how  briskly  his  writing  moves 
along!  We  can  almost  hear  him  talk, 
*'taking  the  words  out  of  one*s  mouth,*' 
in    his   eagerness   to   get   them   said. 
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Much  of  this  animation  is  due  to  the 
easy  and  almost  Incessant  play  of  the 
Autocrat's  humor;  and  yet  we  doubt 
whether  Dr.  Holmes  can  be  called  a 
humorist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
There  is  something  that  paralyses  the 
will  in  humor,  and  Dr.  Holmes  was 
primarily  a  medical  man  who  valued 
sanity  above  all  things.  Laughter  is 
good,  as  fresh  air  is  good,  but  he  re- 
tracts instinctively  if  there  is  any  fear 
that  he  has  gone  too  deep: — 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 

For  me  to  sit  and  grin — 

that  Is  the  kindly  spirit  that  gives  his 
humor  its  lightness,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  its  shallowness.  For,  when  the 
range  is  so  scrupulously  limited,  only  a 
superficial  insight  is  possible;  if  the 
world  is  only  moderately  ridiculous  it 
can  never  be  very  sublime.  But  it  is 
easy  enough  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  his  characters  have  little  hold 
upon  our  sympathies  by  reflecting  that 
Dr.  Holmes  did  not  write  in  order  to 
create  men  and  women,  but  in  order 
to  state  the  opinions  which  a  lifetime 
of  observation  had  taught  him.  We 
feel  this  even  in  the  book  which  has 
at  least  the  form  of  a  novel  In  **Blsie 
Venner**  he  wished  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion which  he  had  asked  as  a  child; 
can  we  be  Justly  punished  for  an  hered- 
itary sin?  The  result  is  that  we  watch 
a  skilful  experiment;  all  Dr.  Holmes's 
humor  and  learning  (he  kept  a  live 
rattlesnake  for  months,  and  read  "all 
printed  knowledge"  about  poison)  play 
round  the  subject,  and  he  makes  us 
perceive  how  curious  and  interesting 
the  case  is.  But— for  this  is  the  sum 
of  our  objection — ^we  are  not  interested 
In  the  heroine;  and  the  novel  so  far 
as  it  seeks  to  convince  us  emotionally 
is  a  failure.    Bven  so,  Dr.  Holmes  sue- 


ceeds,  as  he  nearly  always  does  suc- 
ceed, in  making  us  think;  he  presents 
so  many  facts  about  rattlesnakes  and 
provincial  life,  so  many  reflections  up- 
on human  life  in  general,  with  such 
briskness  and  such  a  lively  interest  in 
his   own    ideas,    that   the   portentous 
"physiological  conception,  fertilised  by 
a  theological  idea,"  is  as  fresh  and  al- 
most as  amusing  as  The  Autocrat  or 
The  Professor.    The  likeness  to  these 
works,  which  no  disguise  of  fiction  will 
obscure,  proves  again  that  he  could 
not,  as  he  puts  it,  **get  cut  of  his  per- 
sonalitly,"  but  by  that  we  only  mean 
to  define  his  powers  in  certain  respects, 
for   "personality"    limits    Shakespeare 
himself.    We  mean  that  he  is  one  of 
those  writers  who  do  not  see  much 
more  than  other  people  see,  and  yet 
they  see  it  with  some  indescribable 
turn  of  vision,  which  reveals  their  own 
character   and   serves   to   form    their 
views  into  a  coherent  creed.    Thus  it 
Is  that  his  readers  always  talk  of  their 
"intimacy"    with    Dr.    Holmes;    they 
know  what  kind  of  person  he  was  as 
well  as  what  he  taught    They  know 
that  he  loved  rowing  and  horses  and 
great  trees;  that  he  was  full  of  senti- 
ment for  his  childhood;  that  he  liked 
men  to  be  str<«g  and  sanguine,  and 
honored  the  weakness  of  women;  that 
he  loathed  all  gloom  and  unhealthiness; 
that  charity  and  tolerance  were  the 
virtues  he  loved,  and  if  one  could  com- 
bine them  with  wit  it  was  so  much 
to  the  good.    Al)ove  all,  one  must  enjoy 
life  and  live  to  the  utmost  of  one's 
powers.    It  reads  something  like  a  med- 
ical   prescription,    and   one  does   not 
want     health     alone.       Nevertheless, 
when  the  obvious  objections  are  made, 
we  need  not  doubt  that  it  will  benefit 
thousands  in  the  future,  and  they  will 
love  the  man  who  lived  as  he  wrote. 
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A  PLA.Y  IN  FOUR  ACTS 
Bt  Arnold  BBSMiTr 


ACT  IIL 

NOTES  ON  THE  CHARACTERS. 
The   whole-   atmosphere   of   this   act    is 

provincial, 

John  Worgan, — Sir  Charleses  elder 
brother.  Successful  doctor  in  an  in- 
dustrial town.  Overworked.  Nervous. 
Thin.  Highly  educated,  with  very 
artistic  tastes.  A  great  ecomer  of  un- 
intellectual  people;  and  a  great  scorner 
of  tbe  public.  His  lip  soon  curls.  With 
that,  a  man  of  the  finest  honor.  Age 
43. 

Annie  Worgan. — ^Hls  wife.  The  ma- 
tron. Capable.  Sensible.  Slightly 
**managing."  Her  husband  has  given 
her  a  certain  culture,  but  fundamen- 
tally she  is  a  housewife.  She  knows 
that  she  is  always  equal  to  the  situa- 
tion.   Nicely  dressed.    Age  35. 

Mrs,  Worgan,^ohn*s  mother.  Stern, 
but  very  old.  Worries  herself  about 
nothing;  is  intensely  proud  of  her  sons, 
but  is  never  satisfied  with  them.  She 
and  Ajinie,  by  mutual  concession,  get 
on  very  well  together.  Dressed  in 
black.    Age  67. 

Mrs,  Dotcnes, — ^A  widow.  A  good 
provincial  **body.*'  Stoutish.  Has 
money.  Perfectly  independent.  Very 
good-natured.  Strong  common-sense. 
**Dour."  Age  about  62;  but  better  pre- 
served than  Mrs.  Worgan. 

James  Brindley, — ^A  successful  manu- 
facturer. Bluff.  Kind.  No  fineness 
of  perceptions.  Loud  voice.  The  aver- 
age sensual  man.    Age  about  46. 

Edward  Brindley, — ^His  son.  Nerv- 
ous, sliy,  but  sturdy  in  defending  his 
own  opinions.  Quite  l>oyish  in  man- 
ner.   Age  21. 

All  these  people  are  fundamentally 
**decent*'  and  sagacious. 

John  Worgan*s  library,  in  his  ho^se  at 
BwsUu^  in  the  Five  Towns.    Doors  I. 


and  back  centre.  Comfortable,  Rather 
shabby.  One  striking  bookcase;  sev- 
eral smaller  ones,  and  odd  shelves. 
Books  lying  about  everywhere.  On  a 
desk  are  a  decanter  and  glasses.  Tim^: 
Sunday  evening  in  early  July.  Francis 
is  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire- 
place. Enter  Mrs.  Downes,  shoncn  in 
by  a  servant  I. 

Mrs.  D.  [advancing^.  Is  that  you, 
Francis? 

Francis.  Looks  like  me,  Mrs. 
Downes.  doesn't  it?  [They  shake 
hands.]    How  are  you? 

Mrs.  D,  I'm  nicely,  thank  you« 
Well,  you're  looking  bonny.  And  I*m 
right  glad  to  see  you're  making  up  a 
bit  for  those  nineteen  years  when  ^ou 
never  came  near  the  old  town. 

Francis.  Oh,  yes.  This  makes  three 
visits  in.  eight  months.  Not  so  bad, 
eh? 

^  Mrs.  D.  Eh,  if  you'd  only  known 
how  your  dear  mother  missed  you,  I'm 
sure  you'd  have  come  sooner!  For 
you*ve  got  a  good  heart,  that  I  'do 
know. 

Francis.  Well,  aren*t  you  going  to 
sit  down?  I'm  only  a  visitor.  Emily 
and  I  are  staying  here  yotb  know — ^but 
I  must  do  the  honors,  I  suppose.  Have 
this  easy  chair. 

Mrs.  D.  [tutting]!  Eh,  I  don't  want 
anybody  to  do  the  honors  for  me  in 
your  brother  John's  bouse.  I  lay  I 
know  this  house  better  than  you  do. 
How  do  you  find  your  mother? 

Francis.    Very  flOHrishing. 

Mrs.  D.  She  is  wonderful,  isn't  she, 
considering  her  age? 

Francis.  Ton  and  she  are  as  thick 
as  ever,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  D,  Bless  ye,  yes!  It's  many  a 
long  year  since  she  and  I  missed  hay- 
ing supper  together  on  a  Sunday  even- 
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lag.  Two  old  widows!  [ConftderUtally.] 
My  word,  she  did  want  to  have  this 
«upper  to-night  at  her  own  house! 
But  it  would  have  been  too  much  for 
her.  Your  sister-in-law  wouldn't  hear 
of  it,  and  she  was  quite  right. 

Francis.  Of  course!  What  does  it 
matter,  after  all?  The  mater  only  has 
to  step  across  the  road.  It's  very  con- 
venient for  her,  living  so  close  to  John. 

Mrs,  D.  [even  mare  ixmfidentiaUy],  It 
saves  the  situation.  Especially  as  your 
sister-in-law  is  so  good.  But  you  can 
understand  your  mother  wanting  to 
have  the  supper  at  her  own  house, 
can't  ye? 

Francis,    Oh,  yes. 

Mrs.  D,  [in  a  more  UvHy,  more  ordin- 
ary tone].    And  where*«  the  great  man? 

Francis.  Charlie?  The  fact  is  he 
hasn't  come. 

Mrs.  D.  [astounded].  Not  come! 
But  I  was  told  that  you  and  Charlie 
and  Emily  were  all  coming  down  to- 
gether yesterday  evening  by  the  ex- 
press. 

Francis.  So  we  were  to.  But 
Charlie  didn't  turn  up  at  Euston.  Of 
course  Emily  and  I  came  on  Just  the 
eame.  No  use  all  three  of  us  making 
a  mess  of  it!  We  expected  a  telegram 
here  last  night  to  say  he'd  missed  the 
train  or  something.  But  no!  Not  a 
word! 

Mrs.  D.  But  what  a  fearful  state 
your  mother  must  have  been  in! 

Francis  [nodding].  There  came  a  tel- 
egram this  morning  at  eight  o'clock — 
must  have  been  sent  off  last  night — ^to 
say  he  should  arrive  for  lunch.  Noth- 
ing else. 

Mrs.  X>.    And  he  hasn't  come  yet? 

Francis.    No. 

Mrs.  D.  I  wondered  why  your 
mother  wasn't  at  church  this  morning. 
I  said  to  myself  she  must  be  stopping 
In  to  talk  to  Charlie.    I  never  dreamt 

— and  haven't  you  any  idea ? 

*  Francis.    Oh!  something  unexpected, 
I  suppose!     [Enter  Annie,  back.] 


Annie.  Well,  Mrs.  Downes,  [kisses 
her]  glad  you've  come  early.  Nice 
thing  about  Charlie,  isn't  it?  Not  been 
near  Bursley  for  seven  years,  and  now 
playing  us  this  trick! 

Mrs.  D.  Eh,  my  dear!  Wtiat  a  state 
his  mother  must  be  in! 

Annie.  I  should  think  so!  And  the 
children  ill,  into  the  bargain! 

Mrs.  D.    The  children  111? 

Annie.  Sickening  for  something. 
John's  examined  them.  He  thinks  it 
may  be  measles.  But  he  isn't  sure. 
He's  Just  been  into  the  surgery  to 
make  something  up,  and  now  he's  gone 
across  to  his  mother's  to  see  if  there's 
any  fresh  news. 

Mrs.  D.    And  Emily,  where  is  she? 

Annie.    She's  in  the  nursery. 

Mrs.  D.  Poor  thing!  How  upset  she 
must  be! 

Annie.  Oh,  Emily  takes  it  very  well. 
I  expect  she  knows  her  Charlie.  Any- 
how, she  Isn't  one  to  work  herself  up 
into  a  state  for  nothing. 

Mrs.  D.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  What 
a  good  thing  for  him  he's  marrying  a 
sensible  girl!  After  all,  there's  none 
like  a  Five  Towns  wife,  that  I  do  say, 
go  where  you  will.     [Enter  JoJ^n,  h] 

John  [with  false  calm].  Well,  he's 
come.    Hello,  Mrs.  Downes! 

Mrs.  D.    Eh,  but  that's  a  relief! 

cfoftM.  He's  been  at  the  mater's 
about  half  an  hour.  [Shakes  hands  ab- 
sently with  Mrs.  Downes.]  It  seems  he 
was  kept  by  something  unexpected  yes- 
terday—something about  the  "Mercury" 
he's  very  vague.  Wired  last  night,  but 
of  course  too  late  for  delivery  here! 
Started  out  In  his  motor  this  morning 
early,  and  had  a  breakdown  near  Trlng 
that  lasted  seven  hours.  Cheerful!  No 
telegraph  office  open  In  this  Christian 
country!  No  train!  However,  he's 
here,  car,  chauffeur  and  all!  He's 
sent  the  car  down  to  the  Tiger. 

Annie.  I  hope  he  hasn't  brought  a 
valet — your  mother  will  worry  quite 
enough  as  it  Is. 
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John.  I  should  think  he  hadn't. 
Charlie  knows  better  than  that,  any' 
way. 

Annie.    You  told  him  not  to  dress? 

John.  Look  here,  infant!  I  shouldn't 
dream  of  telling  him  not  to  dress.  He 
knows  perfectly  well  where  he  is. 

Francis.  Annie,  you  mustn't  forget, 
even  though  Charlie  is  the  Shah  of 
I^ersia,  John  is  his  eldest  brother  and 
the  head  of  the  family. 

AmUa.  I  was  only  thinking  of  all 
the  grand  doings  he  treated  me  to  last 
time  I  was  up  in  London.  [To  John.] 
How  long  shall  we  have  to  wait  sup- 
per? 

John.  We  sha'n't  have  to  wait  sup- 
per at  all.  They'll  be  across  in  a 
minute  or  two. 

Francis.  Johnnie  wishes  you  to  un- 
derstand that  there's  no  positive  neces- 
sity to  turn  the  house  inside  out  merely 
because  Charlie  is  in  the  town. 

Annie.  He  needn't  pretend.  He 
knows  he's  Just  as  excited  ahd  nervous 
as  any  one.  [John  toinks  at  Francis,  in- 
dicating ffoodrnatured  scorn  of  women,] 
Have  you  made  up  that  medicine? 

John.  Yes,  my  dove.  In  spite  of 
my  excited  and  nervous  condition  I 
have  made  up  that  medicine.  Divide 
it  into  three  equal  parts  and  administer 
one  part  to  each  of  your  marvellous  off- 
spring. You  might  also  relieve  Emily's 
natural  anxiety  as  to  her  young 
man. 

Annie.  Come  along,  Mrs.  Downes, 
and  take  a  peep  at  the  chicks — if  you 
aren't  afraid  of  measles. 

Mrs.  D.  Me!  [Exit  Mrs.  Downes 
and  Annie.    John  smiles  to  himseif.] 

Francis.  Well,  how  does  he  strike 
you? 

John  [condescendingiy].  Oh,  he's  the 
same  as  ever!  Now,  hei's  nervous  if 
you  like.  What  would  have  kept  him 
yesterday,  do  you  know? 

Francis.    Haven't  the  least  idea. 

John.  I  thought  you  were  in  the 
counsels  of  the  firm  now. 


Francis.  So  I  am.  And  it's  the  most 
enormous  lark  that  ever  was.  But  I 
never  show  myself  on  Saturdays. 

John.    Lark,  Is  it? 

Francis.  Well,  you  can  imagine 
what  fun  it  must  be  from  the  "Mer- 
cury." 

John.  You  don't  suppose  I  read  that 
thing,  do  you? 

Fi'oncis.  You  miss  a  treat  then.  I 
hadn't  used  to  read  it  But  now  I 
wouldn't  be  without  it  We've  Just  got 
a  new  musical  critic.  I  collect  his 
pearls.  Here's  one  [takes  a  cutHng 
from  his  pocket]  about  the  concert  that 
Elgar  conducted  on  Friday:  "Sir  Ed- 
ward took  his  men  through  the  initial 
movement  of  the  'Dream  of  Gerontius' 
at  a  smart  paoe.  They  responded  will- 
ingly to  his  baton." 

John  [impressed].  It's  too  fearfully 
wonderful,  isn't  it?  I  say,  what  do 
you  think  of  Elgar,  really? 

Francis.    Tell  you  in  fifty  years. 

John.  I  agree  with  you.  [Ixmd  voice 
heard  off,  I.]    There's  Brindley. 

Francis.  Oh!  He  was  here  last  time 
I  was  down,  wasn't  he?  Full  of  sto- 
ries from  the  "WinnUig  Post" 

John^  Yes,  thaf  s  the  chap.  I  hope 
he  won't  bore  you. 

Francis.  My  dear  fellow,  when  one 
goes  to  school  with  a  man,  one  must 
accept  all  the  consequences. 

John.  Well,  he  Is  a  bit  heavy.  But 
he's  a  most  frightfully  good  bridge- 
player,  and  he*s  fond  of  the  kids — and 
so  the  wife  likes  him.  I  really  asked 
him  to-night  because  of  his  son,  Ed- 
ward; the  youth  shows  signs  of  taring 
to  literature. 

Francis.  D'ye  mean  to  say  Jim 
Brindley  has  got  a  grown-up  son«? 

John.  Why,  it's  eighteen  years  since 
his  wife  died.  Teddy's  a  very  decent 
boy.  He's  writing  a  play,  and  be 
wanted  to  meet  you.  I  couldn't  ask 
him  without  his  father. 

Francis.  Have  I  got  to  do  the  swell 
dramatic  critic,  then? 
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John,  Well,  jou  know  what  youths 
are!     [Enter  BrUMey.] 

Brindley.    How  do,  John? 

John,  How  do,  Jim.  Where's  the 
boy?    [They  do  not  shake  hands,] 

Brindley.  He's  coming  a  bit  later. 
How  do,  Francis? 

Francis  [shaking  hands].  How  do 
Jim? 

Brindley.  So  you've  come  down 
from  the  village  then? 

Francis.    Tes.     [Brief  awkwardness,] 

Brindley.  And  Where's  the  great 
man? 

John,  Charlie?  Oh,  he'll  be  across 
soon  with  the  mater.  He*s  only  Just 
turned  up.  Came  in  his  motor  and  had 
a  breakdown. 

BHndley,  Oh!  had  a  breakdown,  did 
he?    What's  his  make? 

John.  Motor?  Don't  know!  What 
is  it,  Francis? 

Francis.  Don't  know.  He's  got  sev- 
eral. 

Brindley.  Lucky  devU!  Did  you  see 
that  Joke  in  the  "Winning  Post"  yes- 
terday about  the  chauffeur  and  the 
chambermaid? 

John.  Jimmy,  about  once  a  week  I 
have  to  explain  to  you  that  my  chief 
object  hi  life  is  to  avoid  seeing  the 
♦'Winning  Post"  Have  a  drop  of  Ver- 
mouth before  supper? 

Brindley.  A  split  soda's  more  in  my 
line  to-night;  but  I'll  never  say  die! 
[Crosses  the  room  to  help  himself;  as  he 
does  so,  to  Francis,]  Tou  wouldn't 
think,  to  hear  him  talk,  that  he  was 
as  fond  of  a  tasty  story  as  any  of  us, 
would  you,  Francis? 

John.  Tou  don't  know  what  tasty  is, 
my  poor  James.  In  the  regions  of  tast- 
iness  you've  never  got  beyond  a  kind 
of  sixth-form  snigger. 

BHnOley.  Listen  to  him!  Well, 
here's  lock!    [Drinks,] 

Francis  [am/UMe  for  Brindley' s  sake]. 
Doctors,  eh,  Jim?    Doctors! 

John.  You  sniggerers  must  be  hav- 
ing a  rare  time  Just  now  with  this  Har- 


risburg  M.P.  divorce  case — three  col- 
umns or  so  every  day. 

Brindley  [at  once  interested;  in  a  peott- 
liar  Uho  voice].    It  is  a  bit  hot,  ain't  it? 

John  [to  Francis].  There!  What 
did  I  tell  you? 

Brindley  [approaching  the  other  ttco, 
glass  in  hand].  But  really!  yesterday's 
papers  were  lively.  I  read  several  of 
'em.  The  "Mercury"  was  pretty  steep, 
but  the  London  "Sentinel"  was  steeper. 

Francis.  And  none  of  them  print  all 
the  evidence. 

Brindley  [impressed].    Don't  they! 

Francis,  By  Jove,  no!  Simply 
daren*t!  And  there's  worse  to  come,  it 
appears. 

Brindley,  Is  there!  Well,  it's  a  rare 
good  thing  for  newspapers.  And  I 
suppose  they  must  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,  same  as  the  rest  of  us.  [In 
a  still  lower  voice.]  By  the  way,  seen 
this?    [Takes  a  paper  from  his  pocket.] 

John,    What  is  it? 

Brindley.    "Sunday  Morning  News." 

John.    Never  see  it. 

Brindley.  It's  one  of  Master  Char- 
lie's papers. 

John.  But  if  I  had  to  read  all  Char- 
lie's papers  I  should  have  my  hands 
full. 

Brindley.  They've  been  giving  a  se- 
ries of  "Famous  Crimes  of  Passion" 
every  week  now  for  a  long  time.  They 
must  rake  'em  up  from  old  newspapers, 
I  reckon.  To-day's  is  the  Ashby-de-la* 
Zouch  double  seduction,  specially  il- 
lustrated.   In  1881. 

John.  I  always  thought  there  was 
something  sinister  about  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

Brindley.    And  look  here. 

John  [impatiently].  What?  [He  reads 
from  the  paper.]  "Next  week.  The  fa- 
mous Dick   Downes  case."    What  in 

the  name  of  heaven ?    Francis,  do 

you  know  anything  about  this? 

Francis  [shakes  his  head].  I've 
scarcely  seen  the  paper  except  in 
bundles  in  the  motor^vans.    What  is 
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the     famous     Dick     Downes     case? 

Downes Surely  it's  nothing  to  do 

with 

John.  Don't  you  remember  it?  Dick 
Downes  was  a  Town  Councillor  of 
this  town.  It  was  a  flltliy  thing.  I 
can  recollect  as  well  as  anything  what 
a  perfect  deuce  of  a  sensation  it  made 
— must  be  thirty  years  ago.  Dick 
Downes  was  our  Mrs.  Downes*8  broth- 
er-in-law.   He  killed  liimself. 

Francis.  I  beliere  I  hare  some 
vague  recollection  of  it. 

John,    I  should  say  so! 

BHndley.  Saucy,  eh?  What'll  the 
old  lady  say? 

John.  Charles  must  be  gone  right 
bang  off  his  chump! 

Brindley.  You  may  say  they  titivate 
these  things  up.  Look  at  these  head- 
ings of  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  affair. 
"The  virgin's  chamber."  "The  crim- 
inal's  amorous  record."  "The  psycho- 
logical moment."  **The  suppressed  let- 
ter."   "What  the  doctor  said." 

John  [glaring  at  the  paper^.  Of 
course  if  they're  going  to  embroider  the 

Dick  Downes  case  in  that  style ! 

[PoaUiivtHy,^  Charlie  simply  oan't  know 
anything  about  it 

Fronds.  You  needn't  look  at  me  like 
that,  Johnnie.  I'm  not  the  criminal. 
[Brindley  drops  the  paper.] 

John.  I  suppose  you  don't  want 
that?     [indicating  paper], 

Brindley,  No.  I  only  brought  it  in 
to  show  you.    [The  door  opens  I.] 

JoJm  [picking  up  the  paper  and  crush- 
ing it  angrily].    Just  keep  your  mouth 

shut,  Jimmy.      Here's [Be  pitches 

the  paper  inta  a  waste-paper  basket  At 
the  same  moment  enter  Mrs.  Worgan  and 
Sir  Charles,] 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  here  we  are  at  last. 
Good  evening,  Mr.  Brindley.  [Oeneral 
awkwardness,] 

Brindley,  Qood  evening,  Mrs.  Wor- 
gan. [They  shake  hands,]  Well,  Sir 
Charles,  glad  to  see  ye.  [Shakes  hands 
with  Sir  Charies.] 


John,  Look  here,  Jim,  I  don't  think 
there's  got  to  be  any  sirring.  Titles 
are  very  useful  in  business,  but  we 
don't  want  to  be  bored  with  them  here, 
eh,  Charlie? 

Sir  C.    Quite  right. 

Brindley,  You  must  excuse  your 
brother,  Charlie.  If  he  isn't  wearing  a 
red  necktie  it's  because  he  forgot  to 
put  it  on  this  morning. 

Sir  C,   [laughs].    How  do,  Francis? 

Francis  [nods].  Well,  you're  a  nice 
chap! 

Sir  C.    Yes. 

Mrs.  W.  What's  the  latest  about  the 
children,  John?  And  where  are  Emily 
and  Annie? 

John,  Annie  and  Emily  will  be  here 
in  a  minute,  mater.  I  believe  the 
children  are  still  alive. 

Mrs.  W,  John,  I  do  wish  you 
wouldn't  talk  like  that. 

Sir  C,    Measles,  I  hear! 

John,    Probably.    Sit  down,  mater. 

Sir  C,    How  did  they  catch  it? 

John,    I'd  give  a  sovereign  to  know. 

Sir  C.  I  see  you've  got  a  new  un- 
der-draught  grate  there. 

Mrs,  W,  Fancy  the  boy  noticing 
that! 

John,  Have  you  noticed  my  new 
bookcase? 

Sir  C,  Ah.  yes!  Where  did  you 
pick  that  up? 

John,  Old  Harrop's  sale.  [OenenU 
awkwardness  increases.] 

Brindley  [to  Sir  Ohartes],  So  you 
had  a  breakdown,  eh?  What  was  it? 
Ignition? 

Sir  C,  Yes.  What  made  you  think 
of  that? 

Brindley.  Well— the  weather,  you 
know.    I've  got  a  small  car  myself. 

Sir  C,    Have  you? 

Brindley  [self -satis fled].    Oh,  yes. 

Sir  C.    What    mark?'  [They    talk,} 

Francis  [in  front  of  bookcase].  What's 
this  little  "Selections  from  Swinburne." 
John?  I  never  knew  there  was  any 
volume  of  selections. 
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Joh§^  irs  the  Tauchnitz  edition.  Do 
yon  mean  to  say  you've  never  had  it — 
yen,  a  traveller? 

Francis  [examining  baokl.  No.  So 
yon  smuggled  it  in? 

John.    I  Just  brought  it  in.    I've  got 
lota  of  Tanchnitzes. 
Francis.    Is  it  any  good? 
John.    Pretty  fair!  But  it  only  gives  ' 
part  of  "Anactoria." 

Francis.  Oh,  be  daahed  to  it,  then! 
[Puts  U  hack.] 

Mrs.  W.  I  wish  my  sons  would  be 
a  little  more  careful  in  their  lan- 
guage. 

Francis.  Is  she  shocked?  She  should 
not  be  shocked.  [Ooes  and  kisses  her, 
from  behind,  with  a  humorous  ffcsture.} 

Mrs.  W.  [playfully  repulsing  him'\.  Go 
away  with  you! 

John.    And  Just  look  how  he's  shoved 
this  book  back! 
Sir  C.  [to  Brindi^].    And  of  course 

with  no  telegraph  office  open ! 

Jokn   [as  he  adjusts  book  on  sheif, 
ttUhout   turning  towards   Sir  Charles]. 
Now  therms  a  thing  you  ought  to  take 
up  in  one  of  your  mighty  organs! 
Sir  C.    What,  Johnnie? 
John  [turning  to  him}.    The  impossi- 
bility of  telegraphing  after  ten  A.M.  on 
Sundays.      It's  simply  criminal.      Ask 
any  medical  man.    You  might  work  It 
up  into  one  of  your  celebrated  "Mer- 
cury"  sensations!       There'd  be  some 
sense  in  that! 
Sir  C.    No  good  at  all. 
John.    Why  not? 

Sir  C.  No  genuine  public  interest  in 
it. 

John.  I  don't  know  that  there  was 
such  a  deuce  of  a  lot  of  genuine  public 
interest  in  your  famous  campaign 
against  Germany,  my  boy. 
Sir  C.  Oh!  that's  all  over,  now. 
Mrs.  W.  Eh,  I'm  thankful.  We 
don't  want  any  wars. 

BrindHey.  I  saw  the  other  day  you 
had  a  leader  saying  that  friendship 
with  Germany  must  be  the  pivot  of  our 


foreign  policy,  or  something  like  that. 

Sir  C.    Well,  you  see 

John.  Who  are  you  going  to  war 
with  next,  Charlie?  You  don't  seem  to 
have  been  doing  much  lately  in  the 
boom  line,  from  what  I  hear. 

BrindleV'  So  long  as  the  Harrisburg 
case  is  on,  I  reckon  you  newspaper  peo- 
ple don't  want  any  boom. 

Mrs.  W.  Please  don't  discuss  that 
case,  Mr.  Brindley. 

Brindleif,  I'm  not  going  to,  Mrs. 
Worgan.  I  was  only  wondering  what 
there  would  be  about  it  in  Tuesday's 
papers. 

Sir  O.  I  can  tell  you  what  there'll 
be  about  it  in  the  "Mercury" — ^noth- 
ing! 

Brindley.      Really?     But [Enter 

EmOy  and  Annde.] 

Annie.  Ah!  Well,  he  has  come!  How 
are  you,  Charles?    Glad  to  see  you. 

Sir  O.  [shaking  hands].  How  are 
you,  Annie?  Very  fit,  thanks!  You 
see  I'm  not  late  for  supper.  [To  Emily ^ 
shaking  hands.]  I  hope  you  weren't 
upset? 

Emiiy.  No.  Not  upset  .  .  .  !  But 
what  was  it? 

Sir  O.  [ooi^ldentiaUy].  I'll  tell 
you    .    .    . 

Mrs.  W.  What's  this?  What's  this? 
Aren't  you  going  to  kiss  her?  Isn't  he 
going  to  kiss  you,  my  dear,  after  all 
this  anxiety  he's  given  us? 

Francii.  Now,  Charlie.  You  must 
be  a  man.  [Sir  Charles  and  Emily 
kiss.] 
Mrs.  W.  That's  better. 
Brindiey.  Nobody  but  old  friends 
present.  How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Vernon? 
[Shakes  hands  with  her,]  I  haven't  had 
time  to  congratulate  Charlie  yet  But 
I  congratulate  him  now.  Charlie,  my 
boy,  I  congratulate  you.  You've  got 
on  to  a  bit  of  all  right.  [Sir  Charles 
nods.] 

Annie.  Jim,  the  children  want  you. 
Go  up  at  once,  l>ecause  supper  will  be 
ready  in  a  minute.    Mrs.  Downes  Is 
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there  gossiping  with  the  nurse.  Bring 
her  down  with  you. 

Mrs,  W.  Mrs.  Downes  has  come,  has 
she?    John,  you  never  toid  me. 

Anme  [to  Brindley  as  he  goe8].  We 
sha'n't  wait  for  Teddy,  you  know— if 
he's  late. 

Brindley.  I've  no  control  over  Teddy. 
He  offered  me  a  cigar  the  other  day. 

Mrs.  W.  I  think  I'll  Just  go  and 
have  one  peep  at  the  children  [half  ris- 

Afmie.  Now,  mother,  do  give  your- 
self a  moment's  rest  It  isn't  two  hours 
siuce  you  saw  them.  And  supper's 
ready. 

Mrs.  W,    Very  welL 

Aimie  [to  Brindley].  And  don't  ex- 
cite them,  whatever  you  do. 

Brindley  [at  door,  hack].  All  right. 
[Exit.] 

Emily  [w?u)  h€Uf  been  talking  apart  with 
Sir  Charles],  But  what  kept  you,  so 
suddenly  as  all  that,  my  poor  boy? 

Sir  C.  Well,  there  needn't  be  any 
secret  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
was  Just  going  to  tell  Brindley.  It's 
that  Harrisburg  divorce  case.  Ken- 
drlck  had  heard  what  Monday's  evi- 
dence was  likely  to  be,  and  I  shan't  be 
there  on  Monday,  so  he  wanted  to  con- 
sult me  as  to  what  should  be  put  in 
and  what  should  be  left  out.  It's 
frightfully  difficult,  as  a  question  of 
principle. 

Annie.  But  how  can  you  decide  be- 
forehand? 

Sir  C.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  decided. 
I  decided  we  wouldn't  report  any  more 
evidence  at  all  in  either  the  "Mercury" 
or  the  "Courier." 

Mrs.  W.  I'm  thankful  to  hear  it, 
Charles!  I  must  say  some  of  the 
things  one  sees  nowadays  in  the  pa- 
pers  

Sir  C.  It's  quite  time  some  newspa- 
pers made  a  stand  for  public  decency. 
And  we're  going  to  do  it  We  shall  put 
it  on  all  the  posters:  "No  report  of 
Harrisburg  evidence."    No  newspaper 


ever  had  a  poster  like  that  before. 
It'll  do  us  a  tremendous  lot  of  good, 
and  it'll  be  one  in  the  eye  for  the 
"Sentinel."  I  thought  we  ourselves 
went  rather  far  yesterday,  but  the 
"Sentinel"  went  further.  And  we've 
got  to  beat  the  "Sentinel"  somehow. 

Annie.  I  think  you've  chosen  a  very 
good  way. 

John  [ironicaUy].  Bmily,  he  is  sl 
genius.  Nobody  else  would  have 
thought  of  that. 

Sir  C.  [half  laughing  at  John].  So 
that's  how  it  stands.  Of  course  we 
shall  run  a  campaign.  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  making  Kendrick 
see  the  idea.  It  took  us  three  h^urs 
to  thrash  it  out  I  did  my  level  best 
to  catch  the  last  train,  and  missed  It. 
[Enter  Edicard  Brindley,  I.  shyly.] 

Annie.  Here  he  is!  Young  man, 
what  have  you  been  doing  to  be  late? 

John.  Teddy  has  been  writing  his 
play,  I  bet 

Mrs.  W.  I  hope  he  hasn't  forgotten 
what  day  it  is. 

Edward.  Good  evening,  Mrs.  John; 
good  evening,  Mrs.  Worgan.  [Shakes 
hands.]  Sorry  I'm  late.  Oood  even- 
ing [shaking  hands  wUh  John]. 

John.  This  is  Mrs.  Vernon,  formerly 
of  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Teddy.  This 
is  Francis,  dramatic  critic  of  "Men  and 
Women,"  and  this  is  Charles,  boss  of 
the  said  theatre.  You  may  be  said  to 
be  in  the  theatrical  world  at  last.  But 
don't  be  nervous.  [To  the  others.] 
Let  me  introduce  Edward  Brindley, 
dramatist.     [Edward  shakes  hands.] 

Sir  C.  So  you  want  to  write  plays, 
do  you? 

Edward  [to  John].  I  say,  Mr.  Wor- 
gan, why  have  you  started  right  off 
talking  about  me  like  this? 

Annie.  People  who  come  late  must 
expect  to  be  conspicuous. 

John.  Besides,  you  don't  imagine 
you're  asked  here  to-night  in  your  pri- 
vate capacity,  do  you?  Not  a  bit. 
You're  asked  as  %  playwright..  Why! 
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he's  hmd  a  play  performed  at  the  Drill 
Hall!  It  had  half  a  column  in  the  *'Sig- 
nal,"  and  an  uninterrupted  run  of  one 
night 

Edward.  Look  here,  Mrs.  John,  can't 
you  stop  him? 

John  [oontinuinif].  Have  you  read 
any  of  Francis's  dramatic  criticisms  in 
"Men  and  Women"? 

Edward,    Yes. 

John,    What  do  you  think  of  them? 

Edward.  I  think  some  of  them  are 
pretty  good. 

John.    And  the  others? 

Edward.    Oh — look  here,  I  say!     . 

John.  You  see  how  uneven  you  are, 
Francis.  [To  Edward.]  Qot  your  new 
play  in  your  pocket,  Teddy? 

Edward.    Of  course  I  haven't. 

John.    Well,  tell  us  about  it. 

Edward.    Where's  the  dad? 

John.  Never  mind  where  the  dad  is. 
Perhaps  he's  under  the  sofa.  Tell  us 
about  it. 

Edward.    No. 

Emily.    Please,  do! 

AmUe.  He's  very  shy  for  his  age, 
lsn*t  he? 

Edward.  What  do  you  want  me  to 
tell  you. 

Francis.  Well,  for  instance,  what 
kind  of  people  are  there  in  it? 

Edward.  Oh,  Just  ordinary,  common 
people —  like  us. 

PranciB.    Not  provincials? 

Edward.    Yes.    Five  Towns  people. 

Francis.  We  sha'n't  care  much  for 
that  we  critics. 

John.    There!    What  did  I  tell  you? 

Edward.    Why  not? 

Francis.  Why  not?  Well,  you  see, 
we've  almost  all  of  us  come  from  the 
provinces,  and  we  try  to  forget  it.  We 
live  in  clubs  in  Pall  Mall  or  Dover 
Street,  and  we  never  leave  them  until 
it's  time  to  go  to  the  theatre.  We 
don't  even  rtad  about  the  provinces,  ex- 
cept occasionally  In  Bradshaw.  .  .  I 
suppose  you  want  to  make  a  great  suc- 
cess? 


Edward.    Yes. 

Francis.  Then  I  should  alter  the 
scene  to  London. 

Edward.  But  I  don't  know  anything 
about  London, 

Francis.    All  the  better. 

Edward.  I'm  sure  you're  only  rotting 
me.     [To  EmUy.]     Isn't  he? 

Emily.  I  don't  know.  But  you  stick 
up  for  yourself. 

Francis.  Of  course  I'm  not  rotting 
him.  Who  are  the  folks  in  the 
play? 

Edward.  Well,  it's  a  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist set— they're  very  strong  in  the 
town,  you  know. 

Francis.    Oh,  I  see.    It's  a  farce. 

Edward.  No.  It's  very  nearly  a 
tragedy. 

Francis  [shakes  his  head].  Won't  do! 
Won't  have  a  chance!  If  you  want  to 
make  a  London  audience  laugh,  you've 
only  got  to  mention  the  word  Meth- 
odist, and  the  whole  house  will  go  into 
fits. 

Mrs.  W.    Really,  Francis? 

Francis.    Yes,  mater. 

Mrs.  W.  I'm  not  partial  to  the  Wes- 
leyans  myself,  but  I  see  no  reason  for 
going  into  a  fit  when  I  meet  them  in 
the  street. 

Edward  [to  Francis].    But  why? 

Francis.  I  suppose  they  perceive 
something  fundamentally  comic  in  a 
Methodist.  A  play  full  of  Methodists 
would  be  a  great  idea  for  a  farce,  and 
I  don't  think  It's  ever  to  be  done.  But 
if  you're  on  the  tragic  side  at  all,  you 
ought  to  change  your  Methodists  to 
Church  of  Bngland.  That  will  at  least 
make  people  gloomy.  I  suppose 
they're  very  rich — ^Methodists  usually 
are. 

Edward.  Na  They're  all  poor,  ex- 
cept one,  add  he's  a  miser.  The  hero 
is  a  rate-collector.  And  he's  supposed 
to  live  in  one  of  those  new  cottages 
down  Brougham  Street  It's  rather 
taken  from  life,  you  know. 

Francis.    My  poor  young  man! 
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Edtcard.  I  read  In  one  of  your  arti- 
cles that  what  the  theatre  needs  Is 
closer  contact  with  life,  anyway!  And 
I've  read  it  in  lots  of  articles! 

Francis.  Yes,  I  admit  that*s  how  we 
talk.  But  let  any  one  try  it  on,  and 
we*re  naturally  disturbed  in  our  hab- 
its, and  we  don*t  like  it.  Is  it  nearly 
done,  this  play? 

Edtcard^  It  is  done.  I  finished  it  to- 
night 

Francis.  Well,  I  really  don't  know 
what  to  say!  A  rate-collector  in  a  new 
cottage  down  Brougham  Street,  Burs- 
ley,  and  all  Methodists!  Where  were 
you  thinking  of  sending  the  play,  to 
start  with? 

Edward.  I  thought  I*d  try  it  on 
George  Alexander,  I  believe  in  flying 
high. 

Francis.  The  very  man!  I  never 
thought  of  him!    [All  laugh.] 

Edward  [to  John],  I  know  you've 
made  It  up  with  your  brother  to  rot 
me. 

John.    I  assure  you,  Teddy 

Edicard.  Oh,  yes,  you  have.  But  I 
don't  care.  I  daresay  it*8  awfully 
bad— in  fact  I  know  it  is— but  it's  like 
life,  and  I  don't  care! 

Emily.    Will  you  let  me  read  it? 

E&ward  [after  examining  her  face]. 
Yes.  But  they  told  me  you'd  done  with 
the  theatre,  now. 

EmUy.    So  I  have.    But  I  should  like 

to  read  it 

Francis  [getUng  up  and  taking  Edward 
bg  the  shoulder,  in  a  serious,  kind  tone]. 
Come  ak>ng,  Edward,  and  let's  •  talk 
about  it  somewhere  privately.  [A 
gong.] 

AnniCL  You  can't  go  and  talk  about 
it  now — supper's  ready.  [Francis  and 
Edward  talk  apart.] 

John.  I  notice  Charlie*  shows  no 
rabid  desire  to  let  this  play  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Prince's.  Nothing  less 
than  Shakespeare  there  nowadays! 
What's  become  of  St.  John,  by  the 
way? 


Sir  C.  Qone  to  New  York.  You 
ought  to  come  up  and  see  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.'*  It's  a  colossal  suc- 
cess. 

John.  I've  seen  it.  .  .  .  Saw  it 
last  week  but  one. 

Sir  C.  Really?  You  should  have  let 
me  know  you  were  coming. 

John.  Oh!  I  was  only  up  for  one 
night.  A  "G.P."  can't  go  away  for 
six  weeks.  Your  what's-his-name — 
Cleland — was  very  polite,  and  gave  me 
a  stall. 

Sir  O.  Clever  fellow,  Cleland!  Very 
clever!    Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it? 

John.  My  dear  chap— you're  my 
guest. 

Sir  C.  [biufing  it  out].  Oh,  go  ahead, 
man. 

Johti  [after  a  pause].  When  St  John 
had  the  Prince's,  it  used  to  be  worth 
going  to. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  and  till  I  came  he  inva- 
riably lost  money. 

John.    What  does  that-  matter? 

Sir  C.  Exactly!  Exactly!  "What 
does  that  matter?"  It's  always  the 
way  with  you  superior  persons — ^you 
want  something,  but  you  expect  some- 
body else  to  pay  for  it 

Annie.  John— that's  one  for  you. 
Supper,  please.      Come  along,  mother. 

Mrs.  W.  I  think  there's  a  lot  of  wild 
talk  been  going  on. 

John  [as  the  company  is  filing  out].     I 

say,  Charlie. 

Sir  C.    Yes. 

John.  Just  a  word.  You  needn't  wait 
for  us,  mater.  Sha'n't  be  a  minute. 
[Mrs,  Worgan  rductantly  follows  the 
others  out.  back.  Sir  Charles  and  John 
remain  alone.] 

Sir  C.    What's  up. 

John  [quite  friendly].  I.iOok  here, 
Charlie,  boy,  you've  been  talking  about 
public  morals,  and  the  "Dally  Mer- 
cury." I  agree  with  you,  in  principle, 
though  I  think  you're  quite  wrong  to 
suppress  the  Harrisburg  evidence  en- 
tirely.   But  what  I  want  to  know  is: 
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How  do  yon  defend  the  ^'Sunday 
Morning  News"? 

Sir  C,  lat  a  loss  for  an  iMkmi],  De- 
fend tbe  '^Sunday  Morning  News"?  Oh! 
— ^it'B  the  "Crimefii  of  Passion"  series 
that  you're  driving  at?     [Laughs.] 

Jolm.    It  is. 

8ir  C.  Well,  yon  see,  that's  quite 
different.  It's  a  question  of  a  different 
public.  There's  something  funny  about 
the  Sunday  public [stofis]. 

Johm,  I  suppose  you  mean  that  when 
the  great  and  enlightened  public  has  an 
idle  morning  to  pass,  its  sole  resource 
is  indecency? 

8hr  C.  [laugMng],  Well,  you  know 
what  people  are.  I  don't  expect  any- 
body could  teach  you  much. 

Jolm,  But  how  do  you  defend  that 
"OHmes  of  Passion"  stuff? 

S^  a  I  don't  defend  it.  It  doesn't 
need  any  defendlne^  I  simply  give  our 
readers  what  they  want.  I'm  not  a 
guardian  of  public  morals. 

Jolm.  You  pretend  to  be,  in  the 
"Mercury." 

84r  O.  Don't  I  tell  you  the  "Mer- 
cni7*fl"  different!  If  I  go  on  the 
moral  lay  for  a  bit  in  the  "Mercury" 
that's  because  I  think  the  "Mercury" 
public  want  it.  But  the  Sunday  pub- 
lic want  something  else,  and  I  give  it 
them. 

John,  How  can  you  be  sure  they 
want  it? 

8hr  C.  I  can  be  sure  l>ecause  the 
circulation  has  gone  up  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  in  four  months. 

John.  I  was  thinking  perhaps  yon 
didn't  know  anything  about  it 

Sir  C.  Oh,  yes!  Naturally  I  can't 
keep  an  eye  on  everything.  But  the 
main  features  of  policy  come  from  me 
— ^you  may  bet  on  that 

John.  Well,  something's  got  to  be 
done. 

84r  C.  My  dear  chap,  what  the 
deuce  are  you  talking  about? 

/•sA*.  -  rm  talking  about  Bfrs. 
Downes. 
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Sir  O.    What  about  Mrs.  Downes? 

John.  She's  in  my  house.  She's 
playing  with  my  children.  She's  the 
mater's  oldest  friend.  You'll  meet  her 
at  supper.  And  next  week  in  one  of 
your  unspeakable  papers  you're  going 
to  rake  up  old  scandals  about  her  fam- 
ily. 

Sir  C.    What? [At  a  loss.} 

John  [snatches  up  paper,  reads]. 
"Next  week,  the  famous  Dick  Downes 
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Sir  C.  [smOes  ffrinUy].  Oh!  I  didn't 
know  they'd  got  on  to  that  Really! 
As  I  say,  I  direct  the  policy,  but  I 
don*t  see  everytliing.  Let's  have  a 
look.  [Takes  paper  and  looks  at  it.] 
Yes.  It  i«  a  shade  on  the  side  of  being 
awkward,  isn't  it? 

John  [saroastieaUp].  A  stickler  for 
social  conventions  might  conceivably 
object  to  the  situation  you've  created, 
my  boy. 

Sir  C.    She  hasn't  seen  it? 

John.    Fortunately,  no. 

Sir  O.  Well,  she  won't  see  it  to- 
night unless  you  show  it  to  her.  So 
that's  all  right  ...  So  you  read 
the  "Sunday  Morning  News"  do  you? 
[Mrs.  Worpan  appears  at  door.] 

John  [violently].  Indeed  I  don't  read 
the  filthy  rag.  Brindley  brought  it  in 
to  show  me. 

Sir  C.  Gome,  come,  Johnnie!  You 
needn't  rave.  [Enier  Mrs.  Worpan,  who 
has  teen  Hsteninp  uneasUp  at  open 
door,  back.] 

Mrs.  W.  [adooncinp  disturbed]. 
What's  amiss?  What's  this?  What's 
this  about  Mrs.  Downes? 

Sir  C.    Notliiog,  mater,  nothing. 

John.  Mater,  didn't  I  tell  you  to  go 
in  to  supper? 

Mrs.  W.  What  are  you  hiding  from 
me?    Charlie,  give  me  that  paper. 

John  [resigned].  Better  give  it 
her,  now,  and  have  done  with  it.  It's 
public  enough,  in  all  conscience! 

Sir  C.  Ob,  very  welL  [Deflanilp 
hands  paper  to  Mrs.  Worpan,  who  with 
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difficulty  adjuM  her  spectacles  to  read 
it.    A  pause,] 

John,  Bottom  of  that  page,  mother 
— where  you  are  now.  [An  a/wkward 
pause  tehile  she  reads,] 

Mrs.  W.  [much  moved].  Well,  Charlie, 
I'd  never  have  believed  It  of  you.  There 
are  lots  of  things  that  I  deliberately 
close  my  eyes  to,  and  a  Sunday  paper 
Is  one  of  them.  But  I  never  dreamt 
that  even  in  a  Sunday  paper.  .  .  . 
Raking  up  the  Downes  case!  .  .  . 
[Weeps,]  I  shall  fetch  Bmily.  [EM 
9uiokliy.] 

Sir  C.  It's  unfortunate,  of  course, 
but  these  things  do  happen. 

John.  There's  no  real  harm  done 
yet.    Of  course  you'll  stop  it. 

Sir  0.  Stop  it!  My  dear  fellow, 
how  can  I  stop  it? 
John.  Aren't  you  the  boss? 
Sir  C  It's  too  late.  Those  inner 
sheets  will  be  on  the  machine  to-mor- 
row morning.  We  have  to  dovetail  in 
our  machining  as  well  as  we  can.  Be- 
sides, why  should  I  stop  it? 

John.  But  you  must  stop  it  The 
thing's  unthinkable,  utterly  unthink- 
able! 

Sir  C.  It's  simply  a  coincidence,  an 
accident. 
John.  What's  simply  an  accident? 
Sir  C.  Supposing  I  hadn't  been 
down  here?  Supposing  Brindley  hadn't 
shown  you  the  paper.  You'd  never 
have  seen  it.  Or  you'd  have  seen  it 
too  late.  And  you  wouldn't  have 
thought  twice  about  it  But  Just  be- 
cause I'm  here 

John  [angrUy],  Shouldn't  I  have 
thought  twice  about  it! 

Sir  C.  No.  After  all,  what  is  it? 
We're  Just  reprinting  what  was  com- 
mon property  twenty-flve  years  ago. 
It  isn't  as  if  it  had  been  kept  private 
till  now.  How  can  it  affect  Bfrs. 
Downes?  She  wasn't  in  it.  Even  her 
husband  scarcely  appeared  in  it. 

John.  Rot!  It  will  be  a  reflection 
on  the  whole  Downes  family.    It  must 


necessarily  be  very  unpleasant  for  any 
member  of  that  family. 

Sir  C.  I  can't  help  that.  Dick 
Downes  should  have  thought  of  that 
before  he  began  murdering.  If  I  had 
to  be  always  considering  about  being 
unpleasant  to  people,  I  should  liave 
something  to  do  with  forty  papers. 
Look  liere,  Johnnie.  You're  awfully 
clever  and  intellectual  and  all  the  rest 
of  it;  but  you're  looking  at  tliis  in  a 
rather  provincial  way.  If  you'd  lived 
in  London  more 

John.  Don't  be  idiotic!  London's 
the  most  provincial  town  in  Bngland — 
invariably  vulgar,  reactionary,  hysteri- 
cal, and  behind  the  rest  of  the  country. 
A  nice  sort  of  place  Bngland  would  be 
if  we  in  the  provinces  had  to  copy  Lon- 
don. I'm  looking  at  it  in  a  provincial 
way,  am  I?  Well,  it's  a  good  thing  I 
am! 

Sir  C,  There  you  go!  That's  the 
provincial  all  over!  [snMing],  Now  let 
me  put  it  to  you  calmly,  John.  Here,  I 
have  an   immense  organization 

John  [savaffelu].  To  the  devil  with 
your  immense  organization! 

Sir  C,  I  say  I  have  an  Immense  or- 
ganization— an  organization  that  you've 
no  conception  of,  perhaps.  A  paper 
that  sells  eleven  hundred  thousand  cop- 
ies a  week.  A  paper  that  has  a  spe- 
cial distributing  agent  in  every  town 
of  England.  A  paper  that  prints  in 
every  issue  a  sermon  by  a  well-known 
preacher.  A  paper  that  has  its  Parlia- 
mentary sketch  written  by  an  M.P.  A 
paper  that  comes  up  to  the  North  every 
Saturday  night  in  a  special  train— ^y 
train,  with  Ave  or  six  vans  full  of  par- 
cels and  my  sorters.  A  paper  that's 
known  and  read  all  over  the  world. 
One  of  the  most  complicated  pieces  of 
mechanism  in  the  whole  of  Jonmalian|. 
And  you  want  me  to  interfere  with  It 
Just  because  an  old  lady  happens  to  be 
in  the  same  house  as  I  am!    [Snorts.] 

John.  My  dear  c*hap,  I'm  not  a  pub- 
lic meeting.    I  don't  care  how  vast  nor 
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liow  complicated  your  mechanism  to. 
What  does  It  matter  even  If  you  sell 
eleven  hundred  million  copies  a  week. 
This  l8n*t  a  mathematical  problem.  If 
your  vast  and  complicated  mechanism 
makes  It  Impossible  for  me  to  look  one 
of  my  friends  In  the  face  across  my 
0ux^>er  taUe,  then  your  vast  and  com- 
plicated mechanism  has  gone  wrong 
and  mast  be  corrected. 

8ir  O.  Nonsense!  How  can  It  harm 
her?  It  doesn't  touch  her.  All  she 
has  to  do  to  not  to  read  It  It  lsn*t  so 
much  the  expense  and  the  awful  In- 
convenience of  stopping  the  thing  that 
I  object  to 

John.    Then  what  do  you  object  to? 

Sir  C.    The  principle. 

John.  Principle!  I  must  say  you're 
^ot  a  nerve,  you  have,  to  talk  about 
principle! 

Sir  C  I've  got  my  principles,  like 
anybody  else. 

John.  You've  got  too  many  princi- 
ples, Charlie.  That's  what's  the  matter 
with  you.  You've  got  one  for  the 
"Mercury"  and  another  for  thto  Sun- 
day rag. 

Sir  C.  Don't  be  childish!  You 
surely  ought  to  be  able  to  see,  with 
your  brains,  that  I  can't  be  the  same  In 
forty  different  papers.  I've  no  desire 
at  all  to  ram  my  personal  Ideas  down 
the  throats  of  forty  different  publics.  I 
give  each  what  It  wants.  I'm  not  a 
blooming  reformer.    I'm  a  merchant 

John.  On  Sundays  you're  a  muck- 
merchant  But  you've  no  right  to  com- 
mit a  nutoance. 

Sir  C.  Rubbtoh!  All  I  do  to  to  re- 
flect the  public  tASte.  And  that's  why 
the  "Mercury,"  for  Instance,  to  the 
most  powerful  newspaper  In  Bngland 
to-day. 

'  John^  Yes,  among  errand-boys — ^I 
believe. 

'  Sir  C.  [fMiUy  veMd  for  the  fir^t  time}. 
You  needn't  talk  like  that  Of  course, 
here,  Vm  only  your  brother 

John.    Wen,  I  suppose  you  are.    But 


I  must  say  I  never  dreamt  you'd  make 
the  slightest  bother  about  stopping  this 
monstrous  outrage. 

Sir  C.  And  I  must  say  I  never 
dreamt  you  were  so  hypocrlticaL  D— n 
It!  every  one  knows  all  about  the  pub- 
lic. You  stuff  'em  with  medicine.  I 
give  'em  something  else.  Both  of  us 
have  to  take  the  public  as  It  to!  [Co^m- 
ifoi^  himadf.]  No,  no,  my  dear  chap,  I 
really  must  be  allowed  to  conduct  my 
own  business. 

John,  Let  me  ask  you  one  question. 
Who  gets  the  proflta  of  this  beastli- 
ness? 

Sir  C.    1  object  to  the  word. 

John.  Call  It  angelic  pureness,  then, 
bo  you?    [Be^l  rings  again.] 

Sir  C.  You  may  depend  I  get  most 
of  the  profits. 

John  [with  sUnOf  cutting  emmdation']. 
And  do  you  think  I  can  allow  two  peo- 
ple to  meet  at  my  table,  one  of  whom 
to  making  money  out  of  a  gratuitous 
exposure  of  painful  secrete  In  the  oth- 
er's life — and  that  other  an  old  lady? 
Whether  Mrs.  Downes  knows  what 
you're  doing  or  not  to  beside  the  point. 
She  wUI  know  It  Can't  you  see  that 
the  situation  Is  absolutely  Impossible. 
Or  have  you  got  no  sense  of  decency 
left? 

Sir  C.    Aren't  you  talking  a  bit  tall? 

John.    Na 

Sir  C.  Well,  then,  you  mean  you'd 
like  me  to  go?  [Enter  Emily,  unseen  at 
first  by  the  brothers.  She  has  the  news- 
paper in  her  hand.] 

John.  How  can  I  answer  that? 
There's  the  mater  to  think  of.  ' 

Sir  C.  Well,  I  never  guessed  Burs- 
ley  was  such  a  hole! 

John  [who  has  seen  Emity].  Think  ft 
over  a  moment.  I'm  going  Into  the 
surgery  for  a  second.  [Half  to  him- 
sdf.]  I  suppose  tliat  cdnfounded  sup- 
per to  waiting.     [Ewit  I.] 

EnMy  [deeply  disturbed].    CharUe!     ' 

Sir  C.  xes,  you  may  well  say 
"Charlie!**.  I've   brought  you  Into   i 
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nice  family,  upon  my  soul!  I  suppose 
tbe  mater*8  been  telling  you  about  this 
preposterous  business.  [EmUy  nods.] 
Well,  I  must  confess  I*d  no  idea  John 
was  such  a  frantic  prig.  .  .  .  Be- 
cause I  run  a  paper  to  eell,  and  I  hap- 
pen to—  No,  I*m  d— d  if  I  can 
make  it  out!  I*m  d— d  if  I  can,  and 
that's  flat! 

Emily.  There's  your  mother  to  be 
thought  of.    She  is  very  upset  indeed. 

Sir  C.  My  dear  girl,  I  came  down 
simply  to  satisfy  the  mater.  That's  all 
right  But  I'm  not  going  to  have  my 
family  interfering  with  my  business. 
It's  too  ridiculous.  Why  doesn't  Fran- 
cis knock  some  sense  into  some  of 
'em?  Where  is  he?  Cleared  off,  of 
course!    That's  Francis  all  oyer! 

EmUy.  But,  Charlie,  don't  you 
think 

Sir  C.  Look  here,  Bm,  you  can't  un- 
derstand these  things.  I  don't  expect 
you  to,  so  far  as  that  goes. 

EmUy  [solemnly  and  stifflyh  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  won't  put  a  stop 
to  that  Downes  case,  whatever  it  costs 
you? 

Sir  C.  Certainly  not!  [After  a 
pause.}  I  might  just  as  well  be  asked 
to  stop  the  whole  series,  and  fill  the 
pages  with  extracts  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  [Emily  is  astounded, 
shacked  and  desperate.  She  does  not 
know  ichttt  to  do,  and  she  hesitates.  Then 
her  whole  demeanor  ehanyes.  She  ap- 
proaches Sir  Charles  coawingly^  caress- 
ingly, putting  forth  aU  her  charm  and 
persuasiveness. 

Emily.    Charlie,  to  please  me! 

Sir  C.  No,  no  [half  repulsing  her]. 
What  you  women  want  is  peace  at  any 
price.  You  don't  ai^reciate  the  argu- 
ment at  all. 

Emily.  Dearest,  I  don't  pretend  to 
appreciate  the  argument  But  to 
please  me — ^it's  the  first  time  I've  ever 
asked  you  to  do  anything  for  me  Do! 
Do!    To  pleMe  your  Bmlly  [caressing 

Mmh 


Sir  C.  [after  hesitatianh  Ob,  Tery 
well,  then! 

Emily.  And  you'll  be  nice,  and  Jolly! 
You  won't  look  glum!  You  know  how 
nice  you  can  be! 

Sir  C.  [sighing,  half  smiUng,  sMbet 
his  head  humorously].  You  girls — ^you 
simply  do  what  you  like.  [Reenter 
John.] 

John.    Of  course,  Charles 

Sir  C.  That'll  do,  old  chap.  Ill  stop 
it  I'll  see  to  it  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning.    Keep  your  hair  on. 

John  [looking  at  him].  Oh,  well« 
that's  all  right       [Enter  Annie^  bocit.] 

Annie  [taking  Sir  Charles  by  the  ear 
playfully,  Imt  with  a  oerta4n  eonoealeS 
exasperation].  Come  along!  Am  I  to 
be  mistress  in  my  own  house  or  am  I 
not?  Never  did  I  know  such  a  fam- 
ily of  arguers  as  you  Worgans.  But 
if  you  think  I'm  going  to  have  my  spp- 
per  spoiled,  you  are  mistaken.  Cbme 
along,  you  others.  [Exeunt  Annie  and 
Sir  Charles,  followed  hy  John.  BmUy  it 
left  alone.    Enter  Mrs.  Downes,  L] 

Mrs.  D.  [hurrying].  Bless  us,  I  hope 
I'm  not  keeping  everybody.  Are  they 
gone  in?  And  I  haven't  shaken  hands 
with  the  great  man  yet. 

Emily.  Mrs.  Downes,  I  Just  want  to 
tell  you 

Mrs.  D.    Eh,  what's  amiss? 

EmUy.  If  anybody  says  anything  to 
you  about — about  something  in  the 
"Sunday  Morning  News"— it  isn't  true. 
I  mean  it's  been  stopped.  Charlie 
didn't  know  about  it — ^he'a 

Mrs.  D.  Eh,  bless  ye,  my  dear.  Do 
you  suppose  I  don't  know  about  thatf 
Why,  half  a  doien  different  pec^le  took 
the  trouble  to  tell  me  about  it  before 
nine  o'clock  this  morning!  But  I  make 
naught  of  it  I  know  what  those  Sun- 
day papers  are!  No  respectable  person 
would  look  at  one  of  them.  You  say 
Charlie  didn't  know— you'll  excuj^  my 
plain  speaking,  my  dear,  but  he  ought 
to  have  known!  .  .  .  There's  only 
one  thing  that  puts  me  about,  and  that 
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iB — ^what  will  his  poor  mother  think?     John  and  Charlie  are  simply  behaving 


{Ocea  tow€Mnd$  door  hook,  then  retunu  to 
EmUif.]  My  dear,  I  do  hope  you'll 
be  able  to  influence  him  for  good. 
{BMt  back.  EmiWs  foot  is  a  study. 
Enter  Franois,  docfc] 

Francis.  I  say,  the  missis  is  getting 
cross.  Hello!  You  surely  aren't  crying? 

Emily  [crying].    No. 

Francis.  Look  here.  I  don't  really 
see  what  you've  got  to  be  upset  about. 

The  BnfUili  BeTlew. 


like  angels  to  each  oth^.  The  whole 
bother  is  settled  satisfactorily,  and  I've 
no  doubt  it's  you  that  did  it.  The  fact 
is,  you  ought  to  be  proud;  you  con- 
vinced him. 

Emily.  No,  I  didn't  convince  him.  I 
only  caressed  hiuL 

Francis.  Well,  I  suppose  this  supper 
must  be  eaten.  [Movement  towards 
door.] 

Citrtain. 


(To  1)6  continued.) 
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The  most  difficult  part  of  the  Budget 
(the  land  clauses)  has  now  been  car- 
ried; and  we  are  glad  to  feel  that  a 
number  of  equitable  and  reasonable 
amendments  have  been  accepted.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
very  little  opposition  can  any  longer 
be  raised  on  the  score  of  Justice,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  think  that  land  is, 
as  it  were,  sacrosanct,  and  ought  never 
to  contribute  in  the  way  that  houses  or 
commodities  do  to  the  needs  of  the 
revenue.  The  theoretical  argument 
against  taxing  undeveloped  land  was 
ingeniously,  and,  we  think,  correctly, 
disposed  of  by  Mr.  Simon  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  pointed  out  that  un- 
developed land  may  yield  no  income  at 
all,  so  that  if  it  were  not  subjected  to 
a  tax  from  time  to  time,  as  its  value 
rose,  the  revenue  would  be  defrauded 
of  its  proper  claims.  In  fact,  the  yield 
of  the  development  tax  may  be  treated 
in  most  cases  as  a  substitute  for  an 
avoided  income-tax.  Mr.  Balfour 
glanced  at  the  argument,  and  seems  to 
have  acknowledged  its  cogency.  But 
there  are,  of  course,  besides  very  good 
social  and  economic  arguments  for  put- 
ting some  check  upon  the  cornering  of 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns. 

Probably  the  reason  why  such  vehe- 
ment objection  ia  taken  by  many  large 


landowners  to  this  p{|irt  of  the  Budget 
is  not  so  much  the  taxation  itself  as 
the  valuation;  and  we  are  afraid  that 
in  many  cases,  the  reason  for  objecting 
to  the  valuation  is  a  consciousness  that 
some  properties — ^and  especially  those 
which  are  costly  luxuries — are  under- 
valued for  poor-law  and  local  govern- 
ment purposes.  Some  very  extraordin- 
ary instances  of  the  under-valuation  of 
famous  country  seats,  moors,  and 
parks  have  lately  come  under  our  no- 
tice, and  many  of  them  have  been  re- 
produced in  the  newspapers.  We  do 
not  wish  to  embitter  controversy  by 
the  introduction  of  personalities,  still 
less  b^  abusing  those  who  disagree 
with  us;  but  we  feel  sure  that  we  shall 
have  the  assent  of  the  great  majority 
of  our  readers  in  saying  that  a  com- 
plete valuation,  under  which  all  prop- 
erties will  pay  fairly,  and  be  assessed 
on  the  same  principles,  without  fear  or 
favoritism,  should  prove  a  boon  to  the 
whole  country. 

Happily,  during  the  past  week  the 
tone  of  the  controversy  has  changed 
for  the  better;  and  combatants  are  re- 
lying more  and  more  upon  the  weaik)ns 
of  logic  and  persuasion.  Of  this  im- 
proved spirit  no  better  Illustration 
could  be  found  than  the  dialectic  be- 
tween Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  Duke 
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of  Northumberland.  Ever  since  the 
Budget  was  hitroduced  a  number  of 
persons,  owning  large  estates,  have 
been  threatening  to  stop  their  charita- 
ble subscriptions  and  dismiss  numbers 
of  laborers.  Thus,  It  Is  argued,  much 
unemployment  may  result  directly 
from  the  operation  of  the  Budget  If 
the  complainants  had  protested  against 
the  Increase  of  public  expenditure  and 
had  denounced  public  waste,  they 
would  have  been  on  stronger  moral  and 
economic  ground  In  objecting  to  the 
very  considerable  additions  that  have 
been  made  to  their  own  particular  tax 
bills.  But  If  the  expenditure  Is  all 
necessary  there  Is  much  to  be  said  for 
asking  a  man  who  possesses  five  lux- 
urious houses  and  tries  to  live  In  them 
all  with  the  help  of  five  hundred  serv- 
ants to  contribute  more  In  proportion 
to  the  new  revenues  than  the  man  who 
has  only  five  rooms  and  no  servants. 

This  Budget  makes  no  further  de- 
mand upon  the  working  classes,  except 
In  so  far  as  they  consume  tobacco  and 
alcoholic  drinks.  The  middle  classes 
have  to  contribute  considerably  more 
than  before  In  Income-tax  on  Invest- 
ments, and  also,  It  may  be.  In  respect 
of  land  and  motor-cars.  But  from  the 
wealthy  there  can  be  no  doubt  consid- 
erable contributions  are  exacted,  and  It 
Is  against  th^se  that  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  many  In  a  like 
position  with  him  have  raised  Indig- 
nant complaints.  In  his  speech  at 
Leeds,  Sir  Edward  Grey  addressed 
himself  to  the  question  whether  the 
policy  of  dismissing  laborers  Is  either 
necessary  or  Justifiable;  and  he  sug- 
gested that  most  of  those  who  have 
been  threatening  to  do  this  on  a  large 
scale,  If  the  Budget  Is  passed,  could 
easily  find  more  sensible,  as  well  as 
more  charitable  methods  of  providing 
whatever  additional  revenue  Is  de- 
manded from  them  by  the  State.  The 
Duke  challenged  Sir  Edward  In  the 
Tifnea  to^  show  how  a  big  landed  pro- 
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prletor  could  effect  economies  without 
Infilctlng  Intolerable  hardships  on  him- 
self and  his  dependents.    Sir  Edward 
Grey,  In  his  reply,  suggested  that  those 
who  have  more  houses  than  they  can 
live  In,  more  moors,  or  deer  parka,  or 
pheasant   preserves,   than   they  need« 
more  motor-cars  than  they  can  conven«» 
lently  use,  should  sell  or  let  some  of 
these  superfluous  possessions.    To  this 
the  Duke  has  not  been  able  to  find  any 
better  rejoinder  than  that  his  tenants 
would  not  like  him  to  let  or  sell  one' 
or  more  of  his  houses  and   estates. 
That  may  very  well  be.     No  one,  of 
course,  llkea  to  lose  a  good  landlord. 
But  we  doubt  If  the  public  as  a  whole 
win  blame  the  Government  for  Inflict- 
ing this  kind  of  hardship  In  preference 
to  taxing  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life  by  the  method  euphoniously  de- 
scribed as  broadening  the  basis  of  tax- 
ation.   In  the  United  States  the  taxa- 
tion of  luxuries  Is  put  forward  by  poli- 
ticians as  one  of  the  moral  features  of 
the  tariff.     But  we  fear  it  is  under- 
taken there  mainly  to  raise  prices  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer.    It  Is 
happUy  a  principle  of  English  finance 
that  the  whole  proceeds  of  taxation 
should  flow  into  the  Exchequer.    This 
Is  the  case  with  tobacco,  cigars,  wines, 
spirits,  and  all  the  other  luxuries  which 
we  deal  with  by  way  of  Customs  and 
Exclse.    The  possession  of  land,  espe- 
cially when  It  is  used  purely  for  sport, 
is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all 
luxuries.    But  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  nation  would  suffer  or  that 
any  cruel  hardships  would  be  inflicted 
upon  individuals  If  some  of  the  deer 
forests  and  pheasant  preserves  were 
curtailed,  and  some  of  the  land,  which 
has  been  diverted  from  proflt  to  pleas- 
ure, were  restored  to  farming  and  agri- 
culture.    For  every  gamekeeper  who 
might  be  dismissed  there  would  almost 
certainly  be  created  two  or  three  agri- 
culturists. 
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The  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion opened  his  address  at  Winnipeg 
by  saying  the  correct  and  inevitable 
things  about  science  and  what  is  called 
Imperialism.       Until    flve-and-twenty 
years  ago,  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion had  always  been  held  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles;  in  1884  the  Society  went  to 
Montreal  and  since  then  has  visited 
Toronto  and  South  Africa.    The  num- 
her  of  scientific  men  who  can  attend 
meetings  at  these  great  distances  is 
necessarily  limited,   but  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Association  provide  that  a 
representative  selection  is  present,  and 
it  is  good  both  for  the  visitors  and  the 
colonists  that  the  word  British  should 
be  given  its  extended  meaning.  Science 
itself  is  international,  but  the  organi- 
zations engaged  in  advancing  it  must 
for  long  remain  chiefly  national.    The 
President,  remembering  that  he  was  a 
Cambridge  professor  as  well  as  a  phys- 
icist, seized  the  occasion  of  the  great 
publicity  of  a. Presidential  Address  to 
ventilate  a  problem  specially  acute  at 
Cambridge,    but    not    unknown    else- 
where.   In  Sir  Joseph  Thomson's  opin- 
ion the  £85,000  a  year  given  at  Cam- 
bridge in  scholarships  does  great  harm 
to  the  competing  scbools  and  the  suc- 
cessful scholars.    The  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  the  results  of  competition 
in  practically  a  single  subject  in  each 
case.    The  competing  schools   devote 
most  of  the  time  of  their  clever  boys 
in  the  last  year  or  two  to  the  one  sub- 
ject in  which  they  have  most  chance 
of  being  successful,  and  the  selected 
scholars  continue  to  specialize  at  Cam- 
bridge in  that  one  subject.    Thus  they 
attain  a  very  high  standard  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  very  low  grade  of  educa- 
tion.   The   competitive   taint  reaches 
further  than  the  regions  discussed  by 
the  President.      The  Colleges  compete 
for  the  clever  specialized  boys  with  the 


object  of  showing  well  in  the  Univer^ 
sity  honors  list  Perhaps  on  his  return 
tiom  Canada  Sir  Joseph  will  continue 
his  attack  in  Cambridge  itself;  for,  af- 
ter all,  it  is  a  Cambridge  problem,  to 
be  settled  in  Cambridge. 

There  was  nothing  local  about  the 
body  of  the  President's  address.  He 
dealt  with  the  problems  of  matter  and 
force,  of  the  texture  of  space  and  the 
forces  that  sway  it,  and  pointed  to 
the  vast  revolution  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
physics.  The  direction  of  events  has 
been  apparent  for  a  good  many  years, 
even  to  those  who  are  not  expert  phys- 
icists. In  1886  a  writer  in  this  Revimo, 
discussing  the  addresses  delivered  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  that  year,  showed  how,  largely  ftom 
mathematical  data,  the  old  crude  con- 
ceptions of  a  universe  of  atoms  and 
molecules  of  matter  played  on  by 
forces  was  being  displaced,  how  the 
distinction  between  the  elements  and 
even  the  distinction  between  matter 
and  force  was  breaking  down.  Since 
then,  and  chiefly  on  the  experimental 
side,  the  progress  of  knowledge  has 
been  so  unexpected  and  so  exciting 
that  the  word  "renascence"  is  more 
than  appropriate.  The  discoveries  that 
quickened  physical  science  with  new 
life  and  that  gave  a  new  and  coherent 
meaning  to  a  great  array  of  detached 
and  unco-ordinated  observations  and 
deductions  came  from  the  discovery 
and  investigation  of  the  ROntgen  rays. 
These  rays  were  found  to  excite  phos- 
phorescence in  certain  substances,  par- 
ticularly the  salts  of  uranium,  and 
Becquerel  tried  to  find  out  if  phosphor- 
escence would  produce  the  rays.  Ho 
found  that  uranium  salts,  made  phos- 
phorescent by  exposure  to  sunlight, 
gave  out  rays  with  properties  similar 
to  those  of  the  IK^ntgen  rays.    Later 
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on,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  rays 
were  given  out  even  If  the  salts  had 
been  kept  in  the  dark,  and  that  they 
were  a  property  of  the  metal  itself  and 
not  of  the  phosphorescent  condition. 
Soon  afterwards  thorium  was  shown  to 
have  similar  properties,  and  still  later 
came  the  great  discovery  of  M.  and 
Mme.  Curie  of  two  new  substances,  ra- 
dium and  polonium,  with  enormously 
more  powerful  radiation.  Still  later, 
Rutherford,  in  Canada,  found  that  an 
enormous  number  of  substances  were 
radio-active.  Thus  an  experiment,  in 
Itself  futile,  but  diligently  pursued,  led 
by  a  side  issue  to  discoveries  of  enor- 
mous importance. 

Further  investigation  of  radio-active 
substances  led  to  results  still  more  un- 
expected and  significant.  Crookes 
showed  that  there  could  be  separated 
from  uranium  something  that  was  ra- 
dio-active, leaving  the  uranium  itself 
negative  in  this  respect  Becquerel 
followed  by  showing  that  the  separated 
radio-active  material  soon  lost  its  pow- 
ers, and  that  the  neutral  body  re-ac- 
quh*ed  activity,  and  Rutherford  and 
Soddy  elaborated  the  theory,  now 
fairly  well  established,  that  radio-ac- 
tive elements  are  not  permanent  but 
are  gradualy  breaking  up  into  elements 
of  lower  atomic  weight.  They  are  not 
immortal,  but  have  a  range  of  life 
varying  from  thousands  of  millions  of 
years  in  the  case  of  uranium  to  a  few 
seconds  in  the  case  of  the  gaseous 
emanation  from  actinium.  And  they 
are  vast  reservoirs  of  energy,  some  of 
the  energy  being  set  free  with  each 
emanation.  The  quantity  of  energy 
stored  in  this  fashion  suggests  some 
interesting  side  issues.  A  gramme  of 
radium  is  capable  of  producing  as 
much  energy  as  would  be  set  free  in 
burning  a  ton  of  coal.  These  consider- 
tions  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
age  of  the  earth,  a  subject  that  has 
been  discussed  frequently  at  meetings 
of  the  Association.      When  biologists. 


in  the  early  days  of  evolution,  were 
speculating  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
existing  plants  and  animals  by  the 
slow  accumulation  of  small  modifica- 
tions, they  were  accused  of  making  un- 
limited drafts  on  the  bank  of  time,  and 
the  physicists  calculating  the  age  of 
the  earth  on  the  basis  that  it  was 
slowly  losing  its  primitive  heat  by  ra- 
diation into  space,  were  inclined  to  dis- 
honor such  drafts.  It  is  plain  that  the 
presence  of  radium  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth  completely  destroys  the  basis  on 
which  physicists  formerly  made  their 
estimates.  The  question,  however,  is 
only  of  academic  interest  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evolution;  as  the 
successive  strata  actually  show  the 
succession  of  life,  say  from  lower  to 
higher  mammals,  it  is  plain  that  there 
must  have  been  time  enough  for  the 
change  to  take  place. 

We  must  now  look  on  matter  with 
new  eyes.  The  old  phrases  as  to  in- 
ert matter,  and  so  forth,  and  the  old 
ideas  of  permanent,  indestructible  ele- 
ments have  disappeared,  to  be  replaced 
by  conceptions  of  matter  as  undergoing 
ceaseless  change  and  as  being  insepar- 
ble  from  the  conception  of  energy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  knowledge  of 
electricity,  set  forth  in  plain  language 
by  Sir  Joseph  Thomson,  further  breaks 
down  the  distinction  between  matter 
and  energy.  For  now  the  structure  of 
electricity  can  be  spoken  of  and  de- 
scribed. Negative  electricity  is  partic- 
ulate, consisting  of  innumerable  units 
all  of  the  same  kind  and  exceedingly 
small,  compared  with  the  smallest 
atom;  and  the  evidence  is  at  least 
pointing  towards  a  conception  of  posi- 
tive electricity  as  also  particulate,  al- 
though the  particles  must  be  different 
and  probably  much  larger.  Then, 
again,  the  ether,  formerly  regarded  as 
not  much  more  than  a  useful  hypo- 
thesis, is  now  to  be  accepted  as  a  defi- 
nite, ponderable  substance  capable  of 
acquiring  and  losing  momentum.  Mole- 
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oules,  atoms  and  corpuscles,  the  va- 
rious forms  of  energy  and  the  various 
forms  of  matter,  are  grradually  appear- 
\ng  simply  as  different  phases  or  con- 
ditions of  a  continuous  whole. 

Scientific  men  are  tliemselves  only 
begrinning  to  grasp  the  bearing  of  the 
new  conceptions  of  the  cosmos 
towards  which  the  advances  in 
physical  science  are  tending,  and  they 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  general  pub- 
lic, are  much  indebted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  tile  British  Association  for  his 


luminous  synthesis  of  the  tendencies  of 
modem  science.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, notwithstanding  the  vaporings 
of  tliose  who  invoke  every  wonderful 
discovery  of  radium  or  ROntgen  rays 
or  wireless  telegraphy  as  in  some 
strange  fashion  making  science  less 
materialistic,  that  every  advance 
towards  scientific  monism,  whilst  it 
leaves  untouched  the  ultimate  concep- 
tions of  theology,  leaves  less  real 
ground  for  the  silliness  of  pseudo-scien- 
tific mysticism. 


SIR  THEODORE  MARTIN. 


The  death  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
which  '*Maga"  regrets  to  record,  severs 
one  of  the  world's  few  remaining  links 
with  a  distant  past  Bom  a  year  after 
Waterloo,  he  grew  up  in  the  midst  of 
a  romantic  movement  which  Influenced 
his  taste  and  dictated  his  preferences. 
In  his  childhood  he  had  seen  Scott; 
fThackeray  was  Ms  contemporary; 
Froude  was  his  friend;  all  the  grreat 
personages  of  the  Victorian  era  passed 
before  lilm;  and  as  he  retained  his 
marvellous  zest  for  life,  his  keen  In- 
terest in  affairs,  until  the  end,  he  un- 
derstood. If  he  did  not  approve,  the 
desires  and  aspirations  of  the  rising 
generations.  Such  an  age  as  his,  "frosty 
but  kindly,*'  has  no  drawbacks.  He 
never  lost  the  youthfulness  of  spirit 
which  delights  in  thought  and  work 
and  talk.  Those  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him  will  not  easily  forget  his 
quick  enthusiasms,  his  Just  Indigna- 
tions. If  there  was  much  in  this  pres- 
ent age  that  he  condemned,  he  con- 
demned it  as  a  contemporary,  not  as  a 
stranger  looking  upon  the  world  from 
the  lilgh  tableland  of  another  age.  In 
brief,  he  kept  his  sympathies  ever 
fresh,  and  it  was  his  90od  fortune  to 
lay  down  the  burden  of  life  before  it 
became  too  Irksome  to  be  borne. 


In  a  Preface  written  In  1903  for  the 
*'Bon  Gaultler  Ballads,"  he  declared 
that  of  his  long  and  very  crowded  life 
literature  had  occupied  the  smallest 
part.  If  it  were. the  smallest  part,  it 
was  also  the  intenseet,  and  it  Is  the 
man  of  letters  in  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
not  the  able  and  Industrious  lawyer, 
that  will  survive  in  our  minds  and 
memories.  He  was  wise  enough  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  to  make  law  his 
support  and  literature  his  recreation, 
and  we  read  what  he  wrote  with  the 
greater  pleasure,  because  we  feel  the 
author's  own  pleasure  In  the  composi- 
tion of  every  line.  It  was  to  Edin- 
burgh that  he  owed  Ills  birth  and  edu- 
cation, and  he  was  already  thirty  when 
he  went  to  try  his  fortune  in  London. 
There  he  threw  himself  into  the  prac- 
tice of  his  two  professions  with  the 
energy  and  pow.er  of  work  which  re- 
mained with  him  all  his  life.  A  paper 
of  his  writing  in  ^'Eraser's  Magazhie," 
which  bore  the  admirable  title  of 
**Flowers  of  Hemp;  or,  the  Newgate 
Garland.  By  one  of  the  Family," — 
had — ^in  1841 — ^won  him  the  friendship 
of  Aytoun,  already  familiar  to  all  read- 
ers of  "Blackwood*s  Magazine,"  and 
thus,  to  cite  Sir  Theodore's  own  words, 
"a   kind  of   Beaumont   and   Fletcher 
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partnership  was  formed,  which  com- 
menced in  a  series  of  humorous  papers 
that  were  published  In  'Talt's'  and 
'Eraser's'  Magazines  In  the  years  1842, 
1848,  and  1844."  These  papers,  col- 
lected together  as  the  "Bon  Oaultler 
Ballads,"  achieved  a  success  of  popu- 
larity of  which  their  authors  had  never 
dreamed.  And  they  deserved  abund- 
antly all  the  success  which  was  theirs. 
A  gayer,  livelier  set  of  parodies  does 
not  exist  They  stand  the  sternest  test 
— comparison  with  ''Rejected  Ad- 
dresses." The  secret  of  the  collabora- 
tion remains  unplerced.  We  can  do  no 
more  than  give  an  equal  share  of  praise 
to  each,  and  congratulate  ourselves 
that  two  wits  of  close  sympathy  and 
quick  understanding  were  there  to  pay 
Lockhart  and  Macaulay,  Tennyson  and 
Mrs.  Browning,  Moore  and  Leigh  Hunt 
the  supreme  tribute  of  parody.  For 
the  next  twenty  years  Theodore  Martin 
published  little  else  than  verse  transla- 
tions. He  sought  his  originals  in  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  Italian.  He  attempted 
those  enterprises  which  have  always 
been  deemed  Impossible,  and  he  at- 
tempted them  with  a  high  courage  that 
often  baffled  failure.  As  we  have  said, 
he  grew  up  in  the  heyday  of  Romance, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  he  and 
Aytoun  should  play  their  part  in  the 
literary  revolution  by  turning  into  Eng- 
lish the  poems  and  ballads  of  Goethe. 
The  uniformity  of  style  discernible  in 
these  admirable  versions  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  were  not  all 
the  work  of  one  hand.  But  as  Sir 
Theodore  has  told  us,,  "from  a  habit  of 
working  together  we  naturally  caught 
each  something  of  the  other's  manner. 
How  far  this  went  may  be  seen  from 
a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Aytoun's  when 
revising  the  proof-sheets  of  our  volume, 
in  1858:  'In  going  over  the  poems  I 
was  very  much  struck  by  the  occa- 
sional resemblance  of  our  styles.  There 
is  one  of  yours,  "To  my  Mistress," 
which  I  could  almost  have  sworn  to 


be  mine,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
cadences,  if  I  did  not  know  it  to  be 


yours, 


» »i 


What  was  doubtful  to  the 


authors  is  doubly  doubtful  to  us,  and 
we  would  defy  the  most  sensitiTe 
reader  to  separate  the  work  of  the  two 
collarborators.  But  the  composition 
wa«  a  deUgiht,  as  we  know  from  a 
youthful  Preface  written  two  years  a^o 
by  Sir  Theodore.  "We  worked  to- 
gether," he  wrote,  "in  the  days  when 
'life  was  all  before  us,'  by  Salisbury 
Crags  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth."  And  the  authors  took  a  proper 
pride  in  the  result.  "We  may  hang" 
out  our  shields,"  said  Aytoun,  "as  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  without  any 
fear  await  the  coming  of  challengers 
who  shall  contrast  their  performances 
with  ours." 

To-day  Romance  Is  no  more  in  fash- 
ion, and  the  captive  earls,  and  the  false 
lovers,  and  the  maids  of  honor  of 
Groethe's  ballads  seem  like  creatures 
who  have  been  beguiled  by  thelr*trans- 
lators  from  another  planet  A  work 
of  more  solidly  enduring  merit  is  Sir 
Theodore's  version  of  "Faust,"  which 
will  easily  bear  comparison  with  the 
best  of  its  rivals,  and  may  be  accepted 
as  the  closest  echo  in  English  of  Goe- 
the's masterpiece.  Sir  Theodore  well 
knew  the  perils  of  his  adventure. 
"You,  too,"  he  wrote  in  a  dedicatory 
epistle  to  Froude — 

You,  too,  can  measure  well  how  great 
HIb  perils  are,  who  would  translate 
The    thoughts    on    aptest    language 

strung. 
And  wed  them  to  another  tongue. 

But  he  faced  these  perils  cheerfully 
and  with  success.  He  was  near 
enough  in  spirit  and  in  time  faithfully 
to  represent  the  art  and  sentiment  of 
Goethe.  His  version  of  Horace  stands 
on  a  lower  plane  of  merit.  It  possesses 
many  admirable  qualities.  It  is  fluent, 
melodious,  and  vivid.  It  does  no 
wrong  to  the  poet's  meaning.    But  it 
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Is  not  Horace.  Sir  Tbeodore  essayed  a 
task  that  will  neyer  be  accomplished. 
The  old  wine  of  Latin  poetry  may  not 
be  put  into  the  new  bottles  of  our  Eng- 
lish verse.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
by  the  translator  is  to  compose  a  fan- 
tasy upon  the  theme  or  themes  of  Hor- 
ace. And  this  Sir  Theodore  has  done, 
and  done  well.  He  has  not  been  able 
to  suggest  in  English  Horace's  compact 
style,  splendid  economy  of  phrase,  and 
firm,  eyen  tight,  handling  of  many 
metres.  Wherever  we  look  we  find 
pleasant  verses  pleasantly  turned, 
which  dimly  suggest  the  wise  original. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  beginning 
of  Exegi  Monwnentum^ 

I've  reared  a  monument,  my  own. 

More  durable  than  brass, 
Yea,  kingly  pyramids  of  stone 

In  height  it  doth  surpass. 

Here  is  Horace's  meaning.  Here  are 
not  his  gravity  and  the  stem  measure 
of  his  lines. 

Time  was  to  prove  that  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  raal  talent  lay,  not  in  the  com- 
position of  verde,  original  or  translated, 
but  in  the  difficult,  delicate  art  of  biog- 
raphy. That  great  opportunity,  which 
is  said  to  come  once  to  the  most  of 
men,  came  to  him  when  he  was  asked 
by  Queen  Victoria  to  write  the  *'Life 
of  the  Prince  Consort"  It  was  in  1806 
that  the  suggestion  was  made,  and  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  accepted  it  on  condi- 
tion that  he  was  given  no  payment  but 
a  free  hand.  That  he  should  be  en- 
trusted with  so  difficult  and  important 
a  work  was  the  highest  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  to  his  delicacy  and  tact, 
and  the  event  proved  how  well  the 
Queen's  choice  was  Justified.  In  some 
respects  it  might  have  seemed  hazard- 
ous. Sir  Theodore  had  not  known — 
he  had  never  seen — ^the  Prince  Consort 
But  the  Queen  trusted  him  without  re- 
serve, and  his  own  excellent  Judgment 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  affaira  came 
to  his  aid.  In  a  little  book,  entitled 
"Queen  Victoria  as  I  Knew  Her,"  pub- 


lished but  a  year  ago,  Sir  Theodore 
placed  on  record  the  confidence  and 
generosity  wherewith  the  Queen 
treated  him.  It  is  an  intimate  sketch, 
which  bears  in  every  line  the  stamp 
of  authenticity.  For  instance,  thus  he 
describes  the  Queen's  nervousness, 
which  he  noted  at  their  firat  interview: 
''serene  and  full  of  quiet  dignity  as  it 
was,"  he  writes,  "almost  amounting  to 
shyness,  which,  as  I  came  to  know 
afterwards,^  Her  Majesty  always 
seemed  to  feel  in  firot  meeting  a 
stranger — a  shyness  so  little  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  Sovereign  who  had  gone 
through  so  many  exciting  scenes,  and 
had  known  nearly  all  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  Europe.  To  show  no 
signs  of  embarrassment,  but  to  be  sUn- 
pie  and  self-possessed,  I  saw  at  once 
was  my  true  policy."  And  this  sim- 
plicity, this  self-possession,  perfectly 
characteristic  of  him,  he  preserved  un- 
til the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Queen's  warm  reception  and  constant 
faith  made  the  task  of  biography  light, 
if  long.  Nothing  was  withheld  from 
him.  The  most  secret  documents  were 
submitted  to  his  Judgment,  and  he 
wrote  the  "Life  of  the  Prince  Consort" 
out  of  a  full  knowledge  and  with  a 
complete  understanding.  It  remains, 
and  will  always  remain,  a  work  of  the 
highest  value  and  importance.  It  is 
more  than  a  biography — it  is  the  his- 
tory of  England  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury; and  future  historians  will  attach 
to  it  the  value  of  an  original  document 
Its  profound  research,  its  fine  sense  of 
proportion,  its  candor,  and  its  intellec- 
tual honesty  will  always  ensure  its 
fame.  At  its  first  publication,  it  was 
criticised  as  partial,  because  it  did  not 
follow  the  usual  practice  of  English 
history  and  look  at  all  men  and  all 
events  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Whigs.  But  this  independence  is  now 
recognised  as  a  great  merit  of  the  l>ook, 
which  not  merely  dissipated  'the  mist 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  which 
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the  Prince  Consort's  name  was  en> 
wrapt,  but  revealed  for  the  first  time 
something  of  the  grandeur  and  perti- 
nacity of  temper  which  distinguished 
Queen  Victoria. 

During  the  fourteen  years  which  Sir 
Theodore  devoted  to  the  writing  of  the 
Prince  Consort's  Life,  he  became  an 
Informal  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
Queen.  Though  he  held  no  office  at 
Court,  she  did  not  scruple  to  ask  his 
counsel  whenever  she  needed  It.  His 
position,  one  of  great  delicacy,  could 
not  be  better  defined  than  In  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  the  Queen  In  1860: 
'*The  Queen  really  Is  at  a  loss" — ^thus 
runs  the  letter — "to  say  how  much  she 
feels  his  constant  and  Invariable  kind- 
ness to  her,  and  how  deeply  grateful 
she  Is  for  It.  In  the  Queen's  position 
though  It  might  sound  strange,  as  she 
has  so  many  to  serve  her,  she  feels  the 
assistance  rendered  her  by  others  In 
private  matters.  In  which  her  official 
servants,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
seem  to  feel  little  Interest  and  to  be 
very  helpless.  Is  of  Immense  value;  and 
she  considers  It  most  fortunate,  to  say 
the  least,  to  have  found  so  kind  a 
friend  as  Mr.  Martin.  The  Queen  like- 
wise feels  that  tn  him  she  has  found 
an  Impartial  friend,  who  can  tell  her 
many  Important  things  which  her  own 
unbiassed  servants  cannot  hear  or  tell 
her."  It  Is  not  often  that  a  monarch 
pays  so  high  and  Intimate  a  tribute  to 
a  subject.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
81r  Theodore,  by  his  ready  sympathy 
and  fearless  criticism,  ^dld  much  to 
make  the  Queen's  Isolation  tolerable. 
Before  she  wrote  the  letter  quoted 
above,  he  was  already  become  her  lit- 
erary counsellor.  He  had  given  her 
,  what  advice  she  asked  concerning  her 
**Leaves  from  a  Journal,"  the  reception 
of  which  book  she  watched  with  the 
anxiety  of  an  unaccustomed  author.  To 
Sir  Theodore  she  frankly  reveals  the 
pleasure'  which  favorable  criticism 
gave  her.      *'The  Queen  would  have 


liked  to  go  to  Mr.  Martin,"  she  wrote 
on  January  19,  1868,  "but  ever  since 
she  came  in,  at  a  quarter  past  five,  she 
has  done  nothing  but  read  the  re- 
views In  the  newspapers.  She  Is  very 
much  moved— deeply  so— but  not  up- 
lifted or  'puffed  up'  by  so  much  kind- 
ness, so  much  praise."  And  she  val- 
ued the  kindness  and  the  praise,  be- 
cause they  came  at  a  time  when  she 
was  bitterly  distressed  by  the  gossips 
of  newspai>ers,  which  complained  most 
unjustly  that  she  shut  herself  up  to 
nurse  her  sorrow  and  neglected  the  af- 
fairs of  State.  In  the  trouble  caused 
by  this  gossip,  she  turned  to  Sir  Theo- 
dore as  to  a  faithful  friend.  In  the 
same  pathetic  letter  she  declares  that 
there  are  still  two  things  which  she 
"wished  Mr.  Martin  could  find  means 
to  get  rectified  and  explained:  1,  That 
the  Queen  wrote  •*The  Early  Years."* 
iPray  have  that  contradicted.  2,  That 
it  is  the  Queen's  sorrow  that  keeps  her 
secluded  to  a  certain  extent.  Now,  It 
is  her  ovenoheim4nff  work,  and  her 
health,  which  is  greatly  shaken  by  her 
sorrow,  and  the  totally  overwhelming 
amount  of  work  and  responsibility — 
work  which  she  feels  really  wears  her 
out.  .  .  .  From  the  hour  she  gets 
out  of  bed  till  she  gets  in  to  it  again 
there  is  work,  work,  work, — ^letter- 
boxes, questions,  &c.,  which  are  dread- 
fully exhausting, — and  if  she  had  not 
comparative  rest  and  quiet  in  the  even- 
ing, she  would  most  likely  not  be  alive. 
Her  brain  is  constantly  overtaxed. 
Could  not  this  truth  be  openly  put 
before  the  people?"  Sir  Theodore,  with 
his  invariable  tact,  counselled  silence. 
It  was  not  for  a  Queen  to  explain,  and 
the  work  of  misrepresentation  could  be 
undone,  as  It  was  undone,  only  by  the 
lapse  of  time. 

No  sooner  was  the  "Life  of  the 
Prince  Consort"  finished  than  Sir  Theo- 
dore was  asked  to  vindicate  the  mem- 
ory of  that  great  lawyer  and  distin- 

1  Gentral  Grey's  book. 
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iroiilMd  stateMDan,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
Some  ylndlcation  was  necessary,  be- 
cause a  liastlly  published  mannscrlpt 
by  Lord  Campbell  bad  done  a  profound 
Injustice  to  Lyndburst's  memory.  And 
Sir  Theodore,  haying  replied  to  Camp- 
bell's aspersions,  sketched  a  yivid  por- 
trait of  the  slandered  Chancellor.  The 
spirit  in  wliich  he  performed  his  task 
is  clearly  explained  in  a  preface.  "To 
clear  the  fair  fame  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst," he  wrote,  "from  the  incrusta- 
tion of  direct  misstatement  and  subtle 
innuendo  with  which  it  had  been  oyer- 
laid  by  Lord  Campbell,  was  a  task  of 
which  any  man  might  be  proud.  That 
task  the  present  writer  undertook  only 
after  he  had  gone  thoroughly  into  the 
whole  facts  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  life." 
The  result  is  a  masterpiece  of  politi- 
cal biography,  which  still  holds  a  high 
place  among  the  annals  of  our  time. 
Nor  did  Sir  Theodore  indulge  his  taste 
for  portraiture  only^  in  his  graver 
woriLs.  He  was  an  adept  in  the  diffi- 
cult craft  of  painting  portraits  in  a 
few  pages.  A  collection  of  "Mono- 
graphs," published  some  three  years 
ago,  proves  how  sensitively  he  under- 
stood, liow  skilfully  he  could  portray, 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  actor  or 
statesman.  Above  all  he  had  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  stage.  Of  the 
old  actors  he  knew  whatever  tradition 
could  tell  him.  Of  the  new  his  appre- 
ciation was  always  right  and  sincere. 
And  this  understanding  of  the  stage 
came  from  something  more  than  a  gen- 
eral predilection.  In  1861  he  had  mar- 
ried Miss  Helen  Faucit,  the  distin- 
guished actress,  who  tiad  already  won 
a  conspicuous  success  as  Juliet,  Her- 
mione,  Rosalind,  and  Imogen.  Hence- 
forth his  natural  devotion  to  the  thea- 
tre increased.  He  took  a  keener  inter- 
est in  his  wife's  art  than  in  his  own. 
His  enthusiasm  for  lier  skill  never 
flagged,  his  admiration  never  grew 
cool,  and  none  that  knew  Sir  Theodore 
in  his  last  years  will  forget  the  simple 


sincerity  with  which  he  recalled  his 
wife's  triumplis  on  the  stage,  and  ex- 
pounded her  wise  tlieories  of  dramatic 
art 

Her  theories  were  hUi  also.  His 
study  of!  Macready  owes  much,  no 
doubt,  to  her  influence,  and  his  opin- 
ions on  theatrical  policy  were  shaped 
in  part  by  her  practical  wisdom.  "It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  a  national  theatre,"  he 
wrote,  "until  we  have  trained  act- 
ors wherewith  to  fill  it,"  and  the 
promoters  of  the  ill-omened  scheme 
will  flnd  the  truth  of  his  words, 
if  ever  they  get  beyond  the  point 
of  discussion.  And  well  as  he 
knew  the  stage,  perhaps  because  he 
knew  it  so  well,  he  did  not  conceal 
from  himself  its  weaknesses  and  its 
follies.  He  sketches  in  Macready  the 
vain  caiboHn,  whose  great  talent  should 
have  taught  him  a  better  way.  He 
draws  in  Rachel  the  child  of  genius, 
compact  of  air  and  fire,  who  read  no 
more  of  a  play  ttian  her  "own  part  and 
the  answers,"  and  yet  could  see,  as  in 
a  flash  of  lightning,  the  dramatic  possi- 
bilities of  Racine's  masterpieces.  So 
wisely,  indeed,  did  Sir  Theodore  write 
of  the  stage  that  hUi  "Monographs" 
show  as  clearly  as  any  of  his  works 
the  wonderful  adaptability  of  his  mind 
and  temper.  He  turned  from  politics 
to  the  stage,  tiom  the  stage  again  to 
the  heroic  attempt  to  translate  the  un- 
translatable. His  last  essay  in  the 
difficult  art  of  translation  was  made  in 
1806,  when  he  turned  the  first  six  books 
of  the  "JEneid"  into  Bnglish  blank 
verse.  Where  a  hundred  intrepid  men 
have  failed.  Sir  Theodore  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  a  sensible  Preface,  he  ar- 
gued that  blank  verse  is  the  only 
proper  medium  for  Virgil.  But  blank 
verse  is  infinite  and  changing  like  tlie 
sea.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  as  long  ago 
as  1557  proved  the  truth  of  Sir  Theo- 
dore's opinion  in  a  matchless  fragment, 
which  Sir  Theodore  duly  praises  '*for 
its  closeness  of  interpretation,  and  for 
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the  beauty  of  many  passages  and  Indl- 
Tidual  lines."  This  fragment  remains 
unchallenged,  and  despite  the  splendid 
vigor  of  Dryden,  the  ingenuity  of  Con- 
ington,  the  plain  fidelity  of  8ir  Theo- 
dore Martin,  Virgil  is  still  unassailed 
and  unassailable  in  the  native  fast- 
ness of  his  Latin.  Some  day  perhaps 
the  perfect  version  will  come,  and  it 
will  come,  we  think,  in  the  form  of  col- 
ored and  harmonious  prose. 

Throughout  his  long  Ufe  Sir  Theodore 
contributed  industriously  to  periodical 
literature.  As  readers  of  this  Maga- 
zine will  remember,  and  as  we  are 
bound  in  pleasant  duty  to  record,  he 
gave  us  constant  and  loyal  support  In 
the  pages  of  **Maga"  much  may  be 
found  of  his  prose  and  verse.  There 
lie  discoursed  of  the  theatre— of 
Irving's  policy  at  the  Lyceum,  and  of 
the  Meiningen  Ck>mpanyt  in  London. 
Thither  he  sent  many  of  the  transla- 
tions which  he  afterwards  gathered 
tnto  volumes.  And  whatever  he  did 
added  to  the  fulness  and  vigor  of  hUi 
life.  As  we  look  back  upon  his  long 
career,  it  Ui  this  vigor  and  this  fulness 
which  most  greatly  astonish  us.  Any 
one  of  hUi  activities  would  have  been 
enough  to  fill  the  years  of  most  men. 
He  controlled  them  all  with  an  ease 
and  industry  which  are  rarely  paral- 
leled. The  practice  of  the  law,  which 
he  never  renounced,  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  main  business  of  his  life. 
His  leisure  was  as  the  busines  of  oth- 
ers. And  while  he  was  fortunate  in 
the  length  of  years  allotted  to  him,  he 
was  still  more  fortunate  because  in  the 
sad  sense  he  never  grew  old.  He 
preached  incessantly  the^  gospel  of 
work,  which  he  rightly  welcomed  as  the 
true  preserver  of  youth.  "Frivolous  pur- 
suits/' said  he,  on  his  ninetieth  birth- 
day, ''base  passions  unsubdued,  narrow 
selfishness,  vacuity  of  mind,  life  with 
sordid  allns  or  no  alms  at  all — ^these 
are  the  things  that  bring  age  upon  the 
sou).    Healthful  Castes,  an  open  eye  for 
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what  is  beautiful  and  good  In  nature 
and  in  man,  a  happy  remembrance  of 
youthful  pleasures,  a  mind  never  with- 
out some  active  interest  or  pursuit — 
these  are  the  things  that  carry  on  the 
feelings  of  youth  into  old  age.'^There  is 
the  secret  of  his  long  and  active  Ufe, 
a  secret  which  few  are  permitted  to 
discover.  How  well  he  discovered  it 
all  will  acknowledge  who  remember 
the  energy  of  his  mind  and  body,  his 
alert  interest  in  men  and  things,  the 
keen  edge  of  his  criticism,  the  clearness 
of  his  political  and  literary  vision. 

He  endured  one  misfortune,  insepa- 
rable from  age.  He  grew  into  a  world 
which  was  not  the  world  of  his  youth, 
and  with  which  he  was  not  in  sympa- 
thy. He  witnessed  the  victory  of 
speed  and  noise  with  something  like 
dismay.  The  motor-omnibuses  which 
destroyed  the  quietude  and  amenity  of 
his  house  in  London  were  for  him  a 
source  of  constant  distress,  a  symbol 
of  growing  vulgarity.  How  should  one 
who  remembered  the  old  stage-coach 
take  pleasure  in  the  raucous  manner 
of  modem  traffic?  He  fought  the 
ogres  in  the  newspapers  and  by  the 
processes  of  law,  and  he  fought  in 
vain.  It  is  idle  to  oppose  the  onset  of 
Juggernaut's  car,  and  idle  people  will 
still  proclaim  by  horn  and  rattle  that 
they  are  leaving  a  place  they  have  no 
desire  to  leave  for  another  which  they 
have  no  need  to  visit  In  still  worse 
distress  Sir  Theodore  watched  the  en- 
croachment of  the  pe<^le.  He  saw 
politics  degenerate  into  the  basest  kind 
of  flattery,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  who  had  seen  the  more  gracious 
method  of  other  days  should  deplore 
the  interested  recklessness  of  our 
spendthrift  Government.  But  he 
never  despaired  of  the  State;  he  be- 
lieved devoutly  in  the  reaction  which 
will  surely  come;  and  he  died  as  he 
lived,  satisfied  with  the  past,  happy  ta 
the  present,  and  of  good  hope  for  the 
future. 
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''The  Sllyer  Hoide/*  is  a  title  so  per- 
plexinfiT  that  eyen  those  who  usually 
Hcorn  to  read  the  laudatory  paragraphs 
on  the  paper  jacket  of  a  new  novel 
may  find  themselyes  looking  for  it  on 
Mr.     Rex    Beach's    new    book.    The 
words  refer  to  the  salmon  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  rivers  and  the  story  relates 
a   man's  struggle  to  make  a  fortune 
from    them,    that    he   may    wed   the 
daughter  of  a  fabulously  rich  man.  He 
has  to  struggle  not  only  with  the  cli« 
mate  and  his  own  ignorance,  but  with 
a  rival  suitor,  and  before  he  wins  he 
has   become  indifferent  to  the  prize. 
The    interest   of   the   tale   is   divided 
among  his  work,  the  hardships  pecul- 
iar to  the  region  and  the  efforts  to 
crush  him  by  financial  tactics,  but  al- 
though be  conquers,  his  fate  is  not 
likely  to  be  foreseen  by  many  read- 
ers.   The  men  of  the  story  are  good 
figures;  the  women  are  not  quite  nat- 
ural; both  merit  and  defect  are  found 
in  most  of  Mr.  Beach's  books,  and  as 
his  plot  is  uncommonly  good  in  **The 
Silver   Horde,"   it    must    be   counted 
among  his  best    Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  the 
Works  of  James  Buchanan,  collected 
and  edited  by  John  Bassett  Moore,  and 
published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany in  a  limited  de  luxe  edition,  cover 
the  years  from  1848  to  1856.  These 
were  important  years  in  the  public  ca- 
reer of  Mr.  Buchanan.  They  covered 
the  close  of  his  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  liis  defeat  in  the  na- 
tional Democratic  conventien  of  1852, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  his  service, 
—down  to  December,  1855,  as  Minister 
to  Great  Britain.  They  were  still  more 
Important  years  in  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion: great  issues  were  maturing,  and  a 
national  crisis,  greater  than  could 
hate  been  foreseen  by  any  one,  was 


approaching.  Mr.  Buchanan's  letters, 
speeches,  public  papers  and  private  cor- 
respondence for  this  period  had  much 
to  do  with  these  issues,  and  none  of 
the  preceding  volumes  have  exceeded 
these  in  the  variety  of  the  subjects 
dealt  with  or  in  the  disclosures  of 
character  and  purpose  made.  The  oc- 
casional personal  letters  to  his  niece, 
Miss  Harriet  Lane,  and  to  intimate 
friends,  throw  light  upon  the  person- 
ality of  the  man.  Altogether,  these 
volumes  are  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  political  history  of  the  United 
States. 

The  'iady  of  my  own,"  made  by 
Dame  Nature,  undoubtedly  exists  but 
too  often  those  who  attempt  her  por- 
traiture succeed  only  in  showing  that 
she  has  received  no  training  from  any 
other  hand,  and  produce  a  figure  any- 
thing but  attractive.  Mr.  George  Gary 
Bggleston  is  more  skilful  and  the  chief 
figure  of  his  "Irene  of  the  Mountains" 
is  unselfish,  amiable,  gentle,  eager  to 
learn,  sedulously  careful  to  use  whatso- 
ever knowledge  she  may  acquire,  and 
a  lover  of  the  beautiful.  Taken  from 
her  native  mountains  and  placed 
among  Virginians  to  whom  formality 
is  second  nature  and  courtesy  an  in- 
stinct she  deliberately  schools  herself 
to  imitation  and  to  the  still  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  restraining  speech  and  ac- 
tion until  observation  has  taught  her 
whicMway  propriety  lies.  If  Mr.  Eg- 
gleston  be  somewhat  minute  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  surroundings  and  the 
process,  it  is  because  the  Virginia  of 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  is  even 
more  remote  from  the  feelings  and 
Ideals  of  the  modem  American  of  the 
West  and  North  than  the  Golonial  pe- 
riod. Mr.  John  8.  Wise  very  well 
called  the  stoiy  of  his  boyhood  in  the 
days  of  John  Brown  and  the  Civil  War 
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"The  Bnd  of  an  Bra."  Mr.  Bggle- 
ston's  personagee  are  tbe  men  and 
women  of  that  era.  HSe  heroine  would 
haye  been  a  rare  creature  In  any  en- 
vironment, but  the  Virginia  of  her 
day  was  especially  favorable  to  h^  and 
also  to  the  fantastically  gallant  lover 
whom  Mr.  Eggleston  gives  her.  The 
mountaineers  and  the  politics  of  the 
mountains  are  novelties  differing  from 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock*s  and  from 
Major  De  Forest's  in  descent  and  in 
history  and  consequently  in  character 
and  they  furnish  as  good  comedy  as 
any  Jonathan  or  Leatherstocking  of 
the  North.    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

If  there  be  a  happier  earthly  life 
than  that  of  a  scholar  to  whom  Ox- 
ford is  home,  and  tbe  atmosphere  of 
Oxford  vital  air,  it  is  not  easy  to  imag^ 
ine  it,  especially  while  reading  such  a 
volume  as  "Bssays  of  Poets  and 
Poetry ,'•  by  Dr.  T.  Herbert  Warren, 
Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  Pres- 
ident of  Magdalen.  The  volume  was 
published  in  England  last  year,  but 
each  of  its  nine  essays,  issued,  one  in 
1886«  and  the  others  at  irregular  inter- 
vals up  to  1906,  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed  by  the  world  of  letters,  and 
their  new  appearance,  although  an  ex- 
cellent reason  for  reading  them  once 
more,  was  no  revelation  of  his  style,  or 
of  his  opinions.  His  subjects,  Arnold, 
Dante,  Virgil,  Tennyson,  Gray,  are 
compared  and  combined  in  many  ways 
in  the  various  papers  and  none  of  them 
is  far  from  his  mind  wlien  he  is  writ- 
ing of  any  one  of  them.  Through  his 
work  one  seems  to  see  tbe  crowd  of 
great  shades  ever  in  motion  about  Ox- 
ford; great  names  come  naturally  to 
every  page,  and  at  frequent  intervals 
a  whole  galaxy  biases  together  for  an 
instant,  summoned  to  bear  witness  to 
some  phase  of  Oxford  feeing  or  en- 
deavor. As  yet,  no  American  univer- 
sity sends  forth  work  seeming  to  come 
from  seclusion,  but  from  a  wise  seclu- 
sion, capable  of  analysing,  summaris- 


ing. Judging  tbe  worthiness  of  tbe  ud- 
walled  and  undoistered  outer  world. 
Compared  with  a  book  from  Oxford; 
'*from,"  not  "about"  Oxford,  they  are 
as  tbe  blossoms  from  those  unhappy 
suburban  gardens  left  unfenced  to  the 
fene  natuxee,  tbe  cat  and  tbe  boy,  to 
the  perfect  rose  of  some  guarded  ducal 
domain.      The  very  appearance  of  the 
book  sets  it  apart  from  anything  which 
would    have     been    published    here. 
Raitber  small  books,  artistically  printed 
and    unexceptlonably    bound  are    tbe 
rule  with  American  dons.    Dr.  War- 
ren's volume  is  tbe  large  octavo  which 
one  assochites  with  biographies  and 
travels,  and  its  three  hundred  pages 
are  twice  as  thick  as  America  would 
make  them.    But  tbe  book  is  feather 
light,  not  clumsy  in  spite  of  its  sise, 
and  its  large  type  is  attractive,  even  if 
one  be  fond  of  agate  and  pearl.    One 
does  not  want  American  imitations  of 
it,   any   more  than   one  would   have 
wished  Norton  or  Shaler  or  Newcomb 
to  wear  tbe  robes  of  Oxford,  but  tbe 
original  is  an  agreeable  novelty.    No 
one  more  strongly  sets  forth  the  value 
of  both  the  ancient  and  tbe  modem 
classics  than  Dr.  Warren,  and  bis  ad- 
dress on  tbe  subject,  although  brief, 
should  firmly  ground  the  reader  in  tbe 
conviction  that  he  cannot  come  too 
near  to  knowing  all  the  real  literature 
written   in   English   wheresoever  act- 
ually published.       After  reading  "In 
Memoriam  Fifty  Years  After,"  be  will 
feel  that  be  could  not  wish  that  tbe 
author  had  read  less  in  any  literature. 
It  is  not  usual  to  recommend  criti- 
cism for  school  reading,  but  this  l>ook, 
like   Arnold's   "Essays   in   Criticism," 
should  lie  open  for  consultation  to  all 
young  students  of  English  and  Greek. 
They  will  be  quite  useless  to  those  who 
wait  to  be  ordered  to  read  them,  but 
those  who  would  desire  them  should 
not  need  to  ask  twice.    They  would 
make  a  greedy  reader  of  any  Impres- 
sionable girl  or  boy.    B.  P.  Dutton  4^ 
Co. 
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The  Divine  Moment^  Etc. 


THE  DIVINE  MOMENT. 

In   the   dew-fresb  fields    of    Dawn    I 
wander, 
Immemorial  Immortal  Dawn! 
Far-off  goal  of  man's  most  High  Ad- 
yenture 
Whence  our  Dream,  and  whence  our 
Hope,  is  drawn. 

This  the  Garden  of  Celestial  Blossom! 
They   who   call   me   by   my   mortal 
name 
Seem    to    me    my    captors    and    my 
gaolers, 
In  the  strongholds  of  the  House  of 
Shame. 

They  who  harshly  call  and  bring  me 
Earthward, 
Draw  my  lips  from  Springs  of  Para- 
dise! 
Hope  and  Fear  shall  bind  our  lives  to- 
gether, 
Love  and  Hate  shall  dim  our  mortal 
eyes! 

In  the  fragrant  far-off  fields  I  wander, 
O    keep    silence!    Let    the    soul    be 
free! 
Let   the   soaring  bird   unscathed   win 
Heaven! 
Aim  no  arrow  of  mortality. 

AXihea   Oyles. 

The  Saturday  Review. 


NOW. 

When  I  was  in  yon  town,  and  had 
Stones  all  around  me,  hard  and  cold. 

My  flesh  was  firm,  my  sight  was  keen, 
And  still  I  felt  my  heart  grow  old. 

But  now,  with  this  green  world  around, 
By  my  great  love  for  it!    I  swear, 

Though  my  flesh  shrink,  and  my  sight 
faU, 
My  heart  will  not  grow  old  with  care. 

When  I  do  hear  these  Joyful  birds, 
I  cannot  sit  with  my  heart  dumb: 

I  cannot  walk  among  these  flowers. 
But  I  must  help  the  bees  to  hum. 

My  heart  has  echoes  for  all  things. 
The   wind,   the  rain,   the   bird   and 
bee; 


*Ti8  I  that — ^now — can  carry  Time, 
Who  in  that  town  must  carry  me. 

I  see  not  now  the  great  coke  fire 
With  ten  men  seated  there,  or  more. 

Like    frogs    on    logs;    and    one    man 
fall 
Dying  across  the  boarded  floor. 

I  see  instead  the  flowers  and  clouds, 
I  hear  the  rills,  the  birds  and  bees: 

The  squirrel  flies  before  the  storm 
He  makes  himself  in  leafy  trees. 

William  H.  Davies. 

The  Nation. 


WHEN  IN  DIM  DREAMS. 

When  in  dim  dreams  I  trace  the  tan> 
gled  maze 

Of  the  old  years  that  held  and  fash- 
ioned me. 

And  to  the  sad  assize  of  Memory 

From  the  wan  roads  and  misty  time- 
trod  ways. 

The  timid    ghosts   of  dead    forgotten 
days 

Gather  to  hold  their  piteous  colloquy. 

Chiefly  my  soul  bemoans  the  lack  of 
thee 

And  those  lost  seasons  empty  of  thy 
praise. 

Yet  surely  thou  wast  there  when  life 
was  sweet 

(We  walked  knee-deep  in  flowers)  and 
thou  wast  there, 

Wbeu  in  dismay  and  sorrow  and  un- 
rest. 

With      weak      bruised      hands      and 
wounded  bleeding  feet, 

I  fought  with  beasts  and  wrestled  with 
despair 

And  slept  (how  else?)  upon  thine  un- 
seen breast. 

Alfred  Douglas. 


UNDER  THE  MOON. 

Under  the  crescent  moon's  faint  glow 
The  washerman's  bat  resounds  afar. 
And  the  autumn  breeze  sighs  tenderly 
But  my  heart  has  gone  to  the  Tartar 

war, 
To  bleak  Kansuh  and  the  steppes  of 

enow. 
Calling  my  husband  back  to  me. 
From  the  Chinese  of  Li  Po  by  L.  Cran- 
mer-Bpng. 
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Strange  ia   tlie  fate  of  some  books 
and    of    some    bookmen    and    book- 
women.       Slowly,  through  long  labo- 
rious hours  of  daylight,  when  the  bees 
are  humming,  or  in  the  silent  spaces 
of  the  night,    Genius    translates    its 
hidden  energy  into  form  and  matter. 
The  fires  bum  in  the  furnace  of  the 
soul,  and  with  painful  hand  the  mas- 
ter craftsman  smites  and  shapes  the 
glowing  bar  upon  the  auTil.    In  the 
fulness  of  time  the  work  is  done  and 
giren  to  the  world,  that  the  world  may 
store  it  in  its  treasure-houses,  to  be 
drawn     forth    continually    after    the 
years — perhaps  after    the  centuries — 
fresh,  shining,  incorruptible:  a  delight 
to  the  eye,  a  refreshment  to  the  spirit. 
So  happily  it  is  with  the  greatest  things 
of  all.    The  cycles  drift  by,  the  peo- 
ples come  and  go,  but  still   Achilles 
girds  on   his  armor,   aflame    for    the 
death  of  Patroclus,  and  Penelope  spins 
sadly    amid    the    clamorous    suitors, 
while  an  old   man,  with  cheeks  fur- 
rowed by  the  sea-wind,  waits  hungry 
for  revenge  at  the  outer  porch.    And 
happily  too  in  these  supreme  cases  the 
workman   has  been   forgotten   in   the 
work.    Of  Homer  no  one  knows  any- 
thing at  all,  no  more  than  we  know  of 
the   author  of  the   Book   of   Job:   of 
Virgil,   Shakespeare,   Dante,  the  most 
of  us  are  scarcely  less  ignorant      We 
do  not  complicate  our  delight  in  these 
mightier  manifestations  of  the  Power 
we  call  Art  by  dwelling  on  that  mere 
instrument  the  Artist,  a  man  with  like 
passions    unto    ourselves,    save    that 
through  his  brain  and  hand  the  mys- 
tery of  creation  has  found  such  ex- 
pression as  can  reach  our  conscious- 
ness. 

But  those  are  the  few,  the  chosen, 
the  demigods.  How  many  there  are 
whose  fate  has  been  quite  otherwise! 
The  Book  to  forgotten;  but  over  the 
Man  we  babble  volubly,  prying  with 


unceasing    inquisitiveness    into    those 
weaknesses   and   personal   adventures 
which  make  him  one  with  us,  instead 
of    concerning    ourselves    with    that 
which  sets  him  like  a  star  apart    And 
in  this  our  hurrying  age,  impatient  of 
abstraction    and    generalization,    fast- 
ening feverishly  on  the  concrete,  the 
"actual,"  which  means  the  transient 
it  seems  as  if  all  history  fts  interest- 
ing only  so  far  as  it  can  be  turned 
into    gossip.    We    are    vague    about 
some   of   Napoleon's   battles,   but   we 
know  all  about  his  dealings  with  the 
Fair  Sex;  why  exactly  the  victory  of 
the  Nile  was  won,  or  what  it  effected, 
the  intelligent  student  cannot  say;  but 
he   has   the  details   of   Nelson*s  rela- 
tionship with  Lady  Hamilton  at   his 
fingers'    ends.       Publishers   say    that 
"serious*'  history  is  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket, though  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  piquant   accounts  of   Royal    Mis- 
tresses and  Splendid  Sinners  and  suit- 
ably written  chroniques  d^nmour.    Can 
one  be  surprised  or  even  censorious? 
The  gossip  touches  a  permanent  ele- 
ment of  human  nature,  while  the  Great 
Event   may    be   local   and    transitory. 
What  is  It  to  Jones  in  Brixton— to  Mrs. 
Jones  more  particularly — ^if  some  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  did  hack  and 
hew  one  another  to  pieces  somewhere 
amid  the  swamps  and  mountains  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago  because  a  for- 
gotten  king  had  quarrelled  with   an- 
other over  a  vanished  city?    Don  John 
of  Austria,  on  his  hlgh-prowed  argosy, 
thundering  among  the  Turkish  galleys 
at   Lepanto   is  a   sufficiently   heroical 
figure:  but  all  this  business  of  Cross 
and  Crescent,   of  the   most   Christian 
King    and    the    Commander    of    the 
Faithful,  Is  very  dead  and  shadowy  in 
Brixton,  where  yet  men  and  women 
live  and  love  and  suffer,  and  husbands 
are  not  always  kind,  and  wives  are 
sometimes   unhappy.  slghln^Q    for    the 
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unattainable — even  In  Brixton.  You 
cannot  wonder  if  the  story  of  Swift 
and  Stella  does  take  our  Mrs.  Jones 
more  than  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  or  The  dm^ 
duct  of  the  AlUes;  or  that  for  her  the 
white  plume  of  Navarre  waves  against 
a  background  of  romantic  love-af- 
fairs rather  than  one  of  wars  and 
treaties. 

So  it  comes  about  that  we  ignore 
the  writings  and  read  of  the  writers. 
How  grimly  ironic  la  the  fate  of  some 
of  them!       Carlyle,   for  instance,   he 
who  toiled  remorselessly  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  half  a  century  to  deliver 
his  message  to  the  world,  has  fallen 
upon  a  generation  which  cares  nothing 
for  his  message  and  is  interested  only 
in  himself.    You  hardly  ever  meet  any 
person  who  seems  to  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  writings  of  Thomas 
of  Chelsea.    The  Frederick,  the  (7n>m- 
1000,    the   French  Revolution— 1    think 
even  Past  and  Preeent  and  Sartor  Re- 
$arPu8,  lie  unopened  upon  the  topmost 
shelves;    the    gorgeous    rhetoric,    the 
grand  and  solemn  cadences,  the  satire, 
the  wit,  the  prose-poetry,  have  never 
touched  the  thousands  who  know  and 
care  for  Carlyle  only  as  the  husband 
of  Jane  Welsh.    There  is  no  commen- 
tary scarcely  an  intelligent  criticism 
on  his  works;  but  a  library  of  essays, 
monographs,  stout  volumes,  has  piled 
itself  round  his  private  affairs.    Not  a 
detail,  not  a  triviality  in  the  common- 
place   domesticity    of    this    childless 
couple  has  escaped  publication.      The 
petty  quarrels  of  husband  and  wife, 
their  tiffs,  and  squabbles,  and  recon- 
ciliations, Mr.  Garlyle's  struggles  with 
dyspepsia   and   Mrs.   Carlyle's   wrest- 
lings with  the  housemaids,   all   these 
and  many  other  minute  events  in  two 
singulariy  eventless  lives,  are  pursued 
with    avidityi   by    those    who    would 
yawn  over  the  throbbing  periods  of 
the  great  prophetic  books.    .  It  is,  I 
suspect,  even  so  with  Browning;  you 
might  find  many  who  "cannot  read" 
the  poems»  but  can  and  do  enjoy  the 


effusive  frankness  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
love-letters. 

It  is  all  very  undignified;  yet  in  a 
sense   inevitable.    And   this   at    least 
must  be  said,  that  tn  the  case  of  the 
man    of    letters    a    curiosity    about 
merely  personal  matters  is  more  justi- 
fiable than  it  is  with,  other  artists. 
One  cannot  separate  the  literary  crea- 
tor from  his  work  as  one  can  separate 
the    painter,    the    sculptor,  tfaei  arch- 
itect,   the    engineer,    even    the    mu- 
sician.     For    all    these    deal    with 
a    material    that    is    outside    them- 
selves; the  man's  personality  need  not 
greatly  affect  our  appreciation  of  the 
results  of  his  labor.    There  the  mira- 
cle is  achieved  in  color  or  sound,  in 
stone  or  marble;  and  as  the  eye  travels 
up  those  climbing  spires  or  rests  on 
faultless  line  and  curve,  or  drinks  iu 
the  ecstasy  of  light  and  shade  and  mo- 
tion, it  matters  little  what  hand   it 
was  that  held  the  brush  and  chisel. 
But  with  the  writer,  the  poet,  the  art- 
ist-philosopher, it  is  otherwise.      His 
material  is   largely  himself,  his  own 
soul,  his  own  nature,  his  individuality; 
with  all  at  least  but  the  very  greatest 
who  rise  to  the  large  impersonality  of 
creative  nature  herself.    For  some  of 
the  others  the  biographical  factor  is 
u  necessary  element  of  understanding. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
prophets,  the  evangelists,  the  mission- 
aries, the  preachers  of  new  gospels. 
If  a  man  comes  to  my  house  to  paint  ii 
picture  or  mend  a  bell-wire  he  may  be 
an  atheist  or  a  bigamist  for  all  I  care; 
but  if  I  employ  him  to  teach  my  boys, 
or  to  prepare  my  daughters  for  con- 
firmation, I  really  do  want  to  know 
something   about   his    character    and 
conduct    It  is  even  so  with  the  great 
teachers  of  men.    When  I  am  invited 
to  read  Nietzsche  it  is  not  mere  im- 
pertinence   to    remind    me    that    this 
fierce    apologist    for    Force,    Egoism, 
ruthless    Adventure,    was    himself    a 
fidgety  invalid  struggling  with  land- 
ladies and  patent  medicines.    Shall  I 
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study  him  with  due  insight  if  I  do  not 
know  that  he  died  insane  at  fifty-six? 
That  is  surely  no  irrelevant  detail 
•  which  I  should  thrust  from  my 
thoughts  when  I  ponder  the  obscure 
texts  of  Zarathustra.  Or  when  I  lis- 
ten to  Nietzsche  and  to  Schopenhauer 
on  women,  am  I  to  forget  that  both 
were  hypochondriac  celibates,  both, 
perhaps,  sexually  abnormal?  Can  I 
read  Ilousseau  aright  if  I  put  out  of 
my  mind  those  passages  of  un- 
speakable Illumination  in  the  Confer- 
9Um8f 

So  perhaps,  instead  of  treating  the 
gossip  of  literature  as  mere  triviality, 
and  leaving  it  to  be  dealt  with  by 
trivial  persons,  anxious  only  to  hatch 
out  a  piquant  story,  we  ought  to  have 
it  handled  seriously  as  a  branch  of 
psychological  inquiry.  The  personal 
history  of  men  of  genius  might  be  in- 
vestigated in  a  scientific  fashion,  and 
the  results  tabulated  with  as  much 
precision  as  the  available  knowledge 
admits.  Then  we  should  know  more 
than  we  do  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Qenius  develops,  and  of  its 
physical  and  psychical  environment 
At  present  we  are  content  to  treat  it 
as  something  abnormal,  or  something 
accidental.  We  say  the  poet  took  too 
much  wine  or  too  many  mistresses  be- 
cause he  was  a  genius;  or  we  say  he 
would  have  been  a  greater  genius  if  he 
had  been  more  moderate.  Bither 
proposition  may  be  true,  or  both  may 
be  fiilse.  But  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  know  what  element  of  truth 
and  falsity  there  is,  and  deduce  that 
knowledge  from  a  tabulation  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  facts.  One  would  like  to 
see  the  gossip  of  literature  withdrawn 
from  the  hands  of  the  sedulous  book- 
maker and  the  lively  feminine  com- 
piler, and  dealt  with  by  those  who 
would  make  it  more  scientific  if  less 
entertaining. 

Take  that  subje^  of  genius  in  its 
connubial  aspect  It  is  a  common- 
place that  the  marriages  and  love  af- 


fairs of  the  great  literary  artists  are 
often  unfortunate.  The  proposition  is 
accepted  without  much  consideration 
of  its  significance;  for  significant  it 
surely  must  be  in  some  way  that  the 
writer  of  genius  is  most  often  an  in- 
dividual who  has  missed  happiness 
and  success  in  the  most  vital  relation 
of  all.  Perhaps  the  statement  will  be 
traversed;  you  generalize,  it  will  be 
said,  from  a  few  conspicuous  exam- 
ples. But  that  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case.  Cast  an  eye  down  the  liter- 
ary record  of  almost  any  nation,  and 
you  will  find  the  same  tale  of  futil- 
ity, suffering,  failure  in  this  particular. 
It  would  seem  that  the  famous  au- 
thor who  attains  marital  and  parental 
content  is  the  exception;  the  majority 
were  celibate  and  childless,  if  they 
were  not  unsatisfied  or  unsatisfying 
husbands.  We  find  examples  enough 
In  our  own  literature,  the*  literature  of 
a  nation  which  puts  a  high  estimate 
on  its  morals  and  its  domesticity. 
Here  is  a  list  which  I  suppose  can  be 
regarded  as  fairly  representative  of 
the  British  literary  genius  during 
nearly  three  centuries,  excluding  liv- 
ing writers  and  those  recently  de- 
ceased. I  append  to  each  famous 
name  a  brief  note  as  to  its  owner's 
''condition  in  regard  to  marriage*': — 

fiflkilP09pMrre— Married  at  eighteen, 
with  hasty  irregularity,  a  woman  of 
humble  origin,  eight  years  older 
than  himself.  The  union  seems  to 
have  been  unsympathetic,  and  the 
terms  of  the  poet's  will  point  to  an 
estrangement  between  husband  and 
wife. 

MiUon — Married  three  times.  The 
poet's  first  wife  left  him  after  a  few 
weeks.  He  wrote  tracts  on  divorce, 
and  paid  his  addresses  **to  a  very 
handsome  and  witty  gentlewoman" 
until  the  wife  returned. 

Dry<i6»^— Married— unhappily. 

Btmyof^— Married  twice— satisfactorily. 

Hohbes — Unmarried. 
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Pepya — Married.  Unfaithful  to  liis 
wife,  and  frequently  quarrelled  with 
her. 

Samuel  Butler — Married  late  in  life. 

Newton — Unmarried. 

Locke — Unm  arried. 

8i€ift — Secretly  married  to  a  woman 
with  whom  he  never  lived,  and 
whom  he  hardly  ever  saw  except  in 
presence  of  a  third  person. 

Defoe — Married;  had  several  children. 
Little  known  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  domestic  life. 

Addison — Married  three  years  before 
his  death.  The  marriage  "is  gener- 
ally said  to  have  been  uncomfort- 
able."    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

Steele — Twice  married:  happily,  in 
spite  of  irregularities  of  conduct. 

Congrete — ^A  bachelor  and  professional 
"man  of  pleasure.'* 

Otway — Unmarried.  Life  wrecked  by 
an  unhappy  passion. 

Pope — Unmarried. 

Prior— Unmarried. 

Fieldinif — Married  twice.  Devotedly 
attached  to  his  first  wife;  after  her 
death  married  her  maid. 

Richardson — Unmarried. 

Smollett — Married:  satisfactorily. 

Samuel  Johnson — Married  a  vulgar  and 
affected  widow  twenty  years  his 
senior.  The  marriage  considered  a 
grotesque  affair  by  Johnson's  friends 
and  contemporaries.      Childless. 

James  Thomson — Unmarried. 

Gray — Unma  rried. 

Hume — Unmarried. 

Sterne — Married.  Got  on  badly  with 
his  wife,  and  had  various  love  af- 
fairs and  sentimental  philanderings. 

Adam   Smith — Unmarried. 

Boswell — Married;  frequently  unfaith- 
ful to  his  wife. 

Goldsmith — Unmarried. 

Qibbon — Unmarried. 

Sheridan— Married;   not   unhappily. 

Cowper — Unmarried. 

Bums — Married  to  a  woman  who  had 
been  his  mistress.  Occasionally  un- 
faithful to  her  afterwards. 


Crabhe — Married:  satisfactorily. 
Bentham — Unmarried. 
WordmDorth — Married;  satisfactorily. 
Scott — ^Married:  not  quite  sympatheti- 
cally. 
Southey — Married  twice.       First  wife 
became  insane.    Marrfed  his  second 
wife  at  age  of  60,  just  before  com- 
plete failure  of  his  own  mental  fac- 
ulties. 
Co^crtdj^et— Married:        unsatisfactorily. 
Husband   and   wife  became  almost 
completely     alienated,      and     lived 
apart. 
Shelley — Made  an  imprudent  marriage 
early  in  life.       Separated  from  his 
wife,  who  committed  suicide. 

Keats — Unmarried.  Tormented  by  an 
unhappy  love  affair. 

Byron — Separated  from  his  wife  after 
a  great  scandal,  and  entered  into  va- 
rious irregular  unions. 

Charles  Lamb — Unmarried. 

tfar««— Married  twice.  First  wife 
divorced  him;  second  refused  to  live 
with  him. 

Leigh  Bunt — Married:  not  quite  hap- 
pily. 

Thofnas  Moore — Married:  satisfactorily. 

Dt  Quincey — Married:  happily,  so  far 
as  the  husband's  habits  permitted. 
Wife  died  anno  astat.  39.  "One  cau 
suppose  that  hers  had  not  been  the 
easiest  or  happiest  of  lives." — ^Prof. 
Mason. 

Macofulay — Unmarried. 

Edward  Bulwer  Lytton — Separated 
from  his  wife. 

Neictnan — Unmarried. 

CaW]/{e— Married:  bickered  a  good  deal 
with  his  wife. 

John  Stuart  Mill — Unmarried. 

Herbert  Spencer — Unmarried. 

Darwin — Married :  satisfactorily. 

Ruskin — Marriage  annulled. 

Lander — Quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and 
lived  many  years  apart  from  her. 

Dickens — Separated  from  his  wife. 

Thackeray — Wife  became  insane. 

Charles  Reade — Unmarried. 

Proude — Married:  satisfactorily. 
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Matthew  Arnold — Mairled:  satisfacto- 
rily. 

Kingsleu — Married:  satisfactorily. 

Tennyson — Married:  satisfactorily. 

Broimtfi^ — ^Married:  satisfactorily. 

i{o««etti— Unsatisfactory  married  life, 
ended  by  wife,  two  years  after  wed- 
ding, dying  of  overdose  of  laudanum. 

Edfward  FitsOerald — Separated  from 
his  wife. 

James  Thomson  ("B.  V,") — Unmarried. 

William  Morris — Married:  satisfacto- 
rily. 

Walter  Pater — Unmarried. 

Taking  this  list  of  sixty-eight  names, 
all  those  of  men  of  high,  in  some  cases 
of  the  highest,  literary  talent,  we  find 
that  there  are  only  twenty  marriages 
which  can  be  called  satisfactory,  even 
if  we  include  some,  like  those  of  Field- 
ing and  Southey,  which  can  hardly  be 
so  described,  and  others  like  that  of 
Defoe,  of  which  next  to  nothing  is 
known.  Twenty-three  of  the  mar- 
riages were  unfortunate,  and  several 
disastrous;  and  twenty-five  of  the  per- 
sons  mentioned  were  unmarried.  Thus 
among  these  sixty-eight  gifted  writers 
less  than  a  third  were  married  and 
lived  in  ordinary  content  and  comfort 
with  their  wives. 

The  result  would  be  similar  if  we 
included  women  in  our  list.  We 
might  mention  the  cases  of  Aphra 
Behn,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Hannah 
More,  Fanny  Burney,  the  BrontS  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Hemans,  Jane  Austen, 
George  Bliot,  Ohristiua  Rossetti,  to  in- 
dicate that  the  woman-writer  rather 
frequently  avoids  matrimony  or  is 
unfortunate  in  her  experience  of  it. 
And  if  we  turned  our  survey  to 
France,  Germany,  America,  the  names 
of  Goethe,  Balzac,  Dumas,  Heine, 
Kleist  De  Musset,  George  Sand,  Walt 
Whitman,  Poe,  and  many  others  leap 
to  the  mind,  and  suggest  the  same  re- 
flection. It  would  seem  that  a  well- 
regulated  family  life  does  not  in  the 
majority  of  cases  go  with  literary  pro- 


duction of  the  liigher  kind  either  for 
men  or  women.  In  two  cases  out  of 
three  the  great  author  is  either  unmar- 
ried or  married  badly.  It  is  notable 
that  only  three  or  four  of  the  more 
splendid  names  are  found  in  our  cata- 
logue of  successful  marriages.  It  in- 
cludes Moore,  Grabbe,  Smollett,  Kings- 
ley;  but  not  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Byron  or  Burns. 
Wordsworth  and  Browning  are  among 
the  exceptions--great  poets  who 
achieved  at  least  average  felicity  as 
husbands  and  fathers.  But  more  com- 
monly, the  great  writer  does  not 
marry,  or  if  he  marries  the  union 
turns  out  badly. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  in 
this  respect   the  great  writer  shares 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.    Engin- 
eers, architects,  painters,  stockbrokers, 
cheesemongers,    are   often   unmarried, 
and  if  married  they  do  not  always  "get 
on"     with     their    wives.      But     one 
would  like  to  know  whether  in  these 
avocations    the    matrimonial    failures 
are  as  numerous  as  among  the  men  of 
letters.      That  is  where  the  Professor 
of  Psychological  Gossip  might  do  use- 
ful work.   He  might  ascertain  whether 
the  proportion  of  the  celibates  and  the 
ill-married  is    really    as    high    among 
cheesemongers  and  stockbrokers  as  it 
has  been  among  the  poets  and  play- 
wrights.   He  might  conduct  an  histor- 
ical survey  through  other  professional 
biographies  and  let  us  know  the  result. 
If  We  took  the  seventy  most  famous 
soldiers,  statesmen,  or  artists  between 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  middle  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign,  should  we  find 
that  only  about  a  third  were  married 
and  lived  happily  with  their  wives.  Is 
failure  in   matrimony  the  penalty  of 
eminence  generally,  or  merely  of  lit- 
erary eminence? 

If  the  common  opinion  that  the  au- 
thor is  exceptionally  unlucky  in  this 
respect  proves  to  be  well-founded,  our 
scientific  gossip<«xpert  may  be  able  to 
give  us  the  reason.    A  friend  of  mine 
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Who  though  not  scientlflc  Is  rather 
shrewd  maintains  that  no  recondite 
cause  is  required  to  explain  the  marital 
Ill-success  of  the  man  of  letters.  It 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  single  ugly 
word,  which  Is  the  word  Juxtaposition. 
The  'literary  temperament"  Is  not  so 
much  to  blame,  according  to  this  view 
of  the  matter,  as  the  literary  habit. 
The  man  of  letters  may  or  may  not  be 
"domesticated*';  but  he  usually  gets 
an  overdose  of  domesticity  owing  to 
the  nature  of  his  employment,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  carried 
on.  In  most  other  pursuits  husband 
and  wife  are  occupied  apart  during 
the  working  day.  Most  men,  from 
atone-masons  to  cabinet  ministers, 
transact  their  main  activities  outside 
their  own  home,  and  aside  from  the 
presence  of  their  wives  and  children. 
The  mechanic  picks  up  his  dinner  bun- 
dle and  is  on  his  way  to  the  factory  at 
dawn,  only  to  return,  tired  and  hun- 
gry, at  dusk;  the  clerk,  the  Govern- 
ment official,  the  business  man,  make 
for  their  offices;  the  barrister  goes  to 
his  chambers,  the  teacher  to  his  class- 
rooms, the  painter  to  his  studio,  the 
manufacturer  to  his  **works,"  the  so- 
licitor, the  soldier,  the  politician,  the 
sportsman,  all  expend  the  daylight 
hours  in  some  place,  be  it  office,  ware- 
house, law-court,  barrack-square,  com- 
mittee-room, or  polo-ground,  to  which 
wives  have  no  access.  The  wife  stays 
at  home,  looks  after  her  boose  and 
her  children,  has  her  own  occupations 
and  interests;  and  after  the  long  day's 
separation  it  is  no  great  strain  for  the 
two  partners,  both  a  little  exhausted 
by  their  separate  tolls,  to  converse  in 
indolent  amiability.  The  husband  is 
willing  enough  to  listen  in  laay  con- 
tent to  his  wife's  record  of  her  day's 
doings,  or  to  tell  her  something  of  his 
own.  But  the  literary  man,  unless  he 
is  also  a  Journalist,  compelled  to  write 
in  offices  or  wander  forth  in  search  of 
copy,  the  literary  man,  pare  and  sim- 
ple, he  does  his  work  at  home.      He 


sits  In  his  study,  with  his  wife,  so  to 
speak,  outside  the  door.  If  she  is  a 
discreet  lady  she  does  not  lift  the 
latch  too  often.  But  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  couple  shall  see  a  great  deal 
of  each  other.  They  take  their  va- 
rious meals  together,  they  have  oppor- 
tunities for  communication  on  and  off 
through  the  twenty-four  hours.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  the  husband  to  em- 
brace his  spouse  on  the  suburban  door- 
step after  breakfast,  before  he  starts 
to  catch  the  9.15  train  to  town.  He 
can  caress  her  all  day  if  he  likes. 
Privileges  so  easily  obtained  are  not 
always  valued.  One  has  heard  the 
story  of  the  conscientious  person  who 
had  a  painful  revelation  to  make  to  a 
married  friend.  '*I  think  it  my  duty 
to  tell  you,"  he  said,  '*that  I  have  seen 
X.  kissing  your  wife."  "Fancy  that!" 
replied  the  injured  husband;  "and  he 
is  not  obliged  to  do  it!"  And  I  have 
been  told  of  a  wise  virgin  who,  before 
marriage,  said  to  her  adorer:  "I  have 
only  one  thing  to  ask  you,  and  that  is, 
that  you  will  promise  not  to  be  In  to 
lunch."  But  the  literary  man  is  often 
in  to  lunclL  He  is  "about  the  house" 
most  days,  and  his  wife  is  about  him 
more  or  less;  and  if  they  get  on  each 
other's  nerves  a  .little,  who  can  be 
surprised?  For  the  man  of  action  the 
little  drama  of  domesticity  may  pro- 
voke some  interest  when  it  is  enacted 
for  him  retrospectively;  but  the  liter- 
ary man  has  too  many  opportanlties 
of  witnessing  it  in  rehearsal.  Not  all 
wlvee  would  resist  interroptlng  the 
composition  of  an  epic  by  deferring 
till  the  late  evening  the  announcement 
that  the  cook  was  drunk,  or  that  the 
kitchen  boiler  had  burst;  not  all  au* 
thors  would  accept  the  interruption  in 
the  right  spirit 

A  good  deal  of  superfluous  senti- 
ment has  been  wasted  on  what  is 
called  the  "tragedy"  of  Thomas  Oar- 
lyle  and  Jane  Welsh,  his  wife.  There 
was  no  tragedy;  only  the  rathor  dull, 
rather  shabby  comedy  of  a  real  attach- 
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ment  croesed  and  tbwarted  by  the  con- 
stant Irritating  pressure  of  small  un- 
comfortable things.  Except  for  the 
genius  of  the  man,  and '  the  distinct 
talent  of  the  woman,  there  was  noth- 
ing at  all  remarkable  or  romantic  in 
the  life-story  of  this  couple.  They 
began  with  a  vivid  affection  on  one 
side,  and  an  ardent  admiration  on  the 
other:  probably  about  as  large  a  sup- 
ply of  the  complex  emotion  we  call 
love  as  goes  to  the  making  of  most 
unions.  But  they  eventually  got  on 
each  other's  nerves,  and  tried  each 
other's  tempers,  mainly  because  they 
were  too  much  together.  The  child- 
less, overstrung,  sensitive  woman, 
with  her  acidulated  tongue  and  her 
hunger  for  sympathetic  attention,  was 
the  worst  person  in  the  world  to  be 
locked  up  alone  with  a  dyspeptic,  self- 
absorbed  man  of  letters.  Besides, 
Oarlyle  had  too  much  to  fill  his  mind, 
and  Mrs.  Garlyle  too  little.  Nowadays 
the  one  would  have  broken  his  studies 
with  golf,  and  the  other  diversified  the 
laborious  trivialities  of  her  house-keep- 
ing by  Joining  the  Suffragettes  or  the 
Primrose  League;  but  these  things 
were  not  done  in  the  mid-Victorian 
day.  Bven  as  it  was,  in  spite  of 
Oarlyle's  indigestion  and  his  wife's 
more  serious  ailments,  they  would 
probably  have  nibbed  on  together  com- 
fortably enoui^  but  for  the  fact  that 
too  much  of  their  lives  were  passed  in 
Juxtaposition.  If  Garlyle  had  been 
compelled  to  attend  at  an  ofllce  from 
ten  to  four  daily,  Bfis.  Garlyle  might 
have  been  a  happier  woman,  and  the 
world  would  have  lost  some  Interest- 
ing volumes. 

But  if  that  is  an  explanation  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  cover  all  our  cases,  nor 
perhaps  the  majority  of  them.  We 
may  search  through  the  ages,  and  ex- 
amine periods  when  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements were  widely  different  from 
those  of  nineteenth-century  Britain, 
and  still  the  same  tale  is  told  of  futile 
marriages  and  uneasy  households.    Is 


there  some  larger,  some  more  compre- 
hensive, cause  at  work?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  domestic  unhapplness 
of  genius  is  n  device  of  Nature  to 
guard  against  the  premature  produc- 
tion of  a  race  of  super-men?  If  every 
great  writer  were  happily  married,  and 
produced  and  reared  children  like  unto 
himself,  we  might  in  due  course  have 
a  caste  of  geniuses,  and  human  faculty 
in  a  few  favored  lines  might  go  on 
developing  till  men — some  men  at  least 
—had  attained  to  almost  god-like  stat- 
ure. Suppose  that  a  Shakespeare 
wore  the  father  of  another  Shakes- 
peare, and  he  again  gave  the  world  a 
super-Shakespeare?  Or  that  a  greater 
painter  and  sculptor  sprang  from  the 
loins  of  a  Michael  Angelo?  That  an 
Amurath  succeeded  an  Amurath  in  the 
dynasty  of  the  Newtons,  the  Leib- 
nitses,  the  Descartes,  the  Bacons — un- 
til man  became  indeed  as  the  ^^>ds,  and 
might  be  able  to  put  forth  his  hand 
and  take  of  the  tree  of  life  and  eat 
and  live  for  ever?  But  that,  perhaps, 
was  not  Nature's  plan.  Here  as  else- 
where she  sacrifices  the  individual  re- 
morselessly for  the  general  good.  Bet- 
ter a  poet  unhappy,  a  woman's  life 
wrecked  and  wasted,  than  a  break  in 
the  slow  gradual  process  of  movement 
towards  the  preconceived  goal.  "So 
careful  of  the  type  she  seems,  so  care- 
less of  the  single  life."  Oenlus  is  an 
excessive,  and  usually  an  abnormal,  de- 
velopment of  individual  faculty.  But 
the  work  of  evolution  goes  on  by  rais- 
ing the  average  of  the  species,  and  by 
the  gradual  improvement  of  all  those 
qualities  which  are  useful  and  the 
elimination  of  those  which  are  super- 
fiuous.  It  may  be  that  humanity  has 
to  be  protected  against  the  dispropor- 
tionate growth  of  any  special  attribute. 
A  race  of  geniuses  might  soon  become 
a  race  of  moral  and  intellectual  mon- 
sters; and  monstrosity,  lying  apart 
from  the  line  of  gradual  advance  to- 
wards the  typical  Idea,  cannot  be  per- 
petuated.   Is    there    some    unknown 
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physiological  element  of  this  kind  op- 
erating to  render  genius  so  often  ster- 
ile, so  seldom  capable  of  sober  con- 
nublality,  so  rarely  crowned  with  the 
common  blessings  that  life  brings  to 
meaner  mortals?  Is  it  for  some  snch 
reason  that  an  abnormal  faculty  so 
rarely  passes  down  to  the  second  gen- 
eration? We  cannot  accept  this  as  an 
Illustration  of  Welsmanu's  great 
axiom,  for  most  of  the  distinctive  qual- 
ities that  go  to  make  up  the  intellect 
and  character  of  a  Napoleon  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  acquired.  But 
a  Napoleon  leaves  only  a  weakling  to 
bear  his  name;  an  Oliver  Cromwell 
transmits  his  to  an  amiable  ineffect- 
ual Richard;  a  Frederick  the  Second, 
an  Alexander  the  Great,  dies  childless  r 
the  victor  of  Agincourt  is   succeeded 

The  Nineteenth  Oentury  and  After. 


by  the  feeble  martyr  of  the  T^wer- 
Must  we  infer  that  the  divine  fire 
burns  Itself  out  when  it  has  done  its 
work  with  a  single  human  soul  and 
brain,  that  no  brand  can  be  snatched 
to  kindle  the  flame  in  another?  Or 
are  we  to  suggest  that  genius  is  itself 
a  thing  so  anti-social,  so  apart  from 
the  stream  of  tendency,  that  it  cannol 
help  in  the  great  work  of  preserving 
the  species,  that  it  develops  the  indi- 
vidual, but  would  only  impede  the 
race  in  its  upward  struggle?  It  is  not 
a  procession  in  which  the  torch  passes 
from  one  swift  runner  to  another;  but 
a  solitary  beacon  streaming  from  the 
hills  through  one  clouded  night,  and 
then  flickering  into  lifeless  ash  and 
cinder.        « 

Sidney  Low, 


THE  AIR-SHIP  IN  GERMANY. 


The  problem  of  conquering  the  air 
has  exercised  the  imagination  of  man 
ever  since  the  creation  of  flying 
things.  Long  years  before  he  had  any 
command  over  the  sea,  while  its  extent 
was  still  unknown  to  him,  he  was  am- 
bitious to  soar  up  into  the  third  ele- 
ment, and  to  wander  literally  among 
the  clouds. 

In  the  myths  and  sagas  of  most 
countries,  even  of  distant  Mongolia, 
we  find  some  reference  to  the  fascin- 
ating problem  of  flying.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  discovery  of 
the  buoyancy  of  hot  air,  and 
later  of  gas,  that  anything  prac- 
tical was  possible.  In  the  inter- 
val the  idea  of  flying  had  undergone  a 
curious  change.  Instead  of  perpet- 
uating tradition  and  fashioning  wings 
like  a  bird,  ambitious  aeronauts  con- 
structed air-ships  In  the  form  of  fishes. 
The  first  invention  of  this  kind 
ascended  in  France  in  1784,  and  flew  a 
distance  of  some  twelve  miles.  Ex- 
actly one  year  prior  to  this  the  famous 


balloonist  Montgolfler,  the  propounder 
of  a  scheme  to  land  troops  on  Gibral- 
tar in  hot-air  balloons  in  order  to 
wrest  it  from  the  English,  made  bis 
first  successful  balloon  assent. 

Little  more  than  six  years  later  ap 
''aeronautic  fish*'  made  its  appearance 
in  England.  The  object  of  its  inventor, 
a  Mr.  Assgil,  of  Wooler,  in  Northum- 
berland, was  to  make  it  swim  againt^t 
the  air-current  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  fish  swims  against  the  stream. 
That  there  was  something  practical  in 
the  device  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  managed  to  remain  in  the  air  for 
nearly  half-an-hour;  and  although  at 
the  end  of  that  time  something  went 
wrong  with  the  machinery,  he  was 
able  to  return  to  his  starting-place. 

As  this  was  practically  the  first  air- 
ship which  was  under  the  control  of 
its  conductor,  the  following;  report, 
taken  from  an  old  chronicle,  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  The  writer 
says:  "Its  Interior  machinery,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  setting 
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tbe  wings  and  sailB  In  motion,  also 
made  it  possible  to  alter  considerably 
tbe  sbape  of  tbe  flsb.  Wben  I  arrived 
tbe  iisb  was  just  being  filled  witb  gas, 
and  after  everytblng  was  in  readiness 
it  rose  into  tbe  air  witb  ease  The 
monster  animal,  wriggling  tbrougb  tbe 
air  and  moving  its  tail  witb  all  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  nature,  was  indeed  a  won- 
derful sight." 

Experts  have  found  that  a  bottle- 
nosed  bow  and  a  sharp-pointed  stern 
offer  least  resistance  to  the  air,  and 
such  air-ships  can  therefore  not  only 
travel  faster,  but  balance  better  and 
are  consequently  more  reliable.  For 
this  reason  most  air-ships  are  now 
constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  ci- 
gar— a  form  first  adopted  by  French 
inventors,  and  dating  from  the  9tb  of 
August  18S4,  exactly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  On  that  date  the  brotli- 
ers  Renard  stayed  in  the  air  for  twen- 
ty-five minutes,  returning  safely  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  started.  Since  then  the 
French  have  done  much  to  further  the 
science  of  aeronautics,  and  Bleriot*s 
crossing  of  the  Channel  In  his  aero- 
plane on  25th  July  excited  world-wide 
applause. 

As  an  earnest  of  the  diligence  with 
which  tbe  task  is  being  prosecuted,  it 
need  only  be  mentioned  that  the  uni- 
versities of  most  progressive  nations 
are  founding  chairs  of  aeronautics. 
In  this  resi)ect  Germany,  where  its 
practicability  has  been  conclusively 
proved,  is  leading  the  way.  Already 
there  is  a  large  army  of  professors 
and  workers  in  connection  witb  tbe 
universities  and  technical  high-schools, 
and  their  number  is  being  constantly 
increased.  These  men  are  paid  for  de- 
voting their  time  entirely  to  the  sub- 
ject of  aerial  navigation  and  for  in- 
structing students  in  its  theory  and 
practice.  Attached  to  all  these  insti- 
tutions are  suitable  places  for  experi- 
menting on  an  extensive  scale;  and 
the  importance  of  the  work  being  done 


in  this  way  is  amply  proved  by  what 
Germany  has  already  accomplished. 
It  is  to  the  healthy  competition 
among  these  diligent  workers,  and  to 
the  business-like  way  in  which  they 
have  grappled  with  and  overcome  the 
most  disheartening  difficulties,  that 
Germany  owes  the  great  advance  it 
has  made  in  this  regard  compared 
with  other  nations. 

Considering  that  the  present  type  of 
air-ship  is  now  twenty-five  years  old, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  progress  has 
been  somewhat  slow.  Many  reasons 
are  given  for  this,  chief  of  which  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suit- 
able driving-power  and  of  inventing 
sufficiently  light  motors.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  so  very  discouraging  in  this, 
especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
long  and  tedious  process  through 
which  the  steamship  had  to  pass  be- 
fore it  evolved  into  Its  present  stage 
of  perfection.  Another  point  that  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  is,  that  until  the 
flights  accomplished  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  public  opinion  was  antago- 
nistic to  air-ships,  and  the  pioneers 
were  looked  upon  as  being  crack- 
brained  Idiots  who  courted  death. 
Now  that  they  have  been  able  to  prove 
that  there  is  some  method  in  their 
madness  people  are  beginning  to  take 
them  more  seriously,  and  to  encourage 
them  with  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port, which  has  enabled  them  to  make 
such  astounding  progress. 

To  the  residents  of  Berlin  air-ships 
manoeuvring  overhead  have  become  an 
everyday  sight,  and  any  one  who  has 
watched  them  carrying  out  their  evo- 
lutions over  the  housetops  with  as 
much  ease  and  certainty  as  a  ship  on 
the  sea  can  no  longer  doubt  that  the 
air-ship  has  come  to  stay,  and  is  fast 
becoming  a  recognized  Institution.  It 
requires  no  prophet  to  predict  that  in 
less  than  a  decade  people  will  be  step- 
ping into  tbe  car  of  an  air-ship  and 
travelling  from  place  to  place  with  as 
little  thought  as  they  to^ay  board  a 
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steamer.  The  former  will  be  looked 
upon  as  being  as  much  a  part  of  every- 
day life  as  the  latter,  and  will  excite 
less  wonder  than  did  the  first  voyage 
round  the  world. 

Already  the  Kaiser  and  a  number 
of  royal  personages  have  travelled  in 
air-ships,  and  arrangements  are  being 
completed  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
passenger   service  between   Hamburg 
in  the  north  and  Lucerne  in  the  south. 
In  connection   with  this  line  of  air- 
ships, halls  or  stations  are  being  built 
in  a  number  of  the  more  important 
towns  on  the  Rhine  lying  witliin  the 
line  of  route.     It  is  freely  mooted  that 
Berlin  and  Munich  will  also  be  linked- 
up  with  this  systeuL      The  Hamburg- 
Switzerland  line  is  to  be  opened  next 
springy  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
whole  Journey  for  one  passenger  Is 
twenty-five  pounds.    Between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  passengers  are  to  be 
carried  at  a  time,  for  whom  adequate 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  eat- 
ing and  sleeping  during  the  journey. 
Tills  undertaking  Is  being  financed  by 
the  Zeppelin  Air-Ship  Company,  whose 
latest  scheme,  in  which  the  Kaiser  Is 
taking  a  great  interest,  is  to  make 
some  airship  explorations  In  the  polar 
regions  next  spring.    According  to  the 
official  programme,  numerous  voyages 
are  to  be  made  northward  from  Frans- 
Josef  Land  and  Spitsbergen.      There 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  this  pro- 
gramme Is  somewhat  misleading,  and 
has  been  made  public  so  that  in  the 
event  of  failure  the  reputation  of  the 
company  may  not  suiter.  '   It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  similar  course  was 
adopted  in  connection  with  Oraf  Zep- 
pelin's    famous     Whitsuntide     tour. 
When  he  left  Frledrlchshaven  he  was 
ofllcially  announced  to  be  merely  mak- 
ing a  trial  trip,  whereas  the  real  In- 
tention was  to  reach  Berlin  If  possible. 
Although  the  company  has  denied  it, 
there  cannot   be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  object  of  going  into  the  Arctic 
regions  is  to  make  a   dash   for  the 


North  Pole.  An  Interesting  feature 
of  this  journey  is  that  the  air-ship  Is 
to  travel  all  the  way  ftom  Germany 
to  the  north,  through  Norway,  with- 
out any  assistance  whatever. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of  tills 
article  to  deal  with  future  plans  and 
schemes,  but  with  accomplished  facts. 
In    this   regard  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  as  far  as  Germany  Is  concerned, 
nearly  all  the  work  on  air-ships  has 
been  done  by  army  officers,  most  of 
them  supported  by  the  military  author- 
ities.      When  private  individuals   or 
companies  have  oonstructed  Independ- 
entty,    It    has    always    been    on    the 
strict    understanding    that    their   air- 
ships, If  successful,  would  be  bought 
by  the  German  Government    The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  not  far  to  seek.    The 
authorities  are  convinced  that  the  air- 
ship Is  destined  to  become  a  very  Im- 
portant branch  of  both  services,  and  Is 
likely  entirely   to  revolutionise  mod- 
em warfare.      A  similar  Idea  actuates 
the    Inventors    themselves,    for   Graf 
Zeppelin  explained  that  he  strove  *'to 
Invent  a  means  of  travelling  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  connect  naval  sta- 
tions with  an  army  by  the  shortest 
possible  route;  which  will  be  able  to 
carry    persons,    despatches,    and    the 
Mke;  also,   for  observing  an   enemy's 
fieet,  and  for  discovering  strategetlcal 
advantages  in  a  hostile  country,  such 
as  the  arming  of  fortresses,  collecting 
and  movements  of  troops,  such  Inform- 
ation being  sent  to  headquarters   by 
means  of  pigeon-post  or  signals.    The 
only  possibility  for  such  a  means  of 
travelling  is  through  the  air.'* 

Bver  since  Montgolfler*s  scheme,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  and  Napoleon's  famous  plan  for 
landing  his  troops  In  England  by 
means  of  balloons,  the  subject  has 
continued  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
military  men.  History  records  to  what 
practical  use  balloons  were  put  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Germans  In 
1870-71.      During  those  five  eventful 
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months  sixty-five  balloons  left  the  be- 
sleired  city,  carrying  in  them  impor- 
tant despatches  to  the  French  army 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  As 
nearly  all  of  them  had  carrier-pigeons 
on  board,  communication  was  thus  es* 
tablished  between  the  besieged  and 
their  friends  outside.  Although  the 
Germans  knew  this,  and  also  that  the 
Dictator  Gambetta  had  managed  to 
make  good  his  escape  by  this  means, 
they  were  powerless  to  prevent  it 
Their  cannon-balls  failed  to  reach  the 
floating  targets  in  the  air,  and  only 
some  four  or  five  of  the  balloons  fell 
into  their  hands. 

Graf  Zeppelin,  who  previously  had 
some  experience  in  military  ballooning 
during  the  American  Civil  War,  hav- 
ing made  his  first  ascent  in  a  captive 
balloon  at  St  Paul,  in  Canada,  was 
an  eyewitness  of  these  siege  balloons, 
and  was  so  impressed  with  their  great 
possibilities  in  time  of  war  that  imme- 
diately on  retiring  from  the  army  he 
began  those  experiments  which  have 
made  his  name  famous. 

After  practising  with  air-propellers 
for  driving  small  boats  on  Lake  Con- 
stance, he  built  his  first  air-ship.  The 
initial  trials  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  had  to  be  given  up  en- 
tirely in  October  1900  through  lack  of 
funds.  For  an  interval  of  five  years 
nothing  was  heard  of  it  until,  on 
again  making  its  appearance,  the  air- 
ship fouled  the  tugboat  used  for  bring- 
ing it  out  of  its  hall,  resulting  in  se- 
rious damage,  and  necessitating  its  re-, 
turn  to  the  repairing  shed.  On  the 
17th  January  1906  it  rose  to  a  height 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  metres.  Sud- 
denly the  motors  stopped  working,  and 
the  air-ship  was  driven  Inland,  where 
during  a  storm  it  was  almost  com- 
pletely wrecked. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  plucky  in- 
ventor set  to  work  again.  He  had  re- 
ceived pecuniary  assistance  from  the 
Government,  and  on  dOth  September  a 
new  airship  was  completed,  in  which 


he  made  an  eight  hours*  Journey.  In, 
the  same  dirigible  he  voyaged  into 
Switzerland  and  back  on  the  1st  July 
of  the  next  year,  remaining  in  the  air 
twelve  hours.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  he  set  out  on  the  4th  of  the 
following  month,  with  twelve  passen- 
gers on  board,  to  attempt  the  long- 
distance test  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment before  buying  his  invention.. 
Soon  after  the  start  one  of  the  motors 
broke  down,  and  after  five  hours  a 
landing  had  to  be  effected  to  discharge 
ballast  and  five^  of  the  passengers. 
The  defect  was  temporarily  repaired, 
but  the  motor  stopped  again  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th.  A  strong  wind 
was  blowing,  against  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  progress  with  only 
one  motor,  necessitating  a  second  laud- 
ing. In  the  course  of  twenty-one 
hours  a  distance  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  kilometres  had  been  covered. 
Unfortunately  a  violent  thunder-storm 
arose  before  the  motor  could  be  put 
in  order,  and  the  air-ship  was  driven 
from  its  anchorage  before  the  wind 
on  to  some  fruit-trees.  •  The  force  of 
the  impact  and  the  electricity  gener- 
ated by  the  friction  ignited  the  gas 
collected  between  the  inner  balloons 
and  the  outer  covering,  causing  a  ter- 
rific explosion,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  whole  structure  was  totally  de- 
stroyed^ 

Disheartening  as  the  disaster 
proved,  ruining  the  patient  toil  of 
many  years,  it  was  nevertheless  ac- 
companied by  good.  It  proved  the 
turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  in- 
ventor, for  the  sympathy  of  the  na- 
tion went  out  to  him,  and  the  finan- 
cial support  of  which  he  stood  so  much 
in  need  was  immediately  forthcoming. 
On  receiving  official  information  of 
what  had  happened,  the  Government 
telegraphed  to  the  Graf  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds,  a  public  subscription 
was  opened  without  delay  which  real- 
ized over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  a  limited  company 
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for  the  building  of  air-ships  of  the 
Zeppelin  type  was  formed,  having  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou* 
sand  pounds. 

Out  of  the  public  funds  the  ZeppOin 
I,  was  built    While  it  was  still  mak- 
ing its  trials  the  Kaiser  and  various 
members  of  the  Imperial  House  went 
for  lengthy  trips,  and  expressed  their 
great  satisfaction    at    the    ease    with 
which  it  could  be  manoeuvred  in  the 
air.    Later  It  performed  the  Journey 
from  Lake  Constance  to  Munich  and 
back,  and  has  now  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  military  authorities  to 
do  service  at  the  fortress  of  Metz,  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  air-shin  battalion. 
From  the  wreckage  of  the  exploded 
air-ship  was  constructed  the  Zeppdin 
11,,  in  which  the  Journey  from  Fried- 
rlchshaven   to   Berlin   and   back   was 
undertaken.       Though       unfavorable 
weather  conditions  prevented  the  cap- 
ital  being   reached,   and   an   accident 
on  landing  to  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of 
benzine  almost  ended  in  disaster  the 
career  of  Tjeppelin  II,,  this  remains  the 
record  performance  up  till  now  accom- 
plished in  any  dirigible  balloon.       It 
was  in  the  air  for  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine  hours,  during  which  it  travelled 
in  a  given  direction  close  upon  seven 
hundred  kilometres. 

Meantime  Zeppelin  III,  has  appeared, 
and  promises  to  do  better  than  all  its 
predecessors,  and  prove  a  great  ad- 
vance In  the  science  of  aeronautics. 
Work  in  connection  with  other  Zeppe- 


In  appearance  the  Zeppelin  air-ahip 
resembles  a  huge,  sharp-pointed,  siz- 
teen-comered    column,     one    hundred 
and  thirty-six  metres  long  and  thirteen 
metres  broad,  floating  horlsontally  in 
the  air.      Hollowed  aluminium  tubes 
form  the  ribs,  which  are  held  together 
by  cross-beams  and  steel  wires,  so  that 
on  our  looking  into  the  interior  it  re- 
sembles the  spokes  In  a  cycle  wheel. 
By  this  means  the  interior  is  divided 
into   eighteen    parts,    each   of   which 
contains      a      separate      gas-balloon. 
Hence  it  is  possible  that  in  warfare  a 
bullet  may  enter  one  of  the  balloons, 
causing  the  gas  to  escape,  and  still  not 
bring  the  air-ship  down  or  put  it  out 
of  action,  since  the  remaining  seven- 
teen balloons  would  most  probably  re- 
main intact    Over  the  whole  frame- 
work is  stretched  a  waterproof  cover- 
ing of  specially  prepared  cotton-wool, 
having  a  silvery  sheen  and  polished  to 
offer  less  resistance  in  the  air. 

Underneath  is  a  long  carrier,  like  a 
ship's  keel,  for  strengthening,  the 
structure  and  supporting  the  two 
aluminium  cars,  one  fore  and  the  other 
aft.  Connecting  these  is  a  covered-ln 
way,  along  which  a  little  truck  runs 
on  rails  for  carrying  the  tools  and  im- 
plements necessary  when  travelling. 
As  the  weight  in  the  truck  is  very 
considerable,  it  Is  employed  as  mov- 
ing ballast,  and  plays  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  ascending  and  descending. 
When  the  truck  is  near  to  the  aft  cage 
the  bow  naturally  rises,  and  when  the 


lin  air-ships  is  so  far  advanced  that    .  truck  is  pushed  forward  the  bow  dips. 


as  soon  as  the  halls,  or  harbors,  as 
they  are  called,  are  ready  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  put  the  parts  together. 
As  one  of  the  bylaws  of  the  Zeppelin 
Company  forbids  the  use  of  their  air- 
ships outside  of  Germany,  and  ns  all 
air-ships  are  placed  unreservedly  at 
the  disposal  of  the  military  authori- 
ties in  the  event  of  war,  it  can  readily 
be  understood  that  in  a  short  time 
the  nation  will  be  in  possession  of  a 
large  air-ship  fleet. 


shaping  the  course  downward. 

This  middle  way  is  a  special  feature 
of  the  Zeppelin  air-ship,  and  is  fltted 
out  more  comfortably  and  luxuriously 
than  a  first-class  railway  carriage.  It 
has  celluloid  windows  at  the  side  and 
in  the  floor,  through  which  one  may 
look  down  upon  the  moving  panorama 
beneath.  Both  ends  are  closed  by  re- 
volving celluloid  doors  against  the  cold 
wind,  and  the  Interior  can  be  electri- 
cally heated  and  lighted  at  night    On 
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either  side  are  upholstered  seats  and 
collapsible  dining  and  writing  tables. 
Swung  from  the  roof  are  hammocks 
In  which  the  crew  may  sleep  between 
watches. 

In  each  car  is  a  Daimler  benzine 
motor  of  one  hundred  and  five  effect- 
ive horse-power.  The  front  motor 
drives  two  air-propellers,  port  and  star- 
board of  the  bow,  while  the  rear  mo- 
tors turn  the  propellers  situated  right 
and  left  of  the  stem.  The  steering 
and  working,  the  regulating  of  the  air- 
flaps,  gas-valves,  and  distributing  of 
the  water-ballast — ^no  sand-ballast  is 
used — are  all  managed  from  the  fore 
car.  In  it  are  also  found  the  charts 
and  compass,  and  a  number  of  sensi- 
tive instruments  for  measuring  speed, 
wind  velocity,  and  such  like,  together 
with  a  barometer  for  showing  auto- 
matically the  varying  heights  at  which 
the  air-ship  is  travelling. 

Jutting  out  from  the  bow  and  stern 
are  fln-like  projections  for  balancing 
and  giving  stability  to  the  air-ship. 
Together  with  these  are  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  rudders;  the  latter  for 
ascending  and  descending,  the  former 
for  steering  the  course.  These  are 
mounted  on  light  frames  covered  with 
stout  canvas. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  comfortable 
of  the  three  distinct  types  of  air-ships 
in  Germany,  which  are  the  Zeppelin, 
or  rigid  type;  the  Gross,  or  semi-rigid; 
and  the  Parsefal,  or  flexible.  Though 
the  first,  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
expensive,  is  the  most  popular,  experts 
are  divided  in  their  opinions  concern- 
ing its  merits  or  advantages  over  the 
others.  Experience  seems  to  prove 
that  each  type  has  its  own  advantages, 
and  the  likelihood  is  that  when  air- 
ship fleets  come  to  be  composed  after 
the  manner  of  naval  fleets  all  three 
systems  will  be  employed;  the  Zeppe- 
lin being  the  battleships  of  the  air.  the 
Gross  resembling  cruisers,  and  the  Par- 
sefal    resembling     torpedo-boats     for 


scouting  and  reconnaissance.  This 
last  is  the  cheapest;  next  to  it  comes 
the  Gross,  costing  ten  thousand 
pounds;  while  a  Zeppelin  amounts  to 
seventeen  thousand  pounds.  Accord- 
ing to  this  computation,  something  like 
two  hundred  and  fifty  air-ships  can  be 
built  for  the  price  of  one  first-class 
battleship,  which  means  that  an  al- 
most limitless  air-fleet  could  be  kept 
up  at  a  fraction  of  the  present  naval 
outlay. 

The  Gross  air-ship  is  called  after  its 
inventor,  the  commander  of  the  air- 
ship detachment  of  the  German  army. 
It  contains  four  thousand  flve  hun- 
dred cubic  metres  of  gas,  and  is  pro- 
pelled by  two  motors.  Under  the  ci- 
gar-shaped body  is  a  light  framework 
to  which  the  cage  is  hung.  This 
framework  holds  the  balloon  firm; 
hence  its  name — semi-rigid.  The  col- 
lapsible Parsefal  can  be  transported  in 
carts  when  emptied  of  its  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  cubic  metres  of  gas. 
In  shape  it  resembles  a  sausage,  and 
the  cage,  in  which  ten  people  can  be 
accommodated.  Is  hung  on  to  the  bal- 
loon by  broad  bands.  A  distinct  nov- 
elty of  this  system  Is  the  method  of 
ascending  and  descending.  In  the 
bow  and  in  the  stern  are  small  bal- 
loons which  can  be  flUed  with  air  from 
the  cage  and  emptied  at  will.  On  fill- 
ing the  stern  baltoon,  that  part  of  the 
body  is  made  heavier,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  bow  rises^  pointing  upward, 
in  which  direction  the  air-ship  is 
driven  by  the  motors.  For  landing, 
the  reverse  process  takes  place;  and 
for  balancing  on  high,  both  air-bal- 
loons are  emptied. 

Both  the  Gross  and  the  Parsefal 
may  be  seen  almost  any  day  over  Ber- 
lin, where  they  are  stationed.  They 
have  been  tested  at  army  manoeuvres, 
and  have  given  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion in  scouting,  reconnoitring,  and 
carrying  despatches.  Quite  recently 
the  Gross  was  supplied  with  a  special 
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system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  estab- 
lish constant  communication  with 
headquarters  and  also  with  other  air- 
ships of  the  fleet. 

At  present  this  airship  fleet  consists 
of  three  Zeppelins,  three  Parsefals,  and 
two  Gross  dirigibles.      To  these  must 
be  added  a  number  of  air-ships  built 
or    building    by     private    companies. 
Most  important  .among   these   is   the 
monster  measuring  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  metres  long  by  sixty  metres 
wide  now  being  built  at  Mannheim. 
Nineteen  thousand  cubic  metres  of  gas 
will   be    required   to   fill    it,   and   the 
four  motors  of  between  five  hundred 
and  six  hundred  horse-power  are  in- 
tended to  drive  it  at  a  speed  of  fifty  to 
sixty  kilometres  an  hour.      This  air- 
ship is  to  be  ready  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year,  and,  according  to  the  model, 
is  to  be  a  combination  of  all  the  three 
systems,  though  it  will  be  lighter  than 
the  Zeppelin,  which  weighs  as  heavy 
as  the  sleeping-car  of  a  corridor  train. 
Another   air-ship   promised   for  the 
autumn,  of  which  great  things  are  ex- 
pected, is   the   Siemens-Schuckert,   on 
which  a  staff  of  engineers  has  been 
employed  for  the  last  two  years.     It  is 
of  the  Parsefal   type,  measuring  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  metres  long 
by  thirteen  metres  broad,  and  having 
a  gas-holding  capacity  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand  cubic   metres,   divided   between 
two  gas-bags  made  of  specially  pre- 
pared three-ply  cot  ton- wool.       In  the 
fore  cage  there  are  two  Daimler  mo- 
tors of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
horse-power  each,  and  another  pair  of 
the  same  strength  in  the  aft  cage.    In 
the  middle  of  the  body  is  a  third  cage 
for  the  steering-gear  and   aeronautic 
instruments.      Particular   interest    at- 
taches to  this  dirigible,   as  it  is   ex- 
pected to  decide  the  dispute  regarding 
the  merits  of  the  rigid  and  collapsible 
types.       Experts    fear    the    increased 
danger  of  having  so  much  gas  In  one 


balloon,  and  also  draw  attention  to  the 
great  wastage.  Yet  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact  that  all  inventors  add  to  the 
size  and  gas  holding  capacity  of  every 
new  air-ship  they  build,  also  to  its 
motor-power. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it 
is  as  an  instrument  of  war  that  the 
air-ship  is  regarded  in  Germany.  All 
the  construction  going  on  in  the  coun- 
try is  partially  financed  by  the  GU>v- 
emment  on  condition  that  the  naval 
or  military  authorities  shall  have  the 
first  offer  of  purchasing  after  the  ini- 
tial trials. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1884,  the 
air-ship    detachment   of    the   German 
army  has  continued  to  increase  in  im- 
portance until  now  it  has  become  a 
recognized  branch  of  the  service,  con- 
sisting of  several  battalions,  to  which 
large  drafts  of  officers  and  men  are 
commanded   for  certain  fixed  periods 
of  theoretical  and  practical  training. 
Hence  the  number  of  competent  men 
is  not  limited  to  those  serving  at  the 
depots  for  air-ships,  and  a  strong  re- 
serve is  always  at  hand  to  man  each 
new  dirigible  that  passes  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  authorities.    Extensive 
practice   is   carried   out   in    droppings 
dynamite  torpedoes  on  targets;  photo- 
graphing forts  and  position  of  troops, 
and   sending  the  films  by   means  of 
pigeon-post  to  be  developed  and  printed 
at  headquarters;  and  in  signalling  by 
means  of  a  number  of  balls  hung  over 
the  side  on  a  rod,  especially  employed 
in    connection    with    artillery    target- 
practice. 

In  this  the  navy  also  takes  part 
Flights  are  made  from  Heligoland  and 
Kiel,  and  it  is  suspected  that  the 
Parsefal  I.  and  Oro^  /.,  both  of  which 
disappeared  mysteriously  from  Berlin 
some  months  ago,  are  now  used  for 
this  purpose.  Naturally,  the  -  greatest 
secrecy  is  observed  in  all  these  prepa- 
rations, and  much  of  the  experimental 
work  is  conducted  under  cover  of  the 
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nis^ht;  yet  it  is  clear  to  all  who  liave 
bad  occasien  to  study  the  subject  evea 
from  a  distance  that  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  services  of  the  army  and 
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navy  air-ships  are  doing  all  in  their 
I)ower  to  make  them  as  perfect  instru- 
ments of  war  as  human  invention  can 
contrive. 

Richard  Thirsk. 
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BOOK  I. 
IN  OLD  MADRAS 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OLD  XHXMIBB. 

'Pon  my  life  he  has  come  after 
all!"  the  sick  man  upon  the  charpoy 
beneath  the  punkah  in  the  wide  bare 
room  of  Ga  Sao  Thom^  was  soliloquiz- 
ing. The  lapse  was  no  symptom  of 
his  sickness — he  was  very  sick — but 
the  inveterate  habit  of  a  European 
whose  intercourse  with  men  of  his 
color  had  been  severed  years  before, 
and  who  permitted  himself  the  use  of 
his  mother  tongue  in  long  confabula- 
tions, letting  his  inmost  thought  loose 
in  self-communings,  secure  in  the  ig- 
norance of  his  servants. 

The  wasted  body  turned  painfully 
upon  its  string  mattress,  t<he  lean,  lined 
face  half-hidden,  fakir  fashion,  in  an 
Oriental  profusion  of  hair  and  beard, 
took  on  a  singularly  apprehensive  ex- 
pression as  his  guest  entered. 

The  man  had  been  effeminately 
handsome  when  in  his  prime;  but  his 
prime  was  long  past  All  that  the— at 
that  day— extravagant  and  barbaric 
growth  of  hair  permitted  to  be  seen 
was  a  pair  of  sunken  eyes  veiled  hj 
tufted  black  eyebrows,  a  thin,  aquil- 
ine nose,  and  a  lofty  forehead  with 
which  life  had  dealt  hardly;  it  was 
ploughed  f^m  temple  to  temple  with 
the  parallel  groovings  of  worry,  vex- 
ation, and  disappointment,  and  cleft 
between  the  eyes  by  the  sharp  imprint 
of  temper;  but  laid  across  these  disfig- 
urements was  a  more  lightly  traced 
structure  of  vertical  wrinkles  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  brows  In  secret 
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night  horrors  of  self-disgust  You 
shall  see  this  double  fret-work  upon 
the  foreheads  of  aged,  long-sentence 
criminals:  it  gives  to  a  countenance  a 
singularly  forbidding  expression. 

The  lower  face  was  clothed  with  a 
beard  of  some  years*  growth;  white 
and  full  it  flowed  from  cheeks  and 
throat  below  a  black  down-curving 
moustache.  This,  and  a  V-shaped 
patch  of  ebon  hair  upon  the  lower  lip 
and  chin,  dividing  the  pati'iarchal 
whiteness  upon  either  side  of  it,  gave 
a  sinister  cast  to  the  emaciated  face, 
with  its  delicate  features  and  harsh 
expression. 

*'Remove  the  bhrds,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing a  TamU  servant,  who  sepa- 
rated and  caged  the  fighting  quails 
and  slipped  silently  from  the  room. 
His  master  turned  his  head  with  stud- 
ied nonchalance  to  the  visitor  who  had 
come  in  response  to  his  urgent  request, 
the  man  upon  whom  be  had  not  set 
eyes  for  three  years,  yet  whose  pres- 
ence he  found  as  detestably  familiar 
as  though  they  had  quarrelled  and 
parted  yesterday. 

Yes,  there  he  stood  again,  the  erect, 
well-poised  figure  that  owed  nothing  of 
its  soldierly  set-up  to  straps  or  pad- 
ding, and  there,  bent  upon  him,  were 
those  experienced,  uncompromising 
eyes,  direct,  unsnUling,  non-committal 
as  ever,  and  the  firm  chin  and  muscu- 
lap  lips  with  the  capacity  for  restrained 
and  courteous  speech  which  he  had 
tested  so  often — all  that  he  had 
known,  line  by  line,  and  contour  l^y 
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coutour,  and  hated  with  the  hatred  of 
a  Jealous  colleague  for  twenty  years. 

To  the  sick  man  the  comely  health, 
vigor,  and  sanity  of  his  visitor  were  so 
many  offences.  The  fellow's  appear- 
ance was  too  disgustingly  satisfac- 
tory. Here  was  the  subordinate 
whom  he  had  sworn  to  break  stUl  un- 
broken, the  comrade  whom  he  had  In- 
jured and  maligned  In  vain,  who  had 
silently  lived  down  his  spite.  He 
loathed  him  point  by  point  and  feature 
by  feature  with  the  unpardonlng,  per- 
sonal animosity  of  the  wrong-doer 
for  the  creature  whom  he  has 
wronged. 

He  found  himself  beginning  to 
shake.  He  had  planned  this  inter- 
view, schooled  himself  for  It;  but  now, 
at  the  first  Instant  of  contact,  discov- 
ered that  he  had  miscalculated  his  en- 
durance; his  three  years'  secretion  of 
hatred  came  near  to  choking  him;  It 
surged  to  his  lips  with  an  almost  phys- 
ical revulsion;  he  gulped  it  down. 
Not  yet— not  yet — ^presently. 

"Haw,  Justin,  how  d'ye  do?  I  pro- 
test I  am  glad  to  see  ye.  Infinitely 
obliged,  I'm  sure.  Be  seated,  I  beg. 
Pardon  my  want  of  ceremony;  I  grow 
curst  uncivil:  'tis  the  price  one  pays 
for  this  life  .  .  .  servants,  only 
servants  to  consider,  ye  see.  What! 
no  chair?  None,  as  I  live!  I  have 
but  few  white  callers,  ye  know;  but 
still  I  have  a  chair  or  two  somewhere. 
My  bearer  shall  smart  for  this,  begad  I 
Excuse  my  not  rising.  I  get  damned 
helpless.  Will  ye  be  pleased  to  col- 
lect cushions,  rugs,  anything  as  a 
makeshift?  Thanks,  I  swear  I  am  be- 
holden to  ye." 

The  visitor  had  not  opened  his  lips 
since  entering;  he  had  bowed  and 
bowed  again.  His  reception  surprised 
blm,  the  manner  of  it  was  all  wrong. 
Curt  coolness  might  have  passed,  or 
any  degree  of  civil  reserve,  but  this 
offhand,  de  haut  en  Ims  assumption  of 
a  superior  geniality  I'ang  false;  there 


was  nothing  in  the  past  relations  of 
the  two  to  Justify  it.  The  man  upon 
the  couch  had  not  offered  his  hand  at 
his  entering,  nor  pleaded  disablement 
in  excuse;  yet  some  infirmity  seemed 
la  the  case,  for  the  right  hand  and 
wrist  lay  motionless  within  the  loose 
swathes  of  a  silken  shawl.  All  the 
life  of  the  members  seemed  concen- 
trated in  those  fleshless  yellow  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  which  tapped  rest- 
lessly upon  the  lid  of  a  small  box 
within  reach. 

An  awkward  silence  fell,  mere  vacu- 
ity, which  Justin  sought  to  fill  with 
some  murmured  commonplace.  The 
other  was  not  attending,  was  insensible 
to  the  solecism  and  broke  into  a  sec- 
ond soliloquy.  "Damme,  the  fellow  has 
worn  well,  dev'lish  well!  Ye  are  stand- 
ing the  climate  better  than  any  of 
us,"  he  pursued,  rousing,  and  address- 
ing his  visitor  directly  and  clearly  as 
one  addresses  a  foreigner.  "  'Tls  not 
your  liver  that  is  taking  ye  Home. 
Lucky  dog!  Ye  were  always  a  fellow 
of  careful  habits.  Well,  the  mess  had 
its  laug^,  but  'tis  your  turn  to-day — 
at  what  is  left  of  us." 

Justin  bowed  with  a  grave  little 
smile,  attentive  and  watchful,  but  said 
nothing.  He  had  no  small-talk,  nor 
desired  to  prolong  the  interview.  He 
had  arranged  his  cushions  at  his  host's 
left  hand,  not  too  near:  the  room  was 
large,  hot,  and  empty  of  furniture.  He 
observed  with  some  surprise  that  the 
punkah  hung  motionless.  He  was 
amazed  at  the  change  in  his  late  colo- 
nel, but  hoped  that  he  was  success- 
fully concealing  his  astonishment. 
The  man  was  altered  out  of  knowl- 
edge. He  had  come  unprepared  for 
such  disguise.  Not  alone  the  beard, 
but  the  hair,  white  as  old-age  and  long 
as  a  woman's,  seemed  extraordinary  in 
one  wliom  he  had  known  as  the  most 
point  device  exponent  of  the  military 
mode  of  his  day. 

Travis  had  a&opted  the  native  habit 
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— loose     trousers,     cummerbund,     and 
voluminous  silken  jacket 

With  Justin  it  was  a  fundamental 
conception  that  an  Bnglishman  in  the 
East  should  respect  his  blood,  and 
that  declension  to  the  native  standard 
of  morals  was  petty  treason  to  the 
Company  whose  salt  he  ate.  The 
man  refused  on  principle  to  conde- 
«cend  in  meats,  dress,  or  manners. 
"Depend  on't,"  he  had  once  said,  pro- 
voked to  speak  out  by  finding  a  sub- 
altern chewing  betel,  "you  won't  con- 
ciliate these  people  by  sinking  to  their 
level.  They  appreciate  caste;  let  us 
maintain  our  own,  one  equally  above 
Brahmin  and  Muslim."  He  was  one 
of  the  few  who  never  wore  mufti,  who 
would  have  as  soon  accepted  dustoor 
upon  a  regimental  contract  as  ridden 
with  the  short  stirrup,  and  would  havo 
only  relinquished  his  queue  with  his 
life. 

To  such  a.  precisian  the  spectacle 
presented  by  Colonel  Travis  was  de- 
plorable. The  fellow  had  let  himself  go. 

The  sensitive  vanity  of  the  d^classd 
was  conscious  of  his  guest's  tacit  dis- 
approval, and  resented  it  whilst  en- 
dorsing its  justice.  The  man  felt  his 
ground  giving:  he  had  lured  his  old 
subordinate  to  his  house  for  a  pur- 
pose of  his  own,  but  had  mismanaged 
the  piece  badly;  here,  Ht  the  rising  of 
the  curtain,  the  other  fHled  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  whilst  his^own  pretension 
to  the  leading  part  wa^  discounted  by 
the  costume  of  his  choice,  and  his  hec- 
toring to  the  weak  im|»ertinence  of  a 
native. 

"Damn  it!"  he  muttered  in  his 
beard,  "I  should  have  known  better;  a 
fellow  in  his  shirt-tails  can't  stand  up 
to  uniforms  even  in  private." 

In  a  word,  he  saw  himself  as  he 
was,  and  his  enemy  as  he  might  have 
been:  one  of  those  men  who  carry 
their  middle-age  so  easily — the  sort 
that  throws  oif  or  pulls  through  illness 
to  which  fellows  of  bulkier  physique 


succumb;  a  man  with  unsuspected  re- 
serves of  endurance  at  call,  who  had 
repeatedly  worn  down  younger  and 
more  muscular  men  upon  the  march, 
until  at  length  "Justin's  luck"  had  be- 
come a  proverb  with  his  mess. 

"Ye  don't  answer  me,  I  say!  (Why 
the  devil  can't  he  speak?)"  snarled  the 
sick  man  with  the  sudden  impatience 
of  an  invalid.  "I  asked  ye  why  ye 
have  come  to  see  me,  eh?"  (He  had 
asked  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  was 
unaware  that  the  question  which  was 
puzzling  him  had  not  passed  his  lips.) 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  I  assure  you  I 
did  not  catch  what  ye  said.  Silk 
scrapes  so,  ye  know.  Why? — well — 
my  dear  sir,  because  ye  sent  for  me. 
Why  else?" 

"That's  so;  I  did,  begad,"  muttered 
the  other. 

"And  now  that  I'm  here  what  can  I 
do  for  ye,  or  rather,  what  d'ye  want 
me  to  do  for  ye?" 

The  distinction  savored  of  fineness, 
but  the  speaker  was  constitutionally 
wary;  also  he  knew  his  man. 

"  'Twas  monstrous  good  of  ye  to 
come,"  said  the  other,  fencing  the 
question.  "Considering  the  terms  we 
have  been  upon,  I  never  thought  to 
see  ye  under  my  roof.  My  roof!" 
His  eye  roved  over. the  walls  and  floor: 
a  slipper  too  small  for  a  man's  use 
lay  in  a  corner.  "Custom  of  the  coun- 
try, Justin,  but  'tis  the  very  devil.  Ye 
did  well  to  stick  to  your  bachelor  quar- 
ters; what  with  the  women,  and  the 
children  (what  on  earth  is  a  gentleman 
to  do  with  a  brown  family  at  Home? 
—-or  here?)  and  the  debts  (this  place  is 
mortgaged  for  more  than  it  will  ever 
fetch.  That  Is  why  the  sowkar  fellow 
don't  foreclose).  Ye'll  be  saying 
*What  has  the  man  done  with  the  pa/ 
godas?'  Phew!  they  simply  went  You 
are  going  Home,  they  tell  me"  (a  keen, 
veiled  glance  went  after  the  words), 
"but  there's  no  going  Home  for  me: 
the  only  way  out  of  It  is  to  die  of  it, 
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sir:  yes,  die  out  of  it  and  cheat  the 
sharks.  And  that  is  what  I'm  doing 
as  fast  as  I  can."  His  voice  slowed 
down  to  a  husky  whisper,  his  face 
turned  from  his  visitor,  his  hand  went 
creeping  out  to  that  box  upon  the  ta- 
ble within  reach.  Justin,  with  pity  In 
his  fine  face,  saw  what  was  coming, 
and  frowned  slightly  as  his  comrade  of 
other  years,  his  commanding  officer 
and  enemy  since,  swallowed  the  drug 
which  had  ruined  him,  but  without 
which  he  was  now  incapable  of  con- 
centrated thought  or  continuous  con- 
versation. 

In  another  minute  he  was  another 
man:  his  eye  filled,  his  voice  gathered 
volume,  there  seemed  less  languor  or 
more  purpose  In  his  attitude. 

**Why  did  ye  come?"  he  asked  again: 
and  this  time  there  was  a  depth  of 
crafty  undertone  which  did  not  alto- 
gether escape  the  man  he  addressed. 
"Are  Plassy  men  getting  so  com- 
mon?" began  Justin,  but  the  other 
broke  in: 

**P61asl?    I'm    not    quite    the    last. 
There's  Rumbold.      You  are  to  carry 
his  despatches,  I  hear.      He  must  have 
granted   you   an   Interview.    You   will 
have  sate  at  his  table,  or  will  to-nlght 
before  sailing?    I  thought  as  much! — 
and   will   drink   his   wine    (as    Stuart 
drank  Pigot's   the  night  he  betrayed 
him).      Your  pardon;  no  offence!      O 
yes,  Rumbold  is  a  P^lasi  man,  took  his 
wound  there.    When  he  offers  ye  his 
hand    presently,    will    it    feel    sticky? 
Mind  ye,  there's  Plgot  blood  between 
the  fingers.    7e  know  it!**  with  sudden 
heat  which  as  suddenly  cooled.    **Ah, 
P^lesl;  yea,  I   was  there."    He  drew 
deeper    breath   and    for    the   moment 
looked  almost  noble.    **You  came  out 
later,  Wandewash  was  your  first  af- 
fair."   Justin  nodded.       '*But,  Pfilasi; 
there   was  never   another   battle   like 
that   in    our   time,    or   in   any    other, 
surely.    'Twaa  the  beginning  of  it  all. 
Hotter    affairs    perhaps,    but    we   did 


know  the  odds  and  we  didn't  know  the 
niggers  wouldn't  fight       And,   as  ye 
are  thinking,  we  need  not  backbite  one 
another,  for  there's  mighty  few  of  us 
left.       Twenty  years   of   the   climate 
plays  the  deuce  with  a  man's  constitu- 
tion.   (It  hasn't  touched   his,   begad!) 
Ye  are  pitying  me.    I  swear  I  will  not 
be    pitied:   d'ye    hear   me?    Tut — ^tut! 
Your  pardon's  begged,  'tis  part  of  my 
complaint — ^physical,    purely    physical. 
A  damnable  habit,  this,  ye  are  think- 
ing," he  tapped  the  box,  "and  the  fel- 
low is  a  slave  to  it,  a  man  that  was 
once  a  fine  soldier,  but,  damme,  what 
would  ye  have  me  do?    It  will  be  the 
death  of  me,  I  grant  ye;  but  to  swear 
off  is  past   mortal   endurance.    (Does 
he  think  I've  not  tried  that  he  looks 
at  me  like  that?)  I  learned  the  trick 
from  him,  a  man  If  ever  the  Almighty 
made  one,  but  It  gripped  him;  I'm  told 
he's  dying." 

Justin  divined  that  he  spoke  of 
Olive,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  of  his 
death.  The  invalid  seemed  exciting: 
himself,  talking  against  time,  nerving 
himself  for  a  task  to  which  he  found 
himself  unequal.  There  was  nothing 
for  Justin  but  to  await  the  man's 
pleasure:  he  had  his  own  hand  to  play 
later. 

"There  were  sixteen  of  us  at  the 
council  of  war  in  the  tope  before  the 
action,"  muttered  Travis.  "As  Junior 
I  had  spoken  first.  'Attack  at  once!' 
was  my  word.  Goote  smacked  his 
thigh  and  backed  me  when  his  turn 
came,  but  the  Chief  was  cold-  Fifty- 
three  heavy  bullock-guns  served  by 
French  are  brutally  heavy  odds 
against  six  little  brass  field  pieces." 

Still  Justin  waited  and  watched  for 
an  opening.  How  the  man  had  fallen! 
It  was  three  years  since  Colonel 
Travis  had  sent  in  his  papers.  Not  a 
day  too  soon;  a  day  sooner  would  have 
been  better  for  a  reputation  which 
had  then  escaped  the  smirch  of  a  dis- 
tressing failure  of  nerve  upon  the  occa- 
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Bion  of  a  Moharrum  riot;  a  failure  sud- 
den, abject,  irrecoverable,  sucli  as  lies 
in  wait  for  the  yictims  of  the  drug. 
Since  that  day  the  regiment  had  never 
beheld  the  face  of  Its  former  com- 
mandant. 

That  Justin  had  seen  nothing  of  him 
meanwhile  was  not  surprising.  It 
was  many  years  since  the  men  had 
been  upon  any  but  service  terms. 
They  had  messed  together,  fought  and 
marched  in  company  without  exchang- 
ing a  word  that  was  not  demanded  by 
the  exigencies  of  their  duties.  All  this 
had  been  notorious  to  their  subalterns 
and  colleagues  who  had  amused  them- 
selves with  watching  Travis's  bitter 
but  impotent  malice,  and  the  cool,  def- 
erential displeasure  with  which  Justin 
held  his  enemy  at  arm's-length.  The 
trouble,  whatever  It  was,  had  begun 
when  the  men  were  subalterns,  had 
continued  whilst  they  commanded  op- 
posite wings,  and  in  no  way  had 
abated  when  one  was  promoted  to  the 
colonelcy,  nor  when  that  brief  period 
of  command  had  closed  in  disgrace. 

Whatever  had  been  the  opinion  of 
the  mese  in  the  old.  days,  the  sympathy 
of  his  fellows  had  for  long  been  ac- 
corded to  the  man  who  in  a  difficult 
position  had  borne  himself  with  dig- 
nity, and  bad  never  been  known  to 
speak  ill  of  a  persistent  traducer. 

"Yes,  I  sent  for  ye— (didn't  think 
for  a  moment  he'd  come,  though) — sent 
for  ye,  Justin,  to  ask  ye  a  plain  ques- 
tion—or it  might  run  to  two." 

It  was  coming  then,  coming  at  last 
Major  Justin's  eye  was  upon  his  in- 
terrogator. He  signified  by  a  grave, 
silent  inclination. 

"Why  didn't  ye  send  your  cartel? 
The  mess  expected  It  of  ye?" 

"Neither  you  nor  I,  Travis,  have  at 
all  times  governed  ourselves  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  mess." 

Travis*s  eye  contracted,  he  sucked 
in  his  moustache.  ("A  compliment 
paid  to  himself  and  a  back-hander  for 


me.    He  was  always  my  master  in  re- 
partee, damn  him!")  he  muttered;  then 
aloud,  "I  repeat,  why  didn't  ye  send 
me  your  friend?" 
"When?" 

"When!  he  says  *when.'     Curse  ye, 

sir,   ye  shall  not  fence  my  question! 

When,    Indeed!      Well,    after    Wande- 

wash." 

"The  circumstances  of    that    affair, 

Colonel     Travis "     began     Justin, 

weighing  his  words;  but  the  other  took 
him  up  impetuously. 

"The  circumstances  of  that  affair 
are  not  unknown  to  me,  sir.  You 
*saved  my  life.  Have  I  ever  repudi- 
ated the  service?  That  I  bitterly  re- 
sented it,  and  do  still  resent  it.  Is  be- 
side the  mark.  Enough  that  ye  put  it 
out  of  my  power  to  send  my  friend  to 
you.  But  I  had  given  ye  ample  occa- 
sion before  that  affair,  and  have,  as  I 
think,  given  ye  enough  since,  to  Justify 
ye  in  seeking,  or  seizing,  or  making — 
have  it  your  own  way — a  path  out  of 
an  impossible  position.  And  now  ye 
are  going  Home.  (The  fellow  thinks 
to  see  her!) — and  will  see  her.*'  The 
voice  ran  up  into  head-notes,  the  face 
grew  distorted  with  passion,  the  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand  contracted,  but 
the  hidden  right  hand,  which  Justin 
now  suspected  to  be  paralyzed,  lay  mo- 
tionless under  its  wraps. 

"Her — her,"  he  repeated  himself 
with  a  smack  of  the  lip  and  facial  con- 
tortions painful  to  witness. 

"Colonel  Travis,"  interrupted  Justin, 
rising,  "I  have  entered  your  house  at 
your  particular  request,  upon  a  mat- 
ter of  business — ^you  expressly  wrote 
'business.'  But  there  are  matters 
which  I  cannot  and  will  not  discuss 
with  ye." 

"You  shall,  sir.  You  shall  pledge 
me  on  the  Grospels  that  ye  will 
neither— 


»f 


"Not  another  word,  sir- 


»» 


"Neither  see  the  woman   nor  com- 
municate  " 
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'I  beg  to  wish  ye  a  good-day,"  in- 
terposed Justin  rapidly,  liis  hand  upon 
the  hanging  chick  in  the  doorway. 

"Cross  that  threshold  at  your  peril, 
sir.  I  mean  itT'  cried  the  sick  man, 
with  a  kind  of  breathless  savagery,  sit- 
ting suddenly  up  and  whipping  a  pis- 
tol from  under  that  shawl  with  his 
hitherto  concealed  right  band.  "She 
Is  my  wife  still,"  covering  his  man 
with  his  weapon  at  the  toise.  "Swear! 
I  say,  swear!  Down  on  your  knees, 
sir-  I'll  give  ye  whilst  I  count  five. 
One— two — ^three!  Swear,  ye  fool!... 
or  I  blow  the  brains  out  of  your  head 

— four-rfl " 

The  explosion  in  that  confined 
space  seemed  to  lift  the  ceiling; 
smoke  filled  the  room,  through  which 
Justin,  still  standing,  saw  his  would-be 
murderer  drop  the  smoking  barrel  and 
wring  his  pistol-hand  with  a  gesture 
of  pain  for  a  moment  ere  he  snatched 
a  phial  from  beneath  his  pillow.  He 
divined  that  the  man  was  about  to  de- 
stroy himself.  In  two  strides  he  was 
beside  the  couch  and  had  taken  the 
phial  from  the  nerveless  fingers  that 
held  it,  and  was  bending  over  his  en- 
emy. The  wretch  fell  back,  bleating 
hoarsely:  "Let  me  die!  You  are  the 
better  man — ^always  were.  Ye  have 
me  all  round.  To  miss  such  a  mark! 
— overcharged,  of  course;  the  thing 
threw  high  and  has  gone  near  to  break- 
ing my  wrist."  He  lay  back  gasping 
and  whimpering,  a  deplorable  specta- 
cle. Justin,  standing  over  him,  had 
released  his  enemy's  wrist;  straighten- 
ing his  back,  he  drew  three  long 
breaths,  collecting  himself  and  count- 
ing. When  his  voice  was  steady 
enough  he  spoke. 

"Travis,  listen  to  me,  recollect  your- 
self, sir;  I  have  news  for  ye.  Is  it 
possible  that  ye  have  not  heard? 
Have  ye  no  correspondent  in  England? 
None?  Good  God!  Then  ye  did  not 
know  that  your  wife  has  been  dead 
these  twelve  months." 


The  speaker's  voice,  well  governed 
as  it  was,  had  a  husky  break  in  it; 
but  his  eye  carried  conviction. 
"7>cod/    What    d'ye    mean?    How? 

When? Begad,  a  minute  back  I'd 

not  have  taken  it  from  ye.  Dead? 
Are  ye  sure?  But  why  didn't  ye  say 
so  before  I  fired?" 

"You  would  not  have  believed  me; 
ye  own  as  much.    But  I  knew  it,  and 

besides " 

"Besides  what?  Ye  saw  my  hand 
shaking?  It  was  that.  The  fellow 
sees  what  a  wreck  of  a  thing  I  am  got 
to,  and  prefers  to  stand  his  chance, 
begad!— He  was  safer  so  than  on  the 
move,  by  the  Lord!  And  I  could  snuff 
a  candle  with  the  hair-trigger  in  my 
time." 

Justin  looked  down  upon  this  specta- 
cle of  ulcerated  vanity  with  disgust. 
What  held  him  there?  It  would  seem 
that  he  had  something  to  ask  in  his 
turn,  and  that  the  moment  for  asking 
it  had  come. 

Nineteen  men  out  of  twenty  would 
have  been  hurried  by  emotion  into 
hasty  action  of  some  sort  by  such  an 
outrage  as  this  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  He  had  been  enormously 
surprised,  and  his  pulses  were  still 
hammering,  for  even  an  old  soldier, 
habituated  to  the  ruses  and  night 
alarms  of  eastern  warfare,  cannot  look 
into  a  loaded  barrel  for  five  seconds 
without  a  shock;  but  the  resolution 
which  had  held  him  rigid  before  that 
barrel,  lest  by  rash  movement  he 
should  convert  to  a  catastrophe  what 
he  hoped  was  but  a  threat,  kept  him 
steady  In  the  dangerous  moment  of  re- 
action. He  saw  his  game  clearly  now; 
reproaches  would  spoil  all;  he  was  ex- 
periencing the  elation  of  the  player 
who  sees  that  a  slip  of  his  opponent 
has  given  him  mate  in  three  moves. 

Vacant  apathy  had  followed  the  an- 
guish of  chagrin.  The  crash  of  the 
discharge  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
breathless  silence  of  a  listening  house- 
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hold,  encroached  upon  now  by  the 
stealthy  rustle  of  approaching  gar- 
ments and  the  pit-a-pat  of  unshod  feet: 
the  chicks  were  separated  by  brown 
fingers,  but  Justin  gave  no  heed  to 
anything  but  the  ^upine  figure  upon 
the  charpoy  moving  uneasily  beneath 
his  eye. 

"Go  now  in  the  devirs  name!  I 
have  failed  again.  I  always  do  fail 
where  you  come  in;  always  have.  Now 
go.  Isn't  it  enough  to  have  scored  the 
last  trick  of  the  rubber?  *Tisn't  like 
yon,  Justin,  to  stand  there  watching 
me  wriggle  like  a  broken-backed 
snake.  Be  off,  I  say;  tell  any  tale  ye 
like  to  the  Fort;  say  I  was  drunk,  or 
had  taken  drugs  (ye  saw  me  take  the 
stuff);  tell  'em  I  am  mad,  if  ye  like: 
only  go!  Ye  were  a  fool  to  come  here 
to  tempt  me;  'twas  aU  I  wanted  ye 
for." 

'*But  not  all  I  want  of  you.  Gome, 
Travis,  ye'll  admit  ye  owe  me  some- 
thing. I  had  hoped  when  your 
message  came — had  fancied — 'fore 
Heaven,  man,  I  find  it  hard  to  refer 
to  her  in  your  presence.  She  is  with 
God.    What  of  the  children?" 

*Toiir«/"  whispered  the  other  with 
the  spite  of  a  chained  fiend. 

Ju8tin*s  mouth  tightened  for  an  in- 
stant, but  as  soon  relaxed.  *'That 
stab  comes  twenty  years  too  late.  You 
can't  hurt  me,  man,  nor  her  any  more. 
Ye  know  that  I  know;  and  I  know 
that  you  know;  why  keep  up  the  pre- 
tence?" 

"Jealousy,  my  infernal  Jealousy," 
whined  the  other, 

"There  were  children  when  ye  sent 
her  home,  a  boy  and  a  baby  girl. 
They'll,  be  grown-up  by  this,  though 
'tis  hard  to  believe  it  What  have  ye 
done — what  are  ye  doing  for  them? 
Come,  there  is  yet  time;  take  the  right- 
hand  turn  at  this  last,  and  permit  me 
to  help  ye." 

**Your  Those  rugged  black  brows 
Iifte<]   in  sheer  amaasement;  the  ques- 


tion, considered  as  a  word,  was  un- 
promising, but  the  tone  raised  Justin's 
hopes. 

"And  why  not  I?" 

**But  *tis  incredible.  Ye  never 
mean " 

"But  'tis  Just  what  I  do  mean.  I 
ask  ye  to  believe  that  it  shall  be  my 
duty,  my  pleasure,  my  privilege  to 
seek  them  out;  yes,  I'll  say  it — as  their 
poor  dead  mother's  early  friend, 
Travis — ^to  assist  them,  if  they  need  it. 
And  if  you,  even  now,  Travis,  would 
use  me  as  your  servant — in  this  par- 
ticular, mind,  in  this  particular. 
Think  man,  otherwise  I  come  to  them 
una  vouched,  a  stranger;  but  a  line 
from  you,  some  personal  trinket,  a  sig- 
net with  your  crest  for  the  lad;  your 
eword;  money  if  you  are  able— they 
may  be  in  want" 

The  men's  eyes  met  in  a  long  look; 
the  Major's  overcame.  He  knew  that 
he  had  scored  again. 

"'Pon  my  life,  Justin,  ye  are  the 
most  wonderful  fellow  in  India;  I  rob 
ye  of " 

'*Say  no  more,  Travis,  I  beg!"  cried 
the  conqueror,  with  low  vehemence, 
his  lips  a-tremble. 

"But  I  will  say  it  Have  not  I  led 
ye  the  devil  of  a  life;  aye,  for  twenty 
years;  kept  ye  back  in  the  service;  in- 
jured your  name?" 

"No,  Travis,  not  that" 

"But  I  did  my  worst.  Jealousy, 
sheer  Jealousy!  Yes,  and  inveigled  ye 
to  this  room  and  sent  a  bullet  point- 
blank  at  your  bead.  (And  he  stands 
there  and  asks  me  to  appoint  him 
trustee  for  the  children.    My  God!)" 

"And  you  will  do  it." 

"Gad,  then,  I  suppose  I  must," 
whimpering  weakly.  "Give — Gi — "  the 
capacity  for  connected  speech  was  eb- 
bing from  him,  the  dim  eye  roved,  the 
hand  went  exploring  in  the  direction 
of  that  fatal  box. 

"What,  again?"  protested  Justin, 
dreading ^9  second  resort  to  opium;  but 
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the  other  lay  gasping  and  collapsed  as 
if  at  the  point  of  death.  It  was  of 
the  first  necessity  that  he  should  live 
through  the  next  ten  minutes.  The 
ehuttered  room  seemed  stifling'  him: 
his  guest  glanced  at  the  idle  punkah. 

"No  use  ....  she  stopped  it 
...  to  listen  better/'  whispered  the 
ostensible  master  of  the  house  with 
scarcely  moving  lips.  "If  I  mayn't 
have  my  drug,  give  me  my  dram/*  he 
pleaded,  indicating  the  bottle. 

Justin,  wary  as  ever,  drew  the 
stopper  and  sniffed;  the  peculiar  aroma 
of  aniseed  reassured  him:  it  was  na- 
tive-made rack.  Travis  gulped  the 
spirit,  smacked  his  lips  feebly,  and 
was  presently  as  much  of  a  man  again 
as  he  ever  would  be. 

"See  here,  Justin,  ye  must  know,  for 
'tis  servants'  ffup,  that  I'm  a  squeezed 
lime.  That  prize  money?  the  mohurs? 
Gone!  This  woman  keeps  me,  not  I 
her:  the  land,  this  bungalow,  and  all 
that's  on  it,  are  hers;  or,  well,  his  who 
can  first  get  in  and  keep  in  when  I'm 
gone,  as  I  shall  be  presently." 

"Man,  Where's  your  nest-egg?"  asked 
Justin  bluntly,  who  had  listened  to 
this  sort  of  thing  from  dying  lips  be- 
fore in  his  time,  and  judged  by  the 
penitent's  shifty  eye  that  it  was  with 
•him  as  with  others:  there  would  be  at 
the  Oa  Sao  Thom4  some  secret  hoard 
well  hidden  from  dusky  housemates, 
but  available  for  momentary  use  at  a 
pinch. 

"(Must  I  trust  this  fellow?)"  Travis 
muttered  into  his  beard.  "  (It  seems 
so.)  D'ye  see  that  brace  of  pistols  on 
the  wall  there?"  He  caught  his 
breath  with  an  eye  on  the  hanging 
chick  in  the  doorway.  "They  should 
be  cased,  of  course,  but  I  like  'em-  bet- 
ter so;  they've  hung  there  this  many 
years;  handy,  ye  understand.  Native 
servants  all  thieves.  Well,"  a  long 
pause,  "ye  may  take  'em  to  the  chil- 
dren from  their  father." 

Justin  glanced  across  the  room.  The 


weapons  were  holster  arms  of  the  or- 
dinary service  pattern  of  the  day;  he 
lifted  them  from  their  hooks  and 
weighed  them  in  hand  in  turn, 
watched  furtively  by  the  other  from 
under  drooping  lids,  his  purpose  al- 
ready wavering. 

"For  her  children,  one  apiece,  as 
they  are,  mind,  as  they  are,"  the  in- 
valid gasped  breathlessly,  pinning 
himself  to  a  purpose  he  feared  to  fall 
back  from,  and  already  to  all  appear- 
ances far  down  the  hill  there  is  no  re- 
climbing,  but  In  reality  simulating 
greater  weakness  than  he  felt. 

"These,"  said  Justin  with  meaning, 
"are  loaded.  I  am  in  a  borrowed  sad- 
dle this  afternoon,  a  civilian's  saddle, 
without  holsters.  Will  ye  send  these 
to  my— 


>» 
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'I  will  not,  sir.  Have  I  not  thin 
moment  committed  them  to  your  own 
hand?    What  the  devil ?" 

The  Major  laid  the  weapons  upon 
the  foot  of  the  charpoy.  "Ye  must 
trust  me,  Travis.  What  are  the 
charges?" 

The  sick  man  agonized  dumbly  for  a 
minute.  It  was  the  bringing  to  the 
birth  of  the  most  shameful  secret  of  a 
shameful  life. 

"Gems,"  said  he  evasively;  "just 
gems,  nothing  more." 

"Not  the  lost  loot— the  Bexwara 
loot?"  said  Justin  Just  above  a  whis- 
per, and  tingling,  for  this  touched  his 
own  honor,  and  the  honor  of  his  regi- 
ment The  question  jumped  from  him, 
the  final  result  of  long,  unconscious 
brain-work  upon  his  part,  and  when  it 
fell  from  bis  lips  was  as  great  a  sur- 
prise to  himself  as  to  the  man  whom 
he  questioned.  He  would  have  called 
it  an  inspiration. 

"Confound  ye!  No!  Certainly  not! 
How  dare  ye  Insult  me!"  replied 
Travis,  making  some  futile  effort  to  as- 
sert himself;  but  under  the  dreadful, 
un wincing  scrutiny  of  the  eyes  of  the 
man  upon  whom  he  had  years  before 
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vainly  sought  to  fasten  the  stigma  of 
his  own  theft,  his  nerve,  finally  failed. 
Some  heart  trouble  made  him  clutch 
his  breast  and  gasp  feebly  for  relief. 
He  believed  himself  in  the  article  of 
death;  the  whole  inner  structure  of  de- 
ceit broke  up  with  him;  necessity  to 
confess  to  some  one  was  the  one  over- 
powering sensation.  The  pang  passed; 
he  lay  white  and  collapsed;  his  eyes 
opened  and  met  Justin's  with  a  new 
expression.  "Gad,  I'm  too  far  gone  to 
keep  it  up  any  longer.  Some  of  the 
stuff  might  be;  and  then  again  it  isn't. 
TeSf  then,  yesT  heaving  his  secret  off 
his  bosom.  "Have  it  your  own  way  if 
it  pleases  ye  to  clear  yourself  at  the 
expense  of  a  dying  brother  officer!*' 

"Travis!" 

"O,  you'll  be  a  rich  man  now,  worth 
a  plum.  'Tis  all  yours;  there  isn't  a 
man  in  the  present  officers'  mess,  nor 
a  sergeant,  nor  a  private  who  was  in 
that  affair,  only  you  and  I.  Take  the 
beastly  things  and  keep  them  if  ye 
will,  but  keep  your  mouth  shut  until 
I'm  gone." 

"Travis,  how  could  ye?  No,  I'm  not 
thinking  of  myself.  I  was  able,  praise 
God,  to  clear  myself.  That  charge 
never  stuck  as  some  of  yours  did 
(none  permanently  though,  all  forgot- 
ten). But  this  wasn't  like  you;  think, 
the  regiment " 

"Don't  look  like  that!  Take  your 
eyes  off  me,  sir,  I  tell  ye!  Our  fel- 
lows? They  took  their  chances,  I  took 
mine.  They  are  dead  and  gone,  every 
man  Jack  of  them.  (Oh,  I  give  ye  my 
word  I've  kept  count.)  The  affair  lies 
between  our  two  selves.  Besides, 
these  are  not  merely  the  N'wab's  State 
housings;  It  is  less  simple.  Some  of 
the  stones  I  came  by  fairly,  some  of 
the  others  I  passed  one  at  a  time  when 
on  leave  in  Calcutta.  I  made  a  mixed- 
up  matter  of  it  from  policy.  I  swear  I 
could  not  separate  the  things  now  my- 
self, nor  could  any  man  living.  Ye 
roust  take  to  the  business  as  It  stands: 


keep  the  stuff  or  hand  it  over  to  the 
brats." 

Justin  paced  the  length  of  the  room 
softly,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  con- 
sidering his  position  and  duty  in  the 
light  of  this  amazing  revelation.  The 
pistols  lay  where  he  had  placed  them. 
The  wretch  upon  the  charpoy  mut- 
tered on  and  on.  "The  grandest  jew- 
els, Rutnapura  gems,  Mysore  carbun- 
cles, and  some  pigeon-blood  Burmese, 
the  finest  of  alL  There's  more  than 
one  six-carat  stone  among  them,  but 
I've  never  dared  offer  them  to  a  sow- 
kar  by  way  of  raising  money  on  them: 
too  many  of  'em  are  named  stones, 
known  by  repute,  at  any  rate,  to  every 
goldsmith's  bazaar  in  Southern  India. 
Paris  the  only  market  for  'em;  and 
how  was  I  to  get  away  without  ready 
money?  ...  up  to  my  eyes  in 
debt  since  I  was  a  subaltern.  I  swear 
I've  applied  for  long  leave  a  dozen 
times,  or  thought  about  it;  but  some 
damned  thing  came  between  every 
time.  See  now,  over  a  year  ago  I 
thought  all  my  plans  were  laid:  but 
just  in  the  very  nick  that  infernal  kite 
Rumbold  swoops  upon  the  French  fac- 
tories; no  Paris  for  me!  Then  my 
heart  gave  out,  and  here  you  have  me. 

"The  Colonel  shouldn't  have  shown 
'em  to  us — ^you  and  me,  you  remember, 
none  else.  The  sight  of  that  big  ruby, 
the  'Heart  of  Rama'  the  natives  call 
it  ('tis  there  somewhere;  I've  not  dared 
to  look  at  it  for  years  past) — the  very 
glow  of  the  thing,  I  say,  was  enough 
to  turn  the  head  of  an  archbishop. 
But  It  didn't  turn  mine,  at  flist,  that  Is. 
•Put  them  under  guard,  sir,'  I  said  (ye 
remember),  but  the  fool  must  needs 
keep  them  in  his  quarters  over-night, 
the  N'wab's  house,  a  ramshackle  na- 
tive palace.  'The  best  guard  for  stuff 
like  this,'  says  he,  is  to  let  no  one 
know  ye  have  it' 

"Poor  Challoner!  dead  on  his  bed 
next  morning,  a'  frightful  object,  a 
pitch-plaster    over    his    mouth    and    a 
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knife-wouud  in  his  heart;  and  the  loot 
gone.  Not  a  soul  of  us  had  heard  a 
sound,  not  a  sentry  had  seen  any  one 
pass  the  lines.  You  remember  how 
we  turned  the  place  upelde-down,  but 
found  nothing.'' 

"How  then?"  asked  Justin,  turning 
upon  his  heel. 

"I*m   coming  to  it    Ye  shall  know 
everything;  and  when  ye  do  ye  shall 
judge  whether  I,  or  the  man  ye  are  to 
dine   with    to-night,    comes   out    best; 
there's  no  blood  between  my  fingers; 
I  never  harmed  any  man  but  yourself. 
Loot?  What  is  loot?  I'll  take  my  oath 
that  the   stuff    in    those   barrels    was 
come  by  more  cleanly  than  Pigot's  big 
diamond  that  he  bragged  so  about,  or 
those  mortgages  that  cost  him  his  life. 
Listen  now.    (The  loot  was  gone,  ab- 
solutely gone.    Ye  admit  so  much?)    I 
had   taken    my    turn    at   rounds    that 
night    A  white  full  moon  it  was,  an 
impossible   time   for   surprise   or  rob- 
bery:  it  made  us  all  careless.      One 
could  see  a  Jackal  cross  the  road  at  a 
hundred  paces;  the  brute's  coat  might 
not  show,  but  his  shadow  did,  skating 
on    the    white    as    black    as    ink.    It 
struck   me   that   our  horse-lines   were 
restless.    The  beasts  had  had  a  hard 
day  of  it  and  should  have  been  quiet, 
yet  here  one  and  there  another  blew, 
half  arose,  and  lay  down  again.    Then 
one  near  the  well  got  to  his  feet  with 
a  plunge  and  snorted;  I  heard  him  lash 
out,  his  shoe  shone  in  the  moon  like 
silver,  and  the  blow  sounded  dull,  as 
if  it  had  got  home.    There's  something 
wrong,   thought   I,   and   went    to  see. 
There,  close  to  the  brute's  heels  lay  a 
man,  flat  upon  his  face,  as  he  had  been 
caught  by   the   hoof  whilst  wriggling 
down  the  line  upon  his  belly  in   the 
shadow  cast  by  the  horses.    He  was 
stone  dead,  his  temple  driven  in,  stark 
naked,  greased  all  over,  a  professional 
thief,  as  I  took  it,  a  biehri  between  his 
teeth,  and  close  by  his  hand  a  little 
tight     bundle — these.      The    Bexwara 


loot,  ye'U  say.  But  were  they?  That 
is  exactly  the  point  There  ye  have 
it  The  regiment  had  lost  something, 
I  own;  and  I  had  found  something,  I'll 
admit  Mind  ye,  'twas  impossible  to 
identify;  the  thief  had  Droken  every- 
thing out  of  its  setting,  ye  remember. 
'Twas  a  parcel  no  bigger  than  a  goose- 
egg,  just  loose  stones;  and  whose? 
Tell  me  that!  That  was  precisely  the 
question.  I'ou  might  have  answered 
it  in  one  way,  I  answered  it  in  an- 
other. I  took  that  dead  nigger  by  his 
top-knot,  dragged  him  two  steps  to  the 
well-side,  and  dropped  him  in.  The 
stones  were  mine,  and  they  are  mine. 
Give  them  to  me.  I've  changed  ray 
mind,  I  tell  ye." 

The  miserable  wretch  had  slipped 
back  to  his  normal  self:  half  arising, 
he  made  a  feeble  snatch  at  the  pistols 
where  they  lay  at  his  feet;  but  another 
spasm  seized  him,  he  fell  back  gasp- 
ing; the  attack  passed,  he  lay  pant- 
ing. 

Justin,  without  replying,  was  tryins: 
pens;  the  other,  regaining  self-control, 
nodded. 

"Ye  play  for  safety.  I  don't  blame 
ye.  An  authority  is  what  you  want; 
word  it  your  own  way,  but  make  it 
irrevocable,  for  there's  a  devil  on  the 
watch  behind  that  chick,  and  there'll 
be  seven  at  my  elbow  directly.  (Ton 
my  soul,  I  doubt  it  he  wins  clear  of  the 
bungalow  as  it  is;  he  won't  if  they 
have  an  inkling  of  what  he  carries.) 
Be  quick  with  it,  man,  and  make  sure 
work,  for  the  yellow  Jezebel  that  owns 
me  will  twLst  the  whole  story  out  of 
me  to-night,  and  I  shall  find  myself 
denying  everything  I've  told  ye,  peti- 
tioning the  Governor,  memorializing 
the  Honorable  Ck)urt  by  the  next  mail: 
so  make  it  a  tight  deed  of  gift,  and  be 
quick,  man,  quick,  for  I'm  sinking." 

Justin  did  not  reply;  his  t)eu  moved 
sedately;  the  result  lay  boldly  legible, 
free  from  blot  or  interlineation.  H«) 
read:  "I,  Maurice    Fane    Travis,    late 
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colonel  of  the  Honble.  East  India  Com- 
pany's  thirty-ninth   regiment   of   foot, 
herewith  give    and    make    oyer    abso- 
lutely and  irrevocably,  of  my  own  fre<^ 
will  and  motion,  to  Wade  Justin,  ma- 
jor of  the  above  regiment,  two  pistols 
with    their    charges,    supposed    to    be 
gems,  but  at  this  time  of  giving  unex- 
amined and  unverified  by  the  said  Jus- 
tin, to  have  and  to  hold,  use,  convert, 
sell,  exchange,  or  realize,  as  he  may 
think  fit,  in  trust  for  my  two  children 
lawfully    begotten    of    my    late    wife, 
Agatha  Travis,  born  Draycott;  to  wit, 
Draycott  Sigismund  Travis  and  Susan 
Agatha    Travis,    or    the    survivor    of 
them,  in  equal  shares,  or,  failing  either 
of  them,   to  the  Honorable  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company; 
and  this  deed   I  execute  at  my  own 
house  called  the  Casa  Sao  Thomd,  near 
to  Fort  St  George,  Madras  City,  this 
14th  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord     1778."       He     read     it     slowly 
through  to  his  man  aloud. 

"Now,  Travis,  your  naiqe  to  this." 
He  offered  the  pen. 

"Gad,  Justin,  ye  should  have  been 
something  better  than  a  major  of  foot. 
What  a  headpiece!  and  'tis  me  ye  have 
to  thank.  Clive  would  have  sent  ye 
on  political  service  once,  but  I  put 
my  spoke  in.  This  must  be  witnessed, 
ye  are  saying?  He  poised  the  quill 
doubtfully,  but  Justin's  prompt  Initia- 
tive left  him  no  time  for  repentance. 
In  response  to  his  clap  there  was  a 
scuflSlng  behind  the  curtain  as  of  an 
eavesdropper  rising  from  the  floor;  the 
hangings  rustled;  a  woman  filled  the 
doorway,  tall  and  stout,  bold-eyed  and 
sullen  and  but  half -veiled — ^no  woman 
of  the  south,  but  a  pure-blood  Rohilla, 
stolen  years  since  In  some  Mahratta 
raid,  a  promoted  slave  since.  At  her 
master's  bidding  she  approached  and 
was  told  what  was  required  of  her. 

"What  is  he  making  thee  do?"  she 
asked  insolently,  hardly  caring  to  hold 
in  place  with  her  teeth  the  pretence  of 


a  veil.  Her  black  eyes  moving  from 
host  to  guest  in  doubt,  rested  at  length 
upon  the  paper;  she  pouted;  her  brown, 
many-ringed  fingers  twitched. 

"Have  a  care;  she  will  tear  it,"  said 
her  master  softly,  but,  as  he  spoke,  the 
woman  pounced;  Justin,  forewarned, 
adroitly  caught  her  wrists;  she  fiung 
herself  upon  the  floor  shrieking. 

"What*  am  I,  and  what  have  I  done 
that  my  lord  hates  me,  then?  What 
is  it  that  he  is  giving  to  this  Kaffir? 
Ai!  ai!  light  of  my  eyes,  hast  thou  not 
told  me  a  thousand  times  that  he  is 
sheitan?  Is  there  not  blood  between 
your  houses?  Is  this  not  he  of  whom 
my  lord  talks  in  his  sleep,  whom  he 
curses  when  drunk?  Has  it  not  been 
'knife  him!'  'shoot  him!'  'poison  him!' 
'strangle  him!*  all  these  years?  And 
now,  whilst  my  lord  lies  here  weaker 
than  a  new-dropped  kid,  this  budmash 
rides  to  his  door  and  strides  in  boldly 
and  bids  him  sign  his  living  away,  and 
calls  me — me — ^to  set  my  signet  to  the 
theft!  Thou  knowest  the  house  is 
mine,  and  the  other  houses,  and  the 
garden  beside  the. tank,  and  the  small 
field  with  the  well:  all  mine!"  She 
rushed  into  domestic  details,  until 
breath  failed.  "Sign?"  she  shrieked, 
"I  will  cut  off  my  hand  first!"  and 
struggled  lithely,  snapping  at  the  re- 
straining fingers  with  betel-stained 
teeth. 

Justin,  as  ill-placed  as  a  guest  might 
be,  turned  to  his  host  a  glance  of  mute 
reproach,  and  detected  a  fieetlng' smile 
of  cynical  amusement  fiicker  beneath 
the  moustache  before  the  man  aroused 
himself  to  turn  upon  his  housemate  a 
jet  of  vile  abuse. 

"Fool,  beast,  daughter  of  a  noseless 
mother,  low-caste  Afghan!  did  not  I 
buy  thee,  a  starved  little  slut,  from 
an  up-country  horse-dealer  for  a  spav- 
ined Gulf  Arab  and  a  keg  of  Govern- 
ment powder?  One  word  more  of  this 
and  I  will  sell  thee  to  grind  dhall  for  a 
black  Malabarl  Jew!" 
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The  paroxysm  subsided;  she  listened 
through  her  sniffs  to  a  brief  impera- 
tive order,  couched  in  vernacular 
terms  of  untranslatable  vigor,  and  pre- 
pared herself  to  obey.  Her  master, 
seeing  her  hesitate,  deigned  to  protest, 
as  Justin  saw  when  the  man  upon  the 
charpoy  joined  his  finger-tips  above  his 
heart  and  flung  them  wide  again  with 
an  oath.  Not  that  the  woman  be- 
lieved him;  crouched  upon  the  matting, 
her  shoulders  still  heaving,  her  cloudy 
eyes  exploring  her  master^s  face,  it 
was  plain  that  she  thought  him  lying, 
but,  feeble  as  he  seemed,  who  could 
gauge  the  limits  of  his  authority?  Not 
a  curtained  woman,  who  in  her  time 
had  seen  high-handed  doings  behind 
the  purdah,  and  was  not  prepared  to 
push  matters  to  extremes  with  this 
strange,  fierce,  white  lord  of  hers. 
There  had  been  a  shot  but  a  minute 
before— fired  by  whose  hand?  and  at 
whom?  The  smell  of  gunpowder 
smoke  still  hung;  in  the  room  and 
frightened  her,  for,  east  or  west,  a 
woman  is  afraid  of  a  gun.  She  trem- 
bled in  the  presence  of  the  unknown. 

In  a  word,  race  told;  her  sex  and 
a  servile  life  hampered  her  will  as  her 
sari  clogged  tier  limbs.  Getting  to  her 
knees,  she  inked  the  bezel  of  her 
thumb-ring,  and  Impressed  the  paper 
as  directed  by  Justin's  finger. 

"Go,  now,  my  heart,"  murmured 
Travis.  She  arose  and  went,  hanging 
her  head  like  a  whipped  child  and 
sulkily  dragging  her  feet. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
the  men  looked  Into  one  another's 
faces.  It  was  Travis  who  broke  the 
silence. 

"You  have  never  asked  me  why.  Ye 
have  the  right  to  ask '* 
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'1*11  not  pretend  to  misunderstand 
ye,  Travis,  but  why  distress  yourself 
further?  Ye  have  made  amends;  ye 
are  ill  and  low.    I  freely  forgive  ye." 

"But,  begad,  I'll  not  be  forgiven  by 
any    man    alive,    sir,    and    ye    shall 


know.  'Twas  Jealousy,  my  con- 
founded jealousy;  but  had  I  no  excuse 
for ?" 
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Stop  man,  I  beg.* 

"Ye  loved  her." 

Justin  winced  at  the  thrust  as  he 
had  not  winced  at  the  shot.  The  pa- 
per he  was  folding  shook,  nis  eyes 
blinked  rapidly,  his  lips  were  sucked 
in  and  held  for  a  moment,  then  he 
was  himself  once  more,  and  spoke. 

"I  did,  and  do,"  he  murmured  In  ac- 
cents that  seemed  to  trickle  from  his 
very  heart. 

"Yes,  Agatha  married  the  wrong 
man — the  wrong  man!"  muttered 
Travis,  with  black  brows  drawn  down 
over  closed  eyes. 

There  was  silence  In  the  room  be- 
fore the  other  spoke  again. 

•"Travis,  I  am  waited  for;  I  must  be 
going,  but,  before  I  go,  touch  my 
hand.  I  have  my  confession  to  make 
too:  I  did  not  know  It  until  this  min- 
ute; but  I  do  believe  I  have  been  hat- 
ing ye." 

"Singular  way  of  showing  It,"  whis- 
pered the  other  with  an  Infinite  weari- 
ness as  the  hands  met  that  had  not 
met  for  twenty  years. 

Justin  arose;  it  was  time  for  him  to 
be  gone.  Strange  for  a  man  who  had 
lived  so  frugally,  and  knew  himself  to 
be  as  poor  as  he  knew  himself  to  be, 
to  have  refused  two  fortunes  within  an 
hour,  a  bribe  and  a  gift,  and  to  have 
had  a  third  confided  to  him  in  trust. 

At  the  compound  gateway  he 
walked  into  the  arms  of  Old  Ghlsholm 
leading  a  band  of  his  household  armed 
with  lathi  and  tulwar  to  the  rescue  of 
his  friend,  precisely  as  his  father.  In 
like  emergency,  would  have  gathered 
and  led  his  tail. 

"The  Lor'rd  be  thankit!"  exclaimed 
the  old  fellow  piously;  "I  opined  .  .  . 
I  heard  ...  I  suspecklt  the  warst" 
He  paused,  out  of  breath  with  his 
haste,  and  wiped  steaming  brows. 
Yer  ghorah'Wallah  here  gave  us   the 
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alainn.  'They  are  shooting  my  sahib,' 
says  he;  so  I  juist  raised  ma  iieople 
and  pit  ma  best  fit  foremost " 

"A  thousand  thanks,  old  friend! 
Twas  like  you.  I  appreciate  it  none 
the  less  that  it  happens  to  be  needless. 
Ibn  All  has  nerves;  a  good  borse-bdy, 

but '*    he    treated    the    man    to    a 

warning  look. 

"But  the  shot,  man?" 

"Who  says  there  was  a  shot?  I 
seem  to  have  missed  that  part  of  the 
performance,  or  it  missed  me.  A  shot, 
was  there?  I  have  forgot  the  shoot- 
ing." He  had  the  old  man  by  the  arm, 
and  was  getting  him  oft  the  premises 
as  he  spoke.  There  should  be  no 
scandal. 

**Forffoir*  cried  the  other  incredu- 
lously. "Weel,  'tis  nae  affair  o'  mine 
as  to  whllk  fired  at  wha.  .  .  . 
Forgot  f  Ye,  at  least,  cairrlt  nae  airms. 
'Tls  easy  to  see  that  ye  are  nae  hlelan'- 
man;  we  ha*ena  the  trick  o*  forgetting 
(or  forgiving)  ayont  the  hielan'  line. 
Man,  Justin^  ye  had  a  braw  convenient 
memory!" 

"For  a  friend,  Mr.  Chlsholm,  and 
for  the  children  of  a  friend." 
'I  haf  nane,  waur's  the  luck!" 
'I  was  not  thinking  of  yourself  at 
the  moment,  old  friend,  but  of  the  lit- 
tle laddie  and  lassie  who  sailed  sixteen 
years  ago  with  that  man's  wife.  He 
is  bedridden,  he  is  far  gone  in  his 
drugs,  testy  and  fractious  and  suspi- 
cious, let  us  say.  Shall  we  lose  our- 
selves in  wonder  at  that?" 
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"But  the  shot,  man?'* 

"Well,  the  shot,  if  there  were  a 
shot — am  I  the  worse?  Suppose  some- 
thing went  off,  will  it  be  the  first  time 
that  I  have  been  under  fire?  Nor 
shall  it  be  the  last  by  many,  as  I  hope, 
for  the  Company  has  not  seen  the 
back  of  me  yet." 

"The  villain!" 

"But  the  children,  Chlsholm.  Lis- 
ten! I  have  news  for  them,  a  message 
from  their  father,  his  first,  as  I  think; 
and  with  what  sort  of  grace  should  I 
deliver  it  if  I  had  spent  my  last  hours 
here  in  laying  informations,  suing  out 
process,  which,  as  ye  know  very  well, 
I  have  not  time  to  prosecute?  Or 
would  ye  have  me  asking  for  protec- 
tion, of  which  I  stand  in  no  kind  of 
need?  No,  Chlsholm,  it  would  not 
help  me  with  the  son  and  daughter  to 
have  blackened  the  name  which  they 
must  bear." 

"Ye  haf  the  tongue  of  the  auld  ser- 
pent, Justin." 

"And  besides  all  this,  we  have 
shakeM  hands  upon  it " 

"The  teflae  ye  haf?  Yer  han'!— that's 
the  end  o't." 

"I  hope  so.  It  was  what  I  came  to 
the  Ca  Sao  Thom4  for;  I  proposed  to 
myself  no  less." 

"Major,  on  my  sawl,  I  thenk  ye  are 
juist  the  maist  wonderful  man  in  In-- 
dia!" 

The  Major  laughed  again,  for  he 
had  heard  the  same  thing  quite  re- 
cently. 


(To  be  conHnued,) 


SCOTT'S  POETRY. 


This  is  a  year  of  centenaries,  and  it 
has  too  many  of  the  legitimate  and  in- 
evitable order  to  admit  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  that  can  be  accused  of  be- 
ing fictitious  or  arbitrary.  This  is  not 
the  centenary  of  Scott  That  preat 
honor   must   be   disputed    between    a 


year  long  past,  1871,  and  a  year  which 
many  of  us  will  not  live  to  see,  1982. 
But,  without  any  actual  centenary  pre- 
tences, there  is  a  reason  why  1900 
sends  us  back  to  the  poetry  of  Scott 
Readers  of  this  journal  are  trained 
to  be  always  looking  back  a  hundred 
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years.      The  year  1809  was  the  central 
year  of  Scott's  poetic  fame.       It  be- 
gan with  "The  Lay"  in  1805,  reached 
its  height  with  the  publication  and  as- 
tonishing popularity  of  "Marmion"  in 
1808  and  1809,  and  began  to  pale  in 
1812  before  the  star  of  Byron,  which 
rose  with  **Childe  Harold"  in  that  year. 
During  the  seven  years  between  1805 
and  1812  Scott   was  the  visible  mon- 
arch    of     English     poetry.    His     title 
might  be  disputed  in  public  by  the  lin- 
gering conservatism  of  critics  trained 
In  the  school  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  private  by  the  faith  and  in- 
sight of  the  few  friends  and  readers 
who  knew  what  Wordsworth  was,  and 
what  he  must  before  long  be  known  to 
be.   But  with  the  general  mass  of  peo- 
ple who  read  poetry,  Scott  ruled  as  un- 
questioned king.    He  had  sounded  the 
note  for  which  his  world  had  been  all 
unconsciously  waiting,  and  he  had  his 
immediate,    splendid,   and   well-earned 
reward. 

That  was  pre-eminently  the  case  In 
1809,    during    which    year    purchasers 
were  found  for  six  thousand  expensive 
•quarto  copies  of  "Marmion-"    But  few 
poets  have  lost  their  thrones  so  rapidly 
as  Scott;  and  he  has  never  been  re- 
.fitored.    When    Byron,    the   immediate 
supplanter,  fell.  It  was  not  before  a 
restoration    of    Scott.    The    crown    of 
poetic   popularity    was  put  into  com- 
mission,  and   what  he   had   once  en- 
joyed   alone   Scott  had   to  divide  not 
only  with  Byron  but  with  at  least  half- 
a-dozen     others,     with     Grabbe     and 
Moore,    with    Wordsworth    and    CJole- 
ridge,  with  Keats  and  Shelley.    So  It 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  long 
and    undisputed    reign    of    Tennyson, 
which  continued  till  our  own  day.    All 
these  poets  taught  their  readers  to  de- 
mand some  things  which  Scott  could 
not  give.      The  result  has  been  that  he 
has  never  recovered,  and  never  can  re- 
cover, the  position  he  held  In  the  years 
.^between     Trafalgar     and     Waterloo. 


Perhaps  a  part  of  the  explanation,  toe 
lies  in  himself.  The  royal  exile  who 
finds  another  kingdom  is  the  less 
likely  to  recover  his  own.  The  dis- 
puted claims  of  the  poet  were  forgot- 
ten in  the  acknowledged  sovereignty  of 
the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 
And  so  it  continues  to  the  present 
day.  Is  there  not  some  resulting  In- 
justice to  the  author  of  "Marmlon"? 
The  novelist  is  greater,  no  doubt,  than 
the  poet,  but  is  the  poet  quite  so  negli- 
gible as  he  is  commionly  thought  to  be? 
Is  there  no  room  for  the  suggestion 
that  "back  to  Scott"  must  be  one  of 
the  mottoes  of  an  attempt  to  take  bv 
complete  view  of  English  poetry? 

It  is  the  business  of  poetry,  after  all, 
to  take  the  whole  of  life  for  Its  prov- 
ince.     If  that  be  so,  Scott  did  a  part 
of  its  work  which  no  one  before  him 
had  attempted,  and  no  one  since  has 
so  well  performed.    He  found  English 
poetry    divided    between    satire    and 
meditation;  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Crabbe, 
we   may   say,   standing   on   one   side. 
Gray  and  Collins,  Thomson  and  Cow- 
per  on  the  other.    Besides  these  there 
was,  of  course,  Milton;  but  he,  then 
as   always.   Is   a   figure  apart,   of  no 
man's   company,   inevitably   filling  all 
with   the   sense   of   a   great   presence 
amongst  them,  but  forming  no  school, 
so  that  the  poets  who  most  honored 
and  Imitated  him,  such  as  Cowper  and 
Thomson,   have  no  real  afllnlty   with 
him.    If   we   put   Milton   aside,    then, 
the  field  of  poetry  was  entirely  occu- 
pied by  these  two  schools,  the  school 
of  lyric  and  elegiac  meditation,  and  the 
school  of  the  «tudy  of  manners,  of  the 
criticism  of  life,  especially  that  part  of 
life  which  is  lived  by  rich  people  in 
great  cities.    But  lyrics,  elegiacs,  and 
satires  no   more   make  the  whole  of 
poetry  than  introspection  and  observa- 
tion make  the  whole  of  life.      There 
remains  what  used  to  be  thought  the 
greatest  of  all  things,  and  the  fittest 
for  poetry:  there  remains  action.    And 
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l)art  of  action  is  physical  action,  a 
tiling  utterly  excluded  from  English 
poetry  from  the  days  of  Shakespeare 
till  those  of  Scott.  Most  completely 
was  it  ignored  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  poets  addressed  themselves 
•almost  solely  to  an  intellectual  class, 
living  a  town  life  spent  in  talking, 
reading,  writing,  and  society,  divorced 
from  all  kinds  of  bodily  activity.  The 
Inevitable  result  is  that  their  poetry 
may  enrich  or  amuse  the  mind,  may 
delight  the  ear,  may  console  the  heart; 
but  it  can  never  make  the  blood  run 
faster.  It  is  sedentary  poetry,  com- 
posed by  those  who  sit  and  write  for 
those  who  sit  and  read.  And  this  re- 
mains true  to  the  very  end,  even  after 
Oowper  had  changed  so  much  else  in 
the  atmosphere  of  hi»  century.  In- 
deed it  is  true  of  that  much  greater 
innovator,  Wordsworth,  who  had  be- 
gun his  Innovations  some  years  be- 
fore "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 
astonished  the  world  in  1805.  With 
"him  as  with  all  the  rest,  poetry  re- 
mained a  meditation  on  man,  on  na- 
ture, and  on  human  life.  Into  that 
world  Scott  broke  suddenly  with  "The 
Lay''  and  with  "Marmlon."  And  In  a 
moment  all  the  blood  in  the  English 
world  ran  faster.  Poetry  leapt  at  one 
bound  out  of  the  silence  of  the  schol- 
ar's closet,  and  out  of  the  secrecy  of 
the  lonely  walk,  mountetl  the  soldier's 
saddle,  climbed  the  hill  with  the 
-sportsman,  ran  races  in  the  wind  with 
the  schoolboy.  The  poet's  triumph 
was  visible  and  instantaneous;  was  it 
ephemeral?  Can  that  glory  be  ephe- 
meral which  came  of  a  gift  of  new 
life  to  thousands  who  had  never  till 
then  realized  that  poetry  had  such 
gifts  to  give,  or  that  their  own  lives 
liad  any  poetry  in  them?  Can  that  be 
an  ephemeral  power  of  poetry  to  which 
brave  men,  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
In  the  very  presence  of  death,  went  for 
an  inspiring  draught  of  courage  and 
endurance  and  hope?    Has  any  poet, 


except  Euripides  and  Gray,  ever 
received  so  great  and  moving  a 
testimony  to  his  power  over  the 
heart  of  plain  men  as  is  to  be 
found  in  Lockhart's  story  of  the  scene 
at  Torres  Vedras? 

In  the  course  of  the  day  when  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake"  first  reached  Sir 
Adam  Fergusson,  he  was  posted  with 
his  company  on  a  point  of  ground  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  artillery,  some- 
where no  doubt  on  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  The^men  were  ordered  to  lie 
prostrate  on  the  ground;  while  they 
kept  that  attitude  the  captain,  kneel- 
ing at  their  head,  read  alOud  the  de- 
scription of  the  battle  in  Canto  VI., 
and  the  listening  soldiers  only  inter- 
rupted him  by  a  Joyous  huzza  when- 
ever the  French  shot  struck  the  bank 
close  above  them. 

Poetry  that  can  play  this  part  is  not 
poetry  that  can  be  forgotten.  "Deep 
in  the  general  heart  of  men  its  power 
survives";  it  is  secure,  not  of  the 
highest  place  perhaps,  but  of  a  place 
it  can  never  lose. 

That  was  the  first  achievement  of 
Scott.  He  recalled  poetry  to  action, 
and  men  of  action  to  poetry.  And  this 
not  only  by  his  subject,  but  by  his 
manner,  his  incomparable  lucidity,  sim- 
plicity, and  ease.  Pope  and  Crabbe 
are  often  difficult  to  construe;  Gray 
and  Collins  are  often  difficult  to  under- 
stand. But  the  plainest  man  in  the 
world  never  stumbled  at  one  of 
Scott's  sentences,  never  found  his 
thought  or  language  obscure.  That  is 
a  limitation,  of  course,  on  one  side.  It 
is  the  weakness  of  Scott  that  he  hardly 
appeals  to  the  intellect  at  all.  People 
who  think,  and  who  find  thinking  at 
once  a  necessity,  a  duty,  and  a  pleas- 
ure, are  impatient  of  the  easy-going 
thoughtlessness  of  Scott.  Much  of  his 
poetry  seems  to  suggest  that  its  au- 
thor saw  nothing  in  all  the  world  but 
a  pageant,  a  double  pageant  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  and  of  the  life  of  man. 
It  Is  as  if  be  only  saw  it  and  never 
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cared  to  think  about  It,  to  go  below 
the  surface  of  It,  to  seek  out  its  inter- 
pretation.   One  knows  the  note: — 

The    breeze    which    swept    away    the 
smoke, 

Round  Norham  Castle  rolled, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke 
With     lightning-flash     and     thunder- 
stroke; 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
It     curl'd     not     Tweed     alone,     that 

breeze. 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas, 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong, 
Where  from   high   Whitby's  clolster'd 

pfle 
Bound  to  St.  Outhbert*s  Holy  tsle 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide 

As  she  were  dancing  home; 
The  merry  seamen  laugh'd,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow   the  green  sea-foam. 

■ 

It  is  a  poetry  that  uses  its  eyes, 
but  not  its  mind.  It  asks  no  questions 
and  belongs  very  emphatically  to  the 
age  before  responsibility  for  the  uni- 
verse was  invented.  It  is  an  external 
poetry,  enjoying  its  own  motion,  danc- 
ing with  youth  and  joy,  and  the  open 
air,  and  the  animal  pleasure  of  being 
alive.  Obviously  it  loses  much  by  be- 
ing only  that;  but  after  all  it  is  fair 
to  remember  how  much  it  gains  by  be- 
ing that.  Here  is  a  poetry  which  Is 
not  doggerel,  and  which  yet  sticks  In 
the  memory  of  a  schoolboy,  a  boatman, 
or  a  private  of  the  Guards,  as  noth- 
ing else  but  doggerel  would.  Here  is 
the  language  of  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman, the  eye  of  a  poet,  the  ear  of  no 
mean  master  of  the  art  of  metre,  and 
the  result  is  what  a  soldier  can  march 
to  and  a  child  understand.  That  is  no 
mean  achievement;  it  is  what  no  one 
since  Scott  has  achieved.  Well  might 
Scott  call  himself  one  "through  whose 
head  a  regiment  of  horse  bad  been  ex- 
ercising since  he  was  five  years  old.'* 
In    all    his    most   characteristic    verso 


there  is  the  sound  and  stir  and  color 
of  an  army  on  the  march.  He  said 
himself  that  his  poetry  had  **a  hurried 
frankness  of  composition  which 
pleased  soldiers,  sailors,  and  young 
people."  But,  as  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  . 
pointed  out  when  quoting  that  re- 
mark, it  was  not  only  young  people. 
Scott's  poetry  is,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  almost  the  only  English  poetry 
that  runs  easily  in  the  heads  of  aver- 
age men;  and  he  tells  a  story  of  an  old 
man  in  a  London  street  at  night  re- 
peating to  himself  "Charge,  Chester, 
charge!"  when  a  reply  came  out  of  the 
darkness  "On  Stanley,  on,"  and  be- 
tween them  the  two  strangers  finished 
the  death  of  Marmion,  took  off  their 
hats  to  each  other,  and  parted  laugh- 
ing. And  many  people  could  bear 
their  witness  that  when  years  begin  to 
be  felt  and  memory  is  not  what  it  was, 
the  one  poet  whose  lines  come  back 
with  the  old  certainty  is  Walter  Scott, 
and  particularly  th^  author  of  "Mar- 
mion." 

Is  that  a  gift  that  poets  can  afford 
to  despise  altogether?  Has  there  not 
been  loss  as  well  as  gain  in  the  se- 
riousness of  English  poetry  since 
"Wordsworth?  Poetry,  which  was 
once  the  dangerous  fascinator  of 
youths  and  maidens,  the  tempter 
whose  magical  delights  were  the  ter- 
ror of  grave  parents,  has  for  evil  and 
for  good  become  a  thing  which  only 
grave  people  touch.  The  boys  and 
girls  who  steal  from  the  learning  made 
easy  of  modern  school  books  to  spend 
their  time  with  Shelley  or  Words- 
worth or  Tennyson  are  not  likely  to 
fall  victims  to  the  vices  of  the  Idle 
Apprentice.  They  are  much  more 
likely  to  give  trouble  by  taking  life  too 
seriously.  And,  meanwhile,  the  rest 
are  left  out  The  high  intellectualisna 
of  all  the  poets  since  Scott  has  built 
a  fence  of  difficulties  round  the  gar- 
den of  the  Muses  which  only  the  nim- 
ble-witted   can   overleap.       It  Is  true 
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that  for  those  that  are  bom  nimble,  or 
make  themselves  nimble  by  long  and 
severe  training,  the  fruits  that  the  gar- 
den has  to  ofPer  are  richer,  more  va- 
ried, fuller  of  strength  and  meat,  than 
the  old.  But  for  the  others?  Is  there 
no  reason  to  regret  this  old  poetry  of 
the  plain  man,  which  he  who  ran  could 
read,  the  poetry  that  was  at  once  un- 
derstood and  liked  by  "soldiers  and 
sailors  and  young  people"? 

There  is  another  part  of  Scott's 
poetic  achievement  which  has  had  a 
more  permanent  influence  than  either 
his  simplicity  or  his  return  to  action. 
It  was  he  more  than  any  one  else  in 
this  country  who  carried  English 
poetry  out  of  the  drab  generalities  of 
the  eighteenth  century  into  the  color 
and  detail  of  the  nineteenth.  What 
Victor  Hugo  did  for  France,  Scott, 
followed  by  Byron,  did  for  ETngland. 
They  made  the  abstract  concrete. 
Man,  the  abstraction,  found  new  life 
in  actual  and  dissimilar  men,  cour- 
age was  seen  in  the  deeds  of  the 
brave,  virtue  was  loved  in  virtuous 
men,  aad  Nature  herself  came  out  of 
her  philosophical  sublimity  of  distance 
to  be  known  at  close  quarters  in  the 
form  of  the  Scotch  hills  and  streams, 
the  actual  trees  and  flowers  that  had 
been  the  close  companions  of  the 
poet's  life.  Of  course  Wordsworth  did 
this  in  a  greater  way,  and  gave  the 
nearness  while  adding  to  the  sublim- 
ity. But  Scott,  who  could  not  give 
the  mystery  of  nature  any  more  than 
that  of  life,  gave  its  picturesqueness, 
the  visible  beauty  and  historical  sug- 
gestion of  it,  in  a  way  that  appealed 
to  a  far  wider  public  than  Words- 
worth knew  how  to  reach.  He  was, 
in  fact  the  captain  of  the  company  of' 
Romance.  The  work  of  the  Roman- 
tics has  all  been  a  little  vulgarized  in 
process  of  time  by  its  very  success. 
As  we  look  back  now  at  Scott  creating 
for  us  the  historical  feeling,  and  open- 
ing our  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  the  wild 
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hills  and  moors,  which  scarcely  any 
one  before  him  had  cared  about,  we 
not  only  flnd  his  sense  of  nature  a  lit- 
tle limited  and  his  sense  of  history 
a  little  false;  there  is  something  worse 
than  that.  It  Is  that  at  the  end  of 
the  road  on  which  he  started  us  we  see 
the  Cook's  excursionist  with  his 
crowd  and  noise,  his  bogus  history, 
and  his  simulated  enthusiasm  for  the 
picturesque.  But,  even  there,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  ugly  sound  and  fury 
of  the  cheap  wagonette,  there  is  often 
a  quiet  eye  or  two  which  really  sees 
and  is  genuine  in  the  pleasure  of  its 
seeing.  And,  after  all,  drawbacks  of 
this  sort  follow  in  the  wake  of  most 
great  movements.  When  all  have  got 
the  tune  it  is  useless  to  expect  that 
only  the  judicious  whistler  should 
whistle  it. 

(There  is  one  other  thing.  Scott  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  poets  of  pa- 
triotism. No  man  of  letters  did  so 
much  as  he  did  to  flll  Scotland  and 
England  with  eager  consciousness  of 
the  national  life,  pride  in  remembering 
its  glorious  past,  courage  and  will  in 
defending  the  great  inheritance,  faith 
in  the  future  to  which  it  must  be 
handed  on.  It  is  true  that  all  this 
'was  no  discovery  of  his.  The  eight- 
eenth century  had  no  lack  of  patriotic 
poets.  The  age  of  Chatham  could 
hardly  be  without  them,  and  the 
national  spirit  will  not  forget  the  debt 
it  owes  to  the  poet  of  "Rule,  Britan- 
nia," or  of  the  poet  of  the  "Loss  of  the 
Royal  George."  Nor  has  it  failed 
since  Scott's  day.  The  Victorian  age 
has  made  no  mean  contribution  to  the 
already  splendid  store.  Many  a  strong 
man  has  felt  his  eyes  grow  dim,  as 
they  passed  over  the  pages  that  con- 
tain "The  Revenge,"  or  the  great  Wel- 
lington Ode,  or  "The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,"  or  n  dozen  other 
things  by  the  same  poet,  or  by  others 
who  loved  England  with  a  love  as  un- 
quenchable as  his,  and  in  particular  by 
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BrowniDg  and  Swinburne.  Most  of 
these  poems  strike  a  deeper  note  than 
Scott  had  it  in  him  to  strike.  Still 
less  could  he  reach  the  heights  at- 
tained in  his  own  day  by  the  greatest 
of  his  friends  in  certain  sonnets  dedi- 
cated to  National  Independence  and 
Liberty.  The  thing  that  Wordsworth 
would  have  died  for  was  the  spiritual 
greatness  of  England,  a  thing  of  w*hlch 
Scott  knew  little.  What  Scott  cared 
for  was  her  historic  glories,  the  visible 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  Eng- 
land of  Henry  V.  and  Elizabeth  and 
Chatham,  of  the  England  that  never 
bowed  the  knee  to  Philip  or  to  Louis, 
or  to  Napoleon.  He  was  the  very 
voice  of  what  was  greatest  in  the 
great  aristocracy  which  carried  Eng- 
land through  the  long  years  of  war 
that  filled  his  middle  life.  He  was  the 
voice  of  the  thing  which  was  the  need 
of  the  moment,  the  thing  that  has  al- 
ways come  best  from  aristocracies,  the 
voice  of  unquestioning,  uninquiring, 
unalterable  will.  And  he  put  it  into 
language  which  both  the  intellectual 
who  gave  the  commands,  and  the  un- 
intellectual  .who  obeyed  them,  could 
understand.  That  was  his  great  serv- 
ice.   Such  a  thing  as 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so 

dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 

was  poetry  alike  for  palace,  and  camp, 
and  cottage,  and  in  each  for  England. 
Where  could  the  schoolboy  go  better 
for  the  fighting  spirit  which  is  the  raw 
materia]  of  victory  than  to  the  battle 
pieces  of  Scott? 

They  close,  in  clouds    of   smoke    and 

dust, 
With    sword-sway    and    with    lance's 
thrust, 
And  such  a  yell  was  there, 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 
And  fiends  in  upper  air; 


O!  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout. 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 
And   triumph  and  despair. 

Perhaps  criticism  may  fairly  point 
to  blemishes  of  detail  in  this,  but  the 
look  in  the  boy's  eyes  is  the  poet's  suf- 
ficient answer.  Scott  cannot  give  us 
the  great  figures  of  the  "Iliad,"  can- 
not rise  to  its  height  and  greatness  of 
action  and  character,  but  he  can  make 
us  live  its  joy  of  battle  over  again;  and 
not  ignobly.  Where  shall  the  young 
soldier  find  finer  inspiration,  a  voice 
that  at  once  fits  his  needs  and  makes 
him  listen,  than  in  Scott's  heroic  out- 
burst, 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife. 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name! 

Every  boy  knows  it,  of  course;  and 
the  fact  that  every  boy  knows  and  re- 
members it  is  the  proof  that  it  rings 
absolutely  true.  One  can  never  escape 
repeating  the  reflection  that  Scott's 
lameness,  which  gave  us  a  great  man 
of  letters,  may  have  cost  us  a  great 
captain  and  a  hero.  Not  that  the  hero 
really  was  lost,  of  course.  His 
chance  came,  as  it  always  does  sooner 
or  later,  and  he  could  not  well  have 
met  it  better  facing  death  on  auy 
stricken  field  than  he  met  it  facing  hl» 
creditors  in  those  last  brave  years  at 
Abbotsford. 

So,  then,  let  us  go  back,  at  least  oc- 
casionally, to  the  poetry  of  Scott.  The 
taste  that  cannot  find  pleasure  in 
"Marmlon"  must  have  been  corrupted 
in  some  literary  hot-house.  The  lover 
of  poetry  who  thinks  he  has  reached  n 
stage  when  he  need  not  care  for  — 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold. 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosa  belle! 

had  better  descend  a  step  or  two,  if 
not  begin  his  ascent  altogether  afresh. 
The   man  who  scorns  such   verses .  n?* 
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**On  Ettiick  Forest's  mountains  dun" 
is  -unduly  limiting  the  field  of  poetry, 
wliich  includes  plain  life  and  common 
pleasures,  as  well  as  glory  and  rapture 
and  romance.  Scott  is  perhaps  the  best 
loved  of  all  great  figures  in  our  litera- 
ture.   But  his  poetry  does  not  need  to 
shelter    itself    behind    the    prejudices 
of  personal   affection.     To   a  catholic 
taste  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  of 
good  food  in  it.    Some  will  rejoice  es- 
pecially in  the  swift  narrative  of  the 
great  tales,  in  which  he  certainly  has 
but    one    English    rival.      Some    will 
choose    his    spirited,    graceful,    tender 
lyrics,  "Rosabelle,"  or  "Jock  of  Hazel- 
dean/*    or    the    "Pibroch    of    Donuil 
Dhu/'   or   "Waken   Lords  and   Ladlesi 
gay,"  or  "Ix)chlnvar,"  or  "Bonnie  Dun- 
dee," or  that  little  masterpiece  "Proud 
Maisie."    Others,  and  in  this  intensely 
political  country  they  may  be  the  long- 
est lived  of  all.  will  turn  with  most 
afTection  to  the  noble  Introduction  to 
the  first  Canto  of  "Marmion,"  and  re- 
new  their   delight  in   the   exquisitely 
simple  landscape  with  which  it  opens, 
the  art   with   which   the   poet  passes 
from  nature  to  war  and  politics,  the 
Imperishable    eloquence   of   the   great 
tributes    to    Nelson,    Pitt,    and    Pox. 
Never,   perhaps,   has  any  nation  lost 
three  such  men  within  the  space  of  a 
single  year,  and  nobly  did  the  national 
poet  respond  to  the  greatness  of  the 

The  TiSMs. 


call.  The  glory  of  England  will  have 
passed  away  if  ever  her  sailors  cease 
to  be  inspired  by  the  thought  of  him 
to  whom 

as  to  the  burning  levin, 
Short,    bright,    resistless    course    was 
given. 

The  English  i)eople  will  no  longer  be 
a  nation  of  freemen  If  ever  her  states- 
men can  read  without  a  throb  of  pride 
and  envy  the  tribute  to  the  mighty 
pair  of  whom  Scott  could  say,  in  woras 
that  a  hundred  years  have  not  con- 
victed of  extravagance. 

With    more   than    mortal    powers    en- 
dowed 
How    high    they    soar'd    above    the 

crowd! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race 
Jostling  by  dark  Intrigue  for  place; 
Like  fabled  Gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  Jai 


And  not  only  freedom  and  glory,  but 
life  itself  will  have  left  her  if  ever  the 
successors  of  Pitt  fail  to  hear  the  clar- 
k>n  call  of  duty  in  the  noblest  lament 
over  the  grave  of  an  English  Prime 
Minister  — 


Now  Is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The     beacon-light      is      quench'd 

smoke, 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill. 


in 
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Bt  Oolohxl  Axabbhoh 

My  first  Introduction  to  big  game 
shooting  WBS  when  I  Joined  my  regi- 
ment, the  Central  India  Horse,  in  Cen- 
tral India  some  thirty  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  men  of  the  regiment 
were  highly  trained  shikaris,  and  we 
had  a  perfectly  organized  regimental 
system  of  sport,  and  In  those  days  al- 
most limitless  Jungles  at  our  disposal, 


DuBAHD,  C,B.,  CLE. 

for  our  two  stations  Agar  and  Goona 
were  respectively  fifty  and  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  a  railway.  Most  of 
our  shooting  was  done  by  driving  to 
guns  posted  in  the  trees. 

As  a  rule  we  had  an  elephant  with 
us,  so  that  we  could  go  into  thick 
Jungle  and  give  the  coup  de  grAce  with- 
out endangering  men's  lives;  but  the 
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regiment  did  not  own  any,  and  bad 
to  trust  to  tbe  courtesy  of  tlie  neigh- 
boring rajas  for  tbe  loan  ot  one. 
Sometimes  none  were  available,  or 
otber  circumstances  made  It  necessary 
to  be  on  foot,  and  then  it  behooved  one 
to  be  carefuL  I  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  one  tiger  two  ot  us  got  three 
miles  from  the  mess  at  Goona.  I  was 
there  alone  with  our  regimental  doc- 
tor—  who  died,  alas!  of  cholera 
shortly  after  — when  they  brought  us 
news  of  a  klU.  We  rode  out,  drew  for 
our  stands  —  "mools,"  as  they  were 
called  — and  got  into  our  trees,  putting 
our  orderlies  as  stops  in  the  places 
which  would  usually  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  other  guns.  Our  "mools" 
were  usuaUy  treea.  Every  now  and 
then  a  rock  was  used.  One  er  two 
nasty  places  I  remember  where  the 
gun  had  to  stand  on  the  ground.  But 
as  a  rule  we  used  trees;  you  can  see 
further,  cover  more  ground,  and  are 
not  so  likely  to  be  seen.  Very  rarely 
does  a  tiger  look  up;  and  I  remember 
or  And  record  in  my  diary  of  but  some 
half-dozen  cases  where  a  tiger  has 
noticed  a  man  in  a  tree,  and  then  it 
was  either  because  the  tree  wab  very 
bare,  or  the  man  moved,  or  the  tiger's 
head  was  raised  as  he  walked  up  out 
of  a  ravine;  but  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred  a  man  in  a  tree  is  not 
observed  by  any  wild  animal.  The 
peacock  alone,  with  his  bright  and 
careful  eye,  generally  discovers  you. 
It  sounds  easy  work  to  sit  or  stand  In 
a  tree  and  shoot  out  of  it;  but  It  really 
is  extremely  difficult  Very  few 
trees  give  you  a  safe  and  comfortable 
position  to  shoot  from,  and.  If  the 
beat  is  a  long  one,  a  man  is  sure  ti» 
get  cramped  either  sitting  or  standing, 
and  Is  likely  to  move  at  a  crucial 
moment  and  spoil  a  beat.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  we  all  had  square 
leather  seats,  well  padded,  with  ropes 
at  the  corners  with  which  to  make 
them  fast.    On  these  you  sat  or  stood. 


PerSoniilly  I  always  preferred  stand- 
ing; you  can  get  round  quicker  and 
cover  more  ground.  And  with  a  length 
of  spare  rope,  dyed  green  to  make  it 
invisible,  you  can  pull  the  boughs  of 
a  small  tree  together  and  make  it  safe 
to  carry  your  weight;  or  by  passing 
it  round  a  main  branch,  and  then 
round  your  body,  you  have  in  either 
case  a  perfectly  safe  position  In  which 
you  can  throw  yourself  in  any  direc- 
tion to  take  a  shot  To  return  to  our 
tiger.  It  was  a  nasty  uneven  piece  of 
ground  to  beat  and  twice  he  nearly 
cut  out  Finally  my  friend  got  a  8h<^t, 
and  I  heard  the  tiger  speak  and  crash 
into  the  jungle.  I  called  to  the  doc- 
tor, who  said  he  thought  he  had  got 
him  somewhere  behind  the  shoulder, 
but  that  he  had  galloped  back  a  hun- 
dred y«rds  or  90.  We  had  no  elephant: 
so  after  giving  the  tiger  half  an  hour 
to  die,  or  get  stiff  if  he  was  only 
wounded,  we  eneaked  out  of  our  trees 
and  came  together.  The  beaters  had, 
as  was  the  invariable  order,  taken  to 
trees  at  the  shot  so  we  knew  the  tiger 
could  not  get  back  without  being  seen, 
and,  after  posting  other  men  to  com- 
plete a  circle  round  him,  we  went  in. 
It  was  jumpy  work.  My  companion 
was  extremely  short-sighted,  it  was 
the  cold  weather,  and  the  jungle  very 
thick;  often  you  could  not  see  more 
than  four  or  five  yards  ahead;  so  we 
only  took  two  men,  who  moved  just 
behind  us,  and  whose  business  it  was 
to  search  each  bush  we  came  to  with 
stones.  We  took  It  in  turns  to  cover 
each  other  when  it  came  to  crawling 
through  an  extra  thick  bit  After 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ot 
this  eareful  advance  I  caught  sight  of 
a  small  black  triangle  sticking  up  In 
the  grass  twenty  yards  off;  It  was  the 
tip  of  the  tiger's  ear,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently over  on  his  side  and  probably 
dead.  Stones  failed  to  move  him,  and 
we  walked  up  to  find  him  stone-dead, 
and  very  glad  I  was  that  this  was  the 
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case.  I  often  wondered  what  would 
have  happened  had  he  been  fit  to 
charge. 

On  another  occasion  stones  did  move 
an  apparently  dead  tiger.  We  had 
been  after  one  all  day.  In  the  first 
beat  one  of  the  guns  had  left  the  tree 
he  had  been  posted  in,  and-  had  movea, 
without  my  knowing  it,  into  another 
place  from  which  he  thought  he  could 
see  better.  The  tiger  had  walked  un- 
der the  tree  where  I  had  placea  the 
gun,  and  had  got  clean  away.  We  had 
beaten  again  and  again  without  find- 
ing him,  and  were  debating  what  to  do 
next,  when  an  excited  villager  ran  up 
to  say  that  our  grooms,  who  had  taken 
our  horses  to  water,  had  met  the  tiger 
face  to  face  as  they  came  up  from 
the  stream.  The  tiger  had  walked 
sullenly  back  into  a  patch  of  jungle  in 
a  ravine  close  by,  to  the  edge  of  which 
we  hurried,  and  sending  round  the 
beaters  to  the  mouth  of  the  ravine 
we  stood  on  the  bank.  At  the  first 
sound  the  tiger  walked  out  and  up  the 
opposite  bank,  and  fell  to  a  gene**al 
discharge.  As  he  lay  motionless  one  of 
the  guns  suggested  our  walking  across 
to  measure  him;  but  I  demurred  to 
measuring  a  tiger  before  I  was  sure  he 
was  dead,  and  insisted  on  some  one 
throwing  stones  at  him  first.  A  large 
stone  hit  the  tiger,  who  got  up  and 
lurched  rather  than  charged  in  our 
direction,  with  the  savage  coughing 
grunt  —  you  cannot  exactly  describe  it 
as  a  roar — which  a  tiger  makes  when 
charging.  There  was  another  general 
fusillade  as  he  dipped  into  the  ravine, 
and  a  moment  of  strained  suspense  ns 
to  whether  he  would  be  up  our  bank 
and  into  the  middle  of  us.  He  had  had 
enough,  however  —  which  was  just  as 
well,  for  everyone  had  emptied  both 
barrels,  with,  as  it  turned  out  after- 
wards, indifferent  results;  but  during 
that  moment  there  was  a  slight  tend- 
ency to  give  ground,  stopped  by  Magr 
Singh,   a   non-commissioned  officer   ot 


the  regiment  and  our  head  shikari, 
who  slapped  one  of  the  guns  on  the 
back  and  told  him  to  stand  still. 

The  rebuke  had  the  desired  effect, 
and,  sending  two  of  the  rather  doubt- 
ful shots  up  trees  and  another  on  the 
elepha])t  into  the  jungle,  two  of  us 
moved  down  inlJo  the  ravine.  The 
tiger  was  finished  by  a  shot  from  the 
howdah.  A  few  days  after  we  got 
another  on  foot;  it  was  a  tigress.  She 
had  broken  out  from  a  beat  the  day 
before,  and  we  had  tracked  her  down 
to  a  river-bed.  Next  morning  she  had 
killed;  but  when  we  came  to  beat  we 
found  she  had  moved.  Luckily  we 
picked  up  her  track  and  followed.  Her 
point  was  a  jungle  some  miles  awayr 
but  the  ravine  she  had  taken  to  was 
dry  and  without  cover,  and  the  heat 
terrific.  It  was  evident  she  would  not 
go  far,  and  I  sent  on  one  of  our  men  to 
search  a  mile  on  for  her  track  while  we 
followed  quietly.  In  a  little  over  half 
a  mile  her  pug  no  longer  showed  in  the 
main  ravine,  and  we  knew  she  had 
turned  into  a  tiny  patch  of  corlnda 
bushes  in  a  side  nullah.  We  had  with 
us  only  half  a  dozen  beaters  and  our 
orderlies,  and  we  stood  on  the  bank 
of  the  nullah  while  the  men  walked 
round  to  its  head.  At  the  first  shout 
she  moved  and  began  to  climb  the  op- 
posite bank,  hidden  from  us  by  the 
jungle,  but  I  saw  one  of  our  regi- 
mental shikaris  run  forward,  shouting, 
accompanied  by  a  small  village  urchin 
who  joined  him  in  throwing  stones. 
They  were  calmly  heading  the  tigress. 
who  turned  and  came  past  us  at  u 
canter.  She  looked  up  and  spoke  as 
she  passed  below  us,  and  rolled  over 
stone-dead  to  a  well-directed  shot. 

The  hot  weather  of  1882  was  my 
red  letter  year.  We  left  Goona,  four 
guns,  at  the  end  of  April,  and  werb 
joined  for  a  month  by  a  friend  in  the 
17th  Lancers  from  Mhow.  Each  of 
us  had  his  orderly,  and  we  took  our 
three   head  shikaris  —  Magr  Singh  in* 
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command,  Bir  Singh  (a  faithful  trum- 
peter much  better  at  a  tij^er  beat  than 

at  fiounding  trumpet-calls),  and  another 
—  and  some  eight  men  whose  busiuenb 
it  was  to  spread  over  the  couutr.v 
round  our  temporary  head  camp  auu 
tie  up  young  buffaloes  ("paras"  as  they 
are  called)  as  bait  for  the  tiger.'  The 
"paras"  were  visited  at  dawn;  and  If 
there  was  u  kill  the  men  carefully 
reconnoitred,  to  locate  the  tiger  if 
possible.  One  man  then  mounted  his 
pony  and  rode  into  our  camp  to  re- 
port, leaving  the  other  to  watch  the 
tiger.  In  this  way  we  covered  a  circle 
of  some  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  radius 
from  our  camp.  We  began  badly. 
The  first  evening  I  wandered  out  aftet 
Sambhur,  saw  a  doe,  and  was  follow- 
ing her  in  case  she  had  a  stag  with 
her,  when  suddenly  from  a  few  yards 
above  me  rang  out  the  long  low  pene- 
trating moan  of  a  tiger  —  which,  as 
has  been  well  said,  "literally  hushes 
the  Jungle  and  fills  the  twilight  with 
horror."  It  is  the  call  of  the  tiger  as 
he  starts  on  his  night's  ramble  in 
search  of  food;  and  our  shikaris  hold 
that,  difficult  as  the  sound  Is  to  lo- 
cate, it  terrifies  the  game,  makes  them 
remain  still,  and  gives  the  tiger  au 
extra  chance  of  stalking.  Be  that  as 
It  may,  it  has  an  eerie  sound  not  easily 
forgotten.  I  slipped  out  of  the  jungle 
as  quietly  as  I  could.  I  had  no  wish 
to  meet  a  tiger,  in  the  growing  dusk, 
with  nothing  but  a  light  single-bar- 
relled Express  rifle  in  my  hand,  or  to 
disturb  him.  That  night  he  killed  in 
"Pilmilla,"  the  bit  of  Jungle  I  had  been 
stalking  in.  Next  morning  we  bcmt  it. 
A  panther  broke,  and  was  allowed  to 
pass,  as  we  were  after  his  betters; 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  tiger. 
News  of  another  kill  some  miles  off 
came  in,  and  we  went  there.  But  my 
diary  says:  "The  Jungle  was  much  dis- 
turbed and  burning,  and  the  tiger  not 
at  home;  so  we  returned,  disgusted 
and  sold,  for  about  the  twentieth  time." 


It  would  not  have  been  real  sport  if' 
we  had  always  been  successful.  Day 
after  day  bad  luck  dogged  us.  Tigers 
killed,  but  could  not  be  found  or 
slipped  out  of  the  beat.  An  excitable 
gun  took  a  long  shot,  turned  a  tiger 
who  got  away  wounded  and  gave  us 
a  long  and  weary  hunt,  till  we  tracked 
him,  or  a  second  who  had  also  been  in 
the  beat,  into  a  deep  cave.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put  three 
guns  into  trees  Just  below  the  cave, 
and  to  go  up  and  stand  at  one  side  of 
it,  covering  Magr  Singh  while  he  threw 
in  fireworks  to  draw  the  tiger;  but  the 
cave  was  too  deep,  and  we  could  not 
move  him.  Then  we  beat  again,  and 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  beat  a 
tiger  got  up  behind  the  right  gun  and 
came  forward,  but,  catching  sight  of 
an  orderly  stupidly  placed  in  a  bare 
tree,  spoke  and  turned  sharp  back  and 
away.  As  the  sun  was  setting  we 
could  do  no  more.  A  heartbreaking 
day,  and  our  own  fault. 

At  Salot  our  Lancer  friend  Joined 
us  Just  as  we  bad  finished  breakfa.<it. 
He  rode  up  on  a  little  arab  trooper — 
most  of  our  men  were  mounted  on 
arabs  in  those  days, —  which  was  In  a 
lather  of  sweat,  having  cantered  out 
ten  miles  or  so  from  our  nearest  de- 
tachment in  the  wake  of  one  of  our 
trotting  'camels,  whose  rider  had  been 
sent  to  show  him  the  way;  the  pace  a 
fast  camel  can  travel  at  is  a  revelation 
to  most  people  when  they  first  come 
across  it.  We  gave  him  a  little  law 
to  swallow  a  hasty  breakfast  and  then 
started.  The  tiger  cut  out  of  the  first 
beat,  but  was  rounded  up  and  we  be- 
gan again.  I  was  in  the  first  "mool,'* 
our  guest  in  the  second;  and  as  it  was 
his  first  experience  I  pushed  him  for- 
ward, so  that  he  really  commanded 
both  places.  The  tiger  walked  right 
out  quite  close  to  him,  and  he  missed 
him  with  both  barrels;  but  the  m^xt 
beat  a  panther  broke  at  the  end  at  full 
gallop,  and  he  knocked  It  over,  a  very 
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good  shot,  the  morning's  failure 
merely  due  to  tke  excitement  of  a  first 
flhot  at  a  tiger.    We  were  all  in  very 
low  trees,  bushes  almost;  and  the  pan- 
ther, after  a  few  moments,  got  up  and 
—  catching     sight     of     his     enemy  — 
charged  straight  for  him;  but  he  was 
so  badly  hit  he  could  only  Jump  a  foot 
or  so  off  the  ground.     The  elephant, 
with  a  gun  on   It,   happened  then  to 
come    up,    and    proceeded    after    the 
manner  of  elephants  to  examine  the 
panther,  who  was  lying  etlll  with  his 
eyes    shut.      Directly    the    elephant's 
trunk  touched  him  the  panther  got  up 
and  charged  madly,  to  be  knocked  on 
one  side  with  a  swinging  blow  and  fin- 
ished  with   another   shot.     A   gallant 
foe.     Next  morning  we  got  the  tiger. 
As  soon  as  the  beat  began  it  walked 
quietly  down  from  some  rocks  and  sat 
under  a  shady   tree,   listening  to  the 
beat  and  washing  its  face  like  a  cat, 
about  ninety  yards  from  me.     It  then 
got  up,  moved  n   step,  and  vanished 
like    a    dream — faded    away    into   the 
black  shadow  and  golden  grass  of  a  hot- 
weather  Jungle.     In  a  few  minutes  it 
reappeared,    pfissed    diagonally    down 
the  hill  at  a  trot,  and  was  shot  by  one 
of  the  lower  guns.    Then  followed  ten 
days  of  exasperating  bad  luck.    Heavy 
dust-storms     broke     over    us     almost 
every  night,  which  seemed  to  disturb 
the  tigers  even  if  they  did  kill — for  on 
several  days  we  had  kills — but  no  tiger 
showed.    One  storm  blew  away  every 
light  thing  in  camp— hats  were  found 
half  a  mile  off,  tents  blown  down,  and 
servants  and  kit  soaked— so  that   we 
could  not  move  next  morning  till  we 
had  retrieved  our  scattered  possessions 
and   restored    order;    while    the    next 
night  a  mangoe  tree  was  blown  down, 
the  trunk   missing  Magr  Singh  by  a 
few  inches,  and  imprisoning,   without 
hurting,    the    other    orderlies    in    its 
boughs.      Then    agnin    tigers    showfd 
and  mysteriously   disappeared    in    the 
boat.    Twice  one  incorrigible  gun  took 


long  shots  at  crossing  tigers  which  he 
ought  to  have  left,  and  in  both  cases 
we  lost  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  mouth   we  only 
had  four  tigers  and  a  few  panthoi*s 
and  bears.     The  party  broke  up,  and 
we  returned  to  Goona.     Ten  days  af- 
terwards two   of  us— my   dear  friend 
George    Daly,     with    whom     I     IIvihI 
(killed    afterwards   at  a   polo  tourna- 
ment in  Bombay),  and  I— started  out 
again  for  what  was  the  shoot  of  our 
lives.    The  llrst  two  days  were  blank, 
but  on  the  third  we  rode  into  a  place 
called  Amrod  and  had  breakfast,  three 
tigers    being    reported    present.      We 
beat  the  river-bed— heavy  cover  of  Ja- 
man  bushes,  with  a  steep  cliif  on  one 
side  and   open   ground  on   the   other. 
I  got  the  first  "mool,"  Just  where  the 
cliff  ended.    The  first  tiger  came  across 
from  my  left  front,  crossed  the  stones 
through  the  jaman  bushes  opposite  me, 
and  was  making  up  the  ravine  to  my 
right  when  he  stood  for  a  moment  on 
a   flat   rock  below  me,  giving  me  an 
easy  shot,  to  which  he  bounded  into 
the  air  three  feet  off  the  ground  with 
his  back  in  a  bow.    I  missed  him  with 
the  second  barrel,  and  he  rolled  into 
the  bushes  and  died  in  a  few  minutes. 
While  he  was  moaning  in  the  bushes 
a  bear  broke  across  the  nullah,  but  I 
let   hlra    go,   and   directly   after   tiger 
number    two    came    along    and    was 
standing   looking    towards    his    friend 
when   I  shot   him   in   the  chest.     He 
also    bounded    into    the    bushes    and 
turned  head  over  heels,  and  we  found 
him  with  his  legs  in  the  air  and  his 
head  jammed  between  two  small  trees. 
The  third  tiger,  frightened  by  the  fir- 
ing, went  up  the  cliff  and  broke  out, 
but  was  hefided  by  a  stop  and  trotted 
back,   crossing   me   about   fifty   yards 
out;    but    as    I    saw  she   was   going 
straight  to  the  other  gun  I  let  her  go. 
Sh(>  walked  right  up  to  his  tree,  and 
he  shot  her  in  the  back  of  the  head 
as  she  stepped  into  the  nullah  below 
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him.  -We  bad  no  elephant,  so  blessed 
our  deadly  ten-bore  rifles,  and  picked 
up  our  three  tigers — all  young,  evi- 
dently one  litter.  They  were  small, 
measuring  eight  feet  three,  eight  feet 
two,  and  eight  feet  on  the  ground. 

Two  days  later  we  found  a  tiger 
which  a  local  raja  bad  left  behind  af- 
ter a  badly  managed  beat  in  which  he 
bad  got  two  men  killed.  There  was 
good  coyer  In  the  bed  of  a  stream,  and 
the  tiger  came  straight  to  my  friend. 
As  he  stepped  Into  the  open  he  caught 
sight  of  the  gun  and  spoke,  but  a  shell 
took  him  behind  the  head  and  he  never 
moved.  We  then  started  for  a  beat 
said  to  be  four  miles  off;  It  turned  out 
to  be  ten,  and  was  hard  on  the  beat- 
ers who  went  with  us,  for  the  heat 
was  great,  and  we  did  not  get  our 
camp  or  dinner  till  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
The  beat  was  a  small  strip  of  bushes 
in  the  river-bed,  and  just  as  the  men 
were  forming  to  beat  it  I  heard  the 
tiger  splash  through  some  water  and 
saw  him  enter  the  bushes  and  stand 
watching  the  beat.  He  had  been  Ir- 
ing  in  the  water  and  was  wet  up  to 
bis  neck.  He  was  too  far  off  for  me 
to  shoot,  and  I  got  into  rather  a  fright 
when  I  saw  the  beat  come  on  and  no 
tiger  emerge.  He  let  the  beat  pass 
him,  and  then  cut  out  back.  We  did 
not  know  the  jungle,  and  the  ''mools*' 
were,  I  think,  at  the  wrong  end.  We 
tried  again  for  him,  but  could  make 
nothing  of  It. 

That  night  he  killed,  again  in  the 
same  place,  and  in  the  beat  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  bushes  and  stood  gaz- 
ing across  the  river-bed.  and  then  I 
suppose,  not  liking  the  look  of  the  hot 
stones,  came  along  the  bank  in  cover 
to  me.  I  thought  he  saw  me.  for  he 
stopped  and  seemed  to  be  looking 
straight  at  me:  so  I  fired  through  the 
bushes,  knocking  him  over  with  a 
shell  in  the  shoulder.  We  had  to  give 
him  another  shot,  and  he  died  under 
my  tree. 


The  next  day  we  rode  to  a  place 
called  Oharrach,  and  found  that  a 
tiger  had  killed  In  a  great  "kho"  or 
corrle  which  we  had  been  advised,  be- 
fore leaving  Goona,  to  beat  downhill 
Instead  of  uphill,  as  was  generally 
done.  This  we  tried  to  do,  against  our 
shlkarfs  advice,  and  for  two  mortal 
hours  we  sat  in  our  trees  while  our 
men  vainly  tried  to  get  the  tiger  down. 
The  heat  was  terrific,  and  the  per- 
spiration poured  off  one  even  when 
sitting  still.  The  beat  failed  signally; 
so  after  sitting  under  a  tree  for  a  bit, 
to  give  the  men  a  rest,  we  tolled  up 
the  hill  "sweating  awfully,"  as  I  find 
recorded  In  my  diary,  and  took  up  th'e 
regular  "mools."  I  had  just  got  Into 
my  seat,  and,  as  one  bough  was  weak, 
was  having  an  extra  rope  tied  under 
it  by  my  orderly,  who  was  standing 
with  his  head  between  my  knees,  when 
the  beat  began.  I  loaded  hurriedly 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment  the 
tiger  appeared  some  twenty  feet  be- 
low me  on  my  left,  walking  along  the 
regular  run;  he  caught  sight  of  us,  my 
gun-bearer  being  still  on  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  my  tree,  and  stood  snarling 
and  showing  all  his  teeth,  which  were 
huge.  Throwing  up  my  rifle  I  blazed 
at  his  head,  and  he  turned  as  I  fired 
my  second  barrel.  To  my  horror  I 
felt  by  the  recoil  there  was  no  bullet 
in  the  cartridge;  the  wax  had  melted 
and  the  bullet  dropped  out.  We  used 
paper  cartridges  then,  and  very  care- 
lessly I  had  not  looked  at  my  car- 
tridges while  loading.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter, however,  for  he  was  so  badly  hit 
that  he  walked  right  over  a  cliff,  fell 
with  a  crash  on  to  his  back,  breaking 
a  small  tree  as  he  fell,  and  then 
crawled  slowly  away.  I  could  no 
longer  see  him.  but  my  companion 
made  a  splendid  snapshot  at  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  yards,  and  hit 
him  again;  he  rolled  down  the  hill,  and 
we  found  him  stone-dend.  He  was  a 
tremendous  weight,  and  we  had  great 
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difllculty  In  moving  him.  When  we 
skinned  him  we  found  that  my  shot 
had  gone  through  his  eye,  down 
through  his  throat,  and  had  burst  In 
his  chest,  the  other  shot  which  fin- 
ished him  being  behind  the  shoulder. 
The  next  day  was  blanlc,  but  the  day 
after  we  rode  into  a  new  camp  to  And 
good  news  —  a  tiger  in  one  Jungle,  a 
tigress  with  cubs  In  another.  We  de- 
cided on  beginning  with  the  tigress. 
The  first  beat,  above  the  river-bank, 
where  she  had  been  heard  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  blank.  Then  we  moved  on  to 
the  river  beat.  There  was  a  ravine 
running  into  the  river,  with  bushes  nt 
the  Junction  and  some  good  tree  and 
rock  cover  along  the  bank,  which  rose 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river  plain.  My  friend  drew  the  first 
"mool"  and  was  -to  be  on  a  tree  com- 
manding a  run  about  half-way  down 
the  bank,  while  I  was  to  be  on  the 
l)]ain  below. 

I  went  about  a  hundred  yards  bnck 
to  find  a  place  to  get  down,  and  wnn 
walking  along  the  bottom  in  the  ravine 
when  I  heard  Magr  Singh  shout,  and 
saw  Daly  making  signs  which  I  did  not 
understand.  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
he  had  seen  the  tigress,  but  could  not 
tell  where  it  was.  He  had  come  right 
on  it  walking  about  fifteen  feet  below 
him,  but  had  not  fired  for  fear  of 
sending  it  wounded  on  to  the  top  of 
me.  The  tigress  went  back  to  the  place 
I  had  come  down,  passing  above  me; 
allowed  Mngr  Singh,  who  was  follow- 
ing me,  to  pass  within  a  few  feet  of 
her;  and  then  walked  up  the  natural 
steps  we  had  descended  and  lay  on 
the  top.  Daly  had  sent  his  orderly 
back  with  orders  to  go  round  ana  stop 
the  beat,  but  he  found  himself  close 
to  the  tigress  and  wisely  went  up  n 
tree.  The  beat  began  men n while,  but 
stopped  after  a  few  minutes  owing  to 
a  beater  having  been  nearly  killed  by 
a  falling  rock.  After  a  few  moments 
it  began  again,  and  almost  at  the  same 


Instant  I  heard  the  tigress  speak  be- 
hind us.  Looking  round,  I  saw  her 
come  racing  along  the  top  of  the  bank, 
growling  at  every  stride.  Luckily  she 
turned  down  the  pass  which  Daly  was 
covering,  and  he,  waiting  for  her  till 
she  was  Just  under  him,  shot  her 
through  the  back.  She  staggered  on 
downhill,  and  fell  over  a  place  about 
twenty  feet  high.  Directly  afterwards 
I  saw  a  couple  of  bears  coming  along 
straight  for  my  friend;  he  did  not  see 
them  till  they  got  quite  close  and 
turned  a  comer,  and  then  thought  it 
was  only  one  and  fired.  To  his  surprise 
the  mass  separated  into  two,  and  the 
bears  at  once  began  fighting  furiously; 
he  fired  again  into  the  brown,  and  they 
sei)n  rated,  one  going  back  hard  hit  and 
the  other  rolling  over  the  cliff  almcist 
on  to  the  tigress,  who  got  up  and 
moved  a  couple  of  steps.  By  the  time 
the  elephant  came  up  she  was  dead. 
A  very  lean  tigress  Just  going  out  of 
milk,  eight  feet  five  long  and  forty-two 
inches  round  the  chest.  Her  cubs 
must  have  been  in  a  cave  in  the  beat, 
or  she  would  never  have  charged  back 
as  she  did.  We  never  got  the  cubs, 
though  we  saw  their  tracks  later.  We 
spent  most  of  the  rest  of  the  day  beat- 
ing for  the  tiger,  but  did  not  see  him, 
and  had  to  leave  off  owing  to  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain.  The  effect  of  the  storm 
on  the  river  was  lovely.  The  water 
turned  a  clear  green,  changing  into  a 
sheet  of  silver  as  the  heavy  rain  swept 
slowly  up  It. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  to  an- 
other camp  and  beat  at  once,  a  thick 
bed  of  bushes  with  good  water  in  it. 
By  mistake  we  took  each  other's  places 
and  I  got  the  shot,  a  longish  one 
through  a  lot  of  bushes.  I  hit  the 
tiger  behind  the  shoulder,  high  up,  and 
the  shell  went  right  through  him,  or 
else  I  fired  a  solid  bullet  out  of  my 
right  barrel:  anyhow  the  tiger  rolled 
over  dead.  W6  generally  used  to  load 
with  a  shell  in  the  right  barrel  and  a 
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solid  bullet  In  the  left,  in  case  of  hav- 
ing to  Are  through  bushes.  We  were 
lucky  to  get  him  as  he  was  lying 
within  a  few  yards  of  tiie  begteoim?  of 
the  beat,  and  let  it  pass  over  him;  but 
one  of  the  men,  noticing  a  fresh  track 
leading  back,  with  the  water  still  ooz- 
ing into  it,  stopped  the  beat  and  be- 
gan again.  As  one  of  the  shikaris  was 
peering  into  a  bush  the  tiger  jumped 
up  and  stood  snarling  at  him,  and  then 
turned  round  and  walked  quietly  away, 
stopping  every  few  yards  to  growl  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  beat,  but  mnking 
no  attempt  to  charge,  merely  warnmg 
the  men  to  keep  their  distance.  Thou 
we  had  breakfast,  and  beat  a  mile 
further  down.  Good  lying,  but  no 
tiger.  This  was  the  beat  where  tljrers 
had  been  killing  steadily,  and  where 
three  days  before  Blr  Singh  had  re- 
ported three  tigers;  but  the  heavy 
storm  had  moved  them  probably  to 
find  drier  cover. 

The  next  day  we  had  good  reports, 
but  a  blank  day;  and  It  was  evident 
that  the  big  tiger  who  had  killed  three 
village  cows  was  in  the  habit  of  kill- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  then 
crossing  and  going  off  to  some  quiet 
place  to  lie  up.  Accordingly  that  night 
we  got  up  at  two,  rode  down  to  the  river 
and  then  walked  quietly  round,  hoping 
to  get  on  to  the  cliff  below  which  the  ti- 
ger was  in  the  habit  of  landing,  before 
he  crossed.  But  as  we  were  creeping 
quietly  along  the  top  of  the  cliff  we 
came  suddenly  into  some  monkeys, 
who  barked  at  us  in  their  fright,  which 
put  the  tiger  on  the  alert,  for  we  just 
reached  our  point,  on  which  the  mon- 
keys had  been  sitting,  in  time  to  see 
him  rise  out  of  the  water,  in  which  he 
had  been  lying  between  two  big  rocks, 
and  disapi^ear  into  the  jungle.  We 
surrounded  the  bit  he  was  in  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and,  having  no  beaters 
with  us,  waited  for  a  couple  of  hours 
in  the  hopes  that  he  would  show  again, 
but  he  was  too  cunning.    I  was  much 


interested  in  the  ways  of  a  school  of 
otters,  about  eight  of  them,  who  fished 
the  pool  below  me.  My  attention  was 
attracted  hy  flense  givwBngB  and  chat- 
terings,  and  looking  over  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  I  saw  a  wild  scrimmage  go- 
lug  on  amongst  them;  they  were  all 
in  the  shallow  water,  fighting  over  a 
fish.  They  remained  fishing  for  over 
an  hour,  calling  to  each  other  and 
barking  all  the*  time.  They  hunted 
together  regularly.  One  would  come 
up  in  mid-stream  and  begin  calling, 
to  be  joined  in  a  few  moments  by 
three  others;  forming  a  sort  of  square 
they  would  swim  quietly  along,  keep- 
ing their  distances,  and  then  at  a  sig- 
nal all  dive  together,  evidently  with 
the  object  of  heading  the  fish  towards 
each  other,  for  after  a  time  two  or  three 
of  them  would  come  up  In  a  bunch, 
generally  with  a  fish  amongst  them, 
which  they  took  into  the  shallows  and 
ate  together.  At  about  seven  we  gjive 
up  waiting  for  the  tiger  and  invaded 
the  otters'  pool,  having  a  delightful 
swim.  Then  breakfasted  and  started 
for  a  beat  six  miles  down  the  rivet. 
It  was  a  frightfully  hot  walk,  over 
boulders    and    along    the    river-bank, 

through  Interminable  thickets  of  jaman 
and  thorn,  across  endless  nullahs,  and 
when  we  got  there  no  tiger.  So  we  lay 
under  a  tree  and  had  an  hour's  sleep, 
and  started  back  rather  down  on  our 
luck;  but  before  we  had  gone  far  we 
were  met  by  one  of  our  men  with  the 
news  that  our  old  friend  of  the  morn- 
ing had.  crossed  the  river,  and  was 
waiting  for  us  In  the  bushes  by  the 
bank,  exactly  opposite  to  where  we 
had  been  sitting  In  the  morning.  The 
men  had  been  preparing  platforms  for 
us  In  trees  —  we  had  decided  to  sit  up 
all  night  for  the  tiger  —  when  a  coolie 
with  them  had  seen  him.  We  hurried 
back  and  got  to  the  beat  just  before 
sunset;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
for  "with  one  stride  comes  the  dark.'* 
We  hastily  took  up  our  places,   I  to 
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cover  the  entrance  to  the  ravine  where 
we  had  got  the  tigress  a  few  days  be- 
fore, my  companion  to  command  the 
way  down  the  river-bank,  Magr  Singh 
to  our  momLng*8  perch,  with  orders  to 
Are  at  the  tiger  and  turn  him  if  he 
tried  to  cross.  The  instant  the  beat 
began  he  showed,  and  tried  to  cross, 
but  was  turned  by  Magr  Singh;  he 
then  went  along  the  bank  towards  my 
companion,  but  a  Jungle  tracker  who 
had  been  posted  on  the  cliff  lower 
down  saw  him  and,  I  suppose  think- 
ing he  was  about  to  cross,  made  so 
much  noise  that  he  turned  and  headed 
for  the  Jungle  behind  me.  I  was  half 
facing  the  beat  when  I  caught  sight  of 
him  to  my  right  rear,  walking  slowly 
and  looking  all  about  him.  I  had  to 
get  right  round  in  my  tree,  which  I 
did  as  quickly  as  I  could.  Luckily  he 
caught  sight  of  the  elephant  which  we 
had  put  as  a  stop,  two  guns  being  really 
insuflfl/cient  to  cover  the  wide  stretch 
we  had  to  guard,  and  stood  still.  I 
flred,  getting  him  in  the  neck  with  a 
shell;  a  lucky  shot,  as  I  could  only  Just 
see  his  head  and  neck  through  the 
bushes.  He  fell  in  his  tracks  and  never 
moved.  A  very  heavy  tiger,  nine  feet 
five  inches  long  and  three  feet  eleven 
inches  round  the  chest.  We  were  all 
overjoyed  at  getting  him;  it  was  great 
luck  his  stopping  for  a  moment  and 
giving  me  time  to  get  round.  We  then 
went  to  bathe,  and  found  the  water 
In  the  otters'  pool  positively  hot  We 
had  ordered  our  dinner  down  by  the 
river  in  anticipation  of  sitting  up  for 
the  tiger;  so  we  dined  and  slept  by  the 
stream,  and  passed  a  very  hot  night 
Next  day,  after  an  early  swim  in 
the  otters'  pool,  on  the  way  to  which 
we  came  across  the  pugs  of  the  cubs 
we  had  heard  about,  we  rode  to  our 
next  camp,  where  we  found  no  kill, 
but  letters  from  Goona  saying  the 
rains  had  broken  in  Bombay.  Reluc- 
tantly we  turned  homewards,  beating 
one  Jungle  <^  route;  but  every  night  it 
rained  in  torrents,  and  we  hurried  to 
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the  high  road.  Three  days  more  we 
vainly  hoped  against  hope,  but  the 
rains  had  practically  begun  and  it  was 
hopeless  beating.  So  on  June  15  we 
rode  into  Goona,  havlag  been  out 
eighteen  days,  out  of  which  we  had 
beaten  twelve  days  and  shot  nine 
tigers,  having  killed  everything  we- 
saw  and  never  had  to  use  an  elephant* 
Five  of  the  tigers  fell  to  one  shot  each, 
and  only  one  — the  biggest  — went 
more  than  twenty  yards,  and  he  merely 
staggered  helplessly  downhill.  The 
others  all  fell  within  ten  yards  at  the 
farthest  from  the  place  where  they 
were  hit  "So  much  for  two  ten- 
bores;  there  is  nothing  like  them,"  says 
my  diary,  and  in  those  days  it  was 
true.  It  was  capital  sport,  and  if  we 
could  only  have  had  another  fortnight 
and  gone  to  the  Ohambal  we  should 
have  made  a  great  bag.  As  it  was, 
nothing  could  have  been  better.  In 
those  days  it  was  not  an  exi^enslve 
amusement.  This  trip  cost  us  406 
rupees  each,  the  former  317;  so  that 
each  share  came  to  723  rupees  — say 
about  70Z.  —  for  practically  two 
months'  sport.  A  good  many  people 
would  give  hundreds  now  for  the 
sport  two  subalterns  enjoyed  so 
cheaply  then. 

So  ended  the  best  shoot  I  ever  had. 
Nothing  ever  came  up  to  those  days  in 
the  Jungle  with  my  greatest  friend, 
with  no  other  gun  to  Interfere  or 
spoil  our  arrangements,  with  Just 
enough  danger  to  give  excitement  and 
zest  to  sport,  in  absolute  freedom  from 
the  anxieties  and  worries' "of  life,  In 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  and 
beautiful  surroundings;  and  if  one  felt 
sad  sometimes  as  the  beautiful  beast 
lay  iu  the  death-throes,  crushing  mass- 
ive tree-roots  with  his  mighty  teeth,  or 
sobbing  out  the  last  breath  of  life,  one 
could  think  that  we  were  occasionally 
doing  some  good  in  ridding  a  tract  of 
country  of  a  cattle-slayer  who  was  tak- 
ing too  heavy  a  toll  of  his  neighbors' 
goods. 
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WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  WANTS. 

A  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS 
By  Arnold  Bbhhbtt 


ACT  IV. 

Scene:  Same  as  Act  1.  Time:  After- 
noon. Sir  Charles  and  Kendrich  are 
sitting  together. 

Sir  C.  [handing  document  to  Ken- 
drich], I  think  that'll  do,  for  a  draft 
Be  sure  to  have  it  typed  with  wider 
spaces  between  the  lines  this  time,  so 
that  I  can  see  to  read  It  better.  Share- 
holders don*t  like  hesitations,  espe- 
cially In  figures. 

Kendrich,    Yes,  I'll  attend  to  that. 

Sir  C.  [rubbing  his  hands].  Well, 
now  there's  the  question  of  new  devel- 
opments, Kendrlck. 

Kendrich.  I  should  have  thought 
we'd  developed  enough  to  satisfy  any- 
body, for  the  moment 

Sir  C.  My  boy,  when  I  read  that 
report,  showing  a  dividend  of  thirty 
per  cent,  and  a  reserve  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  and  a  total 
annual  circulation  of  seven  hundred 
million  copies,  what  do  you  suppose 
will  be  the  first  thought  In  the  minds 
of  the  shareholders?  Gratitude? 
Not  much!  Their  very  first  thought 
will  be  that  we  ought  in  mere  Justice 
to  give  'em  thirty-five  per  cent,  next 
year  instead  of  thirty. 

Kendrich.    Greedy  swine! 

Sir  €.  By  the  way,  talking  of  circs., 
how  much  did  you  say  the  religious 
department  had  fallen  as  a  whole? 

Kendrich,    Twenty-three  thousand. 

Sir  C.  There's  pretty  certain  to  be 
some  awkward  questions  as  to  our  row 
with  the  Bishop  of  London.  I  must 
think  that  over.  What's  the  para- 
graph in  the  report,  exactly? 

Kendrich  [reading],  "Your  directors 
have  pleasure  In  stating  that  despite 
much  unfair  and  not  disinterested  crit- 
icism, the  religious  Journals  of  the 
company  have,  while  conserving  their 


high  character,  more  than  maintained 
their  circulations,  and  that  this  impor- 
tant department  of  your  activities  Is 
in  an  extremely  satisfactory  condi- 
tion." 

Sir  C.  So  it  is,  considering  the  ex- 
traordinary slump  in  religion — ^which  I 
hope  to  heaven  is  only  temporary. 
You've  sacked  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hall- 
burton? 

Kendrick.    No.    Not   yet 

Sir  O.  Kendrick,  I  believe  you've 
got  a  weakness  for  that  chap.  [With 
emphasis.]    He  must  be  sacked. 

Kendrich.    I've  got  no  weakness  for 
him.    But    who's    going    to    take   his 
place? 
J^ir  O.    I  am— for  the   next   three 
months!    That  satisfy  you? 

Kendrich.  Oh!  all  right  then!  He'U 
never  get  another  shop,  you  know. 

Sir  C.  You  needn't  tell  me  he's 
growing  old.  I  don't  care  if  he's 
ninety  and  the  only  support  of  his 
aged  mother.  He  doesn't  understand 
religion,  and  so  he's  no  use  to  us. 
[Softening.]  You  might  offer  him  a 
sub-editorship,  if  you  like.  There's 
something  vacant  on  "Racing  Illus- 
trated," isn't  there? 

Kendrich.    Think  he'd  accept  it? 

Sir  C.  He'd  accept  it  right  enough. 
Besides,  there's  no  compulsion.  He 
can  leave  it  if  he  likes.  Now  listen, 
about  new  developments!  [With  an 
important  air.]     I've  got  something! 

Kendrich.    Yes? 

Sir  C.  The  "Daily  Mercury"  and 
the  "Courier"  are  going  to  become  the 
militant  organs  of  the  women's  suf- 
frage. You  understand — ^the  militant 
organs. 

It's  an  idea! 

should    think    it    was   an 


Kendrich. 
Sir  C.    I 
idea! 
Kendrich. 


And     what     about     the 
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"Courier's"  celebrated  question  after 
the  big  House  of  Ck>mmons  raid  six 
months  ago? 

Sir  a    What  question? 

Kendrick.  "Why  not  revive  the 
ducking-stool?" 

Sir  C.    Did  we  say  that? 

Kendrick.  We  said  It  across  four 
columns.  ItUI  want  some  explaining 
away- 

Sir  C.  Oh,  no!  We've  been  con- 
verted, that's  all.  Quite  simple.  Just 
see  how  public  opinion  has  changed! 
We  shall  be  the  first  really  to  take  the 
thing  up. 

Kendrick.  Why!  there's  at  least  a 
dozen  dailies  that  have  been  in  favor 
of  women's  suffrage  right  through! 

Sir  C.  Yes,  but  they  don't  count. 
Kendrick,  how  dull  you  are!  When  I 
say  "take  the  thing  up,"  I  mean  take 
it  up.    See? 

Kendrick.    Oh!  You  mean,  run  it. 

Sir  C.    I  da 

Kendrick.    A  bit  dangerous,  isn't  It? 

Sir  C.  My  dear  fellow,  if  I  wasn't 
sure  that  it's  all  over  except  the 
shouting  I  wouldn't  touch  it  with  my 
foot.  But  it's  an  absolute  cert.  And 
this  is  Just  the  moment  for  us  to  come 
in  and  rake  up  the  glory.  It's  now 
or  never. 

Kendrick.  Mrs.  Yemon  is  a  suffra- 
gist, she  was  telling  me,  not  long 
sinoe. 

Sir  0.    Oh,   yes,  naturally! 

Kendrick.  You  ought  to  write  to 
Lady  Calder,  and  get  Her  to  do  some- 
thing.   She's  frightfully  keen  on  it 

Sir  C  No,  I'm  not  going  to  write 
to  Lady  Calder.  She'd  bei  coming 
here.    She'd  be  a  nuisance. 

Kendrick.  She'd  be  very  useful, 
with  her  standing.  Of  course,  I  know 
she  used  to— sort  of — as  it  were,  run 
after  you.  But  as  you're  engaged  now 
—her  hopes 

Sir  C.  My  dear  chap,  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  write  to  Lady  Calder.  She's 
one  of  the  kind  that  never  gives  up 


hope  till  you're  dead.  We  can  manage 
this  campaign  without  Lady  Calder. 
Now  the  first  thing  Is — there  are  six 
suffragettes  in  Holloway.  The  "Mer- 
cury" has  got  to  get  'em  out  We 
must  begin  on  the  Home  Secretary. 

Kendrick.    Yes,  but [Enter  Page- 

"boy  fcith  a  oarcf.] 

Sir  C.  [impaikntlv^.  What's  the 
use  of  the  red  disk  being  up?  [Takmg 
c(mf.]  Oh!  Run  down  and  tell  his 
lordship  I'm  coming.  [Exit  Boy.  Sir 
Churles  gets  up  and  takee  his  hat.}  It's 
Lord  Henry  Godwin.  He  wants  me 
to  go  down  to  him    [taking  stick  nmd 

gloves].    I  think  I  know  what  it  is 

[Sinter  Fronds,  I.} 

Francis.    I  say,  Charlie. 

Sir  C  Can't  stop  now.  Sha'n't  be 
long,  I  expect.  [Exit  Sir  Charles,  hack. 
He  hwrries,  Imt  tries  to  appear  deUber- 
ate.] 

FrtMcis.  I  was  going  to  tell  my 
brother  that  you  had  better  look  out 
for  another  dramatic  critic  for  "Men 
and  Women,"  Kendrick. 

Kendrick.  Really?  I'm  sorry  to 
hear  that.  Doctor  been  forbidding 
you  to  go  out  at  night? 

Francis.  No!  It's  simply  that  I 
can't  st^nd  that  capricious  widow  any 
longer. 

Kendrick.  Capricious  widow?  What 
capricious  widow? 

Francis.  The  capricious  widow.  I 
came  up  specially  yesterday  from  a 
holiday  in  the  Five  Towns  to  go  to 
the  new  piece  at  the  Globe,  and  there 
she  was  once  more!  She's  been  in 
nearly  every  play  I've  seen,  and  she 
gets  worse  and  worse. 

Kendrick.  I  see— you're  joking 
again. 

Francis.  Indeed  I'm  not!  That 
eternal  widow's  charm,  beauty,  wilful- 
ness, freaks,  pranks,  crochets,  and 
sklrt-whiskings  are  having  a  serious 
effect  on  my  constitution.  I  feel  that 
if  I  am  to  be  condemned  to  see  hear 
again,  I  ought  to  take  the  precaution 
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of   writing  my   obituary   before   I   go 
to  my  execution. 

Kendrick,  Well,  speaking  for  my- 
self, all  I  say  is  [in  a  loic  roioe]  give 
me  a  muslc-balL  [Enter  Poffe-hoy,  wJto 
^announoee  Mrs.  Yemon,^ 

Francis.  Mrs.  Vernon!  Sir  Charles 
isn't  here.      But  ask  her  to  come  in. 

Kendriok.  You'd  better  give  your 
notice  to  Sir  Charles.  [Ex^it  r.  Enter 
Einilp.] 

Francis.  Hello,  Em!  [Shakes  hands-] 
What's  the  meaning  of  this? 

Emily.  What's  the  meaning  of 
what? 

Francis.  You  being  here.  I  thought 
you  were  staying  with  the  mater  till 
the  end  of  the  week,  to  make  up  for 
Charlie's  absence. 

Emily.  N-o.  It  wasn't  definitely 
understood.     [They  sit  daum.] 

Francis.  I  suppose  you  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer.  I  don't  blame 
you.  It  must  be  very  trying  for  a 
woman  to  have  to  stay  with  the  family 
of  her  future  husband.  The  fact  is, 
some  one  ought  to  apologize  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  family,  and  I'm  in- 
clined to  do  it  myself. 

Emily.  Don't  be  affected,  Francis. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  John 
:and  his  wife  are  Just  my  sort  of  peo- 
ple, and  I'm  sure  that  nobody  could 
have  been  kinder  than  your 
mother. 

Francis.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  suppose  we  did  come  through  Sun- 
day night  rather  well.  After  the 
shindy,  the  supper  was  really  a  credit 
to  every  one  concerned.  I  was  proud 
of  us  all.  .  .  .  I  expect  these  epi- 
sodes must  happen  in  all  families.  .  .  . 
Still,  I  felt  relieved,  you  know,  when 
Charlie  announced  on  Monday  morn- 
ing that  he  could  only  do  what  John 
wanted   by   coming  to  town   himself. 

And  to  be  candid,  Bm 

Emily.    Oh    Frank — with   your   can- 
•dor    .    .    . ! 

Francis.    I  wasn't    what    yon    may 


call  sorry  when  I  had  to  come  back 
myself  on  Tuesday  for  that  play.  I 
was  only  sorry  after  I'd  seen  the  play. 
By  the  bye,  I've  decided  to  give  up 
dramatic  criticism. 
Emily.    Why? 

Francis.    I'll  tell  you.     I  can't  stand 
the  wise,  gentle,  cunning,  well-dressed 
philosopher  of  fifty.    I   assure  you   I 
can't  stafid  him. 
Emily.    Which  one? 
Frands^    There  is  only  one.    He  is 
appearing    simultaneously     in    eleven 
West-End    theatres.      I     don't    mind 
Sherlock  Holmes;  I  don't  mind  Rufus 
Isaacs;  I  don't  mind  Marcus  Aurelius. 
But  when  these  three  are  all  tied  to- 
gether with  a  piece  of  string  and  mul- 
tiplied by  eleven,  I  find  the  phenome- 
non very  bad  for  my  nervous  system. 
No  money  is  worth  the  strain. 
Emilp.    Told  Charlie? 
Francis,    No.    I  came  here  to  break 
the  news  to  him,  but  he  was  Just  go- 
ing   out.    I'm    surprised    you    didn't 
meet  him  at  the  lift. 

Emily.    I  walked  up.    Has  he  gone 
for  the  day? 

Francis.    Oh,  no!  He  said  he  should 
be  in  again  soon.    Better  wait  if  you 
feel  you  can't  live  much  longer  with- 
out  seeing    him.    When   did   you   ar- 
rive? 
Emily.    I've  Just  come. 
Francis.    Straight  here  from  Euston? 
Emily.    Yes. 

Francis  [after  a  pause].  Now  look 
here,  Em.  What's  happened?  You 
and  I  are  pals. 

Emily.  My  dear  Francis,  nothing 
has  happened. 

Fr-ands.  Mater  hasn't  been  making 
herself  unpleasant? 

EmUy.  Oh,  Francis,  how  tiresome 
you  are! 

Francis.  1  was  only  thinking  she 
might  have  been  preaching  morals  at 
Charlie  through  yon. 

Emily.  Not  at  all.  Charlie  has 
scarcely  been  mentioned. 
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Francis,  And  Charlie  and  you  have 
kept  the  peace? 

Emily.  You  and  I  saw  him  off  on 
Monday   morning,  didn't  we? 

Frmwis.  Yes.  The  parting  seemed 
to  lack  none  of  the  proper  ceremonies. 
And  no  doubt  since  then  you've  ex- 
changed letters. 

Emily.  We've  scarcely  had  time  to 
exchange  letters,  but  he's  written  to 
me,  since  you  are  so  curious. 

Francis,  Curiosity  Is  my  greatest 
virtue.  Not  had  time!  [Pause,  EmUy 
shuts  her  lips,]  I  hope  his  letter  was 
all  that  It  ought  to  be. 

EnUly  [ironically  smiling].  Would  It 
Interest  you  to  read  It? 

Francis.  Because  I  gather  vaguely 
that  be  spent  most  of  Monday  In  mas- 
sacring the  whole  staff.  Yesterday  he 
was  less  homicidal.  To-day  he  Is  like 
an  archangel.  By  the  way,  he  hasn't 
stopped  that  series  altogether — ^lu  the 
"Sunday  Morning  News."  He's  Just 
changed  the  Downes  case  for  some 
•other  case.    I  suppose  you  know? . 

Emily,    No,  I  didn't. 

Francis,  There  are  some  things  that 
Charlie  doesn't  see, 

Emily,    What  ^o  you  mean? 

Fixincis,    I  mean  he  has  a  blind  spot. 

EmUy  [sarcastically].  And  you 
haven't  enlightened  him? 

Francis  [also  sarcastically].  No.  We 
must  leave  that  to  you.  You  are  the 
only  person  who  can  enlighten  him — 
with  your  caresses!  [very  sliffhtly  ac- 
centuating the  last  word], 

Emily,  Frank,  truly  I  don't  know 
what's  come  over  you  to-day.  You 
say  we're  pals,  but 

Francis.  Em!  [With  an  impulsive 
slight  movement  towards  her.  Enter  Sir 
Charles,  who  is  very  surprised  to  see 
Emily,] 

Emily  [self-consciously].  Well, 
Charles,  I'm  here,  you  see.  [Francis 
makes  a  gesture  to  indicate  that  he  per- 
ceifoes  he  is  in  the  way,  and  exit  I,] 

Sir  C.    So  this  is    why    there    was 


no     letter    from     you     this     morning! 

Emily  [as  he  approaches  to  kiss  her]. 
Better  not  kiss  me. 

Sir  C.     Oh! 

Emily,  I've  got  a  cold.  [In  a  firmer 
tone,  as  he  still  approaches  and  seizes 
her    hands.]    No,    really!      I    mean    it! 

Sir  C,  [with  a  gesture  of  uncompre- 
hending submission].  Nothing  wrong, 
eh?    I  hope  the  mater  hasn't  been 

Emily,  Now  please  don't  say  all 
that  Francis  has  Just  been  saying. 
It's  extraordinary  how  each  of  you 
Worgans  Imagines  that  the  rest  of  the 
family  Is  Impossible  to  get  on  with. 
Your  mother  and  I  agreed  perfectly. 

Sir  C,  That's  absolutely  all  right, 
my  dear  girl.  [Sits  down  near  her.]  I 
was  only  wonderng  why  you'd  come 
back  so  suddenly. 

Emily,  Suddenly?  I  slept  four 
nights-  In  Bursley.  One  night  was 
enough  for  you. 

Sir  C.  It  is  a.  hole,  isn't  It?  Well, 
anyhow,  I'm  glad  you're  here.  New«, 
ray  child,  news! 

Emily,    Indeed? 

Sir  C.  Did  yon  see  a  carriage  and 
pair  at  the  door  when  you  came  in? 

EmUy,    Yes.  . 

Sir  C.  Lord  Henry  Godwin's,  He 
won't  have  a  motor,  you  know.  He 
sent  up  to  ask  me  to  go  down  and 
speak  to  him. 

Emily.  I  understood  you  and  he 
weren't  on  speaking  terms— after— af- 
ter that  epigram  of  his. 

Sir  C,  Oh!  errand-boys?  What  do 
I  care  for  his  epigrams— now  that  it 
suits  me  to  play  up  to  him? 

EmUy.  I  should  have  thought  that 
he  might  have  come  up  here  to  see 
you,  instead  of  you  going  down  to  his 
carriage. 

Sir  C.  Gout.  And  he  was  in  a 
deuce  of  a  hurry.  Besides— the  point 
Is  that  his  uncle  is  Chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford University.  It  was  his  uncle 
who  sent  him  to  me.  They  want  to 
make  me  an  honorary  D.C.L. 
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Emily.    What  for? 

Sir  C.  Well,  considering  that  I'm 
by  far  the  largest  subscriber  to  their 
special  fund!  .  .  .  D.C.L.  of  Ox- 
ford? That's  something,  you  know.  I 
only  wish  It  could  be  conferred  be- 
fore our  annual  meeting.  It  would 
make  some  of  them  sit  up,  that  would 
—  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  presiding  over 
a  meeting  of  Worgan  shareholders!  It 
would  show  some  of  'em  I*m  getting 
there,  all  the  same.  Em,  that  Idea  of 
yours,  of  me  giving  something  hand- 
some tx>  the  'Varsity,  was  the  greatest 
Idea  you  ever  had. 

Emily.    It  wasn't  my  Idea  at  alL 

Sir  0.  Oh,  stuff!  Don't  be  modest! 
[Nods  hU  head  with  8low  content,} 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  eh?  I've  known  for 
some  time  that  they  were  thinking  of 

it. 

Emily,   What  does  D.C.L.  stand  for? 

Sir  0,  [slightly  taken  aback}.  It's 
Doctor  of  something.  [Rises  to  consult 
a  hook,} 

Emily.    I  suppose  so. 

Sir  C.  [shutting  book  with  a  snap}. 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  that's  it!  iSUs 
doum,}  Well,  I  shall  be  a  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law.  And  I'm  running  the 
Prince's,  which  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  most  intellectual  theatre 
in  London.  What's  more,  I'm  running 
it  at  a  profit.  [A  pause,  Emily  makes 
no  remark.}  And  there's  another  thing 
I  must  tell  you.  I'm  going  to  run 
women's  suffrage  for  all  it's  worth  in 
both  the  "Mercury"  and  the  **Courler." 
Yes,  I  decided  that  in  the  train  on 
Monday  morning.  I've  been  thinking 
it  over  ever  since.  You're  quite  right 
— all  the  cleverest  men  are  on  that 
side,  and  ef  course  it's  bound  to  win. 
It'll  be  posltlvelr  popular  in  six 
months'  time.    Don't  you  think  so? 

Emily.  I  don't  know  about  it  being 
pepular. 

Sir  C.  [a  little  dashed}.  Don't  you? 
[Decisively.}  Well,  amyhow  I  shall 
take   the   risk.    I'll  make  it   popular. 


And  to  begin  with— I've  settled  one 
thing  in  my  own  mind — if  your  little 
friends  the  raiders  aren't  let  out  of 
Holloway,  quick,  the  Home  Secretary 
will  have  to  be  shifted. 

EmUy.    Shifted? 

Sir  0.    And     the     "Mercury"     will 

shift  him. 

EmUy.  But  It  isn't  hU  fault. 
Everybody  knows  that 

Sir  C.  I  don't  care.  He's  the  flg- 
ure-head,  and  he  must  suffer. 

Emdly.    But  what  shall   you   dof 

Sir  0.  I  shall  run  a  campaign 
against  him,  of  course;  a  "Mercury" 
campaign!  You'll  see,  you'll  see!  I 
gay — ^what  about  that  house  in  South 
Audley  Street? 

Emily.  House  in  South  Audley 
Street?  Oh,  yes;  you  mentioned  one 
in  your  letter. 

Sir  <J.  I  want  us  to  go  and  look 
at  it  at  once.  The  fact  is,  Em,  I'm 
simply  dying  to  see  you  doing  the 
hostess  In  my  drawlng-roonL  I 
haven't  begun  yet,  a9d  I  want  to  be- 
gin, and  I  can't  till  we're  married. 
Let's  go  along  to  South  Audley  Street 
now,  eh,  as  you're  here.  I  feel  like 
a  spree! 

Emily.    Oh,  not  now! 

Sir  C.    Why  not? 

Emily.  I  didn't  come  here  to  go  to 
South  Audley  Street. 

Sir  C.  [looking  at  her}.  Vexed,  Is 
she?  I  fancied  there  was  something 
wrong. 

Emily.  No.  I'm  nat  at  all  vexed 
[shw^ly}. 

Sir  C.  [good-humoredly,  cajoUngly}. 
Well,  you  surely  aren't  going  to  sit 
there  and  tell  me  that  life  is  a  dream 
of  bliss  at  the  present  moment.  What 
was  afoot  between  yoH  and  Francis 
when  I  came  in? 

Emily.    Nothing. 

Sir  C.  Come  now,  there  must  be 
something.  What  is  it?  What  was 
he  telling  you,  or  you  him?  You  were 
as  thick  as  thieves. 
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Emily.  Really  be  told  me  uotblng — 
except  that  you'd  suppressed  the 
Downea  case. 

Sir  C.  Well,  as  I'd  promised  to  sup- 
press It ! 

Emilff.  But  that  you  were  continu- 
ing the  series. 

Sir  C.  Oh!  that's  it,  is  it?  Great 
Scott!  Great  Scott!  Now  listen.  Em. 
I  don't  want  to  argue.  I  prefer  not 
to.  But  if  you*ve  still  got  that  matter 
on  your  mind  I'll  suppress  the.  whole 
blessed  series.  I  can't  stop  next 
week's  because  by  this  time  three- 
quarters  of  it  is  printed  oft,  but  the 
series  shall  end  there.  Simply  to 
please  you! 

Emily  [curtly].  I  don't  want  you  to 
do  anything  simply  to  please  me. 

iSftr  C.  [hurt],  I  like  that,  I  like 
that,  I  must  confess!  What  did  you 
say  on  Sunday  night?  You  admitted 
you  couldn't  appreciate  the  argument, 
and  you  asked  me  to  stop  the  article 
just  to  please  you.  You  said  it  was 
the  first  time  you  had  ever  asked  me 
to  do  anything  for  you.  And  I  gave 
in  at  once.  I  thought  you  were  satis- 
fied. Well,  it  seems  you  aren't.  I 
offer  to  give  in  further,  simply  to 
please  you,  though  I'm  taking  huu- 
dreds  of  pounds  out  of  my  shareliold- 
ers'  pocrkets  and  acting  against  my 
own  Judgment  into  the  bargain,  and 
you  try  to  sit  on  me  by  saying  that 
you  don't  want  me  to  do  anything  sim- 
ply to  please  you.  What  do  you  want? 
Whatever  it  is,  you  shall  have  it  I've 
no  intention  of  bickering  with  yon. 
That's  not  my  style.  But  I  should 
like  to  know  where  I  stand. 

Emily.  I  hate  the  thought  of  yon 
doing  anything  simply  to  please  me — 
I  hate  it! 

Sir  C,  Then  why  did  yon  ask  roe 
to,  on  Sunday? 

Emily  [bursting  out].  Can't  you  see? 
Because  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done!  You  must  be  blind!  The  situa- 
tion was  merely  unspeakable.    It  had 
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to  be  brought  to  an  end.  And  there 
was  only  that  way  of  bringing  it  to  an 
end.  You  weren't  open  to  argument 
You  seemed  to  have  no  notion  at  all  of 
what  people's  feelings  were.  So  I 
just 'hud  to  wheedle  you  Into  It!  To 
wheedle  you  into  it! 

Sir  C.  [laughing  slightly  and  easily]. 
Oh!  that  was  it?  Well,  you  had  the 
best  of  me.  It  just  shows  how  you 
can  twist  me  round  your  little  finger 
wlien  you  want  to.  That's  all  right! 
I  make  you  a  present  of  it. 

Emily.  No.  It  isn't  all  right  It's 
because  I  feel  it  isn't  all  right  that  I've 
come  back  to-day-— and  straight  here 
from  the  station!  That's  why  I  didn't 
answer  your  letter — because  if  I'd 
written,  I  should  have  had  to  say  some- 
thing that  I'm — well,  I  suppose  it's 
too  proud,  yes,  too  proud  not  to  tell 
you  like  this,  face  to  face. 

Sir  C.    And  what's  that? 

Ehniiy.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for 
us  to  marry. 

Sir  C.  [incredulouskf].  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you  want  to  throw  me  over? 

Emily.  I  don*t  think  we  ought  to 
marry. 

Sir  C.  [after  a  pause].  When* did 
you  begin  to  think  that? 

Emily.    On  Sunday  night 

Sir  C.  I  don't  know  what  you're 
driving  at,  and  that's  flat!  Here  I  do 
exactly  what  yoo  ask,  and  before  I 
know  where  I  am  I'm  to  be  chucked! 
Because  you  can  simply  do  what  you 
like  with  me,  you  want  to  chuck  me! 
I'm  glad  I  never  pretended  to  unda> 
stand  women,  anyway! 

Emily.  It  isn't  a  thing  that  can  be 
argued  about,  Charlie.  I've  thought 
It  over  very  carefully,  and  I'm  per- 
fectly sure  that  it  will  be  best  for  us 
to  break  off.  Of  course,  I'm  awfully 
sorry-  It's  very  awkward  for  both  of 
us.  And  it's  nobody's  fault  I'm  cer- 
tain we  shouldn't  do  ourselves  any 
good  by  discussing  it.  So  let's  leave 
It  at  that 
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Sir  C.  No!  I'm  d-d  If  1*11  leave  it 
at  that!  I've  always  played  the  game 
with  you,  and  I  expect  you  to  play  the 
game  with  me.  I  say  I  expect,  Pve 
done  nothing  that  I'm  ashamed  of. 

Emiltf.  I  don't  think  you  have. 
That's  Just  the  trouble. 

Sir  C.    What's  just  the  trouble? 

Emily.  We  differ  as  to  the  precise 
point  where  shame  ought  to  begin. 

Sir  C.    1  don't  see [flftop«.] 

Emdly  [hotly].  Of  course  you  don't. 
You  needn't  tell  me  that!  Do  you 
Imagine  that  if  I  thought  you  saw,  I 
should  be  talking  to  you  like  this? 
Not  exactly!  I  should  simply  have  re- 
turned your  ring  with  my  compli- 
ments. 

Sir  C.  l8aroa8tioally'\.  I've  no  doubt 
I'm  a  very  odd  person,  but 

Emily  [approachea  Mm].  You  are, 
Charlie!  A  man  that  eould  hold  out 
as  you  did  against  your  brother  on 
Sunday  night  must  be — well,  as  you 
say,  odd.  I  ought  to  have  guessed  it 
earlier.  But  I  didn't  You  see  I'm 
being  frank  with  you. 

Sir  C.  Oh,  I  see  that!  '.  .  .  Idis- 
ffuslhdly].  Of  course  it's  no  use  talk- 
ing a  lot  of  rot  to  you  about  reconsid- 
ering your  decision  and  all  that.  .  .  . 
I  suppose  it's  occurred  to  yon  that 
you're  making  a  fearful  mess  of  my 
affairs? 

Emily.  I'm  quite  sure  that  I'm 
avoiding  a  fearful  mess. 

Sir  C.  That's  all  very  fine!  That's 
all  very  fine!  There  are  some  things 
that  I  can't  talk  about.  .  •:  .  I 
can't  talk  about  love,  for  instance. 
But  let  me  tell  you  you  don't  know 
what  a  fearful  mess  you're  making! 

Emily.    I'm  sorry. 

Sir  0.  No,  that's  Just  what  you 
aren't.  You're  glad.  You're  glad  to 
be  out  of  It.  You're  Jolly  glad  you've 
told  me  and  got  it  oven  You  look 
idown  on  me,  f\ad  I  don't  know  why, 
upon  my  soul!  You're  quite  differ- 
ent when  you  talk  to  Francis  or  John. 


And  yet  I'm  the  cleverest  chap  in  our 
family,  by  a  long  chalk.  I  could  wipe 
the  floor  with  either  of  my  intellectual 
brothers,  any  day. 

Emily.  Charlie,  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
talk  like  that.  I  don't  look  down  on 
you. 

Sir  C.  I'll  swear  you  do.  .  .  . 
And  all  this,  if  you  please,  because  of 
a  newspaper  article,  one  single  news- 
paper article.  Where's  the  common- 
sense  of  it?  You  knew  all  about  me 
before  we  were  engaged. 

Emily.  I  didn't  understand  what 
your  system  meant 

Sir  C.  My  system!  .  .  .  Supposing  I 
say  to  you  that  I'll  throw  up  the  entire 
business,  leave  Journalism  altogether 
—  and  be  content  to  enjoy  myself  on 
the  miserable  interest  of  a  million  and 
a  half  in  first-class  securities  —  what 
price  that  for  an  offer,  eh?  I'm  not 
much  of  a  drawing-room  singer,  but 
what  price  that  for  an  offer?  Will  that 
satisfy  you? 

Emily.  No,  I  could  never  agree  to 
such  a  thing.    It  would  be  madness. 

Sir  €.  Now  I'm  mad!  Naturally! 
Well,  you've  taken  it  into  your  head 
to  ruin  my  show,  and  that's  an  end  of 
it!  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  shut  up  and 
look  pleasant  I  kept  off  women  for 
forty  years,  and  I  wish  to  Ood  I'd 
kept  off  'em  for  forty-one.  I  might 
have  known. 

EmUy  [hcMing  wU  her  hanA],  Gk)0d 
afternoon,  Charlie. 

Sir  0.  ilooking  at  her  hand].  You 
Just  take  a  thing  into  your  head — and, 
patt,  it's  all  over  and  done  with  in  a 
minute! 

EmUy  [movinff  away].  I  should 
think  better  of  you  if  you  didn't  go  on 
in  this  way.  You  seem  to  forget  that 
I  suffer  too. 

Sir  C.  [more  and  more  carried  atcay]. 
And  whose  fault  is  that?    Is  it  mine? 

Emily.  When  you  talk  about  "Just 
taking  it  into  my  head,"  you  are  in- 
sulting [moving  towarde  the  door]. 
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fifir  0.  [bitterly].  That's  It!  Try  to 
put  me  in  the  wrong!  Bat  you  can't. 
I've  not  changed.  I've  never  made  any 
pretensions.  I've  never  hidden  any- 
thing. I've  never  said  I  was  a  moral- 
ist I've  never  posed  as  being  better 
than  other  people.  But  I've  always 
maintained  the  right  of  the  public  to 
have  what  they  want  and  my  right  to 
give  'em  what  they  want 

BmUy.    Sell  —  not  give. 

Sir  0.    Sell,  then. 

BmUy,    No  matter  what  they  want? 

Sir  0.  Certainly,  so  long  as  it's  le- 
gal!   Supply  must  meet  demand! 

Eni4ly,  Yes,  and  I  do  believe  if  the 
sacred  public  wanted  your  wife  you'd 
meet  the  demand!  [Exit,  book.  Sir 
Charles  loalfu  about  and  lights  a  cigar- 
ette.   Enter  Kendrich  r.] 

Kendrieh.    Oh,  you  are  back! 

Sir  0.    Yes,  what  is  it? 

Kendriek,  Well,  about  this  new  cam- 
paign? 

Sir  0.  [Bits  down].  Sit  down.  I'll 
tell  you.  Can  you  put  your  hand  on 
any  of  those  limerick  clerks  we  had  to 
get  rid  of? 

Kendrick.  I  should  think  it's  quite 
possible! 

Sir  0.  WeU,  you  might  get  hold  of 
twenty  or  so. 

Kendriok.    What  for? 

Sir  C.  For  correspondence.  It's  like 
this.  There  are  four  hundred  and  fif- 
teen M.  P.'s  who  have  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  Women's  Suffrage. 
And  yet  nothing  is  done.  Every  d — d 
one  of  those  hypocritical  rotters  has 
got  to  be  brought  fairly  to  bay,  in  his 
own  constituency,  not  here  in  London, 
but  where  he  can  be  frightened. 

Kendriok,  You  may  say  without  ex- 
aggeration that  this'll  be  a  bit  of  a  Job. 

Sir  O.  Yes,  it'll  keep  a  few  of  you 
employed. 

Kendriok,  Mr.  Francis  would  be  use- 
ful, I  should  think.  Has  he  told  you 
he  means  to  stop  doing  dramatic  criti- 
cism? 


Sir  C,    No.     By  the  way [Hesi- 

tateSt  as  if  at  a  loss.]  See  here,  Ken- 
drick, I'll  go  on  with  this  later.  I  was 
forgetting.  [Stops  again,]  To-morrow 
morning,  eh?    [Rises.] 

Kendrick  [rather  puzzled].  All  right 
What  time? 

Sir  C,  Ten  o'clock.  [Kendrick  nods 
and  exit  r.    Sir  Charles  opens  door,  h] 

Sir  O.    I  say,  Frank. 

Frank  [off].    Hello? 

Sir  C,  I  Just  want  to  speak  to  you 
a  minute.     [Enter  Francis,  h] 

Francis  [self-consciously  and  hesitat- 
ingly]. Well?  [He  shuts  door  care- 
fully.] 

Sir  O,  [after  hesitation],  I  hear  you 
intend  to  give  up  theatrical  criticism? 

Francis,    Yes. 

Sir  0.  What's  the  meaning  of  this 
new  move? 

Francis,  [with  a  jocular  appearanct 
of  being  confidential,]  The  fact  is,  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  I  can't  stand 
the  actor-manager  any  longer. 

i6fir  0,  Can't  stand  the  actor  man- 
ager? 

Francis,  Merely  to  see  him  in  his 
magnificent  splendor  makes  me  feel 
such  a  worm  that  it's  positively  bad 
for  my  health.  I've  stood  him  as  long 
as  I  can. 

Sir  C.  I  suppose  this  is  a  hint 
that  you'll  be  leaving  us  altogether 
soon? 

Francis,  Well,  I  never  gave  you  the 
idea  that  I  should  be  a  permanency, 
did  I?  And  really,  overhauling  obitu- 
aries isn't  what  you'd  call  a  feverish 
Joy.  As  soon  as  I've  got  down  to  W, 
and  attended  to  you  and  myself, 
Lewis  Waller,  James  Welch,  John 
Strange  Winter,  Wilbur  Wright  A.  B. 
Walkley,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  a 
few  other  important  people,  it's  quite 
on  the  cards  that  I  may  resume  my 
travels.  You've  given  me  a  unique 
time,  and  taught  me  all  that  I  didn't 
know  about  human  nature.  Also  I've 
accumulated  a  pile  of  money. 
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Sir  G.  That's  It— you'd  better  all 
go  together! 

FrancUf.    What  do  you  mean? 

Sir  €.  [in  a  low  voice].  Emily  has 
thrown  me  over. 

Francis.  Look  here,  Charlie.  Of 
course  as  I'm  your  brother  I  can't  boll 
over  in  sympathy;  but  I'm  very  sorry 
—  really.    [Pcmse,] 

Sir  O.  You  don't  seem  exactly  stag- 
gered. 

Francis.    N  —  no.     Besides,  I  knew. 

Sir  0.    Knew?    How  did  you  know? 

Francis.  She's  Just  told  me.  She 
came  straight  into  my  room. 

Sir  C.  How  did  she  come  into  your 
room? 

Francis.  By  the  corridor,  naturally. 
She's  in  there  now. 

Sir  0.  Hm!  And  I  suppose  you 
were  discussing  me  inside  out.  I  must 
say  that  with  you  Smily  was  always 
more 

Francis.  No,  bo!  She  simply  came 
to  consult  me  about  a  question  that  is 
naturally  very  much  on  her  mind. 

Sir  0.  What's  that  — if  I'm  not 
being  too  curious? 

Francis.  The  question  of  how  she  is 
to  earn  a  living,  of  course!  She  hasn't 
a  cent,  and  she's  no  prospects.  'She's 
in  a  devilish  awkward  hole. 

Sir  0.  [after  a  pause,  quietly]. 
That* s  true,  and  I  can't  offer  her  any- 
thing. ...  I  say,  Frank,  you  must  fix 
that  up  for  me,  somehow.  It'll  have 
to  be  done  very  delicately. 

Francis.  As  you  say,  very  delicately. 

Sir  C.  #f  course  I  can  easily  find 
her  something  pretty  handsome — some 
place  that'll  keep  her  for  life. 

Francis,  i  don't  imagine  she'll  need 
it  for  quite  that  long. 

Sir  C.    Not  need  it 
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Francis.  Well,  it'll  be  a  miracle  if  a 
woman  like  Em  doesn't  marry  some 
one  before  she's  very  much  older. 

Sir  C.    What  does  that  mean? 

Francis.  How  do  I  know?  [Tftev 
look  at  each  other.  Francis  moves  to- 
tcards  door.] 

Sir  C.    Where  are  you  going? 

Francis.    I  can't  leave  her  in  there 

alone  indefinitely. 

Sir  G.  [after  a  pause].  If  11  be  a 
lesson  to  me,  I  can  tell  you. 

Francis.    What  will? 

Sir  G.  All  this!  I've  done  with  you 
superior,  intellectual  people.  I'm  goiag 
right  away  on  the  other  tack  now.  As 
regards  Journalism,  you  shall  cater  for 
yourselves. 

Francis.  Oh!  I  expect  we  shall 
manage  to  do  that 

Sir  C.  I  don't  care  if  every  friend  I 
have  leaves  me! 

Francis.  My  dear  fellow,  the  great 
British  public  is  your  friend.  What 
more  do  you  require? 

Sir  C.  You  may  laugh.  But  nobody 
can  stop  me  from  going  ahead,  and  I 
shall  end  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
[Prepares  to  speak  into  dictaphone.] 

Francis.  It's  the  very  place  for  you, 
Charlie.  No  sensible  person  would 
think  of  trying  to  stop  you  from  going 
ahead,  right  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
Ton  keep  on  giving  the  public  what 
it  wants  Just  as  long  as  ever  you  can. 
That's  your  mission  in  life.  Only  pre- 
pare for  the  rainy  day. 

Sir  C.    What  rainy  day? 

Francis.  The  day  when  the  public 
wants  something  better  than  you  can 
give  it.     [Exit.] 

Sir  C.     [into  dictaphone].     My  dear 

Lady  Calder 
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AN  UNCONVINCING  NARRATIVE. 

nret  a  third  claimant  to  the  Pole  has  arisen.  We  print  his  statement 
with  ivsenre,  and  must  request  our  readers  to  await  the  necessary  sclen- 
tfflc  proof  before  giving  credence  to  his  story.] 

Come,  gather  around,  my  'earties,  and  listen  awhile  to  me, 

For  I  'ave  a  yam  to  spin  yon,  a  yarn  of  the  Polar  Sea; 

It's  as  true  as  I'm  standing  here,  lads,  as  true  as  It  blows  a 
gale. 

That  I  was  the  first  as  nearly  burst  a-flnding  tbe  Great  Big 
Nail- 
As  6worn  to  by  Etukiahook,  Oaukrodffer,  J.  C.  Clegg,  Sir  Fortes- 
cue  Flarmery,  and  the  Cardinal  Merry  del  Vol. 

It  was  all  of  a  parky  morning  that  wunnerful  4th  of  March, 
When  I  put  on  a  hextry  wesklt  and  made  for  the  Marble 

Arch; 
So  I  sez  good-bye  to  my  country,  "Lunnon,"  I  sez,  **adooI" 
And  I  up  and  strode  down  the  EJdgware  Road  athirsting  to 

see  It  through, 
Followed  by  Etukishook,  Qaukrodger,  J.  C.  Olegg,  Sir  Fartesoue 

Flatmery,  and  the  Cardinal  Merry  del  Vol, 

I  'adn't  no  blooming  gum-drops,  I  'adn't  no  polar  bears, 

I  'adn't  no  sextant  neither,  but  I  thinks  to  myself,  "  'Oo 

cares?" 
And  I  waggled  my  watch-chain  Jaunty,  which  was  Jewelled 

in  every  hole, 

"I  can  always  steer  by  my  cuinpas  'ere,  it's  pointing  straight 

to  the  Pole." 
**8o  it  is!"  said  Etukishook,  Oaukrodifer,  J.  C.  Clegg,  Sir  Fwries- 
ewe  Flamiery,  and  the  Cardinal  Merry  del  Vol. 

I  walked  for  the  'ole  of  that  morning,  then  I  sez  to  myself, 

"Old  eon. 
This  here  is  a  dash-for-the-Pole  like,  and  it's  dam  little  dash 

you've  done." 
So  I  enters  an  'andy  station,  and  I  sez  to  the  man  in  the 

'utch, 

"  'Ere,  gimme  a  ticket  as  goes  to  Wick — uo,  a  first-return 
— ^'ow  much. 
Ah,  and  five  third   singles  for  Etukishook,   Oaukrodger,   J.   C. 
Clegff,  Sir  Farleecue  Flannery,  and  the  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Vol." 

We  sailed  from  Wick  to  the  northward  for  'undreds  of  days 
and  nights, 

Till  we  came  at  last  to  the  ice-floes  and  followed  the  North- 
em  lights, 
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The  Horroreo-boreo-balls,  which  It  turned   us   all   *orrible 

pale, 
And  I  sez  to  my  men,  "To-morrow  and  then  we  shall  land  at 
the  Great  Big  Nail." 
"  'Ooray!"  said  Etukishook,  Oaukrodffer,  J.  C,  Clegg,  Sir  Fortesoue 
Flafmery,  and  the  Cardinal  UeiTy  del  VaU 

'Twas  the  cumpas  as  went  and  found  It — ^It  seemed  to  have 

turned  Its  head, 
It  would  spin  like  mad  for  a  minute  and  then  It  would  lay 

like  dead; 
It  took  ou  Just  like  a  wild  thing,  you*d  almost  'a  sworn  it 

cried. 
Till  at  last  It  shot  through  the  glass  and  got  right  up  on  Its 

end  and  died. 
'That  proves  It,'*  cried  EtuHahook,  Oaukrodffer,  J.  C.  Clegg,  Sir 

Fortescue  Flafmery,  and  the  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val. 

We  gave  three  cheers  for  ole  England  and  we  up  with  the 

Union  Jack, 
And  WQ  plugged   our  pipes  and  we  smoked   'em  and  we 

thought  about  getting  back; 
But  a  wunnerful  pride  so  filled  us  as  we  sat  on  top  of  the 

Ball, 
That  Innocent  tears  (the  first  for  years)  rolled  out  of  the  eyes 

of  all, 
Partlkerlarly  out  of  those  of  EtukUhook,  Oaukrodffer,  J.  C.  Olegg^ 

Sir  Fortesoue  Flannery,  axid  the  Cardinal  Merry  del  Vai. 

Then  I  called  for  a  pen  and  paper,  and  I  wrote  to  the  King^ 

"Dear  King. 
I've  found  the  Pole,  and  I*m  tying  a  piece  of  It  up  with 

string; 
I'll  send  It  round  In  the  morning  for  your  Majesty's  grace  to 

see; 
Just  drop  me  a  wire,  If  you  like  It,  Shre,  and  I'll  collar  the 

lot!    Signed:  Me. 
Witnesses:  Etukish/ook,   Qwkrod(fer,  J.    0,  Clegg,   Sir  Fortesoue 

Flarm^ry,  and  the  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val, 

So  that's  how  It  'appened,  my  'eartles,  no  matter  what  others 

may  say. 
(Did  they  see  the   Pole?    They   didn't!    That  proves   I   'ad 

took  It  away.) 
It's  as  true  as  I'm  standing  here,  lads,  as  true  as  TJie  Daily 

Mail, 

That  /  was  the  first  as  nearly  burst  a-findlng  the  Great  Big 

Nail. 
Punch,  A.  A.  M, 
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The  philosophy  of  Fiction  has  prob- 
ably not  been  properly  considered,  and 
Empiricism  reigns.  Interesting  ques- 
tions cluster  about  the  plot,  and  the 
most  foolish  romance  takes  us  Into 
the  deep  and  sunless  places  of  the 
human  mind.  For  all  the  stories  In 
the  world  are  old  and  moth-eaten,  an- 
cient things  that  were  told  by  our 
ancestor,  Probably  Arboreal.  They 
were  narrated  by  the  primitive  Cave- 
Woman  to  Pithecanthropus  Erectus  as 
the  gentleman  was  Innocently  gnawing 
a  bone;  we  steal  from  a  low-browed, 
hairy  man  who  hafted  an  axe  on  the 
ooze  of  malarious  rivers,  and  Ptero- 
dactylus  came  through  the  forest 

Fiction  works  on  dark,  Inherited  In- 
stincts, on  Irrational  Impulses,  just  as 
the  delight  In  running  water  and  a 
dark  wood  Is  a  relic  of  the  time  when 
man  was  a  nomad  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  *'the  world's  end,"  and  when 
he  who  was  a  Wanderer  had  to  follow 
the  track  of  the  drinkable  streams. 

A  story  must  be  old  and  follow  paths 
In  the  brain  that  have  been  worn  by 
the  passing  of  ancient  stories  told  by 
the  Cave  Woman  In  the  twilight  of 
the  race,  or  the  mind  falls  to  grasp 
It  These  primitive  stories  told  In  the 
nursery  to  Doris  who  says  she  wants 
"another,"  are  the  Forms  under  which 
man  comprehends  all  history.  They 
correspond  to  the  Ideas  of  Time  and 
Space  In  the  Kantian  philosophy.  Man 
cares  not  for  historical  truth;  he  Is 
all  for  romance  and  Bruce's  spider.  He 
Is  mad  for  "bonnle  Prince  Charlie"  and 
a  "bleezlng"  piper:  he  Is  for  Romance 
and  Queen  Mary.  The  story  of  Jeanne 
d*Arc,  who  was  the  least  of  all  things 
In  France,  touches  the  heart  because 
It  follows  the  well-worn  lines  of  Cin- 
derella. 

It  is  In  this  half-realized  world  that 
the  novelist   works  and  produces  ef- 


fects he  knows  not  how.  He  makes 
us  recall  old  things,  Just  as,  when  the 
honest  watch-dog  sees  the  moon,  there 
stirs  In  him  a  remembrance  of  the  days 
when  the  packs  were  out  and  his  an- 
cestor, a  gaunt  wolf,  stretched  himself 
on  a  long  trail  In  the  snows  of  the 
Glacial  period.  In  this  connection  a 
curious  evolution  has  been  taking  place 
In  fiction,  and  the  effect  of  it  Is  to 
connect  the  novel  still  closer  with 
Probably  Arboreal  and  Pithecanthro- 
pus Erectus. 

At  first  the  novelist  told  his  story  In 
a  bald  and'  straightforward  manner. 
Scott  was  hardly  an  artist,  and  when 
he  uses  a  subsidiary  theme  It  does 
not  blend  with  the  main  current  of  the 
story.  It  Is  a  matter  of  juxtaposition 
and  propinquity  In  time,  and  the  Wav- 
erley  Novels  consist  of  two  threads 
ravelled  together.  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  Jane  Austen  all  tell  their  tale  in 
the  simple  and  straightforward  manner 
of  Scott  But  Dickens  has  advanced  far 
beyond  Scott,  and  In  his  hands  a  pro- 
cess to  which  we  may  give  the  name 
of  "Echoing"  is  full  grown.  His  char- 
acters all  rise  with  shadows  of  Fate 
projected  across  them.  In  the  course 
of  the  story  incidents  are  related 
which  dimly  resemble  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  principal  figures  and  the 
subsidiary  theme  Is  an  "Echo"  of  the 
main  plot 

Perhaps  one  of  the  moee  artistic  uses 
of  a  process  to  which  for  the  moment 
we  may  give  the  name  of  BScholng  is 
to  be  found  In  Mrs.  Johnston's  "Old 
Dominion."  A  ship  tacks  up  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Chesapeake,  a  criminal 
sits  in  the  straw  of  the  hold.  He 
stands  In  sharp  contrast  to  Mistress 
Patricia  in  her  pride,  her  Venice  lace, 
her  shoes  "galooned  with  silver."  It 
scarcely  needs  a  child's  discernment  to 
know  that  before  the  end  of  the  vexed 
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tale,  he  who  is  down  will  be  exalted. 
This  is  the  main  thread,  but  it  is 
Echoed  by  countless  episodes.  Hints 
of  the  doom  to  which  the  story  climbs 
are  scattered  along  the  course  of  the 
book;  the  footsteps  of  Fate  are  heard 
Approaching.  There  is  the  tale  of  the 
man  and  the  lone  woman  who  live  for 
love's  sake  in  a  forest  rimmed  about 
with  wolves  and  the  lean  red  Indian. 
•*We  shall  die  that  way,"  the  lone  wo- 
man says  quietly,  "but  what  does  it 
matter  so  that  we  die  together?"  .  .  . 
•*You  are  happy?"  Mistress  Patricia 
asks  as  her  pride  melts.  And  then, 
with  a  light  on  her  face,  the  lone  woman 
answers,  *'Te8,  I  am  happy!"  So  she 
and  the  lone  man  die  in  a  burning 
house,  and  over  the  intervening  space 
the  mind  takes  a  leap;  we  know 
the  end  to  which  the  tale  of 
^Mistress  Patricia  and  the  broken  man 
travels. 

But,  though  this  is  a  new  develop- 
ment in  the  novel,  the  practice  of  later 
writers  varies  in  the  most  interesting 
manner.  Hardy  scarcely  uses  this 
subtle  mettiod,  or,  if  he  uses  it,  it  Is  in 
a  simple  and  rudimentary  form.  The 
dominant  idea  in  his  novels  is  always 
that  of  a  vast  and  unbroken  succession 
in  time,  and  when  Knight  goes  over 
the  cliff  in  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Byes,"  he 
is  to  be  with  the  geological  ages  in 
his  death  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  same 
state  as  the  fossilized  Trilobltes,  the 
zoophytes,  the  mollusca  he  sees  em- 
bedded in  the  grit  of  the  cliff  over 
which  he  hangs  suspended.  Hardy,  in 
the  main,  uses  the  E)cho  in  a  simple 
form,  and  in  the  "Woodlanders,"  which 
is  a  tragedy,  the  ancient  pain  of  the 
world  twists  the  trees  into  shapes  that 
have  the  horror  of  Dante's  forest. 
Melbury  and  his  daughter  "elbowed  old 
elms  and  ashes  with  great  forks  in 
which  stood  pools  of  water  that  over- 
flowed on  rainy  days  and  ran  down 
their  stems  in  green  cascades,"  and 
the    Unfulfilled    Intention  .  .  .  which 
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makes  life  what  it  is,  was  as  obvious 
here  as  it  could  be  among  the  crowds 
of  a  city  slum."  It  is  an  omen;  the 
least  observant  reader  cannot  fail  to 
note  the  subtle  hint  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  artist  to  instil  that  the 
book  creeps  onward  to  a  tragedy  and 
to  that  scene  where  Marty  tends  a 
lone  grave.  But,  though  Hardy  uses 
Echo  for  the  most  part  in  this  simple 
and  rudimentary  form,  there  is  a  fine 
instance  in  "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes," 
though,  even  in  ttiis,  the  idea  is  not 
complex. 

Stephen  and  Elfride  walk  hand  in 
hand  to  the  village  churchyard  on  a 
night  of  joy,  and,  as  he  sits  down  on 
a  flat  tombstone,  he  attempts  to  draw 
her  towards  him. 

"No,  not  here,"  she  says. 

•Why  not  here?" 

'A  mere  fancy."  the  girl  answers, 
and  in  the  tale  she  sits  down  beside 
him.  It  is  spring  in  that  world,  and 
Stephen  and  Elfride,  who  feel  the 
throb  of  the  mounting  blood,  have 
much  to  say  to  one  another,  ancient 
things  that  were  well  worn  when  Noah 
was  thoughtfully  awaiting  the  return 
of  the  dove.  He  asks  her  if  she  had 
never  loved  another,  and  when  Elfride 
vows  that  she  has  never  before  recog- 
nized another  sweetheart,  the  youth 
blunders  on. 

"But,"  he  asks,  "did  nobody  ever 
love  you?" 

And  Elfride  hesitates.  "Yes,"  she 
admits,  "a  man  did  once,  'very  much* 
he  said."  "Where  is  he  now?"  Stephen 
asks.  "Here,"  she  answers.  "Here," 
the  man  says,  "what  do  you  mean  by 
that?    .  .  .  Where  here?" 

"Under  us.  He  is  under  this  tomb. 
He  is  dead,  and  we  are  sitting  on  his 
grave."  It  is  an  omen  and  the  story 
climbs  to  a  tragedy.  But  this  use  of 
the  method  of  £3choing  is  simple  and 
primitive  and  hardly  has  the  subtlety 
of  the  process  in  its  fully  developed 
form,  nor  the  delicacy  which  is  shown 
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by  Dickens  and  other  writers  who  have 
80  often  used  this  method  to  hint  at 
the  climax  to  which  their  stories  move, 
the  tragic  pain  with  which  they  are 
infused. 

But,  if  Mr.  Hardy  uses  this  method 
with  hesitation  and  reserve,  the  thing 
is  practically  full-grown  in  the  hands 
of  DJckens.  He  is  full  of  hints  and 
foreshadowings;  the  characters  are 
seen  in  a  Romantic  light  When  David 
Oopperfleld  arrives,  lonely  and  weary, 
at  his  school,  he  sees  one  name  carved 
high  on  the  schoolroom  door,  and  it 
is  the  name  of  *'J.  Steerforth."  It  is 
an  omen  and  a  premonition  of  the  com- 
ing doom,  the  sad  ending  of  the  tender 
tale  of  liittle  Em'ly,  when,  on  a  night 
of  joy,  Mr.  Peggotty  sets  a  guttering 
candle  in  the  window,  and  when  dazed 
and  bewildered  he  cries,  "Em'ly  fur 
away  .  .  .  Well!"  Even  Little  Bm*ly 
climbs  about  the  knotty  and  gnarled 
knees  of  the  "bacheldore"  with  hints 
of  the  far-off  end.  Ham  stands  look- 
ing  long  and  earnestly  at  a  streak  of 
oily  light  that  lies  like  a  far-off  flaw 
on  the  surface  of  the  deep.  He  does 
not  know  why  he  stares  at  it,  but  we 
who  read  know  that  on  a  night  .of 
storm  and  stress,  he  and  the  false 
6teerforth  will  die  together  where  the 
oily  light  shines  on  the  surface  of  the 
hungry  sea. 

But  these,  though  admirable  in- 
stances* of  the  management  of  a  groat 
theme,  are  hardly  examples  of  what  we 
have  called  the  Use  of  the  Echo.  In- 
deed Milton  employs  this  simple  form 
of  suggestion  with  fine  skill  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that,  not  Satan,  but  the 
Fall  of  Man  is  the  central  theme  in  his 
great  epic.  The  innocent  pair  in  the 
bowers  of  Eden  do  not,  indeed,  appear 
till  far  on  in  the  story;  but  when,  in  the 
First  Book,  Satan  on  the  burning  marie 
speaks  of  his  projected  revenge  on  the 
new  race,  "whereof  so  rife  there  went 
a  fame  in  Heaven,**  suddenly  the 
murky  air  is  lightened;  a  shout  goes 


ui>;  there  flash  out  "millions  of  flam- 
ing swords."  The  horrid  cry  on  the 
burning  marie,  the  lights,  the  brazen 
clash  of  shields  "in  the  din  of  war" 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  that 
unseen  race  in  the  trees  of  Eden. 

But  Dickens  uses  this  method  with 
finer  art.  In  "David  Oopperfleld"  hc» 
manages  to  surround  the  child  wife 
with  a  thousand  charms,  and  yet,  bit 
by  bit,  the  conviction  is  slowly  forced 
on  the  reader  that  the  loves  of  Dora 
and  David  are  fleeting.  As  the  hero 
goes  down  the  stairs  of  a  gaunt  Lon- 
don house  where  David  had  been  prais- 
ing Dora  to  the  silent  and  suffering 
Agnes,  a  sightless  beggar  follows  him 
in  the  night,  tapping  the  pavement 
with  his  stick  and  crying  with  the 
melancholy  cry  of  the  mendicant, 
"Blind;  blind;  blind!"  That  wild  and 
eerie  cry  in  a  London  night  is  a  stroke 
of  genius,  worthy  even  of  the  Roman- 
tic brain  that  conceived  Admirable 
Guinea  and  the  tattered  figure  of  John 
Silver.  And  lastly,  the  theme  of  the 
passing  loves  of  Dora  and  David  is 
echoed  no  longer  by  fugitive  hints  but 
by  a  long  narrative.  The  jealousy  of 
Dr.  Strong  and  his  wife  is  worked  in 
for  a  great  artistic  reason,  and  as  the 
curtain  goes  down  on  the  episode,  we 
behold  David  meditating  on  the  sub- 
ject "I  was  thlnkhig"  he  writes,  "of 
all  that  had  been  said.  .  .  .  *There 
can  be  no  disparity  In  marriage  like 
unsuitability  of  mind  and  purpose. 
The  first  mistaken  impulse  of  a  mis- 
taken heart*  ....  But  we  were  at 
home,  and  the  trodden  leaves  were  ly- 
ing under  foot,  and  the  autumn  wind 
was  blowing!" 

Dickens  Is  full  of  these  hints  and 
suggestions.  So,  when  Mr.  Peggotty 
goes  out  to  search  the  world  for  Em'Iy, 
Dickens  says  nothing  of  his  own  emo- 
tions; he  flings  the  gnarled  flgure  of 
the  Yarmouth  fisherman,  black  and 
dark  against  a  sky  of  evening,  and 
suggests  moral  grandeur  simply  by  a 
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rosy  light  **He  turned  alone  at  the 
corner  of  our  shady  street,  into  a  glow 
of  light  in  which  we  lost  him.*'  And 
long  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Peggotty 
finds  the  girl  who  had  danced  at  his 
knees,  but  changed  and  saddened,  they 
sail  away  into  the  seas.  The  story 
closes  on  their  future,  but  they  go  to 
happiness,  for  the  light  is  rosy  around 
theuL  Little  Em'ly  sails  into  the  sun- 
shine, but  on  the  old  country,  the  home 
land,  the  dear  land,  this  England,  the 
shadows  gather  and  on  the  Kentish 
hills  the  night  has  **fallen  darkly." 

The  older  writers  know  nothing  of 
this  use  of  suggestion.  In  the  parting 
from  England  of  Little  Em'ly  and  Mi- 
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cawber,  the  £2cho  is  little  more  than 
the  Romantic  use  of  scenery,  though 
of  scenery  steeped  in  emotion.  In 
other  instances  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
long  story  running  side  by  side  witb 
the  main  plot,  twisted  into  its  strands 
and  anticipating  the  climax  to  which 
the  story  climbs. 

This  is  the  latest  word  in  fiction.  It 
is  on  the  side  of  the  art  of  writing  a 
consequence  of  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment, but  it  goes  beyond  it,  and  in  the 
words  of  Stevenson,  "those  irrational 
acceptations  and  recognitions"  of  the 
artist  "reclaim,  out  of  a  world  which 
we  have  not  yet  realized,  ever  another 
and  another  comer." 


H0LINES8. 


Holiness  is  a  word  we  seldom  uee 
nowadays,  and  ordinary  men  and 
women,  if  they  think  of  the  quality  at 
all,  think  of  it  coldly,  as  of  something 
shining  far  off  in  a  celestial  haze, — ^a 
term  of  theological  praise  as  little  real 
as  are  many  terms  of  theological  con- 
demnation. They  no  more  think  of 
those  they  love  as  "holy  and  humble 
men  of  heart"  in  any  living  sense  than 
they  think  of  themselves  as  miserable 
sinners.  Yet  in  the  New  Testament 
—perhaps  from  cover  to  cover  the  most 
warm-hearted  and  least  academic  book 
that  ever  was  written — "holiness"  is 
used  to  express  the  aim  of  Chrlstiau 
teaching  in  regard  to  the  individual. 
The  writers  of  the  Greek  Scriptures 
spoke  of  holy  men  in  moments  of  en- 
thusiasm when  they  told  of  heroes  and 
when  they  thought  of  Christ.  The 
word  has  lost  its  vitality,  and  its  es- 
sential beauty  has  become  somewhat 
chUl  and  austere.  Some  redefinition 
of  it  will  have  to  be  generally  accepted 
before  it  can  be  revived  by  connection 
with  living  personalities.  In  Lord 
Morley's  recent  book  on  "Miscellanies" 
(already  reviewed  in  these  columns)  he 


defines  holiness  In  a  manner  which 
may  help  to  restore  life  to  the  word. 
We  quote  the  passage: — "By  Holiness 
do  we  not  mean  something  different 
from  virtue?  It  is  not  the  same  as 
duty;  still  less  is  it  the  same  as  reli- 
gious belief.  It  is  a  name  for  an  in- 
ner grace  of  nature,  an  instinct  of  the 
soul,  by  which,  though  knowing  of 
earthy  appetites  and  worldly  passions, 
the  spirit,  purifying  itself  of  these,  and 
independent  of  all  reason,  argument, 
and  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  wiU, 
dwells  in  living,  patient,  and  confi- 
dent communion  with  the  seen  and  the 
unseen  Good." 

If  we  accept  this  description,  we 
must  of  course  admit  that  none  of  us 
have  known  many  men  or  women  to 
whom  it  would  'apply.  If  we  search 
our  memories  and  find  one  or  two, 
we  may  be  thankful.  As  we  call  to 
mind  the  good  i>eople  we  have  known 
we  shall  probably,  unless  we  are  very 
cynical  or  very  unfortunate,  be  sur- 
prised at  their  number  and  at  the 
great  varieties  of  their  types.  First  of 
all  there  stand  out  from  the  indifferent 
crowd  the  dutiful  people  who  are  al- 
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ways  pushing  forward  In  the  direction 
of  right.  They  have,  however,  no  "in- 
fitinct  of  the  soul"  such  as  Lord  Mor- 
ley  descrihes;  th^  are  simply  men  and 
women  under  the  orders  of  conscience. 
In  the  struggle  hetween  preference  and 
principle  they  risk  nothing  but  their 
equanimity.  When  one  comes  to  think 
about  them,  their  existence  Is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  things  In  the 
world.  Obedience  is  often  Irksome  to 
them,  yet  they  obey.  Into  their  rela- 
tions with  their  Inward  monitor  there 
seems  to  enter  a  considerable  amount 
of  friction.  Yet  no  Irremediable  act  of 
mutiny  ever  takes  plac^.  Of  the  fierce 
struggles  of  greater  characters  which 
typify  the  moral  tragedies  and  tri- 
umphs of  human  nature  they  know 
nothing,  but  for  them  all  fear  Is  con- 
centrated In  the  thought  of  those  sph:- 
Itual  pricks  against  which  they  have 
BO  seldom  kicked.  Sometimes  they  are 
what  Is  called  religious,  sometimes 
they  are  not  But  their  goodness  does 
not  arise,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  from 
anything  that  we  usually  mean  by  re- 
ligious emotion.  Their  creed,  if  they 
have  one,  is  to  them  a  sanction  rather 
than  a  sanctlflcatlon.  No  set  of  peo- 
ple bear  a  stronger  witness  to  the 
magnetic  force  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  yet 
one  could  hardly  call  them  holy.  They 
are  law-abiding  In  the  highest  of  all 
possible  senses.  Beside  them  we  may 
set  the  people  who  believe  themselves 
always  guided  by  reason,  and  who  are 
unaware  of  the  fact,  very  patent  to 
their  friends,  that  with  them  reason  is 
always  biassed  on  the  side  of  right- 
eousness, sometimes,  perhaps,  of  self- 
righteousness.  They  are  not  very  at- 
tractive, but  they  are  trustworthy- 
They  would  seem  to  draw  their  In- 
spiration from  platitudes,  though  In 
reality  platitudes  are  but  the  poor  ex- 
pression of  their  Inspiration. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we 
get  a  beautiful  but  negative  type  of 
goodness, — a  type  which  Is  very  nearly 


holy,  yet  fails  through  want  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy  to  fulfil  the 
idea.  They  are  the  people  In  whom 
goodness  seems  allied  to  defect  They 
preserve  an  Innocence  which  is  very 
near  to  Ignorance,  and  are  afllicted — 
or  may  we  say  blessed? — ^wlth  spirit- 
ual short-sight.  They  think  every  one 
better  than  he  is  because  they  can- 
not see  the  outlines  of  character  at  all. 
They  excuse  all  men  because  they  do 
not  know  what  they  have  been  doing, 
and  deduce  all  personalities  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  own.  They  com- 
mand the  respect  which  good  people 
offer  to  children,  and  all  unconsciously 
are  tremendous  Instruments  of  disci- 
pUne.  The  word  "limited"  applies  hi 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  In  the  mental 
sphere.  A  man  may  have  no*  bad  In 
him,  and  yet  be  a  very  small  man. 
There  are  many  limited  saints.  By 
those  who  have  known  little  tempta- 
tion many  forms  of  goodness  are  un- 
recognizable. But  we  have  a  sense 
when  they  are  with  us  that,  while 
they  are  certainly  among  the  pure  in 
heart  they  are  not  made  after  the  pat- 
tern which  has  satisfied  the  aspiration 
of  the  Western  world, — the  pattern  of 
the  Holy  Christ,  of  Whom  that  un- 
known man  of  genius  who  wrote  to 
the  Hebrews  warns  us  not  to  think  as 
of  one  who  "cannot  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  Uifirmltles,'*  but  as 
"In  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin." 

Again,  among  the  good  who  cannot 
be  called  holy,  yet  whose  goodness  Is 
an  Instinct  stand  those  who  have  not 
fulfilled  any  very  high  standard  In  the 
matter  of  duty,  but  who  retain  that  in- 
grained sense  of  justice,  kindness,  and 
honor  with  which  they  were  born. 
Very  often  they  have  not  taken  much 
care  of  their  souls,  but  It  is  Impossi- 
ble not  to  like  them.  Their  prototypes 
are  very  tenderly  treated  In  the  New 
Testament  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
they  stand  so  much  higher  in  the  moral 
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scale  than  their  attainments  would 
seem  to  account  for  may  be  due  to  a 
hidden  but  indestructible  root  of  good 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  their  na- 
ture, and  that  is  humility, — a  strong 
virtue  which  we  all  love  when  we  see 
it,  and  which  grows  sometimes  in  un- 
expected soil.  A  great  many  good  peo- 
ple are  not  humble,  but  all  humble 
people  are  potentially  good.  The 
Publican,  the  Prodigal,  and  the  Peni- 
tent Thief  are  heirs  of  Paradise  by  di- 
vine decree,  and  none  but  the  ill-con- 
ditioned ever  dispute  their  right. 

Even  among  the  fervently  religious 
holiness  in  the  sense  in  which  Lord 
Morley  uses  the  word  is  not  common. 
The  spiritually  certain,  who  heartily 
rejoice  in  the  strength  of  their  salva- 
tion, a^  often  incredibly  unsympa- 
thetic, while  those  children  of  the  pres- 
ent day  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righeousness — ^and  inwardly  lament 
their  spiritual  poorness — and  "wait 
still  upon  God"  cannot  attain  to  that 
"confident  communion'*  which  seems 
an  integral  part  of  holiness.  Among 
all  these  there  may  stand  one  holy  per- 
son. Perhaps  we  shall  not  see  him  at 
first  Many  qualities  screen  holiness. 
It  may  exist  with  what  we  all  call 
wisdom,  or  with  what  St.  Paul  ha  a 
moment  of  astounding  audacity  called 
"the  foolishness  of  God."  We  may 
find  it  in  a  man  who  could  govern  the 
State,  or  in  a  woman  as  incapable  as 
St  Francis.  But  whatever  his  creed — 
or  whatever  ours — we  shall   presently 
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perceive  that  he  is  the  subject  of  di- 
vine possession.  "I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock.  If  any  man  hear 
my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him,"  are  words 
ascribed  by  the  writer  of  Revela- 
tion to  Christ;  or  should  we 
rather  say,  since  the  context  would 
not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  poet  is 
quoting  the  historical  Jesus,  to  his 
conception  of  the  Spirit  wtilch  Inspires 
holiness?  That  is  a  door  which  the 
average  good  man  does  not  know  how 
to  open, — ^a  power  of  the  keys  the  se- 
cret of  which  is  known  to  few.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  some  Disci- 
ples received  from  Christ  the  power  to 
forgive  sin.  Endless  controversy  has 
raged  around  the  record,  and  has  ob- 
scured the  fact  that  there  are,  and  al- 
ways have  been,  men  who  would  ap- 
pear to  have  some  analogous  gift,  some 
capacity  to  bind  the  evil  and  free  the 
good  in  all  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact  Surely  these  are  the  true 
examples  of  holiness.  Like  Christ, 
they  do  not  come  into  the  world  to 
condemn,  but  to  save,  to  take  away 
men's  sins  and  bring  them  to  a  bet- 
ter mind.  It  is  impossible  to  dissect 
holiness.  Like  genius.  It  is  a  living, 
an  inspired  thing.  Like  the  lyrical 
cry,  we  detect.it  by  its  effect  on  our- 
selves. Those  who  have  it  are  chan- 
nels between  "the  seen  and  the  unseen 
Good."  They  are  the  poets  of  God,  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Divine  RemisBion 
and  Appeal. 


MR.  HARRIMAN^S  DEATH. 


American  finance  has  a  wearing  ef- 
fect upon  the  mind,  perhaps  even  upon 
the  morals  of  its  victims;  and  among 
these  victims  Mr.  Harriman  was  per- 
haps the  most  untiring.  From  1870, 
when  at  the  age  of  22  he  managed  to 
buy  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 


change, till  18d8,  when  he  bought  the 
Union  Pacific,  he  was  predominantly 
a  stock  Jobber  and  gambler.  Since 
then  he  has  been  also  a  railway  mag- 
nate. He  will  be  remembered  as  an 
extremely  successful  and  unscrupulous 
manipulator  of  Wall  Street,  and  as  the 
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reconstructor  of  bankrupt  railways 
Into  a  big  eystem.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  made  a  large  fortune  le- 
gitimately by  really  improving  the  lines 
he  got  hold  of.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  made  a  still  larger  fortune  by 
unscrupulously  using  trust  funds  sub- 
scribed for  other  purposes  and  pledg- 
ing assets,  on  which  he  had  no  moral 
claim,  to  subserve  his  own  private  spec- 
ulations. It  is  for  this  reason  that 
President  Roosevelt  stigmatized  him  as 
**an  undesirable  citizen'*;  and  the  admi- 
ration we  feel  for  his  mind  is  marred 
by  disgust  for  his  morals.  Mr.  Harri- 
man  certainly  stood  on  an  altogether 
different  plane  from  that  of  other 
American  financiers,  who  in  their  days 
have  swayed  the  market  by  share- 
manoeuvering  and  price-manipulation. 
He  had,  it  must  be  conceded  to  his 
credit,  a  brilliant  ability  in  organizing, 
directing,  and  building-up  the  railroad 
business.  Tet  it  was  a  rude  shock  to 
many  British  investors  when  the  fa- 
mous Illinois  Central  came  under  his 
control.  To  the  old-fashioned  holder 
of  Illinois  Central  shares  it  must  liave 
seemed  like  some  prosperous  Hooley 
obtaining  a  predominant  vote  in  the  af- 
fairs of  OUT  own  Great  Western  or 
North-Eastem  Railway.  By  such 
achievements  his  figure  came  to  stalk 
so  proudly  upon  the  Wall  Street  plat- 
form as  to  obscure  all  lesser  lights 
from  public  view.  The  Morgans  and 
the  Standard  Oil  group  were  known  to 
be  at  work  underground  or  behind  the 
scenes,  but  the  hero  and  stage  villain 
of  the  piece  were  combined  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Harriman,  and  this  sudden 
removal,  after  his  ceaseless  activity, 
will  leave  a  void  which  It  will  take 
several  months  at  least  to  fill.  The  in- 
evitable, if  humiliating,  law  that  no- 
body is  indispensable  will,  of  course, 
operate  in  Mr.  Harriman's  case  as 
Furely  as  in  that  of  the  meanest  plate- 
layer on  one  of  his  companies'  lines. 
His  mantle  will  fall  on  the  shoulders 


of  smaller  Harrimen,  and  his  work  will 
be  continued,  or  undone,  by  understud- 
ies hitherto  concealed  behind  the  prime 
actor-manager. 

Mr.  Harriman  was  the  American 
market;  the  American  market  was  Mr. 
Harriman.  In  the  past  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  railroad  "bosses" 
equal  in  power  parcelling  out  tracts  of 
the  States  and  of  the  market  between 
themselves,  and  quarrelling,  rate-cut- 
ting, and  intriguing.  Mr.  Harriman 
must  be  well-nigh  unique  in  his  pos- 
session of  an  unrivalled  sovereignty, 
reached  after  a  succession  of  contests 
with  many  enemies,  of  whom  every 
one  has  come  off  a  loser  in  the 
strife. 

The  fascination  of  reflecting  how  one 
personality,  can  dominate  the  stock 
market  in  a  huge  industry,  like  the  rail- 
roading of  the  United  States,  might 
divert  attention  from  the  actual  sit- 
uation which  results  from  Mr.  Harri- 
man's removaL  Before  his  death  it 
was  denied  by  some  that  Mr.  Harri- 
man's withdrawal  would  affect  prices 
to  any  great  extent.  The  burden  of 
directing  this  industry,  it  was  argued, 
was  itself  so  gigantic  a  task  that  no 
time  would  be  left  for  Wall  Street  gam- 
bling— an  argument  which  skated  over 
the  manifest  fact  that  though  Mr.  Har- 
riman might  not  be  operating  in  the 
stock  market,  there  were  hundreds  of 
other  people  who  laid  their  specula- 
tions according  to  what  Mr.  Harriman 
was  supposed  to  be  thinking  or  doing. 
These  it  was  who  put  up  Unions  when 
the  magnate  appeared  on  the  balcony 
of  his  house,  and  who  rushed  to  sell 
when  rumors  flew  from  the  side  of  his 
death-bed.  Deride  as  much  as  one 
may  the  spectacle  of  American  rail- 
road flnance  hanging  breathless  upon 
the  life  or  death  of  a  single  man, 
there  still  remains  the  fact  that  specu- 
lation has  for  several  weeks  past 
whirled  around  this  particular  peg,  and 
that  to  attempt  a  prophecy  of  what  is 
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likely  now  to  happen  is  about  as  use- 
ful as  It  Is  to  speculate  upon  the  where- 
abouts of  Dr.  Cook's  sealed  cylinder. 
It  needs  a  lively  imagination  to  break 
Away  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
Immediate  situation  in  Wall  Street,  in 
order  to  explore  far-off  possibilities;  but 
the  money  markets  of  the  world  sug- 
gest, at  any  rate,  a  wider  field  of  vis- 
ion than  that  which  was  focuBsed  upon 
Arden. 

The  enormous  rise  in  Union  Pacifies 
and  the  more  modest  advance  in  many 
of  the  other  American  shares  has  cost 
an  amount  of  money  which  It  would  be 
4ifi3cult  to  estimate.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  it  has  been  the  natural  re- 
sult of  investment  buying.  The  mar- 
ket has  been  manipulated  upwards, 
and  its  flight  has  called  for  ever  more 
and  more  capital  or  credit  with  every 
advance  Of  the  methods  for  getting 
money — or  credit — ^wlth  which  to 
^nance  such  movements,  the  revela- 
tions In  United  States  Courts  have  af- 
forded glimpses  during  the  past  few 
^ears,  and  charity  herself  would  not 
condemn  the  supposition  that  the  worst 
of  these  methods  Is  dying  out  slowly 
through  public  exposure.  No  doubt 
the  manipulation  still  goes  on,  although 
in  a  different  and  less  mischievous 
form;  a  million  dollars  has  still  to  do 
the  work  of  ten  millions,  and  credit  is 
piled  on  credit  gaily  enough  so  long 
as  money  is  easy,  trade  reasonably 
good,  and  the  public  tolerant  But  the 
day  must  come  for  money  to  be  wanted 
elsewhere.  The  prosaic  annual  re- 
quirements for  the  world's  harvest  can 
be  counted  upon  to  start  what  the  mar- 
ket call,  without  attaching  any  sinister 
meaning  to  the  phrase,  the  autumn 
drain  of  gold.  Industry  cries  peremp- 
tcrlly  for  capital  to  finance  the  crops, 
and  the  call  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
money  loaned  by  the  United  States 
banks  to  the  speculators  will  be  wanted 
for  harvest  purposes,  which  yield  good 
Interest,  and  already  It  is  stated  in  the 


London  Stock  Exchange  that  some  of 
the  New  York  bankers  are  giving  their 
customers  very  plain  notice  that  loans 
will  iliorfly  be  curtailed.  In  this  pos- 
sibility of  dearer  money  lurks  a  hint 
which  the  American  market  caix  neither 
afford  nor  affect  to  overlook.  The 
calliug-in  of  loans  on  any  considerable 
scale  would  mean  that  quantities  of 
pledged  shares  must  change  hands,  and 
if  money  could  not  be  borrowed  on 
the  certificates  they  must  necessarily 
be  sold.  The  huge  piling-up  of  bond 
Indebtedness,  which  has  been  another 
feature  of  the  market  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  Is  also  a  factor  that  deserves 
careful  consideration,  for  the  amount 
of  new  paper  created  in  this  way  can 
only  be  described  as  colossal.  The  ex- 
pansion of  trade  in  the  States  is,  for- 
tunately, proceeding  upon  steady  lines, 
and  the  various  railroads  are  mostly 
doing  well,  as  they  need  to  do  if  cur- 
rent quotations  in  the  market  are  to  be 
justified.  For  nt  their  present  height 
prices  must  be  very  sensitive  to  the 
adverse  influences  of  dearer  money,  the 
changes  and  chances  of  trade,  and  the 
raids  of  the  bears.  What  effect  the 
new  tariff  will  have  upon  business  in 
the  States  it  is  far  too  early  to  say,  but 
straws  show  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  flrst-class  houses  In  the  West-End 
tell  how  rich  Americans  are  buying 
more  lavishly  than  usual  as  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  latest  legislation,  choos- 
ing of  two  evils  the  one  that  may 
prove  the  cheaper  for  them  in  the  long 
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We  have  no  wish,  of  course,  to  raise 
or  to  depress  the  hopes  entertained  by 
bulls  and  bears  of  American  Ralls.  The 
market  is  one  of  which  the  ordinary 
speculator  and  speculative  investor  are 
very  shy.  Such  pyrotechnics  as  those 
of  Wall  Street  may  dazzle  and  interest 
us,  but  on  this  side  we  are  not  at- 
tracted to  take  a  hand  in  so  explosive 
a  game.  In  whatever  moods  we  view 
the  matter,  whether  with  roseate  hopes 
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of  good  earnings,  or  In  the  depression 
caused  by  the  expectation  of  masked 
manipulation,  we  see  that  the  market 
shows  manifest  danger-signals,  which 
canoot  be  disregarded  by  the  greatest 
simpleton  who  risks  a  flye-pound  note 
In  a  bucket-shop  gamble,  or  by  the  most 
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courageous  buyer  of  speculative 
stocks  for  a  lock-up.  The  edifice  has 
reached  skyscraplng  heights,  and  not 
Mr.  Harrlman  himself  could  have 
prophesied  with  certainty  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  its  foundations  a 
year  or  even  a  few  months  hence. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


William  Bellamy's  "More  Cha- 
rades" will  receive  a  joyous  welcome 
from  all  who  have  found  delight  In 
puzzling  over  and  unravelling  the  three 
"centuries*'  of  charades  which  have 
preceded  It.  No  one  else  does  this 
sort  of  thing  so  well  as  Mr.  Bellamy. 
His  verse  is  clever,  his  use  of  words  Is 
not  strained  and  he  plays  no  unworthy 
tricks  upon  those  whom  he  beguiles 
to  the  reading  of  his  riddles.  His 
charades  provide  a  keen  diversion  for 
appreciative  souls,  a  kind  of  intellec- 
tual solitaire  which  is  well  worth 
while.-  This  new  volume  is  a  boon  In- 
deed.     The  Houghton  Mifflin  Go. 

• 
An  admirable  Idea  Is  skilfully  car- 
ried out  In  the  series  of  books  bearing 
the  general  title  "Little  People  Every- 
where.*' The  authors,  Etta  Blaisdell 
McDonald  and  Julia  Dalrymple,  have 
undertaken  to  depict  the  life  of  boys 
and  girls  In  different  countries  in  story 
form.  Manuel  In  Mexico,  Umd  San  In 
Japan,  Rafael  In  Italy  and  Kathleen  in 
Ireland,  who  give  the  first  four  books 
their  titles,  are  real  children,  not  dum- 
mies, and  their  experiences  are  de- 
lightfully told.  Incidentally,  young 
readers  will  derive  from  the  stories  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  countries  mentioned, 
their  customs  and  scenery,  and  some- 
thing of  their  history.  Rarely  has 
profitable  Information  been  more  suc- 
cessfully sugar-coated.  Each  volume 
lias  a  colored  frontispiece  and  eight 
full-page  pictures  in  black  and  white. 
"Eight  other  volumes  are  projected,  and 


it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  series  may 
be  still  further  extended.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole's  "The 
lEthlcs  of  Progress"  is  the  somewhat 
remodelled  and  carefully  revised  sub- 
stance of  a  series  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered before  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
three  years  ago,  and  Is  even  better  to 
read  than  it  was  to  hear.  The  au- 
thor's chjef  topics  are  good  will,  the 
treatment  of  moral  evil,  casuistry,  the 
problems  of  human  nature,  conscience, 
ethics  and  evolution,  and  problems  In 
practice,  and  he  treats  all  of  them  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  both  pleasure 
and  edification  to  his  readers.  If  he 
seems  to  go  far  beyond  the  profes- 
sional casuists  in  his  Insistence  upon 
virtue,  there  Is  no  fear  that  he  will 
tempt  a  very  great  multitude  to  as- 
cend to  those  heights  at  which  one 
may  surmise  the  atmosphere  to  be  too 
rarefied  to  sustain  the  human  soul. 
Young  readers  will  be  especially  stim- 
ulated and  benefited  by  his  enthusi- 
asm.   Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  add  this 
season  to  their  pretty  booklets  kmown 
as  the  "What  Is  Worth  While  Series" 
five  books  in  the  familiar  white 
leatherette  binding:  Why  Grow 
Old?  a  cheerful  little  essay  .  by 
Orison  Swett  Marden;  Homespun 
Religion,  five  direct  and  forceful 
little  preachments  by  Elmer  Ells- 
worth Hiirley,  D.D.;  Until  the 
Xlvenlng,    eight    characteristic    reflec- 
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tlons  reprinted  from  Arthur  C.  Ben- 
sou's  "The  Thread  of  Gold**;  What 
They  Did  with  Themselves,  a  series  of 
brief  studies  by  Ernest  Hamlin  Ab- 
bott of  the  after-history  of  the  chief 
figures  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Crucifix- 
ion; and  The  Master's  B^rlendships,  a 
devout  study  of  this  phase  of  the  life 
of  Christ  by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 
Dr.  Miller  also  is  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  helpful  and  Inspiring 
religious  meditations, — "The  Gate 
Beautiful,"  which  contains  twenty 
or  more  brief  chapters  charged  with 
spiritual  earnestness,  and  dealing 
suggestively  and  sympathetically  with 
practical  problems  of  the  religious  life. 

The  gigantic  hero  who  came  into 
English  fiction  with  John  Ridd  is  al- 
ways a  trlfie  comic  and  Mr.  Wilson 
Vance  has  not  tried  to  make  the  hero 
of  his  **Blg  John  Baldwin"  ^otherwise, 
but  to  the  natural  conceit  of  a  man  too 
big  and  too  strong  to  be  coerced  into 
submission,  has  added  the  self-right- 
eousness of  the  Puritan  convinced  that 
be  knows  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  type 
at  this  moment  sot  favored  either  by 
authors  or  by  readers,  but  when  the 
self-righteousness  is  accompanied  by 
earnest  desire  and  strong  intention  to 
be  really  good,  pious,  and  brave,  the 
possessor  of  the  rare  combination  be- 
comes extraordinarily  attractive.  In 
the  story,  he  is  beloved  both  by 
Charles  First  and  Cromwell,  but  goes 
bis  own  way  In  spite  of  both,  assuring 
each  that  It  Is  for  his  good  not  to  be 
obeyed,  and  when  be  leaves  England 
despairing  of  peace  he  pursues  his  way 
as  lord  of  a  manor  in  Virginia  In  much 
the  same  fashion,  ruling  It  with  a  rod 
of  iron  that  it  may  have  liberty  and 
I>eace.  Perceiving  It  to  be  his  duty, 
lie  gives  up  his  life  In  ministering  to  a 
group  of  worthless  settlers  aflllcted 
with  small  pox,  and  the  woman  whom 
he  has  loved  and  who  has  loved  him 
from  their  childhood  follows  him  and 
dies  with  him.     He  tells  his  life  story,  in 


a  Journal  meant  for  his  grandchildren. 
His  sister  adds  the  tale  of  his  death  In 
a  chapter  which  brings  to  mind  the 
**Adsum"  of  Col.  Newcome,  the  "Jesu" 
of  Margaret.  Both  as  a  study  of 
character  shaped  by  the  physical  being 
and  as  a  refiector  of  history  the  book  is 
excellent.      Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

All  readers  who  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Denis  A.  McCartby*a 
sincere  and  buoyant  verse  will  wel- 
come a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of 
his  first  volume  **A  Round  of  Rimes," 
from  the  press  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Few  verse-writers  of  the  present  day 
have  Mr.  McCarthy's  lyric  power.  His 
verses  sing  themselves.  They  are 
upon  simple  themes.  No  note  of  de- 
cadence sounds  through  them.  They 
are  not  painfully  elaborated.  They 
convey  genuine  feeling, — ^pure,  sunny 
and  sympathetic.  Listen  to  this  from 
"The  Fields  o*  Ballyclare." 


*4T». 


'I've  known  the  Spring  in  England — 

And,  oh,  'tis  pleasant  there 
When  all  the  buds  are  breaking 

And  all  the  land  is  fair. 
But  all  the  time  the  heart  of  me, 
The  better,  sweeter  part  of  me, 
Was  sobbln*  for  the  robin 

In  the  fields  of  Ballyclare." 

And  to  this  more  serious  note  from 
"A  Song  for  the  Child-Workers,"  than 
which  there  have  been  few  lines  more 
poignant  since  Mrs.  Browning's  "The 
Cry  of  the  Children": 

"Shall  we  cheat  them  of  their  child- 
hood?   Shall  we  rob  them  of  their 
right? 
Shall  we  bind  them  to  the  chariot  of 
Gain? 
Shall    the   childish   brain  be   blunted, 
shall  the  little  face  grow  white 
In  the  crowded  hives  of  Industry — 
and  Pain? 
Ah,  my  brothers!    Ah,  my  sisters,  you 
had  better  turn  away 
From   your   ledgers   and   your  divi- 
dends and  toys. 
For  a  menace  to  the  future  Is  the  thrift 
that  thrives  to-day 
On  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  girls 
and  boys!" 
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KNITTING. 

B*en  though  her  tongpie   may   by  its 

force 
lieave  me  as  helpless  as  a  horse, 
When  barks  a  saucy  pup  at  him — 
I'll  love  her  better  for  that  whim. 
No  steady  summer's  love  for  me, 
But  let  her  still  uncertain  be; 
liike  epring,  whose  gusts,  and  frowns, 

and  showers, 
Do  grow  us  fresher,  lovelier  flowers. 
No  substances  on  earth  can  make 
The  Joy  I  from  her  shadow  take; 
When  first  I  saw  her  face,  I  could 
Not   help   draw  near   her  where  she 

stood; 
I  felt  more  Joy  than  when  a  Bee 
Sees  in  a  garden  a  Plum-tree 
All  blossoms  and  no  leaves,  and  he 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  immediately. 
I  like  to  see  her  when  she  sits — 
Not  dreaming  I  look  on — ^and  knits; 
To  see  her  hands,  with  grace  so  light, 
Stabbing  the  wool  that's  red  or  white, 
With  shining  needles,  eharp  and  long. 
That  never  seem  to  go  far  wrong. 
And  that  sight  better  pleases  me 
Than  green  hills  in  the  Sun:  to  see 
The  beach,  what  time  the  Tide  goes 

out 
And  leaves  his  gold  spread  all  about 

WUUam  H.  DwHes. 

The  Natloa. 


LIGHT  AT  ETVBNING  TIME. 

From  dawn  till  eve  thick   mist   had 
veiled  the  sky; 
The    ancient    hills    were    shrouded; 

ceaseless  rain 
Obscured  the   fields,   and   now   the 
light  was  fain. 
Scarce  having  lived,  to  steal  away  and 

die; 
The   hours   in    prayerless   gloom    had 
drifted  by — 
For  prayers  but  woke  old  memories 

again 
Of    dear    ambitions    laid    aside    as 
vain— 
And   faith  long   since   had    failed   in 
things  not  nigh. 

But  in  that  last  dark  hour,  once  bring- 
ing rest 


When  men  returned  from  labors  far 
afield 
Heavy  of  foot,  with  souls  denied  their 

quest 
A  sudden  wind  the  gathering  gloons 

unsealed. 
And  on  a  peak  far  down  the  golden 
west 
€k)d  for  a  splendid   moment  stood 
revealed. 

W.  G.  Hole, 

The  Dublin  Berlew. 


THE  ONLY  FLOWER. 

The  Violet's  had  its  season, 

The  Rose  has  had  its  day; 
The  flowers  of  autumn  stayed  awhile. 

Then  softly  sped  away. 
Now,  'twould  be  weary  waiting 

With  wintry  skies  above, 
Had  God  not  known  and  sent  us 

A  lltUe  flow'r  called  "Love." 

The  world  is  gay  with  blossoms 

In  summer,  autumn,  spring; 
But  had  the  heart  no  garden, 

Ah!  what  would  winter  bring? 
But  Love  blooms  on  for  ever, 

Tho'  seasons  flutter  past, 
The  only  flow'r  in  all  the  world 

God  wills  shall  last! 

LeofMrd  Cooke, 

The  F&n  IfUl  MagMdne. 


THE  VELDT. 

Cast  the  window  wider,  sonny, 
Let  me  see  the  veldt, 
Rolling  grandly  to  the  sunset, 
Where  the  mountains  melt 
With  the  sharp  horizon  round  it 
Like  a  silver  belt 

There's  a  promise,  if  you  need  it 
For  the  time  to  come; 
All  the  veldt  is  loud  and  vocal 
Where  the  Bible's  dumb. 
Heaven  is  paved  with  gold  for  par- 
sons. 
But  it's  grassed  for  some. 

Pertfeval  OWbon. 


The  Wings  of  War. 
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Eighty  years  ago,  in  a  period  of 
which  some  of  the  general  characteris- 
tics appear  to  us  almost  as  remote  as 
those  of  palaeolithic  man,  the  Liverpool 
to  Manchester  Railway  was  opened, 
and  the  new  age  was  began.  How 
many  of  those  who  ofElciated  at  that 
ceremony,  the  harbinger  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  modem  world,  realized  the 
yastness  of  the  change,  the  all-penetra- 
tive quality  of  the  effect,  which  steam 
was  to  apply  to  the  evolution  of  man? 
Ck>nld  they  have  seen,  as  in  a  vision, 
the  gigantic  alterations,  direct  and  in- 
direct, which  were  to  accrue  politi- 
cally, socially,  economically,  even  men- 
tally and  morally,  through  the  mere 
development  of  a  mechanical  device, 
how  should  they  have  C(mtained  their 
amazement,  or  how  been  able  to  con- 
tinue the  even  tenor  of  their  previous 
way? 

But,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
such  conception  was  possible.  The 
hnmnii  imagination  cannot  grasp  the 
aspect  of  the  future,  even  though  log- 
ical thought  might  tear  the  curtain 
back  and  grant  a  glimpse  into  the  dim 
vistas  of  the  time  to  come. 

So  now,  in  1909,  the  human  race 
stands,  certainly  and  obviously,  at  the 
portals  of  a  changed  world.  The  sur- 
faces of  sea  and  land  suffice  mankind 
no  more.  No  longer  doomed  to  dis- 
port themselves  only  in  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  ocean  of  air  which 
enwraps  our  globe,  men  shortly  shall 
be  free  to  move  upward  and  down- 
ward, to  and  fro,  in  its  viewless 
depths,  ^nd  its.  paths,  unlaid  save  by 
the  chemistry  of  nature  and  of  time, 
shall  give  them  passage  to  new  des- 
tinies and  new  conditions. 

Is  this  prospect  assured?  Is  it  the 
case,  some  will  ask,  that  aerial  navi- 
Itation  already  offens  these  possibilities 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth?      The  re- 


ply is  "No,"  if  we  confine  our  survey 
to  that  which  has  been  as  yet  achieved. 
If  we  choose  to  leave  out  of  account 
the  entire  promise  of  coming  time;  If 
we  ignore  the  march  of  mechanical  in- 
vention; if  we  resolutely  assume  that 
that  conquest  of  the  air,  which  is  be- 
ing effected  visibly  and  with  increas- 
ing rapidity  week  by  week  and  day  by 
day,  will  suffer  sudden  and  permanent 
arrest  at  the  moment  when  this  article 
is  written  or  is  read;  if  we  clothe  our- 
selves with  infallibility  like  to  that  of 
those  men  of  science  who,  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  de- 
clared it  to  be  impossible  that  any 
ship  should  ever  cross  the  Atlantic  un- 
der^ steam— then,  in  that  case,  these 
forecasts  are  vain,  and,  for  us,  the 
shadow  of  a  new  future  does  not  lie 
across  the  earth. 

But  if  we  decline  to  ignore  the  ob- 
vious; if  we  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
best  brains  of  the  world  wUl  soon  be 
engaged  (if  they  are  not  engaged  al- 
ready) in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  aerial  flight,  and  that  a  large  part 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  long  de- 
layed that  solution  has  already  been 
removed;  then  the  question  of  the  ef- 
fects which  this  portentous  change  in 
human  affairs  is  calculated  to  produce 
will  acquire  immediate  and  painful  in- 
terest Amidst  the  crowds  of  rejoic- 
ing Buglish  people  who  witnessed  at 
Dover  the  gallant  and  all  but  success- 
ful attempt  of  M.  Latham  to  cross  the 
Channel  in  a  flying  machine,  one  won- 
ders if  any  reflected  that  they  were 
assistlDg  at  the  first  stage  of  the 
funeral  of  the  sea  power  of  Bngland. 

Already  the  dirigible  balloon  of  the 
Zeppelhi  type  can  traverse  a  thousand 
miles  without  replenishment  of  fuel; 
already,  according  to  a  reported  inter- 
view with  one  of  the  Wright  brothers, 
it  would  be  possible  to  construct  an 
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neroplnne  which  could  rival  that  per- 
fomnnoe.  Who  Is  hardy  enough  to  set 
a  limit  to  the  achievements  of  the  next 
ten,  or  even  of  the  next  five  years? 
The  truth  is  that  the  coming  conquest 
of  the  air  by  man  is  now  a  certainty 
and  that  what  is  left  in  doubt  is  the 
date  of  the  different  stages  of  achieve- 
ment. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  At- 
lantic will  before  long  be  crossed  by  a 
lighter  than  air  machine,  but  we  do 
not  Isnow  whether  the  Wrights  are  too 
sanguine  in  anticipating  the  event 
within  twelve  mouths.  We  know 
again  that  It  will  be  traversed  by  a 
machine  heavier  than  air  within  a 
very  few  years,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  number  of  those  interven- 
ing years  will  be  two,  or  three,  or 
five,  or  ten.  (Probably  most  men  who 
realize  tbe  rate  of  progress  of  the  art 
of  aviation  will  be  inclined  to  one  of 
the  earlier  estimates.) 

It  is  proposed  here,  then,  to  lift  the 
gaze  from  the  Immediate  present,  and 
to  dare  to  look  towards  the  not  dis- 
tant future.  Let  us  suppose  that  ten 
or  fifteen,  or  may  it  be  twenty,  years 
have  elapsed,  and  that  that  has  hap- 
pened which  is  bound  to  happen.  Let 
us  Imagine  that  lines  of  flying  ma- 
chines have  been  started  all  over  the 
world,  and  that  passage  through  the 
air  is  the  accepted  mode  of  human 
transit.  Then  we  shall  find  also  that 
what  may  be  termed  the  centre  of 
militai7  gravity  will  be  in  process  of 
shifting  from  the  sea  and  the  land  to 
that  aerial  ocean  which  encompasses 
both. 

If  any  doubt  this,  let  them  consider 
that  even  if  aerial  navigation  should 
be  confined  to  the  comparatively  awk- 
ward and  slow  vessels  which  the  per- 
severing genius  of  Count  Zeppelin  has 
created,  our  position  in  Egypt  will 
probably  have  become  untenable  in 
five  '  years  from  now,  unless  by  the 
possession  of   an  aerial  navy  of  our 


own.  For  we  may  at  least  assume 
that  within  that  space  of  time,  dirigi- 
ble balloons  will  have  immensely  in- 
creased in  radius  of  action  and  in  car- 
rying capacity.  If  a  voyage  of  two  or 
three  thousand  miles  should  then  be 
within  their  reach,  and  if  Germany  and 
Austria  should  then  possess  a  large 
fleet  of  these  craft  (as  they  certainly 
will,  unless  airships  of  that  type  be- 
come obsolete  in  the  interim),  it  would 
be  within  the  power  of  those  States 
to  transport  in  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  what  would  be  literally  "a  flying 
column"  of  several  thousand  men  to 
any,  point  or  points  in  Egypt  which  they 
choose  to  attack.  It  may  be  objected 
that  such  force  would  have  neither 
cavalry  nor  artillery,  but  for  scouting 
purposes  cavalry  would  not  then  be 
wanted,  while  by  that  date  some  dirl^r- 
ibles,  at  all  f  events,  would  be  built 
to  carry  and  to  discharge  light  guns. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  plain  that  all  existinip 
military  and  naval  arrangements  for 
the  defence  of  Egypt  would  be  revolu- 
tionized by  the  presence  of  such  a 
possibility  as  that  which  is  likely,  If 
pot  certain,  actually  to  accrue. 

I  quote  this  instance  of  Egypt,  how- 
ever, merely  as  an  illustration  of  the 
manner  In  which  what  I  have  called 
the  centre  of  military  gravity  will  be 
transferred  to  the  air.  The  object  of 
military  force,  whether  exerted  on  the 
sea  or  on  the  land,  or  (in  future  days) 
in  the  region  above,  is  to  coerce  an  en- 
emy. The  coercion  is  effected  by  the 
defeat  of  his  armaments,  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  property,  and  as  has  been 
frequently  the  case  in  the  past  and 
may  probably  be  the  case  again,  by 
the  general  slaughter  of  his  citizens. 
Now  an  aerial  navy  within  at  the  most 
half  a  generation  of  the  present  time, 
and  most  likely  very  much  sooner,  will 
have  it  in  its  power  to  destroy  both 
life  and  property,  whether  at  sea  or 
on  shore,  and  it  could  only  be  effectu- 
ally  prevented    from    exercising   that 
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power  by  a  force  possessed  of  like  at- 
tribates,  that  Is,  by  another  aerial 
navy. 

Therefore    It    Is    absolutely    certain 
so  soon  as  flying  machines  are  pro- 
duced (whether  lighter  or  heavier  than 
the  air)  having  (1)  wide  radius  of  ac- 
tion, and  (2)  the  means  of  giving  di- 
rection to  the  explosives  which  they 
emit,  then  navies  on  the  sea  and  arm- 
ies on  the  land  will  alike  be  obsoles- 
cent.   For  sea  navies  and  land  arm- 
ies will  then  be  equally  impotent  to 
protect  the  lives  and  the  property  of 
the  nations  which  maintain  them,  or  to 
defeat  the  aerial  fleets  which  destroy 
those  lives  and  that  property. 

Only  conceive  the  plight  of  the  Brit- 
ish mercantile  marine,  if  exposed  to 
the  swift  attack  of  assailants  from  the 
air.  Conceive  also  the  inability  of  the 
British  Navy  (so  long  as  it  remained 
tied  to  the  face  of  the  sea),  to  give  pro- 
tection to  that  marine.  As  M.  Blerlot, 
in  his  memorable  Channel  flight, 
passed  over  English  men-of-war  before 
he  attained  English  soil,  so  in  the  fu- 
ture may  the  crews  of  English  fighting 
ships  be  doomed  helplessly  to  gaze  Into 
the  skies  while  fleets  which  they  are 
powerless  to  reach  pass  over  their 
heads  to  the  destruction  of  that  which 
they  seek  to  defend. 

(It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  observe 
here  that  I  speak  of  the  future,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  Insensate  folly 
could  make  the  need  of  providing  for 
that  future  an  excuse  for  neglect  to 
strengthen  the  existing  navy  now.) 

As  a  commerce  destroyer,  the  flying 
machine  of  days  to  come  will  Indeed 
have  an  enormous  potentiality. 
Poised,  like  a  hawk,  high  in  the  skies, 
with  a  huge  expanse  of  ocean  under 
survey,  and  able  to  sweep  upon  her 
prey  with  a  speed  far  exceeding  per- 
haps that  of  the  swiftest  wind,  her 
power  of  wreaking  mischief  will  be 
immense,  so  long  as  ships  continue  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 


Lees  absolutely  annihllatory,  though 
yet  tremendous  and  crushing,  would  be 
the  power  of  an  aerial  fleet  to  effect 
destruction  upon  land.    It  has  indeed 
been    said    that    explosives    launched 
from  an  airship  or  an  aeroplane  would 
inflict  no  greater  injury  than  similar 
explosives  hurtling  through  the  air  in 
a  shell.    But  the  bombardment  of  a 
town  can  only  be  attempted  by  a  fleet 
or  an  army.    To  use  the  flrst  requires 
the  greater  sea  power;  to  use  the  sec- 
ond,   the    greater    land    force.       But 
against  a  fleet  sailing  in  the  abyss  of 
air,  both  these  superiorities  would  be 
valueless.    Unless  every  large  town  in 
Britain    could    be    provided    with    a 
numerous  and  powerful  artillery,  war- 
ranted, even  in  dark  night,  to  hit  ob- 
jects which  those  who  aim  it  cannot 
see,  no  protection  against  aerial  attack 
could  be  given  either  by  the  British 
Navy  or  the  British  Army  to  British 
cities.       Against  each  such  city,  the 
aerial  force  could  concentrate  its  at- 
tack, and  bombard  it  at  will,  choos- 
ing its  own  time,  and  able  also — since 
we  are  speaking  of  time  some  years 
hence,  when  speeds  will  have  vastly 
increased— to    renew    within    a    few 
hours  the  stores  which  it  expends. 

But  it  cannot  be  requisite  to  labor 
this  point  It  must  surely  be  admitted 
that  the  existence  of  an  aerial  fleet,  ca- 
pable of  causing  an  immensely  wide 
destruction  and  incapable  of  defeat 
save  by  another  similar  fleet,  must  in- 
volve the  passing  to  those  fleets  of  the 
supreme  Interests  of  war. 

What  follows  again  from  this  posi- 
tion is  that  we  are  approaching  the 
verge  of  a  change  far  greater  than  that 
which  occurred  sixty  years  ago,  when 
the  introduction  of  steam  suddenly 
rendered  obsolete  al|  the  sailing  war- 
ships of  the  world.  That  change 
eclipsed  only  the  then  existing  fleets  of 
all  the  nations.  This  change,  now 
coming,  will  eclipse  their  armies,  too. 
And  in  that  eclipse  Is  evidently  in- 
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Tolved  a  vast  reTolutlon  In  the  life  of 
Europe.  The  very  foundation  of  the 
modern  European  eystem  Is  the  obliga- 
tion of  compulsory  military  service. 
Puce  our  English  Radicals,  whose  ideas 
of  the  universe  are  perhaps  more  pro- 
foundly opposed  to  fact  than  those  of 
any  set  of  politicians  who  ever  pre- 
ceded them,  all  human  arrangements 
are  In  reality  based  upon  force,  and 
force  In  Europe  takes  the  form  of  vast 
masses  of  men,  of  whom  as  many  as 
possible  are  to  be  brought  Into  the 
firing  line.  Upon  the  efficient  fulfil- 
ment of  this  necessity,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  political  geography  of  Eu- 
rope depends.  Because  Russia  failed 
to  fulfil  It,  we  have  lately  seen  that 
geography  altered,  and  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  Incorporated  In  the  Aus- 
trian Empire. 

But  the  moment  In  which  flying  ma- 
chines become  the  dominant  factors  of 
war  will  be  a  moment  at  which  the 
whole  European  polity  will  be  pierced 
at  Its  base.  To  bring  masses  of  sol- 
diers into  line  of  battle  will  become 
an  aimless  act  of  archaic  stupidity. 
For  they  will  be  unable  to  defeat  the 
machines;  and  they  will  be  unable  to 
prevent  them  from  ravaging  the  re- 
sources of  the  Individual  and  of  the 
State. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  universal 
compulsory  service  will  pass  away — 
to  the  Infinite  loss  of  the  moral  and 
physical  health  of  the  European  peo- 
ples— and,  in  the  stead  of  masses  of 
brlefiy-trained  men,  will  arise  a  new 
set  of  elaboratel.7-tralned  warriors  to 
man  the  aerial  machines  of  the  future. 

If  this  diagnosis  of  tendency  be  cor- 
rect, the  governing  conditions  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  approximate  to 
those  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  eight- 
eenth. In  that  age  victory  was  gained 
by  rapidity  of  fire,  and  such  rapidity 
could  be  attained  and,  above  all,  main- 
tained In  action,  only  by  persistent, 
prolonged     and      elaborate     training. 


That  training,  again,  Involved  the  cre- 
ation of  standing  armies,  of  a  set  of 
men,  that  Is,  who  lived  under  condi- 
tions widely  differentiating  them  from 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ideas  which  made  them  a 
class  apart  This  class  necessarily 
took  Its  orders  from  the  executive  au- 
thority, which  in  those  days  was 
usually  the  sovereign,  and  constituted, 
in  the  hands  of  that  authority,  the  ir- 
resistible Instrument  of  despotic  will. 
From  this  cause  proceeded  the  un- 
bounded domestic  power  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  and  of  Frederick  the 
Great;  of  the  French  kings  and  of  the 
German  princes;  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  of  the  Russian  Czars.  They  ruled 
absolutely  because,  within  thehr  own 
dominions,  no  force  existed  competent 
to  resist  that  which  they  wielded. 

Thus  were  the  entire  internal  poli- 
tics of  the  civilized  world  governed  by 
the  needs  of  flre  discipline. 

If  there  Is  any  truth  in  these  obsei> 
vations,  and  if  fleets  of  flying  ma- 
chines are  fated  (as  appears  certain) 
to  become  the  arbiters  of  war,  then 
every  reflecting  person  must  see  that 
democracy  la  likely  to  encounter  a  very 
great  peril.  Unless  those  fleets  can  be 
handled  and  can  be  fought  so  easily  as 
to  rendier  elaborate  training  unneces- 
sary, a  special  class  of  men  must  be 
set  apart  to  their  use,  and  these  will 
give  to  whatever  authority  they  obey 
an  absolutely  overwhelming  power. 

The  supreme  authority  in  any  State, 
whatever  It  may  be  called,  must  be 
always.  In  fact,  either  an  oligarchy  or 
an  autocracy,  because,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  no  large  body  of  men  can  di- 
rect administration.  Therefore  the  ex- 
ecutive authorities  of  the  future  will 
certainly  be  assailed  with  a  tremen* 
dous  temptation  to  substitute  personal 
rule  for  the  forms  of  democracy.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  a  great  navy 
is  no  menace  to  liberty;  nor  could  It 
be  hitherto,  since  its  power  stops  with 
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the  Ma.  Bnt  a  fleet  of  airships  will 
suffer  from  no  such  disability,  and  as 
regards  the  State  to  which  it  appertains 
it  will  be  omnipotent  and  omnipresent. 
If  the  multitudes  of  people  assem- 
bled, even  as  this  is  written,  at  Rheims 
realised  the  probable  effects  on  Euro- 
pean institutions  of  flying  machines,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  their  cheers 
would  be  so  loud. 

But  to  Bnglishmeo,  and  to  British 
citizens    generally,    the    one    question 
which    is    of    dominating   interest    is 
that  of  the  probable  result  of  this  rev- 
olution   upon   Britain    and    upon    the 
British  Bmpire.    That  result  is  at  once 
sure   and   terrible,   though   the  exact 
date  of  its  accomplishment  cannot  be 
foretold.    We  shall  be  .torn  from  our 
pedestal  of  insularity  and  flung  into 
the  same  arena  in  the  dust  of  which 
our  fellow-nations  strive.    That  shield 
of  sea-power  will  be  taken  from  us, 
which  more  or  lees  has  been  ours  since 
in  the  thirteenth  century  Eustace  the 
Monk  cut  off,  in  the  Ohannel,  the  suc- 
cors of  Louis  the  Dauphin.    We  shall 
be  able  no  longer  to  live  in  the  saving 
shadow  of  Trafalgar.  The  blood  which 
we  have  paid  as  "the  price  of  Admi- 
ralty" has  secured  us  our  past    Will 
it  do  nothing  to  secure  our  future? 

The  answer  must  depend  on  the  soul 
of  England— on  the  spirit  and  flre  that 
still  live  in  our  race.  For  the  mastery 
of  the  seas,  which  our  fathers  won  for 
us,  their  children,  was  gained  by  effort 
long  continued,  by  selfHsacrlflce,  by  vi- 
rile energy,  by  nerve,  by  daring,  by 
all  the  qualities  of  men. 

Will  not  like  qualities  be  needed 
now,  and,  if  that  be  poeeible,  in  even 
greater  abundance  than  were  required 
of  old?  What  pen  or  pencil  is  ade- 
quate to  present  the  scenes  of  future 
strife?  When  the  midnight  enemy 
rush  through  the  air  at  speeds  now  un- 
dreamt of;  when  the  opposing  fleet 
grapples  with  them  in  the  void;  when 
every  man  in  either  navy  is  face  to 


face  with  instant  death — will  not  then 
discipline  and  devotion  be  wanted  In  a 
measure  equal  at  least  to  the  needs  of 
yore? 

And  if  heroic  valor,  skill,  nerv^  and 
quick  decision  will  be  necessary  In 
those  who  obey  and  those  who  com- 
mand in  the  conflicts  of  the  air,  not 
less  will  foresight,  patient  preparation, 
and  patriotism  (which  is  another  name 
for  selfHsacriflce)  be  required  of  the 
nation  which  wishes  to  preserve  its 
independence  amidst  perils  greater,  be- 
cause swifter  and  more  instant,  than 
were  ever  known  before.  Moreover, 
the  power  to  bear  armaments  is  a^ 
once  the  trial  and  the  sum  of  a  nar 
tion's  strength.  Its  manufacturing 
ability,  its  wealth,  its  public  spirit^ 
the  honesty  and  soundness  of  its  wori^ 
and  its  workmen  are  all  tried,  as  by 
flre,  in  that  test 

Therefore  both  the  warlike  exploits 
of  our  forefathers,  whether  by  sea  or 
land,  and  the  example  of  sacrifice  set 
in  times  past  by  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  remain  to  us  as  abiding  sources 
of  strength,  whence,  if  we  will  but 
bear  them  in  mind,  we  may  draw  the 
spirit  that  will  bring  victory  in  cont 
flictfl  to  come. 

But  this  much  of  advantage  at  least 
we  shall  derive  from  the  substitution 
of  aerial  fleets  for  squadrons  and  arm- 
ies flghting  on  the  surface  of  the  world 
— that  the  number  of  inen  required  for 
the  purposes  of  war  will  be  incompar- 
ably less  than  is  required  now.  The 
fact  that  naval  strength  involves  the 
need  of  fewer  men  than  military 
strength  gave  us  advantage  in  earlier 
days,  and  it  was  this  fact  which  en- 
abled England,  a  century  back,  with  a 
population  of  some  ten  millions,  to 
hold  her  own  against  the  twenty-flve 
millions  of  France.  But  under  the 
new  conditions  the  difference  is  likely 
to  be  greater  far.  Germany,  which 
now  with  such  fervor  of  national  ent 
thusiaem   seeks  the  lead  in  this  coji« 
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^illait'of  the  air,  may  find  and  will  find 
in'  the  nltlmate  Issue  that  she  has 
thiown  away  the  priviliegid  of  iiixmbeni 
and  placed  herself  on  an  equality  with 
less  populous  states.  By  her  own  ac- 
tion, she  Is  taking  means  which  must 
crren'tually  destroy  the  entire  military 
system  on  which  she  now  bases  her 
national  life. 

If  these  results  are^  amongst  the 
prdgeny  of  the  power  of  the.  air,  oth* 
ers,  hot  less  momentous,  remain  to  be 
estimated.  The  abolition  of  distance 
means  the  approach  of  the  east  to  the 
west,  and  involvee  a  danger  to  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand  which  none  but 
the  wilfully  blind  could  fall  to  see. 

The  distance  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Port  Darwin  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Australia  is  but  2300  mUes.  Every  in- 
dication points  to  the  Httalnment  of 
high  speeds  by  the  flying  machines  of 
the   future.    Nor   is   it   possible   that 

'Tbe  Nlneteeath  Oentaiy  and  After. 


Cfhina  will  yery  long  resist  the  causea 
which  will  compel  her  adoption  of 
these.  If  she  decline  to  adqpt  them« 
she  must  become  the  subject  empire  of 
some  other  race.  And  when  she  does 
adopt  them,  then,  it  may  be  in  fifteen 
years,  it  may  be  in  thirty,  a  reservoir 
of  humanity  containing  five  hundred 
millions  of  beings  will  be  brought 
within  a  few  hours  distance  of  an  al* 
most  empty  continent 

Again,  while  at  present  over  400O 
miles  of  ocean  divide  Japan  from  Oan« 
ada.and  from  the  United  States,  that 
distance  will  shrivel  into  insignifl^ 
cance  in  presence  of  the  new  means 
of  communication. 

It  is  vain  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  Im* 
mense  and  ominous  signs  of  ccmiiiiff 
danger;  it  Is  vain  to  refuse  to  recog^ 
nize  the  gigantic  shadow  cast  by  the 
wings  of  war. 

Harold  F,  WytOL 
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Although  the  Chinese  Ehnplre  is  the 
home  of  one-fourth  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, the  other  three-fourths  know, 
in  reality,  very  little  about  this  vast 
t>erplexing  country.  How  few  Chinese 
statesmen  or  leaders  have  stamped 
their  names  on  the  memory,  or  their 
images  on  the*  Imagination,  of  the 
Western  World!  The  Bmpress-Dow- 
dger,  quite  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble women  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
was  a  familiar  character,  though  little 
understood,  less  Interesting  since  she 
admitted  the  Interviewer  and  Journal- 
ist into  her  palace  and  allowed  them, 
with  banalities,  to  belittle  our  concep- 
tion of  her  and  her  conception  of  us. 
Her  great  Minister  Li  also  enjoyed  an 
international  reputation,  but  then  Eu- 
rope had  met  him  in  the  flesh  during 
his  wonderful  spectacular  tour.  Both 
these  celebrities  commanded  attention 


rather  than  respect.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bmpress-Dowager  and  Li, 
however,  only  one  personality  has* 
as  it  were,  got  over  the  footlights  to  the 
European  audience,  and  that  is  Yuan 
Shlhkal,  erstwhile  commander  of  the 
Northern  Army,  Viceroy  of  Chihli, 
member  of  the  Grand  Council,  and 
member  of  the  Wai-Wu-Pu  (the  recon- 
structed Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs), 
now  a  private  gentleman  nursing  his 
health  (at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Court)  on  his  own  estates  in  Honan. 
Yuan  is  such  a  popular  favorite  in  this 
country  that  the  news  of  his  fall  was 
received  with  consternation  by  the 
I*ress,  and  some  writers  urged  that 
Great  Britain  should  put  pressure  on 
the  Chinese  Government  to  secure  his 
return,  although  they  were  not  very 
clear  as  to  what  form  that  "pressure** 
should  take.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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British  and  American  Ministers — and 
they  alone,  be  it  noted — actually  went 
to  the  length  of  making  ''friendly  rep- 
reRentations"  to  the  Regent,  bnt,  af- 
ter receiving  a  polite  reply  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Yuan*8  departure  Indicated 
no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Gk>yem- 
meut,  they  were  hardly  able  to  do  or 
say  anything  more. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  Yuan*8 
notoriety.  He  is  certainly  the  best  ad- 
ministrator China  has  had  for  half  a 
century.  He  Is  a  thorough-going 
Chinese,  with  strong  national  pride, 
and  he  is  progressive  and  practfcal. 
The  combination  is  not  so  rare  as 
might  be  thought  in  Ctiina;  but  in 
Yuan's  case,  as  in  that  of  LI,  fortune 
also  played  into  his  hands  and,  as  the 
henchman  of  the  Bmpress-Dowager,  he 
attained  a  power  that  his  own  merits 
might  have  failed  to  win.  The  careers 
of  Li  and  Yuan  in  relation  to  the  late 
Bmpress-Dowager  were  closely  par- 
allel in  the  ofmpa  d'  Hat  of  1875  and 
1888.  Both  rendered  services  to  their 
Imperial  mistress  which  she  never  for^ 
got  But,  by  throwing  in  his  lot  with 
the  Dowager-Bmpress  rather  than 
with  Kwangbsfi  and  the  reformers, 
Yuan  discounted  his  own  political  fu- 
ture. His  Mistress  dies,  and  the  Bm- 
peror  Kwanghstl,  her  victim,  does  not 
survive  her,  but  the  present  Regent  is 
Kwangh8ti*s  brother,  the  reform  party 
(albeit  with  moderated  views)  is  really 
li)  the  ascendant,  and  the  Chinese,  re- 
membering) Yuan's  treachery  to  his 
master,  consider  that  he  has  got  off 
cheaply.  An  Impression  seems  to  ob- 
tain that  his  departure  meant  the  tri- 
umph of  reaction  and  anti-foreign  feel- 
ing over  the  spirit  of  progress,  but  the 
spliit  is  moving  In  too  large,  and  even 
in  t(K>  blind,  a  way  to  be  arrested  by 
any  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Peking  Government. 

No  one  who  has  any  acquaintance 
with  Chinese  habits  of  mind  would  ex- 
pect them  to  begin  reform  from  the 


fonudatioiis  up,  as  we  should.  Possi- 
bly the  reason  of  the  difference  lies  in 
a  fundamental  disagreement  as  to 
what  "foundations"  really  are.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  for  many  years  past 
been  urging  that  until  China  gets  her 
finances  into  order  reform  is  Impossi- 
ble; but  since  I  am  convinced  that 
China  is  progressing,  although  her 
finances  are  in  a  worse  state  than 
ever,  I  may  have  to  modify  my  opin- 
ion. China  treats  finance  with  out- 
ward respect  She  has  a  Ministry  of 
Fiiiuuce  at  whose  head  Is  Duke  Tsai 
Tse,  who  conducted  the  Imperial  Mls- 
H(on  abroad  of  1906,  and  whose  reports 
are  said  to  have  "laid  the  foundations 
of  future  constitutional  government*' 
But  China  has  no  budget,  and  she  has 
no  standard  currency,  although  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  fix  upon  one  In  Oc- 
tober, 1906.  The  provincial  mints, 
which  used  to  turn  out  their  own  coin- 
age, have  been  partially  stopped,  but 
notes,  printed  in  Japan,  are  Issued 
recklessly,  without  a  bullion  reserve. 
Tlu*  Chinese  have  not  even  the  excuse 
of  novelty  in  the  banking  system,  for 
it  is  of  great  antiquity  in  their  coun- 
try and  highly  organized.  And  yet 
one  is  reminded  by  their  financial  oper^ 
ations  of  the  young  wife  who,  when  In- 
formed that  her  account  was  over- 
drawn, remedied  the  matter  by  send- 
ing a  cheque  to  balance! 

Until  quite  recently  the  financial 
confusion  was  not  seriously  refiected 
in  commercial  circles.  Recently  In 
Tientsin  the  native  merchants  could 
only  show  assets  of  a  million  sterling 
against  two  millions  of  debts;  but  this 
was  mainly  the  result  of  foreign  mer- 
chants giving  unlimited  credit.  The 
speculative  spirit  is  bound  to  in- 
crease, and  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
the  fall  in  customs  revenues,  and  the 
heavy  levies  in  the  provinces  (always 
in  silver),  to  meet  the  gold  indemnity, 
are  bound  to  result  eventually  in  dlsor- 
ganlzation  of  trade.      Simultaneously 
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with  all  this  maddllng  we  find  China 
has  started  a  postal-order  service, 
which  is  sure  to  be  freely  used,  and 
ought  to  be  well  worked.  In  this  con- 
nection it  must  be  mentioned  that  al- 
though the  postal  service,  now  so 
highly  developed,  pwes  a  good  deal  to 
the  work  of  the  foreign  staff  of  the  Im- 
perial Maritime  Customs,  it  is  in  real- 
ity a  Chinese  service,  and  its  rapid  de- 
velopment is  largely  due  to  the  organ- 
ization already  existing  among  the 
Chinese  themselves. 

Take,  again,  the  question  of  com- 
munications. In  the  general  ''re- 
form*' of  government  a  Ministry  of 
Communications  was  set  up,  and  an 
entirely  new  railway  policy  was  in- 
itiated which  had  something  in  its  fa- 
vor. Hitherto  railway  lines  in  China 
had  been  either  (a)  political  lines, 
built  Hnder  concessions  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, like  those  constructed  by 
Germany  In  Shantung  or  by  Russia  in 
Manchuria,  (b)  Chinese  Government 
lines,  built  under  foreign  management 
and  with  foreign  capital,  or  (c)  lines 
undertaken  by  foreign  syndicates  un- 
der concessions  whereby  the  railways 
themselves  were  pledged.  The  grow- 
ing desire  to  keep  "China  for  the 
Chinese"  led  to  a  popular  idea  that  the 
Government  ought  to  retain  not  only 
the  control  but  even  the  construction 
of  communications  in  its  own  hands, 
and  in  one  case  a  heavy  redemption 
was  paid  to  get  back  a  concession  on 
which  very  little  work  had  been  done; 
Negotiations  for  fresh  lines  were  pur- 
posely prolonged,  existing  contracts 
were  obstructed,  and,  to  cut  a  long 
story  short,  a  fresh  basis  was  eventu- 
ally established  by  which  the  Chinese 
Government  retained  full  control  and 
did  not  even  mortgage  the  lines  to  for- 
eign bondholders.  Special  revenues 
were  then  earmarked  for  the  payment 
of  interest.  Quite  recently,  however, 
a  further  stage  has  been  reached.  It 
had  been  considered  necessary,  for  the 


safeguarding  of  the  bondholdeiB,  that 
a  foreign  chief  engineer  and  auditor 
should  be  included  in  every  scheme, 
but  on  the  two  latest  lines  for  which 
loans  have  been  concluded  the  Chinese 
Grovemment  apparently  reserves  to  it- 
self even  fuller  discretion  In  tills  mat- 
ter. The  Imperial  Government,  it  Is 
true,  gives  a  guarantee — and  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  will  be 
disregarded — ^but  the  absence  of  any 
stipulation  as  to  foreign  supervision 
means  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  badly-made  lines  and 
badly  administered  Chinese  companies, 
and  a  growing  distaste,  both  among 
foreign  and  native  investors,  to  be  as- 
sociated with  railway  enterprise. 
Here,  again,  China  seems  to  be  start- 
ing at  the  wrong  end.  She  has 
neither  a  good  administration  nor 
trained  officials  to  take  charge  of  the 
works,  and  until. she  has  both  it  ia 
suicidal  to  exclude  foreign  supervi- 
sion. It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  are 
building  the  Peking-Kalgan  line  with 
their  own  money  and  engineers,  and  a 
section  of  the  line  from  Shanghai  to 
Hangchow,  constructed  by  Chinese, 
was  recently  opened.  But  these  lines 
are  the  exception  which  proves  the 
rule.  The  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tions is  notoriously  one  of  the  worst 
in  China.  Chen-pi,  the  Minister  in 
charge,  has  been  foremost  in  opposing 
the  employment  of  foreigners  in  any 
posts  of  importance.  Chang  Chih-tung, 
being  anxious  to  push  on  the*  trunk 
line  from  Hankau  to  Canton,  was  will- 
ing to  employ  foreigners  in  order  to 
save  the  waste  and  delay  resulting 
from  Chinese  methods,  but  the  Ministry 
of  Communications  strenuously  op- 
posed this.  Chen-pi  has,  however,  been 
impeached  and  degraded  for  corrup- 
tion, so  a  change  for  the  better  may 
possibly  occur.  The  hopeful  point  is 
that  the  Chinese  want  railways,  and 
mean  to  have  them  somehow.  A  strik- 
ing anomaly  is  that,  while  the  postal 
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s^yice  is  excellent  and  cheap,  the 
telegraph  (a  much  older  service) 
is  deai^  and  bad.  It  has  hitherto 
been  run  by  private  companies, 
but  has  now  been  taken  over  by 
Government,  so  that  reform  is  at 
least  possible.  Unfortunately,  with 
their  usual  knack  of  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end,  the  Chinese  have  not  at- 
tempted so  far  to  mend  their  roads  or 
restore  their  waterways.  When  the  last 
manceuvres,  in  Ngan-hwei,  were  held, 
over  140  miles  of  pad  had  actually  to 
be  made  in  the  district,  as  only,  wheel- 
barrows and  ponies  could  be  used  on 
the  tracks  which  served  for  communi- 
cation! 

If  there  Is  one  subject  that  has  pre- 
occupied the  Powers  more  than  an- 
other in  connection  with  China  it  is  the 
time-honored  exaction  of  likin.  Again 
and  again  efforts  have  been  made  to 
remove  this  obstacle  to  foreign  trade, 
but  each  time  UMn  has  disappeared  in 
one  form,  only  to  reappear  in  another. 
The  Chinese  Government  now  asks  for 
a  fresh  discussion  of  the  likin  question 
with  a  view  to  its  abolition,  in  consld- 
eration«  of  course,  of  an  Increase  of 
Customs  duties.  Likin  was  to  be  abol- 
ished by  the  Mackay  treaty,  in  return 
for  a  considerable  increase  in  both  im- 
port .and  export  duties;  but  this  inno- 
vation was  not  to  come  into  force  un- 
til all  the  other  treaty  Powers  had 
also  given  their  assent.  This  assent 
has  not  yet  been  obtained.  The  Brit- 
ish merchants  of  the  China  side  and 
their  representatives  at  home  are 
weary  of  asking  their  Government  to 
insist  on  treaty  obligations,  and  nat- 
urally view  without  much  enthusiasm 
a  proposal  that  the  Chinese  should  ex- 
act a  tangible  and  substantial  increase 
in  duties  in  exchange  for  a  promise 
which  in  the  present  condition  of  their 
administration  they  have  not  the 
power,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  to  ful- 
fil. For  that  is  really  the  truth  about 
Ukin.    Suppress  it  at  one  point  and  it 


bursts  out  at  another,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  administra- 
tion is  purified  of  the  hordes  of  offi- 
cials and  hangers-on  who  have  no 
other  means  of  subsistence  than  this 
particular  form  of  "squeeze."  More- 
over, whereas  the  Chinese  Government 
claims  a  reconsideration  of  the  com- 
mercial status  on  the  grounds  that  she 
is  reorganizing  her  finances  the  plaus- 
ible view  is  that  she  wants  the  in- 
creased Customs  revenue  to  pay  for  re- 
forms which  are,  so  far,  In  embryo. 
In  any  case,  the  tendencies  towards  re- 
form In  this  direction — as  in  the  case 
of  constitutional  reform  since  the  re- 
turn of  the  Commissioners  In  1906 — 
have  so  far  been  confused  and  vague, 
and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
financial  muddle,  do  not  present  a  very 
bright  prospect.  And  yet,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  fM  desperandum,  I  suppose  we 
may  as  well  discuss  likin  again.  The 
present  Chinese  Government  Is  cer- 
tainly more  "progressive"  than  any 
previous  one,  and  it  Is  no  good  alienat- 
ing them  by  too  rigorous  an  insistence 
on  past  events  and  obligations. 

In  another  Department  of  State  the 
unexpected  has  happened.  The  army, 
now  under  a  Ministry  of  War,  though 
far  from  being  in  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency what  some  panegyrists  have 
painted  it,  is  still  making  prog- 
ress. As  regards  numbers,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  thirty-six  divi- 
sions of  the  great  new  army 
only  five  have  been  raised,  and  in 
Chihli  province  alone  has  the  proper 
complement  of  two  divisions  been  pro- 
vided. A  scheme  of  compulsory  serv- 
ice is  now  under  consideration!  The 
last  autumn  manoeuvres  during  De- 
cember, 1908,  were  not  by  any  means 
so  imposing  as  those  of  1906,  a  force 
of  only  21,000  men  being  employed. 
The  whole  affair  was  a  set  piece,  no 
initiative  being  allowed  to  the  officers 
and  the  "umpires"  doing  no  umpiring. 
The  material  (drawn  from  the  Yangtze 
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provinces,  and  not  from  Yuan's  North- 
ern army)  was  good,  both  as  regards 
physique  and  discipline,  but  there  were 
all  the  old  flaws — the  discrepancy  of 
arms  (Krupp,  Mauser,  and  Japanese 
rifles;  German,  Japanese,  and  Danish 
'  machine-guns),  the  ammunition  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  the  lack  of  any  real- 
ity in  the  manceuyres  executed.  It 
was  a  well-staged  piece  of  "make-see." 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  spirit  in- 
troduced into  China  by  Yuan  Shih-kal, 
when  he  elevated  soldiering  from  n 
contemptible  position  in  the  social 
scale  to  the  rank  of  a  respectable  and 
paying  trade,  has  undoubtedly  spread 
far  and  wide.  The  army  is  re- 
cruited from  a  good  class,  officers  are 
being  trained  on  modem  lines,  albeit 
in  a  somewhat  academic  form,  and 
with  such  splendid  flghting  material  as 
China  affords  one  cannot  doubt  that 
her  military  progress  will  be  sure,  if 
slow.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who,  after  his 
long  experience  in  the  Chinese  Cus- 
toms, seems  to  think  in  millions,  has 
several  times  presented  us  with  a  pic- 
ture of  serried  ranks  of  Chinese  sol- 
diers forming  an  irresistible  factor  in 
world  evolution.  But,  whereas  in  the 
days  Just  after  the  Boxer  trouble  he 
viewed  these  armies  as  the  implacable 
foes  of  the  Western  world,  bound  to 
sweep  across  it  in  a  yellow  flood,  he 
now  declares'  that  a  militant  China 
will  be  a  force  making  for  peace,  that 
she  will,  in  fact,  dictate  peace:  "Now, 
gentlemen,  there  must  be  no  more 
fighting!'*  The  millennium  has  seldom 
been  presented  in  a  more  fantastic 
light  than  that  of  an  armed»  efficient 
China  dictating  peace  to  quarrelsome 
Europe  and  America.  For  practical 
purposes  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  re- 
member that  in  the  near  future 
China  will  have  a  flghting  force  of  no 
mean  size  or  ability,  and  that  she  will 
use  it  to  hold  her  own,  if  not  to  at- 
tempt   the     recovery    of    what    she 

^  December  7tb,    Lisbam,  and  December 
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has  lost.  Her  people  are  fully  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  force  behind  the 
law. 

The  improvement  in  the  moral  of  the 
soldier  class  is  one  of  the  most  slgnlfl- 
cant  features  in  China,  because  It  Is 
really  a  fundamental  reform,  and  as 
such  cannot  be  easily  arrested.  Au 
equally  significant  change  is  found  In 
the  attitude  now  adopted  by  the  best 
Chinese  towards  opium,  and  this  is 
really  more  important  than  statistics 
as  to  the  acreage  under  poppy  cultiva- 
tion or  the  number  of  dens  suppressed 
in  any  particular  town.  As  far  as  it 
Is  possible  to  Judge,  there  is  a  genuine 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  educated 
classes  against  the  use  of  the  dng 
and  an  honest  attempt  by  many  of  the 
Government  officials  to  carry  out  the 
regulations  prohibiting  It,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  equivalent  to  saying  that 
those  regulations  are  meeting  the  case 
or  that  the  people  generally  are  beinur 
weaned  from  the  drug  habit  To 
those  acquainted  with  the  general 
character  of  the  Chinese  there  has  al- 
ways been  something  a  little  ludicrous 
in  the  attitude  of  the  extreme  anti- 
opium  party  in  this  country,  and  I  my- 
self, after  a  considerable  experience, 
was  unable  to  endorse  the  very  heavy 
charges  brought  against  opium  asT  de- 
moralizing factor.  Alcohol  In  onr  own 
country  is  a  worse  evil,  and  it  is  con- 
tended by  some  savants  that  the  Chi- 
nese were  much  addicted  to  alcohol  be- 
fore they  took  to  opium.  Our  own 
generation,  however,  has  seen  great  im- 
provement towards  sobriety  in  onr 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  this  is 
refiected  *in  the  attitude  of  the  same 
classes  in  China  towards  the  excessive 
use  of  a  drug  which,  with  them,  took 
the  place  of  the  bottle.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  prohibitionary  prices 
put  on  opium  will  not  revive  the  drink 
habit,  and  it  is. even  more  desirable 
that  other  drugs,  such  as  morphia, 
should   not    be   permitted  to   replace 
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opium.  Both  these  undesirable  contin- 
g^ncies  have  already  presented  them- 
selves in  a  concrete  form. 

It   is    only   since    November,    1906, 
that   any    serious    attempt   has    been 
made  to  regulate  the  growth  and  use 
of  opium,  when  an  edict  was  issued 
decreeing  that  the  area  under  poppy 
cultivation'  should  be  reduced  by  one- 
tenth  annually  for  ten  years,  so  that 
at  the   end   of   that   time   no   opium 
should  be  produced  in  Ohina,  and  the 
use  of  the  drug  should  cease.      One- 
seventh  of  the  opium  used  in  China  is 
imported,  chiefly  from   India,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  virtuous  intentions 
of  Peking,  the  British  Grovernment  of 
1008  consented  to  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance whereby  the  Indian  export  is  to 
be  reduced  by  one-tenth  each  year  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  after  which  the 
importation  is  to  be  stopped  altogether. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  critics 
who  declared  that  Peking's  chief  aim 
was  to  establish  a  Government  monop- 
oly tn  opium,  so  that  China  will  have 
to  give  solid  proofs  of  her  Uma  fide  in- 
tention  to  destroy   the  industry   root 
and  braiv:h.    And  this  is  a  gigantic  un- 
dertaking, compared  to  which  the  total 
abolition  of  alcohol  in  the  British  Isles 
would  be   comparatively   easy.       The 
machinery  of  administration,  whereby 
the  regulations  must  be  carried   into 
effect,  is  composed  very  largely  of  of- 
ficials who  are  themselves  confirmed 
opium-eaters,  and  the  physical  discom- 
fort, and  often  collapse,  caused  by  a 
total  abandonment  of  the  habit,  even 
when  not  indulged  in  to  excess,  are 
quite  out  of  proportion  to   the  suffer- 
ings of  a  moderate  drinker  when  de- 
prived of  his  beer  or  spirits. 

Two  methods  by  which  the  regula- 
tions used  to  be  evaded  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  Honan,  it  is  reported,  the 
area  under  cultivation  was  officially 
declared  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent  more  than  was  actually  the  fact, 
so  that  the  "reduction"  could  be  faced 


with   equanimity   for   some   years   to 
come.     In  Szechuan,  which  consumes 
about  half  the  opium  used  in  China, 
practically  the  whole  amount  used  be- 
ing grown  in  the  province,  it  was  said 
that  the  only  change  till  recently  was 
the  substitution  of  official  for  private 
stations  for  the  sale  of  the  drug.    Sir 
A.  Hosiers  last  report  (China,  No.   1, 
1909),  however,  states  that  a  very  great 
reduction  of  poppy  land,  both  in  Honan 
and  Szechaun,   has  taken  place,  and« 
though  the  various  provincial  reports 
are  conflicting,  on  the  whole  success 
has  been,  hi  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  N. 
Jordan,  as  great  as  could  be  expected. 
The  Opium  Commission  which  met  at 
Shanghai  early  this  year  put  on  rec- 
ord, as  the  first  of  Its  resolutions,  that 
It  recognized  "the  unswerving  sincer- 
ity of  the  Government  of  China  in  its 
efforts  to  eradicate  the  production  and 
consumption  of  opium  throughout  the 
Empire,  the  increasing  body  of  public 
opinion  among  the  Chinese  by  whom 
these  efforts   are  supported,   and   the 
real,  though  unequal,  progress  already 
made  in  a  task  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude.*'   The  Commission  found  the  un- 
restricted manufacture,  sale,  and  dis- 
tribution of  morphine  to  be  a  great  and 
growing  danger,  and  urged  strict  con- 
trol of  this  and  other  noxious  deriva- 
tives of    opium.    If    writing    of    any 
other  country  than  China,  one  would 
say  that  a  reorganization  of  the  whole 
financial  system  and  the  opening  up  of 
fresh  industries  and  sources  of  taxa- 
tion  were  absolutely  essential   before 
anti-opium    regulations   could    be    ap- 
plied.    In  Topsy-Turvydom,  however, 
things  work  out  differently,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  every  disadvantage  I  believe 
it  is  really  true  that  the  better  class 
Chinese,  the  better  class  ofllcials,  and 
even  the  Peking  Government  itself,  are 
generally    anxious   to  break   the   hold 
upon  their  people  of  a  drug  which  is 
generally  believed  to  have  deleterious 
effects. 
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A  very  Important  feature  in  the  sit- 
uation is  the  attitude  of  Japan.,  Japan, 
It  will  be  remembered,  prohibited  the 
import  of  opium  in  her  own  territory 
and  reduced  its  consumption,  but  she 
was  the  last  of  the  Powers  to  giye  her 
consent  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Im- 
>  portation  of  morphia  into  China  except 
for  medicinal    purposes — ^a    necessary 
sequence  to  the  suppression  of  opium. 
Moreover,   Japan  does   not   take   any 
steps  to  discourage  the  opium  traffic  in 
Manchuria,  and  she  has  only  slightly 
reduced  the  number  of  smokers  in  For- 
mosa.     This  action  may  be  defended 
by  a  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Malay 
States   and    Straits    Settlements.       In 
the  former  all  the  opium  dens  have 
been  closed,  but  the  sale  of  opium  has 
not  been  prohibited,  and  many  people 
believe  that  the  habit  will  merely  be 
indulged  in  even  worse  surroundings. 
In  the  Malay  States  and  Straits  Settle- 
ments the  Royal  Commission  has  re- 
ported merely  in  favor  of  stricter  con- 
trol of  opium-smoking  in  place  of  sup- 
pression.   In  Ceylon,  it  Is  true,  sweep- 
ing measures  are  likely  to  be  adopted. 
In  all  the  Crown  Colonies,  however, 
conditions  vary  from  those  in  China 
itself,  especially  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  a  much  stricter  and  more  pater- 
nal Government  holds  the  reins,  and 
can    regulate   the    use    of    the   drug, 
though  it  might  be  inexpedient  to  at- 
tempt as  yet  to  abolish  It  alogether. 
China  herself  must  show  the  way  in 
this  respect      As  long  as  she  grows 
and  uses  opium  herself,  there  is  no 
possibility  that  it  could  be  prohibited 
by  other   Powers  merely  from  senti- 
mental  considerations.       It  is   China 
whose  national  self-respect  and  moral 
consciousness  are  involved,  and  it  is 
she  who  must  prove,  to  demonstration, 
that  she  is  In  earnest  in  making  pecun- 
iary sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  na- 
tional frwraX. 
The  reader  who  has  followed  me  so 


far  in  my  rapid  survey  of  China's  re- 
cent progress    will   probably    by   this 
time  have  realized  that  "progress"  has 
meant  not  so  much  the  actual  sum  of 
achievement  as  an  indefinable  altera- 
tion in  the  attitude  of  the  nation.   The 
movement  is  best  summed  up  In  the 
word  "education,"  and,  taking  educa- 
tion in  its  true  sense — the  formation 
of  character,  not  the  acquisition  of  a 
mass  of  information — we  find  in  all  the 
tangled   gropings    of   the   Chinese,    in 
all  their  mistakes  and  muddles,  that 
the  nation  is  really  reforming  itself, 
not  from  the  top  downwards,  as  was 
done  in  Japan,  but  from  the  base  up- 
wards,   as    becomes    the    oldest    and 
truest  of  democracies.      Character  has 
always  been  the  touchstone  of  success 
in    China,    where   the    humblest   may 
rise  to  Ministerial  rank,  and   so  far 
was  this  principle  carried  that  no  at- 
tempt   was    made    to   specialize — ^the 
man  who  rose  to  the  top  was  expected 
to  take,  en  route,  any  post  that  offered 
without  a  vestige  of  expert  knowledge. 
If  China  can  retain  her  sound  belief 
in  character,  and  yet  graft  on  to  It 
some  of  the  Western  standards  of  ex- 
pert efficiency,  the  result  may  surprise 
the  world.    So  far  the  actual  technical 
progress  of  education  itself  has  been 
of  a  mixed  character. 

Since  the  old  classical  education,  af- 
ter being  undermined  by  foreign  inter- 
course, was  swept  away  In  1906  by  the 
decree  abolishing  the  historic  sjrstem 
of  examinations  a  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  new  educational 
movement.  There  is  an  Imperial  Uni- 
versity at  Peking,  where  foreign  lan- 
guages, law,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  physiology  are  taught  by  Boro- 
pean  and  Japanese  professors,  while  a 
medical  school  (the  Chinese  Medical 
College)  was  founded  in  1906  for  tbe 
training  of  students,  whose  diplomas 
are  recognized  by  Government  At 
Tientsin  there  are  a  Chinese  Univer- 
sity, an  Anglo-Chinese  college,  an  In- 
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dttstrial  school  (under  Japanese  8iii>er- 
ylslon),   and    medical    colleges*    apart 
fcom  private  and  Russian  schools.    In 
nearly  all  the  provincial  capitals  col- 
leges have  been  founded,  while  schools 
of  all  kinds — ^primary  and  secondary, 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and   military 
—grew  like  mushrooms.     Quantity  is 
more  remarkable  than  quality.      The 
chief  feature  is  absence  of  uniformity. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  recognized  that 
such  professions  as -doctoring  or  sol- 
diering need  to  be  studied  in  schools 
specially  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
this  opens  the  door  to  the  whole  field 
of  specialization. 

A  most  interesting  and  important 
suggestion  has  recently  been  put  f<H> 
ward  by  the  Rev.  Lord  William  Oecil 
as  to  the  advisability  of  organizing  an 
educational  centre  in  China,  a  union 
of  colleges,  independent  of  any  mis- 
sionary society,  yeti  with  Christian 
sympathies.  Up  till  now  a  vast 
amount  of  education  has  been  carried 
on  in  China  through  the  mission  cen- 
tres, principally  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
work  should  cease — an  Emergency 
Committee  proposes  to  support  medi- 
cal training  colleges,  the  education  of 
Chinese  teachers  and  pastors,  and  the 
dissemination  of  literature — ^but  It  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  personal 
acquaintance  with  China  that  the  mis- 
sions find  their  greatest  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  wealthier  and  more  culti- 
vated classes.  The  youths  of  these 
classes  are  being  sent  abroad  in  great 
numbers  to  study,  and  the  result  is 
that  they  too  often  lose  their  own 
moral  view-point  without  attaining 
any  other— they  return  neither  Confu- 
cians nor  Christians.  In  addition  to 
the  universities  at  Peking  and  Tien- 
tsin, there  is  another  in  the  province 
of  Shansi,  staffed  with  missionary-ed- 
ucated teachers  and  some  foreigners, 
and  patronized  by  the  gentry  of  the 
province;  but,  so  far,  modem  educa- 


tion is  too  young  a  plant  to  have 
grown  to  any  great  size,  and  the  over- 
whelming difficulty  is  to  find  really 
qualified  professors  and  teachers.  Lord 
William  Cecil's  Committee  seems  to 
design  a  university  supported  as  an 
educational  mission  by  the  English- 
speaking  public,  and  therefore  able  to 
enlist  the  services  of  a  highly-trained 
staff  imbued  with  a  genuine  desire  to 
benefit  the  Chinese.  Probably  such 
a  university,  if  properly  supported  by 
the  (Government,  and  if  religious  prop- 
aganda were  kept  in  the  background, 
might  attract  the  best  Chinese  stu- 
dents, who  would  certainly  be  none 
the  worse  for  having  escaped  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  students'  circles  at 
Tokio  or  elsewhere.  The  intended  uni- 
versity at  Hong  Kong  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  superior  scheme,  likely 
to  be  less  inclined  to  abstract  science 
and  philosophy  than  to  practical  sub- 
jects such  as  engineering  and  medi- 
cine; the  federation  of  the  Chinese 
so-called  colleges  would  in  reality,  it 
is  maintained,  be  a  federation  of 
schools.  The  (Germans  are  about  to 
start  a  well  devised  and  highly  effi- 
cient High  School  at  Kiaochau— on 
practical  lines.  The  high  Chinese  offi- 
cials are  desirous  of  getting  the  best  in 
!Buropean  education  for  their  sons,  but 
they  do  not  want  that  education  to  be 
the  medium  for  converting  them  to 
Christianily.  They  send  their  boys, 
therefore,  not  to  missionary  schools, 
but  to  foreign  ones  where  no  religious 
education  or  sectarian  bias  is  evident, 
and  it  is  as  an  educational  establish- 
ment, pure  and  simple,  that  Lord  Wil- 
liam Cecil's  proposed  university  will 
have  to  be  worked  if  it  is  to  ke^  the 
Chinese  students  in  their  own  country. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  the  foreign-edu- 
cated or  foreign-trained  man  was 
anathema  to  (Government,  and  had  no 
chance  of  official  promotion.  Now  he 
is  greatly  In  demand.  Tang  Shao-yi, 
chief  lieutenant  of   Yuan,    who   was 
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Bent  on  an  important  mission  to 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  yis- 
ited  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  to 
report  on  financial  reform,  was  edu- 
cated at  Columbia  College,  U.S.A. 
Liang  Tun-yen,  formerly  Customs 
taotai  and  now  Assistant  President  of 
the  Foreign  Office  (the  highest  post  to 
which  any  foreign-educated  Chinese 
has  attained),  is  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
and  was  a  noted  baseball  player  in  his 
time. 

The  proposed  university  will  need  to 
receive  some  assurance  as  to  the  sta- 
tus of  its  students  in  their  after-career 
before  it  can  compete  with  foreign  uni> 
versities  for  the  best  youth  of  China. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
about  education  in  China  is  the  fact, 
attested  by  recent  travellers,  that  the 
Confucian  and  Buddhist  temples  are 
being  turned  into  village  schools.  Un- 
fortunately, it  will  be  many  years  be- 
fore teachers  can  be  provided  who  are 
really  fitted  for  their  task.  Japan  has 
sent  over  many,  and  for  a  time,  during 
a  period  of  anti-foreign  reaction  in 
Government  circles,  it  looked  as 
though  Europeans  were  to  be  ousted 
from  all  educational  posts.  The  minor 
ones  were  filled  with  half-educated 
Japanese  and  Chinese  turned  out 
wholesale  in  Toklo — men  who  had 
read  Herbert  Spencer  and  Haeckel,  but 
knew  nothing  of  the  world  and  less 
of  educational  methods.  This  influx 
of  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  from 
Japan,  though  It  has  diminished  of 
late,  is  bound  to  continue,  just  as  the 
return  of  the  youth  from  his  foreign 
school,  where  he  has  gulped  down  an 
unassimilable  dose  of  "Western  learn- 
ing" and  acquired  a  most  grotesque 
idea  of  his  own  cleverness.  Is  bound  to 
upset  the  currents  of  thought  and  set 
the  cauldron  of  emotion  bubbling. 
But,  given  time,  the  Chinese  will  get  a 
truer  perspective,  and  perhaps  no  bet- 
ter help  towards  that  end  could  be  de- 
vised   than    the    establishment    of    a 


really  flrst-class  university,  with  high 
standards,  where  the  best  students 
would  be  measured  against  each  other 
and  against  professors  whose  weight 
and  influence  would  be  on  the  side  of 
thoroughness  and  genuine  learning. 
The  great  memorising  power  of  the 
Chinese  gives  them,  measured  against 
Western  youths,  a  spurious  air  of  bril- 
liance, and  the  difference  of  both  moral 
and  social  atmosphere  to  which  they 
are  subjected  In  Europe  and  America, 
where  they  see  only  the  freedom  and 
know  nothing  of  the  Inward  restraints 
and  sanctions,  are  demoralizing  factors 
which  need  to  be  removed  from  their 
path  if  China  is  to  find  the  statesman 
she  needs. 

Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  k^  to 
the  situation — China  has  the  spirit  of 
progress  in  her  midst;  she  can  get  the 
teclmlcal  equipment  if  she  tries,  bat 
will  she  flnd  the  man  for  the  moment? 
Yuan,  in  disgrace,  la  the  only  real 
statesman  in  sight  The  Court  is  still 
ruled  by  eunuchs,  the  Regent  is  the 
traditional  Manchu,  though  he  dabbles 
*ln  political  and  social  reform  studies, 
and  the  new  Empress-Dowager  is  the 
old  one  'without  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  character  of  Tze-hsl.  I 
have  always  maintained  that  reform  in 
China  would  come  from  below,  and« 
despite  a  long  array  of  show  edicts, 
that  is  its  true  history.  This  belnir 
the  case,  we  have  not  to  reckon  up 
what  the  Government  has  done  or  left 
undone:  on  .the  one  hand  so  many 
schools  buUt,  opium  "suppressed,**  a 
modem  army  raised;  on  the  other  no 
flnancial  reform,  no  recognition  of 
treaty  obligations,  no  administrative 
reform.  We  have  rather  to  try  to  get 
a  look  at  the  people,  and  see  how  their 
outlook  on  life  is  changing  and  what 
are  their  ideals.  Here  is  the  key  to 
the  situation.  China  has  awakened  to 
national  consciousness;  she  has  evolved 
an  embryonic  but  genuine  national 
patriotism;    she   is   learning   to   read. 
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Tbe  moyement,  bo  wlde-flpread  through 
the  means  of  the  railways,  postal  serv- 
ice, and  newspapers,  now  reaching  the 
farthest  comers  of  tbe  Bmpire,  must 
gather  momentum  as  it  rolls  on.  It 
cannot  be  stopped;  hardly  can  it  be 
checked,  even  by  a  reactionary  Gov- 
ernment Tears  ago  I  travelled 
through  China  and  saw  the  dawning  of 
the  change,  and  called  it  "China 
in  Transformation."  Things  move 
slowly  in  the  Bast,  but  if  one  were 
back  again  it  would  be  hard  to  recog- 
nise many  of  the  old  places.  Peldng 
is  a  modem  city,  where  once  we  toiled 
painfully  over  roads  when  a  slip  might 
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mean  death  by  drowning  in  a  vile  gut- 
ter, and  where  paper  lanterns  shed  a 
fitful  glare  through  the  miasma  of  un- 
drained  streets.  Now  there  are  two- 
storied  buildings,  macadamised  roads, 
carriages,  banks,  telephones,  electric 
light,  and — strangest  of  all — ^policemen! 
Students  play  games  and  affect 
"sports.**  And  not  Peking  only,  but 
some  of  the  provincial  cities,  present 
the  same  changed  appearance.  In 
most  countries  one  would  say  "veneer**; 
but  here  it  is,  I  believe,  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  inward — and 
even  a  spiritual — grace.  China  is 
moving  at  last,  and  will  go  far. 

Arehihald  R.  OolquhMM, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

lC0BA.LIZIHe8  UPOH  ▲  HAIB  TBUHX  AHD 
OTHBB  THINeS. 

Bverything  must  begin  somewhere, 
an  elementary  proposition  to  which 
this  section  of  my  story  offers  no  ex- 
ception. Let  it  begin,  then,  in  the 
gray  of  a  winter's  morning  in  a  little 
low-ceiled  attic  in  an  old  house  in  the 
one  wallod  city  which  Bngland  can 
show.  T'he  sun  is  still  abed,  the  crum- 
bling red  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral 
over  the  roofs  there  are  still  un- 
warmed,  but  a  pink  cloudlet  floats  high 
in  the  ether,  an  angel,  maybe,  soaring 
homeward  after  a  night's  watch  beside 
some  nervous  child. 

The  attic  is  poorly  lit,  a  blind  is 
drawn  across  the  hasped  lattice,  the 
day  of  free  ventilation  is  still  afar. 
Not  that  the  room  is  close,  an  open 
chimney  attends  to  that,  a  bold  square 
of  brickwork  wherein  young  swallows 
twitter  in  July,  and  which  admits  a 
narrow  splash  of  midsummer  sun  half- 
way down  to  the  hearthstone.  Upon 
this  hearthstone  lies  something,  which, 
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as  the  light  gains,  we  see  to  be  a  hair 
trunk.  And  now  I  am  wondering  how 
many  of  my  readers  have  ever  seen  or 
handled  such  a  thing.  The  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away;  expansive 
novelties,  French  and  native,  port- 
manteau and  valise,  the  Gladstone  and 
kit-bag  have  taken  its  place;  Americau 
notions  have  ousted  it  from  favor,  the 
hand-grip,  the  steel-bound  Saratoga 
elevator-breaker  and  what  not.  Where 
shall  the  trustees  of  the  Pitt-Rivers 
collection  put  finger  upon  an  example 
to-day? 

Yet  I  bethink  me  that  in  a  certain 
lumber-room  that  I  wot  of  lies  the  last 
of  tbe  breed.  It  is  twenty-three  inches 
in  length,  fifteen  in  breadth,  and 
eleven  in  depth,  counting-in  the  arch 
of  the  lid.  Thin,  well-seasoned  wain- 
scot is  the  foundation— oak  was  native 
and  cheap  a  century  since,  deal  a  for- 
eign wood,  dutiable  and  dear,  not  to 
be  had  for  years  together  when  Nor- 
way was  closed  to  us  by  war  (and 
what  His  Majesty's  dockyards  did  for 
mast-timber    in    those    years    Heaven 
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only  knows;  took  a  ship  or  two  from 
the -French,  possibly,  as  wanted).  Oak, 
then,   Is  my  trunk's  substance,  lined 
with'  ancient  news-sheets  still  display- 
ing  ruddily    the    Government    stamp. 
Sztemally  it  Is  covered  with  red  calf- 
skin  in  the  hair,    glued  fast  to   the 
wood,  and  bound  thereto  with  strips  of 
leather,  and  nailed  over  all  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity  of   those  dome-headed    brass 
naUs  which  were  taxed  so  heavily  be- 
cause so  much  in  demand  for  trunks 
and  coffins,  things  which  each  member 
of  the  taxpaying  class  must  needs  use 
*-^thls  in  active  middle  life,  and  the 
other  at  Its  end.    My  trunk  is  secured 
by    hasp    and    plate,    a    wrought-iron 
chest-handle  hangs  at  either  end,  and 
upon  the  bow  of  the  lid  within  an  es- 
cutcheon of  nail-heads  appear  the  in- 
itials   of    my    grandmother's    maiden 
name  in  the  same  medium,  for  this  ab- 
surd little  box,  look  you.  Is  the  verita- 
ble golng-away  trunk  with  which  she 
left  my  great-grandfather's  door  upon 
the  day  she  married  my  grandfather. 
Impossible?      Sober    fact,     my    dear 
young  lady,  into  these  exiguous  limits 
were  pressed  each  and  every  garment 
-Hsave  those  which  she  carried  upon 
her  pretty  back — ^whlch  my  charming 
youiig  ancestress  possessed.       Yes,   a 
receptacle    which     no    self-respecting 
scrub-lady  of  to-day  would  think  half 
big  enough  for  her  frocks,  was  at  that 
time    held    sufficient    for    the    entire 
trousseau  of  a  bride  of  substantial  yeo- 
man stock. 

And  this  trunk  upon  the  attic  hearth- 
stone is  the  very  marrow  of  the  one 
which  I  have  in  my  eye,  save  in  one 
respect — a  detail  this,  the  initials  upon 
Its  lid;  these,  as  one  can  make  out  In 
the  growing  light,  are  S.  A.  T.,  distinct 
and  bright  in  brass  that  has  yet  to  be 
battered  with  use,  for  this  trunk  is 
new  and  has  made  but  one  journey,  to 
wit,  from  its  maker's  workshop  to  this 
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Meanwhile  the  light  is  gaining  and 


we  see  more  of  the  dueky  little  place; 
the  dark  oak  planking  is  waxen 
smooth,  and  shows  its  figure  where  a 
pencil  strikes  through  a  rift  in  the 
window-blind.  A  tripod  washhand 
stand  occupies  a  dim  corner,  its  ware 
as  diminutive  as  you  shall  stiU  find  in 
some  French  auberge  where  the  needs 
of  English  travellers  are  unknown. 
There  is  no  bath:  our  ancestors  held 
that  a  monthly  tub-night  upon  the 
kitchen  bricks  was  all  that  nature 
called  for. 

The  recess  between  the  chimney  and 
the  farthest  comer  of  t|ie  room  is  cur- 
tained off,  Implying  a  bed;  a  diminu- 
tive square  of  drugget   adjacent   sug- 
gests a  prayer-rug;  there  are  garments 
upon  a  chair.      The  room  will  be  occu- 
pied.   Hark!  it  is  only  the  cathedral 
chimes;    wafted   down   the   flue  they 
come,    the   four   quarters    and    seven 
booming    shocks    of    ponderous    bell- 
metal.      Something    stirs    within    the 
curtained  recess,  a  little  hand  divides 
the  hangings,  a  little  face  dazed  with 
sleep  is  in  the  opening,  a  girl's  face, 
still  rosily  reminiscent  of  the  pillow, 
its  fine  oval  framed  in  a  mass  of  soft 
brown  hair.  The  forehead  is  broad  and 
rather  low,  the  brows  well  marked  and 
arched,   the  nose  small   and   straight, 
the  little   chin   cleft   like   a   half-ripe 
peach  that  has  yet  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sun;  a  good  chin,  an  ex; 
cellent  chin,  there  being  both  firmness 
and  sweetness  indicated,  and  enough 
of  both,  as  the  red,  young  mouth  would 
also  attest,  were  it  not  now  half  open 
In   the   laxity   of  sleep,   showing  two 
rows  of  most  desirable  teeth.    What, 
then,  is  wrong  with  this  little  face, 
for  it  lacks  something  of  perfection? 
Merely  a  birth-mark,  a  soft  gray  mole 
upon  the  upper  lip,  round  and  softly 
dusky  as  a  mouse's  ear — myosotia,  they 
say,  signifies  Forget-me-not  to  a  bota- 
nist, and  shall  to  us,  a  parable,  mind 
you — for  this  is  less  a  defect  than  an 
aid  to  memory;  yes,  one  would  hope  to 
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meet  such  a  girl  as  this  again,  and  to 
recognize  her  by  this  email,  endearing 
personal  trait  Meanwhile  the  lady  is 
wakening,  she  rubs  her  eyes,  yawns 
(o]i»  excellent  white  teeth,  small  and 
regular),  but  she  is  emerging,  and  we 
aire  trespassers,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  and  incorporeality  notwithstand- 
ing, a  maiden's  bedroom  is  sacrosanct. 
We  must  begone. 

An  hour  later  when  the  clock  is 
warning  for  eight  and  the  first  prom- 
ise of  the  day  is  overcast,  we  go  ex- 
ploring up  a  cobbled  street,  darkened 
by  the  overhang  of  first  fioors  and  the 
cavernous  glooin  of  their  unlit  '*iows," 
in  search  of  a  hostel  yard  where  stand 
coach  and  horses  apparelled  for  a 
journey.  Ahead  of  us  goes  a  boy  with 
that  trunk,  a  vacant-faced  human  im- 
maturity, such  as  Gkxi  made  him,  quite 
unremarkable,  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
pink-nosed,  leathern-aproned:  he  shall 
not  detain  us.  He  enters  the  yard, 
reaches  the  booking-office,  tugs  at  his 
forelock,  mentions  his  mistress's  name, 
lets. down  his  burden  with  a  grunt, 
rubs  his  shoulder  and  stands  aside  to 
watch  the  starting. 

A  lady  approaches,  tripping  diffidently 
over  the  stones,  attended  by  an  older 
woman,  a  servant  of  some  sort  by  her 
dress,  who,  by  her  dress  again,  is 
plainly  not  to  travel.  Her  mistress  is 
well-cloaked  in  duffel  gray  against  the 
chill  of  the  morning,  veiled  too,  and 
wearing  a  little  black  poke  bonnet, 
neat  and  serviceable,  but  heavy  and 
warranted  to  give  its  wearer  a  head- 
ache before  night. 

The  lady's  seat  had  been  booked 
these  nine  days;  she  is  expected. 
"Miss  Travis,  ma'am?"  inquires  the 
guard,  touching  his  hat-brim  with  an 
Ingratiating  grin.  The  lady  bows  si- 
lently; tears  are  trickling  within  that 
veil,  she  does  not  trust  her  voice.  The 
man  opens  the  coach-door  and  lets 
down  the  step,  elbowing  aside  a  stable 
hand   who   is  greasing  the  under-car- 


riage  after  tapping  home  the  linch- 
pins. 

"Ye'll  be  pleased  to  face  the  horses, 
ma'am?  The  ladies  mainly  does.  And 
thls'll  be  your  trunk?  I'll  put  it  in  the 
boot  with  my  own  hands,  ma'am;  ye 
need  never  give  it  another  thought 
until  we  set  ye  down  at  Blossom's. 
Yer  travelling  reticule" — he  took  it 
from  the  maid — "I'll  keep  under  my 
own  eye  ontUl  ye  want  it  this  night." 

The  lady  bowed  again  and  lifted  her 
skirt  to  mount  the  step;  the  woman 
behind  her  sniffed;  at  the  sound  the 
mistress  turned  and,  lifting  her  veil, 
bestowed  a  warm  kiss  upon  the  rough, 
red  cheek  which  puckers  with  a  sud- 
den spasm. 

"G-God-b-bless  ye,  ma  pretty!  ub-ub! 
And  to  lose  ye  Just  as  ye're  perfect  in 
your  stitchery!  Heaven  knows  ye 
were  always  a  wonder  at  yer  sampler! 
ub-ub!  And  don't  ye  go  for  to  forget 
the  simples  I've  taught  ye — ^frled  mice 
for  the  whooping-cough,  ivy  leaves  laid 
to  the  wound  for  a  bad  leg  in  the  el- 
derly, and  above  all,  in  low  spots 
where  there  might  be  a  touch  of  the 
ague,  a  live  spider  taken  in  gin, 
ub-ub!" 

The  lady  turned  again  and,  taking 
the  woman  in  her  arms,  kissed  her 
frankly  and  hard  upon  both  cheeks, 
now  wet  with  running  tears,  to  which 
her  own  were  added,  and,  dropping 
her  veil,  sprang  into  the  coach  amid 
the  sympathetic  murmurs  of  guard 
and  coachman. 

The  scene  had  been  watched  from 
the  window  of  the  coffee-room,  where 
another  traveller  was  getting  into  his 
coat  The  man  was  very  tall,  and  not 
only  tall  but  massive  and  well-set-up — 
as  fine  a  piece  of  humanity  as  you 
could  wish  to  see;  and  though  in  civil 
dress,  a  soldier  from  his  arched  in- 
step to  the  crown  of  his  bold,  well- 
poised  head.  Nor  was  the  face  at 
first  sight  otherwise  than  prepossess- 
ing:  the  nose,    held   at   this   moment 
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rather  close  to  the  diamond  pane,  bad 
Just  a  hint  at  the  forbidden  upward 
curve,  but  seemed  to  claim  It  as  Its 
right,  for  was  It  not  an  Irish  nose? 
The  brows  were  thick  and  ruddy,  the 
eyes  beneath  were  a  pair  of  dancing, 
hazel,  Donegal  eyes,  alive  with  cour- 
age,    high     spirits,     resolution,     and 
sheer    devilry.       But    the    Impression 
produced  by  the  brilliant  upper  half  of 
the  countenance  was  marred  by  high 
cheek-bones   and   a   heavy   and    over- 
prominent  Jaw  which  threw  the  mouth 
out  of  shape,  giving  to  It  the  habitual, 
saucy,   menacing  smile  of   the  prize- 
fighter.    Such  a  mouth,  with  Its  chal- 
lenge to  man  and  woman,  has  ancestry 
behind    It    and    a    history    before    It 
There  have  been  men  of  old  with  Just 
such   chins   and   mouths,   great   men, 
warriors  and  preachers,  each  good  of 
his  sort;  yet  does  such  a  mouth  need 
the  very  grace  of  God  to  keep  It  In  or- 
der. 

It  would  seem  that  the  man  with  his 
nose  to  the  pane  had  seen  enough,  for 
he  straightened  his  back  with  a  low 
laugh,  clapping  a  black  trloorne  over  a 
crop  of  dark  chestnut  hair  that  curled 
strongly  at  the  temples  and  was  else- 
where drawn  back  to  form  the 
queue. 

"Faith,     and    I*m     In     luck's    way 
again!**      He  struck  his  gloved  hands 
together    lightly.    "The    leedy     is     a 
gyurrl,  and  a  young  gyurrl  at  that,  and 
has  a  heart,  too,  as  I'm  a  gintleman. 
How   will   I   be  taking   her?"    (In    a 
minute — "Get  out  wld   ye,   and  close 
that  door  behint  ye!*')    This  to  a  waiter 
hovering,  expectant  of  a  vail  which  he 
was  destined  not  to  touch.      He  had 
proffered   his   help   to   the   gentleman 
with  his  coat,  but  the  gentleman  would 
none  of  his  assistance:  as  a  last  re- 
source he  apprised  him  that  the  coach 
was  waiting.      How  the  hint  was  re- 
ceived we  have  seen.    Major  Cornelius 
Boyle,  late  of  the  4l8t,  but  at  present 
unattached,   and  travelling  under  the 


name  of  Tlghe,  was  not  the  man  to  ac- 
cept a  hint  or  to  hurry  himself  for  the 
convenience  of  others.  The  coach  was 
waiting?    Let  It  wait 

"•Tls  the  woundud  hayro  that'll  be 
qulckust  to  flutter  the  young  female 
heart;  and  here  he  stands,"  said  he; 
and  whilst  speaking  unwound  a  black 
silk  wrapper  from  his  neck  and  Impro- 
vised a  sling  for  his  right  arm,  wind- 
ing hand  and  wrist  In  a  colored  ban- 
danna for  plcturesqueness — the  man 
loved  a  touch  of  color — and  thus 
adorned  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  waiting  coach  hat  in  hand. 

"Me  malls  are  In  the  boot  gyard?    I 
thank  ye.      Ah,  and  what  do  I  see? 
Madam,  I  hope  I  do  not  Intrude.  Have 
I  your  permission  to  share  the  Inside? 
Tlghe,    Is    my    name.    Major    Tlghe. 
madam,  at  your  servus.      I  thank  ye  a 
thousand  times;  'tis  a  liberty  I  am  tak- 
ing, of  which  I  am  slnsible.      Had  I 
but  known  in  time  I  swear  I'd  not  have 
encroached     upon    your    privacy.       I 
would  sooner  have  postud,  and  would 
now,  had  not  your  greeclous  Inclina- 
tion made  It  evidunt  that  the  prlslnce 
of  a  simple  soldier  would  not  be  of- 
fensuv  to  ye." 

Whilst  apologizing  he  was  getting 
In,  and  was  now  disburdening  himself 
of  his  lighter  belongings  assisted  by  the 
lady,  in  pity  for  his  supposed  disable- 
ment He  had  seated  himself  beside 
her  in  the  unavoidable  proximity  en- 
tailed by  the  straltness  of  the  vehicle 
and  the  exigencies  of  his  immense  per- 
son. 

Coachman  and  guard  had  watched 
the  escalade  with  knowing  winks; 
both  knew  something  of  the  man,  and 
were  aware  that  he  had  bespoken  the 
back  seat  which  he  was  now  occupy- 
ing a  week  since,  and  after  inquiries 
as  to  the  status  of  his  lady  fellow- 
traveller. 

Before  the  coach  had  cleared  the 
arched  entry  'twas  noticed  that  the 
cavalier  was  attempting  to  engage  the 
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lady  Id  conversation.      Her  veil  was 
down. 

The  woman-servant  watched  the 
stAge  lurch  out  into  the  street,  Jolt 
over  the  ill-set  cobbles,  shave  the 
bourne-stone  at  the  corner,  and  pass 
out  of  sight  "Ma  precious,"  she 
murmured,  **Ma  poor  precious!'*  and 
wept  afresh;  then,  finding  the  boy  at 
her  elbow,  regarding  her  with  one  of 
boyhood's  many  exasperating  forms 
of  countenance,  she  took  the  urchin  a 
small  cuif  o'  the  lug,  bade  him  home 
to  his  knife-board,  and  followed  his 
lingering  footsteps. 

The  coach  and  its  burden  were  gone, 
with  crack  of  whip  and  blast  of  horn, 
as  befitted  King  Groorge's  mails,  but 
with  poor  results  in  the  matter  of 
progress.  The  roads  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  inconceivably  ill-planned, 
ill-made,  and  neglected;  travelling  was 
tedious,  comfortless,  and  dangerous. 
Overturns  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
breakdowns  still  common.  The  Ohes- 
ter-to-London  mail  will  have  its  minor 
adventure  of  the  sort,  and  not  a  doaen 
hours  after  starting. 

CHAPTBE  II. 

TBX  OBIFFIH  AT  MALBT  OBOSS. 

The  axle  was  sprung,  a  matter  be- 
yond the  skill  of  the  village  wheel- 
wright; a  man  should  be  fetched  from 
Holtwich.  The  passengers  must  put 
up  with  the  delay;  a  common  accident 
of  the  road;  it  meant  a  night's  lodg- 
ing. 

Their  case  might  easily  have  been 
worse,  the  Grlfflu  at  Malby  Cross  was 
no  mere  change-house,  but  an  Inn  of 
decayed  respectability,  a  hostel  that 
had  come  down  in  the  world;  like  Mrs. 
Quickly,  it  had  had  its  losses,  but  re- 
tained its  self-respect 

Its  landlady  arose  to  the  occasion; 
the  resources  available  for  unexpected 
guests  were  not  too  abundant,  for  the 
hamlet  was  small,  and  had  It  been 
thrice  as   large  would   have   had   no 


shop  at  that  day.  Flesh  meat  at  such 
an  hour  was  out  of  the  question;  the 
men  were  but  Just  back  from  the  field. 
Only  in  scriptural  lands  does  one  kill 
at  a  moment's  notice;  but  poultry  and 
eggs  were  to  be  had,  and  flitches  hung 
plainly  in  view. 

The  young  lady  was  making  a  poor 
supper;  unused  to  travelling,  the 
rough  roads  and  the  rolling  of  the 
stage  had  come  near  to  turning  her 
stomach;  her  color  had  suffered;  she 
drooped  wearily,  a  pathetic  little  figure 
that  appealed  to  all  that  was  motherly 
In  her  hostess,  a  woman  of  forty-five. 
In  widow's  cap  and  rusty  weeds,  apple- 
cheeked,  executive,  who  knew  her 
world,  ready  with  t<Higue  and  hand, 
strong  as  a  man,  a  corpulent  body 
upon  active  legs. 

"Pick  a  little  more,  my  pretty;  ah, 
that's  right,  we're  the  better  for't  al- 
ready. Now,  sit  ye  back  and  rest  yer- 
Aelf ;  'tis  too  soon  for  bed,  or  I'd  hap 
ye  up  with  my  own  hands,  I  would. 
The  road  takes  it  sorely  out  o'  them 
as  is  fresh  to't  Bed?  Yes,  ye  shall 
share  mine,  my  dear,"  with  a  defiant 
smile  over  the  heads  of  the  men.  "I'se 
warrant  we'll- have  a  good  night  on't 
I'd  bid  ye  into  my  private  parlor  this 
rilnute,  but  I've  quality  there  as  is  no 
credit  to  liself  or  the  Griffin,  but  such 
as  a  lone  woman  in  the  victualling 
must  stomach  at  times."  She  toss«>4 
back  her  cajHStrlngs  with  an  air  of 
disdain.  "The  young  squire,  well  Into 
his  second  U>tt]e;  he  wlin  his  bead  not 
half  made." 

Major  Tlghe  had  eaten  heartily  and 
desired  a  pliie.  wnich  was  Impossible 
in  the  presence  of  the  lady,  yet  he 
could  hardly  find  it  in  him  to  leave  her 
to  the  society  of  the  Third  Passenger, 
a  younger  man  than  himself,  small  and 
awkward,  for  whom,  despite  the  fel- 
low's persevering  silence,  he  had  con- 
ceived an  active  dislike.  The  dashing 
Irishman  had  proposed  to  himself 
8«)me  diversion  upon  his  Journey;  four 
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or  five  days  of  enforced  companionship 
with  a  girl,  young,  pretty,  and  unchap- 
eroned,  suggested  opportunities.  The 
scheme  had  miscarried  almost  at  the 
outset.  At  the  second  change-house 
south  a  third  passenger  had  been 
awaiting  the  maU,  or  rather  had  run 
up  and  taken  a  seat  at  the  instant  of 
starting.  Never  was  man  less  wel- 
come; the  newcomer's  taciturn  pres- 
ence had  contributed  nothing  to  the  life 
of  the  day,  but  had  chilled  the  gallant- 
ries which  the  Irishman  had  relied 
upon  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  the 
Journey;  for  the  Major  was  the  man  to 
Improve  his  opportunities  with  the  sex 
with  encouragement  ^r  with  none,  and 
could  hardly  be  thrown  into  the  com- 
pany of  a  woman  of  any  age  for  ten 
minutes  without  initiating  some  amor- 
ous advance. 

He  held  this  intruder  responsible  for 
spoiling  his  day.  Dislike  sharpens 
suspicion.  Since  the  Major's  tongue 
had  been  bound  over  to  good  behavior 
his  eyes  had  gone  a-rovlng,  and  had 
brought  him  news  that  the  Third  Pas- 
senger's clothes  had  been  built  for  a 
bigger  man:  the  collar  of  the  riding- 
coat  bulged  at  the  nape,  its  shoulders 
were  over-square,  its  girth  redundant 
Even  the  montier-cap  was  too  roomy 
for  the  head  it  covered;  boots, 
breeches,  and  all,  shared  this  fault  of 
over-amplitude.  "Have  ye  risen  In 
the  dark,  sirrah,  and  exchanged  clothes 
with  yer  elder  brother?"  had  trembled 
upon  the  tip  of  a  tongue  unused  to 
sparing  the  feelings  of  men;  but  the 
presence  of  the  lady  had  restrained 
the  jeer. 

"Ecod!  'tis  a  poor  creature,  and  can- 
not meet  a  man's  eye  at  all;  and  fwhat, 
!n  the  divil's  name,  is  this  figger-o'- 
spache  for  a  man  (wan  that  cannot  for 
the  life  of  him  raise  a  decent  shute  of 
duds)  doing  in  the  inside  of  a  stage? 
Him  that  should  be  upon  the  tailboard 
of  a  wagon,  If  indade  he  was  not 
stipping  it  on  his  fit?"    Thus  he  ru- 


minated. "Come,  sir,"  he  said  aloud, 
arising  with  exuberant  courtesy  when 
the  hostess  paused  with  her  eye  upon 
him  (black  it  was,  and  as  bold  as  his 
own),  "'tis  plain  the  leedy  would  pre- 
fer a  little  privacy;  you  and  mysUf 
will  be  taking  our  tobacco  ilswhere.'* 

"Indeed,  yes;  and  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  sir,  for  the  suggestion,"  assented 
the  anxious-faced  passenger,  with 
readier  speech  than  h^  had  used  all 
day.  The  door  closed  behind  him. 
The  Irishman,  turning  to  follow,  saw 
through  the  leaded  panes  a  horseman 
dismounting  in  the  inn-yard,  and  noted 
carelessly,  and  almost  unconsciously, 
with  that  wary,  soldierly  eye  of  his, 
with  what  alacrity  the  ostler  held  his 
stirrup,  and  some  touch  of  breeding  in 
the  carriage  of  the  stranger;  the  next 
moment  he  had  dismissed  the  incident 
from  his  mind  and  was  in  the  bar  par- 
lor, his  hostess  bobbing;  before  him 
with  choice  of  long-stemmed  clays 
whilst  he  plied  her  witn  conventional 
freedoms,  jocosely  parrying  the  maud- 
lin rebukes  of  the  young  squireen. 
*Twas  no  place  for  tobacco,  nor  was 
the  bar,  where  thre^  yokels  discussed 
the  points  of  a  horse  over  their  beer. 
He  essayed  the  garden. 

This  was  the  inn's  best  point  The 
house,  once  of  manorial  rank,  and  still 
showing  something  of  carven  barge* 
boards  to  the  village  street,  kept  the 
best  of  its  mullioned  windows  and  par^ 
geting  for  its  garden-front  Here  a 
flagged  walk  between  borders  of  box 
led  up  to  a  bowling-green  of  the  best, 
counter-sunk  to  restrain  overcasts,  Its 
encircling  ramp  crested  by  such  a  yew 
hedge  as  only  a  hundred  years  of  tend- 
ence  will  give;  four  flat  green  walls, 
their  level  summits  crenellated  at  in- 
tervals by  elephants,  peacocks, 
mounted  knights,  and  foresters  with 
stiffly  uplifted  clubs. 

"Some  of  Dutch  William's  work — 
the  curse  o'  Limerick  upon  him!"  mut- 
tered the  explorer  with  questing  eye 
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on  the  lookout  for  shelter,  for  an  oc- 
casional drop  was  falling.  "Sure, 
there'll  be  a  summer-house  handy. 
Where  ilae'U  they  keep  their  liquor 
cool?"  He  was  thinking  of  the  play- 
ers who  used  the  green  on  eummer 
evenings,  and  paced  the  length  of  the 
alley  to  make  good  his  prognosis. 
But  shelter  was  none.  He  had  reached 
the  end,  where  two  of  the  retaining 
walls  of  yew  abutted  upon  an  angle- 
bastion  of  the  same,  a  huge  bee-hive 
of  a  bush,  surmounted  by  a  lion,,  and 
was  about  to  retrace  hie  steps  when 
his  eye  caught  a  narrow,  diagonal 
exit,  a  sallyport  piercing  the  enclosing 
hedge.  He  peeped;  the  beehive  bastion 
was  hollow;  entrance  wae  gained  from 
behind,  by  a  squint,  as  the  church- 
builders  of  the  past  would  have  called 
it  'Twas  a  topiarist's  masterpiece,  a 
triumph  of  dexterous  cutting.  Within 
this  dim,  green  cell  was  a  stone  table, 
an  oaken  bench  curved  around  it 
horseshoe-wise,  lit  by  a  couple  of  ar- 
row-loops, as  we  name  them  when 
wrought  in  the  stone  curtain  of  some 
fortress  of  the  middle  age;  scarcely 
visible  elits  upon  the  smooth  outer 
face,  but  splayed  within,  and  com- 
manding this  the  bowling-green,  that 
the  outer  side  of  its  boundary  hedge, 
a  private  garden  given  over  to  kitchen 
stuff,  where  the  cabbage  grew  strong 
beneath  aged  pear-trees. 

The  explorer  took  his  bearings,  dust- 
ing the  seat  with  a  handkerchief 
which  he  unwound  from  his  wrist;  it 
had  served  its  purpose,  he  would  re- 
lax it  in  private.  "A  quare,  ould 
place  and  handy  for  hide-and-seek  and 
sportings  wid  AmaryUus  in  the  shade. 
'Twill  stand  a  spot  of  rain,  too."  The 
pipe  drew,  its  lacquered  mouth-piece 
went  kindly  with  his  tongue,  the  to- 
bacco, being  his  own,  was  to  hie  mind. 
The  Major  settled  himself  in  his  seat 
and  fell  a-thinking. 

"A  foine  young  gyurrl,  and  'tis  my 
own  luck  again  and  a  thousand  pities 


that  she  is  as  poor  as  mesilf,  and  no 
use  to  me  at  all.  'Strewth,  I  could 
have  done  with  the  creature  oiilder 
and  uglier  if  ehe  were  heavy  in  the 
stocking.    Ah  me,  a  light  fut  is  for  a 

f 

subaltern,  but  the  heavy  garter  is  the 
magnet  for  a  man  of  f(H*ty.  And'  me 
as  near  broke  as  iver  I  knew  mesilfl 
Oon  Boyle,  ye  omadaun,  yer  h6t 
blood'U  be  the  spoilin'  of  ye  yit!  But 
that's  moralizln',  which  same  I've 
sworn  oifl 

"To  this  gyurrl  again — ^the  creatiir'e 
as  she  stands;  now,  at  her  worst,  isn't 
she  Juet  a  woman?  Ko  more,  maybe; 
but,  faith,  no  less.  And  a  womaii  and 
a  fight  are  always  worth  the  winnbis^i 

"  'Pon  me  heart  and  loife,  I  believe 
I'm  in  for  ut  She  has  looked  at  me— 
once.  Not  a  challenge  in  form,  but 
'twill  pass.  There  was  fear  and  cold- 
fusion in  the  eye  of  her;  she  gives 
me  the  merely  civil  yes  and  no;  she  de- 
clines to  converse.  What  will  I  make 
of  that  now?  Begad!  'tis  a  challenge! 
I  pick  up  yer  little  glove,  me  leedy;  ye 
shall  look  me  full  in  the  face  wid  ad- 
miration before  we  part;  if  Indeed,  we 
do  part!  Ah,  me  heart,  sorra  an  'if' 
there  is  in  ut,  for  short  of  three 
hond'rd  a  year  (of  which  there's  no 
sign),  fwhat  would  Ck>melius  Boyle  be 
doin'  for  long  wid  a  slip  of  a  colleen? 
Aye,  though  she  were  as  sweet  as  sin 
itself?  So,  'tis  fixed,  I  open  me 
trlnches;  but  before  I  unmask  me  bat- 
teries there's  this  pestilent  Third  In- 
side to  see  the  back  of.  How  will  I 
manage  ut?  *Sir,  two  is  company,'  I'll 
be  sayin';  *maybe  ye  know  the  rest  of 
the  adage,'  and  from  that  to  pulling  the 
baste*s  nose  and  oiferin*  me  cyard  is 
but  a  stip.  So  that's  eettled,  praise 
the  saints!" 

The  man's  resolve  was  taken;  he 
was  done  with  thinking,  an  exercise  to 
which  he  was  but  little  given.  Truth 
to  tell.  Major  Cornelius  Boyle  wa^  not 
one  whose  memory  bummed  to  him 
sweet  and  gentle  airs.       Love  move- 
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ments  were  there,  but  the  man's  amor- 
ous passages  had  hitherto  ended  un- 
happily; scene  after  scene  of  his  life's 
comedy  had  failed  In  holding  the 
house;  again  and  yet  again  the  curtain 
had  been  rung  dowi^  amid  hissing. 
Hence,  this  fellow,  who  feared  little 
else,  shunned  his  own  company  and 
never  looked  behind.  Such  livers  in 
the  present  live  briefly  and  hard, 
storming  across  their  stage,  filling  it 
^ith  the  sounds  of  stolen  kisses, 
stamping,  and  the  rattle  of  blows. 
Walk  wide  of  such  all  ye  who  would 
love  wisely  and  live  long. 

The  Major  had  come  to  the  end  of 
his  reflections  and  cast  about  for  his 
next  sensation.  He  had  finished  his 
pipe  and  turned  the  bowl  under  to 
knock  out  the  dottle  against  the  oaken 
seat,  when  a  short,  low  sound  In  his 
neighborhood  arrested  his  hand.  It 
was  one  of  those  small  human  noises 
which  proceed  from  the  region  at  the 
back  of  the  face,  and  may  mean  much 
or  little.  In  the  present  case  the 
sound  implied  low  spirits,  or  respite 
from  recent  anxiety,  the  listener  knew 
not  which;  but  he  did  know  that  the 
grunt  was  nature's  efl^ort  to  lift  a 
load  ofl^  a  burdened  heart.  Boyle  was 
unhampered  by  scruples:  here  was  pae- 
time  ready  to  his  hand.  Quick  as  a 
birds'-nesting  schoolboy  who  hears  a 
thrush  go  ofl^,  he  silently  turned  upon 
his  bench  and  set  eye  to  the  nearest 
embrasure.  Advancing  over  the  sod- 
den turf,  smoking  as  he  walked,  came 
the  Third  Inside,  his  head  bent  in 
thought.  He  paced  slowly,  nodding  in 
time  to  his  steps  as  does  a  pigeon, 
and  pigeon-like,  turning  in  his  toes 
and  cooing  dolefully  between  his 
whiffs.  The  man's  clean-shaven 
mouth  drooped  at  the  corners,  giving 
an  elderly  cast  to  a  long-nosed  face 
that  had  been  but  four-and-twenty 
years  in  the  making. 

The  eavesdropper  took  '  his  breath 
softly,  watching  the  other  with  impa- 


tient contempt  "A  mighty  poor  actor 
bedad!  that  cannot  'even  Boliloqnise. 
I'll  be  booing  him  off  the  boards  In  a 
minute  onless  he  can  disburden  his 
sowl  better  than  this.  Fwhat  ails  the 
cripple  that  he  must  come  ttarasslng 
the  heart  of  a  gintleman  over  his  pipe 
and  make  no  handsomer  fist  of  Ills 
complaint  than.  .  .  •  'Pon  me  sal- 
vation, I'm  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
he's  wanted  by  some  one." 

To  relieve  the  tension  of  his  posture, 
Boyle  straightened  his  back,  and,  as 
he  did  so,  saw  for  a  moment  throu^rl^ 
the  other  slit  the  perspective  of  the 
rear  of  the  hedge.  More  sport!  There» 
within  less  than  three  yards  of  the 
Third  Inside  was  a  man  dogging  liis 
steps,  parting  with  wary  fingers  tlie 
dense  foliage  between  them,  peeping 
and  listening.  This  furtive  watcher 
was  dressed  for  riding,  he  wore  a  long: 
drab  coat  of  light  cloth,  with  shoulder- 
cape  of  the  same;  his  hat  was  a  little 
tricome  with  narrow  brim,  a  size  or  w> 
too  big  for  his  head,  one  that  could  be 
pulled  down  over  the  eyes  at  need, 
in  the  stress  of  a  hard  gallop:  it  looked 
like  a  hunting-hat  and  one  that  had 
seen  some  wear.  The  face  beneath  it 
was  ruddy  with  sun  and  wind,  an  alert, 
vivacious  face,  delicately  featured, 
alive  with  pleasurable  animation;  the 
eyes  and  the  forehead  were  good;  the 
straight,  thin-nostrilled  nose  was 
good;  the  whole  set  and  make  of  the 
countenance  spoke  of  descent,  breed- 
ing, and  character.  Such  a  fellow 
might  play  the  fool,  aye,  or  the  knave 
if  overdriven  by  fate,  but  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  him,  be  a  dolt  or  a  nin- 
compoop. A  scholar  he  might  be,  or 
a  soldier,  or  both;  but  whether  with 
quill  or  steel,  he  would  make  his 
mark.  Upon  the  whole,  you  would 
have  preferred  to  have  sided  with 
rather  than  opposed  him,  for  this 
youngster  had  the  air  of  one  who 
would  stick  to  his  friend  and  stand 
up  to  his  enemy. 
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Bcfyle  from  his  coign  of  vantage 
grasped  the  sitnation  npon  the  instant. 
'*  'Wantad,'  did  I  say?  And  this,  sore, 
will  be  the  wan  that  wants  him.  Not 
bnt  what  this  peeping  and  spying  is 
monstrous  nngenteel,  not  the  thing  to 
be  after  at  all,  at  all.  I  must  be  see- 
ing more  of  ut    And,  who  now ? 

Why,  'tis  the  man  that  was  dismount- 
ing in  the  inn-yard  when  I  was  in  the 
bar.  And  what  has  he  to  say  to  my 
man,  and  what  will  be  the  meaning  of 
thatr*  for  the  eavesdropper  had  halted 
among  the  cabbages,  and,  standing 
stork-like  npon  each  foot  in  turn,  had 
drawn  off  his  Jack-boots,  and  tucking 
one  under  either  arm,  was  tripping 
npon  his  stocking  feet  lightly  as  a  cat 
in  the  direction  of  the  arbor.  Next  in- 
stant Boyle  had  lost  him,  then  his 
passing  figure  darkened  the  entrance, 
the  boots  fell  clattering;  with  a  shout 
of  laughter  he  had  leapt  through  the 
squint  in  the  hedge  and  had  the 
amased  Third  Inside  in  his  embrace, 
whose  grunt,  half-uttered,  changed  in 
the  utterance  to  the  shrill  squeal  of  a 
rabbit  when  the  mouse-hunt  has  him 
below  the  ear. 

**A  poltroon  after  all,  and  wid  a 
bad  conscience,"  muttered  the  watcher, 
and  strained  eye  and  ear  for  the  sequel. 

•*Tavy.  by  all  that*s'  holy!  Tavy 
Baskett— Octayius  Baskett,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
deacon  in  holy  orders  (or  has  it  run  to 
a  priest's  since  last  we  met?).  An- 
other, yes,  and  yet  another!" 

The  Third  Inside,  caught  thus  at  a 
disadvantage  and  dipt  in  the  closest  of 
embraces,  gaeped,  lost  his  pipe,  lost 
montier-cap  and  wig  (not  even  his  hair 
was  his  own),  and  struggled  bleating 
in  the  arms  of  his  captor. 

'*Tah,  yah,  release  me,  sir!  What 
does  this  mean?  No  liberties  now. 
Don*t  know  ye,  I  say,  don't  know  ye! 
'Nough  and  too  much  of  this  foolery!" 

But  the  taller  and  llther  man  had 
not  done  with  him. 


••1 


*Not  know  your  old  friend,  Tavy? 
For  ehame,  man!  Think  again. 
Think  of  Shrewsbury  School;  think  of 
the  House;  think  of  the  servitors'  ta- 
ble in  Hall.  Would  it  deny  itself  to 
its  boyhood's  crony?  For  shame, 
Tavy.  I  swear  ye  have  gone  near  to 
break  my  heart." 

He  flung  his  man  from  him  and 
stood  back,  having  got  the  information 
he  wanted;  whilst  straining  his  old 
comrade  to  his  bosom  with  his  right 
hand  he  had  felt  him  from  shoulder 
to  waist  with  light,  rapid  touches  of  his 
left,  as  Boyle  did  not  fail  to  observe. 

But  the  Reverend  Octavius  Baskett 
was  unaware  of  this,  and  of  much  else 
which  it  behoved  him  to  know.  He 
reddened  and  stuttered  with  anger;  his 
alarm,  by  virtue  of  the  law  governing 
the  transformation  of  energy,  had 
been  transmuted  to  temper.  **S-8ir! — 
GobMessmysoul! — wh4Mti  d^ye  meonf — 
are  ye  in  liquor?  Admit  as  much  and 
I  may  pardon  ye.  Monstrous!  to  be 
accosted,  embraced  in  this  vulgar,  of- 
fensive manner,  and  by  a  person  whom 
I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of. 
O  Lord!  Dray,  don't— put  it  up,  I  say, 
it  might  go  off!"  He  dropped  upon 
his  knees  covered  by  a  pistol. 

'''Dray;  did  ye  say,  Tavy?"  replied 
the  other  softly;  "'tis  your  first  true 
word,  but  if  repeated  will  be  apt  to  be 
your  last.  I  would  have  ye  forget  my 
christened  name  and  any  other  that 
that  treacherous  memory  of  yours  may 
attach  to  me.  What  do  I  want  with 
ye?  Wait  a  bit;  ye  shall  learn  soon 
enough,  but  meanwhile,  keep  Just  so. 
Pontius  Pilate!  what  a  coward  it  is, 
and  ever  was!  How  oft  have  I,  as  a 
lower  boy,  seen  ye  kneel  so,  all  along, 
yes,  te  ulutante  virgatio,  yelping  until 
the  roof  of  the  big  school-room  rang 
whilst  old  Atcherley  laid  on.  'Twas 
a  gracious  spectacle  for  us  fags,  Tavy, 
to  whom  ye  were  a  terror;  spiteful  to 
the  weak,  a  craven  to  fellows  of  your 
size;  as  ye  are  still,  I  perceive.    Don't 
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wriggle  so;  there's  no  old  Atcherley 
behind  ye,  and  I  have  a  dlfBlcnlty  in 
keeping  ye  covered  (be  was  /ess 
thoughtful,  as  I  seem  to  remember; 
Jacobus  pUtffosust  How  we  loved 
him!") 

"W-what  d'ye  want?"  whined  the 
other;  but  his  master  was  not  to  be 
hurried. 

"This  sin  of  Ingratitude  grows  upon 
ye,  Tavy;  'tis  one  which  the  ancient 
Persians  punished  with  impalement; 
which  reminds  me  that  ye  have  been 
playing  for  a  stake,  and  a  big  one, 
though  not  the  sort  that  Xenophon 
treats  of.  I  wrote  your  verses  and  ye 
paid  me  with  kicks." 

**Not  at  Christ  Church;  we  were  the 
best  of  friends  up  at  Oxford,"  pleaded 
the  cleric 

"Acquaintance  merely ,»  Tavy,  for  ye 
were  a  third  year's  man  when  I  came 
up,  and  were  too  deep  In  your  divinity 
for  me.  But,  if  what  I  hear  of  ye 
is  true,  there  has  been  some  spiritual 
declension  since  ye  assumed  your  holy 
office;  eh  Tavy?  Yet  your  lines  have 
fallen  in  pleasant  places:  domestic 
chaplain  to  a  viscount,  preferment  in 
view,  a  place  of  a  thousand,  merely  a 
question  of  toadying  and  patience;  and 
ye  were  great  at  both.  But  what  do 
we  find,  my  Tavy?  Debts,  borrowings 
from  the  butler,  yes,  and  from  the 
housekeeper  and  maids." 

"Never!  I  swear  'tis  false  as  perdi- 
tion!" 

"Swear  not  at  all,  Tavy,  or  at  least 
save  your  oath  until  one  perjury  will 
cover  the  lot,  for  I've  more  in  hand. 
What  of  those  geme?" 

*'Qemsr*  echoed  the  kneeling  man  in 
a  quavering  voice. 

"Yes,  the  gems.  Oh,  mine  ancient 
comrade,  the  camel,  the  antiques,  oom- 
mensale  weo  atque  sodaleV* 

"I — I  know  nothing  about  the  things. 
It  must  have  been  somebody  else. 
Why  ask  me?  What  is  it  to  you?  We 
were   all   searched,   every   one  of  us, 


even  I  myself,  an  indignity  they 
should  have  spared  my  cloth,  but  I 
thought  it  right  to  offer  to  be  subjected 
to  it  as  an  example  to  the  men  and 
maids,  you  know.  O,  do  put  that 
thing  away!" 

"All  in  good  time,  Tavy;  but  first 
tell  me  how  comes  It  that  yon,  who 
were  so  forward,  as  you  tell  me,  in  of- 
fering your  person  and  trunk  to  the 
constables,  failed  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  his  lordship,  and  have  had  to 
leave  Duddlngstone?" 

"I  went  from  choice,  I  tell  ye. 
Can't  ye  understand  there  might  be 
unpleasantness  with  the  household  af- 
ter such  a  mysterious  affair?" 

"Certainly;  but  as  I  hear,  'twas  not 
the  servants'  hall  alone  that  ye  failed 
to  convince.  Why  are  ye  not  at  Dur- 
ham?" 

''Dur-hamr*  faltered  the  kneeling 
man,  blinking  painfully  into  that  black 
barrel. 

"Don't  echo,  Tavy,  'tis  not  done  in 
polite  society:  I  said  Durham.  When 
ye  took  your  leave  of  his  lordship  ye 
gave  him  to  understand  that  ye  had 
accepted  a  post  in  the  cathedral  schooL 
His  lordship  is  not  exactly  a  fool,  and 
procured  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  and 
search  as  ye  passed  through  York." 

"Wh-a-at?     Oh 1" 

"Luckily  for  yourself,  ye  changed 
your  route.  Ye  went  neither  to  York 
nor  Durham,  but  doubled  south  under 
a  new  name,  and  In  layman's  togs;  as 
I  expected  ye  would,  Tavy.  London, 
as  I  take  it,  seemed  a  surer  market 
for  your  swag.  Don't  begin  protest- 
ing: I  have  news  for  ye.  His  lord- 
ship's agent  has  tracked  ye  to  Ches- 
ter: he  has  men  on  this  road.  There 
is  a  Staffordshire  warrant  out  for  ye, 
which  will  be  executed  to-morrow  as 
soon  as  ye  pass  the  county  stone.  But 
cheer  up,  I'm  your  friend.  Knowing 
all  this,  I  say,  I've  rid  north  to  head  ye 
off  (but  for  that  sprung  axle  I  doubt  I 
should    have    been    too    late).    Provl- 
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dence  has  work  in  store  for  ye  yet,  *Ye 
fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take!' 
The  Viscount  wants  his  intoffli^  not 
your  neck  in  a  noose;  they  will  search 
ye,  and  if  the  things  are  found  upon 
ye,  ye  will  hang;  if  they  are  not,  the 
men  have  orders  to  turn  ye  loose 
again." 

"Is— that  so?"  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  wretch  with  a  groan.     * 

**Did  ye  ever  know  me  tell  a  lie, 
Tavy?  No,  nor  has  any  other  man. 
Hence  I  am  well  served.  Gome  and  go 
as  I  will,  not  a  wench  nor  ostler  blabs. 
Why?  I  pay  promptly  and  pay  well; 
the  King,  God  bless  him! — slowly  or 
not  at  all.  And  now  hand  over  that 
helt—ihat  hat,  I  «oy-— the  thing  with 
the  stones  in  it.  What  else?  Quick 
with  those  vest-buttons,  man;  don't 
fumble  so.  This  pistol  of  mine  is  a 
hair  trigger  and  grows  vastly  heavy 
upon  my  finger  with  waiting.  .  .  . 
Ah,  that  is  better.    Ye  may  rise." 

Boyle  saw  a  wash-leather  belt 
change  hands,  and  the  pistol  lowered, 
the  master^thief  pouching  the  booty 
with  the  nonchalant  ease  of  a  man 
use  to  the  handling  of  valuables.  The 
wa  jher  moistened  a  dry  lip.  He  was 
in  fortune's  lap  at  laiit:  this  must  be 
the  veritable  Ned  Bepton,,  otherwise 
"The  Scholar,'*  a  meteoric  villain,  the 
newest  and  most  dreaded  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  road,  and  the  only  one 
of  them  who  deserved  the  name;  a 
felon,  but  a  man  of  parts,  whose  supe- 
rior education  gave  him  an  advantage 
over  the  plebians  of  his  profession,  and 
whose  command  of  information,  no 
less  than  his  astonishing  fertility  in 
disguise,  had  for  months  kept  him  out 
of  the  hangman's  hands  whilst  placing 
in  his  own  some'  of  the  best-filled 
purses  of  the  travelling  public  along 
the  Great  North  road. 

Boyle's  lips  were  moving  noiselessly 
in  self-communion. 

"'TIS  no  mere  pockut  off  the  red, 
this,  but  a  break.    Will  I  be  shooting 


now,  or  will  I  hold  me  fire  and  hear 
more?  Holy  Biddy,  but  'tis  a  strong 
hand  I'm  dealt.  There's  lashins  of 
money  in  ut  and  cannons  all  round 
the  table.  There's  blood-money— when 
I  can  touch  ut,  for  the  rogue  spakes 
truth,  the  King  is  dilatory  in  these  lit- 
tle matters.  But  apart  from  the  dirty 
guineas,  there's  the  jools.  I  will  be 
handing  thim  back  to  me  Lord  Dud- 
dingstone  (whoever  he  may  be,  for  I 
niver  heard  of  him  before  this  day). 
Put  him  at  the  worst:  say  the  man  is 
a  pock-pudding  Protestant  Saxon,  he 
can  do  no  less  than  make  me  a  hand- 
some prisint  and  place  his  int'rust  at 
me  disposal  But  there  again,  what 
are  his  iK>litics?  A  King's  Friend 
would  be  the  making  of  mc^  but  the 
recommindation  of  a  peer  that  had 
votud  cross  would  do  me  no  good  at 
the  Horse  Gyards  at  all,  at  all.  .  .  . 
What  will  I  do?  rro  shoot  or  not  to 
shoot,  that  is  the  question,'  as  Othello 
says  in  the  play;  'tis  a  poor  light  and  a 
risk,  for  a  ball  is  aisily  deflectud  by 
any  one  of  these  twigs.  Tear-an-ouns, 
I'm  for  thrying  ut!    Per-dUUmr 

The  man  travelled  armed,  as  did 
most  at  that  time;  his  hand  went  to 
his  pocket,  paused  and  explored.  His 
face  fell  in  the  darkness,  for  the  pocket 
was  empty,  nor  did  a  deep,  slow  curse 
ease  his  heart,  for  the  fault  was  his 
own.  The  arms  which  he  had  been 
carrying  all  day  were  now,  at  moment 
of  need,  in  the  greatcoat  lying  across 
the  bed  in  his  chamber. 

Next  moment  he  was  smiling  again 
the  self-confident  smile  of  a  bold, 
strong  man.  "  'Tis  a  waker  hand  than 
I  had  thought;  but  stap  me  vitals  if  I 
don't  play  out  the  deal." 

He  resettled  himself  to  listen.  There 
might  be  information  worth  the  gain- 
ing; the  men  were  talking  again; 
the  ex-chaplain  had  risen  to  his 
feet,  snifilng  and  grumbling  his  way 
back  to  composure,  his  former  victim, 
now    his    master,    having    gained    his 
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point  and  estabUahed  his  position,  was 
for  smoothing  the  raffled  feathers  of  a' 
subordinate  whom  he  intended  to  em- 
ploy. 

"Where  did  I  learn  of  your— what 
shall  we  say? — exploit?— K>r  fall  from 
grace?  From  the  bUls,  Tavy.  I  have 
one  about  me;  see.  Never  tell  me 
this '  is  newfl  to  ye!  Here  ye  are: 
*8tokn.  The  cotUenU  of  a  caMnet:  tfioN 
iy-one  amtique  gems*  follows  the  de- 
scriptions, well  and  minutely,  drawn 
up,  by  his  lordship's  own  hand,  as  I 
guess.  And,  pray,  my  sapient  friend, 
who  is  going  to  take  these  off  your 
handfl  in  the  face  of  this?" 

*A8  precious  stones,  I  conceive — 
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*As  precious  stones  they  are  scarcely 
worth  carriage  to  London.  Gamellan, 
agate,  jasper,  peridots,  and  Rhine- 
stones, all  rubbish  considered  as  mate- 
rial. Man,  what  wast  learning  up  at 
Oxford?    *Tis  the  workmanship ^" 

*'0h,  don't  tell  me!  Of  course  I 
know  all  that.  Wasn't  I  curator  of 
the  beastly  things  for  two  years?  But 
I  tell  ye  they  have  a  value,  and  a  very 
great  value  too;  and  to  be  robbed  of 
them  like  this,  and  by  an  old  friend" 
— ^he  reddened  and  choked. 

"Softly,  Tavy!  We  were  never 
friends  until  now.  I  always  swore 
I'd  be  even  with  ye  for  yur  barbarities 
to  me;  and  now,  as  I  live,  I'm  return- 
ing ye  good  for  evlL  But  for  me  ye 
would  have  walked  blindfold  into  the 
hangman's  hands  to-morrow,  or  say,  by 
God's  grace,  ye  had  slipped  past  the 
traps  and  reached  London  (London 
was  your  mark — ^he  thought  to  pass 
the  swag  in  London,  the  ninny!) — Why, 
man  alive,  the  first  antiquary  to  whom 
ye  showed  the  things  would  have 
holloaed  for  a  constable  and  lodged 
ye  in  the  lock-up.  I  swear  I  have 
saved  your  life  and  shall  keep  the 
stuff  as  my  honorarium." 

"You  thief!"  snarled  the  cleric  ven- 
omously. 

'Get  it  out  and  ha'  done  with  it, 
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Tavy,"  replied  the  other  with  careless 
tolerance.  "If  I  do'  well  with  the 
things  (and  I  think  to  do  well  with 
them)  I'll  spare  ye  something,  though 
I  owe  ye  not  a  stiver — the  boot  Is  on 
t'other  leg.  I  am  pussling  my  head 
where  to  place  them.  *The  market  Is 
jnost  peculiar  and  limited.  Jewels 
can  be  reset,  recut;  they  are  money  all 
the  world  over,  but  these!  Why,  thwe 
may  be  twenty  men  In  England,  all 
told,  who  collect,  and  as  many  more 
who  understand  them,  and  abroad 
there  is  a  Grand  Duke  or  two,  a  dosen 
of  cardinals  and — ^the  Jews,  who  would 
cozen  ye  out  of  the  lot  for  a  couple  of 
guineas  or  decline  to  touch  'em,  and 
would  do  wisely,  for  these  can  never 
come  into  the  market  as  they  stand; 
they  must  home  to  mother  earth  again, 
Tavy,  for  their  character's  sake,  and 
trickle  back  from  the  Gampagna  and 
Sicily,  one  at  a  time,  years  hence,  when 
the  cry  has  died  down  and  old  Dud- 
dingstone'  Is  quiet  in  his  coffin. 

"No;  there  is  only  one  buyer  at  the 
moment,  and  that  is  old  Duddingstone 
himself.  And  I  need  hardly  say  that 
ye  can't  approach  him  personally.  I 
can;  and,  as  I  have  a  bone  to  pick  with 
him  and  his,  I  shall  take  over  the  bus- 
iness with  the  more  seat.  ...  But 
all  that  may  take  months,  and  one 
must  live  in  the  meantime."  The  voice 
dropped;  the  listener  strained  eye  and 
ear  in  vain. 

Meanwhile  the  darkening,  overcast 
sky,  from  which  drops  had  been  fall- 
ing furtive  and  single  as  spies,  kindled 
to  a  smoky  wrath  of  sunset  The 
rough  underside  of  the  dun  roof  of 
cloud  caught  fire  Crom  a  blazing  west; 
each  red  tile  and  chimney-stack 
glowed  its  minute,  then  dulled  and 
darkened,  and  the  show  was  over, 
wasted  upon  the  three,  mere  men,  un- 
touched by  the  mute  message  from  the 
heaven  above  them  that  found  no  an- 
swer within.  The  rain  began  again  in 
earnest. 
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1  am  getting  wet/'  complained  the 
ez-chupluin,  an  Indoors  man,  with  a 
peevish  shrug. 

**'Ti8  nothing;  and  I've  a  thing  or 
two  to  settle  with  ye  that  I  had  rather 
not  broach  within  four  walls.  .  .  . 
Hup!"  the  man  was  getting  into  his 
boots  again.  "Well,  if  ye  must  be  sit- 
ting, there's  a  covered  seat  within 
arm's-length  of  us." 

Boyle  was  a  man  of  action.    To  be 
caught  in  the  act  of  espial  by  a  ready 
rogue  such  as  this,  and  shot  like  a 
polecat  In  a  blind  culvert,  was  not  in 
his  scheme  of  things.    With  surprising 
agility  for  such  a  bulky  person,  he  si- 
lently   whipped    through    the    narrow 
opening  and  around  the  bush  and  into 
the  outer  angle  formed  by  its  junction 
with  the  hedge.      Farther  he  durst  not 
go  in  the  failing  light,  lest  the  clat- 
ter of  wet  cabbage  leaves  or  the  snap- 
ping of  some  'low-hung  pear-tree  bough 
should    give    notice    of    his    passage. 
Thus    far    his    movements   had   been 
screened  from  the  confederates  by  the 
sounds  of  their  own  footsteps,  and  the 
patter  of  rain  upon  the  garden  leaves, 
but  by   now   they   had   seated   them- 
selves within  the  shelter  which  he  had 
left,  and  he  dared  not  stir  hand  nor 
foot.      Would    the    reek   of   the   pipe 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  betray  him? 
He  lowered  it  to  the  wet  earth  and  ex- 
tinguished it  with  extreme  precaution. 
The  Major  had  seen  some  pretty  work 
with  the  outposts  in  wooded  country 
overseas  before  getting  into  the  trouble 
which  had  compelled  him  to  exchange 
and  come  home:  he  was  versed  in  night 
adventure     and     enjoyed     taking    his 
chances. 

*'Ck)me,  this  is  more  to  your  mind, 
Tavy;  ye  would  never  have  found  such 
a  hldey-hole  by  the  light  of  nature. 
Trust  me,  I  know  the  winding  walks 
and  secret  arbors  of  this  and  some 
other  inn  gardens.  Now  we  can  talk. 
Who  was  your  party  to-day?  A  man 
and  a  young  miss,  my  stableman  said. 


Ye  may  pass  the  girl,  we — ^I  never 
meddle  with  a  woman.  What  like  was 
the  other?" 

But  the  cleric  had  turned  sulky.  "Ye 
have  used  me  ill,  roughly,  brutally;  I 
simply  don't  know  ye.  Ye  were  the 
meekest  little  squit  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  up  at  Oxford  never  opened  your 
mouth." 

"And  was  kicked  accordingly,"  In- 
terposed the  other  with  an  accent 
sharpened  by  bitter  recollections. 
"But  it  didn't  pay,  Tavy;  there  was 
one  kick  too  many,  and — ^but  I  need 
not  trouble  ye  with  my  story.  There 
came  a  day  when  I  turned  upon  'em, 
as  even  a  worm  will,  they  say,  but 
took  nothing  by  my  motion."  . 

'*They  discommoned  you?  the 
brutes!" 

"They  sent  me  down,  man.  Aye,  in 
my  last  year,  too.  Just  before  I  was  to 
have  taken  my  degree.  That  opened 
my  eyes;  I  saw  that  the  House  was 
no  place  for  a  poor  man  with  scruples. 
I  would  sink  one  defect  whilst  rectify- 
ing the  other.  There  is  money  in  this 
life,  and  some  fun  in  it.  I  had  a 
dozen  of  old  scores  to  clear,  and  am 
working  through  'em.  You  were  on 
my  list.  These  Duddingstones  come 
next;  if  they  fare  no  worse  than  your- 
self, Tavy,  they'll  have  little  to  make 
mouths  over.  Hurt  your  feelings,  have 
I?  Think  no  more  on't:  'twas  neces- 
sary. If  two  are  to  ride  one  horse  one 
must  needs  sit  in  front:  I  take  the  sad- 
dle, you  the  crupper,  and  as  that  is 
agreed  we  cnn  come  to  business." 

"Ye  frightened  me  abominably.  I 
thought  I  must  have  died!" 

"Ye  may  yet,  Tavy,  unless  ye  attend 
to  me.  We  cannot  be  seen  in  com- 
pany, but  must  meet  in  London.  Ye 
know  London?" 

The  weaker  man  was  already  half 
subdued  to  the  will  of  his  masterful 
ally.  His  own  plan  had  made  ship- 
wreck; he  was  only  too  pleased  to  be 
invited  to  join  in  another  which  kept 
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him  In  some  degree  in  touch  with  plun- 
der by  which  he  still  h(^ed  to  benefit. 
Yet  he  gave  his  address  grudgingly. 
"  'Tis  a  house  of  call  I  used  when  a 
youngster.  A  widow,  Vlnce  by  name, 
a  most  respectable  person,  in  OamomUe 
Street,  who  lets  lodgings;  ye  can  find 
me  there  or  leave  a  letter." 

"I  have  that  in  mind,"  said  Repton, 
after  the  pause  for  mental  registry  of 
a  man  accustomed  to  use  his  memory 
rather  than  tablets.  "And  now,  back 
to  this  fellow-traveller  of  yours." 

"A  hulking  Irishman,  as  big  as  the 
pair  of  us;  a  pestilent  person,  who  is 
by  way  of  paying  his  addresses  to  the 
lady." 

*'An  Irishman?  Vastly  tall  and  per- 
sonable? Not  red-haired  by  any 
chance,  and  with  a  snub-nose?" 

**You  have  him,  and  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling— his  right." 
'*That  last  fixes  him.       'Tis  Boyle, 
.    late  major  of  the  41st,  who  was  cash- 
iered last  week  for  killing  his  man  in 
a  duel  at  Chester.    Don't  say  ye  have 
not  heard  of  it.  Ton  have  been  keeping 
out  of  the  way  of  late  though,  which 
is  a  mistake.    Ye  should  make  it  your 
business  to  know  what  goes  on,  as  I 
do.    This  affair  made  more  noise  than 
common.    There  were  no  seconds,  ye 
see,  so  the  survivor  stood  his  trial,  but 
the  jury  disagreed.    'Twas  a  stroke  of 
luck  for  him,  but  he  has  had  to  send 
in  his  papers.    I  take  it  he  is  for  Lon- 
don to  get  himself  reinstated.    He  may 
succeed  if  he  has  influence.      The  man 
is  a  brute  by  all  accounts;  but  such 
are  wanted  just  now  in  the  colonies." 
"He  told  the  lady  that  he  was  but 
just  Ivome  from  the  colonies,  and  had 
taken  his  wound  there." 

"Flam,  Tavy:  he  took  his  wound 
where  the  other  man  took  his  death,  on 
the  Roodee,  at  seven  o'clock  of  a  Sun- 
day morning.  I  doubt  the  fellow's  fob 
is  none  too  well  lined,  but  little  fishes 
are  sweet  I  take  him  on  to-morrow." 
"Are   ye   mad?    Don't   think   of   it 


He  is  as  fierce  as  a  bull,  and  as  strong!" 
"I  was  not  proposing  to  wrestle  with 
him,"  replied  Repton,  and  drummed 
thoughtfully  with  his  knuckles  upon 
the  table  in  the  darkness,  whilst  the 
eavesdropper's  mouth  widened  with  a 
ferocious  grin,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
and  danced  in  his  head.  Shoot?  Not 
if  he  had  both  pistols  about  him,  or  in 
the  last  resort  only.  'Twas  Indian 
fighting  and  a  delicate  business  at  that, 
ambushing  an  ambush.  Half  a  dozen 
schemes  competed  for  precedence  in 
his  brain:  the  stolen  cameos,  the 
King'«  blood-money  (he  put  that  by), 
the  rogue's  ransom  as  proposed  by  him- 
self, or  his  help  in  carrying  off  tliis 
girl  with  the  parson's  aid  (a  parson 
seemed  a  godsend  at  such  a  Junc- 
ture). But  there  was  more  to  hear — 
hush!  the  fellow  was  speaking  again. 
"I  must  have  you  in  it,  Tavy." 
"Me?— N-not  me!— I  couldn't.  Con- 
sider my  cloth;  besides,  I  have  no 
arms." 

"Y'ave  a  pair,  which  is  all  I  need, 
and  your  rOle  shall  be  to  play  the 
shrinking,  whimpering,  clinging  pol- 
troon: it  fits  ye  like  your  skin!  Listen 
I  say.  Three  miles  to  the  south  of  this 
is  Saudylane  Hill,  where  the  driver 
and  guard  will  get  down  to  walk,  and 
will  bid  you  men  to  do  the  same  for 
the  sake  of  the  beasts.  Now,  ye  must 
contrive  that  the  Irishman  shall  fall 
behind  a  little,  and  when  that  happens 

be  you  at  his  left  elbow " 

"I  daren't!  I  can't!  I  won't!" 
"Ye  can,  and  ye  will.  Listen,  I 
aaur  with  sudden  intensity.  '*At  the 
turn  of  the  road,  half  way  to  the  top, 
stands  a  great  holly-bush;  so  soon  as 
the  stage  is  well  forward  and  you  are 
near,  I  step  out  from  behind  that 
The  instant  ye  see  me,  clutch  the  man's 
left  arm  with  both  your  hands  and 
fall  upon  your  knees,  anchoring  him, 
as  one  may  say.  O,  squeak,  if  ye 
think  proper,  but  under  your  breath, 
for  I  must  be  speaking.    I  shall  empty 
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your  pockets  for  form's  sake;  later  we 
meet  as  agreed/* 

"I  tell  ye  'tis  not  in  my  line.  Don't 
ask  it/'  pleaded  the  weakling. 

"Lord,  what  a  pitiful  nincompoop  it 
is!  but  there  must  be  a  use  for  such 
creatures  in  the  scheme  of  nature. 
Hark  ye,  my  man,  once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time,  ye  are  in  for  this  and 
shall  go  through  with  it  or  hang." 

The  listener  felt  the  darkness  trem* 
ble  with  t|ie  deep  shuddering  gasp 
which  followed  these  words. 

"Fail  me  in  any  one  single  particu- 
lar, Tavy,  and  ye  are  a  lost  souL  The 
guard  of  thie  coach,  a  friend  of  mine 
in  a  quiet  way,  a  simple,  obliging  fel- 
low, will  have  the  office,  and  will  stick 
to  ye,  and  will  make  ye  over  to  the 
Staffordshire  constables  at  the  county 
stone/* 

*'0,  what  a  man!"  wailed  the  mis- 
erable cleric.  **Ye  are  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  me.  'Tis  but  a  minute 
since  ye  said  the  men  would  not  molest 
me  unless  they  found ** 

"But,  they  shall  find  enough  to  con- 
vict ye  unless  ye  do  as  I  bid  ye.  Hold 
your  noise  and  listen" — ^he  was 
shaking  the  man  by  the  shoulder.  "I 
will  arrange  that  the  searchers  shall 
have  somethtug  incriminating  to  find 
upon  ye.  One  of  those  catchpoles  is 
my  most  particular  friend.  How  else, 
think  you,  did  I  learn  about  the  war- 
rant and  where  they  will  execute  it? 
In  the  news-sheet?  As  you  may  see, 
I  am  venturing  something  myself;  I 
net  ugly-man  to  your  Irishman;  but  I 
must  have  a  forestall,  and  ye  are  the 
only  shy  covey  available.  (We  must 
use  our  tongues  to  the  ritual  of  this 
new  profession  of  ours,  Tavy.)  Gome, 
think  of  Lancaster  Castle!  Hearten 
yourself  up  with  thoughts  of  a  gibbet 
on  Duddingstone  Moor,  with  a  cart  and 
a  rope  and  a  brother  of  your  cloth  to 
see  ye  through  with  it!" 

"For  pity's  sake,  don't!" 

"I  found  but  little  pity  at  your  hands 


in  the  old  days,  Tavy.  But  to  our  sev- 
eral plans,  yours  and  mine.  If  there 
be  no  comfort  in  yours  (and  I  don't 
see  much  for  myself),  try  mine,  for  'tis 
the  only  alternative.  The  boldest  course 
is  ever  the  safest;  trust  to  my  gener- 
alship, and  we  shall  pull  the  thing  off 
with  credit." 

"But  why,  with  my— our  cameos 
upon  ye,  venture  such  a  risk?" 

"The  things  are  not  blunt,  my  boy.  I 
have  run  foolishly  short  of  spending 
money.  A  gentleman  in  my  profession 
needs  retainers,  who  expect  to  be  paid 
punctually.  I  must  turn  an  honest 
penny  at  once,  for  I  need  a  few  guin- 
eas to  reach  Oxford,  where  I  have  still 
a  score  or  two  to  settle. 

"And  now  good-night  to  ye.  Sleep 
welL  Keep  time  and  place  in  your 
mind,  and  play  the  man  for  once!" 

A  bench  creaked,  the  master-thief 
was  arising  to  go;  would  be  take  the 
plain  greensward  or  the  more  private 
side  of  the  hedge?  In  which  case 
would  he  not  run  into  the  spy  in  the 
darkness?  Boyle  had  saved  himself 
once  by  a  well-timed  move,  now  he 
showed  his  mettle  by  remaining  per- 
fectly still,  preferring  the  risk  of  dis- 
covery to  the  certainty  of  crossing  the 
plot  by  premature  movements  among 
unseen  obstacles.  His  Judgment  was 
justified:  the  men  took  the  green. 

He  gave  them  five  minutes'  law  be- 
fore  following.  "This  is  as  intricut  a 
piece  of  country  as  iver  I  rode,"  mused 
he,  groping  for  the  extinguished  pipe; 
"I'll  be  laving  no  trace  of  me  prisince 
beyint  me."  He  rearranged  sling  and 
bandage  before  approaching  the  house. 
A  white  object  wavered  and  floated 
along  the  hedgeside  before  him,  and  a 
muffled  rattling  squeal  shook  the  night. 

"A  howlet,  begad!  Now  there's 
Kome  would  take  that  for  a  token  of  ill- 
luck,  but  I  don't  hould  wid  signs.  So 
this  is  Ned  Reptou;  the  youngster 
seems  little  better  than  a  school-boy; 
but,  my  word  on't,  he  is  game.      Some- 
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thing  will  have  put  an  edge  to  him, 
mebbe." 

By  a  light  in  the  yard  and  the 
sounds  of  a  mallet,  he  divined  that 
the  coach-wrights  had  arrived  and 
would  work  all  night  An  early  start 
was  to  be  expected,  but  the  man  sate 
late,  amusing  himself  with  his  land- 
lady and  his  nightcap  of  rum  and 
milk.  Later  still,  in  the  privacy  of  his 
room,  the  plans  floating  loosely  in  his 
head  were  brought  to  a  knot  He 
might  have  been  seen  stuffing  the  right 
sleeve  of  his  overcoat  with  undercloth- 
ing from  his  bag,  dressing  himself  this 
way  and  that,  posturing  at  times  be- 
fore a  small  cracked  looking-glass, 
whistling  softly  as  he  worked;  for  the 
man  wae  in  better  spirits  that  he  had 
known  for  weeks.  Things  had  gone 
awry  with  him  of  late,  and  from  bad 
to  worse.  His  courage  had  never 
failed  him,  indeed,  but  his  belief  in 
his  luck  had  needed  Just  such  a  fillip 
as  this  twilight  escapade  supplied. 
Now  the  stream  of  his  self-confldence 
ran  strongly  again  as  it  had  not  done 
since  he  had  seen  through  the  smoke 
of  his  pistol  the  knees  of  his  latest  vic- 
tim crumple  and  give  way  beneath  the 
weight  of  his  falling  body,  and  had 
realized,   a   little   late,   that  whatever 


might  pass  In  America  or  In  Ireland, 
in  England,  at  least,  one  gentleman 
might  not  shoot  another  save  in  the 
presence  of  reputable  witnesses. 

*'  'Twas  a  bit  of  a  shave,  begad,  that 
thryal.  I  confiss  I'd  not  reckoned 
ui>ou  ut  Me  affairs  elsewhere  have 
run  to  a  court-martial,  or  a  court  of 
honor;  but  these  Saxon  pock-puddtngs 
are  mighty  punctilious,  and  me  nlxt 
must  be  conductud  a  little  less  Aort  de 
HgU.  We'll  have  seconds  and  surgeon 
and  all,  according  to  Cocker,  and  see 
if  that'll  satusfy  thlm.  And,  metm- 
while.  Just  to  fill  in  time,  I'll  be  pat- 
ting mesilf  right  in  the  eye  of  author- 
ity by  a  small  curtain-raiser  of  me 
own  invintion;  Just  Act  one.  Scene  one, 
enter  a  disthressed  damsel,  two  thieves 
and  a  hayro.  'Tis  a  histrionic  Jaynioos 
ye  are  intoirely.  Con  Boyle,  and  a 
tired  man.  Oh,  but  she's  the  gyurrl 
for  me,  this  one!" 

For  some  minutes  he  eate  musing 
with  empty  hands.  The  child  waa 
passing  sweet,  simple,  and  gently 
bred.  "Heighah!"  With  an  immense 
yawn  he  threw  himself,  dressed  as  he 
was,  upon  his  bed,  and  slept  the  unem- 
barrassed sleep  of  a  weary  schoolboy. 

A9M(m  HiUiers, 


{To  he  oonUnued.) 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  TOMB  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

By  Majob  p.  M.  Sykbs,  C.M.6. 


The  fame  of  Nishapur,  with  its  his- 
torical past,  its  dire  calamities  and. 
above  all,  its  great  men,  had  long 
tired  my  imagination.  I  had,  however, 
been  at  Meshed,  the  Sacred  City  of 
Persia,  for  more  than  three  years  be- 
fore the  longed-for  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  its  most  illustrious  .citizen. 
Bven  a  short  Journey  in  Persia  in- 
volves the  engaging  of  a  number  of 
mules  and  much  attention  to  details. 


Tents  are  invariably  used,  as,  except 
during  the  winter  months,  the  traveller 
suffers  much  from  vermin.  Indeed, 
the  argas  persious  is  infamous  in  its 
class,  as  its  bite  causes  severe  fever. 
I  have  read  that  this  pernicious  bu|^ 
still  lingers  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  thus  carrying  us  back  to  the 
days  of  the  pilgrims  celebrated  by 
Chaucer,  who  presumably  brought  it 
from  the  Holy  Land. 
Thanks  to  the  wise  liberality  of  the 
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Goyemment  of  India,  a  medical  officer 
or  an  Indian  liospital  assistant  is  gen- 
erally included  in  the  party;  and  the 
amount  of  good  which  is  accomplished 
by  medical  means  in  Khorasan  is  un- 
told, patients  frequently  coming  to  be 
operated  on  from  beyond  Herat  On 
the  march,  at  every  village  the  sick 
are  attended  to  and  prescriptions 
given  to  be  carried  to  the  compounder, 
who  dispenses  drugs  in  a  second  tent; 
but  sometimes  the  Ignorant  rustic  im- 
mediately swallows  the  actual  pre- 
scription, believing  that  this  is  all  that 
is  needed!  Again,  when  the  question 
of  diet  comes  up  and  chicken  is  rec- 
ommended, the  doctor  will  be  gravely 
asked  whether  a  cock  should  be  eaten 
or  a  hen.  The  former  is  believed  to 
be  cold  meat  and  the  latter  hot,  and,  in 
Persia,  all  diseases  fall  under  one  or 
the  other  category  to  be  combated  by 
their  opposites  in  drugs  and  foods.  In 
a  case  which  once  came  under  my 
notice,  a  patient,  who  had  been  at- 
tended in  one  of  the  villages,  v^8  tdtd 
to  come  into  'Meshed  for  further  treat- 
ment A  token  was  demanded,  as  the 
result  of  much  importunity,  a  safety 
pin  was  given  to  serve  as  a  passi>ort 
to  the  doctor.  The  patient  never  came, 
but,  some  months  later,  he  explained 
to  his  benefactor  that  he  had  cured 
himself  by  drinking  water  Into  which 
the  pin  had  been  thrown!  Such  is 
faith! 

Two  routes  lead  to  Nisrhapur,  the 
longer  of  which  is  used  for  wheeled 
traffic,  and  avoids  the  great  range  sep- 
arating the  two  cities;  but,  except  in 
winter,  the  direct  route  across  the 
mountains  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable 
and  will  be  the  one  described. 

Leaving  Meshed,  with  its  golden 
dome  sparkling  in  the  glorious  sun- 
shine of  a  spring  morning,  we  rode 
west,  and  obliquely  approached  the 
range,  which  is  generally  known  as  the 
Kuh-i-Nishapur.  Qulistan,  some  ten 
miles  from  Meshed,  is  the  first  village 
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of  any  importance  in  the  hill  district 
termed  Kuhi)eia.  Situated  most  plc^ 
turesquely  on  the  banks  of  a  rlrer, 
which  drains  this  section  of  the  raugev 
it  is  the  lowest  of  a  series  of  cool  re^ 
treats  where  the  Meshedis  delight  to 
spend  the  summer  months.  Unlike  most 
villages,  which  present  a  high  blahk 
mud  wall  to  the  passer  by,  Guli^tab 
is  composed  of  houses  running  to  three 
stories,  with  windows  cut  in  the  main 
wall.  When  we  rode  past  it,  the  little 
gardens  and  orchards  were  a  blaze  of 
peach  blossom;  and  throughout  the 
summer  the  wealth  of  greenery  and 
miming  water  is  delightful.  To  Jag- 
hark,  the  first  stage  trofh  Meshed,  the 
river  bed  is  the  main  road,  and  to  a 
dweller  in  the  arid  and  treeless  plains 
of  Persia  nothing  could  be  more  grate- 
ful than  the  combination  of  trees  and 
running  water,  flanked  by  the  blossoms- 
laden  orchards,  which  are  framed  in 
the  savage  hills  above;  at  the  tome 
time,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
boulder-strewn  stream  is  by  no  means 
enjoyable  when  it  is  in  flood.  Jaghark 
ifi  a  typical  hill  village,  built  among  the 
trees,  with  high  stone  houses,  ^ctur- 
esque  lattice-work  windows,  and  over- 
hanging eaves;  but  its  inhabitants  only 
spend  their  winters  In  it,  and  as  soon 
as  spring  bursts  forth  occupy  little 
wooden  shanties  in  their  orchards, 
where  they  look  after  their  fruit  trees/ 
graze  a  few  sheep  and  goats,  cultivate 
silk,  and  make  money  out  of  their  bee' 
hives.  ' 

The  setting  of  these  charming  vl^ 
lages  is  enhanced  by  tumbling  cas^ 
cades;  but  yet  floods  sometimes  cause 
terrible  havoc,  the  very  name  of  Jag-( 
hark,  or  "Place  of  Drowning,"  beinlg 
ominous,  and  there  Is  a  story  to  the 
efl^ect  that  some  years  ago  a  Persia^' 
regiment  was  swept  away  by  a  suddetf 
flood,  not  a  man  being  left  to  tell  the 
tale.  Above  Jaghark,  the  valley  grad- 
ually narrows,  the  wealth  of  trees  de- 

• 

creases,  and  at  last  the  traveller  rides ' 
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up  the  8tx>ny  watercourse  with  only 
Iwre  hills  on  either  side.  Not  that 
these  hills  have  no  compensations. 
Far  from  it,  they  are  covered,  if  scant- 
ily, with  aromatic  bushes.  It  is  also 
on  these  hillsides  that  the  wild  sheep 
of  Persia,  wariest  of  quarry,  is  to  be 
Coond;  and  nothing  is  more  delightful 
than  to  roam  about  in  quest  of  sport, 
sleeping  out  under  the  dark  blue  sky. 
The  air,  too,  is  of  the  purest  and  most 
exhilarating,  and  nowhere  can  the 
foie  de  vivre,  which  springs  from  phys- 
ical well-being  be  more  fully  felt  than 
in  these  mighty  mountains  of  Iran. 

Jaghark  is  situated  some  5000  feet 
at>OYe  sea-level,  or,  roughly,  2000  feet 
above  Meshed,  but  the  summit  of  the 
range  was  reached  at  0400  feet,  and 
from  it  we  k>oked  back  to  the  valley 
of  the  Kashaf  Rud.  Little  dark  green 
patches  marked  the  various  villages 
and  a  larger  patch  Meshed,  but  at  tlrst 
the  golden  dome  was  invisible.  Sud- 
denly a  fitful  flash,  as  if  of  summer 
lightning,  flickered  and  then  vanished, 
and  thus  revealed  to  us  the  "Gl(^y  of 
the  Shia  World,"  which  is  visited  an- 
nually by  thousands  of  the  most  de- 
vout pilgrims  from  every  race  in  Asia 
which  professes  the  Shia*  faith.  As 
is  frequently  noticeable  in  Persia,  the 
summit  of  the  range  consisted  of  roll- 
ing downs,  the  steepest  hills  being 
lower  down  the  valley.  To  the  west, 
one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  range, 
known  as  the  Luk  Tarsa,  or  "The 
Fearful  Camel,"  rose  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  the  pass.  Turning  our 
backs  on  the  valley  in  which  Meshed 
Ib  situated,  we  looked  south,  but  a  yel- 
low haze  brooded  over  the  Nishapur 
plain  and  also  the  bUls  cut  off  the 
view.  A  rugged  descent,  particularly 
trying  for  pack  animals,  led  down  to 
Darrud,  with  its  gigantic  planes,  the 
Arbre  Sol  of  Marco  Polo:  below  lay 

*■  Th^  larger  number  of  Mohammedans  are 
termed  Snnnla  and  accept  all  the  Catlpha. 
The  Bhlas,  however,  conalder  that  the  firat 
three  Caltpha  were  nanrpera;  there  also  are 
other  dlfferenoea. 


Kadamgah,  on  the  edge  of  the  oj^ea 
plain.  We  first  sighted  the,  to  us,  fa- 
miliar telegraph  line,  which  is  regarded 
with  much  awe  by  Persians,  as  it  la 
believed  that  its  starting  point  is  the 
sleeping  chamber  of  His  Imp^lal 
Majesty  the  Shah,  one  of  whose  many 
titles  is  the  "Asylum  of  the  Universe." 
Presumably  on  this  account  telegraph 
offices  are  considered  to  be  sanctuaries 
and  are  frequently  invaded  by  thou- 
sands of  citizens  or  peasants,  who  de- 
cline to  leave  until  their  grievances  are 
righted.  Governors,  too,  frequently 
summon  their  subordinates  in  other 
towns  to  the  telegraph  office  and  there 
give  them  instructions,  which  are 
sometimes  couched  in  strong  language. 
I  once  heard  of  a  case  m  which  an 
official  was  sent  for,  but  when  he  ar- 
rived the  line  was  not  working.  After 
patiently  waiting  for  hours,  the  teleg- 
raphist cheered  him  by  saying  that  a 
message  was  coming.  Pidar-i-Sukhta, 
or  "Son  of  a  Burnt  Father,"  a  common 
term  of  abuse,  was  read,  and  again  tlie 
line  ceased  to  work!  The  feelings  of 
the  official  may  be  imagined!  Curi- 
ously enough,  when  the  line  was  com- 
pleted to  Meshed,  the  first  message 
sent  was  one  from  the  Shah  to  the 
Imma  *  Riza  at  Meshed,  who,  althougb 
poisoned  many  centuries  ago  by  the 
son  of  Haroun-al-Rashld,  is  considered 
to  be  living.  A  reply  was  vouchsafed 
in  choice  Arabic  I 

Kadamgah,  of  *'The  Place  of  the 
Foot  Print"  («c.)  of  the  Imam  Riza,  ia 
a  delightful  shrine,  situated  in  a  gar- 
den of  fine  old  flrs.  The  veracious 
legend  runs  that  as  the  saint  was  pass- 
ing by  a  black  stone  from  the  neigh- 
boring Fire  Temple'  rolled  towards 
him  and  prayed  that  it  might  be  freed 

s  Imam  algnlflea  All  and  hla  eleven  anooea- 
aors  who  are  held  to  be  propheta  and  leaders 
by  divine  right. 

*  The  religion  of  Perala  waaZoroaatrlanlam 
until  the  Arabs  imposed  Mohammedanism  in 
the  seventh  century.  Byen  so,  for  many 
centuries  the  ancient  religion  had  manyad- 
herenta  in  Khoraaan.  To-day  there  are  only 
ten  thousand  Persls,  aa  we  term  them,  in  Tmq 
and  Kerman  and  ninety  thousand  in  India. 
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from  the  tormentB  of  helL    The  saint 
agreed  and  sealed  the  stone  by  plac- 
ing his  feet  on  It,  when  his  footprints 
weore    mtracnlonsly    imprinted.       The 
Zoroastrians,  in  fury,  threw  the  stone 
into  a  well,  where  it  remained  until 
Shah  Abbas,  the  great  Sefavi  monarch, 
and  a  contemporary  of  James  I.  of 
Bngland,  halted  at  this  village.      To 
him  the  saint  appeared  in  a  dream,  as 
a  consequence  of  which  the  stone  was 
discovered    and    set   up   in    a    shrine 
which  the  monarch  builc.      Like  other 
shrines  in  Khorasan,  the  building,  with 
its  arches  and  beautiful  tiles,  well  set 
up  in  a  terraced  garden,  surrounded  by 
the  firs  which  the  founder  planted,  is 
charming  in  the  extreme.    Close  by  is 
a  battered  caravanserai,  which  plays 
such    a    prominent    part    in    Persian 
travel.    Built  for  defence,  and  cover- 
ing an  acre  in  many  cases,  a  caravan- 
serai is  a  square  cloister,  round  which 
are  cells  opening  on  to  little  archways. 
At  the  angles  passages  lead  into  dark 
stables  behind,  and  in  the  centre  there 
is  frequently  a  covered  tank  of  water, 
the  flat  top  of  which  Is  a  favorite  sleep- 
ing place  in  summer.      Caravanserais, 
as  mentioned  above,  are  avoided  by 
Europeans  except  in  winter,  but,  when 
marching  in  a  storm,  to  reach  a  water- 
tight room  which  a  blanket  hung  over 
the    door    makes    quite    comfortable, 
causes  one  to  bless  the  truly  public- 
spirited  founders  of  these  Persian  ho- 
tels where  rich  and  poor  alike  are  ac- 
commodated, and  where,  even  if  there 
is  no  furniture,  the  charges  are  pro- 
portionately   small — ^indeed,    the    poor 
pay  nothing. 

At  Kadamgah  we  were  some  sixteen 
miles  east  of  Nishapur,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  were  met  by  a  reception  party, 
termed  an  istikbal,  some  four  miles 
short  of  our  destination.  As  a  rule, 
the  son  of  the  Governor  or  an  official 
heads  the  party,  which  consists  of  as 
many  mounted  retainers  as  can  be 
mustered,  some  of  them  leading  sad- 


dled horses.  A  second  party  carries 
silver  maces,  and  a  carriage  is  gener-' 
ally  also  sent.  In  this  latter  case  the 
carriage  sets  'the  pace,  and  there  is 
no  delay,  but,  if  not,  a  "collected 
walk,"  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  riding- 
master,  is  necessary  according  to  eti- 
quette, and  is  very  tiring  after,  say,  a 
march  of  thirty  miles,  which  has  in- 
cluded numerous  stalks  after  sand- 
grouse,  partridges,  duck  or  pigeon.  In 
the  present  instance,  I  had  recently 
met  the  Governor  of  Nishapur  at 
Meshed,  and  we  were  received  even 
more  hospitably  than  usual,  a  very  nice 
suite  of  rooms  and  a  beautiful  garden 
being  placed  at  our  disposaL  In  Per- 
sia, the  stranger  is  called  on  as  soon 
as  he  is  deemed  to  be  sufficiently 
rested,  and,  in  consequence,  for  some 
hours  I  was  giving  the  latest  news  of 
the  world  in  exchange  for  polite  in- 
quiries and  a  certain  amount  of  local 
gossip.  At  night  my  host  and  his  sons 
dined,  but  retired  early,  and  I  speedily 
followed  their  example,  with  pleasant 
anticipations  of  an  interesting  day  to 
come. 

Before  referring  to  Omar  Khayyam, 
I  will  try  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
physical  surroundings  in  which  he 
lived,  as  all  poets  are  influenced  by 
their  environment.  The  Nishapur 
plain  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the 
range  of  the  same  name,  which  rises 
to  over  9000  feet  and  presents  an  im- 
posing appearance,  especially  when 
covered  with  snow.  The  soil  of  the 
lower  hills  Is  pink,  which  gives  a  cu- 
rious effect.  To  the  south,  rises  a 
second  and  lower  range,  beyond  which 
lies  much  desert  towards  the  district 
of  Turshiz.  The  fertility  of  the  plain 
depends  entirely  upon  the  main  range, 
from  which  not  only  streams  run  down, 
but  which  also  feeds  the  springs, 
tapped  by  the  underground  channels 
known  as  kanaU^  which  play  so  import 
tant  a  part  in  Persian  agriculture. 
Averaging  perhaps  ten  miles  in  width, 
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the  Nlshapur  plain  Is  studded  with 
numerous  villages,  which  are  conspic- 
uous mainly  thanks  to  the  poplar  trees 
in  their  gardens;  otherwise  they  would 
hardly  be  visible  from  a  distance. 

In  Oriental  hyperbole,  the  richness  of 
Nishapur  was  expressed  in  multiples 
of  twelve.  Twelve  rivers,  twelve  thou- 
sand springs,  supplying  twelve  hun- 
dred villages  and  twelve  mines,  in- 
cluding the  famous  turquoise  mines 
much  lauded  by  mediaeval  travellers; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  these  wortliles 
were  prone  to  exaggeration,  and,  al- 
though old  Nishapur  was  undoubtedly 
larger  and  of  more  Importance  than  Its 
successor,  I  doubt  whether  the  famous 
plain  was  much  more  cultivated  than 
to-day,  when  the  raids  of  the  Turko* 
'  man  have  almost  ceased  and  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  cotton  from  Trans- 
Caspla.  A  second  point  is  that  the 
size  of  towns  was  very  frequently  a 
sign  of  insecurity,  and  meant  that 
there  were  no  scattered  hamlets  dotted 
about,  but  only  a  few  walled  towns 
and  viUages. 

Travellers  invariably  lament  the 
number  of  ruins  they  see  in  Persia,  but 
these  are  generally  due  to  the  popula- 
tion being  more  scattered  about  or  to 
change  of  site,  and  are,  in  fact,  a 
proof  of  better  times.  Persia  of  to- 
day, in  my  humble  opinion,  has  never 
been  more  populous — ^at  any  rate  since 
the  Mongol  cataclysm.  To  anyone 
fresh  from  green  Burope,  apart  from 
the  treelessness,  the  enormous  extent 
of  apparently  waste  land  Is  most  strik- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  numer- 
ous villages  are  widely  scattered  in  the 
broad  plain  and  the  skirt  of  the  hills 
appears  to  be  desert;  yet  the  compara- 
tive affluence  of  the  Persian  farmer  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  can  graze  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  goats  and  keep  a 
few  cows  and  donkeys  for  practically 
nothing;  we  must  also  not  forget  his 
free  firewood.  Thus,  paradoxical  as  It 
may  sound,  the  wealth  of  Persia  Is  in 


its  danht,  as  the  untiUed  land  is  termed. 
I  may  add  that  as  almost  all  the  crops 
depend  on  irrigation,  and  as  only  lev^ 
land  at  some  distance  from  the  hills 
can  be  cultivated,  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  much  empty  land,  water  beinsr 
alone  really  valuable.  To  summarise, 
Omar  in  his  day  looked  across  the 
plain  to  the  main  range,  distant  six  or 
seven  miles,  which,  except  when  cov- 
ered with  snow,  looks  barren  and  arid. 
If  he  turned  his  eyes  in  any  other  di- 
rection he  saw  level  land,  partly  cov- 
ered with  crops  or  entirely  brown  and 
fallow.  At  no  season  is  there  more 
than  a  short-lived  blush  of  green  and 
nowhere,  except  in  the  high-walled  gar- 
dens or  along  the  watercourses,  do 
trees  grow.  In  short,  there  is  no  loz- 
uriance  and  nature  gives  grudgingly. 

I  now  propose  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  Omar,  known  as  Khayyam,  or 
"the  tent-maker,"  who  flourished  In  the 
latter  half  of  our  eleventh  century,  and 
who    died    in    A.D.    1123.    Curiously 
enough,  he  was  connected  with  two 
other    historical    personages,    one    of 
whom  was  the  Nizam-nl-Mulk,  the  fa- 
mous Vizier  of  the  Seljuks,  the  other 
being  Hasan  Sabbah,  through  whose 
maleficent    genius    the    Assassins,    as 
they  are  known  in  history,  increased  la 
power  until  even  Christian  crusaders 
felt  most  sorely  that  the  "Old  Man  of 
the  Mountains,"  as  the  head  of  the  or- 
der in  Syria  was  termed,  was  a  power 
to   be  reckoned  with,   many  of  their 
leaders    falling    beneath    a    devotee's 
knife.    The  story  goes  that  all  three 
when  boys  attended  the  same  school  at 
Nishapur,     and,      becoming     devoted 
friends,     registered    a     solemn    vow, 
which  was  sealed  by  drinking  each  oth- 
er's blood,  that  through  life  they  would 
help  one  another  If  in  a  position  to  do 
so. 

Consequently,  when  the  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  became  Grand  Vizier,  he  offered 
Omar  the  governorship  of  Nishapur, 
but  the  sage  asked  for  a  pension  in* 
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stead,  which  was  jpranted  him.  Hasan 
Sabbah  obtained  a  post  at  court,  and 
immediately  set  on  foot  a  plot  for  sup- 
planting his  benefactor.  However, 
failing  In  this,  he  fled  to  Cairo,  whence 
he  returned  to  Persia  to  carry  on  a 
propaganda,  which  ultimately  was  ex- 
traordinarily successful.  Ihdeed  one 
of  his  first  victims  was  the  Klzam-ul- 
Mulk  himself. 

Of  Omar  we  know  little,  but  we  see 
that  he  was  highly  respected  and  a 
persona  ffraia  at  Ck>urt  In  this  con- 
nection it  Is  related  that  he  was  once 
consulted  by  the  King,  who  asked  him 
to  select  a  period  of  fine  weather  for  a 
hunting  expedition.  This  was  done, 
but  shortly  after  starting  snow  began 
to  fall,  and  the  King  wished  to  return. 
H)owever,  on  the  sage  promising  him 
fine  weather,  he  continued  on  his  way 
and  the  snow  cleared  off.  This  is  a 
sample  of  the  various  anecdotes  exis- 
tent, most  of  which  are  equally  child- 
ish. 

Omar's  reputation  in  his  native  laud 
is  that  of  a  philosopher,  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  rather  than  of  a 
composer  of  verse,  but,  as  the  genius 
of  Fitzgerald  has  made  htm  the  best 
known  poet  of  Persia  wherever  the 
Bngllsh  tongue  is  read,  It  is  to  his  im- 
mortal quatrains  that  I  would  now  re- 
fer. I  do  not  propose  In  any  way  to 
criticise  Omar  Khayyam  as  a  poet, 
but,  perhaps,  a  few  remarks  explain- 
ing some  of  his  allusions  may  be  of  in- 
terest 

To  begin  with,  "The  courts  where 
Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep'*  Is  a 
reference  to  the  great  ruins  of  Persepo- 
lis,  now  termed  Takht-i-Jamshyd,  or 
the  'Vriirone  of  Jamshyd,"  but  actually 
the  palaces  of  the  Achemenlan  mon- 
archs,  the  founder  of  whose  dynasty 
was  Gyrus  the  Great  Jamshyd,  orig- 
inally Yama,  Is  one  of  the  earliest 
Aryan  myths,  hfi  being  the  first  man, 
the  counterpart  of  Adam,  and,  later, 
by  a  natural  transition,  the  King  of 


the  Dead.  By  the  time  the  legend 
reached  the  Persians,  he  Is  known  as  a 
great  monarch  during  whose  reign 
wine  was  Invented  and  drunk  by  him 
out  of  his  "seven-ringed  cup,"  which 
phrase  Itself  embodies  old-time  legends 
and  a  reference  to  the  seven  planets. 
Now,  Persians,  as  Mohammedans,  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  drink  wine,  but 
they  have  never  altogether  forsaken 
their  ancient  customs.  Thus,  when 
the  poet  says,  "Wine!  Wine!  Wine!"  he 
means  what  he  says,  and  it  is  wrong- 
ing his  memory  to  distort  his  meaning 
into  some  mystical  allusion. 

Again,  we  have  the  lines,  "And  Bah- 
ram,  that  great  Hunteiv-the  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  but  cannot 
break  his  sleep."  Here  we  have  a 
reference  to  one  of  the  most  popular 
kings  of  Persia.  This  monarch,  whose 
title  was  Gw,  or  "Wild  Ass,"  imported 
twelve  thousand  Indian  singers  and 
dancers  from  India,  possibly  the  an- 
cestors of  the  gypsies.  He  possessed 
seven  castles,  each  with  Its  royal  mis- 
tress, and  it  was  when  hunting  his  fa- 
vorite quarry  from  one  of  these  lodges 
near  Persepolis  that  he  was  lost  in  a 
swamp. 

Finally,  we  read  a  reference  to  polo 
in— 


i»i 


The  Ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes 

and  Noes, 
But  Here  or  There,   as  strikes  the 

Player,  goes; 
And   he  that  toss*d  you  down  into 

the  Field, 
He  knows  about  it  all — ^He  knows — 

He  knows  I" 


And  one  can  Imagine  how  the  game 
fiourlshed  in  the  level  plain  of  Nlsha- 
pur.  It  died  out  about  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  but  was  reintroduced  into 
Its  birthplace  by  me  some  twelve  years 
ago.  Yet  what  a  hold  it  had  in  Per- 
sia may  be  gathered  by  the  number  of 
poems  In  which  it  is  referred  to.  In  the 
case  of  Bahram  Gur,  who  Is  mentioned 
above,  it  was  Included  with  riding  and 
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bunting  as  tbe  three  studies  followed 
by  the  young  monarcb  wben  a  youth. 

I  will  now  invite  the  reader  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Nlsbapur,  situated  some  three  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  modern  town,  which  Is 
of  no  special  Interest  Riding  through 
the  suburbs  of  the  present  town,  we 
passed  a  potter's  shop,  and,  like  the 
poet,  stopped  "To  watch  a  Potter 
thumping  his  wet  Clay,"  and,  while 
watching,  we  felt  a  thrill  that  already 
we  were  in  touch  with  Omar;  and  the 
feeling  was  intensified  as  we  passed  a 
group  of  merchants  picuiclng  .  .  . 
"along  the  strip  of  Herbage  strown 
That  just  divides  the  desert  from  the 
sown.'*  Indeed,  the  delight  of  Per- 
sians in  anything  green,  with  even  a 
few  scrubby  willows  to  shade  them 
from  the  heat,  is  quite  pathetic  to 
dwellers  in  more  favored  lands. 

In  Persia,  all  towns  were,  and  still 
are,  surrounded  by  high  mud  walls 
with  frequent  round  towers.  These, 
when  not  repaired,  gradually  dissolve 
into  their  original  earth,  and  present 
an  appearance  of  low  mounds;  and  this 
is  all  that  remains  of  ancient  Nlshapur, 
which  was  once  the  capital  of  Khora- 
san  and  had  "forty-two  quarters,  some 
of  which  were  half  the  size  of  the  city 
of  Shlraz,"  according  to  the  Arab  trav- 
eller Mukaddasl.  A  terrible  earthquake, 
in  A.D.  1145,  followed  by  a  second  seis- 
ms tic  disturbance  in  A.D.  1208,  de- 
stroyed the  city,  but  it  was  quickly  re- 
built, and  was  again  flourishing  when 
Chengiz  Khan,  who  once  boasted  that 
he  had  slain  thirteen  million  human  be- 
ings during  his  bloody  career,  sacked 
it.  The  entire  population,  including 
that  of  the  neighboring  villages,  to  the 
number  of  over  a  million  and  a  half — 
the  figures  must  surely  be  an  exaggera- 
tion—were taken  out  in  batches  and 
massacred,  and  the  ruins  of  the  town 
sown.  Once  again,  owing  to  its  nat- 
ural fertility,  Nlshapur  arose,  but  yet 
once  again,  in    A.D.    1280,    an    earth- 


quake laid  it  low,  after  which  the 
present  city  was  built. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  ridden  over 
what  were  once  the  city  walls,  and 
were  approaching  an  enclosure  whicli 
was  entered  by  a  gateway,  over 
which  chains  were  hung,  thereby  sig- 
nifying that  It  was  a  place  of  refuge 
or  sanctuary.  We  entered  a  pleasant, 
formal  Persian  garden,  with  fruit  trees, 
elms  and  rose-bushes  on  both  sides;  a 
broad  path  ran  up  the  centre  to  tbe 
shrine,  with  a  tank  of  water  about 
half  way.  In  front  of  us  rose  a  donoed 
building  with  a  fine  arch,  supported 
on  both  sides  by  wings.  Inside  the 
arch  were  verses  of  the  Koran  in  blue 
and  white  tiles.  Beyond  was  the 
chamber  In  which  a  tomb,  covered  by 
a  green  shawl,  was  situated  in  the 
place  of  honor  under  the  dome.  The 
chamber  was  decorated  with  tiles  for 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
above  this  was  plaster  work.  I  did 
not  enter  the  chamber,  as  there  Is  al- 
ways a  certain  amount  of  fanatical 
feeling  against  allowing  Europeans  to 
enter  Shia  shrines,  and,  indeed,  tbe 
sour-looking  custodian  looked  as  If  he 
would  gladly  have  barred  our  entrance 
into  the  garden. 

The  shrine  was  founded  by  Shah  Ab- 
bas in  honor  of  Imamzadu*  Moham- 
med, a  relative  of  the  Imam  Riza,  who 
is  known  by  the  appellation  of  MahHik^ 
or  "Bumetl,"  because  he  was  burned 
to  death  by  a  governor  of  Khorasan 
for  converting  to  the  Shia  tenets  a 
princess  of  the  family  of  the  Calif, 
with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  The 
building,  and  also  the  tiles,  were  evi- 
dently the  work  of  the  same  craftsmen 
who  built  and  decorated  the  shrine  at 
Kadamgah,  and  the  date  is  A.D.  1632. 

The  bones  of  Omar  Khayyam  who, 
as  a  Sunni,  is  held  in  disfavor  by  the 
fanatical  In  Persia,  do  not,  however, 
rest  inside  the  chamber,  but,  turning  to 
the  eastern  wing,  an  uninscrlbed  plas- 

*  Imamuada  signlflea  son  of  an  hnam. 
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tered  tomb  was  shown  us,  and  bere 
Omar  Khajryam  Is  burled.  One  advan- 
tage at  least  Is  preserved  to  the  poet, 
which  Is  that,  as  he  foretold,  the  trees 
shed  their  blossoms  on  him  twice  a 
year;  In  other  words,  the  blossoms  of 
the  fruit-trees  In  the  garden  are  car- 
ried to  his  grave.  The  generally  ac- 
cepted Idea  that  the  poet  referred  to 
roses  Is  due  to  an  error  In  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Persian  word  ffulf  which 
signifies  a  flower,  and,  as  Professor 
Browne  proves,  refers  in  the  present 
Instance  to  peach  and  pear-blossoms 
and  not  to  rosea 

Here,  then,  my  pilgrimage  was  ac- 
complished, and  here,  too,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  express  the  view  that  Omar 
Khayyam  deserves  immortality  as  a 
poet,  not  only  for  his  poems,  but  as 

Trayel  and  Ezplontloo. 


having  inspired  Fitzgerald  to  be  the 
**key"  to  the  "door"  which  has  opened 
a  new  world  to  the  somewhat  proBalc 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  has  incident- 
ally produced  so  strong  a  wave  of  feel- 
ing In  Bngland  and  America'  for  Omar 
Khayyam  and  the  land  of  his  birth  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  fair  seekers  af- 
ter knowledge  In  the  Oriental  Llbraiy 
at  the  British  Museum  asks  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  bard  of  Nlshapur! 

Our  task  was  finished,  and,  as  we 
turned  to  leave  the  garden,  a  Imll>uh 
or  nightingale,  burst  forth  into  joyous 
song  from  a  bush  of  red  roses  as  Omar 
wrote: — 

**The  Nightingale  cries  to  the  Rose 
That  sallow  cheek  of  hers  to  Incama'- 
dlne."  « 

TamAm  8hud,   . 


VIRTUES  OF  THE  LONDONER. 


The  faults  of  the  Londoner  can  al- 
ways be  recognised  and  Identified;  his 
good  qualities  soon  become^ taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  fall,  after  a 
while,   to   obtain   honorable   mention. 

■ 

Just  as  It  Is  necessary,  now  and  again, 
to  pull  oneself  up  with  a  jerk  in  walk- 
ing about  town  and  to  recollect  that 
because  the  scene  Is  familiar  It  need 
not  be  deprived  of  one's  admiration,  so 
In  regard  to  the  Inhabitant,  it  Is  worth 
while  to  take  the  view  of  the  stranger 
and  to  make  a  guess  at  his  impres- 
sions. 

A  visitor  must  admit  thait  in  London 
he  Is  treated  with  courtesy.  In  the 
shops  this  Is  expected  as  something 
within  the  bargain,  and  brusqueness 
exhibited  across  the  counter  would  be 
a  startling  novelty.  Wherever  pay- 
ment has  to  be  made,  politeness  is 
thrown  In  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
general  good  manners  of  town  are 
more  apparent  In  casual  circum- 
stances.   A  traveller  in  a  public  con- 


veyance wants  to  be  set  down  at  a 
turning  not  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  conductor;  at  once  every  passenger 
gives  up  other  interest,  and  attention 
is  concentrated  on  the  problem.  The 
delight  of  an  omnibus  on  discovering 
the  presence  of  a  Colonial  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  St.  Margaret's  and 
the  Abbey  is  something  that  cannot  be 
concealed;  brisk  competition  ensues 
for  the  privilege  of  acting  as  guide.  A 
Londoner  of  whom  a  direction  Is  askM 
takes  a  moment  to  recover  from  his 
surprise  at  the  question  (it  seems  In- 
credible to  him  that  anybody  should  b^ 
ignorant  of  the  way  to  Charing  Cross)> 
but  the  situation  once  realized  he  wlR 
take  considerable  trouble  in  giving  the 
Information  required;  some  may  count 
it  a  defect  that  In  doing  so  he  some- 
times forgets  to  range  himself,  as  a 
constable  does,  side  by  side  with  a 
questioner,  with  the  result  that  in  his 
recommendations  left  becomes  right 
and  right  becomes  left,  but  Ms  intention 
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is  always  admirable.  As  for  the  police- 
men themselves,  the  excellence  of  their 
behavior  can  be  estimated  in  recollect- 
ing the  stir  occasioned  when  the  con- 
duct of  a  member  falls  below  the  high 
standard  and  an  impartial  maglJstrate 
has  to  speak  of  him  in  tones  of  re- 
proof. Performing  a  considerable  duty 
in  looking  after  decorum,  it  may  be 
claimed  that-  the  constable  is  equally 
valuable  in  representing  officially  the 
good  manners  of  town.  Bven  among 
the  class  who  regard  him  as  an  oppos- 
ing force,  he  is  looked  upon  as  one 
whose  general  knowledge  has  no  lim- 
itations; and  I  heard  a  notorious  ex- 
convict  the  other  evening  consulting 
earnestly  with  a  member  of  the  S  Di- 
vision on  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
reluctant  scarlet  i*unuers.  The  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in 
the  manners  of  children  in  the  street 
^nds  its  best  signal  in  the  fact  that 
the  presence  of  the  unusual  person 
rarely  excites  them  into  the  derisive 
comments  that  formed  subjects  for  the 
old  pages  of  Punch,  Let  me  add  a 
farther  proof.  A  double  line  of  St. 
Pancras  schoolboys,  marching  to  the 
public  bftths  for  their  swimming  les- 
son the  other  morning,  were  passed  by 
A  short  procession  gohig  at  a  trot  to 
Highgate  Cemetery:  every  youngster 
at  the  right  moment  took  off  his  cap. 
The  diminishing  number  of  squab- 
tiles  and  disturbances  in  London 
streets  must  be  reckoned  as  an  im- 
portant item  on  the  credit  side.  Now 
and  again  lads  of  the  hard-up  dis- 
tricts will  set  out  to  create  tumult,  and 
sometimes  success  attends  the  efforts; 
they  are  aged  between  ilfteeii  and 
eighteen,  and  the  action  is  the  result, 
partly  of  an  intense  desire  to  prove 
that  they  are  fully  grown,  partly  be- 
cause,  the  time  being  generally  au- 
tumn, there  is  really  little  else  for 
them  to  da  For  the  rest,  domestic 
argument  takes  place  less  frequently 
in  tlie  roadway,  and  any  attempt  to  re- 


vert to  the  old  methods  of  public  de- 
bate is  met  with  urgent  counsel  from 
neighbors;  the  parties  are  recom- 
mended to  transfer  consideration  to  a 
|)rivate  committee  of  the  house.  The 
decrease  in  outdoor  fights  is  due,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  fact  that  so  many  youths 
are  being  taught  to  box:  a  scientific 
knowlege  prevents  them  from  behav- 
ing stupidly,  and  the  training  gives 
some  control  over  temper;  the  tussle 
of  the  street  is  generally  engaged 
upon  by  fools  who  are  not  sure 
whether  they  can  fight,  but  are  In- 
clined to  make  an  experiment  Here* 
the  increasing  temperateness  of  Lon- 
don in  regard  to  drink  is  a  factor. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  other  larg^e 
towns  of  Great  Britain  (and  Ireland) 
can  give  the  names  of  a  dozen  where 
the  display  of  inebriety  is  more  fla- 
grant; Glasgow,  for  instance,  on  a  Sat- 
urday night  at  ten  gives  a  spectacle 
that  would  astonish  a  Cockney,  mak- 
ing him  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  evi- 
dence  of  his  eyes.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  number  of  total  abstainers  has  be- 
come much  greater,  but  the  aid  of  sta- 
tistics is  unnecessary  to  prove  that 
moderation  is  more  popular.  A  grown 
man  scarcely  dares  to  brag  of  his  tip- 
siness  the  night  before;  only  the  type 
of  the  callow  junior  clerk  speaks  with 
pride  of  excess  in  this  regard,  and  even 
he  has  to  select  his  audience  carefully 
for  fear  of  1)eing  made  the  recipient  of 
some  contemptuous  remark.  There 
are  reasons  for  this.  The  London 
workman  does  not  have  to  labor  so 
hard  for  his  wages  as  do  the  similars 
in  other  towns;  his  days  are  less 
monotonous  and  evening  joys  are  pro- 
vided; the  town  smiles  at  him  during 
his  leisure  hours,  and  the  look-out  is 
brighter  than  at,  say,  Wigan.  Also, 
his  earnings  are  not  so  large  that  he 
feels  able  to  afford  the  dear  excursions 
into  luxury  on  which  the  Northcountry- 
man  engages.  His  language  is  limited, 
and  it  will  take  a  good  many  further 
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years  of  State  education  to  enlarge  hto 
vocabulary;  but  he  is  discovering  some 
adjectives  that  form  a  variant  on  the 
two  which,  for  many  years,  made  up 
a  great  part  of  his  conversation.  He 
must  have  ascertained  that  their  power 
of  expressing  thought  had  limits,  and 
there  was  certainly  a  touch  of  pathos 
in  the  circumstance  that  he  had  to  use 
them  to  help  him  to  describe  annoy- 
ance, satisfaction,  regret,  contentment. 
A  sensitive  ear  may  still  be  hurt  in 
Bethnal  Green  at  moments  when  con- 
versation becomes  rapid,  but  It  re- 
ceives nothing  like  the  amount  of  dam- 
age incurred  a  dozen  years  ago. 

The  Londoner  of  every  grade  prides 
himself  on  alertness  of  retort,  and  he 
know«  the  chief  element  of  a  repartee 
is  that  it  should  be  served  instantly. 
Deliberation  Is  of  no  avail.  A  promise 
to  think  it  over  and  write  does  not 
gain  marks  In  a  contest  of  words. 
From  his  boyhood  the  Londoner  has 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  chaff,  and  if 
he  has  no  si>ecial  capability  in  Inven- 
tion he  can  always  imitate.  This,  for 
instance,  is  the  plan  of  the  omnibus 
conductors.  All  omnibus  conductors 
are  not  witty,  but  a  few  of  them  hap- 
pen to  possess  a  fair  talent  in  the  di- 
rection, and  colleagues  less  gifted  have 
only  to  adopt  and  adaipt  the  methods; 
the  fact  that  similar  circumstances  are 
frequently  encountered  where  similar 
remarks  are  considered  pat  and  appro- 
priate, gives  the  class  a  reputation 
higher  than  it  deserves.  Also,  the 
Londoner  likes  fun.  A  good  anecdote, 
started  In  town,  flies  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity,  so  that  one  has  to  be 
fleet  of  foot  to  be  the  first  messenger 
for  more  than  a  few  hours.  A  man 
who  can  make  up  an  excellent  story 
and  send  it  about  rarely  gets  more 
than  a  small  share  of  the  applause,  but 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  has,  in  some  small  way,  lightened 
the  days  and  given  excuse  for 
laughter;  the  town  has  «ome  practice 


in  the  art  of  laughing;  I  wish  it  had 
more.  The  Londoner  is  a  child  who 
can  be  induced  to  amend  manners  if 
only  the  right  blend  of  firmness  and  of 
persuasion  be  used.  Years  ago  in  set- 
ting out  for  the  play,  and  proposing  to 
obtain  the  unreserved  seats.  It  was 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a 
desperate  struggle  must  precede  en- 
trance to  any  popular  theatre,  with  a 
body  of  folk  swaying  and  surging  in 
front  of  the  pit  entrance,  women 
screaming,  umbrellas  snapping,  hats 
disappearing,  lads  shouting  until  the 
doors  were  suddenly  unbarred  by  an 
official  who  sprinted  up  the  staircase, 
whereupon  the  patrons  forgot  enmities, 
dismissed  friendships,  and  rammed  and 
crammed  and  jammed  themselves  into 
the  opening;  the  street  resembled,  ten 
minutes  later,  the  field  of  Waterloo  on 
the  day  after  the  battle.  Similarly, 
there  existed  Promenade  Concerts 
where  the  music  was  cautiously  ar^ 
ranged  so  that  no  bar  should  be  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  unmusical, 
and  young  blades  of  town,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  ample  refreshment 
counter  behind  the  orchestra,  counted 
the  evening  wasted  unless  they  could 
say  afterwards  that  they  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  place  on  account  of 
riotous  behavior.  All  this  has  changed. 
All  this  has  improved.  It  was  only 
necessary  in  one  case  to  issue  a  re- 
quest that  patrons  of  the  theatre 
should  line  up  in  two*s  Instead  of  form- 
ing a  turbulent  half  circle,  only  re- 
quired in  the  other  that  something  bet- 
ter than  infantile  waltzes  should  be  of- 
fered; the  Londoner  ranged  himself  at 
once,  and  few  sights  impress  more 
deeply  those  who  have  memories  of 
town  as  it  was  than  the  spectacle  to  be 
seen  at  Queen's  Hall,  where  hundreds 
of  people,  closely  packed  in  what  is 
called  the  promenade,  listen  atten- 
tively to  a  thirty-five  minutes*  sym- 
phony, without  so  much  as  a  sign  of 
impatience    beyond    a    glance    of    re- 
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proach  at  the  water  fountain  for  ehow- 
ing  indifference.  To  find  anytliing  re- 
sembling the  old  behavior  inside  a 
theatre  you  now  have  to  go  to  Edg- 
ware  Itoad  on  a  Saturday  night;  even 
there  the  tumult  only  lasts  while  pre- 
liminaries are  being  mentioned  on  the 
stage:  so  soon  as  the  heroine  ti'ips  on 
with  a  basket  of  roses,  the  gallery — 
ordering  itself,  in  sterner  tones  than 
those  used  by  the  officials,  to  keep  or- 
der— settles  down  quietly  to  watch  her 
duel  against  horrid  fate.  Even  the 
comments  wrung  from  the  audience  in 
moments  of  stress  are  now  exceedingly 
rare;  in  the  larger  theatres  they  have 
almost  ceased,  but  some  time  since, 
when  a  notably  actor  manager  made 
his  appearance  in  Act  One  through 
double  doors,  throwing  them  open  with 
an  air  and  standing  there  in  impressive 
silence  for  the  moment,  a  voice  from 
the  gallery  did  call  out,  "Next  station. 
Marble  Arch!"  For  the  rest,  the  dis- 
turbance within  theatres  comes  from 
occupants  of  the  private  boxes,  whose 
elocutionary  powers  are  better  than 
they  know. 

The  general  impression  of  the  Lon- 
doner on  holiday,  and  one  that  will 
require  many  pens  working  through 
many  years  to  eradicate,  is  that  he 
goes  Intoxicated  to  the  Heath,  where 
he  dances  foolishly  after  changing  hats 
with  his  lady  companion,  roaring  his 
way  home  at  a  late  hour,  and  generally 
breaking  the  peace  into  small  frag- 
ments. I  spent  nearly  the  whole  of 
last  Bank  Holiday  at  Hampstead.  I 
saw  in  the  afternoon  two  boys  simu- 
lating inebriety,  but  stopping  this  on 
seeing  one  of  their  teachers;  in  the 
late  evening,  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour's  walk  home,  I  detected  three 
men  and  one  woman  who  were  extrav- 
agantly lively  as  a  consequence  of 
drink.  There  was  dancing  on  the 
Heath,  and  good  dancing,  too;  skipping 
(we  should  all  feel  a  great  deal  better 
in  health  if  we  found  some  comer  and 


skipped  privately  for  half  an  hour 
every  day),  swinging  In  boats,  a 
dozen  different  opportunities  for  test- 
ing skill,  from  shooting  at  a  ball  that 
danced  on  a  spurt  of  water  to  the  aim- 
ing at  cocoanuts  on  dwarf  sticks,  and 
the  crashing  of  a  hammer  on  a  ma- 
chine which  registered  the  amount  of 
force  put  into  the  task;  everywhere  a 
good  blend  of  decorum  and  gaiety. 
Now,  when  you  consider  the  anticipa- 
tions preceding  the  day,  the  encour- 
agement to  youth  on  finding  Itself  in 
a  large  open  space  to  run  amok  and 
create  mischief,  the  fact  that  here  is 
an  occasion  on  which  there  is  money 
to  be  spent,  friends  encountered,  rela- 
tives welcomed,  it  will  be  agreed  that 
the  Londoner  has  discovered  •  how  to 
take  his  pleasures  sanely.  Not,  of 
course,  everyone  goes  to  the  open  on 
Bank  Holiday.  Many  a  Londoner  de- 
votes the  hours  to  his  back  garden. 
The  pride  of  a  townsman  who  by  cour- 
age, ability,  and  artfulness  can  induce 
flowers  to  grow  is  something  that  may 
possibly  be  equalled — ^It  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed;  if  in  addition  he  owns  a 
cucumber  frame,  or,  with  ordinary 
luck,  raises  lettuces,  then  he  becomes  a 
man  who  must  only  be  addressed  In 
tones  of  great  deference.  In  second- 
class  compartments  of  City  trains  you 
will  see,  any  summer  morning,  youngr 
and  middle-aged  men  ignoring  their 
newspaper  and  risking  the  acquisition 
of  a  squint  in  anxiety  to  admire  the 
rose  in  their  buttonhole;  waiting  with, 
a  certain  impatience  to  respond  to  in- 
quiries concerning  its  title.  (Thlldren 
of  the  hard-up  districts  are  being  en- 
couraged in  this  direction,  and  their 
flower  shows  given  during  the  daffodil 
and  hyacinth  time  in  such  neighbor- 
hoods as  Shoreditch  and  Bethnal 
Oreen  give  them  some  of  the  Joys  of 
paternity.  Where  no  facilities  exist 
for  private  cultivation,  window  boxes 
are  used,  and  Increasingly  used,  from 
Grosvenor  Square   west  to  Ganrobert 
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street  east,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when 
any  window  in  anj  quarter  of  town 
will  reckon  itself  naked  and  ashamed 
nnless  its  sill  contributes  some  color 
and  some  brightness  to  the  general  ef- 
fect The  sentiment  which  the  Lon- 
doner, young,  middle-aged,  and  old, 
hides  in  regard  to  so  many  subjects  is 
not  concealed  where  flowers  are  con- 
cerned. You  can  make  yourself  more 
popular  by  taking  bunches  to  the  in- 
fants'  department  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil schools  than  by  practising  any 
other  form  of  bribery. 

The  small  people  in  the  hard-up 
quarters  of  town  are  so  wonderful  in 
their,  perhaps,  premature  cleverness 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  greater 
efforts  are  not  made  to  carry  them 
safely  through  the  perilous  first  year 
of  their  lives.  The  fact  has  to  be 
recognized  that  parents  are  sometimes 
careless,  often  ignorant;  It  must  be 
said  in  their  favor  that  they  are  rarely 
intentionally  unkind;  they  show  grati- 
tude for  any  assistance  given  in  the 
preservation  of  their  little  ones.  In 
Brunswick  Place,  Hoxton,  we  have 
started  a  home  for  wasting  babies  in- 
tended to  deal  with  small  patients  not 
considered  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
hospital  work,  but  all  the  same  likely 
to  make  but  a  brief  stay  in  the  world 
unless  treated  wisely  and  correctly.  It 
is  amazing  to  notice  the  swift  improve- 
ment in  health,  appearance,  and  spir- 
its. They  come  in,  desolate  mites  with 
the  skin  hanging  loosely  on  their  puny 
limbs,  a  tired  air  of  not  caring  whether 
they  live  or  not;  a  week  or  two  of 
proper  feeding  and  cleanliness  and 
they  become  round-faced  and  cheerful, 
answering  readily  to  the  complimen- 
tary attentions  of  even  a  clumsy  bach- 
elor. The  Loudon  child,  if  it  does  get 
over  these  dangerous  early  months, 
becomes  a  wiry  person  with  a  good 
deal  of  vitality,  and,  in  spite  of  sur- 
roundings, not  more  subject  to  the  ab- 


sences of  good  health  than  a  child  who 
lives  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  country. 
Theoretically,  five  people  living  in  one 
room  ought  not  to  live;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  do  have  a  fairly  good  innings, 
although  the  centuries  that  are  some- 
times scored  on  village  greens  are 
rarely  recorded  at  Abney  Park.  The 
Ijondoner  owes  something  to  himself; 
a  good  deal  to  his  town,  where  events 
are  always  happening,  new  incidents 
being  prepared,  and  a  lively  Interest 
continuously  excited. 

He  Is  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  oc- 
currences, for  which  reason  he  never 
can,  however  urgent  the  task  on  which 
he  may  be  engaged,  refrain  from  add- 
ing himself  to  any  crowd  that  is  as- 
sembling, and  he  does  not  leave  until 
he  has  ascertained  all  the  particulars. 
The  Londoner  possesses  some  of  the 
instincts  of  a  Journalist;  his  desire  to 
be  in  a  position  to  report  exclusive 
news  is  sufficiently  acute  to  encourage 
him  at  times  into  exaggeration.  The 
City  man,  arriving  home,  likes  nothing 
so  much  as  to  be  able  to  put  the  ques- 
tion "Whom  do  you  think  I  met  to- 
day?" insisting  that  his  wife  should 
guess,  and  keeping  her  upon  the  ten- 
terhooks of  suspense  before  proclaim- 
ing the  information.  Failing  imperial 
news  of  this  kind,  he  has,  with  any 
luck,  a  sheaf  of  Incidents  that  his  ob- 
servation has  gained,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  distinguished  visitors  at  the 
Mansion  House  to  the  crippling  of  a 
motor  omnibus  in  Newgate  Street;  the 
wife,  on  her  side,  offers  a  number  of 
happenings  which  have  come  under  her 
notice  since  his  departure  at  twenty  to 
nine  that  morning.  Thus  a  fair  ex- 
change is  made,  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties.  I  have  mentioned  that 
the  Londoner  is  sometimes  tempted 
into  exaggeration.  This  happens  only 
when  the  actual  event  is,  from  circum- 
stances not  within  his  control,  lacking 
in  sparkle  and  pungency.  He  cannot 
be   charged   with    the   instinctive   un- 
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truthfulness  that  belongs  to  the  Inhab- 
itants of  some  portions  of  His 
Majesty's  kingdom,  and  Is  to  be  found 
also  among  the  imported  aliens.  The 
county  court  Judges  of  town  will  give 
him  a  good  character;  when  he  makes 
an  adventure  into  perjury  he  does  it 
with  so  much  clumsiness  that  fraud 
disappears.  The  Londoner,  indeed, 
has  a  profound  respect  for  the  law,  al- 
though he  may  sometimes  break  it, 
and  the  most  determined  iconoclast  is 
a  fervent  worshipper  of  the  police- 
man's glove,  ready  and  anxious  to 
obey  its  slightest  movement  The  ob- 
structive gates  which  once  protected 
the  squares  could  not  bar  more  effect- 
ually, and  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
traffic  director  always  has  a  chapter  to 
himself  in  the  books  written  by  foreign 
visitors  to  town,  a  chapter  as  long  as 
that  devoted  to  English  sports. 

The  attention  to  sport  is  no  longer 
a  monopoly  of  the  English,  certainly 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Lon- 
doner; but  he  has  the  idea  that  every- 
thing of  importance  in  this  respect 
takes  place  at  or  near  to  his  town,  and 
he  receives  with  incredulity  the  state- 
men  that  a  conspicuous  event  has  oc- 
curred elsewhere.  Once  his  interest 
is  excited  there  are  no  limits  to  It,  and 
the  afternoon  papers  cannot  come  out 
frequently  enough  to  satisfy  his  ap- 
petite. A  good  score  by  a  Middlesex 
man  cheers  London  from  end  to  end; 
somct  excellent  bowling  by  Surrey  com- 
X)els  the  most  worried  to  throw  off  their 
cares;  a  year  or  two  since  you  could 
tell  by  the  exultant  air  worn  by  many 
that  Kent  had  a  chance  of  becoming 
the  champion  county.  For  some  rea- 
sons, I  regret  the  disappearance  of 
the  men  In  by-streets  whose  air  of 
mystery  was  so  elaborate  as  to  de- 
stroy mysterlon«ness;  who  walked 
about,  but  were  ever  on  point  duty; 
who  accepted  slips  of  paper  and  coins 
in  the  manner  of  a  conjuror  and,  I 
dare  say,  caused  them  to  vanish;  the 


existence  of  these  bookmakers'  agents 
did  mean  that  folk  in  minor  circum- 
stances shared  the  thrill  that  comes  to 
many  in  the  endeavor  to  gain  cash 
without  working  for  it  laboriously.  I 
think  they  were  entitled  to  share  this 
80  long  as  opportunities  were  offered 
to  any,  and  they  have  a  grievance  now 
on  finding  that  the  opportunitieB  are 
reserved  for  the  few,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  one  hears  very  few  complaints. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Lon- 
doner (which  he  shares  with  his  coun- 
trymen), the  readiness  to  shake  hands 
once  a  fight  is  over.  He  may  strag^ 
gle  and  wrangle  and  argue  and  post 
bills  and  speak  at  street  comers  while 
the  struggle  progresses;  but  once  the 
matter  is  settled  by  a  superior  author- 
ity he  wastes  no  time  in  treasuring 
rancour,  and  is  Indeed  obviously  re- 
lieved to  find  the  contest  over.  The 
Londoner  has  spacious  and  regular  op- 
portunities for  public  oratory,  tn  the 
imrks,  near  railway  arches,  at  open  tri- 
angles; because  of  the  existence  of 
these  opportunities  only  a  few  take  ad- 
vantage. The  Londoner  does  not  mind 
listening,  generally  presenting  a  shoul- 
der to  the  speaker  and  his  features 
wearing  an  expression  of  amusement; 
he  prefers  the  cruet-stand  type  of  ad- 
dress, with  plenty  of  mustard  and 
vinegar  and  pepper,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  Hyde  Park  will  stroll  from  the 
Ohrlstadelphlan  group  to  one  with  a 
red  banner  in  search  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous speech,  the  voice  which  can  be 
heard  without  auricular  effort  He 
looks  upon  it  all  as  an  entertainment, 
regards  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
man  on  a  chair  as  he  would  watch  a 
turn  at  the  music  halls.  There  came 
at  one  time  to  Regent's  Park  on  Sun- 
day mornings  an  ex-convict  who,  un- 
derneath a  tree,  spoke  with  enormous 
fury  of  the  hardship  of  prison  life,  of 
his  grievances  against  warders,  whirl- 
ing his  arms  about  madly,  frothing  at 
the  lips,    and   in   general  eccentricity 
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ontblddin^r  tlie  occupants  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  close  by.  He  always  had 
a  good  complacent  audience  until,  his 
energy  exhausted,  he  started  to  speak 
more  calmly  and  to  give  a  warning 
based  on  personal  experience — a  recom- 
mendation to  pursue  the  straight  path; 
at  the  first  words  of  this  part  of  his 
discourse  the  crowd  began  to  break  off 
in  flakes,  and  in  less  than  three  min- 
utes his  audience  consisted  of  two 
nursemaids  and  a  German  waiter.  No 
one  can  beat  your  townsman  in  bear- 
ing other  people's  troubles  with  equa- 
nimity. 

The  Londoner  is  made  up  of  a  good 
many  types,  benefiting  greatly  by 
those  contributed  every  day  by  the 
country,  and  it  is  not  claimed  hefe  that 
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he  is  turned  out  of  one  mould. 
Whether  born  in  town  or  recruited 
later,  he  does,  however,  acquire  cer- 
tain characteristics  that  are  mainly 
the  result  of  his  surroundings,  and 
the  average  Londoner  is  the  man  who 
has  been  under  consideration.  An  up- 
right judge,  attending  to  the  evidence 
and  giving  ears  to  both  sides,  will  not 
be  likely,  in  summing  up,  to  declare 
the  Londoner  perfect;  a  severe  judge 
may  give  his  opinion  in  what  is  called 
scathing  terms;  a  generous  Judge  will 
say  that  the  Londoner  with  aU  his 
faults  is  rather  better  than  the  world 
has  any  right  to  exx>ect  him  to  be.  It 
is  with  this  last  view  that  most  of  us, 
hoping  for  kindliness  when  we  our- 
selves are  arraigned,  wUl  agree. 

W.  Pett  Ridge, 
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'Now.  the  devil  take  the  Cardinal." 
broke  in  de  Malines  savagely.  '*His 
Majesty  gave  me  my  orders — to  take 
this  traitor  de  Mestre  alive,  if  possible; 
and  I  tell  you,  M.  de  Genlis,  that  we 
must  make  it  our  business,  you  and 
I,  to  see  that  it  is  impossible.  C!ome, 
the  quarry  is  fairly  harbored.  Let  us 
spur  on  and  sound  the  mort." 

He  gave  rein  to  his  horse  as  he 
spoke.  De  Genlis  followed  at  a  foot- 
pace, reluctantly.      He  was  thinking. 

De  Mestre  had  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  Chalais;  only,  whereas 
Ohalais  had  lost  his  head  first  meta- 
phorically, then  actually,  de  Mestre  had 
kept  his.  Nevertheless,  from  that  day, 
out  of  prudence  or  resentment,  he  had 
dissociated  himself  from  the  Court  and 
had  lived  in  the  strictest  seclusion  on 
his  own  estates.  Now,  those  estates 
were  of  great  value,  and,  should  any- 
thing happen  to  de  Mestre,  there  was 
only  one  life  between  them  and  de 
Genlis — that  of  a  certain  de  Malines,  a 


profligate  young  ruffier  of  the  camp. 

So  far  all  was  clear  sailing.  De 
Genlis  for  purposes  of  his  own  had 
succeeded  in  inducing  de  Malines  to 
come  to  (Paris,  had  introduced  him 
to  Court,  supplied  him  with  money 
— borrowed,  had  de  Malines  but 
known  it,  on  his  own  post-olHt — and 
secured  him  a  place  in  the  King's  serv- 
ice. Also,  for  purposes  of  his  own, 
he  had  succeeded  in  arousing  the  sus- 
picions of  Louis  the  Just — ^never  a  very 
difilcult  matter — against  the  absent  de 
Mestre,  and,  again  for  purposes  of  his 
own,  had  secured  that  de  Malines,  in 
person,  should  be  sent  to  arrest  him 
with  a  troop  of  horse. 

But  the  Cardinal!  When  Chalais 
had  been  smitten  down,  Richelieu  had 
held  his  hand.  That  he  could  have 
brought  de  Mestre  to  the  scaffold  was 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  he  had  not  done 
so,  and  Richelieu  never  acted — ^nor  re- 
frained from  acting — ^without  a  reason. 
Moreover,  he  had  twice  given  orders 
that  de  Mestre  was  to  be  taken  alive. 
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De  Genlifi  smote  his  hands  together 
in  his  vexation.  What  a  fool  he  had 
been  to  come!  Left  to  himself,  de 
Mallnes  might  well  have  disregarded 
his  orders — and  paid  the  forfeit 

A  Jeering  laugh  interrupted  his  re- 
flections. De  Malines  had  reined  in 
his  horse  and  was  waiting  for  him. 

"Why  this  cloudy  brow,  my  doughty 
conspirator?*'  he  sneered.  "The  affair 
is  simplicity  itself.  By  great  good 
fortune  I  have  never  seen  my  fair 
cousin  of  de  Mestre.  When  he  is  ar- 
rested, he  will  resist,  and  there  will  be 
an  accident  Some  one  will  be  injured 
by  mistake.  No  blame  can  attach  to 
me,  for,  as  I  said,  I  have  never  seen 
him.  And,  mind  you,  M.  de  Oenlis," 
he  ended  gravely,  "this  accident  must 
happen,  otherwise  not  one  ounce  of 
profit  will  come  to  either  of  us.  Be 
very  sure  of  that" 

"Ah,  quite  possibly;  But  the  Car- 
dinal  " 

"Ten  thousand  devils  take  the  Cardi- 
nal— and  you  too!"  burst  out  de  Ma- 
lines. "You  would  think  he  was  a 
bogey,  and  I  a  baby  to  be  scared  by  a 
nurse's  tale — and  indeed  you  are  very 
little  better  than  an  old  woman.  The 
Cardinal!  Bah!  he  was  twenty  leagues 
away  when  we  left  him." 

He  spurred  his  horse  and  rode  on 
impatiently.  De  Genlls  waited  a 
while,  regarding  the  young  man  with 
extreme  malevolence.  Then,  with  an 
irritated  shake  of  his  head,  he  rode  af- 
ter him. 

"See  here,  de  Malines,"  he  said,  "I 
may  be  an  old  woman — I  let  the  offen- 
sive term  pass,  for  the  present — ^but 
you  are  a  young  fool.  The  Cardinal, 
we  know,  is  interested  in  this  case. 
Very  well.  We  are  riding  through  the 
forest  of  de  Mestre  to  the  Ch&teau. 
His  Eminence  you  say,  is  twenty 
leagues  away.  Believe  me,  nothing 
would  surprise  me  less  than  to  find  him 
at  the  Chftteau  awaiting  us." 

"He  will  have  to  be  quick,  then," 


laughed  the  younger  man  scomfoUy, 
"for  here  we  are  at  the  edge  of  the 
timber,  and Pester 

The  trees  cleared,  and  before  them 
lay  an  open  park,  with  smooth  lawns, 
stately  trees,  and  formal  flower-plots, 
and  in  the  midst  a  low  gray  building, 
the  Chftteau  de  Mestre.  All  round  the 
building  were  straggling  pickets;  in 
front  was  a  company  of  soldiers,  and 
near  them  a  cowering  cluster  of  men 
and  women. 

But  it  was  not  this  sight  that  broke 
BO  shai*ply  into  de  Malines'  scornfal 
speech,  dose  at  hand,  within  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  was  a  group  of 
officers  in  brilliant  uniform.  It  needed 
but  a  glance  to  recognize  the  leader. 

'^Pester  repeated  de  Malines.  "Y«u 
are  right  He  is  here.  This  Cardi- 
nal is  the  devil  himself." 

"Well,  M.  de  Malines,"  cried  the 
Cardinal,  as  the  young  man  rode  np 
and  saluted,  "you  see  me  here.  It  was 
a  heavy  task  for  a  young  hand — be- 
sides, I  should  not  have  chosen  yoa. 
I  had  forgotten  the  man  was  your 
cousin;  and  blood  is  sometimes  thicker 
than  water,  is  it  not  so?" 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  friendliness 
of  this  greeting,  de  Malines  felt  un- 
comfortable, and  more  than  uncom- 
fortable. It  was  not  only  that  his 
hopes  of  silencing  his  quarry  were 
baffled:  he  could  read  distrust—and 
something  more  subtle,  behind  the 
Cardinal's  honhomie, 

"The  King's  enemies  are  my  ene- 
mies," he  stammered  awkwardly. 

"A  noble  sentiment,  monsieur.  Ah, 
it  is  M.  de  Genlis?"  with  a  lift  of  his 
brows,  apparently  noticing  de  Genlls 
for  the  first  time.  "You  also,  I  be- 
lieve, are  connected  with  de  Mestre. 
An^  what  say  you,  monsieur?" 

De  Oenlis  met  the  Cardhial's  eyes 
without  wavering.  "M.  de  Malines 
has  anticipated  my  words,"  he  replied 
coldly- 

*I  can  well   believe  you,'*  retorted 
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Richelieu.  "The  King  shall  know  of 
yonr  devotion.  I  see,"  with  a  scornful 
glance  at  the  straggling  soldiery,  *'you 
have  already  taken  steps  to  apprehend 
the  King's  enemy.  Perhaps  you  have 
already  succeeded.  Yonder,"  pointing 
to  the  group  of  men  and  women,  "is, 
I  take  it,  the  household  of  de  Mestre. 
Ck>me,  let  us  see."  He  turned  his 
horse  as  he  spoke  and  moved  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

**By  the  way,  M.  de  Mallnes,"  he  re- 
sumed, "I  shall  look  to  you  to  identify 
this  gentleman.  I  never  have  had  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was 
always,"  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
"of  a  modest  disposition." 

"It  is  unfortunate,  monseigneur,  but 
I  have  never  met  him.  I  did  not  ar- 
rive in  Paris  till  after  his— his  ostra- 
cism." 

M.  de  Genlis,  then?" 
I  have  scarcely  seen  him  since  he 
was  a  boy,  but  then  he  was,  as  your 
Eminence  has  said,  of  a  furtive  dispo- 
siaon." 

"Nevertheless,  question  the  people!" 

De  Genlis  dismounted  and  obeyed. 
After  a  cursory  examination  he  re- 
turned. 

"He  Is  not  there,  monseigneur.  You 
can  see  for  yourself  that  none  of  these 
are  gentlemen.  They  say  this  de 
Mestre  has  fled  more  than  a  week,  but 
I  believe  they  are  lying.  He  is  prob- 
ably in  hiding." 

Richelieu  shook  his  head. 

"I  think  not.  He  has  heard  some- 
thing from  some  one  with  a  long 
tongue — so  much  I  have  known  some 
days — and  you  can  guess,  M.  de  Ma- 
lines,  from  whose.  Now  listen  to  me!" 
he  paused.  De  Malines  bowed  sul- 
lenly in  his  saddle.  "I  understand," 
resumed  Richelieu,  "that  M.  de  Mes- 
tre's  escape  may  inconvenience  you  se- 
riously. I  know  you  to  be  a  daring 
soldier  and  a  fine  blade,  but  you  have 
not  learnt  to  hold  your  tongue.  Ac* 
quire  that  lesson,  and  you  will  not  re- 


gret it    In   the   meantime — ^well,   the 
meantime  will  be  your  punishment" 

De  Genlis  advanced  timidly. 

"I  would  submit  to  your  Eminence" ' 
— ^there  was  a  trace  of  anxiety  in  his 
voice — "that  as  M.  de  Mestre  has  fled, 
his  estates  are  implicitly  forfeit,  and 
that  M.  de  Malines  might  be  allowed 
provisionally." 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  returned 
Richelieu  shortly.  "It  depend  on  M. 
de  Malines  alone;  and  now " 

He  rode  forward  slowly  to  the  chA- 
teau.  At  the  base  of  the  steps  leading 
to  the  main  entrance  he  drew  rein. 

"OM,  M.  de  Mestre!"  he  called  Jest- 
ingly. 

Upon  the  word  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  and  a  young  man  came 
running  down  the  steps  and  caught  the 
Gardinnl's  horse  by  the  bridle.  There 
was  a  hurried  pushing  forward  of  the 
escort,  a  discord  of  exclamation,  the 
rasping  of  steel  on  scabbard  and  glim- 
mer of  blades,  but  the  new-comer  re- 
mained quite  unmoved.  Taking  the 
stirrup  in  his  hand,  he  dexterously 
aided  Richelieu,  who  was  as  calm  as 
himself,  to  dismount.  He  then  stepped 
quietly  to  the  head  of  the  horse  with 
the  rein  in  his  hand. 

The  Cardinal  looked  at  him  atten- 
tively, then  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"I  had  thought  for  a  moment  .  .  ." 
he  said;  "but  no!  it  is  impossible.  This 
is  not  our  man." 

He  turned  to  hie  followers.  De  Ma- 
lines laughed  boisterously.  His  nerves 
had  been  on  a  strain  and  needed  re- 
lief. 

"You,  M.  de  Genlis." 

De  Genlis  moved  up  his  horse  and 
scrutinized  the  stranger — ^tall,  lithe, 
with  clean-shaven  face  and  dose- 
cropped  head,  his  sun-tanned  throat 
showing  strong  and  firm  against  the 
open  collar  of  his  Jerkin— a  man  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  hard  work  in  the 
open;  a  pricker  of  the  hunt  by  appear- 
ance. 
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'No,  monseigneur;"  then,  looking 
keenly  into  the  man's  eyes,  "No,  mon- 
seigneur." 

Richelieu  kicked  the  gravel  discon- 
tentedly. 

"Too  late,"  he  grumbled — "too  late; 
and  I  wanted  this  de  Mestre.  Perhaps 
the  servants  .  .  .  but  no."  He 
snapped  his  fingers  Impatiently,  then, 
turning  suddenly  full  on  the  man, 
"Come,  fellow,  where  is  your  mas- 
ter?" 

"I  have,  no  master,"  replied  the  man 
sadly. 

"Chut!  chut!  Where  is  M.  de 
Mestre?" 

"M.  de  Mestre  has  escaped — in  the 
guise  of  a  servant." 

Richelieu  made  an  irritable  gesture. 
"I  know  he  has  escaped.  I  know  that. 
I  asked  where  he  is  now." 

"I  cannot  «ay;  but  this  much  I  can 
assure  you,  monseigneur,  that,  spur 
you  never  so  hard,  you  will  not  over- 
take him." 

"That  we  shaU  see,"  snarled  Riche- 
lieu. "M.  de  Malines,  search  the 
Chateau." 

"Might   I    be   permitted,    monseign- 
eur  "  began  the  new-comer  defer- 
entially. 
"What?" 

"To  suggest  that  you  should  conduct 
the  search?  There  may  be  papers  you 
might  wish  to  see  that  others  might 
want  you  not  to  see.  There  are  trin- 
kets and  jewels  that  might  find  their 

way  into  troopers'  pockets '* 

Richelieu  commenced  to  laugh. 
"You  are  a  strange  fellow,"  he  said. 
"Is  there  anything  more?" 

"Over  the  ingle-nook  in  the  Great 
Hall  is  a  portrait  of  M.  de  Mestre.  It 
may  be  of  assistance — in  identifica- 
tion." 

"You  are  a  strange  fellow,"  again 
commented  the  Cardinal,  and  strode 
off  into  the  house. 

Opposite  the  fireplace  in  the  hall  he 
stopped.    The    portrait    was    there — a 


young  man  with  long  light  hair  fall- 
ing over  his  shoulders,  a  short  pointed 
beard,  and  deep,  thoughtful  eyes. 
Richelieu  laughed  again. 

"But  what  an  idea!"  he  muttered. 
Then  aloud:  "Continue  the  search* 
M.  de  Malines,  but  we  shall  find  noth- 
ing. Come,"  and  he  led  the  troopers 
from  room  to  room,  but  perfunctorily, 
like  one  who  knows  that  hie  work  la 
labor  in  vain. 

De  Genlis  had  not  dismounted.  He 
waited  quietly  till  Richelieu  had 
passed  out  of  sight— quietly,  but  his 
horse's  mouth  was  chafed  to  foam. 
Then,  bending  over,  his  saddle,  "M.  de 
Mestre,"  he  whispered. 

The  stranger  looked  up  calmly. 
"You  were  saying,  moneieur." 

De  Oenlis  smote  his  gloved  hand  an- 
grily on  his  thigh. 

"I  wae  saying!  I  was  saying!  Pah!  I 
was  asking.  This  M.  de  Mestre  was 
a  mighty  hunter,  Is  It  not  so?' 

"He  was  devoted  to  the  chase,  mon- 
sieur." 

"Ah!  yes,  so  I  had  heard.  He  was  a 
fine  sportsman,  and — and — he  was  a 
master  swordsman,  was  he  not?" 
He  had  few  equals,  monsieur," 
And  you?  You  are  a  fine  fellow. 
You  say  you  have  no  master.  What 
would  you  say  to  taking  service  under 
me?" 

"You  honor  me  much,  monsieur,  but 
I  have  set  my  heart  on  the  profession 
of  arms.  If  the  Lord  Cardinal — ^that 
was  his  Eminence,  was  It  not?  See,** 
pointing  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Chateau,  "that  is  he,  surely!" 

Richelieu  was  coming  down  the 
steps.  De  Oenlis'  reply  was  a  bitter 
oath  and  silence. 

Richelieu  mounted  moodily,  and  re- 
mained for  a  while,  a  long  whlle» 
without  speaking.    Then  suddenly: 

"And  now,   Sir  Unknown,   what  of 
yourself?    Who  are  you?" 
"A  gentleman,  monsieur." 
Chut!    I  know  that.      Do  not  chop 
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woids.    Wbat  Is  your  iwine?    Whence 
come  yoQ?" 

''I  am  without  name,  without  land, 
almost  without  hope.  Monsieur"  rale- 
Ing  his  ezpreaalTe  eyee,  "M.  do  fifes- 
tre*B  case  la  no  isolated  one.  I  am  tell* 
ing  yon  nothing  new,  monaelgneur. 
During  the  last  few  years  many  and 
better  men  than  I  have  been — sub- 
merged. To  remember  their  names  Is 
for  them — ^unwise;  to  remember  their 
former  estate,  torture." 

••True.  Very  true,  very  true.  But, 
after  all,  why  are  you  here?" 

"I  waited,  monselgneur.  When 
tongues  are  loose,  news  travels  fast, 
and,"  with  a  smile,  "It  did  not  require 
a  vast  amount  of  perspicacity  to  sur- 
mise that  your  Eminence  might  come 
in  person." 

^*And  so?" 

"I  waited.  When  I  recognized  your 
Bminence,  I  decided  to  wait  longer. 
Had  It  been  yonder  ruined  gamester" — 
he  lifted  an  accusing  hand  towards  de 
Malines — "well,  I  should  not  have 
waited." 

Richelieu  checlced,  with  a  movement 
of  his  hand,  speech  and  action  on  the 
part  of  de  Malines.  "And  had  I  not 
been  here?" 

"I  should  have  escaped  and  sought 
sei'vlce  with  your  Bminence.  Paht" 
he  went  on  contemptuously,  with  a 
comprehensive  sweep  of  his  arm,  "they 
are  fools,  these  soldiers— drunken 
fools.  I  passed  their  cordon  twice 
laat  night.  But,  after  all,  why  blame 
men  who  have  a  drunken  fbol  for  an 
officer?" 

Richelieu  looked  at  de  Malines  just 
once,  theii^^"so  you  would  serve  me? 
Well!  But  one  moment.  How  knew 
you  we  were  coming?" 

.*fHow  did  M.  de  Mestre  know,  mon- 
selghettr?" 

"Well  answered.  Ton  are  strong, 
I.  can  'See.  A  gentleman,  I  need 
not  'be  told.  You  can  handle  a 
sword?"    '       • 
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I  have  never  suet  my  match,  mon- 
selgneur." 

"Bravely  spoken*  What  say  you  to 
serving  In  my  Quard?" 

There  was  a  mnnnur  among  the  esi 
cort.  De  Genlls  leaned  over  in  his 
saddle  and ,  whispered  rapidly  to  de 
Malines. 

Richelieu  turned  fiercely.  *'Pwdimf 
gentlemen,  what  is  this?  Am  I  to  be 
dictated  to  as  to  how  to  recruit  my 
own  Guard?"  . 

De  Malines  bowed  respectfully^ 
"Far  be  it  from  me,  monseigneur,  to 
suggest  such  a  thing;  but,"  he  drew 
himself  up,  not  without  dignity,  "it  is 
too  much  to  expect  me,  and  men  like 
me,  to  ride  side  by  side  with  any  low^ 
born  knave" 

"Knave  in  your  teethf*  broke  In  the 
Unknown  furiously,  "and  liar  and  cow- 
ard to  boot!  Liar,  to  lie  your  cheating 
self  into  an  honorable  man's  es-r 
tate '* 

With  a  lightning  movement  the  Gar-^ 
dinal  wheeled  his  horse  against  de 
Malines.  "Stay,  monsieur,"  he  said 
icily,  "or  I  ehall  incline  to  the  opinion 
of  M.  the  Unknown.  What!  draw  on 
an  unarmed  man?  For  shame,  M.  de 
Malines!" 

"Give  him  a  swoid,  then,  and  I " 

"You  forget  yourself,  monsieur!"  be- 
gan Richelieu,  when  de  Genlls  Inter- 
posed.- 

"Mlght  I  suggest,  monseigneur?  We 
all  know  and  icspoct  your  Eminence's 
edicts  against  dnelling— -we  even  fear 
them;  but  this  Is  a  different  case.  No 
public  Interest  is  at  stake  here.  My 
cousin  has  betti  insulted  by  this — ^gen- 
tiemait,'  who  hafc,.  well^-^ualifled  him- 
self for  your  GuiM.  Let  him  be 
tested.  Yon  can  interfere— if  it  goes 
too  far." 

Riclielieu's  eyes  brightened.  He 
loved  brave  sword-play.  -"So  be  it," 
he  said  at  length.  "Bnt  see,  our  re- 
cruit has  no  sword..'  Give  him  yours, 
M.  de  Genlls." 
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**!  wflwld  prefer  yoars*  moBselgneur/* 
interposed  the  Unknown. 

Rlchellea  laogrhed  good-naturedly, 
and,  drawing  Ills  blade,  handed  the 
hilt  '*Toa  are  a  strange  fellow/'  he 
said  again. 

Three  minutes  later  de  Malines  was 
ohoking  out  his  life  with  a  sword- 
tfamst  through  his  throat 

There  was  a  silence  that  was  ifot 
without  a  sense  of  panic.  There  was 
that  in  the  fierceness  and  puiposeful- 
ness  of  the  attack,  and  the  suddenness 
ef  the  end,  that  carried  something  of 
Hear  with  it  even  to  men  who  were 
llimiliar  with  violent  death. 

m 

Richelieu  sat  impassible,  thinking, 
thinking.  At  length  he  spoke.  "Tour 
cousin,  M.  de  Genlis,  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  his  inheritance.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  you  should  have  per- 
suaded him  to  the  encounter — ^for  him, 
at  least." 

De  Genlis  bowed  and  muttered  some- 
thing. 

Richelieu  continued:  "And  now,  by 
this  unhappy  contingency" — there  was 
a  biting  sneer  in  his  voice — *'you,  I 
assume,  as  next-of-kin,  succeed  to  the 
provisional  Inheritance  of  the  de 
Mestre  estate.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  see 
to  the  obsequies  of  M.  de  Halines." 

De  Gtenlis  bowed,  and  turned  away 
hastily,  lest  the  Oardinal  should  see  the 
wrath  and  hatred — ^ay,  and  fear— in  his 
eyes. 

"And  now,  Sir  Unknown——" 

"Monseigneur,"  the  man  interrupted, 
*^o  I  understand  that  I  am  admitted 
as  a  recfuit?" 

^'That  Is  sa" 

"Then,  monseigneur,  let  me  find  m>'- 
sM  ai  name  from  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  on  me,  and  be  enrolled  as 
HenrL  de  la  Garde." 

"A  good  nama  I  assent.  Serve  me 
well;  and  yon  will  not  regret  It  And 
now,,  gentlemen,  make  ready.  We 
must  be  on  the  road  again  in  half  an 
hour.^ 


'  At  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  de  la  Garde 
did  his  duty,  and  more  than  bis  daty. 
Brave  amongst  the  brave,  foremost  in 
the  assault,  last  in  the  retreat  reputed 
the  finest  blade  in  a  gallant  company 
of  swordsmen,  he  ere  long  won  for 
himself  a  name  for  desperate  courage. 
It  was  a  current  Jest  in  camp  that  he 
feared  neither  man,  death,  nor  devil — 
nor  even  the  Cardinal  himself..  Yet 
he  was  never  popular.  There  was,  lu 
fact,  much  in  him  that  was  an  offence 
to  his  comrades.  He  never  drank» 
gambled,  nor  caroused*  Off  the  field 
he  lived,  as  far  as  might  be,  a  life  of 
seclusion.  Oddly  enough,  the  peculiar- 
ity his  fellow  guardsmen  most  resented 
was  his  refusal  to  let  his  hair  and 
beard  grow.  Bven  the  Cardinal  spoke 
to  him  on  the  subject. 

"It  is  a  vow,  monseigneur,"  was  the 
reply.  "I  told  you  I  was  landless  and 
nameless,  but  I  have  nevertheless  a 
name  and  estate  to  recover.  Until 
that  is  achieved,  monseigneur,  I  have 
sworn  to  keep  my  hair  dose-cut  and 
my  face  shaven.  If  your  Eminence 
insists,  I  must  reluctantly  ask  for  my 
discharge." 

The  matter  was  not  pressed;  in  fact, 
de  la  Garde  rose  almost  daily  in  favor 
with  his  chief.  Always  sober,  always 
punctual,  always  zealous,  he  was 
marked  out  for  advancement.  At 
length,  one  day  when  off  duty,  he  re- 
ceived an  intimation  that  his  Bminence 
commanded  his  presence. 

Richelieu  was  seated  alone  in  hia 
quarters,  writing.  For  several  min- 
utes he  continued  with  bent  head,  tak- 
ing no  notice  of  M.  de  la  Garde,  who, 
on  his  side,  remained  motionless  as  a 
statue.  At  length  the  Cardinal. raised 
his  eyes. 

"You  are  aware,"  he  said  sharply, 
"that  M.  de  Genlis  has  made  good  hIa 
claim  to  the  de  Hestre  estates?" 

"I  was  not  aware  of  it  monseigneur, 
but  I  anticipated  he  would.  He  Is  as 
clever  as  he  is  unscrupulous." 
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•  Rlchelieii  drammecl  on  the  table  Im- 
patiently. "And  he  has  asked  me  for 
your  ae^ices,  as  yoa  seem  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  late  owner  and 
might  l)e  of  use  to  him." 

**He  cannot  have  them,  monaelgh- 
ear.  In  eerring  yon  I  am  senring 
France.  In  eerring  M.  de  Oenlls  I 
should  be  serving  the  deviL  You 
know,  monseigneur,  that  at  de  Mestre 
he  heard  my  declaration  of  my  ability 
as  a  swordsman,  and  you  know  how 
he  seized  his  bpportunity  to  make  use 
of  my  skill  to  rid  himself  of  de  Ma- 
lines.  Ay,  I  have  thought  since  then, 
and  I  am  sur^  of  what  I  say.  He  is  a 
dangerous  scoundrel,  your  Bminence — 
a  man  to  be  feared." 

"And  so,"  said  Richelieu,  with  a 
quiet  smile,-  "we  have  actually  found 
some  one  whom  M.  de  la  Oarde 
fears." 

"As  one  fears  a  viper  or  other  ven- 
omous reptile "  began  de  la  Garde, 

but  the  Cardinal  held  up  his  hand  and 
stopped  him. 

For  some  moments  there  was  silence. 
Then  Richelieu  got  up  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  unevenly, 
like  a  man  in  a  condition  of  agitated 
indecision.  At  length  he  stopped  be- 
fore de  la  Oarde. 

"See  here,  monsieur,  I  am  going  to 
trust  you,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  I 
must  let  you  into  secrets  of  State. 
There  Is  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrian  party  against  not  only 
my  power  but  my  life,  and  I  believe 
de  Genlis  to  be  concerned  in  it  I 
am  of  your  opinion,  tliat  he  is  dan- 
gerous. Now  I  know  you  to  be  de- 
voted and  fearless,  but  I  want  more. 
I  want  cunning  to  meet  cunning,  read- 
iness in  emergency,  and  ekill  to  out- 
wit, if  it  were  possible,  even  myself. 
Now  those  qualitlea *' 

"I  possess,"  interposed  de  la  Garde 
calmly. 

"Your 

'Yes,  I  Oj^lf ,  monsieur.    Some  day 
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I  will  prove  it  In  the  meantime  I 
must  ask  your  Bminence  to  permit  me 
to  give  my  services  to  H.  de  Genlis. 
He  has— at  least  I  think  he  believes  he 
has-4i  certain  hold  over  me,  so  that  he 
will  be  able  to  terrorize  me  into  obey- 
ing. His  request  to  you  has  fallen  out 
very  fortunately." 

"IMcmtrv,  monsieur,  you  are  asking  a 
great  deal!  So  I  am,  according  to  you, 
to  trust  you  in  the  dark?" 

"Because  I  have  no  light  as  yet, 
monseigneur." 

Again  Richelieu  hesitated.  Then  sud- 
denly: "So  be  Itl  But  if  you  fail *' 

"I  shall  not  fail,  monseigneur.  It 
is,  as  I  have  said,  very  fortunate  that 
M.  de  Genlis  should  have  asked  for 
me.  If  he  threaten  me  in  the  way  I 
suspect,  I  shall  pc^t  out  to  him  that 
I  am  your  Bminence's  most  trusted 
Guard,  in  constant  attendance,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  to  his  advantage 
that  I  should  remain  with  you." 

The  Cardinal  nodded.  "I  under- 
stand," he  said  thoughtfully — ^**I  un- 
derstand. And  now,  monsieur,  go,  and 
good  fortune  go  with  you." 

It  was  a  week  ere  de  la  Garde  re- 
turned to  his  military  duties.  Rich- 
elieu sent  for  him  at  once. 

"Well?"  he  inquired  eagerly. 

"Well,  monseigneur,  you  are  right. 
There  is  a  conspiracy  against  your 
life,  if  it  can  be  called  a  conspiracy 
that  consists  of  one  man.  From  what 
high  sources  the  plot  originates  it  is 
not  for  me  to  think,  but  the  active 
factor  consists,  or  consisted,  of  one 
man— de  Genlis.  Now  there  are  two — 
de  Genlis  and  myself." 

"Ah!  Then  what  is  to  be  done?" 
asked  Richelieu  pleasantly.  "Am  I  to 
arrest  you  both?" 

"No,  monsiegneur.  I  will,  if  you 
permit,  take  him  red-handed.  Your 
Bminence  still  goes  to  his  orisons  at 
six?" 

"Yes." 

"In  yonder  small' room— the  one  that 
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Monsieur,  de  la  Garde. 


sou   had   fitted;  np  as  an   oratoiy?" 

f'Tea." 
.  .."Then  will  you  not  be  there  till  half- 
paat  six  this  evening?      Will  you  also 
Me  that  I  am  on  guard?      I  can  tell 
no  more.** 

'   Rlcheliea  laoghed. hardly.    "Ah!  you 
can  tell  no  more — '—*'  he  began. 

*^I  entreat  yqu  to  trust  me,  mon- 
seigneur.  Any  evidence  I  could 
bring  could  .not  be  supported,  and 
would  assuredly  be  discredited.  Will 
you  believe  me,  monaiegneur?" 

The  Cardinal  hesitated — then  nodded 
assent      "Anything  else?" 

"  'Ware  the  knife,  monseigneur.  No 
opportunity  will  be  neglected." 

Richelieu  smiled,  and,  opening  his 
coat,  revealed  an  undershirt  of  the 
finest  mail;  but  there  was  no  response 
on  the  face  of  de  la  Garda 

.  "Remember  the  great  Duke  of  Guise, 
monseigneur,"  he  said,  touching  his 
neck.  "I  should  recommend  your 
Bminence  to  wear  a  gorget  till  the  dan- 
ger is  past." 

It  was  close  on  six  when  de  Genlia 
approached  the  Oardlnal's  quarters. 
He  passed  the  outer  guards  unchal- 
lenged, save  for  the  formal  exchange 
of  sign  and  countersign,  and  so  walked 
to  the  entrance  of  the  private  apart- 
ments where  de  la  Garde  was  on  duty. 
Then  came  strange  happenings.  De 
Genlis  took  oft  his  boots  and  was  es* 
corted  in  his  stockinged  feet  to  a 
closet,  opening  into  the  oratory,  and 
the  door  gently  closed  on  him.  De  la 
Garde  walked  noisily  back  to  his  post. 
For  interminable  minutes  de  Genlia 
waited.  The  atmosphere  was  close 
and  oppressive;  the  heavy  scent  of  the 
f«lnt  wax-tapers  was  nauseating; 
through  the  dimness  they  appeared,  as 
he  gased  through  the  narrow  chink  of 
the  door,  to  contract  and  »pand,  to 
take .  shapes,  menacing  shapes;  with 
every  sound  he  seemed  to  hear  the 
tread  of  the  Guard  adyancing  to  arrest 
Wiii¥   At  last— at  last,  came  a  soft 


footfall,  and  the  door  of  the  omtory 
was  opened. 

De  Genlis  shrank  back  for  n  mo- 
ment, and  then  very  cautiously  peeped 
out.  Before  the  altar  a  figure  could 
be  dimly  descried  kneeling,  motionless. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  scarlet 
simar,  the  red  robe  of  the  OardinaL 
De  Genlis  noted  wh^re  the  lace  fell 
away  round  the  neck  and  oyer  the  left 
shoulder,  and  measured  bis  distance, 
once  and  again*  Then,  with  the  bound 
of  a  panther,  he  sprang  on  his  victim 
and  struck  home. 

Home!  The  point  glinted  from  some 
hidden  steel,  and,  ere  he  could  repeat 
the  blow  his  wrist  was  seised  as  In  a 
vice.  There  was  scarce  the  semblance 
of  a  struggle,  and  he  was  disarmed  and 
lying  helpless  on  his  back. 

"Once  too  often,  M,  de  Genlis,** 
panted  de  la  Garde.  "Caught  at  lastr 
Then,  raising  his  voica  *'JJo{d,  there 
—Guards  I" 

A  dozen  men  came  clattering  into 
the  room. 

"Take  this  man  to  the  guard-hooser 
he  ordered,  "and  bestow  him  there  till 
his  Bminence's  pleasure  be  known. 
An  attempt  at  assassination,"  he  ex> 
plained,  as  the  ofllcer  on  duty  came, 
and  then,  in  a  whisper,  as  he  threw  off 
the  Oiardinal*s  robe,  "An  alfalr  of 
state,  my  officer." 

Hardly  had  the  prisoner  been  re- 
moved when  Richelieu  entered.  De 
la  Garde  was  waiting  at  attention,  9^ 
parently  quite  calm,  except  for  slightly 
quickened  breathing. 

"Well,  monsieur,"  demanded  the 
Cardinal,  "what  is  it?  I  heard  some- 
things—something  that  sounded  as  if — 
as  if  I  had  not  done  ill  to  trust  yon." 
"If  your  BSminence  will  examine  the 
collar  of  your  robe  which  is  on  yonder 
chair,  and  look  at  my  gorget,  yon  wHl 
see  the  explanation.  The  poniard  lies 
there,  on  the  floor.  M.  de  Genlis  Is  In 
the  guard-house." 
Richelieu  did  as  h^  wi^s  requested. 
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'Yes/'  he  said,  after  a  whUe.  ''I 
think  I  understand.  Still — something 
a  little  more  definite,  please.*' 

*The  iflot,  your  Bminence,  was  to 
stab  you  at  your  prayers.    De  Gtonlis 
was  admitted  by  me,  his  fellow  con- 
i^lrator»    and    concealed    in    yonder 
closet.    He  was  then  to  8|>ring  out  and 
stab  you,  and  I  was  to  allow  him  to 
^lipe.      After  which/'  de  la  Oarde 
laug-hed  gently,  "I  suppose  I  was  to  be 
«hot  for  negligence — ^perhaps  tortured." 
"Yes,  yes.      But  what  actually  hap- 
pened?" 

**I  ventured  to  borrow  your  robe, 
monselgneur,  and  to  take  your  place 
at  your  devotions — and  was  duly 
stabbed  in  the  neck.  Fortunately  I 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  and" 
— ^touching  his  gorget — ^"had  taken  pre- 
cautions. After  that  it  was  not  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  oyerpower  de  Oenlis." 
"He  will  not  see  another  sun  set  It 
may  be  advisable  to  condemn  him  for 
attempting  to  assassinate  the  General- 
in-Chief.  In  the  meantime,  M.  de  la 
Garde,  you  have  done  well,  and  more 
than  well.  How  can  I  reward  you?" 
"Tour  Eminence  seemed  recently  to 
question  my  possession  of  certain  qual- 
ities," replied  de  la  Garde  quietly.  "I 
should  like  to  be  permitted  to  try  to 
prove  I  have  them  in  some  degree." 

"A  strange  request,"  consented  the 
Cardinal;  "but  then,  as  I  have  ob- 
served more  than  once,  you  are  a 
strange  fellow.    Proceed." 

"I  am  M.  de  Mestre."  The  voice 
was  as  unmoved  as  if  the  words  had 
been,  "I  am  a  Frenchman."  The  Car- 
dinal started  and  swore. 

**Diable!  I  suspected  you  from  the 
first,  or  rather  at  first,  but  de  Genlis 
and    that    accursed   portrait   deceived 
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'The  portrait  was  taken  many  years 
ago,  monselgneur.  Besides,  my  hair 
being  close  and  my  beard  shaved  made 
a  very  great  difference.  '  De  Genlis 
recognised  me,  nevertheless." 

"He  did?" 

"Yes;  but  I  suppose  he  thought  t 
should  be  more  useful  at  large  and  in 
his  power  than  in  the  Bastile." 

Richelieu  was  staring  at  the  man. 
There  was  a  subtle  change  in  him,  a 
more  assured  bearing,  as  of  one  who 
has  conquered. 

At  length  the  Cardinal  spoke.  His 
voice  was  gentle,  but  not  wholly 
friendly. 

"I  am  much  indebted  to  you,  M.  de 
Mestre,  and  you  will  not  find  me  un- 
grateful, but  I  am  disappointed.  From 
a  gentleman  of  France  one  expects,  if 
not  the  whole  truth,  at  any  rate  not 
falsehood.  Any  one  can  outwit  by 
such  means.  Now,  when  I  questioned 
you  at  the  Chftteau  de  Mestre,  you  did 
not  tell  me  the  truth." 

"Pardon  me,  your  Bminence,  I  told 
the  absolute  truth.  I  said  M.  de  Mes- 
tre had  escaped  disguised  as  a  servant; 
and  so  he  had.  I  am  here  to  prove  it. 
I  told  you  that,  spurred  you  never  so 
hard,  you  would  not  overtake  him,  and 
I  was  holding  your  horse." 

Richelieu  swung  away  down  the 
room  with  angry  strides,  and  for  a 
minute  there  was  an  acute  silence. 
Then  the  Cardinal  spoke: 

"I  think,  M.  de  Mestre,  you  told  me 
of  a  certain  vow  you  were  keeping,  till 
you  had  recovered  your  name  and  es- 
tates. My  friend,  I,  Richelieu,  relieve 
you  of  that  vow.  To-morrow,  if  you 
still  care  to  serve  me,  you  will  take 
your  place  ML  de  la  Garde,  as  M.  de 
Mestre." 

Clmude  B.  Anwofi. 
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The  two  hnndred  years  that  have 
passed  since  Samuel  Johnson  was  born 
at  Lichfield  have  given  him  a  secure 
and  unique  position  in  the  affections  of 
bis  countrymen.  He  has  almost  be* 
come  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  Engr- 
lish  people.  He  embodies  all  that  we 
most  admire  in  ourselyes.  When  we 
pretend  to  laugh  at  our  national  char- 
acter, we  call  It  John  Bull;  when  we 
wish  to  glorify  It,  we  call  It  Samuel 
Johnson.  There  have  been  greater 
writers  among  the  Bnglieh,  but  none  of 
them  would  be  so  readily  accepted  as  a 
public  trustee.  The  supremacy  of 
Shakespeare  is  not  to  be  challenged, 
but  Shakespeare  la  too  great,  too 
catholic,  and,  when  all  is  said,  too  un- 
intelligible, to  stand  for  the  typical 
Englishman.  Moreover,  Shakespeare 
is  first  of  all  a  poet;  his  business  is  a 
kind  of  universal  sympathy;  and  we  do 
not  know  how  to  count  on  the  man 
who  exercised  a  faculty  so  illimitable 
and  so  chameleon-like.  Johnson  was 
an  author  almost  by  accident;  it  is  the 
man  who  is  dear  to  us,  the  man  with 
all  his  dogmatic  prejudices,  his  stoical 
courage,  his  profound  melancholy,  his 
hatred  of  sentimental  palliatives,  his 
fits  of  narrowness,  his  tenderness  to  all 
human  frailty.  If  he  has  had  less 
reputation  than  he  deserves  as  a 
writer,  it  Is  because  he  has  overshad- 
owed his  own  fame.  His  success  with 
the  pen  Is  like  the  success  of  a  personal 
friend;  it  pleases  us,  and  enables  us  to 
vindicate  our  affection  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to 
luYo  him.  As  for  ourselves,  we  know 
that  he  was  capable  of  this,  and  more 
than  this.  He  writes  noble  prose,  but 
we  read  between  the  lines  to  find  a 
more  Intimate  delight.  The  splendid 
confident  march  of  a  reasoned  para- 
graph Is  less  to  us  than  the  traces  we 
detect   in   It   of  our    boon-fellow   and 


teacher,  with  his  exuberances  and  pet- 
ulances and  Impulses  of  love  and  hate. 
It  is  a  wonderful  triumph  of  char- 
acter, and  we  feel  it  to  be  as  creditable 
to  us  as  to  Johnson  himself.  If  a 
purely  literary  history  were  made  of 
the  story  of  his  life,  the  esteem  In 
which  he  is  held,  amounting  almost  to 
Idolatry,  would  indeed  be  difficult  to 
explain.  His  greatest  work,  the 
"Lives  of  the  I*oet8,"  was  produced, 
with  pain  and  reluctance,  when  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age.  In  his  early 
years,  when  be  sought  the  notice  of 
the  public,  he  wrote  two  satires  hi 
verse,  grave  indeed  and  full  of  a  sad 
sincerity,  but  not  altogether  unlike  the 
Imitative  literary  exercises  of  an  ad* 
niirer  of  Juvenal.  Then  followed  a 
tale  of  anonymous  essays,  prefaces  and 
translations,  sufficient  unto  their  day, 
not  rescued  and  reprinted  until  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tbe 
"Dictionary,"  great  work  though  it  be, 
might  have  been  successfully  carried 
through  by  a  merely  mechanical  genlns. 
The  "Rambler"  was  never  popular;  for 
every  one  reader  that  it  found  Addi- 
son's "Spectator"  found  sixty.       Tbe 

Idler"  was  hardly    more    successful. 

Rasselas,"  that  most  melancholy  of 
fables,  and  the  "Journey  to  the  West- 
ern Hebrides,"  that  most  ceremonioas 
of  diaries,  enjoyed  what  can  only  be 
called  a  success  of  esteem.  In  short, 
no  one  of  Johnson's  works  marked  a 
sudden  or  decisive  conquest  of  the  pub- 
lic, unless  it  were  the  "Dictl<»iary,'* 
which  was  a  laborious  piece  of  compll* 
otion.  Yet  their  effect  was  cumula- 
tive; their  author  went  on  living  and 
talking  and  writing  in  London,  until 
by  a  slow  and  insensible  process  he 
was  recognized  as  the  greatest  man  of 
bis  time.  Superstition  began  to  at- 
tach to  his  soylngs  and  doings.  He 
lind  never  made  any  advances  to  tbe 
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pubHc;  and  the  poblUi,  which  is  like  a 
viit  In  ilfi  devotion  to  those  who  ignore 
it,  came  to  him  and  fawned  on  him. 
The  tribute  was  paid,  not  to  his  success 
in  pleasing,  but  to  his  careless  strength. 
The  public,  after  all,  is  a  shrewd  critic 
of     its     worshippers     and    sectaries. 
When  a  man  studies  it  and  flatters  it, 
it  is  pleased,  but  not  deceived.       It 
Ieuows  itself  to  be  the  patron  of  its 
must  sealous  suitors,  and  treats  them 
with  a  certain  proprietary  kindness.  No 
one  ever  dared  to  approach  Johnson  iu 
this  fashion;  he  never  had  a  patron,  he 
never  went  a  yard  out  of  his  way  to 
court  public  approbation,  for  twenty 
years  he  held  on  without  complaint, 
until  in  the  end  he  dominated  and  en- 
slaved the  opinion   that   he  had  not 
sought   to   conciliate.       Some   writers 
are  great  by  their  power  of  self-ex- 
pression;  they  distil   themselves  in  a 
book,  and  give  away  all  their  secrets. 
A  small  man  can  produce  a  great  book 
if  he  knows  how  to  put  almost  the 
whole  of  himself  into  it    What  re- 
mains is  a  mere  husk,  to  disappoint  ad- 
mirers of  the  book  who  seek   for  a 
more  personal  contact  with  its  author. 
Rousseau,  whom  Johnson  held  to  be  a 
very  bad  man,  might  be  regarded  in 
another  light  as  a  very  empty  man,  the 
wasted  matrix  of  a  very  remarkable 
book.    Johnson  was  great  by  his  re- 
serves; the  best  of  him  was  withheld 
from  literature;  his  books  were  mere 
outworks.      Behind  those  ramparts  his 
lif^  was  passionately  private,  so  that 
those  who  gained  access  to  the  warmth 
and  light  that  was  within  felt  privi- 
leged indeed.    They  had  not  to  fear 
that  they  would  be  betrayed  to  make  a 
public   holiday.       It  is  small   wonder 
that  the  public,  who  were  denied  so 
much,   felt  the  torment  of  curiosity, 
and  at  last  submitted  themselves  ab- 
solutely  to   the  dictator  of   the  age. 
•They  came  in  all  humility,  not  as  pa- 
trons, but  as  pupils.  Johnson  was  con- 
stitutionally incapable  of  gratifying  a 


patron  by  writing  or  by  speech;  his 
conversation  was  a  long  series  of  sur- 
prises; it  was  not  his  wont  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  those  who  talked  with 
him.  To  enjoy  his  company  a  man 
was  compelled  to  qualify  either  as  a 
combatant  or  as  a  disciple.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  virtue  of  Boswell  that  he 
did  well  in  both  characters. 

Johnson  was  a  famous  moralist,  but 
it  would  l>e  wrong  to  attribute  his 
deepest  influence  to  thi^  cause,  unless 
morality  be  understood  in  the  widest 
of  all  possible  senses.  A  man  who  is 
praised  for  his  morality  Is  praised  not 
so  much  for  himself  as  for  his  con- 
formity to  certain  recognized  stand- 
ards. Johnson,  it  is  true,  was  a  con- 
formist by  principle,  but  the  most  win- 
ning part  of  his  character  was  all  his 
own.  He  is  the  humorous  English- 
man, who,  if  he  cannot  please  by  be- 
ing himself,  is  content  not  to  please, 
and  gives  the  matter  no  further 
thought  The  other  peoples  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Scotch  and  the  Welsh,  sel- 
dom attain  to  this  natural  and  regal 
simplicity.  They  are  uneasily  aware 
of  a  civilization  stronger  than  their 
own,  pressing  on  them  at  all  points; 
so  that  they  often  run  to  the  extremes 
of  defiance  and  servility.  The  adapt- 
ability of  the  Scot  has  been  a  great 
instrument  of  empire,  but  the  key  to 
the  imperial  position  is  to  be  found  In 
English  custom  and  English  character, 
as  it  is  exemplified  in  Samuel  Johnson. 
He  was  as  self-contained  and  simple 
as  a  child— often,  too,  as  wayward  as 
a  child.  A  kind  of  luminous  sincerity 
and  individuality  is  what  makes  him 
so  irresistible..  Report,  even  the  re- 
port of  Boswell,  probably  does  too  lit- 
tle justice  to  the  incalculable  part  of 
Johnson's'  character — to  the  sayings 
that  he  utterM  when  lie  was  thinking 
aloud.  A  reporter  remembers  what 
he  uQder^tands^  and  sets  down  what 
his  readers  wiU  app^recjate.  The  gen- 
ius of  Boswell  appears  not  least  In 
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tliis,  that  he  wiift  willing,  on  occasion, 
to  record  Johnson's  most  whimsical 
and  irresponsible  remarks.  But  he 
must  have  Omitted  or  neglected  by  far 
the  greater  number.  Those  that  he 
has  preserved  are  perhaps  the  most  de- 
lightful and  convincing  things  in  his 
book.  **I  find,"  said  Johnson,  after  his 
interview  with  King  George,  "that  it 
does  a  man  good  to  be  talked  to  by 
his  Sovereign.      In  the  first  place,  a 

man  cannot  be  in  a  passion "  Here 

he  was  Interrupted,  and  his  account  of 
other  lesser  advantages  is  lost  to  the 
world.  "A  man  who  rides  out  for  an 
appetite,"  he  once  said,  ''consults  but 
little  the  dignity  of  human  nature." 
Or  take  Boswell's  half-apologetic  rec- 
ord of  an  evening  spent  at  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers's  in  the  Temple,  In  the  com- 
pany of  a  gentleman  who  had  Just  em- 
ployed Mr.  Chambers  to  draft  his  will, 
devising  his  estate  to  his  three  sisters, 
in  preference  to  a  remote  heir  male. 
Johnson  called  the  sisters  "three  do\o- 
Aies"  and  maintained  that  an  ancient 
estate  should  always  go  to  males. 

I  have  known  him.  at  times  [says 
the  biographer]  exceedingly  diverted 
at  what  seemed  to  others  a  very  small 
sport.  He  now  laughed  Immoder- 
ately, without  any  reason  that  we 
could  perceive,  at  our  friend's  making 
his  will;  called  him  the  teHaior,  and 
added,  "I  daresay  he  thinks  he  has 
done  a  mighty  thing.  He  won't  stay 
till  he  gets  home  te  his  seat  in  the 
country,  to  produce  this  wonderful 
deed;  he'll  call  up  the  landlord  of  the 
first  inn  on  the  road;  and,  after  a  suit- 
able preface  upon  the  mortality  and 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  will  tell  him 
that  he  should  not  delay  making  his 
will;  and  'here,  Sir,'  will  he  say,  'is  my 
will,  which  I  have  just  made,  with  the 
asststanee  of  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
te  the  kingdom';  and  he  will  read  it 
to  him  (langhlng  all  the  time).  He  be- 
lieves he  has  made  this  will;  but  he 
did  not  make  it;  you.  Chambers,  made 
it  for  him.  I  trust  you  have  had  more 
conscience  than  to  make  him  say,  'be- 
fog of  sound  understanding*;  ha,  ha, 


ha!  I  hope  he  has  left  me  a  legacj. 
I'd  have  his  will  turned  into  verse,  like 
a  baUad." 

In  this  playful  manner  did  he  ron 
on,  exulting  in  his  own  pleasantry, 
which  certainly  was  not  such  as  migiit 
be  expected  from  the  author  of  **The 
Rambler,"  but  which  is  here  preserved 
that  my  readers  may^  be  acquainted 
even  with  the  slightest  occcasiooal 
characteristics  of  so  eminent  a  man. 

Something  of  Boswell's  genius  is  re- 
vealed   in    a   passage   like   this.    The 
genius  of  Johnson  is  harder  to  cap- 
ture and  define.    Perhaps  It  might  be 
said  to  consist  in  an  unfailing  instinct 
for  the  realities  of  life.      When  he  ut- 
ters what  sounds  like  a  commonplace. 
It  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be 
something  far  different  from  a  com- 
monplace, something  that  calls  atten- 
tion  back   to  the  forgotten  essential, 
which,  when  once  it  is  remembered, 
puts  an  end  to  the  idle  play  of  theory. 
"A  man  is  loath  to  be  angry  at  him- 
self."     "Babies  do  not  want  to  hear 
about   babies."       "The   great  end   of 
comedy  is  to  make  an  audience  merry.'* 
"When  a  man  is  tired  of  London  he  Is 
th^  of  life."    "A  cow  is  a  very  good 
animal  in  a  field,  but  we  turn  her  out 
of  a  garden."    "No  man  is  a  hypocrite 
in  his  pleasures."    "It  is  a  sad  thing 
for  a  man  to  lie  down  and  die."    These 
are  not  wit  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
word;  but  if  they  be  understood  in 
their  context,  as  they  were  suggested 
by  the  discussion  in  hand,  they  are 
rarer  and  more  potent  than  any  wit. 
Nothing  that  Johnson  ever  said  could 
conceivably    be    coveted    by    George 
Selwyn,  or  Theodore  Hook,  or  Douglas 
Jerrold.    He    retailed    no     anecdotes. 
To  Lord  Shelbume,  who  once  asked 
him  to  repeat  a  story  for  the  benefit 
of  some  who  had  not  heard  it,  he  re- 
plied, "Indeed,  my  lord,  I  will  not    I 
told  the  circumstance  first  for  my  own 
amusement,  but  I  will  not  be  dragged 
in  as  story-teller  to  a  company."    LIfte 
was  for  him  too  short  and  serious  (and. 
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It  might  be  added,  too  fall  of  real  de- 
ligbt)  to  be  wasted  In  the  recital  of  hr- 
releyant  Jests.  *'A  story/*  he  said 
once,  **i8  a  specimen  of  homan  man- 
ners, and  derlTOs  Its  sole  value  from 
Its  truth."  Bven  its  truth  would  not 
justify  the  recital  unless  it  were  a 
useful  truth,  opposite  to  the  discourse, 
or  fit  for  the  need  of  the  moment  He 
never  cheapened  life,  nor  depreciated 
company,  by  embellishing  it  with  im- 
ported wit  and  wisdom,  as  musicians 
are  called  in  to  entertain  those  who 
have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
entertain  one  another.  He  was  a  lover 
of  company,  and  a  lover  does  not  value 
these  aids  to  social  pleasure.  He  was 
a  moralist,  a  great  expounder  of  gen- 
eral truths,  yet  it  was  he  who  said,  "I 
had  rather  see  the  portrait  of  a  dog 
that  I  know  than  all  the  allegorical 
pictures  they  can  show  me  in  the 
world." 

The  TimM. 


Because  all  Johnson's  wisdom  is 
vital,  springing  fh>m  the  occasion,  he 
is  the  first  of  all  our  great  men  dead 
whom  we  would  choose  to  revive  for 
l^e  sake  of  his  commentary  on  the 
events  of  our  own  age.  Boswell  loved 
to  test  his  great  man  by  devising  new 
situations  and  multiplying  occasions 
for  judgment.  Who  would  not  wish 
to  be  the  first  to  travel  with  Johnson 
in  a  motor-car?  What  would  he  have 
said  if  he  had  been  told  that  the  pulpit 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Lichfield 
was  to  be  used  for  a  sermon  eulogizing 
his  virtues?  We  cannot  tell;  no  one 
ever  succeeded  in  antic4>ating  his  ver- 
dicts. But  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
would  have  felt  a  pleasure  as  deep  as 
life  in  the  thought  that  two  hundred 
years  after  the  day  of  his  birth  he 
would  be  loved  by  his  countrymen  and 
honored  by  a  national  celebration. 
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Pe<^le  pass  me  in  the  street  without 
41  second  glance;  sometimes  even — I 
can't  say  why — ^with  a  slightly  amused 
smile.  And  yet,  did  they  but  know  it, 
I  am  no  common  man.  I  have  done 
what  no  one  ever  did  before — ^what.  In 
all  human  probability,  no  one  will  ever 
<lo  again. 

It  happened  this  summer,  when  I 
was  staying  in  the  country  with  the 
Plimpleys.  (Quite  a  re(Q)ectable  fam- 
ily. At  least,  they  have  gryphons  on 
their  gateposts.)  When  I  had  been 
there  three  days,  and  had  beaten  them 
an  at  golf-croquet,  I  asked  if  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  Brodtihaw  in  the 
House.  "Oh,  but,"  they  said,  ''you 
must  stop  for  our  Church  Basaar  to- 
morrow. 8m6k  fun."  It  seemed  that 
the  parlshionen  of  BCarket  Shortwayte 
had  recklessly  built  a  Gothic  cottage 
for  their  sexton,  and  now  owed  £429 


139.  Id  for  it.      So  I  stayed. 

When  we  got  into  the  marquee  the 
Plimpleys,  to  a  woman,  deserted  me, 
and  I  stood  stranded  in  a  circling 
throng  till  a  girl  came  up  to  me  with 
something  large  and  smooth  and  round, 
worked  all  over  with  white  cauliflow- 
ers. 

"You  wai  buy  it,  won't  you?"  she 
said. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"Only  ten  shiUhigs." 

"Yes,  but  lotol  is  it?"  I  persisted. 

"Why,  a  cushion,  of  course,"  said 
she. 

"Sorry,"  said  I,  "but  my  size  Is 
nines."  So  I  lost  her,  and  went  and 
stood  by  a  lucky-tub,  where  a  female 
bevy  was  fishing,  with  loud  shrieks, 
for  parcels,  at  a  shilling  a  bite:  sheer 
gambling— horrid!  I  turned  to  a  grim, 
military-looking     person      who      was 
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watching  with  appaxent  disapproval, 
and  said,  "Tot,  tut,  this  sort  of  thing** 
— I  had  met  him  the  day  before  at  the 
Squire's  but  hadn't  a  notion  who  he 
was — ^"thls  sort  of  thing  makes  one 
almost  sigh  for  Dls-eetabllshment — 
what?" 

It  was  a  bad  effort,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  the  patron  of  the  living, 
and  vicar's  warden,  and  all  that  So 
I  lost  him;  and  then  a  girl  came  up  to 
me  with  a  sort  of  camp-bed — same  girl 
and  same  cushion,  in  fact 

"Won't  you  change  your  mUid?"  she 
said. 

"I  have  changed  It,"  said  I;  "I 
thought  they  were  cauliflowers,  and 
now  I  believe  they  are  plne-apples." 

"Oh!  you're  horrid,"  she  said.  So 
we  parted  again,  and  I  drifted  up  to 
the  end  where  the  band  (brass)  was 
playing  a  selection  of  ecclesiastical  mu- 
sic. At  least,  "The  Gadabout  Girl." 
But,  the  breeze  from  a  bombardon  set- 
ting in  too  stiffly  for  me,  even  with 
my  collar  up,  I  won  through  to  the  Art 
Gallery.  You  know  the  sort  of  thing 
— a  framed  receipt  for  overweight  lug- 
gage labelled  "The  Last  Charge  at 
Waterloo,"  kind  so  on. 

"Tut,  tut,"  I  said  to  the  curate- 
showman,  "if  the  Church  encourages 
you  to  do  this,  my  boy,  I  shall  have 
to    think    about    voting    for    Dis-es- 

tab "    And  then  I  found  the  patron 

of  the  living  beside  me,  eyeing  me  sus- 
piciously askance.  Real  Pan-Angli- 
cans rather  terrify  me — I  always  sus- 
pect them  of  a  hankering  after  thumb- 
s<^ws;  so  I  went  out  again;  and  s?te 
came  round  for  the  third  time. 

"It's  getting  shop-soiled,"  I  said. 
"Better  have  your  Summer  Sale,  and 
let  it  go  at  half-price." 

"Oh,  you  are  horrid,"  she  said;  but 
she  smiled  (such  a  kind  face),  and  I 
wandered  away  upon  a  disconsolate 
search  for  Plimpleys. 

Next  time  she  came  round  it  was 
green;  It  had  been  red  before. 


"This  is  the  other  jside  of  it,^''she  ex- 
plained. 

"Heavens!  .  .  .  Well,  at  any 
rate  I  know  the  worst  now,"  said  I* 
And  then  the  arrival  of  a  plethoric  gen- 
tleman in  gaiters  and  a  black  aproD 
threw  the  tent  into  a  state  of  seething 
excitement,  and  we  had  to  look  to  our- 
selves. By  the  time  I  had  straight- 
ened my  collar  and  tie  and  recovered* 
my  hat  she  stood  before  me  once  more.. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "you're  the 
ninth  girl  with  a  cushion — Oh!  It's  you  I 
No,  not  to-day,  thank  you«"  But  the 
next  time  we  met,  as  I  couldn't  think 
of  anything  more  to  say,  I  bought  it  for 
ten  shillings.  "And  will  you  kindly 
put  it  in  paper  for  me?"  I  said. 

"Hold  it  while  I  go  and  look  for  a 
Teleffraph,^*      she     commanded,      and- 
straightway  deserted  me. 

Shortly  afterwards,  catching  aUflxt 
of  a  Pllmpley  at  last,  I  made  towards 
her  eagerly,  to  ask  if  I  might  go  home 
and  have  a  quiet  cry.  Without  a  sign 
of  recognition  she  turned  from  me  and 
deliberately  got  lost  again!  I  tried  to 
approach  others;  I  thirsted  for  human 
companionship;  but  I  had  become  an 
outcast.  People  thought  I  wanted  to 
sell  It    Cowards!  Oh!  the  cowards! 

When  I  was  at  my  very  lowest  a 
voice  sounded  mockingly  in  my  ear: 
"Aren't  you  glad  you  came." 

I  scowled  fiercely,  and  she  passed  on 
with  a  plnk-and-purple  tea-cosy. 

The  slow  minutes  wore  on,  and 
there  seemed  nothing  in  all  the  world 
to  do  but  cast  my  cushion  down  on 
some  unoccupied  spot  and  sit  on  it  I 
was  debating  whether  to  do  this,  or  to 
jam  it  suddenly  into  the  trumpet  of 
the  gramophone  that  had  opened  fire 
on  my  left,  raise  the  wild  war-cry  of 
my  clan,  and  make  a  dash  for  freedom, 
when  a  lady  in  front  of  me  put  up  her 
lorgnette  and  studied  my  cushion  with 
a  cold  and  passionless  gaie. 

"Mildred,"  she  said  to  her  daughter, 
— ^who  was  old  enough,  as  even  Miss 
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Button  '  would  ikdmlt;  but  no  matter — 
"Mildred,  aide  that  young  man  the  price 
of  hlB  cQBhlon." 

At  that— perhaps  It  was  something 
in  the  tone  of  her  voice — ^an  inexplica- 
ble longing  to  show  my  independence 
assailed  me;  to  look  her  straight  in  the 
eyeglasses  and  say:  '*No»  madam,  no. 
Take  your  paltry  money  elsewhere. 
Civis  Bomanua  turn, — and  it*s  my  cush- 
ion. A  large  thing,  but  mine  own." 
But  as  I  stood  there,  bowed  down  like 
n  man  grown  prematurely  old,  holding 
up  my  incubus  desperately  with  both 
hands  by  a  fold  of  its  skin,  my  spirit 
weakened. 

"What  is  the  price  of  that  cushion, 
please?''  said  Mildred  frostily. 

"Fifteen  shillings  spot  cash,"  I  re- 
plied.     "Thank  you-" 

They  took  it  from  me.  Somehow 
they  took  it  from  me,  and  I  stood  erect 
again,  a  free  man.  Oh!  the  blessed- 
ness of  that  moment!  Free,  free,  and 
with  the  best  years  of  my  life,  per- 

Ponefa. 


liaps,  still  before  me.  I  plunged  gaily 
into  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  I  laughed 
aloud,  I  no  longer  minded  the 
band.    ... 

Then  came  a  fleeting  vision  of  pur- 
ple-and-pink,  and  an  anxious  voice  in 
my  ear:  "Good  gracious!  whatever 
have  you  done  with  Itf* 

"Sold  it  again,"  I  said  triumphantly, 
"for  fifteen  shillings." 

"No!  The  Vicar  will  be  pleased,"  she 
exclaimed. 

"I  don't  see  why  he  should  be,"  I 
answered  coldly,  and  so  pushed  on, 
heedless  of  the  troubled  wonder  in  her 
eyes. 

Well,  others  may  fly  the  Channel  or 
wander  hungrily  in  absurd  realms  of 
ice.  I  will  not  belittle  their  achieve- 
ments. But  I  am  the  only  man  who 
ever  walked  out  of  a  Church  Bazaar 
richer  than  he  entered  it. 

That  is  my  title  to  Fame.  I  am  con- 
tent to  let  it  rest  at  that 
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Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Cornish 
parish  of  S.  Austell  had  as  its  vicar 
one  Ralph  May  or  Maye — spelling  was 
nothing  accounted  of  in  his  day;  he 
reigned  there  for  nearly  forty  years. 
Of  his  ministrations  we  know  nothing, 
though  we  may  suspect  from  his  rel- 
iques  that,  like  another  "parson  of  the 
good  old  stock,"  he  held  that 

"true  religion  was  to  do 
As  you'd  be   done  by;   which   could 

never  mean 
That  he  should  preach  three  sermons 

in  a  week." 

But  if  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
care  of  the  flock,  it  is  quite  otherwise 
as  to  the  fleece,  for  a  recent  unex- 
pected flnd  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
on  his  business  dealings  with  his  par- 


ishioners; his  "Journal  intime,"  in  the 
shape  of  his  "Tythes-book,"  was  dis- 
covered a  few  years  ago  among  the 
musty  records  of  the  parish  chest.  It 
is  a  marvel  that  it  should  have  sur- 
vived the  vicissitudes  of  three  centu- 
ries— private  account  books  mostly 
flnd  their  way  to  the  flames — and  in- 
deed it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
similar  document  is  still  in  existence; 
these  archives,  by  the  way,  may  owe 
their  preservation  to  the  fact  that  Par- 
son May  was  suceeded  by  his  son  and 
his  grandson;  moreover,  the  vicars  of 
S.  Austell  have  been  long  lived;  Stephen 
Hugoe  was  incumbent  for  sixty-two 
years,  and  two  others  for  over  forty 
years  each,  so  that  there  have  been 
fewer  "new  brooms"  than  usual-  to 
sweep  out  the  chest.    Anyhow,   they 
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have  Bunrlved,  and  this  diaci^ored  and 
dilapidated    ledger,    the    contents    of 
•which  recall  the  tables  of  sines  and 
tangents  or  the  calculations  of  Arab 
merchants,    has    awakened    from    its 
'long  sleep  to  speak  to  as  abont  the 
-sweets  of  office  and  the  means  of  sab- 
sistence  and  the  chaffering  and  bar- 
gaining  of   an    "old-time   parson"    in 
"the  spacious   times   of  Great  Blisa- 
beth."    Litera  scripts  manet. 

But  let  us  examine  it  within  and 
without.  It  is  evidently  of  home  man- 
ufacture; the  leaves  are  crudely 
stitched  together  and  the  paper  is 
coarse  to  a  degree.  On  the  side  it  is 
stated  that  "this  book  of  Tythes  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Hugos  to  Hr.  Harte" — 
Harte  was  a  friend  and  flatterer  of 
Pope  and  tutor  to  the  hopeful  son  of 
Lord  Chesterfield— "on  his  coming  to 
the  living  of  St  Austell  iu  1757."  The 
first  page  is  headed  "St.  Austell  Vicar- 
idge.  Receipts  in  ye  yeares  of  our 
Lord  god  1599,  leOO,  1601.  R.  Maye, 
Vic,"  but  the  entries  actually  extend 
from  1588  to  1606 — some  few  are  as 
late  as  1620.  They  profess  to  be  in 
Latin,  and  most  of  them  are  iu  that 
language  but  with  a  curious  admix- 
ture of  Bnglish — ^the  old  order  was 
then  changing — an  entry  will  some- 
times begin  with  the  one  tongue  and 
end  with  the  other;  some  pages,  how- 
ever, are  entirely  in  Latin  and  others 
as  exclusively  in  English;  the  reader 
shall  have  an  extract— only  a  few  lines 
— from  page  3: 

Carvarth,  inhabitantes. 
[1599] 
-t-John   Vyvian  eenr.    vaccae.,   5d.; 

vituli.,  2d.  ob.;  herbae,  2d.;  poma., 

2d.;  recepi  12d. 
Afio  1600.    rec.  12d.  ut  in  precedente 

[anno]. 
Afio  1601.    vaccae.,  6d;  vituli.,  4d. 

ob.;  herbae.,  2d.;  poma.,  2d.;  can- 

abi.  rec. 
Afio  1608.    vacc,  6d.;  vitul.,  4d.  ob.; 

herb.,  2d.;  poma.,  2d.;  canab.,  2d.; 


matrices,  ld.;:palU.,  2d.;  Una.,  2d. 
prlvata  acqniaita  6d.;  pro  rellere 
lanae  debito  anno  precedente^  16d. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  as  Ben  John- 
sou  was  not  the  only  gifted  Bnglish- 
man  who  knew  "little  Latin  and  less 
Greek,"  if  we  give  a  little  extract  from 
another  page  (page  8)  in  a. translation: 

[1599]  John  Tteleavane  owes  a 
mortuary,  12d.;  cowes,  4d.;  calves, 
21^.;  ewes,  4d.;  fruit,  2d.;  grass, 
2d.;  private  earnings,  12d.  A 
funeral  fee,  7d.;  received. 

1600.  cows,  4d.;  calves,  6d.;  ewes, 
4d.;  fruit,  2d.;  grass,  2d.;  fowls. 
Id.;  private  earnings  of  Nicholas, 
12d.;  received:  private  earnings  of 
John  Treleaven  12d.;  received. 

1601.  cows,  3d.;  calves,  5d.;  ewes, 
8d.;  fruit,  4d.;  grass,  4d.;  private 
earnings,  12d.;  hemp.,  2d.;  received. 

Only  a  few  lines,  but  how  much  do 
they  reveal!  He  takes  the  parishion- 
ers, roughly,  in  their  geographical  or- 
der and  sets  down  their  precise  dues, 
and  each  petty  item  had  to  be  calcu- 
lated afresh  each  year.  But  every 
animal  in  field  or  fold,  almost  every 
apple-tree  or  medlar  in  garth  or  or- 
chard, is  accounted  for.  Our  good 
vicar,  it  must  be  remembered,  lived  on 
the  "small  tithes"^those  from  the 
cereals  fell  to  the  lay  rector.  But 
these  small  tithes  afforded  him  some 
fine  pickings;  many  pennies  (and  be 
does  not  discard  halfpennies  or  farth- 
ings) make  pounds.  And  how  few 
things  escaped  his  net!  Not  only  did 
every  tenth  colt,  calf  or  lamb  (there  Is 
no  mention  of  pigs)  or  its  value  fall  to 
his  share,  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  value 
of  each  animal  bom;  as  soon  as  it  was 
weanable  it  became  titheable.  Bach 
ficece,  too,  was  laid  under  contribu- 
tion: "vellus  lanae"  is  of  not  infrequent 
recurrence.  And  If  sheep,  cows  or 
calves  were  sold  or  left  the  parish  the 
claim,  the  lien,  went  witik  them;  thns 
Agnes  Scollier  paid  82d.  "pro  agno  ven- 
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dito/'  and  we  often  hear  of  "vacce 
delocate  or  bovea  delocatt'*      And  so 

• 

sbarp  was  his  outlook  that  In  one 
place  he  gives  a  list  of  the  sheep  pas- 
tured In  Trewydel  on  13  Jane  1004; 
"of  old  wethers  23;  young  wethers  81; 
old  yewes  28;  Rammes  3;  yew  hoggets 
43/*  but  this  list  may  have  reference 
to  agistment;  tithe  was  payable  on  the 
profits  made  by  feeding  cattle  on  com- 
mons or  elsewhere.  It  was  also  paid 
on  barren  stock,  like  geldings  or  steers. 
Then  there  Is  frequent  mention  of 
hens  (puUl)  and  geese  (anser:  the  word 
Is  always  singular,  but  the  charge,  8d., 
shows  that  It  was  a  flock  of  geese; 
moreover,  no  one  would  keep  one 
goose).  Eggs,  too,  paid  their  quotas, 
and  hives;  mel  (honey)  Is  occasionally 
mentioned.  Milk  did  not  apparently 
furnish  him  any  perquisites,  though  In 
some  parishes  every  tenth  quart  was 
left  at  the  vicarage  or  In  the  church 
porch.  Nor  does  Mr«  May  appear  to 
have  maintained,  as  some  parsons 
were  by  custom  bound  to  do,  "a  com- 
mon Bull  and  a  Boar  ...  for  the 
Increase  of  calves  and  pigs.'!  The 
mention  of  flax  or  hemp  reminds  us 
that  these  were  the  days  of  the  spin- 
nlng-wheel,  when  every  housewife 
made  her  own  llnen<r  The  charges  for 
hay  seldom  exceed  2d. — once  It  Is  12d, 
— but  three  parishioners  are  charged 
vllld.  apiece  on  hay  that  they  had 
bought— probably  on  their  profits.  Not 
much  rye  was  grown  In  this  district, 
but  rye-bread  was  not  unknown;  peas 
and  beans  were  seemingly  scarce. 

But  In  this  seaboard  parish  the 
Vicar's  gains  were  much  augmented  by 
the  tithe  of  fish,  the  "harvest  of  the 
sea";  such  tithes,  Indeed,  have  been 
paid  In  Ck>mwall  almost  within  living 
memoiy.  The  different  boats  mostly 
compounded  for  a  fixed  annual  sum; 
the  Trinity  and  the  Perel  [Pearl?] 
paid  lite,  each;  the  Colt,  which  seems 


to  have  done  a  brisk  trade  In  pilchards 
and  maccrell,"  "xxs.  and  6d."  But, 
alas!  the  good  man  did  noc  always  get 
his  dues,  for  he  complains  of.  the  ar- 
reragia  plsdum— and  npt  of  fish  alone; 
John  Honye,  for  example,  pfild  vUs.  In 
1602,  but  ''lie  oweth  other  vljs."  For 
Tlioa.  AJlyn's  debts  R.  Tredlnan^  had 
stood  surety.  Stephen  Dadow  paid  Ss.- 
2d.  for  de  antique  (sic)  per  patrem 
deblta.  Farmers  and  graziers  often 
compounded,  as  well  as  mariners; 
Easter  was  the  usual  time  for  settle- 
ment. The  compositions  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  reduced  to  writing — ^apart 
from  this  book;  probably  few  of  Mr« 
May's  flock  could  read  or  write,  but 
they  were  made  In  the  presence  of 
witnesses;  the  agreement  for  15s.  de 
anno  In  annum  with  J.  Josephe  waft 
made  "testlbus  Wo.  Carlyan  et 
Bduardo  Hooper."  Most  of  the  tithe- 
payers  seem  to  have  toed  the  line  In 
person:  sometimes  they  got  a  trifle 
back;  of  Johannes  Scolller,  who  paid 
xs.,  the  Vicar  records  that  he  gave 
him  6d.;  of  Phillip  Dadow  that  "com- 
putavlt  pro  omnibus  et  est  dismlssus 
quietus."  Sometimes  the  money  was  re* 
mitted  by  friend  or  neighbor — ^the  par- 
ish then  covered  some  13,000  acres,  so 
the  distances  were  considerable.  Scol- 
ller, who  got  the  sixpence,  on  another 
occasion  "solvit  per  manus  Thome 
Ck)ngon";  "R.  ffarrowe  exoneratur  per 
manus  Johannis  fllil  sul" — ^this  looks 
as  if  no  receipts  were  furnished. 
There  were  evidently  fixed  days  for 
payment,  and  the  Vicar  probably  sat 
in  the  church  to  receive  his  dues;  he 
certainly  did  for  his  Easter  Offerings; 
he  tells  us  w^at  these  obladons  yielded 
In  10(X):  driblets  arrived  most  days  of 
Easter  week,  the  first  day  only  12d., 
the  second  xlje.  vjd.«  terclo  in  ecdesla 
IJs.  Ud.;  on  the  fourth  vijs.  xd.;  on  the 
fifth  xxxviijs.  8d.,  and  on  the  last 
iUU  Js.  4d.;  altogether  £6  3s.  6d. 
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To  their  "Wisdom  of  the  E^ast"  se- 
ries S.  P.  Dutton  &  Go.  add  a  littie 
volume  called  "The  Splendor  of  God." 
It  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  sa- 
cred writings  of  the  Bahals,  with  an 
introduction  by  Brie  Hammond,  who 
expounds  sympathetically  this  Persian 
faith  of  "the  door." 

• 

William  Stearns  Davis,  author  of  "A 
Friend  of  Caesar"  and  several  other 
historical  novels,  and  at  present  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  is  the  author  of  a  conven- 
ient and  compact  "Outline  History  of 
the  Roman  Bmpire"  from  44  B.  G.  to 
378  A.  D.  It  is  a  serviceable  little 
volume  which  fills  a  recognized  gap  in 
historical  text  books  for  college  classes. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  useful  and  attractive  book  for 
children's  supplementary  reading  in 
schools,  or  for  their  reading  at  home  is 
Charles  Morris's  second  book  upon 
"Home  Life  in  All  Lands"  in  which 
the  manners  and  customs  of  uncivil- 
ized peoples  as  to  kings  and  their 
courts,  laws  and  their  penalties,  court- 
ship and  marriage,  travel  and  trans- 
portation, industries,  amusements  and 
much  else  beside  are  entertainingly 
described  and  illustrated.  The  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

A  little  volume  so  useful  that  it  is  a 
marvel  that  no  one  has  prepared  it 
before  is  J.  Walker  McSpaddeu's 
"Waverley  Synopses"  in  which,  within 
the  narrow  compass  of  less  than  three 
hundred  small  but  clearly  printed 
pages,  the  reader  will  find  the  cast  of 
characters  and  ah  outline  of  the  plot 
of  each  of  the  Waverley  novels,  fol- 
lowed by  a  complete  index  of  charac- 
ters of  all  of  them.  The  arrangement 
is  chronological,  in  the  order  of  the  pe- 


riod in  which  the  scenes  are  laid.  The 
little  volume  should  find  its  place  on 
every  shelf  which  holds  the  Waver- 
leys.    T.  Y.  CroweU  &  Co. 

The  three  lectures  which  Professor 
Basil  L.  Gildersleeve  groups  under  the 
title  "Hellas  and  Hesperia"  are  printed 
substantially  as  they  were  delivered  on 
the  Barbour-Page  Foundation  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  They  are 
neither  so  formal  nor  so  formidable  as 
one  might  infer  from  the  title.  They 
are  off-hand,  unpedantic  and  illumin- 
ating discourses,  directing  attention  to 
resemblances  between  Greek  and  Am- 
erican institutions,  conditions,  ways  of 
thought  and  feeling,  life  and  character. 
They  are  easy  reading  and  the  per- 
sona] and  reminiscent  element  gives 
them  a  flavor.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Boy  readers  are  invited  into  a  new 
and  promising  field  of  adventure 
in  "The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Survey"  by 
Francis  Rolt-Wheeler,  which  opens  a 
series  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  stories 
of  the  United  States  service  in  differ- 
ent departments.  The  story  is  wrought 
out  of  actual  experiences  and  is  full  of 
healthful  excitement  The  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Company,  who  publish 
it,  add  "The  Football  Boys  of  Lake- 
port"  to  Mr.  Edward  Stratemeyer's 
Lakeport  series;  open  •'The  Five 
Chums  Series"  by  Norman  Brain- 
erd  with  "Winning  his  Bhoulder 
Straps,"  a  story  of  life  in  a  mllitaiy 
school;  and  offer  to  girl  readers  "The 
Coming  of  Hester"  by  Jean  K.  Balwl. 
a  story  of  school  life,  and  "Mother 
Tucker's  -Seven"  by  AngeHna  W;  Wray. 
All  are  illustrated. 

"Janet  at  Odds"  Is  tM  title  of  the 
new  volume  in  Miss  Anna  Ghapla 
Ray's  "Sidney"  Books,  and  It  describes 
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the  storj  perfectly,  for  clever  Janet, 
baying  taken  upon  her  young  shoal- 
den  the  heavy  task  of  managing  a 
company  of  *^ylng  guests"  dnring 
the  Quebec  pageants,  contrives  to  pat 
herself  in  all  manner  of  false  and 
awkward  positiens.  The  question  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  the  American  occasionally 
ruffles  the  peace  of  the  other  person- 
ages, and  a  comic  baby  amuses  every- 
body  except  the  unfortunate  having 
charge  of  him  for  the  moment  The 
little  company  of  characters  includes 
no  unworthy  figures,  and  the  young 
girls  for  whom  the  book  is  intended 
may  imbibe  some  instruction  in  good 
behavior  from  its  pages.  Little,  Brown 
4t  Go. 

The  gift  of  conferring  dignity  upon 
an  ugly,  awkward,  insignificant,  tact-  , 
less  person  by  the  mere  bestowal  of  all 
the  Christian  virtues  is  so  rare  that 
great  is  the  daring  of  the  author  who 
assumes  himself  to  possess  it;  but  Mrs. 
Henry  Dudeney  has  contrived  to  effect 
the  miracle  in  "Trespass."    It  is  not, 
to  tell  the  truth,  a  literary  season  fa- 
vorable to  the  elegant  sinner;  he  has 
twice  been  sclentiflcally  flayed—both 
times  by  women — ^but  in  each  case  he 
figured  upon  a  crowded  stage  and  hts 
punishment  was  but  one  in  a  proces- 
sion of  incidents.    In  Mrs.  Dudeney's 
book,  there  are  but  three  personages 
of  importance;  the  shiner,  his  victim 
and  the  plain,  rather  ridiculous  man 
who  gives  the  woman  his  name  and 
not  only  forces  his  world  to  accept  her 
at  his  valuation  but  compels  the  sin- 
ner to  show  her  respect  and  to  do 
homage  to  her  protector.    The  author 
minutely  paints  all  three  persons,  and 
is  almost  equally  successful  with  the 
three;  the  fastidious  brute,  the  aspir- 
ing,   absurd    saint,    and    the    woman 
whose  physical  beauty  masters  the  be- 
holder, compelling  req>ect  and  some- 
times   envy    fh>m   those    of    inferior 
charm  even   although   they   are  con- 


scious of  the  superior  beauty  of  good- 
ness. It  is  to  be  feared  that  repetition 
has  left  the  ordinary  novel  reader  too 
cynical  to  find  any  story  of  the  "two 
and  another"  as  moving  as  it  should 
be,  but  in  Mrs.  Dudeney'e  hands,  it 
comes  as  tragic  as  if  quite  unhack- 
neyed* The  book  reveals  her  posses- 
sion of  powers  not  disclosed  or  even 
hinted  in  her  former  novels.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co. 

If  one  child  be  capable  of  destroying 
the   dignity    of   a   state  dinner,    the 
solemnity  of   a   funeral,   the  atatell- 
ness  of  a  wedding,  the  seriousness  of 
any  and  every  conceivable  ceremonial 
occasion,  what  effect  should  half  the 
babies    of    a    neighborhood    produce 
upon  the  life  of  a  gentle,  sensible,  wise 
little  spinster,  whose  days  are  passed 
in   supplying  the  gaps   left  In  their 
nurture  by  the  ignorance,  stupidity,  in- 
dolence or  bad  temper  of  their  paz^ents? 
For  answer,  read  "Miss  Sellna  Lue,"  in 
which  Miss  Maria  Thompson   Davies 
paints  the  portrait  of  a  humble  houses 
hold  saint,  who  makes  her  village  gro- 
cery a  shelter  for  all  the  little  chil- 
dren who  live  near.    Into  her  life  of 
self-sacrifice  come  at  last  a  lovely  girl, 
one  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  a 
handsome  young  artist  out  of  favor 
with  his  millionaire  father  for  prefer- 
ring  art    to   finance,    and   their   love 
makes  a  pretty  romance  of  one  sum- 
mer.   Goodness  so  excessive  as  to  pro- 
voke laughter  is  rare  but  possible,  and 
one  may  find  it  and  enjoy  it  in  read- 
ing "Miss  Sellna  Lue."    Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

Consumption  having  been  well  adver- 
tised by  the  advocates  of  the  fresh  air 
cure,  and  invested  with  novel  terrors 
under  the  name  of  the  "white  plague," 
is  now  so  interesting  to  possible  suffer- 
ers of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of 
health,  that  Mr.  Bdward  O.  Otis's  '*The 
Great  White  Plague,"  will  find  its  cir- 
cle of  readers  quite  prepared  to  re- 
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ceiTe  it.  The  aatbor  reylews  the 
cliangee  iii  the  popular  attitude  to- 
wards the  disease  and  its  treatment, 
discusses  the  measnres  now  deemed 
remedial,  and  gives  interesting  statis- 
tics as  to  the  decrease  in  cases  of  the 
disease.  >  Inasmuch  as  this  decreas^  be- 
gan more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and 
had  risen  to  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
in  some  localities,  it  is  plain  that  the 
value  of  the  new  treatment  is  not  eas- 
ily computed,  but  its  remedial  effect  in 
early  stages  and  its  palliative  effect  in 
all  has  been  demonstrated,  and  Dr. 
Otls's  book, 'being  simply  and  clearly 
written  will  be  an  excellent  agent  in 
aiding  its  good  work.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 

"Why   was   not   this   book    written 
long  ago?"  is  a  question  highly  compli- 
mentary to  the  work  evoking  it,  and 
one  can  hardly  refrain  from  putting  it 
after    examining    Mr.    Hubert    Bouce 
Fuller's  "The  Speakers  of  the  House." 
Mr.  Fuller  begins  his  task  by  giving 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  English  speaker- 
ship and  of  the  Colonial  speakera,  and 
then  epitomizes  the  life  and  work  of 
the  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, giving  a  personal  sketch  of 
each  one,  a  sketch  of  which  the  length 
is  determined  exactly  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  man.      "The  Greatest  of 
American  Speakers'*  is  his  name  for 
Clay.    Stevens   is   a   hero;   Blaine   he 
regards  with  sympathy  so  strong  that 
he  accuses.  Grant  of  plotting  against 
him;  he  reproves  the  present  Speaker 
for  appropriation  of  powers  belonging 
to  his  fellow  members.    As  a  whole, 
the  book  is  well  written,  but  the  in- 
troduction of  such  odd  collocations  of 
syllables  as  "slavocrats"  and  "slavoc- 
racy"  is  to  be  regretted;  the  English 
language  is  quite  adequate  to  express 
the  feelings  of  the  historian,  and  the 
use   of    such   terms    merely   confuses 
readers  to  whom  words  have  a  definite 
meaning.    Little*  Brown  &  Co. 


The.  sole  nnlUcenesi^  between  "Aunt 
Jane  of  Kentucky/'  and  'The  JjasA  of 
Long  Ago"  Is  that  tbe  nine  -stories  o( 
the  latter  are  not  the  same  as  thoae  Id 
the  former  volume.    It  is  true  that  in 
most   cases    this   especial  >  unllkenew 
would  be  the  only  point  of  Importance* 
but  in  the  work  of  Blisa  Calvoi:  Hall, 
as  in  that  of  the  late  Miss  Jewett,  it  is 
the  fine  pervading  spirit  of   charity 
that  is  the  especial  attraction.      Let 
her  write  of  wliat  she  will,  she  makes 
her  readers  see  it  at  its  best  and 
when  her  subject  is  really  congenial 
the  glow  and  f^^or  of  her  manner  Is 
heart  warming.    Two  or  three  pages 
on   flower   perfumes   in    "A   Ride  to 
Town,"  the  first  story  in  this  book,  wiU 
become  classic  if  there  be  any  justice 
in  literary  fate.    The  good  parson  and 
the  princely  squire  of  "The  House  that 
was    a    Wedding    Fee"    are    a    pair 
worthy  to  be  remembered  long.    "Tbe 
Courtship  of  Miss  Amaryllis"   has  a 
w<mderfully  ^dyllic  melancholy;  "Aunt 
Jane  Goes  a-Visiting"  shows  the  possi- 
bility   of   perfect   sympathy    between 
rusticity  and  cosmopolitan  breeding,  "if 
love  be  there";  "The  Marriage  Prob- 
lem in  Goshen"  should  soothe  some  of 
those  who  despair  of  the  republic  be- 
cause  of  divorces;   "An    Bye   for  an 
Eye"  is  a  lesson  in  kindness  for  selfish 
husbands,   and   "The   Beformatlon  of 
Amos"  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  a 
temperance  lecture;  "In  War  Time"  re- 
veals one  of  the  obscure  heroines  of 
the  ClvU  War,  and  "The  Watch  Meet- 
ing" illumines  a  whole  village.    Such 
are  the  stories,  each  one  taking  an  In- 
d^^ndent  and  unhackneyed  view  of 
the  world,  and  worth  reading  even  if 
they  were  written  with  eold  hardness. 
The  book  has  an  Uluminated  title  page, 
and    excellent    pictures    and    chapter 
headings,  by  Mr.  G.  P.   Nelson  and 
Miss  Beulah  Strong  and  a  cover  on 
which  one  sees  Aunt  Jane  thnragh  a 
strawberry  frame,  the  strawbtfry  be-' 
ing  the  present   glory   of  Koitucky. 
Little,  Brown  A  Co, 
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A  TOAST. 

Sea-captains,  and  men  of  the  ships, 

Yon  who  carry  the  country's  fame, 
Yoa  who  sail  where  the  red  sun  dips 

Or  prison  the  utmost  powers  of  flame 

And  steam  down  Channel  to  Orient 

bays 

Broad  and  blue  in  a  stronger  light, 

London  knows,  and  landsmen  praise — 

Follow  your   vigils  and   watch  your 

days; 
Sea-captains,  and  men  of  the  ships, 
'  A  health  to  your  vessels  to-night! 

Sea-captains,  and  men  of  the  deep, 
Who  ride  with  the  English  flag  un- 
furled, 
'Who  share  between  you  the  boon  of 
sle^ 
Watch    on    watch,    half   round    the 
world. 
Here's-  to  the  swoop   of   the   lizard 
gleam, 
The  green-clad  cone  of  the  Bame 
ahead. 
Or  a  signal  of  '^Passed"  from  the  Start 

abeam — 
Fair  runs  to  the  harbors  of  wMch  you 
dream; 
Here's   luck,   and  no  need  for  the 
leadl 

Men  and  women  and  children  at  home 

Follow  your  track   by   the  printed 
l^age, 
Listen  at  night  to  the  wind  and  foam. 

Hold  your  letters  as  love's  true  gage; 
Bough  little  heads  find  Sunda  Strait, 

Aden,  Tacoma,  or  far  Kowloon, 
Bio,  or  'Frisco's  Ooldeu  Gate; 
Mark  your  passage  and  fix  each  date; — 
Sea-captains,  and  men  of  the  deep. 

Turn  again  homeward  soon! 

Think  of  home,  when  the  still,  soft 
sheen 
Of  the  big  moon  glows  on  the  Indian 
bay; 
When  the  engines  race,  and  the  funnels 
lean 
To  right,  to  left,  through  the  sluicing 
spray; 
When  pale  Polaris  her  star-chain  dips 
And  new  worlds  glitter  where  gray 
dawn  frowned: 
Think  of  home,  O  men  of  the  ships, 
Of  those  who  name  you  with  trembling 


And  hear,  sea-captains,  the  echoes  ring 
"A  health  to  the  homeward-bound!" 

WUfrid  L.  Band^. 

The  Spectator. 


WHBBE  TO  GO. 
Leave  the  South!   O,  leave  the  weary 
golden  shore 
Of  the  Midland  Sea, 
Where  a  thousand  ships  have  touched 
before; 
Come  away  with  me 
To  a  place  of  wide,  untrav^ed  waters. 
Silvering  the  leagues  of  sombre  wood, 
Where  the  lake-nymphs  and  the  rivw- 
daughters 
Dance  all  night  along  the  shining 
flood. 

Leave  the  South!  for  she  is  mournful 
with  the  weight 
Of  remembered  years; 
Lapped  in  ancient  splendors,  dim  and 
great, 
Wrought  of  time  and  tears. 
For  the  dark  earth  that  nourishes  her 
flowers 
Hardly  veUs  the  ever-watchful  dead. 
The  purple  vine  and  cypress  in  her 
bowers 
Are    memories    of   passion    and    of 
.   dread. 

But  the   North  lies   all   open   to   the 
morrow 
From  the  fells  to  the  strand; 
Her  clear  morning  wakens,   free  of 
sorrow, 
On  a  timeless  land. 
Dreamily  the  pines  sway  in  slumber, 

Careless  is  the  singing  charm 
Of  the  brook,  which  the  gray  stones 
cumber 
With  a  heavy  arm. 

Till  the  lake-water  ripples  to  the  falling 

Of  low  wings  in  flight, 
And  the  woodland  hears  a  whispering 
and  calling 
Through  the  brief,  golden  night 
Lightly,    from    each    rock-cleft    and 
hollow, 
Little  people  of  the  stones  slip  forth. 
Weaving  spells,  which  the  wanderer 
must  follow 
On  and  on,  through  the  glamor  of  the 
North. 

Ro9aUttd  Trovers, 

The  Itetloii. 
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AN  HOUB  WITH  THE  POPE. 


The  time  is  past  when  one  might 
say,  with  a  certain  erstwhile  ambas8i|- 
dor  of  the  Grand-Dnchy  of  Tuscany: 
"I  have  achieved  my  greatest  diplo- 
matic success;  I  have  succeeded  in 
speaking  with  the  Pope." 

Vatican  manners  have  become  more 
democratic  since  those  days;  and,  how- 
ever true  it  may  be  that  the  august 
recluse  who,  from  his  seat  on  St 
Peter's  throne,  guides  the  destinies  of 
•Catholic  mankind,  has  retained  for  us 
his  grave  and  mysterious  attraction,  it 
is  none  the  less  the  case  that  the  bronze 
gates  wliich  close  the  papal  sanctuary 
to  the  outer  world  are  opened  more  fre- 
quently than  of  old,  not  only  to  dip- 
lomatists and  pilgrims,  but  also  to  the 
mere  casual  travelers  whom  a  feeling 
of  respectful  curiosity  brings  to  their 
threshold. 

The  views  of  Pius  X.  differ  entirely 
from  those  of  his  predecessor  on  this 
point  as  on  many  others.  Pius  X.  is 
a  man  of  the  people,  and  prides  him- 
self upon  it;  Leo  XIII.  was  an  aristo- 
crat, and  never  denied  it.  I  believe, 
in  reality,  that  the  difference  between 
them  was  more  particularly  marked  by 
their  respective  conceptions  of  their 
missions  and  of  the  parts  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  play. 

Leo  XIII.  considered  that  the  pa- 
pacy should  keep  up  the  spell  of  its 
mystery  and  its  splendor  and  fight 
against  the  progress  of  equalitarian 
Ideas  by  setting  itself  to  maintain  in 
all  their  severity  the  strict  and  compli- 
cated forms  of  etiquette  which  the 
Holy  See  had  been  pleased  to  observe 
since  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
Pius  X.,  on  the  other  hand,  when  don- 
ning the  tiara,  declared  that  he  in- 
tended to  be  "the  poor  man's  Pope." 
Taking  his  inspiration  from  the  beau- 
tiful words  spoken  by  Christ  "Come 
to  Me,  all  you  that  labor  and  are  bur- 


dened," he  wished  to  make  himself  ac- 
cessible to  all:  and  it  would  depend 
only  upon  the  goodwill  of  those  around 
him  to  make  him  even  more  accessible 
than  he  already  is. 

I  knew  this  when  I  went  to  the  Vat- 
ican on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit 
to  Rome;  I  knew  how  affable  the 
Pope's  simplicity  was,  but  how  difficult 
any  access  to  his  person  remained  for 
one  who,  like  myself,  had  neglected  to 
provide  himself  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction. 

To  obtain  an  audience  appeared,  to 
those  whom  I  questioned,  an  excess  of 
ambition.  Nevertheless,  I  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  preliminary  steps 
which  had  to  be  taken  in  order  to  ap- 
proach the  presence  of  Pius  X.,  and  I 
was  told  that  I  must  begin  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  kindness  of  Monsignor 
BisletL 

The  maestro  dt  Camera,  who  acts  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies  or  Lord  Cham- 
berlain to  the  Holy  Father,  is  not  very 
difficult  of  access,  although  he  is  bound 
to  deny  himself  to  those  persistent  la- 
dies and  gentlemen — especially  the  la- 
dies— who,  day  after  day,  wish  to  carry 
away  from  the  Vatican  a  blessing  or 
an    autograph.      Their   patience    and 
their  indiscretion  are  alike  indefatiga- 
ble.      They  are  really  terrible,  those 
good  ladies  who    slip    up    Monsignor 
Bisleti's  staircase,  force  their  way  into 
the  waiting-room,  and  there,  with  hats 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  and  with  ag- 
gressive glances  assail  the   beardless 
young  abb6  who  acts  as  secretary  to 
the  distinguished  prelate,  and  who,  in 
his  despair,  invokes  the  aid  of  invisible 
powers  aganst  those  obstinate  canvas- 
sers for  audiences.      His  appeals  avail 
him  not  at  all  for,  to  the  curt  and  dry 
"Impossible"  which  they  receive  full 
in  the  face,  after  three  or  four  hours' 
waiting,  the  fair  postulants  opppse  the  - 
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frank  indifference  of  deaf  people  cling- 
ing to  a  fixed  Idea;  they  sit  down  again 
and  smile. 

The  sight  was  not  of  a  nature  cal- 
culated to  encourage  me.  I  had  al- 
ready perceived  on  the  young  abb6*s 
thin  lips  a  hint,  a  glimmer  of  the  tra- 
ditional demurrer.  I  resolved  to  hus- 
tle things. 

'*I  wish  to  see  Monslgnor  Blsletl  on 
a  matter  of  importance/'  I  said,  pro- 
ducing my  card. 

"I  doubt  whether "  he  began. 


♦*i 


'Please  give  him  my  card." 
Ten  minutes  later  I  was  shown  in 
to  the  head  of  the  papal  household. 

His  slender  figure  emerged,  violet- 
clad,  from  a  dark  corner  of  the  spa- 
cious study  in  which  he  receives  his 
visitors.  The  suppleness  of  his 
movements  and  the  keenness  of  his 
glance  make  him  appear  the  classical 
type  of  the  Roman  prelate.  The  head 
is  intelligent,  the  lips  pale;  the  eyes, 
for  all  their  sharpness,  have  that  look 
of  weariness,  which  is  not  without  its 
charm,  of  eyes  that  have  read  much. 
He  speaks  most  European  languages 
admirably,  and  his  manner  Is  cour- 
teous in  the  extreme. 

When  I  confessed  the  object  of  my 
visit  he  seemed  profoundly  astonished. 
"You  wish  to  see  the  Holy  Father? 
It  is  very  difficult.  However,  I  will 
try  to  give  you  a  permit  to  attend  his 
mass.  ...  As  for  obtaining  a  pri- 
vate audience,  you  will  have  to  put 
your  name  down  at  least  a  week  in 
advance." 

'The  fact  is  that  I  have  to  leave 
Rome  the  day  after  tomorrow." 

"In  that  case  there  is  no  use  think- 
ing about  it'  .    .    ." 

"Still,  Monslgnor,  If  yon  would  do 
me  the  favor  to  submit  my  request  to 
His  Holiness.    .    .    ." 

"Certainly  I  will;  but  I  doubt  if  it 
will  be  granted.** 

BCy  wife  and  I  took  leave  of  Mon- 
slenqr  91sletl  without  cherishing  any 


great  hope;  and  we  had  already  given 
up  our  plan  when,  while  we  were  sit- 
ting at  breakfast  the  next  morning  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  hotel,  the  por- 
ter came  up  to  me,  with  a  wide, 
beatific  smile  on  his  face,  and 
said: 

"There  is  a  messenger  from  the  Vat- 
ican outside,  sir,  who  wishes  to  deliver 
a  letter  to  you  In  person." 

I  found  a  tall  footman,  dressed  all  In 
black,  waiting  for  me  in  the  halL  He 
handed  me  a  huge  envelope  sealed 
with  the  papal  arms.  The  envelope 
contained  a  card  for  an  audienea  prl- 
vata,  inviting  me,  with  my  wife,  to  the 
private  apartments  of  Plus  X.  at 
noon  that  day. 

What  miraculous  sorcery  had  caused 
my  wishes  to  be  so  promptly  heard? 
Obviously  the  Pope  did  not  share  Mon- 
slgnor Bisletl's  preconceived    opinions 
as  to  the  faculty  of  granting  audi^ices. 
A  thoughtful  postscript  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mglietto  d*atidienza  mentioned  the 
ceremonial  dress  to  be  worn  when  vis- 
iting the  Pope:  "court  cloaks*'  for  the 
cardinals,  silk  cloaks  for  the  bishops. 
Laymen  were   to  don    a   swallow-tail 
coat  and  white  tie;  ladles  were  admit- 
ted only  in  black  gowns,  with  a  lace 
mantilla     on     their     heads     and     no 
gloves. 
■  •  ■  •  .  .        • 

In  that  wonderful  city  which  is  the 
Vatican,  Pius  X.  has  left  the  Apparta- 
mentl  Borgia  to  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  has  fixed  his  own  residence  on 
the  third  story.  The  Scala  Pia  and  the 
Cortile  di  San  Damaso  lead  straight  up 
to  it;  but  there  is  another  and  a  finer 
road  which,  starting  from  the  Portone 
di  Bronzo,  takes  in  the  Scala  Regla, 
winds  round  the  statue  of  Gonstantine 
the  Great,  plunges  into  a  maze  of  mys- 
terious staircases,  emerges  in  the 
Stanza  dello  Spirito  Santo,  passes 
through  the  Sala  di  Constantino,  and 
follows  the  Loggie  di  Raffaello  until  It 
ends   outside   the   Pontifical   waiting- 
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rooms.  It  affords  a  gentle  ascent 
through  a  host  of  masterpieces: 
Michael  Angelo,  Peruglno,  Luca  della 
Robbla,  and  the  divine  Raphael  re- 
ceive us  at  the  Scala  Regia  and  do  not 
take  leave  of  us  until  we  reach  the 
threshold  of  the  papal  door.  And  I  ac- 
cepted their  guidance  when  I  went  to 
the  Vatican,  preferring  to  lake  this  cir- 
cuitous road,  with  the  proud  and  pow- 
erful appeal  which  it  makes  to  the 
artistic  sense,  rather  than  the  other 
and  shorter  route. 

The  loffff^e  that  morning  were  flooded 
with  sunshine  and  filled,  alas!  with  the 
irritating  chatter  of  the  numberless 
tourists  who,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, come  to  rhapsodize  In  this  same 
spot.  The  red  Baedekers  glared 
against  the  uniform  gray  of  the  ladles' 
dust-cloaks.  Shrill  exclamations  rang 
out  in  the  accents  of  Great  Britain,  to 
be  drowned  forthwith  in  the  noisy 
double-bass  of  Teutonic  voices.  There 
were  long-haired  young  men  who  meas- 
ured the  magnificent  frescoes  with 
their  hands,  and  young  married 
couples  who  spoke  not  a  single  word. 
From  time  to  time  a  violet  cassock 
passed,  very  swiftly,  in  the  distance. 

At  the  end  of  the  gallery  a  sculp- 
tured door,  with  the  arms  of  Gregory 
XIII.  carved  above  it,  opened  after  I 
had  presented  my  lettere  Smtdienaa, 
and  I  suddenly  found  myself  separated 
from  the  light,  the  crowd,  and  the 
noise.  A  suite  of  rooms  paved  In  mar- 
ble and  hung  with  tapestries  stretched 
before  me  in  the  soft  twilight  shed  by 
the  great  white  sUk  curtains  of  the 
tall  windows;  monaiffnori.  In  violet 
mantles  and  floating  capes,  glided  by 
in  the  silence;  a  picket  of  Swiss 
Guards,  standing  motionless  with 
shouldered  halberds,  seemed  to  rise 
from  the  depths  of  a  fabled  past;  be- 
yond these,  the  busaoienti^  In  ruby  sUk, 
sat  on  a  velvet  bench,  while  a  group 
of  Noble  Guards,  booted,  spurred,  and 
all  agleam  with  gold  lace,  bowed  re- 


spectfully before  a  tall  and  slender 
figure  draped  in  scarlet  and  crowned 
with  a  set  of  expressive  angular  feat- 
ures. Two  nuns  in  white  caps,  with 
wide,  flapping  wings  passed  and 
evoked  a  memory  of  France  amid  the 
surroundings  where  we  stood  waiting 
our  turn  to  be  received. 

A  sound  of  footsteps:  from  behind  a 
drawn  curtain  come  four  bronzed  and 
bearded  African  monks,  whose  coarse 
frocks  fade  gradually  from  sight  in  the 
distance  of  the  vlstaed  rooms.  Be- 
hind us  loud  sighs  escape  from  a  dark 
comer:  a  lady  in  a  mighty  state  of 
excitement  is  waiting,  like  ourselves, 
for  the  honor  of  an  audience.  In  her 
hands  she  holds  a  strange  medley  of 
objects:  rosaries,  a  birthday-book, 
prayer-books,  a  Jewelled  necklace,  gold 
rings,  medals— a  whole  shop-wlndow- 
ful  of  things!  In  anxious  tones  she 
asks  a  young  domestic  prelate: 

"Do  you  think  the  Holy  Father  will 
consent  to  bless  all  these?" 

The  young  prelate  gives  a  hardly 
perceptible  smile: 

"It  seems  a  good  deal.  .  .  .  But 
the  Holy  Father  Is  so  kind!  Only  you 
must  not  ask  him  for  an  autograph. 
He  absolutely  refuses." 

And  the  birthday  book  straightway 
disappears  into  a  little  hand-bag. 

Meanwhile  the  room  has  become 
filled  with  discreet  shadows;  officers 
and  priests  fall  into  groups,  and  talk 
in  low  voices: 

Suddenly  the  mid-day  gun  on  the 
Janlculum  thunders  out;  and  chimes 
start  ringing  at  the  same  moment: 
those  of  St  Peter's  first,  followed  by 
the  chimes  of  all  Rome.  They  rise 
from  the  Trastevere,  they  come  down 
from  the  Pinclo,  they  fly  across  from 
the  Aventine  Htil,  they  hasten  up  from 
the  golden  Campania,  they  tell  the 
beads  of  their  clear  and  merry  notes 
and  mingle  their  sweet,  grave  sounds 
with  the  loud  brass  voice  of  the  basil- 
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lea.  In  the  half-light  of  the  room  the 
shadows  suddenly  stoop.  The  red  cas- 
socks and  violet  capes  bend  down  in 
a  deep  genuflexion,  the  halberds  are 
brought  smartly  to  the  marble  floor- 
ing; the  Noble  Guards,  in  their  gilt 
breastplates,  clap  their  heels  together 
and  give  the  military  salute  to  the 
twelfth  hour,  the  blessed  hour  that  is 
passing.    .    .    . 

The  last  notes  of  the  Angelus  are 
still  lingering  in  the  air  when  a 
oameriere  tfegreto  comes  up  to  us,  and 
asks  us  to  follow  him.  Monsignor 
BJsleti  is  waiting  on  the  threshold  of  a 
little  door. 

"Come,"  he  says. 

The  door  opens.  At  first  I  see  noth- 
ing but  books,  numberless  books,  all 
around  an  immense  room,  which  the 
light  enters  in  floods.  Beyond  the 
open  windows  on  the  left,  Rome,  with 
her  hills  and  steeples,  lies  slumbering 
in  a  blue  haze;  on  the  right  a  screen 
cuts  off  and  conceals  a  portion  of  the 
room.  Feeling  a  little  nervous,  daz- 
zled by  this  sudden  brightness  follow- 
ing so  close  upon  the  gloom  in  which 
I  have  spent  the  last  half  hour,  I  peer 
out  of  my  eyes  in  vain — see  no  one. 
Where  is  the  Pope? 

liionsignor  Bisleti  beckons  to  us.  I 
pass  round  the  screen,  and  suddenly, 
behind  a  table  loaded  with  papers,  be- 
side a  crucifix  hung  high  up  on  the 
wall  and  slanting,  so  that  it  seems  to 
bend  its  look  of  pain  upon  him,  I  see 
His  Holiness  Pius  X.  standing  erect  in 
the  imposing  purity  of  his  white  cas- 
sock. 

His  strongly  marked  features  are 
plainly  defined  in  the  broad  light. 
The  stature  is  powerful,  the  shoulders 
broad,  the  chin  masterful,  the  mouth 
singularly  expressive;  but  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  glance,  the  crystal  clear- 
ness of  the  kindly  eyes  soften  the 
haughty  outline.  A  plentiful  crown  of 
ash-colored  hair  encircles  the  little 
white  silk  skull-cap  which  the  Sover- 


eign Pontiff  wears  thrust  on  the  back 
of  his  head;  his  plump  and  energetic 
hands  are  beautifully  shaped;  his  voice 
is  grave,  sonorous,  and  distinct 

Formerly,  the  etiquette  was  that 
whoso  had  the  honor  of  being  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  the  Pope  should 
make  three  genuflexions  as  he  entered: 
the  flrst  on  the  threshold,  the  second 
a  little  further,  the  third  at  the  feet  of 
the  Pope,  whose  slipper,  moreover,  he 
was  obliged  to  kiss.  Leo  XIII.  made 
only  the  rarest  exceptions  to  this  rule: 
Pius  X.  has  abolished  it  He  does 
not  wish  you  to  talk  to  him  on  your 
knees,  and,  when  you  still  make  a 
slight  genuflexion  on  entering  and 
leaving,  he  hastens  to  raise  you  up; 
and  his  friendly  simplicity — ^I  was  al- 
most saying  his  cordiality — at  once 
puts  you  at  your  ease. 

With  a  simple  gesture  of  the  hand 
he  invites  my  wife  and  me  to  take  a 
seat  on  either  side  of  him.  He  himself 
has  sat  down  in  a  wide  armchair  in 
front  of  his  desk,  and,  while  speaking, 
with  one  hand  he  alternately  takes  up 
and  lays  down  the  gold  pen-holder  that 
lies  beside  the  inkstand,  and  with  the 
other  plays  with  the  gold  chain  that 
hangs  from  his  neck  and  supports  a 
pectoral  cross  in  emeralds — a  present 
from  the  Emperor  William  to  Leo 
XIII.  on  his  Jubilee — ^the  green  reflec- 
tions of  which  sparkle  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

At  this  solemn  moment  I  was  a  lit- 
tle perplexed  and  troubled,  as  the  Pope 
does  not  speak  French.  Should  I  dare 
to  ventu«<e  upon  the  Italian  tongue, 
which  I  knew  but  very  Imperfectly? 

The  Holy  Father  put  an  end  to  my 
embarrassment  very  paternally  by 
asking  me  about  my  Journey,  about 
France  .  .  .  and  when  1  apolo- 
gized for  the  insufficiency  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  of 
Dante: 

"I  understand  you  quite  well:  that 
is  the  great  thing;  and,  believe  me,  I 
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6hoal<l  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  sa^ 
as  much  in  French!" 

The  Ice  was  broken,  and  my  mind 
was  now  at  ease  and  confident. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle, I  was  not  present  in  the  Vatican 
as  an  interviewer.  I  had  for  some 
weeks  been  far  removed  from  the 
scene  of  religious  strife,  and  had 
heard  only  a  very  f^lnt  echo  of  It 
through  the  telegrams  in  the  Italian 
papers.  If,  however,  the  Holy  Father 
consented — and  that  at  greater  length 
than  I  had  dared  hope — to  speak  to 
me  of  "French  affairs,"  as  they  say  in 
Rome,  I  do  not  consider  myself  enti- 
tled, by  repeating  our  conversation 
here,  to  abuse  the  confidence  which 
he  was  pleased  to  show  me  in  the 
course  of  that  audience.  The  views  of 
Pius  X.  are  well  known;  he  has  ex« 
pressed  them  so  clearly  on  other  occa- 
sions that  there  can  be  no  need  to  re- 
capitulate them  here. 

The  Pope  speaks  of  these  grave  mat- 
ters without  bitterness  and  without  un- 
necessary emphasis;  his  words  reflect 
a  calm  and  deliberate  firmness.  He 
appears  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  well 
informed  as  regards  the  intellectual 
powers  of  foreign  statesmen;  he  has 
formed  a  very  definite  opinion  of  each 
of  them;  and  this  opinion  reveals  a 
great  subtlety  of  appreciation,  com- 
bined with  a  serene  and  placid  phil- 
osophy. 

Leaving  the  political  ground,  we  talk 
of  Italy,  of  its  artistic  beauties.  .  .  . 
I  call  the  Holy  Father's  attention  to 
the  wonderful  panorama  that  stretches 
beneath  his  windows,  and  I  permit 
myself  to  ask  him  if  he  does  not  feel 
a  profound  regret  at  being  now  sep- 
arated for  ever  from  all  those  mar- 
vels. 

"I  suffered  greatly  at  first,"  he  says, 
speaking  slowly;  '*now  I  am  resigned. 
I  obey  the  will  of  God." 

At  a  given  moment  I  bring  up  the 
memory  of  Venice.      When  he  hears 


that  magic  name  his  eyes  light  up,  his 
features  glow  with  animation.  He 
speaks  to  me  with  real  emotion  of  the 
town  in  which  he  spent  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life;  and,  as  I  listen  to 
him,  I  remember  a  number  of  charm- 
ing anecdotes  which  I  heard  about  his 
life  in  Venice  when  I  last  visited  the 
city  of  the  Doges.  He  used  to  loathe 
display  as  much  as  his  predecessor  in 
the  patriarchate  loved  it.  Cardinal 
Sarto  could  never  accustom  himself  to 
luxury  in  any  form.  He  was  of  the 
race  of  bishops  who  have  a  *'wooden 
crozier  and  a  heart  of  gold."  His 
predecessor  never  went  out  but  In  a 
gondola  with  four  rowers;  he  himself 
was  modestly  satisfied  with  a  one- 
oared  gondola  .  .  .  and  yet  when 
it  passed  down  the  Grand  Canal  hun- 
dreds of  gondoliers  would  escort  him, 
seeking  for  a  blessing,  a  word  of  com- 
fort and  encouragement  from  him 
whom  they  called  familiarly  in  their 
Venetian  dialect,  "II  nostro  Si'or 
Beppo." 

Summoned  to  the  conclave  at  Rome, 
when  he  left  Venice,  one  blazing  morn- 
ing in  July,  greeted  by  the  prophetic 
cry  of  "Long  live  the  Pope!"  he  not 
for  a  moment  doubted  that  he  should 
return. 

"So  little  did  I  think  that  I  should 
never  see  Venice  again,"  he  says,  with 
a  smile,  'that  I  took  a  UgUetto 
d*afidata  e  ritomo" 

He  long  kept  this  return  ticket. 
Wealthy  collectors  strove  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  become  its 
purchaser  ...  he  invariably  re- 
fused. Last  year  the  King  of  Greece, 
in  the  course  of  a  visit  which  he  paid 
to  the  Pope,  expressed  a  keen  desire  to 
possess  this  little  piece  of  cardboard 
which  has  become  for  all  time  histor- 
ical— and  the  Pope  gave  It  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  hum- 
ble relic  with  which  nothing  will  ever 
induce  him  to  part.  This  relic  is  hlii 
watch,  a  little  cheap  nickel  watch. 
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'It  marked  the  minutes  of  my  moth- 
er's death-struggles/'  he  says,  "and  the 
hour  of  my  definite  separation  from  the 
outer  world,  from  space  and  liberty.  It 
has  marked  all  the  sad,  all  the  Joyous, 
all  the  solemn  moments  of  my  life. 
What  jewel  could  be  more  precious  to 
mer 

He  carries  it  fastened  to  a  white  silk 
cord  in  the  broad  sash  which  he  wears 
round  his  waist;  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  offend  against  the  etiquette 
which  hitherto  had  obliged  the  Pope, 
when  he  wished  to  know  the  time,  to 
apply  to  one  of  his  prelates  In  wait- 
ing. 

This  extreme  simplicity,  I  repeat,  is 
to  him  as  much  a  matter  of  principle 
as  of  habit.  It  governs  all  the  ac- 
tions of  his  life,  and  is  in  admirable 
keeping  with  his  instinctive,  sovereign, 
and  triumphant  kindness.  His  con- 
tempt for  forms  and  ceremonies  makes 
it  much  easier  for  him  to  exercise  that 
charity  which  was  always  his  ruling 
virtue.  If  the  sun  were  to  set  without 
his  having  made  at  least  one  human 
being  happy,  he  would  be  inclined  to 
say,  with  Titus:  "I  have  wasted  my 
day."      He  rarely  wastes  time. 

Budowed  with  an  essentially  liberal 
mind,  he  professes  a  keen  admiration 
for  natipns  that  love  independence  and 
liberty,  such  as  the  American  nation, 
and  •he  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
bestowing  exceptional  marks  of  kind- 
ness upon  them.  For  instance,  two 
years  ago  a  group  of  American  pil- 
grims, who  had  come  to  Rome  under 
the  conduct  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Arch- 
]t)tehop  of  Baltimore,  obtained  leave  to 
visit  the  private  gardens  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  pilgrims,  however,  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  favor.  They 
wanted,  in  addition,  then  and  there  to 
see  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Gibbons  scrib- 
bled a  few  words  in  pencil  on  a  card, 
which  he  sent  to  the  Holy  Father. 
But  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
Pope  came  down  to  the  garden  and 


walked  straight  to  the  Cardinal,  who 
tried  to  kiss  the  outstretched  hand,  on 
which  gleamed  the  marvellous  sap- 
phire of  the  Pontifical  ring.  Pius  X., 
anticipating  and  preventing  His  Emi- 
nence's movement,  opened  wide  his 
arms  and  gave  a  fraternal  embrace  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  subse- 
quently entering  upon  a  familiar  talk 
with  the  American  pilgrims,  who  gave 
him  an  enthusiastic  ovation. 

Coupled  with  this  lovable  good  na- 
ture Pius  X.  possesses  a  very  delicate 
sense  of  humor,  of  which  I  received  a 
number  of  delightful  instances  in  the 
course  of  my  conversation  with  hluL 
After  putting  a  few  questions  to  me  on 
the  organization  of  newspapers  in 
France,  he  asked  me  if  our  Journalists 
are  gifted  with  as  fruitful  an  imagina- 
tion as  certain  of  their  colleagues. 

"For,  you  know,  the  reporter  who  is 
short  of  news  is  a  terrible  man!  Did 
not  the  Socialist  Roman  Journalists,  for 
instance,  say  that  I  had  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  enormous  meals 
served,  and  that  my  table  recalled  the 
table  of  Lucullus?  .  .  .  However, 
those  gentlemen  had  to  yield  to  evi- 
dence. .  .  .  They  watched  the  en- 
trance to  our  kitchens,  hoping  to  dis- 
cover in  the  provisions  which  are 
brought  there  day  by  day  the  dazzling 
confirmation  of  their  allegations. 
.  -  .  Well,  in  the  end  they  were 
bound  to  admit  that  my  succulent 
bills  of  fare  were  composed  invariably 
of  risotto  and  meat,  meat  and  risotto*^; 
and  the  Holy  Father  adds  archly:  **In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  the  memory  of 
IjUcuUus  that  they  calumniated." 

At  a  certain  moment  I  venture  to 
put  a  few  questions  to  him  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Catholicism  in  Germany. 
The  subject  Is  a  delicate  one,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  employ  words  that  say 
exactly  what  I  mean  to  say  and  no 
more.  ...  I  have  selected  them 
beforehand  in  my  mind.  But,  alas! 
my  lack  of  experience  in  speaking  Ital- 
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Ian  has  the  most  grevlous  discomfiture 
In  store  for  me.  I  get  mixed  up  In 
my  phrases,  and  find  myself  address- 
ing the  Pope  In  the  second  person  ainr 
^lar!  My  wife  gives  me  a  look  of 
dismay.  ...  I  am  all  abashed, 
and  stop  and  apologize.  Plus  X. 
smiles  In  evident  amusement. 

"Why  should  I  mind?"  he  asks. 
** After  all,  we  say  thee  and  thou  to  God 
In  Latin!" 

But  the  precious  moments  are  flying. 
A  chamberlain  had  discreetly  entered 
the  room  and,  kneeling  in  the  attitude 
prescribed  by  tradition,  reminds  the 
Holy  Father  that  there  are  others  hop- 
ing for  the  honor  of  a  presentation. 
Thereupon  Pius  X.  rises  from  his 
•chair,  signs  to  us  to  stay  where  we  are, 
and  walks  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  library.  Gbming  to  a  writing-desk 
which  stands  in  a  dark  comer  of  the 
room,  he  takes  a  little  key,  stoops 
down  to  the  floor,  opens  a  drawer, 
fumbles  in  it  for  a  second  or  two,  and 
at  last  returns  to  us,  holding  in  his 
bands  a  red  case  stamped  with  his 
arms. 

"This,"  he  explains,  giving  the  case 
to  my  wife,  "Is  a  small  keepsake  which 
the  Pope  sends  to  your  little  daughter. 
It  is  a  medal  of  the  Madonna.  I 
have  blessed  it  I  hope  that  it  will  al- 
ways bring  her  happiness." 

After  this  kind  thought,  this  charm- 
ing act,  our  audience  comes  to  an  end. 
The  pastoral  hand  adorned  with  the 
shining  emerald  of  the  Supreme  Pon- 
tiffs is  raised  with  a  grave  and  spacious 
gesture  to  bless  us,  while  we  sink 
down  on  the  threshold  of  the  door.  For 
the  last  time  those  clear  eyes,  those 
expressive  and  limpid  eyes,  whose  pen- 
etrating brightness  appears  about  to 
fathom  the  most  sacred  depths  of  our 
soul,  envelop  us  in  their  living  light. 
Then  suddenly,  the  curtain  drops. 
The  vision  had  disap- 
peared. 
As  I  once  more  pass  through  the 


proud  and  gloomy  rooms  on  my  way  to 
the  Scala  di  San  Damaso,  I  am 
struck  by  the  startling  contrast  be- 
tween the  austerity  and  Intimacy  of 
the  pnpal  study  which  I  have  just  left 
and  the  sumptuousness  of  these  mag- 
nificent antechambers.  The  august 
prisoner  of  an  idea,  who  guides  the 
destinies  of  Catholicism,  has  preserved 
amid  the  splendor  of  his  prison-house 
the  habits  of  his  ecclesiastical  life; 
from  this  point  of  view  the  Pope  has 
remained  the  humble  country  parish 
priest.  Rising  at  five  o'clock,  he  is 
found  by  the  dawn,  as  of  yore,  in  his 
oratory,  where  every  morning  he  says 
mass,  served  by  his  private  secretary 
Monsignor  Bressan.  Then,  after  an 
early  cup  of  coffee  and  milk,  come 
reading  and  correspondence,  followed 
by  a  short  walk  in  the  lonely  garden. 
Receptions  and  audiences,  the  reading 
of  reports,  interrupted  by  a  frugal 
meal  at  noon,  fill  up  the  monotony  of 
the  long,  cloistered  days.  And,  again 
as  of  yore,  when  the  day  is  waning 
and  the  church  bells  ring  the  evening 
Angelus,  Pius  X.,  like  the  apostles  be- 
fore him,  summons  two  of  the  faithful 
whom  devotion  or  employment  brings 
to  the  Vatican  and  speaks  a  kind  word 
to  them,  thus  literally  fulfilling  the  pre- 
cepts of  St.  Paul  to  become  "all  things 
to  all  men  so  that  all  may  be  gained 
over  to  Christ."  Only  these  meetings, 
instead  of  being  held,  as  In  the  time 
when  the  Pope  ruled  the  diocese  of 
Venice,  on  some  piazzetta,  some  pic- 
turesque and  popular  square,  are  held 
nowadays  in  the  logffie,  to  which 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  have  set 
n  frame  of  undying  beauty. 

It  Is  by  means  of  the  anecdote,  a 
philosopher  has  said,  that  man  reveals 
himself  most  thoroughly.  This 
aphorism  is  all  the  more  true,  in  my 
opinion,  when  we  have  to  do  with  a 
person  who  belongs  to  history.  And 
so   I    have   striven,  in   these   hurried 
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travelling  notes,  with  the  aid  of  the 
personal  talk  which  I  was  able  to 
gather,  of  the  movements  and  attitudes 
which  I  was  allowed  to  catch  daring 
my  audience — of  the  things,  in  short, 
which  I  saw  and  heard — to  set  down 
the  most  striking  and  characteristic 
features  of  this  interesting  and  ma- 
jestic contemporary  figure. 

The  impression  which  I  have  re- 
tained is  that  of  a  very  noble,  very 
upright,  very  candid  mind.  These  are 
admirable  qualities  in  the  priest;  are 
they  enough  for  the  Pontiff  summoned 
to  fulfil  the  delicate  and  formidable 
task  of  governing  a  community  of 
more  than  two  hundred  million  souls, 
and  defending  the  interests  of  a 
Church  whose  power  is  being  more 
violently  contested  now  than  it  ever 
was  before?  This  is  another  question, 
the  complexity  of  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied. 

The  irony  of  fate  decreed,  as  we 
know,  that  Pius  X.,  the  idealist,  the  es- 
sential peace-maker,  should,  on  the 
very  morrow  of  his  accession,  be  flung 
Into  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious struggles  that  Catholicism  has 
had  to  sustain  since  the  French  Revo- 
lution— the  struggle  that  decided  the 
rupture  between  the  Holy  See  and 
France.  Leo  XIII.  had  already  fore- 
seen the  dread  crisis;  and  nothing  but 
the  flexibility  of  his  political  genius,  to 
which  the  pliilosopher'e  definition, 
"Genius  is  one  long  spell  of  patience," 
might  be  applied — nothing  but  this 
fiexibility,  this  suppleness,  had  delayed 
the  outburst.  The  predecessor  of  Pius 
X.  considered  that  the  Church  in 
France,  as  elsewhere,  could  only  retain 
its  sphere  of  influence  by  collaborating 
with  ''the  permanent  forces"  of  the 
country.  He  therefore  made  it  his 
study  to  reconcile  Catholics  with  the 
existing  Governments,  or  to  draw  closer 
the  union  which  he  thought  necessary, 
at  all  costs,  between  Church  and  State. 
That  is  why  he  first  advised  and  sub- 


sequently ordered  the  French  Monarch- 
ists to  rally  to  the  Republic. 

The  advice  was  respectfully  re- 
ceived, but  was  not  followed;  and  it 
procured  Leo  XIII.  some  harsh  criti- 
cism. Nevertheless,  it  had  this  advan- 
tage: that  it  rendered  more  difilcult  the 
efforts  of  the  anti-clerical  Govern- 
ment to  create  plausible  motives  for  a 
quarrel  between  Paris  and  the  Vatican. 
The  Pope  wished,  above  all  things,  to 
avoid  the  breaking  off  of  the  Con- 
cordat,  which,  since  the  days  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  had  allowed  the  Catholic 
Church  its  standing  as  the  oflicial  re- 
ligion of  France,  and  placed  the  priests 
on  a  level  with  the  civil  officers  by 
conferring  upon  them  the  same  rights, 
privileges,  and  salaries. 

With  Pius  X.  things  changed.  Pius 
X.  expects  less  from  men  and  politics. 
He  did  not  shrink  from  acts  which 
were  Judged  severely  by  certain  politi- 
cians, but  which  were  applauded  by 
the  real  Catholics,  even  though  they 
were  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  diplomacy. 

In  the  year  following  his  accession, 
he  delivered  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
French  Government  by  expressing  In  a 
speech  delivered  to  the  cardinals  liis 
indignation  at  the  brutality  of  Combes, 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  expelling  the 
congregations,  robbing  them  of  their 
property,  and  closing  the  religious 
schools.  **We  condemn,"  he  declared, 
"and  loudly  deplore  these  harsh  meas- 
ures, which  are  essentially  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  liberty,  properly  understood, 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country,  to  the  intrinsic  rights  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  rules  that 
govern  civilization  itself." 

Legitimate  as  this  vehement  protest 
was,  it  none  the  less  constituted  a 
direct  criticism  of  the  French  €k)vem- 
ment  which  the  latter  was  not  slow  in 
resenting,  and  which  it  turned  to  ac- 
count forthwith  in  order  to  lend  force 
to  Its  campaign  against  the  Vatican. 
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The  quarrel  between  tlie  two  Powers 
assumed  a  more  bitter  form  when  the 
qnestion  arose  of  appointing  a  num- 
ber of  new  French  bishops.  Everybody 
knows  that^  by  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
cordat, the  nomination  of  bishops  was 
subject  to  a  prevlons  understanding 
between  the  Holy  See  and  the  €k)Tem- 
meot  As  no  agreement  conld  be  come 
to,  the  vacant  bishoprics  remained  with- 
out Incumbents;  and  this  led  to  pro- 
found perturbation  among  the  French 
clergy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Incident  took  place 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  conclu- 
sive cause  of  the  official  separation  of 
Church  and  Stete.  When  It  was  de- 
cided. In  1904,  that  M.  Loubet  should 
go  to  Rome  to  return  the  visit  which 
the  King  of  Italy  had  paid  him  In  Paris 
the  year  before,  a  grave  question  arose: 
Would  the  Pope  receive  the  President 
at  the  Vatican?  The  tradition  had, 
until  that  time,  been  strictly  observed 
which  ever  since  the  days  when  the 
Pope  was  despoiled  of  his  States,  pro- 
hibited the  ruler  of  a  Catholic  country 
from  paying  an  official  visit  to  the 
Italian  sovereign  In  Rome.  And  this 
tradition,  on  first  principles,  excluded 
the  possibility  of  any  such  event 

Would  Plus  X.  make  an  exception 
to  the  established  rule,  In  view  of  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
In  order  to  avoid  a  complete  rupture 
with  the  French  Government?  M. 
Loubet,  who  secretly  lamented  the  In- 
creasing separatist  tendencies  of  his 
ministers,  was  keenly  anxious  that 
the  Pope  should  make  this  exception. 
He  opened  his  heart  on  the  subject  to 
the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 
"Let  the  Pope  receive  me,"  he  said, 
**ln  order  to  lay  the  storm  which  I 
shall  be  powerless  to  ward  off  If  he 
offers  France  an  Insult  In  my  person." 
This  was  the  opinion  also  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  French  bishops. 
Nevertheless,  Plus  X.  refused  to  give 
way.    He  argued  that  the  Roman  ob- 


servance was  positive  and  allowed  of 
no  exception  whatever;  and  that  to  re- 
ceive M.  Loubet  would,  for  the  Holy 
See,  be  tantamount  to  accepting  the  ac- 
complished fact  and  recognizing  the 
Italian  constitution,  which  robbed  the 
Pope  of  his  temporal  power  and  his 
States.  In  reality  Pius  X.  feared  that, 
by  opening  the  doors  of  the  Vatican  to 
the  official  guest  of  the  King,  he  would 
expose  himself  to  the  just  recrimina- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
King  of  Portugal  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  to  whom  similar  favors  had 
been  refused  In  the  past 

M.  Loubet's  journey  took  place.  The 
Pope,  not  content  with  taking  no  notice 
of  it—a  courae  which  he  was  fully  en- 
titled to  adopt — deemed  It  his  duty  to 
register  a  protest,  through  diplomatic 
channels^  with  aU  the  Catholic  Pow- 
ers, against  the  President's  visit  to  the 
Quirinal,  which  he  styled  an  "offensive 
act"  towards  the  Holy  See. 

However  strictly  in  accordance  with 
tradition  this  attitude  may  have  been, 
I  think  that  It  was  to  be  regretted 
from  the  more  practical  point  of  view 
of  the  i>olltlcal  relations  between 
France  and  the  Vatican.  It  supplied 
members  of  the  anti-clerical  party  with 
formidable  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
case,  and,  at  the  same  time,  It  wounded 
the  susceptibilities  of  a  large  number 
of  Freochmen,  who  considered  that  the 
Pope's  action  was  a  sort  of  declaration 
of  a  breach  with  France.  Ministers 
at  first  contented  themselves  with  re- 
calling our  ambassador  at  the  Vatican; 
then  things  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  they  ended  in  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  and  the  institution  of 
religious  persecution  in  France. 

In  this  tragic  and  painful  era  now 
opening  before  the  Church  the  Pope  as* 
sorts  the  characteristics  that  mark  his 
personality  and  his  policy. 

"Let  the  bitterest  events  come,"  he 
declares,  in  the  Consistory  of  Novem- 
ber 14th,  1004.    "They  will  find  us  pre- 
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pared  and  not  afraid,  for  we  are  Justi- 
fied by  the  words  of  Chrtst" 

And  elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  per- 
secution of  which  the  clergy  are  the 
object,  he  asks: 

"Does  liberty  exist  when  men 
openly  admit  that  they  are  trying  to 
weaken  religion  by  ruining  the  helpers 
whom  Providence  has  appointed  to  Its 
Church  in  view  of  her  mission?" 

It  was  with  the  moral  omnipotence 
of  principles  that  the  Pope  meant  to 
resist  the  brutal  force  of  his  adver- 
earies. 

The  law  of  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  voted  by  the  French  Parliament, 
after  prolonged  discussions,  on  Decem- 
ber 7th,  1905,  breaks  off  the  last  rela- 
tione that  existed  between  the  two 
Powers  and  inaugurates  for  the  clergy 
a  period  of  persecution  ancT  singular 
brutality.  The  decree  of  separation 
Implies  not  only  the  suppression  of  the 
csalaries  awarded  by  the  Concordat  of 
Napoleon  I.  to  the  bishops  and  priests, 
but  also  the  reversion  to  the  State  of 
all  the  real  property,  the  convents, 
palaces,  rectories,  and  churches,  which, 
like  the  public  buildings,  belong  to  It 
by  right,  if  not  in  fact 

The  excitement  in  the  French  Cath- 
olic world  is  great.  The  Government, 
realizing  the  gravity  of  the  steps  which 
It  has  taken,  and  fearing  the  outburst 
of  indignation  that  would  show  itself 
among  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  In- 
cluding even  the  unbelievers,  if  It 
touched  the  Churches  to  drive  God 
from  them  and  to  prohibit  public  wor- 
ship, proposes  an  arrangement  which, 
under  the  name  of  "associations  of 
worship,"  would  authorize  the  Church 
to  retain  her  ecclesiastical  goods.  It 
is  a  question  of  organizing,  in  each  par- 
ish, associations  composed  of  lay  ele- 
ments whose  business  it  would  be  to 
administer  ecclesiastical  property  un- 
der the  control  of  the  State  and  to  en- 
sure the  fiervice  of  public  worship.  The 
priest,  thenceforth,  Is  entirely  depen- 


dent on  the  civil  power.  Moreover, 
this  arrangement  deprives  the  Church 
of  the  free  exercise  of  her  authority 
and  of  her  rights. 

The  Pope,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
parative security  which  this  suggestion 
undoubtedly  affords  to  the  continuance 
of  the  exercise  of  public  worship  in 
France,  rejects  it  with  energy. 

"Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Church  than  this  law,"  he 
proclaims,  in  his  encyclical  of  Febru- 
ary 11th,  1906.  "When,  in  consequ^ice 
of  the  existence  of  the  associations  of 
worship,  the  Separation  Law  prevents 
the  clergy  from  fully  exercising  their 
authority  and  their  cure  over  the  souls 
of  the  faithful;  when  it  assigns  the 
supreme  Jurisdiction  over  these  associa- 
tions to  the  State  and  submits  them 
to  a  whole  series  of  limitations,  outside 
the  common  law,  which  render  their 
foundation  difficult  and  their  mainte- 
nance still  more  difficult;  when,  after 
proclaiming  liberty  of  worship.  It  re- 
stricts its  exercise  by  multifarious  ex- 
ceptions; when  it  deprives  the  Church 
of  the  domestic  supervision  of  the 
buildings  of  public  worship  and  Invests 
the  State  therewith  in  her  stead;  when 
it  fetters  the  preaching  of  Catholic 
faith  and  morals  and  Imposes  a  severe 
and  exceptional  penal  system  upon  the 
ministers;  when  It  sanctions  these  pro- 
visions and  many  other  provisions  of  a 
like  character,  which  easily  give  scope 
for  arbitrary  conduct,  what  does  It  do 
but  place  the  Church  in  a  position  of 
humiliating  subjection  and,  on  the 
pretext  of  protecting  public  ord»,  rob 
peaceful  citizens,  who  still  form  the 
Immense  majority  in  France,  of  the  sa- 
cred right  of  practising  their  own  reli- 
gion? And,  therefore,  it  is  not  only  by 
restricting  the  exercise  of  public  wor- 
ship, to  which  the  Separation  Law 
falsely  reduces  the  whole  essence  of 
religion,  that  the  State  Injures  the 
Church;  It  Is  also  by  hindering  her  in- 
fluence, which  has  always  been  so  sal- 
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utary,  over  the  people,  and  by  paralyz- 
ing her  activity  In  a  thousand  differ- 
ent ways." 

Pius  X.,  as  we  see,  rightly  consid- 
ers that  it  is  Important  above  all  to  pro- 
tect the  dignity  of  the  Church,  even 
at  the  cost  of  the  most  cruel  trials. 
He  foresees,  however,  that  his  instruc- 
tions will  encounter  resistance 
among  those  Catholics  who  are  not 
sufficiently  high-minded  to  face  the 
dangers  implied  by  the  attitude  which 
he  counsels  them  to  adopt  The 
Pope's  first  and  foremost  thought, 
therefore,  ie  to  promote  discipline  and 
perfect  unity  among  all  the  French 
Catholics  called  upon  to  sustain  a  com- 
mon struggle. 

"If  you  wish  to  defend  religion,"  he 
says,  in  the  same  encyclical,  "two  mat- 
ters are  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance. You  must,  in  the  first  place, 
model  yourselves  so  faithfully  upon 
the  precepts  of  the  law  of  Christ  that 
your  acts  and  your  life  do  honor  to 
the  faith  which  you  profess.  Next, 
you  must  continue  very  closely  united 
with  those  whose  particular  business  it 
is  to  watch  over  religion  here  below: 
with  your  priests,  with  your  bishops, 
and,  above  all,  with  the  Apostolic  See, 
which  is  the  pivot  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  of  all  that  is  done  in  Its 
name.  Thus  armed  for  the  contest, 
you  shall  march  onwards  without 
fear.    .    .    .** 

The  necessity  for  a  close  solidarity 
thus  becomes  apparent  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff's  policy.  He  returns  to  it  in- 
cessantly in  all  his  allocutions:  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  that,  after  a  period 
of  irresolution,  the  Catholics  of  France 
have  gradually  grouped  themselves  in 
a  body  around  the  pontifical  throne. 
The  public  manifestations  which  took 
place  a  few  months  ago  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  beatification  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  which  brought  to  Rome  more  than 
50,000  French  Catholics,  and  over  400 


members  of  the  French  clergy,  have 
borne  the  most  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  reality  of  this  union. 

It  was  contended,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  the  time  of  the  collisions,  not  al- 
ways unattended  by  bloodshed,  which 
took  place  in  France  when  the  State, 
on  the  pretext  of  taking  possession  of 
its  churches,  tried  to  draw  up  the  in- 
ventory of  their  contents,  that  the 
Pope  had  advised  resistance  by  force. 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  disapproved  of  it  ex- 
plicitly. The  Pope,  as  I  have  said,  is 
not  a  statesman,  but  a  man  of  religion 
and  a  theologian.  Violent  methods  are 
repugnant  to  him,  because  they  are 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christ 

"It  Is  not  by  means  of  violence,"  he 
says  in  the  encyclical  of  August  17th, 
1906,  "but  by  dint  of  firmness  that 
.Catholics,  by  entrenching  themselves 
within  their  rights  as  within  a  citadel, 
will  succeed  in  breaking  down  the  ob- 
stinacy of  their  enemies." 

Nor  does  his  conception  of  the  part 
which  the  oppressed  Church  should 
play  lack  grandeur.  Despoiled  of  her 
riches  and  her  resources,  he  sees  her 
more  powerful  for  the  very  reason  that 
she  is  more  democratic  and  adorned 
with  the  halo  of  her  poverty.  To  the 
bishops  and  priests  who  ask  him 
what  is  to  happen  if  the  State  deprives 
the  clergy  of  the  use  of  the  churches: 

"You  must  do  as  the  apostles  did," 
he  replies.  "You  must  celebrate 
worship  in  the  bams  and  make  your 
appeal  to  charity." 

The  anti-clerical  Government,  dread- 
ing the  popularity  which  the  Church 
might  gain  as  a  martyr,  has  refused  to 
give  her  this  opportunity. 

Had  he  acted  differently — ^the  fail- 
ure of  his  several  endeavors  proves  it 
— he  would  have  run  the  danger  of 
rousing  violent  protests  in  France, 
even  among  non-believers.  For  the 
Frenchman,  in  spite  of  all  things,  re- 
tains an  affectionate  respect  for  God's 
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house,  because  It  calls  up  fond  memo- 
ries before  his  eyes,   because  all  his 
kin,  llYlng  or  dead,  have  frequented  it, 
and  because  its  steeple  has  tolled,  and 
will  toll,  all  the  solemn  and  decisive 
hours  of  his  life. 

•  ••••• 

The  peaceful  firmness  of  Pius  X., 
therefore,  has  been  able,  up  to  the 
present,  to  accept  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure the  attacks  that  have  been  made 
upon  it.  Certainly  the  hour  has  not 
yet  come  to  form  an  impartial  Judg- 
ment of  the  Pontiff's  policy,  which  is 
one  that  cannot  be  appreciated  in  its 
Immediate  results,  but  only  in  its  re- 
mote and  distant  consequences. 

"Governments  have  brute  force  on 
their  side;  the  Church  has  time  on 
hers,"  said  the  Pope  lately  to  a  bishop 
who  was  giving  voice  to  his  anxiety. 
I  think  that  we  may  well  «eek  in 
this  profoundly  true  definition  of  the 
real  power  of  the  Church  the  explana- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  the  Pope  him- 
self. Pius  X.  is  persuaded  that  the 
crisis  through  which  the  Church  is  at 

The  FortnigbUy  Berlew. 


this  moment  passing  is  a  equall  that 
will  blow  over,  and  believes  that  the 
Church  will  recover  her  strength  and 
her  vitality,  not  by  striving  to  guide 
the  evolution  of  ideas  into  certain 
channels,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  re- 
pudiating it  with  all  the  energy  at  her 
command.  That  is  why  Pius  X.  never 
ceases  fighting  every  manifestation  of 
that  Modernism  which  he  considers  the 
enemy  of  the  faith,  and  why  he  wishes 
gradually  to  bring  Catholics  back  to  the 
very  principles  from  which  the  religion 
of  fraternity,  forgiveness,  and  love 
drew  its  inspiration. 

Ib  he  right?  Has  he  a  true  concep- 
tion of  what  should  be  the  conduct  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  in  these 
days?  The  future  will  tell  us.  What 
is  quite  certain  is  that  the  Pope,  who 
ardently  and  nobly  realizes  the  most 
striking  expression  of  holiness,  scorns 
the  subtleties  of  politics.  He  does 
not  understand  them,  does  not  know 
them.  He  has  marked  out  for  him- 
self a  straight  course  amid  the  rocks: 
he  will  faithfully  pursue  It  to  the  end. 

Reni  Lara, 
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Amongst  the  various  productions 
new  to  the  Covent  Garden  stage  dur- 
ing the  past  season  were  the  8(im9on  et 
DaMa  of  Saint-Sa§ns  and  Debussy's 
PeU^aa  et  M^lisande.  To  pass  from  the 
quite  blatantly  unimaginative  but  ef- 
fectively solid  operatic  erotics  of  M. 
8aint-Sa6ns  to  the  poeUcally  imagined, 
beautifully  wrought,  yet  so  totally  **un- 
operatic"  music  drama  of  M.  Debussy, 
is  about  as  abrupt  and  ludicrous  a 
transition  from  the  materially  sensu- 
ous to  the  sensuously  spiritual  as  can 
be  endured  with  equanimity.  Since  the 
days  of  Berlioz  and  Bizet,  France  has 
given  the  world  nothing  more  individ- 
ual in  music  than  Debussy's  work,  un- 
less  it   be    Charpentier's   audaciously 


conceived     and     brilliantly     realized 
opera  Louise,  also  given  here  this  sum- 
mer.   In  London  we  are  now  fairly  fa- 
miliar with  most  of  Debussy's  by  no 
means  too  prolific  output      Indeed,  al- 
though experienced  experts  are  wont 
to  consider  the  possible  issues  of  Brit- 
ish taste  in  art  an  ungaugeable  quan- 
tity,    it    would    almost    seem     from 
sundry  small  signs  and  tokens,  that 
we  may  have  embarked  upon  a  serious 
Debussy  cult      Special  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  him  here  some  four  or 
five    years    back    by    Mr.    Henry    J. 
Wood's  performances  of  the  symphonic 
prelude  L'Afn^-nMi  d^un  Faune,    Nor 
could  Debussy  have  been  introduced 
under    better    auspices.      The    small, 
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lyrical,  perfectly  studied  design  of  his 
style,  like  that  of  TshaIkoT«ki,  is  ex- 
actly calculated  to  draw  forth  Mr. 
Wood's  best  capacities  of  Interpreta- 
tion. 

Everywhere,  but  pre-eminently  in  his 
own  country,  Debussy  is  at  present  ex- 
ercising a  paramount,  if  not  too  invig- 
orating influence.  The  best  compli- 
ment to  be  paid  to  one  or,  at  most,  two 
of  his  younger  compatriots — Beynaldo 
Hahn  for  instance,  with  his  minute, 
crystallized,  but  notably  independent 
talent — ^Is  that  they  dare  at  least  to  be 
themselves. 

When  essaying  an  estimate  of  the 
tendencies.  Influences,  relative  values 
and  actual  accomplishment  of  any  art- 
ist, one  would  always  wish  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  concerning  the  man 
himself.  His  origin  and  environment; 
his  opportunities,  what  he  had  made  or 
missed  of  these;  his  attitude  towards 
life  and  his  fellows  are  all  points  of 
departure  that  serve  in  no  small  degree. 
But  although  Debussy  was  already  be- 
fore the  French  public  some  eighteen 
years  back,  uncommonly  little  can  be 
gleaned  about  him.  We  know  noth- 
ing of  the  status,  condition  or  ancestry 
of  his  parents  and  family;  nothing  of 
his  early  childhood.  He  waa  bom,  we 
are  told,  at  St.  Germaln-en-Laye  (Selne- 
et-Oise)  In  1862.  That  he  must  have 
evinced  a  marked  bent  for  music  is 
clear,  for  by  the  time  that  he  was  four- 
teen he  was  gaining  prizes  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  where,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  was  awarded  the  Prix 
de  Rome.  The  Conservatoire  author- 
ities remember  him  as  an  unusually 
satisfactory  pupil.  Genius  has  rarely 
shown  Itself  so  docile.  Some  slight, 
very  reticent  glimpses  of  Debussy  later 
on  point  to  probable  conditions  of 
atrees,  if  not  of  actual  poverty.  At 
different  times,  he  has  had  to  earn  a 
livelihood  as  teacher  and  Journalist 

His  criticisms  are  not  likely  to  be 
preserved  by  posterity  as  literary  clas- 


«lcs.  Musically  they  imply  a  deft  indi- 
viduality, sincere  and  unstereotyped, 
but  much  too  Intense  and  concentrated 
in  its  own  creatlveness  to  be  altogether 
catholic  in  its  judgments.  Nor  has  he 
always  troubled  to  envisage  his  sub- 
ject from  every  point  before  express- 
ing an  opinion.  Thus  Debussy  can 
find  the  songs  of  Schubert  merely  "inof- 
fensive. Innocently  repeating  the  same 
effect,  couplet  after  couplet."  Of 
Bach,  though,  he  can  say  that  "he  still 
exercises  a  sovereign  Influence  for 
good  In  music.'*  Those  who  know  De- 
bussy's own  compositions  will  readily 
seize  the  signiflcance  of  his  unstinted 
admiration  for  what  he  so  aptly  styles 
Bach's  "divine  arabesques."  Bee- 
thoven, on  the  whole,  satisfies  him 
more  continuously  than  Wagner.  He 
is  repulsed,  but  all  the  same  frankly 
interested  by  the  "very  remarkable 
cinematography  of  Richard  Strauss." 
His  advice  to  his  readers,  and  i)ossibly 
also  to  his  colleagues,  occasionally  to 
assist  at  a  sunrise,  rather  than  to  en- 
gender mechanically  monotonous  pos- 
tures of  mind  by  too  frequent  hear- 
ings of  "pastoral"  music,  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  the  counsels  of  Brahms, 
prudently  tendered  to  an  Importunate 
lady  pianist,  eager  alike  for  his  in- 
structions and  his  precepts  as  to  how 
best  she  might  grow  musical:  "Gehen 
sle  in  dem  Walde  spazleren,  so  oft  wle 
m5gllch,  Frftulein,  so  oft  wle  mOglich." 
But  the  most  incisive  piece  of  musical 
criticism  by  Debussy  that  one  knows 
is  contained  in  the  little  pianoforte 
piece  Dr  Qradua  ad  Piumassum,  the  first 
number  from  Le  Coin  dea  EnfatUs,  pub- 
lished last  year.  This  little  piece  is 
written  with  a  delightful  bonhomie  and 
quite  guileless  simplicity.  But  behind 
its  very  guilelessness  there  lurks  a 
brilliant  note  of  satire  upon  "the  seek- 
ing of  noon  at  fourteen  o'clock."  De- 
bussy has  dedicated  these  pieces  to  his 
child  "avec  des  tendres  excuses  de  son 
p^re."      Had  he  proffered  his  dedica- 
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tlons  to  "music  colleges,  academies 
and  critics"  not  all  might  have  per- 
ceived the  Joke,  though  the  solemn 
ghost  of  dementi  flitting  across  a  page 
of  Debussy's  Oradua  might  well  relax 
into  a  smile.  The  quiet  irony  of  this 
piece  in  itself  secures  Debuesy  a 
place  beside  his  compatriot  and  con- 
temporary M.  Anatole  France. 

One  informing,  if  lightly  sketched, 
character  study  is  supplied  In  a  couple 
of  lines  by  M.  Bruneau:  "Ce  tr^s  ex- 
ceptionnel,  trfie  curleux,  M.  Claude  De- 
bussy. Pen  connu  de  la  faule,  ne  se 
montrant  nulle  part,  ne  produisant, 
J*lmagine,  qu'it  son  heure,  11  vit  en 
solitaire.*' 

And  it  is  just  in  his  accent  of  solitary 
aloofness  that  Debussy  often  makes 
most  direct  appeal  to  us.  He  is  the 
least  democratic  of  composers  since 
Chopin.  JardAns  aoua  la  Pluie — Et  la 
Lune  descend  mtr  la  Temple  qui  fut — La 
Fiate  de  Pamr-Le  Tombeau  des  Naiades — 
Reflets  dans  VEau — UOmibre  des  Arhres 
dans  la  Riviere;  here  are  a  few  of  the 
titles  of  his  pianoforte  pieces  and 
songs.  In  each  he  can  convey  a  de- 
licious, yet  fastidious,  suggestion  of 
sylvan  repose,  and  remoteness,  and 
softly-rounded  beauty. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  William 
Morris  to  Debussy.  Yet  Debussy 
would  surely  well  echo  the  spirit  of: 
The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles;  The 
Wood  heyond  the  World;  or  The  Epoch  of 
Rest  But  whereas  Morris  was  at- 
tracted to  the  old  Norse  myths,  De- 
bussy reverts  to  Greece.  It  is  the 
type  and  manner  of  his  own  meticulous 
elegance  which  makes  him  ejaculate 
in  his  criticisms  of  Wagner's  TrUogy; 
"How  insufferable  all  these  people  in 
helmets  and  wild-beast  skins  become 
by  the  end  of  the  fourth  evening!" 

His  UApr^-nMi  d'un  Faune  has  a 
verbal  basis  in  Mallarm^'s  ecologue  of 
the  same  name,  a  poem  which  a  few 
French,  and  many  English  readers,  can 
still  find  rather  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 


In  England,  though,  we  need  not  con- 
flne  ourselves  to  Mallarm^  for  a  suita- 
ble context  to  Debussy's  prelude.  The 
melodious  lilt  of  his  violins  and  flutes, 
of  his  clarinets  and  oboes  and  harp, 
weaving  a  shimmering  mesh  and  web 
of  harmonies,  and  the  impression  of 
whimsically  delicate  and  restrained 
voliipt^  left  in  the  mind,  can  take  us 
straight  to  Keats: 

There  crept 
A    little    noiseless    noise    among    the 

leaves. 
Bom   of    the    very    sigh   that   silence 

heaves; 
For  not  the  faintest  motion  could  be 

seen 
Of  all  the  shades  that  slanted  o'er  the 

green. 

I  gazed  awhile,  and  felt  as  light  and 
free 

As  though  the  fanning  wings  of  Mer- 
cury 

Had  played  upon  my  heels;  I  was 
light-hearted, 

And  many  pleasures  to  my  vision 
started. 

So  did  he  feel  who  pulled  the  boughs 

aside, 
That  we  might  look  into  a  forest  wide. 
To    catch    a    glimpse    of    Fauns  and 

Dryades, 
Coming  with  softest  rustle  through  the 

And  garlands  woven  of  flowers  wUd 

and  sweet. 
Upheld   on   ivory  wrists,   or  sporting 

feet: 

Telling  us  how  fair,  trembling  Syrinx 

fled 
Arcadian    Pan,    with   such    a    fearful 

dread. 
Poor  nymph — poor  Pan — ^how   he  did 

weep  to  find 
Nought   but  a   lovely   sighing  of   the 

wind 
Along  the  reedy  stream!  a  half-heard 

strain. 
Full  of  sweet  desolation— balmy  pain. 

To  say  of  Debussy,  however,  that  he 
loathes   the  confusion   and   rush   and 
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realities  of  a  modem  world  and  finds 
the  externals  of  contemporary  clylliza- 
tlon  hideous,  need  In  no  wise  imply  bis 
supremacy  amongst  composers  Hying 
or  dead.  What  constitntes  his  pecu- 
liar charm  is  his  perfection  and  ease 
in  presenting  hia  sentiment. 
*  He  is  looked  to  as  the  impres- 
sionist of  impressionists  of  the- 
yarlous  schools  of  modem  music. 
He  has  frequently  been  styled  the 
"Monet"  of  music.  One  would  almost 
prefer  to  compare  him  amongst  paint- 
ers with  Turner.  Both  painter  and 
musician  have  yelled  and  shrouded  the 
perspectiye  and  design  of  their  ideas 
in  a  loyely  phantasmagoria  and 
chiaroscuro  of  atmosphere.  Standing 
before  The  FighHnif  T6m^a4ret  or  reyel- 
ling  in  the  flood  of  golden,  mellow  light 
that  suffuses  the  Turner  known  as 
MorUake  Terraoet  whole  passages  of 
Debussy  can  inyoluntarlly  occur  to 
one  But  with  all  that,  he  is  as  ardent 
an  exponent  of  detail  as  eyer  breathed. 
He  seeks  continually  to  get  to  the  core 
(if  there  be  one)  of  mood  states  and  at- 
mospheric Intangibilities,  with  as  much 
exactitude  as  the  old  Dutch  painters 
sought  in  their  loying,  homely  pre- 
sentments of  the  concrete  realities  of 
eyeryday  human  existence. 

Charpentier's  Ltmlse  is  at  the  yery 
antipodes  of  Pdldas  et  MiUaande,  since 
Gharpentier  is  exhilarated  and  inspired 
by  the  yery  sights  and  sounds  that 
drlye  Debussy  in  desperation  to  the 
stillness  and  silence  of  the  forest  The 
scene  of  Louiae  is  laid  in  the  yery  heart 
of  modem  Paris,  amidst  the  hum  and 
roar  of  street  traffic;  and  one  of  the 
most  poignant  and  affecting  episodes 
of  the  opera  takes  place  in  a  dress- 
maker's atelier,  filled  with  apprentices, 
busy  at  their  sewing  machines. 

Bach  composer  can  interest  and  con- 
yince  us  equally  by  reason  of  the  truth 
and  capacity  with  which  he  delineates 
life  as  he  loyes  it,  or  would  baye  it 
be. 

LIVING      AGB.      VOL.       XLV.  2354 


In  the  mass  of  criticisms  called 
forth  by  PelWis  et  M^lisande  it  is 
repeatedly  claimed  that  the  monody  to 
which  Debussy  has  confined  his  voice 
parts,  together  with  his  whole  method 
of  construction  and  treatment,  an- 
nounces a  completely  new  and  revolu-, 
tlonary  departure.  Those  who  have 
been  in  Russia  (it  should  be  men- 
tioned in  parenthesis  that  Debussy  has 
been  there  himself,  and  has  incident- 
ally expressed  surprised  admiration  for 
the  beauty  and  originality  of  much  of 
the  music  that  he  heard  there)  may 
remember  the  name  of  the  composer 
Dargomfilshki.  Dargomfiishkl  died  In 
1869.  In  1872  was  produced  at  Peters- 
burg his  posthumous  opera  The  Stone 
Oueat,  carefully  finished  after  his  own 
sketches  by  Rimski-Kdrssakov.  The 
production  created  as  much  sensation 
and  furore  in  Russia  as  was  oc- 
casioned thirty  years  later  in 
Paris  by  Debussy's  P^Uae  et  M^ 
lisamAe. 

Various  previous  operas  of  Dargom- 
fiishki  had  all  been  more  or  less  tenta- 
tive experiments  on  the  lines  of  his 
last  effort  The  text  of  The  Stone 
Quest,  Pushkin's  very  Slavonic  and 
characteristic  version  of  Don  Juai%,  \b  a 
gem  of  Russian  literature.  Dargom- 
tlishki  has  set  Pushkin's  play  word 
for  word  in  its  entirety,  with  not  a 
single  break  throughout  for  aria,  duet 
or  chorus.  A  leading  Russian  critic 
of  the  day  commented  upon  the 
achievement: 

Dargomfiishki  has  really  invented  a 
new  and  novel  kind  of  recitative;  a 
monody  of  expressive  emphasis.  Small 
words  are  just  slightly  underlined,  so 
to  speak;  he  has  seized  the  intonation 
and  accent  of  speech  and  transmuted 
it  into  a  chant  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a 
quality  that  it  demands  undertones  of 
equally  fine  and  delicate  harmonies  to 
fill  in  each  interstice  of  syllable  and 
phrase.  Dargomfilshki's  recitative,  be 
it  noticed,  is  of  a  wholly  different  char- 
acter to  the  broad,  declamatory,  arioso- 
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like  style  evolved  by  Wagner  in  his  re- 
markable Tristan  and  Isolde.^ 

Dargomtllfihki  himself  claimed  for 
his  method,  jnst  as  Debussy  does  to- 
day for  his,  that  in  due  respect  for  the 
characters  on  the  stage  they  muet  be 
left  to  develop  the  poet's  intentions  un- 
disturbed, whilst  the  composers'  mis- 
sion should  be  to  tell  their  story  and 
paint  each  character  carefully  by 
means  of  the  orchestra.  No  other  Rus- 
sian musician  has  ventured  as  far  as 
Dargomilishki  upon  the  road  of  dra- 
matic realism.  Several  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  his  tenets;  but  at 
beat  they  still  seem  to  seek  a  compro- 
mise between  old  and  new.  At  the 
time,  his  supporters  credited  him 
with  the  invention  of  the  music- 
drama  of  the  future;  and  many  Rus- 
eians  to  this  day  uphold  him  as  the 
author  of  the  one  and  only  true  oper- 
atic faith. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  a 
etudy  of  Dargomftishki's  score  may 
have  disposed  Debussy  in  the  direction 
of  hlfi  own  conclusions.  But  with  all 
their  identity  of  purpose  and  principle 
the  temperament  of  the  two  musicians, 
their  racial  qualities,  their  chronologi- 
cal periods  are  altogether  too  divergent 
for  there  to  be  the  slightest  resem- 
blance in  the  fabric  and  color  of  their 
results.  Dargomtlishki  was  passion- 
ate, realistic,  alternately  humorous  and 
gloomy,  exuberant  in  hte  expression, 
where  Debussy  is  contemplative,  intro- 
spective, dreamy,  reserved.  Another 
feature,  in  which  he  has  a  certain  an- 
alogy with  the  Russian  school,  though, 
is  his  constant  use  of  whole-toned 
scales.  The  Russians  derive  these 
from  their  national  folk-music,  the  ex- 
igtence  of  which  in  Russia  to-day  mu- 
sical archaeologists  would  trace  back  to 

t  ««0i1tloal  Basays  on  Miisto  and  the  Thea- 
tre.'* Ss^rov.  Peterabnrg,  1874.  When  Ss^rov 
wrote  thle  orttloiam,  "Trlatan  and  Isolde.'* 
though  it  had  been  completed  in  1888,  waa  atlll 
a  comparatively  recent  production.  It  waa 
flrat  given  in  1866.  Whether  Dargomolahki 
knew  ue  aoore,  one  doea  not  know,  but  prob- 
ably not. 


Iranian  migrations  prior  to  the  civili- 
zation of  ancient  Greece. 

With  Debussy,  another  source  seems 
feasible,  namely,  the  evolutionary  in- 
stinct of  an  abnormally  sensitive 
cerebral  clarity  in  hie  conception  and 
retention  of  musical  sound.  An  in- 
stinct, be  it  noted,  not  necessarily' 
linked  with  any  very  deep  intellectual 
or  emotional  traits.  The  whole  na- 
ture of  Debussy,  and  his  manner  of 
working,  indicate  a  very  gradual  ma- 
turing of  his  faculties.  We  must  re- 
member that  he  could  take  no  less  than 
nine  years  to  write  his  music-drama; 
and  the  keenness  of  his  later  powers 
of  conceiving  and  hearing  sound  in  bis 
own  way,  which  has  so  scandalized  his 
former  professors  as  well  as  the  host 
of  other  critics,  appears  to  have  been 
still  dormant  in  his  Conservatoire  days. 
As  Mr.  William  Wallace  effectively 
points  out  in  his  book  The  Tturahold  of 
MuHo,  the  auro-muslcal  sense  of  man, 
compared  with  the  development  of  his 
other  sensatory  organs,  has  been  ob- 
viously slow  of  growth.  It  is  as  yet 
little  more  than  two  centuries  since 
the  human  ear  first  grasped  the  fact 
that  it  could  appreciate  certain  over- 
tones vibrating  from  any  given  note.  It 
is  evident  that  we  are  still  far  from 
realizing  in  sound  any  equivalent  for 
the  "thousand  dazzling  colors  of  the 
rainbow"  recognized  by  Ovid.* 

It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of 
the  tempered  scale  by  Bach  that  the 
possibilities  of  chromatic,  that  is  semi- 
tonal,  harmony  dawned  upon  the  ear 
of  musicians.  And  now  we  are  surely 
entering  upon  an  epoch  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  perceive  and  hear  not  merely 
in  semi,  but  in  quarter-cones.  Max 
Roger  in  Germany,  Cyril  Scott  here  in 
England,  Debussy  in  France,  are  the 
pioneers  of  the  new  musical  hearing, 
based,  however,  upon  the  very  oldest 
that  man  knows  of. 


*'*Die   GeaohlohtUohe   Entwickelong   dea 
Farbenainna.  HngoMagnna.   LelpalgTltTT. 
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Bach'B  theory  was  not  so  much  a 
deTiatlon  or  a  reyohitlon  from  the 
whole-toned  scale,  but  simply  an  eTO- 
lutlon.  At  the  same  time  It  seemed, 
and  it  still  seems  to  many  ears,  the 
only  possible  means  of  attaining  modu- 
lation. But  it  restricted  musicians  to 
a  clear  demarcation  between  major  and 
minor  (consonant  and  dissonant)  tonal- 
ity. No  such  demarcation  exists  in  a 
whole-toned  scale.  It  is  in  itself  ma- 
jor-minor, minor-major;  moreover  what 
was  dissonant  to  one  generation  has 
easily  become  consonant  to.  another. 
We  can  feel  now  in  music,  as  in  na- 
ture, that  concord  and  discord  are  in- 
extricable the  one  from  the  other.  The 
musical  monument  of  the  WohHemfier- 
kies  Ktavier  bequeathed  us  by  Bach 
epitomizes  in  Itself  the  poetic  emo- 
tional content  of  music  and  the  com- 
plete grammar  of  acoustics  down  to 
his  day  and  foreshadows  the  rest 

It  has  been  said  that  Debussy  has 
reverted  to  the  limits  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  orchestra  of  Mozart.  This  is 
true.  But  the  contrast  of  the  Mozart 
and  Debussy  scoring  is  like  laying 
down  Herrick*s  Hesperidea  to  pick  up 
Shelley.  In  the  scoring  of  his  PeVUas 
and  M^lisande  Debussy  is  listening 
acutely  to  all  the  faintly  mingling  vi- 
brations of  his  tone,  consonant  and  dis- 
sonant He  wants  it  to  undulate,  and 
float  and  awaken  and  permeate  his 
hearer*s  consciousness  even  as  it  has 
awakened  and  permeated  his  own.  His 
treatment  of  the  voice  is  often  quoted 
as  a  drastic  iconoclasm,  tending  to  in- 
sipid monotony  and  affording  little  or 
no  scope  for  the  advance  of  the  sing- 
er's art  With  this  one  ventures  to 
disagree  forcibly.  Adequately  inter- 
preted the  legato  mezza  voce  foundation 
of  Debussy's  monody  implies  the  fin- 
est evolution  of  the  technique  of  the 
old  M  canto.  Ck>uld  Lampertl,  the 
last  veteran  of  the  old  Italian  masters 
of  singing,  have  inspected  Debussy's 
score,  one  can  imagine  his  gratitude  to 


a  composer  who  has  sufficient  love  and 
pride  and  comprehension  for  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  human  voice,  that  he 
asks  from  it,  not  mere  crude,  external 
surfaces  of  emotion,  but  each  of  those 
dynamical  variations  and  shades  and 
changes  of  vocal  color  requisite,  if  the 
singer  would  discover  the  inner  psy- 
chology of  a  living  character.  We 
have  perhaps  one  singer  alone  in  Eng- 
land at  present  fully  trained  to  appre- 
ciate the  restrained  resonance  of  dic- 
tion, and  the  absolute  purity  and  flex- 
ibility of  intonation  involved  in  the 
correct  vocalization  of  Debussy.  This 
is  Mr.  Qervase  Blwes.  And  with 
some  little  education  and  due  care  Mrs. 
George  Swinton,  Mr.  Frederic  Austin 
or  Miss  Sara  Davies,  .with  one  or  two 
others,  might  also  have  here  a  wide 
scope  for  their  intelligence  and  artis- 
tic gifts. 

As   to    the   ideal    M61isande--"cette 
princesse  inconnue      .    .  enfou 

.  .  .  petit  6tre  si  tranqullle,  si 
tlmide  et  si  silencieuz  .  .  .  pauvre 
petit  6tre  mystfirieux  .  .  . — she  will 
remain  as  rare  as  an  ideal  Ophelia. 
Under  certain  aspects  Debussy  requires 
a  good  deal  more  from  his  interpreters 
than  does  Wagner.  To  Wagner,  at  a 
pinch,  if  needs  must  be,  we  can  lis- 
ten with  closed  eyes.  The  desire  for 
dramatic  mime  has  never  been  part 
of  the  German  national  genius  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  that  it  is 
born  and  bred  in  the  Italians  and 
French.  By  dramatic  mime  one 
means  the  play  of  eye  and  hand,  of 
facial  expression  and  gesture  wholly 
Independent  of  words:  the  kind  of  play 
that  can  make  Guitry*s  interpretation 
of  ''Grainquebille"  quite  unforgettable, 
for  example;  or  such  as  Irving  under- 
stood so  well,  or  such  as  rejoices  us  to- 
day in  the  acting  of  Mr.  Norman  Mc- 
Kinnell.  The  vivid  concentration  and 
culminating  of  the  dramatic  action  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Wagnerian  music* 
drama  is  a  Teutonic  factor  that  can 
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render  us  oblivious  of  the  sight  of 
Falstafflan  sopranos  and  rotund  ten* 
ors,  and  all  those  lamentable  increases 
to  which  the  singer's  flesh  Is  peculiarly 
heir.  But  this  is  impossible  with  the 
Frenchman  Debussy.  He  has  grown 
up  too  close  to  the  best  traditions  of 
the  oldest  schools  of  the  dramatic  art. 
His  characters  must  look  and  act,  as 
well  as  chant  their  rdlea. 

It  may  be  stated  unreservedly 
though,  that  the  closely  woven,  deli- 
cate filigree  web  of  Debussy's  work- 
manship In  his  music-drama  cannot 
support  a  wide  arena.  The  perform- 
ances at  Covent  Garden  were  given 
with  a  nicety  and  care  most  unwonted 
In  the  frugal  procedure  of  that  institu- 
tion. But  Covent  Garden  was  big 
enough  to  engulf  Debussy,  Just  as  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  was  small  enough 
miserably  to  cramp  the  massive,  rock- 
hewn  substance,  of  Bthel  Smyth's 
opera  The  Wreckers,  PelUaa  et  MSisande 
at  His  Majesty's  and  The  Wreckers  at 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  provided  better  evidence  of 
the  artistic  perspicacity  of  the  respect- 
ive managers  concerned;  and  would, 
moreover,  have  enabled  Inquiringly  In- 
terested audiences  to  judge  and  appre- 
ciate each  work  in  its  proper  propor- 
tions and  values. 

Music,  as  we  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand it  in  the  present  age,  reveals  it- 
self more  and  more  clearly  as  the  one 
distinctive  art  medium  shared  by  the 
cosmopolitan  civilizations  of  our  era 
that  older  races  lacked.  .  But  art,  like 
history,  after  all  can  never  be  any- 
thing else  than  a  mirror  reflecting  the 
changelessness  of  life  and  death 
against  the  ceaseless  shifting  of  en- 
vironment The  trio  of  classic  Greek 
tragedians  would  be  quick  to  perceive 
in  Maeterlinck's  play  certain  parts  of 
a  legacy  inherited  dliectly  from  them- 
selves. Debussy's  music  would  have 
to  afford  them  wholly  curious  and 
novel    sensations.      We    can    picture 


them  listening  with  puzzled,  Inquisi- 
tive, but  ever  quickening  comprehen- 
sion and  pleasure.  It  is  even  not  be- 
yond credence  to  imagine  a  serious  col* 
loquy  across  the  centuries  between 
these  three.  They  might  finally  set- 
tle that  choruses,  messengers,  gods  In 
— and  out— of  the  machine,  what  not, 
might  well  be  summarily  ejected  from 
their  dramatic  appurtenances,  since 
our  modern  orchestra  is  there  to  color 
as  well  as  to  frame  their  picture.  And 
how  gorgeously  beautiful  the  Greek 
language  would  sound  chanted  in  De- 
bussy's monodies  against  a  twentieth- 
century  orchestral  background! 
Whether  either  JEschylus  or  Sophocles 
or  Euripides  would  definitely  elect  M. 
Debussy  to  supply  his  special  needs, 
domrte  d  penser,* 

Maeterlinck  would  doubtless  proffer 
strenuous  advice  In  the  negative.  For 
his  own  plays  M.  Maeterlinck  does  not 
approve  of  musical  settings  of  any 
kind.  But  more  especially  has  he  ve- 
toed Debussy's  treatment.  He  dis- 
misses Debussy's  PelUas  et  MHisande 
as  "a  thing  entirely  foreign  to  him." 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  peculiar  qual* 
Ity  in  Maeterlinck's  art  which  to  a 
musician  Irresistibly  evokes  the  expe- 
dience and  cogency  of  a  musical  set- 
ting. This  quality  has  been  felt  by 
both  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman,  two  critics  equally 
keen  In  the  study  of  verbal  euphony 
and  musical  fitness. 

It  Is  Interesting  (writes  Mr.  New- 
man) to  note  that  many  things  in  Mae- 
terlinck either  move  us  by  their  very 
vagueness,  Just  in  the  way  that  music 
does,  or  else  seem  like  a  fragment  from 
a  libretto  needing  to  be  set  to  music 
before  they  can  attain  their  full  signifi- 
cance. .  .  .  Many  of  his  passages 
without  music  seem   to  be   only   the 

*  If  the  Qreeks  shoald  hesitate  at  Debnaay, 
we  may  rentare  to  aarmiBe  that  tkey  would 
not  have  an  InstanVa  panae  of  oonanltatioii 
before  betaking  themaelvea  awiftly.  In  ahnd- 
derins  flight,  from  before  the  "Blektra"  of 
Blchard  Btraaaa-Hofmannathal. 
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skeleton,  the  scaffolding,  of  an  emo- 
tional effect  They  read  almost  like 
a  libretto,  without  Its  music/ 

But  It  Is  one  thing  to  deepen  and 
emphasize  the  effect  of  what  Mr.  Shaw 
further  delineates  as  "fragile  word-mu- 
sic," and  another  to  catch  the  pulse- 
beat  and  slow  onward  sweep  of  a  trag- 
edy. Subdued,  slight,  vague  as  may 
be  Maeterlinck's  outlines,  and  whatever 
other  defects  hie  play  may  possess,  his 
PelUas  et  M&iaande  must  be  acknowl- 
edged to  sound  the  true  tragic  chord. 

Beethoven  told  us  several  times 
what  tragedy  can  mean  In  music. 
Schumann  has  done  so  In  his  Faust; 
Wagner  In  Tristan;  Verdi  In  Othello, 
Has  Debussy  caught  the  beat  of  It  In 
PelUas  et  M6li$andef  In  view  of  the 
Immense  delight  that  this  miraculous 
score  of  his  can  never  fall  to  afford 
one's  purely  musical  sense,  the  query 
comes  with  all  diffidence.  From  his 
opening  bars  the  glamor  of  his  orches- 
tra Is  upon  US.  He  makes  us,  too,  for- 
get footlights  and  all  the  artifices  of 
scenic  stage  appliances.  We  are  with 
him  In  the  silence  and  mystery,  the 
glimmer  and  dimness,  of  the  forest  He 
echoes  the  melancholy  cadence  of  the 
sea.  He  catches  the  fleeting  beauty  of 
the  clouds.  All  of  this,  the  Innermost 
spirit  of  his  own  art,  happens  by  a 
fortuitous  coincidence  to  be  also  the 
Maeterlincklan  landscape  in  Its  every 
touch.  Debussy  hae  given  it  to  us 
repeatedly.  It  la  there  In  the  sym- 
phonic poems  of  La  Mcr  or  Nuages,  as 
well  as  In  those  delightful  pianoforte 
pieces  and  songs  of  his. 

As  to  the  Electra  of  Sophocles — ^In 

the  performances  at  the  Court  Theatre 

a    fortnight    ago    the    author    would 

scarcely  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 

slight  but  most  pregnant  touches  sup- 

4  "M Qsioal  StQdlea,*'  Bmeat  Newman.  John 
Lane  London  1901.  In  hit  oonsiderations  of 
Maeterllnok  and  muBio,  Mr.  Newman  teema 
oddly  enough  atlll  to  have  been  anaeqnalnted 
with  Debuaay,  alnoe  he  makea  no  mention  of 
him,  drawing  hia  dednotiona  chiefly  from  an 
hvpotheaia  of  preaamable  Wagnerian  modea 
of  handling. 


plied  by  Mr.  Granville  Bantock's  mu- 
sic. Here  was  something  quite  apart 
from  the  thin,  droning  dulness  which 
more  than  one  British  composer  has 
tried  to  foist  upon  Greek  tragedy. 
Sophocles,  as  we  all  know,  was  a 
past-master  at  the  psychology  of  the 
tenacious  woman  with  a  grievance.  In 
Electra  he  gives  her  full  tongue.  The 
type  lives  on.  In  the  present  day 
Sophocles  would  write  a  new  Electra. 
He  would  call  It  Mrs.  PanlOiurst,  with 
chorus.  Mr.  Granville  Bantock  would 
be  commissioned  for  music,  and  would. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped,  be  given  free  lati- 
tude to  double  his  orchestra,  quad- 
ruple his  chorus  and  Intersperse  his 
melodrame  plenteously. 

In  his  exquisite  music  to  the  love 
scenes  between  M611sande  and  Pell^aa 
again  he  probes  right  Inside  the  rap- 
ture and  youth,  and  yet  the  austere 
fervor  and  purity  and  reverence,  of  the 
Maeterlinck  conception.  Nor  has  any 
more  beautiful  child-study  In  music 
ever  been  penned  than  his  portrayal  of 
Ynlold.  One  only  begins  first  really  to 
be  forced  to  hesitate  when  it  comes  to 
Debussy's  psychology  of  the  old  king, 
Arkel. 

Je  suis  trds  vleuz  et  cependant  n'al 
pas  encore  vu  clalr,  un  Instant,  en  mol- 
m6me;  comment  voulee-vous  que  je 
juge  ce  que  d'autres  ont  fait?  Je  ne  suls 
pas  loin  du  tombeau  et  je  ne  parvlens 
pas  &  me  juger  mol-m6me.  ...  On 
se  trompe  toujours  lorsqu'on  ne  ferme 
pas  les  yeuz  pour  pardonner,  ou  pour 
mleuz  regarder  en  80l-m6me.  Gela 
nous  semble  strange;  et  voll&  tout. 
Cela  nous  semble  strange,  parceque 
uoufl  ne  voyons  jamais  que  I'envers  des 
destines  .  .  .  I'envers  mftme  de  la 
nOtre.  .  .  •  L'ftme  humalne  est 
tr^9  sUencleuse.  .  .  .  L'ftme  hu- 
malne alme  ft  s'en  aller  seule  .  .  . 
elle  souffre  .  .  .  elle  souflTre  si 
timldement  .  .  .  Mais  la  trlstesse 
mais  la  trlstesse  de  tout  ce  que  Ton 
volt  .  ^  .  oh!  ohi  oh!  ...  Si 
j'^tals  Dleu  j'aurals  pltl6  du  coeur  des 
hommes.    •    .    . 
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Here,  unless  the  composer  can  give 
the  whole  heart-grip  of  the  chastened 
philosophy  of  this  rare  old  age,  its 
sweetly  tender  tolerance,  its  pitiful 
groping  to  fathom  the  wherefore  of 
tilings,  Maeterlinck  is  fully  Justified 
in  his  imperative  demand  for  absolute 
silence.  Again,  too,  one  has  to  hesi- 
tate before  Debussy's  Golaud,  "homme 
comme  les  autres,"  whom  Maeter- 
linck, if  we  read  aright,  will  have  full- 
blooded,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  his 
physical  energy,  prosaic  and  unimag- 
inative, if  we  will,  but  emphatically 
straightforward,  honest  and  kindly,  till 
he  is  caught  in  the  meshes  and  toils  of 
the  agony  and  torment  of  his  own  sex- 
ual jealousy  and  suspicion. 

And  then  there  is  that  last  moment 
of  all  in  the  play  when  to  the  peace 
and  rest  of  death  follows  the  sharp, 
tragic  reaction  of  the  claim  and  call  of 
life.  M^lisande's  new-born  child  is  In 
the  cradle  beside  the  death  bed.  The 
old  King  takes  it  in  his  arms. 

Venez:  il  ne  faut  pas  que  Tenfant 
reste  dans  cette  chambre.  ,,,11 
faut  qu*il  Vive,  maintenant,  ft  sa  place. 
.  .  .  G'est  au  tour  de  la  pauvre  pe- 
tite. 

A  musician  can  linger  happily  over 
the  gentle  report,  the  contented  calm 
of  the  harmonies  of  the  death-dirge 
that  softly  closes  Debussy's  score. 
Decidedly  this  is  not  Maeterlinck's  last 
chord.  For  Maeterlinck  there  is  no 
finality  of  repose.  Life  has  once  more 
issued  out  of  death.  The  muflled 
march  and  tread  of  tragedy  has  begun 
again.  For  the  hour  the  step  may  be 
light  as  a  child's.    But  it  is  inexorable. 

.     .     "Mais    la    tristeese     .     . 
mais  la  tristesse  de  tout  ce  que  Ton 
voit!    ...    oh!  oh!  oh!" 

No  criticism  is  worth  as  much  as  the 
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value  of  the  scrap  of  metal  that  indites 
it,  unless  it  be  an  attempt  in  one's  im- 
pression of  an  artist's  work  to  tell  the 
truth,  neither  more  nor  less;  and  this 
naturally  all  the  more  where  occasion 
occurs  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  of  poet-musicians.  Between 
Debussy  and  Maeterlinck,  then,  one 
has  to  confess  it,  there  seem  to  exist 
here  and  there  several  discords  too 
sharp  and  unblendable  even  for  De- 
bussy's magic  manipulations  of  dis- 
sonance. Or  rather  the  musician  has 
been  at  pains,  unconsciously  or  from 
the  sheer  inclination  of  instinct,  to 
soften  and  veil  and  sliroud  in  a  haze  a 
psychology  already  too  prone  to  veil 
and  hide  itself.  In  the  revelation  of 
his  own  most  individual  attribute  De- 
bussy has  fallen  upon  a  paradox.  He 
emphasizes  the  accent  of  Maeterlinck's 
crucial  element  of  weakness.  It  were 
presumptuous  and  precipitate,  though, 
to  limit  judgment  at  this  stage.  De- 
bussy, be  it  observed,  continues  to 
hover  round  the  very  fabric  and  sub- 
stance of  tragedy.  During  the  last 
three  or  four  years  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  composition  of  an  orches- 
>tral  scene.  King  Lear.  This  score  Is  at 
present  in  course  of  publication.  '  The 
thought  of  Debussy  as  an  exponent  of 
the  most  essentially  relentless  and  re- 
morseless of  the  Shakespearean  trage- 
dies may  give  rise  to  dubious  appre- 
hension. Yet  who  can  tell?  It  may 
80  chance  that  in  the  strength  and 
stamina  of  Shakespeare  he  has  found 
just  the  meed  and  measure  of  support 
that  he  craves.  King  Lear  belonged 
to  England  first  before  it  became  the 
world's  heritage.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
therefore  that  tb  English  listeners  M. 
Debussy  will  vouchsafe  the  earliest  op- 
portunities of  liearing  and  studying  his 
score. 

A.  E.  Keekm, 
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BOOK  II. 
THE  CHANCES  OF  THE  ROAD 


CHAPTBR  III. 

MT  LANDLADT'8  OHAMBBB. 

Whilst  these  happenings  had  be- 
fallen the  men  in  the  dark  back-garden 
of  the  GrliBn,  how  had  it  fared  with 
Sue? 

Having  made  what  supper  she  could, 
the  girl  had  besought  her  hostess  to 
show  her  to  her  room;  but  the  woman, 
her  hands  full — for  the  trade  of  the 
house  ^  grew  brisker  as  the  evening 
drew  in — had  given  her  guest  in  charge 
of  a  chamber-maid  as  full-handed  as 
herself,  with  two  extra  rooms  to  make 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  little 
Inclined  to  waste  time  upon  a  young 
miss  whose  travelling  outfit  and  youth 
gave  small  promise  of  a  vail.  Hence 
poor  little  Sue  Travis,  turned  adrift  in 
a  strange  house,  was  feeling  somewhat 
forlorn.  When  her  guide  wished  her 
a  good-night,  bobbed  and  withdrew, 
she  turned  herself  about  in  a  flutter  of 
dismay.  What  she  had  expected  her 
bed  and  her  room  to  be  like  upon  this, 
the  first  night  that  she  could  remem- 
ber lying  from  home,  she  could  not 
have  said,  but  for  certain  they  were 
not  to  have  been  such  as  these.  Bach 
might  be  good  in  its  way,  but  the  way 
was  not  her  way;  the  room  and  its 
plenishing  were  not  hers — that  attic 
and  curtained  alcove,  homely  and  safe, 
to  which  her  whole  girl-life  of  nightly 
undressings  and  lyings-down  had  ac- 
customed her.  The  door  filled  her 
with  misgivings:  she  could  not  fasten 
it,  for  her  hostess  and  future  bedfellow 
was  still  below;  yet  some  one  might 
come  in;  daunting  thought!  What, 
again,  if  the  house  should  take  fire? 
Such  things  did  happen.  She  recalled 
a  catastrophe  in  Chester,  seen  from 
an  upper  casement,  the  rolling  cloud  of 
illumined  smoke,  the  glare  upon  the 


sky,  the  breakdown  of  the  pumps,  the 
roar  of  the  crowd  when  the  roof-tree 
fell.  Should  this  befall  she  were  lost, 
for  she  knew  herself  incapable  of  find- 
ing her  way  to  the  street  by  the 
tortuous  stairs  and  creaking  dark  cor- 
ridors by  which  she  had  been  led  to 
this  roouL 

All  things  considered,  it  seemed  best 
to  sit,  dressed  as  she  was,  and  to  await 
events.  'Twas  chilly,  rain  whispered 
without^  a  pipe  gurgled;  she  found  her 
cloak,  wrapped  it  about  her,  drew  up 
her  feet,  yawned,  and  slept 

And  whilst  she  sleeps  I  must  be  tell- 
ing you  more  of  Sue,  of  Sue  as  she  was 
at  the  outset  of  her  adventure,  a  girl 
of  the  simplest,  wholly  inexperienced 
in  the  amazingly  new  great  world  upon 
which  she  was  thrown;  a  young  swal- 
low not  more  so,  tossed  from  its  warm, 
cosy  nest  in  the  chimney,  upon  the  rol- 
licking winds  and  widespread  land- 
scape dotted  with  distant  spires  and 
encircled  by  blue  horizons  and  unimag- 
inable distances.  So  Sue;  but  'twas  the 
hand  of  death  that  had  broken  up  the 
nest  that  had  sheltered  her  eighteen 
years  of  life. 

What  was  she  like?  (I  have  atr 
tempted  one  rude  sketch,  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  features;  let  me  essay  an- 
other, a  general  effect)  Was  she  a 
beauty? 

Yes,  Sue  was  a  beauty  in  the  sense 
that  at  her  coming  women  used  their 
eyes  and  took  their  breath  slowly  foD 
a  moment,  whilst  all  men's  glances  fol- 
lowed her  going. 

And  she  had  arrived  so  unexpect- 
edly. But  a  year  since  there  had 
faced  you  a  big  coltish  child,  angular 
and  loose-Jointed,  freshly  homely, 
gifted  with  a  shy,  lithe  ungainliness, 
whlte-skinned«  maybe,  and  clear-eyed. 
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and  with  the  sweetest  of  breaths,  but 
all  uncoordinate  and  Incomplete:  and 
now  hey!  what  subtle  essence  of 
womanliness  had  stolen  down,  and 
from  whence?  (out  of  dim  past  of  mul- 
titudinous mother-ancestresses?)  and 
fulfilled  her  with  the  nameless  grace 
that  many  women  miss  in  part  or 
wholly,  and  with  which  some  again 
are  too  plentifully  dowered  for  their 
own  well-being  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

There  it  was,  however,  In  Sue's  case, 
that  marvellous  gift,  the  white  magic 
of  charm,  and  its  recipient  as  cleanly 
nncohsclous  of  its  presence  as  a  run- 
ning stream  of  its  music.  She  had 
never  seen  herself  reflected  in  a  lad's 
eyes,  nor  found  herself  unexpectedly 
and  delightfully  lovely  in  her  mirror  (a 
shard  of  scratched  and  cloudy  glass  in 
which  in  her  kittenish  moments  the 
child  would  make  amusing  grimaces 
at  herself). 

And  of  the  three  or  four  whose 
friendship,  or  whose  acquaintance, 
rounded  off  and  closed  in  her  maiden 
life,  not  one  had  discovered  the  mira- 
cle that  was  being  worked  under  his 
eyes.  The  lily-bud  at  its  tall,  green- 
gray  stalk's  end,  was  unfolding  at  last, 
unwelcomed,  unwatched  by  the  slowly 
dylQg  aunt  absorbed  in  the  salvation  of 
her  soul,  or  by  the  vicar,  her  spiritual 
doctor,  or  by  her  physician,  helpless 
from  the  first,  using  palliatives,  verbal 
and  other,  jealously  alive  to  the  extent 
of  his  helpless  ignorance.  Nor  had 
the  metamorphosis  been  noticed  by  the 
elderly  cook-housekeeper,  devoted, 
overworked,  who  divided  with  Sue 
the  necessary  duties  of  the  melancholy 
household. 

Thus  hedged  about,  thus  employed, 
with  hands  and  heart,  full  of  small, 
daily,  tender  Interests  which  were  her 
life,  the  child  had  filled  out  to  physical 
maturity,  and  spiritually  to  a  gentle, 
unselfish  devotion,  both  rarely  beauti- 
ful. 


Then,  at  a  day's  call,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  watchers — for  the  end,  how  so  long 
foretold,  is  ever  unexpected — the  spare, 
dry,  yellow  little  aunt,  the  second 
mother,  her  eleven  months'  agony 
borne  with  a  heroical  patience,  had 
arisen  and  gone  forth  into  the  unseen, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  Sue's  life,  as 
she  understood  it,  came  to  an  end;  its 
framework  snapped:  its  circumference, 
the  shell  that  enclosed  her,  parted,  and 
she  was  thrust  forth  upon  a  strange 
and  wonderful  world,  for  which  there 
had  been  the  slenderest  of  prepara- 
tions. This  was  a  final  bereavement 
Her  mother,  a  paralytic  invalid,  had 
died  two  years  before;  this  was  that 
second  shock  of  earthquake  which 
brings  to  the  ground  what  its  forerun- 
ner dislocates;  it  left  Sue  homelesa. 
Means  she  had  none;  she  could  never 
look  back  to  a  time  when  her  mother 
and  herself  had  not  been  guests.  Her 
aunt's  annuity  had  no  more  than  kept 
things  going  towards  the  end;  savings 
of  earlier  years  had  been  applied  to 
the  demands  of  recurrent  sickness. 
There  was  little  left  The  clothing  of 
the  dead  woman,  and  the  plenishing 
of  the  small  house  passed  to  the  old 
servant  in  fulfilment  of  promises  made 
years  before  Sue  had  crossed  the 
threshold.  A  packet  of  family  letters, 
a  book  or  two,  a  miniature  of  the  dead 
mother,  and  twenty  pounds,  were  all 
that  the  girl  faced  the  world  with 
when  she  stepped  forth  from  the  house 
that  had  sheltered  her  young  life  Into 
a  winter's  morning  to  seek  her  fortune; 
in  her  case  an  unknown  aunt  in  Lon- 
don, who,  having  never  taken  any  in- 
terest in  her  childhood,  had  at  this 
juncture,  in  response  to  the  dying  ap- 
peal of  a  sister  with  whom  she  had 
quarrelled  twenty  years  earlier,  writ- 
ten offering  house-room  to  the  niece. 

It  was  a  four  or  five  days'  journey, 
which  might  run  to  a  week,  so  much 
depended  upon  the  weather  and  the 
roads.      The  thought  of  it  caught  the 
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girl's  breath,  it  also  brightened  her 
eyes,  for  Sue  was  of  an  adyentaroas 
turn,  and  Inherited  a  fine  courage,  al- 
beit she  did  not  know  it.  Moreover, 
and  again  all  unwittingly,  she  carried 
in  her  little  bosom  a  talisman — ^trust. 
There  was  something  incorrigibly  in- 
fantine about  her,  unconsciously  Invit- 
ing. There  are  such  women;  one  en- 
counters them  of  all  ages— age  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  their  great, 
frank,  serious  eyes  look  out  upon  us 
from  chubby  faces  overhung  by  baby 
curls;  they  trust  us  in  short  frocks  and 
the  simplicity  of  plump  dimpled  knees, 
and  in  longer  skirts  are  almost  as 
guilelesB.  In  middle  life,  having  en- 
Joyed  their  experiences,  they  naturally 
know  more,  but  retain  their  faith  in 
luen.  As  apple-cheeked,  wrinkled  old 
darlings  in  gray  false  fronts  and 
glasses,  their  laugh  is  as  clear  and  as 
Innocent,  their  charity  still  abounds. 
To  three  score  and  ten  they  go  on 
trusting,  wondering,  loving,  daring, 
and  pardoning.      Qod  bless  them! 

Sue  was  of  this  sort,  a  sort  the  world 
can  in  no  wise  do  without.  It  is  of 
the  small  list  of  essentials.  Woman's 
brain  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to 
the  race,  but  as  to  woman's  breast 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  She  was 
•of  the  sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents: there  would  be  teara  in  her  cup 
of  life;  she  was  to  have  her  adven- 
tures. So  much  was  written,  and  this 
also,  that  she  was  never  to  want  for  a 
friend,  for  the  child  was  watched  over, 
and  her  Guardian  Angel  was  strong. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  her  first  day's 
travel  ahe  had  fallen  among — ^but  let 
me  drop  my  pointer  and  allow  my 
story  to  tell  itself. 

The  chamber  into  which  she  had 
been  shown  was  one  of  three  into 
which  the  great  court-room  of  the 
tornier  manor-house  had  been  divided, 
the  closets  thus  obtained  being  parti- 
tioned off  from  one  another  by  panelled 
ikulkheads,  their  knot-holes  and  crev- 


ices Inadequately  stopped  with  screws 
of  paper.  The  cublcules  were  ill-pro- 
portioned, but  had  secured  a  window 
apiece;  that  wherein  the  hostess  lay 
was  made  Inconveniently  glorious  by 
a  huge  carven  overmantel,  supported 
by  blubber-lipped  demi-moors  plumed 
and  cinctured,  unconsciously  grotesque 
as  Southsea  idols,  examples  of  that 
Jacobean  nadir  of  taste  to  which  the 
beautiful  fifteenth-century  art  of  our 
England  had  descended.  In  the  panel 
above  the  hearth  a  scrolled  escutcheon 
bore  the  faded  achievement  of  the 
Ghorley  blazon,  a  house  attainted  af- 
ter thu  '15  and  since  extinct 

The  woman  came  wearily  up  the 
stair  In  her  stocking-feet,  breathing 
thankfully  at  every  other  «tep  for  that 
another  day's  work  was  over,  un- 
hasped  the  door,  and  stepped  into  the 
dark  room,  shading  the  dip  with  her 
hand. 

**La!  the  bed's  empty!— wherever? 
God  bless  the  lamb,  she  be  moldered 
out" 

The  girl,  still  dressed  and  coiled  in 
her  cloak,  her  little  feet  drawn  up  be- 
neath her  for  warmth,  and  her  hands 
tucked  under  her  arms,  sat  sleeping  in 
the  soft  depths  of  a  set-stitched  arm- 
chair, a  relic  of  the  house's  great 
days.  The  woman's  lips  fell  apart, 
her  eyes  smiled.  '*Pretty  as  a  pictur*! 
'Tls  a  shame  to  rouse  ye,  my  pet;  but, 
yes,  dearie,  ye  muet  get  up  and  out  o' 
your  stays,  or  your  poor  sides'll  be  sore 
to-morrow.  Oome,  I'll  onlace  ye  my- 
self, and  let  yer  hair  down,  or  these 
pins  and  combs'll  be  bruising  yer  little' 
head.  There!  there!  And  was  it 
afraid  to  undress?  Te  are  safe  enow, 
my  dear.  See,  I'll  shoot  the  bolt  and 
set  the  big  chair  to  the  door,  so.  We 
may  chat  awhile,  there's  none  through 
the  wall;  I  have  put  the  gentlemen  in 
the  other  wing:  both  have  taken  their 
candles.  I  be  the  last  afoot  in  the 
house:  'tis  my  constant  rule,  and  a 
good  one." 
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As  It  Happened. 


The  girl  eate  up,  rubbing  eyes  mftsed 
with  ber  awakening,  and  anbmltted 
herself  passively  to  the  compassionate 
offices  of  her  hiMitesB.  At  first  her 
little  noddle  fell  drowsily  to  right  and 
left,  hot  presently,  responding  to  the 
passage  of  the  brush  over  her  tresses, 
she  turned  up  a  pair  of  cheeks  still  rosy 
with  sleep,  and  wondering  gray  eyes, 
to  the  free-tongued  talk  of  the  elder 
woman. 

"And  ye  came  from  Chester  and  are 
going  to  London.  Fancy!  And  to 
think  that  ye'U  be  seeing  London  town! 
They  say  'tis  a  marvel  of  a  place.  And 
what  did  ye  make  of  your  gentlemen 
to-day?  One  was  nought,  a  dummy ; 
but  that  Irishman — ^Mr.  Tighe,  he  calls 
himself — ^is  quite  the  fine  man.  What? 
Ye  never  noticed?  GhUd,  what  are  yer 
pretty  eyes  for?" 

"I*m  sure  he  seemed  very  attentive; 
he  talked  a  great  deal,  but  I  didn't 
quite  understand  him,  I  think.  He 
seemed  to  want — somehow,  Oh,  I  don't 
know!" 

•*Ye  think'?— ye  'don't  know'? 
Saints  alive,  what  a  babe!"  muttered 
the  hostess,  putting  the  nlghtrail  over 
the  fair  head,  and  admiringly  holding 
it  aloft  for  A  moment  before  letting 
it  slip  down  over  dimpled  shoulders  of 
infantine  plumpness  and  delicacy. 

'"Tis  a  babe,  no  better.  The  child 
have  never  bin  told  what  she  be  meant 
for;  no,  nor  hev  found  it  out  for  her- 
self. And  here  she  be  throwed  upon 
the  varsal  world  naked-like,  a  gift  to 
the  first  man  who  casts  his  eye  upon 
her    .    .    .     My  God!" 

Susan  was  sleeping  as  she  sat,  but 
the  last  word  of  the  soliloquy  touched 
some  responsive  chord  in  her  bosom. 

"Oh,  my  prayers — I'd  forgot!"  She 
slipped  down  upon  her  knees  beside 
the  bed  and  fitted  her  little  palms, 
childlike,  to  her  face.  ''Our  Father, 
uMch  art  in  heaven *' 

Oh,  weak  defence  and  piteously  fu- 
tile!     Wait;      not      so      held      the 


woman  of  the  world  who  watched  her* 

"B'  God,  and  that's  well  done,  toe 
for  neither  I  nor  living  soul  o'  man  cau 
save  ye.  .  .  .  Girl!"  The  child 
had  arisen,  the  woman,  holding  her  by 
the  shoulders,  was  peering  keenly  and 
motherly  into  the  half  sleepy,  half 
frightened  eyes.  **GirI,  have  ye  never 
cared  for  a  lad?  *Ter  brother r\jit, 
tut,  not  that  way,  silly!  Has  none 
other  kissed  ye?  *7tor  poor  annHef 
Christ,  what  an  innocent!  How  is  a 
body  to  begin?  'Sllfe,  there's  no  re- 
sistance in  her!  She's  as  open  as  a 
rose,  and  as  tempting.  Girl!  girl!  ye 
must  marry — mnrryt  'tis  written  be- 
tween yer  very  eyes.  D'ye  believe  in 
signs?  Ye  do?  Then  I'll  cut  the  pack 
for  ye — ^nay,  the  Book,  since  ye  are 
plainly  one  of  the  Good  God's  little 
ones.  Here!"  She  mounted  a  stooU 
and  with  a  grunt,  reached  down  from 
its  shelf  a  stout,  dusty  Bible,  crossed 
herself,  bowed  to  the  four  comers  or 
the  room,  "Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  bless  the  varse  as  I  turn  on!**^ 
and  pricked  for  a  text  between  the 
leaves  with  a  cap-pin  from  her  own 
head.  "There  ye  be,  my  dearie,  read,. 
for  I  be  no  scholard  in  small  print" 

Sue  hung  low  over  the  book  on  the 
goodwife's  lap,  and,  holding  the  dip- 
near,  read  from  the  pin's  point  for- 
ward, these  words,  ".  .  .  man  fnar- 
rieth  a  virgin,  90  shall  thy  sons  marry 
thee.** 

"Did  y'ever?"  gasped  the  hostess'  In 
delighted  wonder.  "  'Tls  a  true  sign 
— a  sending.  Girl,  there's  nothing  for 
such  as  ye  be  but  a  man,  a  master. 
God  send  ye  a  kind  one!" 

"But— but,  I  don't  think  I  want  to. 
Poor  auntie  never  did.  Why  should  It 
and  who?  and  what  for?"  faltered  Sue. 

"Oh  ye  little,  little  fool!"  laughed 
the  woman,  now  half  unclad,  enfolding 
and  kissing  her  bedfellow.  "Why? 
(how  can  a  body  say  it  to  such  a 
child?)  Because,  my  lamb,  God  made 
ye  for  it,  and  so  ye  must    'Tls  not  in 
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nature  for  such  a  piece  as  yon  to  make 
a  nun.  No,  b'  Gk>dl  So,  since  Lon- 
don town,  that  ye  say  y*re  bound  for, 
is  against  ye  (a  very  trap  for  maids!) 
and  every  man  ye  meet'll  be  against 
ye,  and  the  very  Book  Itself  be  against 
ye,  there's  nought  for  it  but  to  do  as 
yer  mother  did,  and  choose  whilst 
choose  ye  may.  Aye,  when  the  first 
strapping  gentleman  cries  'Snip!'  do  ye 
cry  'Snap!'  and  hold  him  to  ring,  book, 
and  priest. 

"But  pray  yer  hardest  for  a  fine 
man,  a  tall,  strong,  personable  gentle- 
man; he'll  beat  ye  a  bit,  no  doubt 
when  in  drink — they  an  do,  and 
they've  the  law  for  it.  But  the  big 
men  are  soft  'uns  and  easy  to  manage. 
But  beware  of  a  little  man  (bless  ye, 
I've  tried — twice  a  widow  I  be,  and 
here  ye  have  me)!  No,  no,  my  lamb, 
be  advised.  Hop-o-my-thumbs  are 
Jealous  and  main  spiteful,  ay,  and  bad 
to  abide.  Marry  a  big  upstanding 
man,  say  I,  ay,  though  he  have  a  red 
face  on  him " 

"Oh,  oh,  please  no  more!"  sobbed  the 
girl,  with  scared,  wet  eyes  shining  in 
the  flicker  of  the  dip,  "Marry?  Why? 

What  should  I   want  with? What 

do  I  dor 

"Save  us  and  keep  us!"  breathed  the 
woman,  her  great  knee  on  the  bed's 
edge.    "Did  yer  mother  never ?" 

"How  could  she?  She  had  a  stroke 
when  I  was  little,  and  poor  auntie  was 
single  and  never  spoke  of  such  things, 
nor  let  a  man  pass  the  door  save  the 
aweep  and  the  vicar.  She  never  told 
me,  and  I  don't  want  to  know;  please. 
I  i€on*t  know!" 

"God  pity  thee!"  muttered  the 
woman,  and  blew  out  the  light 

CHAPTER  IV. 

SANDTLAHS  BILL. 

The  coach  lurched  and  splashed 
through  a  whiteness  of  morning  fog. 
The  three  passengers,  well  wrapped 
against  the  chill,  held  by  the  window- 


straps,  minimising  inevitable  colli- 
sions. The  glum  young  man  bore  his 
joltings  in  silence,  hie  vis-^-vls,  the 
lady,  thought  him  iU,  eo  wan  a  face 
was  he  wearing  beneath  the  pulled- 
down  peak  of  his  montier.  The  Ma- 
jor might  be  suffering  more,  but  made 
no  complaint,  albeit  the  lady,  do  what 
she  would,  was  repeatedly  thrown 
against  the  arm  which  he  carried  in  a 
sling.  For  these  misadventures  sh« 
proffered  brief  but  feeling  excuses, 
which  after  a  momentary  sucklng-in  of 
the  lips,  or  a  tightening  of  the  eyelids, 
the  sufferer  accepted  with  a  good-hu- 
mored laugh. 

"Gad,  my  dear  madam,  'tis  no  fault 
of  yours  that  we  are  shaken  like  peas 
in  a  bladder;  and  me  arr'm,  which  an- 
other time  would  be  very  much  at  your 
servus,  is  obliged  to  ye  for  your  kind- 
nuss.  It  might  asily  have  chanced 
upon  a  harder  coach-mate  than  your 
soft  little  sUf.  If  'tis  foive  days'  close 
confinement  in  wan  another's  company 
that  we're  committed  for,  'tis  thanking 
the  saints  I'll  be,  and  wishing  I  may 
niver  fall  into  worse  company." 

The  lady  would  acknowledge  such 
advances  with  a  slight  inclination  and 
turn  her  veiled  face  again  to  the  win- 
dow. 

They  had  started  betimes  again,  and 
had  the  road  to  themselves;  the  world 
seemed  yet  abed  and  the  ways  empty 
of  passengers,  as  was  to  be  expected  in 
a  day  when,  save  on  business  of  life 
and  death,  few  travelled  by  night  And 
for  reasons;  the  condition  of  the  tracks 
for  one;  the  king's  highways  were 
worse  kept  then  than  a  parish  by-road 
is  to<day.  Whilst  Susan  and  her  com- 
panions in  misery  were  being  swung 
and  bumped  from  rut  to  puddle,  Mac- 
adam, a  youngster  of  one-and-twenty, 
was  thinking  out  in  his  American  home 
the  principles  upon  which  a  road 
should  be  built  principles  hidden  from 
Britons  since  the  legions  left  us.  More- 
over, save  upon  certain  well-patrolled 
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turnpikes,  and  such  were  few,  there 
were  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Road  to 
reckon  with.  "The  Right  Villanous 
John  Hall,  that  Famous  and  Notorious 
Robber*'  (I  quote  from  a  contemporary 
tract),  had  gone  to  his  account  some 
years  before  our  story  begins,  and  his 
successor,  one  Denis  Neale,  the  so- 
called  Second  Turpin,  and  many  an- 
other of  the  breed,  had  galloped  and 
bullied  and  swung  in  chains  in  turn; 
but  an  unapostolical  succession  of  ras* 
cals  had  arisen  to  wear  vizard  and 
halter,  the  darlings  and  heroes  of 
every  chamber-wench  and  >stable4ad 
down  the  road. 

How  else?  What  would  they  have, 
those  economists  of  the  school  of  Wal- 
pole?  "Stop  the  war!*'  they  had  cried. 
"Disband  the  cavalry!**  'Twas  done, 
and  some  thousands  of  the  best  horse- 
men and  boldest  spirits  in  Europe 
found  themselves  thrown  upon  the 
world  to  starve.  Can  ye  wonder  that 
they  preferred  to  steal? 

There  were  many  at  It,  and  had  been 
since  the  fall  of  Marlborough.  It 
speaks  well  for  our  national  charac- 
ter and  tacit  respect  for  a  law  which 
we   may   feel   ourselves   compelled  to 

« 

break,  that  these  knights-errant  fought 
each  for  his  own  hand,  instead  of  form- 
ing such  bands  as  terrorized  southern 
France.  Who  now  recalls  that  Bona- 
parte at  the  summit  of  his  power, 
while  giving  the  law  to  kings,  could 
<mly  travel  from  Marseilles  to  Oenoa 
under  a  strong  military  escort.  With 
King  Qeorge  'twas  never  so  desperate 
A  case.  Yet  highway  robbery,  consid- 
ered as  a  profession,  had  much  to  be 
said  for  it  during  the  hundred  and 
sixty  years  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  Regency,  and  might  not  un- 
reasonably be  held  to  offer  to  a  dis- 
banded light  dragoon  or  broken  second 
horseman  more  prizes  and  fewer 
blanks  than  he  could  have  found  in 
either  a  civil  or  military  career.  He 
led  the  life  he  loved— the  Jolliest  life 


in  the  world  whilst  it  lasted— and 
when  his  time  came  (and  his  time 
comes  to  each  of  ufi),  it  was  bullet  or 
rope  at  the  best,  and,  at  the  worst,  the 
plantations,  or,  in  war-time,  re-enlist- 
ment  for  the  Indies,  or  a  waister*s 
berth  in  a  King's  ship,  alternatives 
scarce  worse  than  were  faced  by  the 
Jack  or  the  linesman  of  a  brutal  day 
wherein  poor  fellows  were  flogged 
round  the  fleet,  or  cut  to  ribands  at  the 
triangles  before  being  discharged  to 
beg  on  crutches. 

The  life  of  the  road  called  many  a 
desperate  fellow,  who  was  sure  of 
friends  everywhere,  and  might  find 
one  even  in  the  jury-box;  falling  of 
whom,  would  he  not  kiss  his  hand  to 
the  ladles  in  the  gallery,  pass  hici  nose- 
gay to  his  lawyer,  bow  to  the  Judge 
and— live  in  a  moving  ballad? 


«« 


Six  roving  lads  to  carry  me^ 
Gi'  they  long  life  and  liberty; 
Six  blooming  maids  to  carry  my  pall, 
61*  they  true  loves  and  blue  ribands 
all." 


(But,  about  your  coach,  sir,  and  Miss 
Susan?  Verily,  reader,  all  in  good 
time,  let  me  get  into  my  stride!) 

Creaking,  Jolting,  bumping,  they 
went  until,  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent, 
the  smoking  cattle  were  brought  to  a 
stand  and  let  get  their  winds  for  their 
coming  effort.  The  guard  flung  the 
door  open,  and  whilst  bidding  the  gen- 
tlemen to  alight,  gallantly  permitted 
the  lady  to  keep  her  seat  But  this 
the  girl  refused  to  think  of:  her  limbs 
were  already  calling  for  ex^t^ise. 
"May  I  not  walk  beside  ye,  Mr. 
Guard?"  She  wae  down  before  he  could 
lower  the  step. 

The  coachman  had  made  his  reins 
fast  to  the  whip-socket  and  took  the 
head  of  his  near  leader.  *'Qee,'*  cried 
he.  His  team  spread  quarters  and 
went  up  into  their  collars  with  a  will: 
the  lightened  coach  was  around  the 
first  bend  and  lost  in  the  fog  before  the 
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pedestrians    bad     unstlffened     knees 
cramped  by  sitting. 

"Shall  ba*  no  call  for  to  borrer  a 
plongh-team  to  get  her  oop  Sandylane 
Hill  to-day,  madam,"  said  the  guard, 
and  carrying  his  weapon  in  the  crook 
of  his  ell>ow,  strode  beside  the  lady, 
regarding  her  with  fatherly  approval. 
She  had  raised  her  veil  when  the  men 
fell  behind,  and  now,  loosening  her 
bonnetHstrings,  lifted  the  poke  from 
her  beautiful  young  head,  and  bore  it 
dangling  from  her  wrist  as  she  tripped 
beside  her  companion. 

The  men  were  mounting  more 
slowly,  the  Major  going  heayily  with 
grumblings  as  to  his  bandaged  arm; 
the  glum  young  man,  wanner  than 
ever,  keeping  close  beside  his  compan- 
ion for  reasons  that  we  wot  of. 

"Stap  me  vitals!  But  Fve  the  Vir- 
ginia chills  upon  mel"  growled  the 
soldier.  "D*ye  know  what  that  means? 
Thought  I*d  shaken  thim  ofT,  but  no 
such  luck!  And  me  wound  has  opened 
again  with  the  bumping  of  this  in- 
fernal stage.  I'll  thank  ye  to  lind  me 
the  suppor'rt  of  yer  ar'rm,  me  dear 
sir."  Whilst  speaking  he  had  passed 
a  massive  left  hand  through  the  elbow 
timidly  offered.  Baskett  felt  with  an 
inward  qualm  the  weight  and  ix)wer 
of  it;  his  atomach  heaved  at  the 
thought  of  what  was  at  hand;  sweat 
broke  beneath  bis  wig. 

Thus  climbing,  with  frequent  pauses 
for  breath,  for  the  Major  seemed  in 
poor  condition,  the  two  approached  a 
dense  holly-bueh  which  screened 
a  winding  of  the  ascent;  they,  reached 
it,  were  abreast  of  it;  the  glum  young 
man  caught  his  breath  with  an  in- 
ward cry,  and  gripped  the  brawny 
wrist  with  both  his  damp,  white 
hands,  for  a  masked  man  had  stepped 
from  the  thicket,  and  was  covering  the 
Major  with  a  pistol  at  point-blank 
range. 

"Tour  purse,  air,  if  you  pleaser 

"Me     purse?    And      what     nixt?'* 


blurted  the  Irishman.  "Futpads,  be 
all  that*e  hooly!  If  'tis  money  ye're 
afther,  'tis  a  small  matther  ye'U  be 
gettln'  from  me;  Just  a  crippled  sowl- 
dier's  savings  an'  the  curse  of  Orom- 
well  along  wid  thim!  Hooly  Saint 
Biddy!  If  'twas  a  sound  man  I  was 
this  day — but,  wid  wan  ar'rm  in 
splints  and  the  other  in  chancery— 
he  swore  hoarsely. 
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'Which    pocket,    sir?   and    no    non- 
sense, I  beg." 

"Har'rk  to  him,  be  begs.  Sure, 
'tis  the  Jaynios  of  polltenuss!  But 
^norwffue,'  is  ut?  Left,  thin;  me  lift 
fob,  of  course.  Where  Use?  But  if 
this  small  man  were  not  grippin'  me 
wrist  like  a  fox-thrap,  stap  me  liver, 
but  I'd  have  taken  the  two  of  yez  on 
wid  me  nakud  fist,  pistol  or  none." 

He  blustered  volubly,  but  eeemed  to 
quail  when  the  cold  muzzle  was 
pressed  to  his  forehead,  and,  letting 
pent  breath,  threw  forward  his  left 
hip,  its  fob  opportunely  unbuttoned. 

The  vizarded  robber,  still  keeping 
muzzle  to  flesh,  glanced  Irresolutely  at 
his  confederate,  who,  with  staring  eyes 
and  upper  lip  drawn  to  the  gum,  was 
breathing  painfully,  all  emotions  con- 
gested in  one — ^fear;  and  all  senses  in 
abeyance  save  the  ear,  astrain  for  com- 
ing wheels.  Such  a  poltroon  might  be 
trusted  to  cling  to  what  he  was  hold- 
ing, but  bid  him  relax  his  grip  and  he 
was  all  as  likely  tx>  bolt  as  to  pick  the 
pocket.  "The  Scholar"  must  take  this 
purse  himself. 

Shifting  his  weapon  to  his  left  hand, 
he  drove  his  right  into  the  open  fob, 
and  in  the  act  of  bending,  tumbled 
sidelong,  for  a  spurt  of  pale  flame 
burst  from  beneath  the  bandaged  arm 
of  his  prisoner. 

"OA-A-ft-/»/"  gasped  the  ex-chaplain, 
clapping  hands  to  ears  and  sitting 
down  in  the  dirt 

"Nate  shot,  begad!"  remarked  the 
Major,  stepping  back  from,  and  peer- 
ing under,  the  smoke  of  his  pistol,  ere 
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taking  possesBlon  of  the  one  which  his 
aggresfsor  had  let  fall.  He  coTered 
him  for  a  couple  of  breaths,  but  the 
man's  half -open  eyes  were  fixed,  nor 
was  there  any  movement  of  the  re- 
laxed Umbs.  Blood  began  to  ooze 
from  the  back  of  the  fallen  head. 

**Dead  as  Herod!*'  was  the  victor's 
comment.  "And  look  ye  there,  now; 
'tis  me  purse  he  has  In  his  hand,  thief 
of  the  wor'rld  that  he  is!  A- well,  my 
friend,  exchange  is  no  robbery;  permit 


me. 


ti 


Still  holding  the  captured  weapon 
ready  for  Instant  use,  he  bent  over 
the  fallen  man,  whom  he  relieved  of  a 
second  pistol,  a  watch,  and  seals  ("pre- 
flhumably  stolen")  and  a  shamoy  belt, 
which  last  he  hastily  bestowed  In  his 
own  boot  He  worked  with  the  silent 
despatch  of  a  man  who  expects  inter- 
ruption, and  only  when  his  transfer- 
ences were  completed,  spared  a  glance 
at  the  lachrymose  creature  beside 
him. 

"Lisa  noise,  little  man;  attind  now!" 
He  shook  him  by  the  shoulder.    "Tou 
are  aware  that  I've  yer  dirthy  neck  in 
my  breeches  pocket?    As  ut  happens, 
I've  another  use  for  ut,  in  fact,  I  give 
ut  back  to  yeas — ^ye  may  put  ut  in  yer 
own — on   conditions,   mind,   on  condi- 
tiona.      Ye  will  now  come  up  to  Lon- 
don wid  me — ^yes  as  if  nothing  had 
happened."    The  face  of  the  cowering 
wretch  unpuckered,  expressing  a  half 
Incredulous  relief.       "Oh,  I  mean  ut. 
'Will  I  be  giving  ye  up?'      I  will  not; 
that  is  if  yez  do  as  I  tell  ye.    Ye  were 
a   sort  of  orderly   to  this   dead   tory 

(To  be  oorUinued,) 


here,  and  it  has  lid  ye  to  this.      Be 
mine,  me  son,  and  ye'U  not  regret  ut" 

"Do— do  ye  mean  to  say 7* 

"That  I  ixtend  to  ye  the  royal  par- 
don? I  do  that.  But  see  this,  now;  I 
release  ye  on  yer  parowle,  which  la  to 
serve  me  until  I've  done  wid  ye;  and 
whin  I  speak  of  servus  I  mean  military 
obejunoe,  hand,  fut,  and  eyelid,  and  do 
argymunts.  Ye  '  may  have  observed 
that  I'm  apt  to  be  a  thrifle  abrupt  whin 
crossed.    Is  ut  a  bargain?" 

Never  was  service  more  promptly  ex- 
changed. 

"Yes,  yes!  O,  I  thank  and  bless  yon! 
I  will  pray  for  ye  until  the  last  day 
of  my  life." 

"I  may  need  ut  But  yer  first  Juty 
shall  be  to  put  up  a  bit  of  a  prayer  tor 
yer  frind  here,  who  was  a  bould  bhoy 
if  Iver  I  saw  wan." 

"Prayer  for  the  dead!  Sir,  'tis  con- 
trary to  the  Articles!  I  am  a  Protest- 
ant— Church  of  England  as  by  law  es- 
tablished." 

"Mutiny,  begad!  Does  the  sniveller 
dispute  me  first  command?  Har'rk  ye, 
now,  small  man.  Yer  ordhera  are 
widout  doubt  heretical  and  invalud,  but 
they'll  be  betther  than  none.  I'm  tould 
that  ye're  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  priest 
so  down  upon  yer  marrow-bones  and 
to  yer  offus.  Short  work  ye  must  make 
of  ut,  for  the  coach'll  be  waitin';  but 
the  poor  bhoy  here  shall  not  slip 
through  yer  flngeiB  into  hell-fire  if  ye 
can  anyways  smuggle  him  into  purga- 
tory.     Begin  now!" 

Aahian  HUliera, 


THE  ART  OP  DINING. 


This  morning  when  I  woke  and 
peered  over  my  numberless  blankets 
my  breath  was  like  steam  in  the  cold, 
still  air;  I  saw  that  the  grass  was 
white  with  frost  and  I  drew  my  hands 


back  into  the  warmth  of  the  bed- 
clothes. Sleeping  out  of  doors  makes 
me  dreamy — especially  in  the  winter. 
There  is  every  reason  to  lie  wrapped 
up  and  warm,  doing  nothing  at  all  bat 
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watch  the  sunlight  that  comes  through 
the  pigeon-holes  above  me.  These 
holes  are  really  for  ventilation  but  they 
serve  other  purposes.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  is  up  it  casts  through  them  two 
deep  copper-colored  shafts  of  light 
seeming  to  set  fire  to  the  stray  pieces 
of  straw  that  dangle  from  the  roof 
above  me.  There  is  no  ceiling  of  any 
sort  to  conceal  the  thatch — in  fact,  my 
sleeping-place  is  like  a  wagon  lodge. 

Here  in  Kent  a  wagon  lodge  is  built 
of  massive  uprights  and  beams,  with 
the  sides  open  so  as  to  leave  the  wag- 
ons room  to  be  trundled  in  and  out 
They  are  necessary  and  picturesque, 
and  when  they  are  not  used  for  carts 
they  serve  as  a  storing-place  for  un- 
wieldy farm  implements  that  cannot 
easily  be  carried  off  by  tramps  or 
gipsies.  My  gardener,  Wedman,  calls 
these  wanderers  "waygoin*  folks,"  and 
is  seized  with  an  apparently  irrational 
panic  whenever  one  of  them  comes 
along  the  road. 

But  here  lying  in  my  little  shanty 
there  is  nothing  to  fear,  for  my  collie 
who  sleeps  under  my  bed  Is  always 
on  the  alert  I  am  quite  at  peace  in 
the  stillness  of  my  hiding-iHace.  There 
is  nothing  th&t  glares,  the  tones  of  the 
rough  unpainted  chestnut  posts,  the 
sails,  that  can  be  let  down  as  a  shel- 
ter from  wind  and  rain  and  snow,  with 
their  double  seams  of  dark  string,  the 
thatched  roof  and  yellow  sanded  floor 
all  harmonize  perfectly.  With  my 
eyes  resting  on  them  I  am  happy  and 
more  at  peace  than  I  have  ever  been. 

Perched  up  very  high  on  the  edge  of 
a  green  stony  hill,  I  feel  like  an  eagle 
in  her  nest  Before  me  there  Is  a 
great  deep  stretch  of  sky,  and  it  Is  a 
very  light  blue  on  this  still  morning; 
the  sun  glistens  with  a  silver  light  on 
the  streak  of  sea  far  out  beyond  the 
marsh,  and  the  land  at  my  feet  is 
hazy  and  level  and  mysterious. 

Wedman,  'who  built  this  little  nest, 
was  very  unhappy  at  the  time,  and 


spent  nights  of  anxiety  fearing  all 
sorts  of  disasters  if  I  persisted  in  sleep- 
ing in  such  a  place. 

He  said,  "WuU,  at  any  rate,  you'll 
be  better  than  the  Son  o*  Man.  You 
have  a  bed  to  sleep  •  in  and  He  had 
nowhere  to  lay  His  head." 

I  had  a  hard  tussle  with  him  over  the 
thatch.  'The  earlwlgs'll  be  dropping 
down  on  you  and  the  bhrds'U  come 
a-nesting,"  he  said. 

It  is  true  the  birds  do  come  and  so 
didl  the  earwigs  in  the  summer,  but 
they  are  here  for  so  short  a  time,  and 
when  they  are  once  gone  I  begin  to 
think  that  they  really  were  not  very 
unpleasant.  They  were  here  with  the 
hot  suns  and  cool  clear  nights— little 
summery  things  that  seem  very  remote 
now  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  think 
badly  of  them. 

The  birds  come  every  morning 
through  the  same  holes  with  the  sun. 
At  first  they  were  shy,  but  I  lie  very 
still  and  as  time  goes  on  they  come 
nearer  and  nearer.  They  hop  about 
over  my  slippers  now,  and  they  no 
longer  regard  me  as  a  human  being. 
The  sparrows  are  boisterous  and 
rough.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  spar- 
rows. It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  tom- 
tit with  its  very  distinct  markings  of 
black  and  yellow;  it  seems  a  gentle, 
soft-hearted  thing  amongst  the  tribe  of 
bickering  sparrows.  But  what  pleases 
me  most  is  a  wren  that  creeps  in  alone 
like  a  little  mouse.  She  runs  about 
amongst  the  crevices  between  the  raft- 
ers, tilting  up  her  tiny  twig-like  bill  as 
though  she  were  already  hunting  for 
a  future  nesting-place  and  I  am  hop- 
ing that  she  will  not  leave  me  in  the 
spring. 

This  morning  when  it  was  so  frosty 
and  so  stUl  I  thought:  "No  need  to  get 
up  yet— there's  no  gardening  to  see  to 
to-day,  because  Wedman's  going  to  the 
wood  sale."  Then  my  thoughte  trav- 
elled to  the  good  dinner  that  he  would 
have  after  it— how  he  would  enjoy  the 
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slices  of  hot  roafit  beef,  the  feeling  of 
there  being  for  once  sufficient  to  cut 
and  come  again  and  time  enough  to  sit 
and  talk  over  It  all  at  his  leisure. 

"The  luxury  of  to-day  Is  the  neces- 
sity of  to-morrow,"  I  read  yesterday 
In  an  article  on  "The  Art  of  Dining." 
It  dwelt  on  these  necessities  In  tender 
and  respectful  phrases,  as  though  the 
pitch  of  excellence  that  we  think  we 
have  now  attained  must  be  nurtured 
and  guarded  from  any  devious  path. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be. 

It  is  an  entrancing  form  of  excite- 
ment, being  borne  along  In  spasmodic 
fits  and  starts  between  the  lights  and 
the  crush  of  hurrying,  glimmering 
faces  and  forms.  The  chilliness  of 
bare  shoulders  under  flimsy  coverings 
creeps  through  every  nerve  and  makes 
me  more  alive  to  every  sound  and 
word.  I  should  not  be  nearly  so  fas- 
cinated by  such  an  escapade  wrapped 
up  In  a  motor  coat  At  the  end  of 
the  cold  Journey  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  warmth  floating  down  the 
staircase  from  heated  rooms,  the  thick 
carpets,  the  waiters  with  their  tactful 
and  attentive  airs  and  the  pulsating 
melodies  from  stringed  Instruments, 
strains  that  will  mingle  so  well  with 
my  red  wine. — ^Yes,  It  all  carries  one 
on  until  one  believes,  especially  if  one 
Is  young,  that  one  Is  nearlng,  not 
Heaven  perhaps,  but  a  vague  overpow* 
erlng  exaltation. 

And  I  lay  with  my  eyes  on  the  sil* 
ver  streak  of  sea  thinking  about  It  for 
a  long  time.  The  more  I  thought,  the 
more  I  became  charmed  with  the 
fancy  that  I  had  conjured  up  for  my- 
self. 

But  after  a  time  there  came  a 
change — I  was  looking  at  the  people 
In  that  electric  lighted  room — ^the  oth- 
ers around  me.  Their  faces  seemed 
dull,  as  If  they  were  watching  for 
something  that  never  comes.  They 
had  that  set  expression.    They  looked 


as  If  they  were  longing  for  something 
either  to  laugh  at  or  to  dread,  some- 
thing ludicrous  and  heartless  enough 
to  be  comic,  something  to  tighten  up 
the  nerve  threads  with  no  matter  what 
kind  of  emotion,  some  act  of  God,  some 
fire  or  an  earthquake  alone  would 
make  them  feel  again  that  life  was  In- 
teresting, fascinating  and  wonderful. 
It  made  me  sad  to  think  that  there  is 
no  exaltation  for  them  in  the  art  of 
dining — they  are  too  used  to  It.  Their 
senses  are  numbed  by  the  continual 
occurrence  of  such  episodes. 

I  turned  my  drowsy  gaze  to  the 
storm  candle  on  the  wlndow-slll.  In 
the  summer  the  opening  had  been  cut 
In  the  woodwork  by  my  bed,  so  that 
the  sun  should  warm  me  while  I  drank 
my  morning  tea,  but  It  Is  closed  up 
now  with  a  rush  mat  The  glass  has 
not  yet  been  put  In — somehow  al- 
though not  very  nervous,  I  cannot  re- 
main by  an  uncurtained  window  at 
night  and  the  mere  idea  of  a  curtain  in 
my  rough  shanty  seems  absurd. 

"Yes,"  I  thought,  "why  Is  It  that  we 
tire  of  things  as  soon  as  we  have  much 
of  them?"  And  what  depressed  me 
particularly  was  the  thought  that  with 
all  his  simplicity  even  Wedman  if  he 
had  a  wood-sale  dinner  every  day 
would  one  day  be  gazing  out  with  that 
same  expression  and  would  no  longer 
be  ready  to  laugh  when  the  punch  was 
split  out  of  the  ladle  by  the  shaky 
hand  of  the  biggest  wood-buyer.  That 
ladle  and  bowl  have  been  used  year 
upon  year  and  these  dinners  are  one 
of  the  festive  and  most  important 
events  of  the  year.  Here  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Weald  there  is  enough 
wood  sold  every  Michaelmas  to  keep 
the  laborers  at  work  through  the  win- 
ter. Wedman  calls  it  "Getting  in  the 
•woods  out  o'  sight,"  and  each  man 
that  buys  a  cant  of  wood  is  entitled  to 
a  dinner.  It  is  a  good  dinner,  too, 
more  of  meats  and  Christmas  puddings 
than    they   can    all   eat,   followed   by 
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songs,  drinks,  tales  of  the  past  year 
and  reminiscences  of  other  wood-sale 
dinners.  "A  reg'Iar  enjoyable  after- 
noon," I  know  Wedman  will  say,  and 
as  the  heavy  feet  trudge  along  the  road 
with  stiffening  limbs  I  think  what  a 
welcome  change  it  will  be  from  chop- 
ping down  thorny  hedges  in  lambskin 
gloves,  or  cleaning  dykes  in  water- 
proof boots  or  lurching  over  heavy 
clinging  earth  behind  a  plough  that 
will  not  furrow  straight  or  deep,  unless 
a  man's  whole  attention  be  given  to  it 

In  the  autumn  before  it  was  time  to 
take  up  the  potatoes  Wedman  went  for 
a  four  days'  holiday.  He  saw  a  good 
deal  in  that  time.  He  told  me  he 
had  been  in  five  towns  but  he  seemed 
quite  glad  to  be  back  and  at  work 
again.  Town  life  was  not  the  life  for 
him.  He  liked  to  be  doing  sometliing 
out  of  doors,  and  I  believe  he  would 
sicken  and  even  die  if  he  were  com- 
pelled to  live' in  a  city  with  a  circum- 
scribed trade  to  follow.  He  would 
know  that  the  change  would  bring 
him  more  companionship,  more  edu- 
cation and  more  pleasures  of  a  town 
kind  but  they  would  not  be  a  reoom- 
pense  for  liinL  He  would  miss  the 
open  fields,  the  winding  closed-in 
lanes,  the  scent  of  the  air  at  dusk  and 
dawn.  When  he  comes  up  to  work 
now  Grisnez  light  and  Dungeness  too, 
are  still  flashing  out  in  the  queer  win- 
ter morning  obscurity.  He  would 
miss  them — sometimes  he  mentions 
them — and  most  of  all  he  would  miss 
the  woods. 

Last  night  after  his  day's  work  we 
were  talking  about  the  sale.  I  said  he 
ought  to  buy  some  cants  for  his  sons 
to  work.  He  said  with  a  gently  deri- 
sive laugh:  "My  sons  work  in  the 
woods!"  There  are  nine  of  them  but 
only  the  two  youngest  are  still  at 
home.  Education  drives  ideas  into 
their  heads  very  early.  Daily  papers 
are  easily  procurable  and  of  an  even- 
ing, reading  through  advertisement  col- 
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umns  they  have  each  in  turn  made 
their  choice.  One  is  in  the  navy,  one 
a  policeman,  one  an  insurance  clerk, 
one  a  groom  and  so  on.  They  are  all 
fine  men,  and  not  one  of  them  suffi- 
ciently simple-minded  to  stay  on  the 
land  with  his  father.  Of  course,  the 
work  he  does  is  too  hard,  and  there  i» 
not  enough  pay  in  the  country  for 
young  men  with  advanced  ideas  and 
exaggerated  notions.  I  think  there 
was  a  time  when  Wedman  felt  the 
same  way.  He  has  not  always  lived 
here  and  he  tells  me  if  he  had  been  a* 
better  scholar  he  would  not  be  here 
now.  I  am  glad  for  his  own  sake,  aa 
well  as  mine,  that  he  was  not  Hia 
fund  of  practical  knowledge  has  no 
limit  There  is  nothing  in  a  manual 
way  tliat  he  cannot  do.-  A  good  edu* 
cation  would  not  have  increased  hia 
intelligence  and  it  might  have  marred  • 
his  character.  As  it  is  his  gray  eyes^ 
his  long  face  and  pointed  beard,  his 
thin,  bending  figure  and  his  gentle 
manners  suggest  an  Blizabethan  cour* 
tier.  He  Is  always  an  interesting  and 
cheerful  companion. 

I  pictured  him  in  that  restaurant  in 
London.  He  would  be  a  distinguished- 
looking  person  and  evening  dresa 
would  suit  him.  I  think  he  would 
quite  understand  the  art  of  dining,  and 
he  would  command  a  hearing  with  his 
insight  of  his  fellow  man,  his  knowl- 
edge of  material  facts  and  his  pic* 
turesque  way  of  illustrating  his  state* 
ments.  I  think  these  qualities  of  his 
are  always  to  be  found  only  in  those  ' 
who  are  constantly  and  diligently  ' 
wrapped  up  in  their  work.  For  them 
work,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
stands  for  contentment  It  takes  the 
place  of  pleasure  and  it  is  very  near 
being  the  gate  to  Heaven.  And  It  Is 
this  power  of  concentration  of  mind 
and  body,  this  eternal  striving  after 
having  a  thing  well  done  to  the  best 
of  one's  abilities  that  I  admire  so 
much. 
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The  sun  was  rising  higlier  and  be- 
ginning to  melt  tlie  white  frost  on  the 
lawn  and  I  thought  it  was  time  for 
me  to  be  up.    I  put  on  my  fur  coat, 

The  IkigllBh  Rertew. 


and  as  I  went  out  I  wondered  what 
the  man  who  wrote  on  the  art  of  din- 
ing would  do  at  one  of  Wedman's 
dinners. 

BUeiabeth  MarPMUOe, 


THE  NOVELS  OP  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  • 


Anthony  Trollope  died  in  the  Decem- 
ber of  1882,  and  in  the  f oUowing  year 
a  fatal,  perhaps  an  irreparable,  blow 
to  his  reputation  was  struck  by  the 
publication  of  his  autoblgraphy.  It 
Is  amazing  that  a  man  so  full  of  under- 
fltflndlng  of  average  human  nature,  the 
artfet  who  could  draw  with  equal  truth 
Mrs.  Proudie  and  the  Duke  of  Om- 
nium, should  have  known  so  little  of 
his  own  countrymen  and  country- 
women as  to  bring  them  up  sharp 
against  the  ugly  realities  connected 
with  even  the  finest  creative  work. 
About  such  matters  most  writers  have 
an  instinct  which  leads  to  reticence; 
but  no  such  wise  instinct  guided  An- 
thony Trollope.  The  writer  who  had 
so  sure  and  selective  a  touch  when 
painting  in  the  details  of  the  great 
panorama  which  reconstitutes  for  us 
whole  8trata  of  civilized  society,  could 
yet,  when  painting  himself  for  pos- 
terity make  the  boast  that  he  wrote 
with  the  help  of  such  devices  as  might 
commend  themselves  to  a  bank  man- 
ager in  search  of  an  industrious  clerk. 

I  have  been  told  [he  wrote  with 
proud  humility]  that  such  appliances 
are  beneath  the  notice  of  a  man  of 
genius.  I  have  never  fancied  myself 
to  be  a  man  of  genius,  but  had  I  been 
flo  I  think  I  might  well  have  subjected 
myself  to  these  trammels.  .  .  . 
There  are  those  who  think  that  the 
man  who  works  with  his  Imagination 
should  allow  himself  to  wait  till  In- 

■"Trollope'8  Barofaester  Novels,"  Six 
Yolomes.    (ROQtledge.   58  each.) 

*«The  Baraetshire  Novels.'*  By  Anthony 
Trollope.  Bight  Volames.  (Bell.  Ss  6d  eaon 
vet.) 

**Dr.  Thorne,  The  Warden,  eto."  Br  Anthony 
Trollope.  Siscteen  Volnmes.  (The  New  Pocket 
Library.  Lane,   la  each  net.) 


spiratlon  moves  him!  When  I  have 
heanl  such  doctrine  preached  I  ha?e 
hardly  been  able  to  repress  my  scorn. 
To  me  it  would  not  be  more  absurd  if 
the  shoemaker  were  to  wait  for  inspi^ 
atlon  or  the  tallow  chandler  for  the 
divine  moment  of  melting.  ...  I 
was  once  told  that  the  surest  aid  to  the 
writing  of  a  book  was  a  piece  of  cob- 
bler's wax  on  my  chair.  I  certainly 
believe  in  the  cobbler's  wax  much 
more  than  the  inspiration. 

Fatal  admission!  Fatal  words,  which 
for  years  were  quoted,  and  for  the 
matter  of  that  are  still  quoted,  when- 
ever Trollope's  name  add  works  are 
mentioned. 

It  Is  probable  that  even  now  many 
an  earnest  young  student  of  literatnre 
finds  his  way  to  Trollope  through  a 
passage  in  one  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's letters: — ^**Do  you  know  who  is 
my  favorite  author  Just  now?  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen!  Anthony  Trol- 
lope. I  batten  on  him."  Then,  go- 
ing on  to  analyze.  "The  Way  We 
Live  Now,"  which  Stevenson — with  his 
instinct  for  the  descriptive  phrase  as 
well  as  for  the  right  word — uncon- 
sciously paraphrased  as  "The  Way  of 
the  World,"  he  says:— "What  a  tri- 
umph is  Lady  Carbury!  That  Is 
sound,  strong,  genuine  work.  The 
man  who  could  write  that,  if  he  had 
had  courage  might  have  written  a  fine 
book;  he  has  preferred  to  write  many 
readable  ones."  When  these  words 
were  written  by  the  then  unknown 
Scottish  youth,  Anthony  Trollope  was 
still  living  and,  alas!  engaged  at  that 
moment  on  the  little  group  of  stories 
which    followed    and    Included    **The 
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Fixed  Period,'*  and  which  It  Is  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped  will  not  be  Included 
In  any  further  editions  of  his  noTels. 

Bat  let  US  examine  what  this  word 
"readable"  connoted.  It  was  Steven- 
son himself  who,  many  years  later, 
wrote  in  yet  another  letter: — 

This  is  a  poison  bad  world  for  the  ro- 
mancer, this  Anglo-Saxon  world;  I 
usually  get  out  of  it  by  not  haying  any 
woman  In  it  at  all,  but  when  I  remem- 
ber I  had  !*The  Treasure  of  Fran- 
chard"  refused  by  a  family  magaaslne 
as  being  unfit  for  family  reading,  I 
feel  despair  weigh  upon  my  wrists. 

No  god  had  thrust  the  torch  of  ro- 
mance into  Anthony  TroUope's  hands; 
but  the  very  fact  that  he  did  so  su- 
premely well  what  Balasac  regarded  as 
the  novelist's  great  aim,  ohereher,  A 
iri»vers  le  hasard  du  vrai,  oe-  qui  doit  Mm- 
Uer  probable,  proves  that  he  must  have 
often  felt  that  he  was  writing  "in  a 
poison  bad  world";  he  must  often  have 
writhed  impatiently  in  the  swaddling 
bands  of  early  Victorian  convention. 
Bom  in  1813,  Trollope  could  remember 
an  England  which  contained  thousands 
of  respectable  houses  from  which 
works  of  fiction  were  altogether  ban- 
ished. Even  when  novel-writing  first 
became  to  him  a  matter  of  concern, 
fiction  was  tolerated  hy  the  mass  of 
educated  people  only  because  it  had 
become  reluctantly  recognized  that  a 
sermon  was  more  likely  to  be  listened 
to  if  disguised  in  the  form  of  a  story 
than  when  contained  in  the  pages  of  a 
"good  book."  But  note  how  little  of 
women  and  how  little  of  love  there  is 
in  what  must  be  reckoned  the  first  of 
TroUope's  masten^leces — that  moving 
and  beautiful  story  "The  Warden." 
True,  the  book  contains  the  sketch  of 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  most 
feminine  pieces  of  portraiture  in  the 
writer's  whole  galleiy  of  female  char- 
acters, namely,  the  Warden's  daugh- 
ter, Eleanor  Harding,  who  becomes 
Eleanor   Bold,    and   from   whom    we 


finally  part  as  Eleanor  Arabln,  wife  of 
the  Dean  of  Barchester.  But  still 
"The  Warden"  remains  in  the  mind  ae 
deliberately  reft  of,  rather  than  lack- 
Ing,  that  element  which  modem  deli- 
cacy paraphrases  as  "love  interest" 

Had  Trollope  remained  true  to  the 
vein  in  which  he  wrote  **The  Warden" 
he  might  conceivably  have  come  down 
the  great  stream  of  English  literature 
hand  in  hand  with  Jane  Austen.  But 
while  there  are  in  **The  Last  Chroni- 
cles of  Barset"  passages  which,  in  del- 
icacy and  beauty  of  writing,  rival  those 
which  went  to  create  "The  Warden," 
the  bulk  of  TroUope's  work  beare  as 
little  relation  to  the  first  of  his  Bar- 
chester series  of  novels  as  do  Hogarth's 
sanely  human  and  humorous  paintings 
of  life,  so  much  more  illustrative  of  his 
true  genius  than  his  fierce  satires,  to 
a  delicate  Gosway.  But  Hogarth  was 
free  to  draw  humanity  as  he  saw  It; 
to  take  but  one  illustrative  Instance,  It 
was  open  to  him  to  leave  the  world 
such  a  masterpiece  as  his  painting  of 
Henry  Fielding  at  Bow  Street— a  pic- 
ture which  makes  us  understand  with- 
out a  word  the  broad  humanity,  the 
indulgent  tenderness  to  feminine 
frailty,  of  the  creator  of  Tom  Jones. 
No  Victorian  Hogarth  could  have  so 
shown  us  the  trae  Thackeray,  and,  had 
he  dared  to  do  so,  the  painting  for 
some  forty  years  would  have  been 
turned  to  the  wall.  The  wonder  is,  not 
that  TroUope's  novels  are  •'readable," 
but  that,  being  readable,  th^  are  yet 
so  closely  packed  with  that  troe  real- 
ism without  which  any  picture  of  life 
is  Ufeless.  He  himself  once  declared 
that  the  ideal  novel  "should  give  a  pic- 
ture of  common  life  enlightened  by  hu- 
mor and  sweetened  by  pathos."  He 
did  this;  but  he  did  much  more.  What 
modem  ''realist"  novel  gives  so  relent- 
less a  picture  of  wretched  married  life 
as  "He  Knew  he  wae  Right"  or,  more 
perfect  as  a  piece  of  art,  that  of  Lady 
Laura   and   her  rich  unloved   Scotch 
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husband  In  "Phlneas  Finn"  and 
"Pliineafi  Redux'*  7  Where  can  we  find 
in  contemporary  fiction  a  more  pitiless 
presentment  of  the  ambitious,  dishon- 
est mopen  homme  senauel  than  in  "Can 
You  Forgive  Her?"? 

In  that  curious  chapter  of  his  auto- 
biography entitled  '*0n  Novels  and  the 
Art  of  Writing  Them,"  Trollope  makes 
It  clear  that  of  the  word  art,  as  the 
modem  novelist  conceives  it,  he  had 
not  only  no  knowledge,  but  no  concep- 
tion of  what  its  meaning  might  be  to 
the  writer  who  takes  his  work  seri- 
ously. But  that,  deplore  it  as  we  may, 
did  not  affect  the  greater  fact  that  he 
possessed  in  himself  the  power  which 
no  mastery  of  art  can  create,  though 
It  may  perfect  the  power  which  is  al- 
ready there.  Trollope  had  the  uncom- 
municable  secret  of  breathing  life  into 
bis  creations,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
cramping  limitations  then  imposed  on 
all  imaginative  and  creative  work. 
Only  here  and  there,  by  accident  as  it 
were,  does  he  unconsciously  reveal 
what  was  perhaps  the  second  great  se- 
cret of  his  power — ^his  own  complete 
intimacy  with  the  characters  he  cre- 
ated. At  the  conclusion  of  the  often 
quoted  passage  in  which  he  tells  of  the 
incident  at  the  Atheneeum  Club  which 
led  him  to  kill  the  woman  who  remains 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of  his  char- 
acters, he  says  simply,  "I  have  never 
dissevered  myself  from  Mrs.  Proudie, 
and  still  live  much  in  company  with 
her  ghost"  As  Xo  Barsetahire,  it  will 
be  an  ill  day  when  that  county  disap- 
pears from  the  map  of  England.  But 
there  are  still  many  of  us  who  could 
say  in  the  present  tense  to-day  what 
Trollope  himself  put  in  the  past: — 

I  had  it  all  in  my  mind — ^Its  roads 
and  railroads,  its  towns  and  parishes, 
its  members  of  Parliament,  and  the 
different  hunts  which  rode  over  it  I 
knew  all  the  great  lords  and  their  cas- 
tles, the  squires  and  their  parks,  the 
rectors  and  their  churches.    ...    I 


made  a  map  of  the  dear  county. 
Tliroughout  these  stories,  there  was  no 
name  given  to  a  fictitious  site  which 
does  not  represent  to  me  a  spot  of 
which  I  know  all  the  accessories,  as 
though  I  had  lived  and  wandered 
there. 

The  realism  of  Trollope  was  not  at- 
tained by  the  simple  process,  so  com- 
mon in  the  present  day,  of  literary  pho- 
tography.   He  drew  types  to  which  all 
the  human  creatures  he  ever  knew  con- 
tributed each  in  a  measure;  and  so  It 
was  that  he  has  left  an  imperishable 
picture  of  the  clerical  society  of  bk 
time,  in  which  he  was  not  born  and 
with  which  he  never  had  any  particu- 
lar connection.      His  politicians  were 
equally  types;  and  it  is  remarkable  to 
note    how    little    they    have    become 
"dated"  by  political  and  social  change. 
His   St.   Bungays,   Brocks,   Hildmays, 
De  Terriers,  Monks,  Greshams,  Daube- 
neys,  and  the  rest  of  them,  have  their 
living  representatives   to-day — striking 
proof  of  the  continuity  of  English  poli- 
tics.      Even  more  nowadays  than  In 
Trollope's   day    would    Phineafl   Finn, 
with   his  middle-class  parentage,  find 
the  roud  open  to  his  talents;  the  elec- 
toral   difiiculties    of    "carpet-baggers" 
from  London  are  not  now  appreciably 
lessened.    Of     course,     it     has     been 
sought    to    Identify    Trollope*8    types. 
Finn  himself,  we  have  been  told,  is 
the     late     Mr.     Klng-Harman;     Lord 
Chiltern  has  even  been  axmounced  as 
a  portrait  of  Lord  Hartiugton;  while    . 
Lord  Carlingford  has  been  declared  to 
be  the  prototype  of  M.  Palliser.      The 
truth   is  that   though   there   may   be 
similarities,  there  is  not  conscious  por 
traiture.      In  Mr.  Palliser  he  says  him- 
self that  he  sought  to  draw  a  particu- 
lar and  not  common  type  of  statesman 
— one    who   cannot    be   rounded   and 
pounded  smooth  by  the  stormy  sees  of 
politics.    "Planty     Pall"     and     Lady 
Olencora    were    TroUope's    own    best 
loved    characters,   and    by    them    he 
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thought  he  would  be  remembered,  if 
he  was  remembered  at  all. 

I  think  that  Plantagenet  Palllaer, 
Duke  of  Omnium,  Is  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. If  he  be  not,  then  am  I  unable 
to  describe  a  gentleman.  She  is  by  no 
means  a  perfect  lady;  but  if  she  be 
not  all  oyer  a  woman,  then  am  I  not 
able  to  describe  a  woman. 

It  is  too  commonly  believed  that  Trol- 
lope's  work  is  of  the  kind  which  circu- 
lating libraries  call  "quiet  reading.*' 
And  yet  how  often  he  proves  that  he 
has  a  keen  eye  for  a  dramatic  situa- 
tion! '*Orley  Farm,"  which  is  some- 
times said  to  be  his  best  novel,  is  not 
only  the  tale  of  a  crime,  but  a  close 
study  of  the  criminal,  culminating  in 
confession  to  the  man  who  loves  her. 
Then,  again,  in  **The  Bustace  Dia- 
monds," we  have  what  la  practically  a 
detective  story,  with  a  strong  "sensa- 
tional" interest  These  are  the  most 
conspicuous  examples,  but  there  are 
also,  scattered  all  through  his  novels, 
interludes  and  episodes  of  varying  de- 
grees of  dramatic  intensity. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  Anthony 
Trollope  was  so  complete  a  master  of 
the  human  comedy,  how  is  it  that  he 
has  never  leapt  the  barrier  of  language, 
and  why  has  he  never  become  known 
to  the  Blench  reader  as  Fielding,  Rich- 
ardson, and  Scott  are  known  in  France 
to  this  day?  To  answer  this  would 
open  up  the  whole  question  of  why 
none  of  the  great  writers  of  English 
who  lived  after  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic  ipop6e  have  ever,  in 
a  real  sense,  crossed  the  Channel.  In 
early  youth  the  present  writer  knew  an 
old  French  lady  who  remembered  hav- 
ing been  taught  geography  with  the  aid 
of  a  map  on  which  the  frontiers  of 
France  had  been  deleted.  Every  few 
weeks,  nay,  sometimes  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  days,  these  frontier  lines  were 
moved  by  the  teacher  yet  a  little  fur- 
ther, for  Napoleon  was  then  engaged  in 
conquering  the  world,  and  across  what 


had  been  Europe  in  each  French 
child's  map  book  was  scrawled  the 
word  "France."  Alone  in  sullen  iso- 
lation, still  standing  out,  but  not  it 
was  hoped  for  long,  against  the  regen- 
erating tide  in  which  Napoleon  was 
bathing  his  new  peoples,  was  that  little 
blot  on  the  map— obstinate,  uncon- 
quered  England.  Twenty,  nay  ten, 
years  before  that  little  girl  was  learn- 
ing geography  in  the  making,  each  edu- 
cated Englishman  could  chuckle  over 
the  adventures  of  B£.  de  Faublas,  and 
every  Frenchwoman,  whether  educated 
or  not,  could  weep  over  tne  tragedy  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  most  serious  difference  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English  in 
the  mass  was  that  of  religion;  but  this 
dividing  line  was  of  no  importance  to 
the  cultivated  few  on  either  side  of  it, 
wlK)  were  for  the  most  part  sceptics. 
What  dissimilar  changes  even  fifty 
years  brought  to  the  two  countries! 
rrhe  England  that  Trollope  drew  had 
in  the  interval  "got  religion."  The 
English  Church  had  wakened  out  of 
her  long  slumber,  and  Trollope  was  too 
true  and  instinctive  an  artist  not  to 
make  each  of  his  countiy  parsons 
vaguely,  even  if  uncomfortably,  aware 
of  that  fact.  To  this  day  the  French 
Anglophil  can  sympathise  with  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Rev.  Laurence 
Sterne,  and  he  can  admire,  even  love. 
Dr.  Primrose;  but  what  could  he  make 
of  Archdeacon  Grantley,  of  the  Rev. 
Mark  Robarts,  or  even  of  the  perpetual 
curate  of  Hogglestock?  No,  Trollope 
remains  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples;  and  all  true 
TroUopians  will  be  content  to  know 
that  the  best  and  truest  appreciation 
of  his  work  was  written  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne: — 

Have  you  evor  read  the  novels  of 
Anthony  Trollope?  They  precisely 
suit  my  taste,  solid  and  substantial, 
written  on  the  strength  of  beef  and 
through  the  inspiration  of  ale,  and  Just 
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as  real  as  if  some  giant  had  hewn  a 
great  lump  out  of  the  earth  and  put 
it  under  a  glass  case  with  all  its  in- 
habitants going  about  their  daily  busi- 
ness, and  not  suspecting  that  they  were 
being  made  a  show  of.      And  these 

The  Times. 


books  are  Just  as  BngUsh  as  a  beef- 
steak. ...  It  needs  an  Bngiish 
residence  to  make  them  thoroughly 
comprehensible;  but  still  I  should  think 
that  human  nature  would  give  them 
success  anywhere. 


A  SPOILER  AT  NOONDAY. 


The  affair  was  never  officially  re- 
ported. For  this  omission  there  were, 
no  doubt,  certain  very  good  reasons. 
It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  house- 
dwelling  people  ever  came  into  posses- 
sion of  any  of  the  facts,  but  round 
eveiy  Romany  camp-fire,  from  the 
Cheviots  to  the  Ohannel,  the  tale  was 
told  hilariously  and  without  loss  of  a 
single  detail,  as  a  matter  of  great  glory 
ta  the  race. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  it  Napo- 
leon, the  son  of  Napoleon,  and  his  aunt 
Dorelia  were  sitting  under  a  hawthorn 
bush,  out  of  the  sun,  and  the  road 
glared  wthite,  away  and  away,  north 
and  south,  between  great  woods. 

"Wake  up,  Bibi"  (aunt),  "dere's  a 
man  comin."  Napoleon  reached  out  a 
dusty  hand  and  pulled  his  aunt's  black 
plait  under  the  yellow  head-kerchief. 
Aunt  Dorelia  woke  up  with  a  start. 

"Oh,  you  plaguesome  child,  leave  me 
alone!  I'm  as  sleepy  as  de  seven 
sleepers  with  all  de  cider  I've  drunk  at 
dat  farm." 

« 

Aunt  Dorelia  showed  the  alien,  the 
true  child  of  the  "Kftli"  (the  dark  peo- 
ple), in  most  of  her  sentences.  She 
could  never  for  the  life  of  her  capture 
the  elusive  "th"  sound  of  the  Bngiish 
tongue. 

"It's  a  man,  my  aunt,"  repeated  Na- 
poleon. "He  walks  for  all  de  world 
like  as  if  he  had  a  stick  up  his  coat 
back.  He  is  looking  at  us  an  evil  look, 
my  aunt." 

Aunt  Dorelia  sat  bolt  upright,  and 
stared  down  the  road. 

"Boy,  it's  a  prasterm^ngero    (police- 


man)," she  whispered.     "Mi-duvelteti, 
how  I  scorn  and  despise  them." 

The  policeman  came  to  a  stand  on 
the  road  in  front  of  them. 

"So  you've  come  into  these,  parts 
ajgain,  have  you?"  he  said.  "I  thought 
we  had  learnt  you  Boswells  plain 
enough  last  year  that  you  are  not 
wanted  hereabouts.  You  had  far 
best  keep  yourselves  away." 

Aunt  Dorelia  eyed  him  with  a 
steely  look. 

"Mister,"  she  said,  "for  civil  and  de- 
cent people  keep  a  civil  and  decent 
language.  We  aren't  doin'  anyone  no 
harm,  and  we  aren't  a-thinkin'  none. 
As  to  us  bein'  any  of  Boswell's  lot,  I 
haven't  seen  one  of  them  for  a  twelve- 
month this  side  the  Thames  water. 
See  now,  man,  I've  got  my  hawkin' 
licence  here,  for  you  or  anyone  to  see, 
and  we  aren't  doin'  no  harm  to  your 
beat  by  sittin'  lookin'  at  It.  So  don't 
be  a-harrassin'  of  us  when  there  is  no 
cause  for  it." 

The  policeman  muttered  something 
about  the  large  possibility  of  her  being 
worse  than  a  Boswell  if,  indeed,  she 
did  not  happen  to  be  one;  but,  think- 
ing of  nothing  further  to  say,  he 
scowled  ferociously  fbr  a  long  while,  as 
who  should  say:  "Don't  think  to  de- 
ceive me,  my  good  girl,'*  and  then  be 
went  his  heavy  way  down  the  road  at 
the  regulation  two  miles  an  hour,  and 
was  lost  to  sight 

"What's  that  man.  Aunt  Dori?" 
asked  Napoleon. 

"Dat's  a  serpent,  Foley,"  she  replied, 
settling  herself,  down  again.    "Dere's 
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other  serpents  that  crawl  In  de  grass. 
Dcm  sort  crawl  on  de  road.  Their 
minds  is  bad.  They're  all  for  'stroyin' 
our  dear  people.  Some  of  us  is  fool- 
ish and  makes  faror  with  them,  but  It 
brings  no  manner  of  good — ^never.  For 
me,  I'd  scorn  to  put  any  disconrse  on 
them  but  lies.  Now  listen,  Foley,  lis- 
ten and  mind  these  words,  long  as  you 
do  Uto." 

She  sat  up  and  looked  at  him.  Her 
eyes  grew  small  and  had  a  little  point 
of  fire  in  each  of  them;  and,  as  she 
looked,  she  held  him  in  the  grip  of  her 
eyes. 

*'Now,  boy,  Just  you  barken,  and 
say  all  this  after  me.  'I,  Foley  Bos- 
well— 


» ♦» 


I,  Foley  Boswell,"' 
Son  of  Foley  Boswell 
Son  of  Foley  Boswell,' 
"  'Promise  on  oath— 


«•  ( 


•« 


*  >f 


» »» 


•I  I 


Fromise  on  oath,*' 
Never  to  speak  to  poUcetnen- 


_» »» 


««i 


•i 


'Never  to  speak  to  policemen," 
•Without  tellin*  'em  a  lie.'" 

''Without  tellin'  'em  a  Ue." 

•*  'For  ever  never.  Amen.' " 

*'For  ever  never.  Amen."  After  a 
little  pause.  "What  do  you  mean,  my 
Aunt,  'witiiout  tellin'  'em  a  lie'?" 

''Bless  de  boy!  What  a  thing  to  ask! 
Why,  a  lie  is  de  furtherest  travellin' 
from  de  dear  God's  truth  you  ever  can 
go.  You  Just  say  'It  isn't'  when  for 
certain  sure  it  is.  And  when  it  isn't, 
you'll  say  you've  got  it  in  your  very 
hands.  The  furtherest  from  Qod's 
truth  you  can  get  to." 

Foley  deliberated.  "I  see,  Aunt,"  he 
said;  and  from  that  day  he  felt  a  pleas- 
urable certainty  that  he  knew  the  na- 
ture of  a  lie,  and  that  of  such  must  be 
all  intercourse  with  policemen. 

Aunt  Dorelia  and  Foley  were  always 
the  very  best  of  friends.  He  liked  her 
better  than  anyone  in  the  tents.  He 
often  accompanied  her  on  her  rounds, 
and  stood  by  wondering  as  she  dis- 
pensed fortunes.      She  called  him  her 


little    "pireno"    (sweetheart),    but   he 
knew  he  was  not  really  that      Her 
real   sweetheart   was   splendid   Uncle 
Gilderoy  Lovell.    Foley  had  not  often 
seen  this  Uncle  Gilderoy,  but  when  he 
had  come  to  his  father's  tents,  Foley 
was  immensely  impressed.'  For  Gilde- 
roy was  tall  and  straight  and  powerful. 
His  clothes  were  always  in  a  remark- 
able state  of  repair.    The  buttons  on 
his   coat  glistened   like   stars  in   the 
firmament,  and  he  wore  rings  on  his 
fingeni  like  any  woman.      Foley  no- 
ticed that  other  men  friends  were  in* 
variably  civil   to  Gilderoy,  when  his 
caravan  came  along,  and  never  swore 
at  him  or  chaffed  him — ^not  even  when 
they  had  all  got  a  little  drunk  together 
after  a  fair.      He  was  the  god  that 
filled  Foley's  Olympus. 

He  used  to  tiy  and  talk  to  Aunt  Do- 
relia about  this  god,  but  she  did  not 
say  much'-only  kiss  him  gently,  and 
tell  him  that  he  must  be  quick  and 
grow  up  fine  and  tall  like  him,  and 
then  perhaps  he  would  let  him  ride  his 
horses  to  the  fair.  Beyond  that,  she 
was  uncommunicative. 

No  creature  on  God's  earth  is  so  full 
of  moods  as  a  gypsy.  No  place  so 
full  of  moods  as  a  gypsy  camp.  Bspe- 
dally  noteworthy  among  these  camp^ 
moods  are  three — ^the  Rollicking,  the 
Reposeful,  and  the  Apprehensive.  The 
first  of  these  Foley  loved.  The  second 
made  him  sleepy.  The  third  made  him 
extremely  cross.  He  never  knew  what 
all  the  mystery  was  about  At  such 
times  he  discovered  himself  entirely 
unimportant,  and  he  experienced  the 
unparalleled  discomfort  of  being  al- 
ways in  the  way  of  people  in  a  hurry. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  days,  when 
the  mood  Apprehensive  lay  heavily 
upon  the  camp,  that  Foley  sat,  brood* 
ing  over  his  wrongs,  literally  among 
the  ashes,  where  the  camp-fire  had 
been  allowed  to  bum  out  He  bad 
been  trodden  on  heavily  by  his  father 
on  the  caravan  steps,  and  his  Aunt 
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Dorella  had  sworn  at  him  Uifitead  of 
comforting  him.  All  life  seemed  to 
him  like  the  ashes  of  a  dead  camp-fire. 
Suddenly  he  saw,  through  tear-swollen 
eyes,  the  astounding  sight  of  Uncle 
Oilderoy  limping  feebly  into  the  camp 
— ^that  same  Uncle  Gllderoy  who  al- 
ways seemed  to  him  to  walk  proudly, 
like  the  Lord  Mayor  of  all  Bngland. 
And  now  he  came  tottering  forward, 
and  sat  suddenly  down  in  the  straw, 
his  face  low  down  between  his  knees. 
You  could  hardly  see  the  color  of  his 
clothes  for  dust,  and  when  he  called 
out,  "Dorella,  Dorella,"  his  voice  was 
husky;  you  could  hardly  hear  it  Do- 
rella was  on  her  knees  by  his  side  in  a 
moment,  pushing  back  the  damp  hair 
from  his  forehead  and  speaking  quick, 
low  words  to  him.  The  rest  came 
swiftly  up,  one  by  one,  till  there  was 
quite  a  small  crowd  surrounding  him. 
Consequently  Foley  could  not  see 
much.  What  he  heard  was  mainly 
low,  rapid  Romany  talk,  of  which  he 
could  understand  but  little  yet  Such 
sentences  as  these  were  interesting, 
but  not  very  Illuminating:  "The  horse 
wasn't  his-  No,  It  wasn't"— "Left  him 
him  all  In  blood,  and  callin'  out  *I'm 
dyln""— "Five  of  them  runnln*  after 
him,  and  de  night  was  as  black  as  a 
piece  of  coal" — "Oh,  de  dear  Lord, 
what  a  runnin'!"  Then  Foley  tried  to 
Improve  his  position  by  creeping  be- 
tween the  people's  legs  into  the  front 
row,  but  in  the  effort  he  got  entangled 
In  his  mother's  skirts,  and  nearly  over- 
turned her  into  the  straw.  Whereupon 
he  was  abused  and  cuffed  by  all  within 
reach,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  crawl 
out  of  the  way  and  make  good  his  es- 
cape. Disconsolate,  he  sat  down  at 
the  opening  of  a  little  passage  among 
the  tall  bracken,  where  the  light  was 
green  and  cool.  He  caught  sight  of 
consolation  in  Its  mysterious  recesses, 
and  he  crept  down  the  passage  like  a 
rabbit  It  was  good  to  be  away  from 
tents  where  he  was  suddenly  of  so  lit- 


tle account,  and  he  had  the  world  be- 
fore him.  So  he  trailed  leisurely  along 
narrow  tracks,  the  glorious  uncertain- 
ties of  their  winding  course  tempting 
him  further  and  further  from  the 
camp.  At  last  he  stood  on  the  broad 
expanse  of  a  high  road,  and  there  he 
sat  him  down  contentedly  on  an  ant- 
hill, in  delightful  anticipation  of 
watching  passing  motor  cars,  without 
let  or  hindrance.  But  suddenly  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  not  alone.  Two 
tall  men  stood  eyeing  him  from  above 
Foley  eyed  them  from  below.  One 
man,  he  noted,  was  ponderous  In 
breadth  of  person  and  of  boot,  and 
his  garb  was  blue. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  this  man's 
category.  He  was  unquestionably  a 
"serpent  of  the  roads."  As  to  the 
other,  who  stood  leaning  on  a  bicycle. 
Napoleon  felt  in  some  doubt  How- 
ever, he  noted  that  in  bulk  and  build 
his  appearance  was  unsatisfactory, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  quite  inoffensive 
suit  of  clothes  he  wore,  Foley  decided 
that  it  behoved  him  to  be  on  his  guard 
towards  this  individual  also.  It  was 
this  man,  with  sober  clothes  and  the 
subdued  voice,  who  broke  the  silence. 

"Hallo!  Sonny.  So  you've  got  into 
these  parts  again,  have  you?  And 
where  do  you  happen  to  have  got  your 
van  to-day,  eh?  Not  so  far  from  here 
now,  I  dare  say." 

He  spoke  so  altogether  amiably  and 
so  unlike  the  natural  policeman  that, 
for  one  perilous  moment,  Foley  felt  in- 
clined to  be  communicative;  but  Just 
in  time  there  flashed  across  his  mind 
Aunt  Dorelia's  admonition  on  the  pre- 
vailing power  of  the  lie.  Therefore  in 
reply,  with  one  eye  upon  the  seri>ent, 
he  pointed  a  dirty  finger  into  a  safe 
and  distant  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
The  man  in  black  and  the  man  in  blue 
looked  at  each  other  in  some  perplex- 
ity. 

"Now  look  *ere "  began  the  in- 
dubitable policeman  fiercely,  taking  a 
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tbreatening    step    towards    Napoleon. 

••Don't  be  so  *asty,  now— don't  you 
be  so  'asty,  Trnmper,"  said  the  other, 
with  an  air  of  lofty  reproof;  and  then. 
In  more  ingratiating  accents: 

"Now,  Sonny,  you're  a  good  lad.  I 
can  see  you  are.  I  am  wanting  to  go 
and  see  your  father,  and  I  Just  want 
you  to  take  me  to  him— quick.  You 
see,  your  father  and  me's  old  friends. 
Wonderful  what  feelin'  there  is  .be- 
tween your  father  and  me.  Him  and 
me  and  your  uncle  too— Uncle  Oilde- 
roy;  and  I  wants  us  all  to  meet  to- 
gether straight  away.  I  dare  say,  now. 
It  isn't  so  long  since  you'ye  been  seeln' 
your  Uncle  Gilderoy,  eh?    Is  it?" 

Nap<deon  paused  painfully  to  think, 
and  then  said  slowly: 

•*I  haven't  ever  seed  no  Uncle  Gilde- 
roy." 

The  devoted  fHend  of  Foley's  father 
scratched  his  head  thoughtfully,  but 
P.G.  Trumper  boiled  over. 

••There  now,  'e's  lyln',  I  tell  you! 
'B's  lyin'  and  deceivin'  us.  What  *e 
wants  to  get  the  truth  out  of  'im 
is- 


If 


t*i 


'Can't  you  keep  quiet,  Trumper? 
That's  all  I  asks  of  yon,"  the  other  said 
with  dignity.  •'You  ain't  got  no  harti- 
fice  about  you — no  hartiflce  for  a  thing 
of  this  sort  Just  you  leave  it  to  me 
now,  and  don't  you  be  interferin'." 
Then  he  turned  beamingly  on  Napo- 
leon. ••Well,  my  boy,  I  can  see  as 
yon  are  a  worry  clever  little  boy,  a 
weny  clever  as  well  as  a  werry  good 
boy,  and  you  are  thinkin'  perhaps  that 
we  are  after  doin'  a  mischief  to  your 
dear  father,  or  to  your  dear  uncle  very 
like.  But  I  tell  you  all  we  wishes  for 
them  is  to  do  them  good.  All  we 
wishes  for  them  is  a  quiet  an'  'appy 
life.  Quiet  and  'appy.  See?  So  don't 
you  be  makin'  any  mistakes  and  be 
tellin'  us  things  as  isn't  true  about  my 
two  friends." 

Foley   contemplated   him    from   the 
ant-hill.    It  was  hard  to  write  down 


this  man,  so  remarkably  amiable  and 
well-behaved — a  serpent  of  the  roads, 
and  in  the  few  moments  of  silence, 
Foley  came  as  near  to  having  a  head- 
ache as  ever  he  had  been  in  all  his 
life,  trying  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom 
of  things.  But  his  perplexity  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  intrusion  of  the  irascible 
Trumper. 

"If  you  don't  see  you're  a-wastin* 
your  time,  Stackpole,  you're  a  fool. 
Why,  anybody  can  see  as  'e'a  dlssem- 
blin',  and  'e's  sulky.  What  I  say  is — 
•a  stick  about  'im ** 

But  Mr.  Stackpole  calmly  ignored  the 
interruption.  He  broadened  his  pater- 
nal smile  and  continued  to  nod  reas- 
suringly to  Foley.  It  was,  however, 
in  vain  now  that  he  held  Mr.  Trumper 
out  of  the  field  by  the  sway  of  his 
heavy  shoulders.  Foley  had  heard  the 
word  ••Stick,"  and  the  word  ''Stick" 
was  an  unmasking  of  the  enemy,  and 
Foley  knew  with  whom  .  he  had  to 
deal. 

••Well  now,  Sonny,"  the  pleasant 
tones  of  Mr.  Stackpole  flowed  on,  ''if 
yon  don't  believe  roe,  I've  got  along 
with  me  'ere  a  fine  present  for  your 
Uncle  Gilderoy,  a  present  that  will 
make  him  clasp  his  hands  with  Joy;  the 
best  present  in  the  world  for  'im,  and 
I've  been  seekin'  round  for  'im  for 
days  and  days  to  give  it  'im." 

"Show  me  it,"  said  Foley  suspi- 
ciously. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole,  with 
caution,  "I  don't  mind  if  I  do,  though 
it's  a  thing  I  don't  show  to  everybody. 
It's  a  most  beautiful  pair  of  rings — sil- 
ver rings  for  his  wrists — Just  like  your 
mother  and  the  rest  of  'em  wears,  only 
larger,  of  course,  for  a  man." 

He  dived  into  his  side  pocket,  and 
brought  out  exactly  what  he  had  de- 
scribed, a  pair  of  shiny  rings,  which 
he  dangled  before  Foley's  eyes.  They 
were  linked  together,  which  struck  Na- 
l)Oleon  as  a  little  odd,  none  the  less 
they    looked    distinctively    decorative^ 
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and  Foley  gazed  upon  Mr.  Stackpole's 
gift  with  admiration. 

'*And  now,  my  boy,  that  you've  seen 
what  I've  got  to  give  'im,  and  know 
how  pleased  he*ll  be,  I'll  Just  ask  you 
to  take  me  to  your  Uncle  Gilderoy,  as 
quick  as  you  can,  by  the  very  same 
way  you  came  up  from  your  father's 
van.  For  Ifs  my  belief  that  your  un- 
cle has  Just  come  down  here  to  see 
your  father  on  a  little  wisit" 

Now  Napoleon's  brief  experience  of 
life  had  told  him  of  the  dangers  that 
often  lurk  within  the  fairest  gifts.  He 
looked  therefore  well  at  the  rings  of 
bright  steel  dangling  in  Mr.  Stackpole's 
fingers.  He  looked  up  at  his  radiant 
face,  but  still  ever,  over  Mr.  Stack- 
pole's  shoulder,  peered  the  small  eyes 
of  Mr.  Trumper,  and  those  eyes  told 
unmistakably  of  war  within  the  heart 
Still  Napoleon  was  in  a  most  painful 
dilemma.  For  to  renounce  his  Uncle 
Gilderoy  would  doubtless  mean  that 
the  attractive  tribute  of  Mr.  Stack- 
pole's  affection  would  never  come  into 
his  uncle's  possession;  whereas,  to  lead 
the  hateful  Trumper  straightway  to  the 
tents  would  be  a  deep  transgression  of 
Aunt  Dorelia's  commandment. 

Polejr  breathed  heavily  and  watched 
a  crow  uncertainly  hovering  in  the  air 
above  the  tree  tops.  By  the  time  that 
the  crow  had  alighted  on  a  branch 
Foley  had  made  up  his  mind. 

He  struggled  slowly  up  from  the 
ant-hill. 

*'Come  on,"  said  he.  Then  he  took 
Mr.  Stackpole's  proffered  hand,  and, 
turning  his  back  on  his  father's  cara- 
vans, he  set  off,  with  the  two  at  his 
heels,  down  a  side  lane  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  path  by 
which  he  had  found  his  way  into  the 
road. 

The  camp  of  the  Romany  wore  an  air 
of  suppressed  excitement  as  evening 
drew  on.  It  was  a  silent  and  tense 
group  that  crouched  round  the  camp- 
fire,   which  was  kept  low   and  only 


dimly  smouldering,  for  fear  of  the  ris- 
ing of  tell-tale  smoke  above  the  trees. 

Uncle  Gilderoy  lay  heavily  asleep  ta 
the  deeper  shadows  of  the  tent.  But 
a  further  cause  of  anxiety  had  arisen. 
Young  Napoleon  had  disappeared  and 
had  been  missing  from  the  tents  for 
more  than  three  hours. 

Aunt  Dorella  divided  the  minutes  be- 
tween watching  over  the  sleeper  in  the 
tent  and  an  anxious  contemplatioii  of 
the  darkening  lane.  Under  the  trees 
Napoleon's  mother  walked  to  and  fro 
with  clasped  fingers,  softly  calling, 
"Foley,  where  are  you  got  to, 
Foley?" 

The  shadows  lengthened,  and  thicket 
and  bush  and  winding  track  were 
caught,  one  by  one,  into  the  solemn 
sleep  of  the  woods.  Every  disappear- 
ing patch  of  sunlight  made  Mrs.  Bos- 
well  shiver.  Every  tree  that  was 
claimed  by  the  shadows  made  her 
quicken  her  step  up  and  down  the  lane. 
Still  she  kept  up  her  low  cry,  "Foley, 
Foley,  where  are  you  got  to?"  Then 
the  sun  sank  right  down  behind  the 
trees,  and  the  woods  lay  in  twlU^ht 
Twilight  gave  place  to  darkness,  and 
with  the  darkness  there  cam6  a  little 
lonely  figure,  winding  in  and  out 
among  the  great  trunks  of  the  trees. 
Mrs.  Boswell  gave  a  scream  of  joy. 
"Oh,  my  dear,  blessed  boy!  Oh,  my 
dear,  blessed  little  boy!  What  have 
you  been  a-doing?"  And  she  ran  and 
stooped  to  catch  him  in  her  open  arms. 

Strongly  reminisc^it  of  the  way  in 
which  Uncle  Gilderoy  had  entered  the 
camp  in  the  morning,  was  the  manner 
of  Napoleon's  entrance  at  nightfall. 
Gilderoy  had  moved  unsteadily  on  his 
feet.  Foley  simply  staggered  as  if 
he  were  drunk.  Gilderoy's  breath  had 
come  in  short  and  quick  puffs.  Foley's 
ragged  coat  simply  heaved  with  the 
pantings  of  his  heart  There  had  been 
a  curious  hunted  look  in  Gilderoy's 
eyes.  Foley's  ^es  were  rolling 
wildly,  but  closed  under  tremulous  lids. 
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when  tbe  women's  hands  had  aelaed 
him. 
Then  came  the  chorus. 
"Oh,  de  dear  Lord!  Where  has  de 
blessed  boy  been?  We've  been  half 
crasy  'bout  you.  Wherever  In  de 
world,  'Poleon,  did  you  get  tor' 

Then  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed 
vacantly  round  the  ring  of  faces  and 
round  the  camp  till  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  teapot  When  a  good  deal  of 
pleasant  warm  tea  had  flowed  down 
his  throat,  he  raised  himself  painfully. 
**I*ve  been  through  the  woods  to  the 
Public,"  he  answered. 

''Dordil  Whatever  did  you  go  there 
for.  boy?" 

**I've  been  gone  to  get  a  present  for 
Uncle  Gilderoy." 

"Whatever  do  you  talk  like  that 
for?  What  does  de  strange  boy 
mean?" 

"I  got  these '*  he  said,  and  he 

dragged  out  of  his  pocket  the  glitter- 
ing token  of  Mr.  Stackpole's  regard  for 
his  absent  friend.  A  solemn  awe- 
struck silence  fell  upon  the  gypsies,  a 
silence  and  a  rigidity,  and  every  eye 
seemed  frozen  to  the  object  Foley  was 
holding  out  in  his  hands. 

"liy  dear  Lord  God!  HandcufPsI" 
broke  out  the  elder  Napoleon,  leaping 
to  his  feet,  and  kicking  over  his  mug 
of  beer  in  his  haste,  sending  it  hissing 
into  the  ashes. 

"Where,  in  de  dear  Lord's  name, 
did  you  get  them  cussed  things?"  he 
demanded  hoarsely. 

"I  got  'em  ofP  a  prastermtogero," 
Foley  whimpered,  with  a  fist  in  his 
eye,  for  this  was  not  exactly  the  popu- 
larity he  had  anticipated.  "The  pras- 
term^ngero  told  me  he  was  bringing 
them  along  for  Uncle  Gilderoy,  as  he 
was  a  friend  of  his.  'Deed,  my 
dad,  dat's  de  truth." 

"Ho!  Gilderoy,  Gilderoy,  atch  apr^!'* 
(wake  up),  screamed  Aunt  Dorelia, 
tumbling  Foley  hurriedly  off  her  knees, 
where  he  had  found  a  comfortable  rest- 


ing-place She  shook  herself  free  from 
him  and  ran  to  the  tent  door.  "Here's 
the  prastermengerl  after  you,  and 
quite  nigh  the  place,  and  the  little 
Foley  has  brought  in  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs he's  got  off  them.  Make  haste, 
my  Gilderoy,  and  don't  lose  a  blessed 
minute!" 

Then  Gilderoy  put  his  head  out  of 
the  tent,  and  looked  cheerfully  round 
him.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  once 
more  the  splendid  Gilderoy  of  old.  The 
boldness  of  his  face  had  returned  to 
him  again.  He  wore  the  old  look  of 
gay  serenity.  And  he  stood  in  the  tent 
door,  chuckling  softly. 

"Oh.  go!  Go,  Gilderoy!"  cried  Aunt 
Dorelia,  getting  hold  of  his  arm. 
"You've  no  time  to  stand  there  laugh* 
in'  like  that.  They'll  be  here  after  you 
in  the  leastest  minute  very  like.  You're 
very  near  crazy,  man!" 

"Not  I  go,  my  girl,"  he  said,  shak- 
ing her  appealing  hand  off  his  arm. 
"Not  I  go  till  young  Foley  has  told 
me  how  he  came  by  these  'ere  things. 
How  was  it  brother?" 

"I  chored  (stole)  'em  I"   said   Foley, 
with  a  ring  of  conscious  pHde  in  his 
voice. 
"Where  r 

"I  Just  told  you!  It  was  on  the 
bench  by  the  'Bed  Lion'  FubUc." 

"Dear  Lord!  And  how  did  you  get 
there— all  that  way  off?" 

"I  took  'em  out  there — ^them  two  po- 
licemen. They  said  th^  were  a-want- 
Ing  you,  to  give  you  those  fine  brace- 
lets, and  so  I  took  'em  right  down 
towards  the  Fublic." 

"And  why.  in  mi-duvel's  name,  did 
you  take  'em  there?" 

"  'Oause  Aunt  Dorelia  said  I  was  al- 
ways to  lie  to  'em."  Foley  made  reply. 
Lor!"  cried  Aunt  Dorelia.  aghast 
Well,  brother,  and  when  you  come 
to  the  Fublic?" 

"Oh,  then  they  went  in  and  swore 
most  awful  as  I  had  led  'em  wrong. 
And  then  they  said  bad,  terrible  things 
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to  me  about  not  moyin'  off  that  bench, 
and  they  frightened  me  near  out  of  my 
life." 

"And  them  handcuffs?" 

"They  was  in  the  man's  pocket,  and 
the  man's  coat  was  on  the  bench.  You 
see  he'd  been  a  mendin'  of  his  ole 
broken  bike  before  he  went  In  to 
drink." 

"And  then?" 

"Oh,  then  I  Just  happened  kick 
against  his  coat  and  heard  them  things 
rattle  inside,  and  so  I  Just  fetched 
them  out  of  his  pocket  After  that, 
didn't  I  Just  run  and  run!  They  took 
after  me,  too,  I  know,  'cause  I  heard 
'em  come  running  up  the  road,  like  as 
they  was  mad—Just  by  where  I  was 
hid." 

"Oh,  my  blessed  boy!  Weren't  you 
really  too  'frald  of  the  men  to  do  all 
that?"  cried  his  mother  with  wide  open 
eyea 

Foley  thought  Afraid.  Yes!  Hadn't 
he  Just  been  afraid,  nearly  shook  him- 
self out  of  his  boots  with  fear?  But 
what  other  line  of  action  had  been  left 
to  him,  and  what  other  pathway  lay 
open  at  once  to  loyalty  and  to  safety? 
But  he  could  not  explain  all  that. 
Therefore  he  only  said, 

"Well,  they  was  Uncle  Oilderoy's 
own  things,  wasn't  they?  The  man 
said  so  his-self." 

"Is  that  all  truth,  'Poleon,  you're  talk- 
ing—the dear  Ood's  truth?"  cried  his 
father,  catching  him  by  the  coat  collar 
and  shaking  him  excitedly  in  his  grasp. 

"Oh,  my  dad,  yes.  It's  true  as  my 
blessed  eyes.  Isn't  them  the  bracelets 
there  to  show?"  and  Foley  began  to 
whimper  a  little.  But  Uncle  Gilderoy 
burst  out  with  a  great  laugh,  and  he 
picked  Foley  up  from  the  ground  and 
held  him  shoulder  high. 

"Ho!  Ho,  Foley!  you're  a  fine  great 
chor6ngero  (thief)  for  your  size,"  he 
laughed.  "You  and  me  together, 
brother,  you  and  me  together  are  good 
to  beat  all  the  mischief  of  all  the  pras- 


termengerl  of  this  'ere  .  county.  Give 
me  them  *wastengeri'  now,  little 
Foley,  if  so  be  they're  mine." 

"Oh  go,  Gilderoy!  'Deed  you  must 
go!"  cried  Dorelia.  She  was  aU  the 
time  straining  her  ears  to  hear  sounds 
of  pursuers  coming  in  upon  them  from 
the  woods. 

Gilderoy  gave  a  last  lingering  look 
at  the  spoil  from  the  enemy's  land,  and 
then  he  put  his  arm  around  Dorelia, 
and  with  the  other  hand,  slipped  one 
handcuff  over  her  wrist  Then  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  for  her  ear  alone,  "Well, 
I'm  off  now,  my  girl,  but  you  can  keep 
them  fine  stolen  goods  for  me,  and 
when  next  you  and  me  meet,  I'll  fasten 
you  to  me  tighter  nor  ever  them  there 
handcuffs  could  fasten  us,  and  thaf s 
true  as  my  dad.  So,  good-bye,  my 
girl." 

He  stooped  down,  and  slipped  In 
among  the  tall  bracken,  and  was 
quickly  lost  to  sight  among  the  gath- 
ering shadows  of  the  wood.  Then, 
with  a  small  sigh,  Dorelia  departed 
with  the  handcuffs  into  the  caravan. 

The  Romany  were  on  the  road  be- 
times next  day,  and  were  slipping 
quickly  and  quietly  along  the  narrower 
and  more  remote  roads  of  the  wood- 
land country.  Mrs.  Boswell  peered 
with  nervous  eyes  down  every  lane 
they  crossed,  and  into  the  gape  in  the 
hedgerows. 

"Now,  don't  you  be  'frald,  woman," 
called  Napoleon  the  elder,  from  the 
caravan  shaft,  "and  don't  you  go  on 
like  that  There  ain't  no  fear  for  our 
little  Foley." 

"I  cani't  help  it,  man,"  she  said  tear- 
fully. "It  were  such  a  terrible  thing 
for  him  to  do.  I  cam't  help  being 
frightened." 

"You're  a  foolish  woman,"  he  replied 
scornfully.  "It's  not  in  reason  they'll 
think  of  having  the  law  upon  him 
about  the  handcuffs.  You  can  take  my 
word  for  gorspel  on  that  Why,  they 
dam't  say  anywhere  one  blessed  little 
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word  about  what  they've  lost  They 
know  better." 

But  he  had  hardly  emphasized  his 
words  with  a  scornful  expectoration 
when  the  sudden  apparition  of  two  po- 
licemen, standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
roadway,  made  him  blaspheme  with  as- 
tonishment low  down  in  his  throat;  but 
his  countenance  remained  unmoved 
and  serene. 

''Good  mornin',  gentlemen,"  said 
Napoleon  civilly. 

**Don't  you  'good  mornin' '  me,  Bos- 
well,"  said  Mr.  Trumper,  the  irate. 
"We'll  Just  trouble  you  to  hand  over 
that  brother  of  yours,  and  make  no 
bother  about  it  I've  got  a  bit  of  pa- 
per for  him  here,  wanting  him  i)ertic- 
ular." 
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'Maybe  you  do  want  him,  mister, 
and  so  do  I,"  said  Napoleon  Boswell 
Imperturbably.  "You  see  he  owes  me 
a  bit  of  money — ^not  a  little  bit  neither 
— and  if  you  gentlemen  would  Just  be 
so  good  as  to  find  him  for  me,  I'd  take 
it  us  a  kindness.  Anyways,  he  ain't 
here,  and  what's  more,  I  don't  know 
on  Grod's  earth  where  'bouts  he  is." 

"That's  as  it  may  be,  Boswell,"  said 
Stackpole.      "We'll  see." 

"WeD,  have  a  look  then?"  said  Bos- 
well cheerily. 

Whetlier  the  police  officers  expected 
to  find  little  or  much,  they  found 
nothing,  and  after  a  grim  and  profound 
search  through  the  caravans,  they  con- 
fronted Boswell  again. 

"Now,  Boswell,  there's  another 
small  matter  we've  got  between  us," 
said  Stackpole.  "There's  a  pair  of 
handcuCTs  of  mine  as  one  of  them 
young  fox  cubs  of  yours  stole  from  me 
yesterday.  I'll  trouble  you  to  hand 
them  straight  over  now,  without  any 
of  your  prevarication." 

Mr.  Napoleon  BosweU'e  countenance 
expressed  the  blankest  astonishment, 
and  his  wife  laughed  a  mocking  Incred- 
ulous laugh  from  the  caravan. 

"Handcuffs!      What   is   de    foolish 


man  talking  of  r'  she  cried.  "Like  as 
if  we  had  any  sort  of  use  for  them 
villainous  things  in  our  trade.  Keep 
them  for  your  own  beautiful  business, 
and  go  your  ways." 

"I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Boswell,  a  son  of 
yours  picked  my  pocket  of  them  yes- 
terday," asserted  Mr.  Stackpole  ob- 
stinately, "yesterday  afternoon  at 
about  three  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Boswell  stared,  and  then 
suddenly  raised  her  voice  to  a  scream 
— and  the  scream  of  an  infuriated 
gypsy  woman  is  a  truly  awesome  thing 
to  hear— "That's  a  lie,  P'lice  Constablel 
That's  a  blazln'  lie  you're  teUin'  me! 
You  dropped  'em  in  the  road  yourself, 
you  did,  and  you  knows  it;  and  it's  all 
in  keepin'  with  your  black  ways  of 
wickedness  blamin'  on  innocent  people 
things  you've  done  out  of  your  own 
falseness!  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you,  and 
the  mischief  in  your  minds.  I  know 
the  mother  of  you,  and  she " 

But  the  policy  were  spared  the  pain 
of  hearing  the  history  of  their  moth- 
ers, according  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  by  the 
Intervention  of  her  spouse,  who  broke 
in  with  less  vehemence. 

"Why,  look  here  now,  our  son,  he's 
a  little  lad  there,  lyin'  asleep  in  the 
wagon.  Go  and  look  at  'im  again  if 
you  like — not  seven  years  old  and 
sleeping  as  innocent  as  a  daisy.  Just 
you  dare  tell  that  story  of  yours  in  full 
Court— tell  it  in  the  court,  I  say— that 
that  tender  hinfant  up  and  stole  your 
liandcuffs  off  you,  and  what  do  you 
suppose  would  happen?  Three  months 
for  him?  No,  by  the  Lord,  but  years 
and  years  and  double  years  of  scorn  for 
you.  Why,  you'd  never  hear  the  end 
of  it  till  you  were  safe  in  your  coffins." 

Mr.  Trumper  opened  his  mouth  wide 
to  reply,  but  paused  to  charge  the  bat- 
tery adequately,  and  Mr.'  Boswell 
rushed  into  the  gap.  "Don't  you  talk 
any  more!  I  won't  hear  nothin'  about 
it  'Tain't  likely  we  can  stop  here  on 
the  road  talkin'  such  foolishness  with 
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you.  We've  got  to  be  at  Horton  Fair, 
60  off  you  go,  gentlemen,  and  look  for 
the  handcuffs  In  the  ditch  where  you 
lost  'em.  If  so  be  you  don't  find  'em, 
you'll  find  us  right  enough  on  the  fair 
ground.  Then  you  can  arrest  that 
powerful  elz-year-old  rufllan  there  if 
you've  a  mind  to." 

Then  he  took  the  reins  in  his  fingers, 
«macked  his  horse  emphatically  on  the 
shoulder,  and  the  caravan  creaked  on 
its  way.  Once  or  twice  Mrs.  Boswell 
was  discerned,  amiably  waving  a 
duster  from  the  caravan  window. 

The  policemen  never  moved.  Mr. 
Trumper  glared  a  while  after  the  de- 
risive duster,  and  then  turned  fero- 
ciously upon  the  disconsolate  Stack- 
pole.  '*I  always  told  you'  that  you 
were  no  better  than  a  fool,  with  all 
your  hartifices  and  stratergies,"  he 
thundered.  "It's  Just  them  things  as 
will  get  you  into  serious  trouble  some 

Tbe  Cbrnlilll  Minaitne. 


day — a  trouble  worse  nor  this  'ere  now, 
if  you  don't  take  a  deal  more  care.  It's 
true  what  Boswell  says.  You  daren't 
say  a  word  about  it,  yon  know  y<m 
daren't,  and  this  'ere  hlnddent  has 
been  played  right  through,  now  for 
ever." 

The  caravan  disappeared  round  a 
bend  of  the  road. 

The  handcuffs  found  a  final  restins- 
place  in  the  shadowy  remoteness  of  a 
far  comer  of  Gilderoy  Lovell's  gor- 
geous caravan.  Occasionally  he  used 
pleasantly  to  contemplate  them.  When 
he  did  BO  he  was  sometimes  wont  to 
say,  "Yes,  my  Dorelia,  it's  a  faster 
sort  of  holding  than  theirs  that  holds 
me  and  you  together.  And  it  was  your 
Foley,  do  you  mind?  who  went  and 
snapped  the  fastening  to,  that  fine  daj* 
when  he'd  been  out  a-walking  with  the 
police.  D<Vrdl!  I  could  laugh  now 
when  I  think  of  it" 

R,  O.  M. 


"HARA." 


She  was  a  Maori  girl  of,  possibly, 
sixteen,  and  by  profession  a  guide  in 
the  thermal  district  of  Rotorua,  and 
we  yielded  ourselves  without  a  stnig* 
gle  to  her  guardianship  when  she 
stepped  forward  on  the  bridge  at 
Whakarewarewa,  wreathed  in  smiles 
and  fiourishlng  a  silver-topped  walk- 
ingstick  with  one  hand  while  she  be- 
stowed vigorous  handshakes  upon  us 
with  the  other.  The  village  to  which 
she  welcomed  us  contained  a  few  men, 
numbers  of  amphibious  children,  and 
a  pack  of  undenominational  dogs.  E«reti, 
the  chief  guide,  was  mourning  in  the 
village    meeting-house    {wharehuXj,   for 

her  old  mother  had  died  the  night  be- 
fore; but  Hnra  was  her  cousin  and  ac- 
credited substitute,  and,  after  waving 
her  stick  towards  the  river  which 
bounds  Whakarewarewa  on  two  sides 
to  indicate  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of 


bathers  in  its  chilly  waters  as  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  a  tourist's  interest,  she 
led  us,  all  unconscious  of  her  design, 
straight  to  the  wharehui  and  firmly 
pushed  us  Inside.  It  was  an  embarrass- 
ing introduction  to  the  women  of 
Hara's  tribe,  but  resistance  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  fioor  was  covered 
with  mourners  crouching  round  the 
bier,  over  which  feathered  quilts  were 
thickly  spread  and  only  the  dark  face 
of  the  dead  woman,  surmounted  by 
heavy  coils  of  iron-gray  hair  in  which 
a  couple  of  black-tipped  huia  quills 
were  stuck,  was  visible.  From  the 
mass  of  mourners  a  stately  figure  de- 
tached itself.  This  was  Bretl,  who 
silently  clasped  our  hands  in  a  grip 
that  was  painful,  and  then  resumed 
her  place.  Never  have  I  seen  a  face^ 
expressive  of  such  intense  sorrow. 
The  still  features  might  have  been  cast 
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in  bronze  for  a  bust  of  Grtef  itself. 
Another  moarn(«r  rose  and  pressed  our 
hands  — Pera,  Kretl's  half-sister  —  but 
not  one  of  us  uttered  a  word.  Hara's 
black  eyes  were  full  of  tears  when  we 
turned  to  leave  the  lo/urreAul,  but,  once 
outside,  she  permitted  herself  the 
"comic  relief**  of  poking  a  stout  Maori 
in  the  waistcoat  with  her  wand  of 
office,  an  overture  which  was  kindly 
received  and  provoked  no  reprisals. 

Brown  imps  were  bathing  out  in  the 
sunshine  in  little  tanks  of  warm  water 
and  stretching  out  wet  claws  for  the 
pennies  we  did  not  give  them.  Our 
guide  led  us  to  a  round  pool  brimming 
with  boiling  water,  blue  as  a  solution 
of  sapphires,  that  swirled  and  danced 
in  its  deep  basin.  *'Here,'*  she  said, 
'Ve  used  to  wash  our  clothes.  But 
two  years  ago  my  uncle  fell  in  and  we 
could  not  get  him  out.  He  is  here 
still;  but  of  course  he  is  all  to  pieces 
now.  Government  will  not  let  us  waHh 
here  any  more,  and  this  railing  has 
been  put  up  to  keep  other  people  from 
faUing  in."  This  was  said  in  the  gen- 
tle, level  English  of  the  educated 
Maori,  and  appropriate  comment,  such 
as  "How  shocking!*'  died  upon  our 
lips.  Hara  wore  a  sailor-hat  with  a 
black  ribbon  (into  which  was  tucked 
the  inevitable  hiUa  quill),  a  black-and- 
white-striped  cotton  blouse  and  skirt, 
black  stockings,  and  laced  shoes.  A 
more  inoffensively  commonplace  cos- 
tume could  not  be  Imagined.  S)ven  hor 
pigtail  of  stiff,  crinkly  black  hair  was 
tied  with  the  conventional  wide  white 
ribbon  bow  Just  as  the  pigtail  of  an 
English  high-school  girl  is  tied.  But 
the  boiling  of  an  uncle  would  surely 
have  been  alluded  to  in  terras  more 
moving  by  the  English  high-school 
girl.  Hara's  uncle  was  as  likely  as 
not  a  cannibal  at  heart,  if  not  in  facrt 
—opportunity  being  denied  him  by  a 
paternal  Government—  and  the  words 
"we  ctnOd  not  get  him  out"  conveyed  to 
our  minds,  warped  by  dwelling  on  the 


horrors  of  Maori  history,  the  idea  of  a 
good  housekeeper's  regret  for  so  much 
unavoidable  waste.  Do  vegetarians 
realize  that  New  Zealand  produced  no 
animal  food  whatever  when  the  Maoris 
drifted  thither  in  their  war-canoes 
from  the  Korth,  and  that  cannibalism 
was  the  natural  result  of  this  dearth? 
If  there  should  ever  -be  formed  a  com- 
munity of  "convinced"  vegetarians 
ready  to  exile  themselves  to  some  far 
island  well  supplied  only  with  the 
provender  they  affect,  they  would  do 
well  to'  read  up  the  early  history  of 
New  Zealand  before  embarking. 

From  the  blue  pool  we  clim1>ed  to 
Ereti's  uihart^  where  a  piano  and  a 
bookcase  full  of  standard  works  pro- 
claimed ifb  owner's  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  civilization.   Photographs 
of  Governors  and  Admirals  onc^  guided 
by  Ereti  were  there  in  plenty,  and  the 
cloisely  packed  neatness  of  her  little 
abode  was  that  of  the  captain's  cabin 
on  board  a  mail  steamer.    As  we  made 
our  way  between  high  ^i-hedges  and 
aoross  a  wooden  bridge  to  the  mud- 
geysers,  I  asked  Hara  if  there  were 
any    very    old    Maoris    in    Whakare- 
warewa  who  remembered  the  long  war 
with   the    English.     "Yes,    there    are 
some  very  old,"  she  answered  chwr- 
fully,  **but  now  we  die  very  young: 
many    between    twenty    and    thirty." 
This,  alas!  is  sadly  true.     The  civili- 
zation which  has  dressed  Hara  in  n 
black-and-white  cotton  frock,  and  tied 
up  her  pigtail  with  a  white  ribbon,  has 
brought  with  it  the  seeds  of  consumi)- 
tion.       The     feather-covered     "mats'* 
worn  by  the  uncivilized  Maori  were 
thrown  aside  altogether  when  damp  in 
the  days  before  imported  propriety  ex- 
acted the  habitual  wearing  of  a  com- 
plete costume;  but  European  garments 
composed    mainly   of   cotton   are   not 
healthy  when  worn  wringing  wet,  and 
the  modem  Maori  has  not  yet  learnt 
that  th^  should  be  changed. 

The  old  Maoris  killed  one  another  in 
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fierce  and  never-ending  tribal  warfare; 
their  descendants  fall  a  ready  prey  to 
alcohol  and  to  the  germs  of  diseases 
undreamt  of  a  century  ago.    In  phys- 
ique they  are  much  inferior  to  their 
forefathers,    and   it   was   the   passion 
for  firearms  that  began  the  mischief. 
As  long  as  they  were  spear-throwers 
and  lived  on  high  ground  in  fortified 
and     almost     inaccessible      positions, 
whither  they  had  to  retire  when  at- 
tacked,   the    Maoris    were    a    robust 
people;   but'  with   the  advent  of   the 
musket  they  descended  to  the  lowlands 
in  the  centre  of  areas  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  there  erected  dwellings  to  the 
scope  of  their  new  weapons.     Enor- 
mous  quantities  of  flax   (scraped   by 
hand  with  a  shell)  were  given  in  ex- 
change for  a  single  musket  and  a  small 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  the  strain 
of   incessant  hard   work   in   the   flax 
swamps,    combined    with    the    semi- 
starvation   caused    by    the    inevitable 
neglect    of    their    food^rops,    sapped 
*  their  vitality.    What  a  text  is  here  for 
the  peace-preservationist!  But  he  must 
use  it  gingerly,  foor  with  spear,  toma- 
hawk, and  imre  (club)  the  untutored 
Maoris  had  gone  a  long  way  towards 
mutual  extermination  before  ever  the 
use  of  the  musket  was  known  in  their 
land.    It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that, 
although  the  peace-preservationist  and 
the  Little  Bnglander  think  we  should 
be  a  much  happier  and  holier  race  if 
we  had  never  founded  any  colonies, 
they  themselves,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
would  have  fared  badly  in  the  over- 
populated,    under-victualled,    and    de- 
pendent   England    of    their    dreams. 
They  might,  indeed,  have  been  eaten. 
In  spite  of  national  defects  and  im- 
ported vices  and  failings,  the  Maori,  of 
all  colored  men,  stands  highest  in  one 
respect  in  the  white  man*s  estimation. 
A  white  man  does  not  lose  caste  by 
marrying  a   Maori  girl,  and  no  New 
Zealander  is  ashamed  of  having  Maori 
blood  in  his  veins.    Hara,  who  Is  wait- 


ing to  show  us  a  tiny  boiling  pool,  ac- 
tually no  more  than  a  hand's-breadth 
from  the  cool  reed-fringed  waters  of 
the  rushing  brown  river,  may  marry 
a  white  man  one  day  and  be  w^comed 
and  respected  by  his  people.  -She  \a 
very  brown,  it  is  true,  and  her  lips  are 
undeniably  thick;  but  the  Maori  head 
is  as  sui>erior  to  the  head  of  a  West 
African  Negro  as  a  nugget  of  gold  is 
to  a  cake  of  soap  or  a  cheap  footbalL 

The  walking-stick  now  calls  our  at- 
tention   to   a   group    of   mud-geysers, 
dirty   gray,    like   much-handled   semi- 
liquid  putty,  which  bubble  and  squirt 
and  cluck  almost  unceasingly.    One  of 
them  grunts  like  a  pig  in  a  little  well 
if  its  own,  and  some  achieve  the  most 
grotesque    and    kaleidoscopic    contor- 
tions as  they  chuckle  and  writhe.    A 
gargoyle  face  with  three  ever-shifting 
eyes  and  pouttag  lips  is  the  worst  of 
all,  and  we  stand  and  watch  it  till  we 
can  contemplate  its  peculiarly  offensive 
ugliness  no  longer.     Then  Hara  leads 
us  on  very  carefully  (for  a  false  step 
or  a  slight  deviation  from  the  narrow 
track  might  plunge  us  into  a  bottom- 
less pit  of  boiling  nastiness),  and  halts 
before  the  brush-concealed  mouth  of  a 
pocky  cave.    "Here  a  chief  was  hidden 
for    three    years,"    she    says.      "His 
friends  used  to  bring  him  food;  but  at 
last  his  enemies  found  him,  cut  off  his 
head  and  boiled  his  brains  in  the  brain- 
pot  over  there."     The  "brain-pot,"  a 
round  caldron  of  petrified  mud,  has  run 
dry  of  late,  but,  like  most  of  the  pools 
and  geysers  in  this  district,  it  is  prob- 
ably intermittent  in  its  activity.    One 
important     geyser,     YfaXkiii,     stopped 
spouting  the  very  day,  fourteen  years 
ago,  that  the  railway  to  Rotorua  was 
opened,   but  woke  up  again  eighteen 
months  back.      Another  spouts  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a  third  every 
three  minutes,  so  if  the  passer-by  does 
not  know  their  idiosyncrasies,  and  for- 
gets to  consider  how   the  wind  sits, 
douches  of  hot  sulphur-scented  wattf. 
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worse  far  than  those  of  the  practically 
Joking  fountains  of  the  Pallavlclnl 
Gardens  at  Genoa,  may  surprise  him 
on  his  way. 

Hara  resolutely  refuses  a  tip,  and 
we  part  from  her  with  much  handshak- 
ing upon  the  bridge  where  we  met. 

Th«  flpeoUtor. 


Looking  back  from  the  comer  where 
the  road  bends  away  towards  Rotoruat 
we  see  our  little  guide  standing  where 
we  left  her.  She  waves  the  cherry- 
wood  stick  frantically.  "Good  luck, 
Atmirahir*  she  cries;  and  **Kia  Ora 
[Good  luck],  Haxar  we  reply. 

L  M. 


TO  HALLBY'S  COMET. 

(SbOBTLY  ExPSOTBD  IH  OUB  NBieHBOBHOOD.) 

Hailey  (for  short),  what  moving  sights 

Beyond  the  range  of  vulgar  seers 
Must  have  delayed  your  non-stop  flights 

During  the  past  two  thousand  yearsi 
Amid  how  many  strange  events 

From  time  to  time  you've  been  to  see  ub. 
Since  you  appeared  above  the  tents 

Of  good  old  Jitdaa  MaoetOKBua! 

On  one  of  your  two  transient  trips 

You  marked  the  Huns  hot-foot  for  Rome: 
Later,  you  watched  the  Norman  ships 

(W.  Conqueror's)  cross  the  foam; 
Saw  Dutchmen,  at  Gibraltar,  break 

The  Spanish  frigates,  mast  to  kelson; 
Assisted  at  the  Lisbon  quake. 

And  beamed  upon  the  birth  of  Ntlson. 

Not  bad.    But  yet  your  visual  scope 

Should  soon  be  more  severely  tried* 
If,  as  I  hear,  you  rather  hope 

To  Join  us  in  the  winter-tide; 
For  we've  a  Budget  hard  to  match 

In  your  experience  as  a  comet. 
And  you  might  like  to  try  and  catch 

Some  coruflcating  humor  from  it 


'  I 


And,  should  your  other  plans  permit. 

We  shall  be  pleased  for  you  to  stay 
And  notice  how  our  native  wit 

Decides  the  issue  of  the  day; 
For  then,  if  comets  lack  for  mirth 

And  find  a  human  farce  consoling, 
You'll  see  the  brightest  show  on  eartlk^ 

The  People  in  the  act  of  pollingi 
PuadL  Owm 
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Life  In  Madrid,  some  one  (I  think 
Oautier  or  Dumas)  said,  is  passed  entre 
una  insolaolon  y  una  ptUmonia,  between 
a  sunstroke  and  an  attack  of  pneumo- 
nia, a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  violent 
extremes  of  climate  through  which 
the  city  passes  yearly:  extremes  due  to 
its  situation.  Just  now,  the  mMAscmt 
sunstroke  period,  it  is  perfect  The 
heat  which  a  few  days  ago  filled  the 
gorges  of  Viscaya  with  thunderstorms, 
and  the  wind  which  howled  across  the 
plains  of  Castile,  raising  clouds  of  dust 
and  whipping  the  sparse  trees  into  im- 
ploring phantoms,  these  have  combined 
to  give  us  a  fine  clear  heat  tempereil 
by  a  gentle  breeze.  The  morning  air 
Js  divinely  light  and  brisk,  the  even- 
ings are  deliciously  cool  and  fair:  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  it  is  best  to 
Imitate  the  Madrilenos  and  suspend 
active  operations;  or  if  one  must  go 
oat,  then  cat-like  one  crawls  round  the 
squares  and  streets  following  the  belt 
of  shade,  leaving  the  blaze  in  the  cen- 
tre for  the  Hmones  (cabmen)  and  the 
policemen. 

This  being  the  height  of  summer, 
and  the  Chamber  closed,  most  of  the 
well-to-do  Madrilenos  are  summering 
elsewhere,  at  San  Sebastian  or  Biar- 
ritz, or  in  Switzerland,  out  of  the 
burly -burly:  for  which  some  of  the  pa- 
|)ers  do  not  spare  them.  But  Just  as 
liondon  is  never  so  full  as  when  eomi* 
few  hundreds  of  Society  people  have 
left,  and  with  bland  self-complacency 
notified  that  it  is  therefore  empty,  so 
Madrid  teems  with  life,  and  the  Puertn 
del  Sol,  the  pulse  of  Madrid,  throbs 
from  morning  till  far  through  the 
night  Though  the  drive  in  the  Buen 
Retiro,  the  Rotten  Row  of  the  Ma- 
drilenos, may  show  a  smaller  number 
of  dashing  turn-outs,  and  the  *'Paseo'* 
or  the  Prado  not  qnite  so  many  Pa- 
risian models,  as  in  spring  and  autumn, 


there  is  no  lack  of  occupation  for  eyes 
and  ears.  In  the  movement  of  the 
Puei'ta  del  Sol,  the  variegated  types 
with  which  the  city  abounds  Just  now, 
or  the  appalling  cacophony  which  rises 
from  all  the  busy  corners  of  Madrid— 
the  more  or  less  indifferent  train  serv- 
ice, the  teams,  a  few  automobiles,  the 
ox-carts  of  Viscaya,  which  torture  the 
ear-drums;  the  dUigenoia  with  its 
mayoral  and  mules  and  the  entirely 
Spanish  occupation  of  tomar  el  sol  or 
totnar  el  fresco  according  to  the  sea- 
son— ^in  all  these  particulars  Madrid  re- 
mains much  the  same  always. 

Gautier  was  much  amused  in  one  of 
the  bourgs  througb  which  he  passed  to 
notice  the  economy  of  the  authorities 
who  had  left  up  in  the  chief  square 
the  names  of  Plaza  Real:  Plaza  de  la 
Constitudon:  Plaza  de  la  Republica— 
one  above  the  other:  the  choice  of  the 
name   for  use  was  dictated,   he  sup- 
posed, by  the  passing  political  phase. 
To  the  witty  Frenchman  the  splash  of 
white    paint,    ready    to    receive    any 
name  whatever,  on  the  massive  stone 
wall  of  the  building,  was  typical  of  the 
political  movements  which  come  and 
go  in  Spain,  leaving  little  or  no  trace 
on  the  hard-grained  character  of  the 
country  itself.    With  very  little  change 
the  metaphor  will  serve  again  to-day, 
for  the  complexion  of  the  Qovemments 
which  rise  and  fall  in  Spain  matter 
little,  so  long  as  they  exist  by  corrup- 
tion, favoritism  and  ^'spoils.**      They 
may,  indeed,  be  like  a  splash  of  white 
paint  bearing  a  changeable  name,  un- 
derneath is  the  same  unvarying,  unsa- 
vory foundation. 

Yet  even  Spain  has  moved  since  the 
thirties;  the  growth  of  the  population 
in  some  of  the  great  towns,  the  exten- 
sion of  industry,  commerce  and  wealth 
in  enterprising  provinces  like  Oiatalonta 
end  the  Basque  provinces,  the  inter 
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course  of  these  parts  with  progressive 
nations,  and  consequent  mental  growth 
which  these  things  have  brought  about, 
having  introduced  into  the  country  a 
political  element  conscious  of  Its  own 
needs  and  desires,  anxious  for  im- 
provement and  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  the  Jobbery,  self-seeking  and  class 
iuteiest  which  characterize  the  actual 
government  of  the  country.  Whatever 
mny  be  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  ag- 
ricultural districts,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  scattered  and  Ignorant,  it  is 
nafe  to  say  that  in  the  great  towns  like 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Bilbao, 
Valencia,  and  many  others,  the  mass 
of  opinion  Is  anti-governmental,  and, 
along  with  it,  anti-dynastic.  The  war 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  entirely  unpopu- 
lar in  spite  of  official  efforts  to  rouse 
patriotic  ardor,  has  given  an  occasion 
for  expressing  this  feeling  of  profound 
dissatisfaction,  with  results  In  Cata- 
lonift  with  which  the  world  is  now 
more  or  less  accurately  acquainted. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at  opin- 
ion in  Madrid.  The  censorship  nom- 
inally exercised  only  over  news  relat- 
ing to  the  operations  at  Melllla  is.  In 
practice,  extended  to  all  political  mat- 
ter. It  Is  sufficient  for  a  paper  to  pub- 
lish something  displeasing  or  incon- 
venient to  Ministers  to  run  the  risk  of 
denunciation  and  consequent  suppres- 
sion. In  these  circumstances,  the 
Journals  can  print  only  official  state- 
ments concerning  the  movements  of 
troops  and  the  calling  out  of  further 
reserves,  scraps  vouchsafed  by  the 
censor  on  what  is,  or  may  be,  going  on 
at  Melllla,  mild  polemics  or  vague  his- 
torical articles,  and  In  the  (^cial  and 
clerical  sheets  reports  and  stories  con- 
cerning Catalonia  which  are,  even  to 
an  ordinary  reader  of  newspapers,  ob- 
viously apocryphal.  It  is  In  the  things 
which  are  not  said,  not  permitted,  in 
the  absence  of  political  discussion  and 
of  political  information,  and  in  the  li- 
censed attacks  of  the  official  organs  on 


the  Journals  of  professedly  progressive 
character,  that  the  significance  of 
Madrllena  Journalism  lies.  Open  ex- 
pression of  opinion  is,  indeed,  a  difficult 
matter  in  the  capital  of  a  country 
where  constitutional  guarantees  have 
been  suspended;  where  the  Parliament 
is  closed  and  Government  by  decree  Is 
the  order  of  the  day;  where  all  meet- 
ings or  manifestations  are  forbidden; 
and  where  the  strictest  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  public  press. 
It  is  for  these  reasons,  perhaps,  that 
recent  "special  commissioners"  from 
London  newspapers  have  failed  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  things,  and  have  seen 
nothing,  where  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, its  life  and  language  would  have 
enabled  them  to  find  out  much  whose 
existence  they  never  even  suspected. 
It  Is  in  the  oaf48,  the  markets,  on  the 
eternal  paseo,  or  the  sidewalk,  or  the 
Prado,  in  the  railway  carriage,  in  a 
thousand  and  one  ways,  that  public 
opinion  in  Madrid  can  be  gathered  and 
sorted,  and  my  experience  is  that  it  Is 
strongly  anti-governmental;  anti-mar- 
tial; anti-dynastic.  The  feeling 
about  the  war  gathers  all  else  into  it- 
self, for  all  other  reasons  of  discontent 
are  connected  with  It,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, and  those  reasons,  be  they  good 
or  bad,  are  many  and  strongly  held. 
So,  when  the  English  newspapers,  fol- 
lowing official  statements,  print  notices 
about  the  enthusiasm  for  the  war  and 
for  the  royal  family,  declare  that  the 
troubles  in  Catalonia  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Melllla,  that  there  is  no  anti- 
clericalism  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
days  of  fire  and  blood-letting  In  Barce- 
lona were  the  work  of  anarchists  and 
international  revolutionaries — in  a 
word,  that  we  are  to  believe  that  life  in 
Spain  is  norma]  and  that  all  is  for  the 
best,  those  newspapers  are  quite  beside 
the  mark. 

The  Government  is  discredited  in  the 
opinion  of  thinking  people.  Small 
wonder!  Nominally  constitutional,  it  is 
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bureaucratic  to  a  degree,  all  but  auto- 
cratic, the  autocrats  in  this  instance 
being,  not  the  sovereign,  but  the  Min- 
isters. Constitutionalism  is  a  vain 
form  in  a  country  where  elections,  save 
in  the  quarters  mentioned  above,  are 
**managed"  by  the  party  in  power,  re- 
sulting in  an  entirely  subservient 
Chamber.  Of  the  corruption  of  the 
administrative  mechanism,  the  practice 
of  treating  places  in  the  administra- 
tion, down  to  the  very  meanest,  as 
spoils  of  the  conquerors,  of  the  multi- 
plication of  posts,  favoritism  and  its 
attendant  evU,  inefflci^icy,  it  is  almost 
futile  to  speak  at  this  date.  But  these 
things  rankle  in  the  minds  of  thinking 
Spaniards,  and  produce  a  state  of  mind 
which  makes  many  ready  to  welcome 
almost  any  change  in  the  hope  of  a 
change  of  system.  In  no  other  way 
can  one  account  for  the  growth  of  Re- 
publicanism and  of  Republican  clubs 
and  newspapers. 

Two  months  ago  at  one  of  the  thea- 
tres in  Madrid,  zarzudas,  or  topical 
skits,  were  being  played  to  crowded 
houses  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
Ministers,  which  would  never  have 
passed  the  censor  in  London.  They 
were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  bitter 
political  satires  in  which  no  attempt 
was  made  to  disguise  the  persons  sat- 
irized; on  the  contrary,  to  prevent  any 
error,  the  name  of  each  Minister  at- 
tacked was  printed  below  the  satirical 
character  in  the  dramatis  persowB,  And 
it  was  significant  that,  in  Madrid,  the 
seat  of  Qovemment  and  the  home  of 
royalty,  the  spirit  of  revolution  was 
applauded  as  **a  spirit,  not  destructive 
only,  but  constructive;  a  spirit  of  prog^ 
ress  and  liberty."  The  point  may  be 
small,  it  Is  profoundly  significant 

There  is  widespread  dislike  for  the 
royal  family,  though  in  varying  degree 
according  to  the  different  memb^s  of 
it 

Alfonso  XIIL  is  regarded  as  a  pup- 
pet of   the   Ministera,    a  young  and 


amiable  nonentity,  useful  as  a  figure- 
head   on  public  occasions,   for  social 
functions,  but  negligible  as  a  political 
quantity.    And,    moreover,     he    is    a 
Bourbon.    His  Bnglish  marriage  is  un- 
popular, M4ilgr6  all  official    announce- 
ments to  the  contrary:  an  unpopularity 
which  is  explicable  when  Spanish  tra- 
ditions, r^iglou,    and    dislike  of   fo^ 
eigners  are  taken  into  account      Bat 
the  fullest  intensity  of  dislike  is  re- 
served for    the    Queen-mother,    Maria 
Christina,  who  is  regarded  by  many  as 
the  dme  damnte  of  Spain.    To  find  the 
reason  for  that  odium  one  must  go  to 
the  feeling  which   has  been  declared 
again  and  again,  officially,  not  to  ex- 
ist— anti-clericalism.       In  the  general 
hatred  dealt  out  to  the  regular  Orders, 
especially  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Queen 
Maria  Christina    takes    a    fall    share. 
Rightly   or   wrongly,    she  is    credited 
with   entire   submission    to    their  In- 
fiuence,  and  with  exerting  her  own  in- 
fluence on  their  behalf  over  King  and 
Government    As  a  Madrid  editor  pat 
it  to  me  yesterday,  "The  Jesuits  give 
orders  to  the  Pope:  the  Pope  to  Maria 
Christina,  and  she  to  the  Government" 
This  is  cruelly  put,  but  it  expresses  a 
widespread  opinion,  and  accounts  for 
the  odium  in  which  she  is  held.    In  an 
interview  with    the    publicist    of  tbe 
capital  in  a  position  to  gauge  the  ca^ 
rent  of  feeling  in  the  country,  tr^nen- 
dous  importance  was  attached  to  this 
question  of  clericalisnL  According  to  tbe 
Concordat  of  1851,  three  religious  o^ 
ders  only  were  legalized  in  the  coan- 
try;  to-day  they  number  at  least  forty, 
and  the  fraUes  themselves  mount  up  to 
a  large  figure,  some  say  close  on  60,000. 
They      are     credited,     rlghtiy     or 
wrongly,    with   dabbling   in   financial 
matters,  sharing  In  monopolies,  work- 
ing with  companies  and  banks,  and  are 
Included,  with  the  royal  family,  in  tb* 
shady  business  of  mining  concessionf 
to  French  and  Spanish  companies,  tt 
whose  feet  the  odium  of  the  war  in 
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Africa  is  laid.    And  In  this  hatred  of 
religious  orders  all  classes  are  mingled 
— ^workers,  indnstrlals,  merchants,  in- 
tellectuals, and  even  the  secular  clergy, 
whose    position,    entirely    under    the 
power  of  the  frailea,  becomes  often  in- 
tolerable.   The  Government  says  there 
is  no  clerical  question:  it  is  an  inven- 
tion of   the  diabolic    French   imagina- 
tion.   Progressives  say  there  is  hardly 
any  other  question,  that  in  this  is  con- 
centrated all  the  questions  that  relate 
to  the  future  of  Spain.    The  fact  that 
for  many  years  past  hardly  any  inter- 
nal troubles  have  occurred  in  which 
there  was  not  the  attacking  or  burning 
of  religious  houses  in  Valencia,  Tala- 
vera,  Logrono,  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  San- 
tander,  CJoruna,  Orense,  Cordoba,  &c., 
seems  to  have  taught  the  Powers  that 
be  nothing  at  all.    Instead  of  studying 
the  question  they    content   themselves 
with  repeated  and  obstinate  denials,  as 
If  the  mere  denial  disposed  of  the  mat- 
ter sufficiently.      Even  when  convent 
after  convent  was  being  burned  In  Bar- 
celona in  a  way  that  recalled  the  fa- 
mous  telegram   of   the  Alcalde   of  a 
town  in  revolt:    '*The  convents  of  this 
town  are  being  burned  with  the  great- 
est regularity,"  even  then  the  official 
statement    was    obstinately    repeated: 
'There  Is  no  clerical  question,  these 
acts  are  the  work  of  anarchists."    On 
the  truth  of  that  last  statement,  as  of 
many  other  lurid  and  sensational  para- 
graphs telegraphed  to  Bngllsh  newspa- 
pers on  the  strength  of  rumors  gath- 
ered a  hundred  miles  from  the  actual 
occurrences,    a    little   light    has   been 
thrown  from  time  to  time,  though  the 
day  of  full  disclosures  is  not  yet.      On 
them  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in- 
formation here  in  Madrid,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter that  it  should  be  controlled  and  ver- 
ified on  the  spot.    I  have  been  con- 
cerned here  chiefly  with  gathering  the 
general  opinion  on  the  crisis  through 
which  the  country  is  passing. 

Th«  Itaf Ush  BcTtow. 


It  may  soon  be  summed  up:  the 
lower  classes  are  deeply  stirred,  for 
the  calling  out  of  the  reserves  for  serv- 
ice in  a  war  whose  motives  pass  their 
comprehension  presses  most  hardly  on 
them.  Numbers  of  the  reservists  had 
obtained  permission  to  marry  during 
the  last  few  years  and  have  young  fam- 
ilies, and  they  are  further  embittered 
by  the  fact  that  exemption  could  be 
secured  from  service  on  a  money  pay- 
ment— ^about  two  thousand  pesetas. 
The  better  classes,  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  which  count,  are  furious 
against  a  system  of  Government,  al- 
most autocratic,  out  of  touch  with  the 
population  in  general,  in  which  corrup- 
tion and  Inefficiency  abound,  and  un- 
der which  monopolies  flourish.  The 
economic  condition  of  the  country  is,  in 
some  respects,  desperate:  the  poverty 
in  which  numbers  exist  is  hopeless  al- 
most beyond  imagination.  The  great 
families  of  the  country,  rich  and  privi- 
leged, are  classed  together  with  finan- 
ciers, politicians,  and  even  royalty  In 
the  Unu^  transactions  involving  the 
country  Ih  a  war  of  which  hardly  any 
one  seems  to  understand  the  why  or 
the  wherefore.  And  lowering  over  all 
is  the  question  of  the  religious  Orders, 
especially  of  the  Jesuits,  and  "the  ques- 
tion of  the  life  of  Spain"  as  It  was  de- 
scribed to  me,  in  which  all  the  pre- 
vious elements  are  confounded  in  one 
Intense  detestation.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  issue.  But  the  war  seems 
to  draw  all  the  rest  to  a  head.  A 
speedy  and  successful  issue  may  stave 
off  an  explosion.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  mountains  of 
Gurugu  both  Government  and  Dynasty 
may  find  a  Sedan.  When  I  suggested 
to  the  publicist  before-mentioned  the 
possibility  of  a  disastrous  ending,  he 
looked  horror-stricken  and  said:  "In 
that  case  I  think  not  a  monk  would 
be  left  alive  in  Spain." 

WilUam  T,  Qoode, 
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Of  all  living'  writers,  Mr.  Arthur  Sy- 
mons  would  have  seemed  to  me  tbe 
best  equii^ed  to  treat  the  subject  Im- 
mediately suggested  by  the  title  he  has 
chosen  foar  his  new  book;  and  though 
he  employs  the  word  "Romantic"  iu  a 
much  wider  sense  than  is  customary 
and  takes  in  a  vast  field  of  poetry 
which  is  not  commonly  regarded  as 
Romantic,  this  very  fact  makes  his 
thorough  competency  and  mastery  of 
the  material  the  more  striking.  By 
the  Romantic  movement  Mr.  Symons 
means  no  less  than  the  coming  back 
to  life  of  poetry  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  after  its  long  and 
death-like  sleep.  He  Justifies  his  use 
of  the  phrase  with  skill,  energy  and  re- 
source. All  poetry,  he  says,  except 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
been  Romantic;  the  poets  of  the  Ren- 
aissance were  Romantic  poets;  and  if 
Keats  was  a  Romantic  poet,  then 
Shakespeare  was  a  Romantic  poet 
also.  The  Renaissance  was  a  Roman- 
tic movement,  and  what  is  commonly 
called,  and  what  Mr.  Symons  himself 
calls,  the  Romantic  movement  was  a 
Renaissance.  This  is  an  extension, 
with  a  vengeance,  of  Stendhal's  dic- 
tum that  all  literature  was  Romantic 
when  it  was  new.  We  will  consider 
presently  Mr.  Symons*  defence  of  his 
position  —  if  we  may  apply  the  term 
"defence*'  to  a  very  spirited  assault 
upon  an  ordinary  article  of  the  liter- 
ary creed  of  Englishmen  —  but  it  must 
be  noted  that  in  his  introductory  chap- 
ter he  lays  more  stress  on  the  word 
"movement"  than  on  the  word  "Ro- 
mantic"'; and,  far  from  dealing  with 
all  Romantic  poetry  —  which,  to  fol- 
low his  definition,  means  all  genuine 
poetry  —  he  is  occupied  solely  by  the 
revival  of  poetry.    This  narrows  very 

•  "The  Bomantio  Movement  in  BngUah  Po- 
etry." By  Arthur  Symons.  London:  Oonata- 
ble,   lOt.  6d.  net. 


considerably  a  formidable  field;  but  as 
he  deals  with  all  the  poets,  great  and 
small,  so  long  as  they  can  be  called 
poets,  who  were  bom  before  1800  and 
lived  into  the  nineteenth  century,  tbe 
field,  however  narrowed,  still  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  narrow  one.  A  lar^e 
number  of  small  and  important  "poets** 
get  separate  notices.  All  are  discussed 
from  Mr.  Symons*  point  of  view,  a 
point  of  view  to  which  he  holds  con* 
sistently,  though  by  no  means  fanati- 
cally or  absurdly;  the  whole  book  is 
clearly  and  logically  arranged,  and  it 
is  written  throughout  in  that  musical 
and  crystalline  English,  easy  witbout 
looseness,  of  which  Mr.  Symons  is  so 
fine  a  master. 

In  fact,  I  should  be  inclined  to  call 
this  book  the  most  brilliant  that  Mr. 
Symons  has  ever  written.  When  be 
praises,  he  gives  ample  reason  for  tbe 
praise;  when  he  gibes  —  as  he  does, 
very  prettily,  often  —  he  gives  no 
reasons,  but  quotes  a  line  or  two  from 
the  person  gibed  at.  Happily,  none  of 
these  persons  are  living,  or  Mr.  Sy- 
mons' own  life  would  not  be  Becure^ 
Hannah  More,  for  instance,  is  given 
what  the  ordinary  literary  agent  would 
call  a  "favorable  notice";  but  amidst 
all  the  kindness  comes  the  remark  that 
this  lady's  works  are  not,  after  all.  so 
bad  to  beguile  a  "dull  afternoon/' 
This  is  disagreeable  criticism  carried 
to  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  these  little  excur- 
sions. Henry  James  Pye,  poet-laureate 
from  1790  to  1833,  "meatless  and 
savourless;"  Mrs.  Plozzi,  "who  wrote 
one  verse  in  one  century  and  lived 
nearly  twenty  years  into  the  next"; 
"Samuel  Rogers  was  not  a  poet"  — 
such  remarks  fill  the  soul  of  a  bazd- 
ened  critic,  who  has  had  to  handle  m- 
ferior  persons,  with  a  certain  well- 
earned  delight.    But  even  better  tlian 
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the  skUfal  damnation  is  the  praise. 
It  is  much  easier  to  damn  and  be  inter- 
esting than  to  praise  without  making 
the  reader  drop  the  book;  and  Mr. 
Symons  has  achieved  this  hard  task. 
His  essays  on  CJolerldge,  Shelley,  Keats 
and  Wordsworth  are  amongst  his  fin- 
est Thank  goodness,  one  says  in  read- 
ing about  Shelley,  we  have  at  last  got 
away  from  the  ^'beautiful,  ineffectual 
angel";  in  reading  about  Ck>lerldge  we 
are  not  worried  by  the  great  opium 
question;  in  the  Keats  Fanny  Brawne 
makes  a  Tery  brief  appearance.  Each 
poet  is  given  his  proper  meed  of  ap- 
probation; and  since  we  all  like  to 
know  why  we  like  poetry,  and  espe- 
cially why  we  like  the  poetry  of  par- 
ticular poets,  these  discussions  will  be 
gratefully  read  by  lovers  of  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  I  must  not  forget 
that  Wordsworth,  though  he  is  a  sub- 
ject for  fair  discussion,  is  here  dis- 
cussed with  a  fairness  that  is  much 
more  fair  than  usual  — which  Is,  in- 
deed, generous. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to 
find  fault  with  Mr.  Symons  when  ne 
is  dealing  with  the  subject  of  poetry  — 
the  subject  tliat  he  knows  so  much  bet- 
ter than  anyone.  Tet  I  mean  to  quar- 
rel slightly  with  him  for  his  use  of 
the  word  "Romantic."  Of  course,  it 
is  a  word  that  has  been  abused  with 
a  great  deal  of  thoroughness;  since 
about  1830  it  has  been  worked  harder 
than  any  vocable  in  our  language.  It 
is  applied  to  a  poem  — or  more  com- 
monly a  mere  piece  of  versification  — 
of  which  the  subject  is  southern,  or 
supernatural,  or  passionate  In  charac- 
ter; it  is  applied  to  young  ladles  who 
sigh  for  the  days  of  Gretna  Green;  it 
is  used  to  mean  a  thousand  other 
things,  so  long  as  those  things  are  not 
soiled  by  contact  with  the  dull,  work- 
aday world.  But  in  art  It  has  been 
used  to  define  one  phase  of  the  great 
revival  of  the  spirit  of  art  which  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 


teenth century;  and  in  extending  Its 
meaning  so  as  to  Include  other  phases 
I  cannot  see  that  Mr.  -Symons  has  ren^ 
dered  literary  or  artistic  men  any  good 
service.  A  word  like  "Romantic"  had 
no  meaning  until  a  meaning  was 
quite  arbitrarily  attached  to  it:  we 
know  what  that  meaning  was,  and 
though  Stendahl  came  in  to  muddle 
matters,  there  seems  to  me  no  reason 
for  qualifying  all  genuine  art  with  the 
adjective  "Romantic."  This  Is  what 
Mr.  Symons  does.  All  genuine  poetry, 
he  says,  has  been  Romantic.  Why, 
then,  Romantic?  Why  not,  simply, 
poetry? 

This  is  a  question  of  terminology. 
It  will  come  as  a  slight  shock  to  many 
of  Mr.  Symons'  readers  to  find  Landor 
and  Keats  classed  as  Romantics.  As 
we  ordinarUy  use  the  word  they  were 
not;  but,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Symons 
uses  the  word,  they  were.  No  one  can 
deny  that  they  shared  In  the  great  re- 
vival of  poetry;  and  if  Romantic  must 
be  applied  to  that  revival,  well  then. 
Romantic  they  were.  But  in  that  case 
we  need  new  words  to  define  the  very 
great  difference  between  the  marble, 
sculptured  verse  of  Landor  and  the 
sinuous,  sensuous  music  of  Keats.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  argue  the  poiiit, 
but  simply  go  on  to  pass  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  most  interesting  book 
that  has  been  put  in  my  hands  for  a 
long  time.  I  find  the  book  chiefiy  in- 
teresting as  the  expression  of  the  per- 
sonality of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
men  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
know,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  His  Joy  In 
the  beautiful  thing  —  whether  In 
poetry,  music,  painting,  or  sculpture — 
was  always  wonderful  to  witness;  and 
here  we  find  him  positively  revelling 
in  beautiful  things.  He  has  tried  to 
be  critical,  and  he  is  critical  in  a  much 
better  sense  of  the  word  than  he  him- 
self would  admit  He  says  "Much  fine 
literature  has  been  written  under  the 
name  of  criticism.     But  for  the  critic 
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to  aim  at  making  literature  is  to  take 
off  something  from  the  value  of  his 
criticism  as  criticism.    It  may  produce 
'  a  work  of  higher  value.     But  it  will 
cease  to  be,  properly  speaking,  what 
■  we  distinguish  as  criticismu"    Of  this 
'  statement  Mr.   Symons*  own  work  is 
a  flat  contradiction:  his  criticism  has 
'  its  value  as  criticism  because  it  Is  lit- 
erature—  because  as  a  literary  artist 
Mr.  Symons  can  send  home  to  us  pre- 
cisely what  he  feels  and  thinks  about 
other    literature.      For    example,    no 
mere  critic  who  was  not  a  literary  ar- 
tist could  tell  us  that  '^romance  rose 
out  of  the  grave  of  Ghatterton."  Ck>uld 
ft  writer  who  was  not  a  literary  artist 
say    this?  —  *'He    remains    alone    in 
Bnglish     literature,     to     which     he 
brought,  in  verse  and  prose,  qualities 
of   order  and   vehemence,   of   impas- 
sioned thinking  and  passionless   feel- 
ing, not  to  be  found  combined  except 
In   his   own  work."     Mr.  Symons   is 
speaking  of  Landor:  does  he  wish  to 
be  Judged  as  a  critic  or  as  a  maker  of 
'  literature?     I  Judge   him  as  a  critic 
^who  becomes  a  mak^  of  literature  by 

T1i«  SatoMaj  BeTlew. 


the  mere  exercise  of  his  faculty  of 
criticism.  It  is  the  literary  man,  not 
the  critic,  who  speaks  of  liondor's 
"lofty  homeliness  of  touch." 

A  hundred  things  might  be  quoted 
as  illustrations  of  Mr.  Symons'  really 
marvellous  way  of  combining  crlttclsm 
and  literature.  Apparently  he  contra- 
dicts himself  at  times,  but  the  contra- 
diction  is  never  more  than  apparent: 
a  few  lines  of  explanation  would  make 
it  all  clear.  Probably  only  those  who 
have  tried— as  I  have  tried— to  put 
into  words  the  sensations  and  thoughts 
aroused  by  great  works  of  art  will 
realize  what  a  feat  la  here  achieved. 
The  great  and  little  poets  of  a  hun- 
dred years  are  summed  up  in  a  free, 
clear  and  more  or  less  Just  fashion: 
the  point  of  view  is  kept,  though  not, 
as  I  have  said,  fanatically,  and  not 
self-consciously.  In  the  future,  when 
people  have  given  up  reading  Skigllah 
poetry,  a  habit  which  is  fast  dying 
out,  they  wVl  read  Mr.  Symons*  book, 
and  so  learn  all  about  the  poetry  of 
one  of  the  most  Important  periods  in 
the  literary  history  of  Bngland. 

John  F,  BmiotmafK 


THE  LOST  ART  OF  CONVERSATION, 


The  Johnson  commemoration  has 
caused  many  persons  to  ask  what  has 
become  of  the  art  of  conversation 
through  which  his  great  personality 
and  powers  of  mind  have  come  down 
to  us  in  Bocrwell's  Inimitable  record. 
The  significance  of  such  a  question  be- 
comes evident  when  we  reflect  how 
small  and  how  unrepresentative  a  part 
of  such  a  man  his  writings  were. 
Though  Johnson  wrote  in  many  styles, 
and  on  a  great  variety  of  themes,  he 
can  never  be  said  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  literature,  unless  it  be  during 
his  seven  years'  task-work  on  bis  dic- 
tionary. Finishing  that  in  early  mid- 
dle-life, he  spent  very  llttie  of  his  time 


and  energy  in  writing.  Nor  was  he  a 
great  reader,  though  he  "tore  out  the 
heart"  of  a  great  many  books.'  He 
lived  for  conversation,  in  the  society 
of  friends,  with  an  occasional  incur- 
sion of  enemies.  With  some  qualifica- 
tion the  same  statement  applies  to 
most  of  the  best-known  writers  of  that 
day.  To  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan, 
literature  was  never  an  absorbing  oc- 
cupation. The  living  word  figured 
more  largely  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  time  than  the  dead  word.  Why 
was  this,  and  is  it  matter  for  regret? 
Perhaps  we  have  even  begged  the 
question  in  treating  the  written  word 
as   dead.     The  issue  rather  may   be 
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stated  thus:  "How  far  can  a  wise  or 
witty  man  acquire  and  communicate 
his  wisdom  or  his  wit  in  live  company 
with  his  fellows,  and  how  far  in  the 
<M>lder  and  more  formal  mode  of  liter- 
ary composition  ?••  It  Is,  of  course, 
eyident  that  no  genera]  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given  to  such  a  ques- 
tion. It  is,  we  shall  be  told,  a  ques- 
tion of  the  man,  the  matter,  and  the 
•company.  Some  men's  wit  lies  locked 
in  the  coffers  of  their  slow-working 
brains.  Such  a  man  was  Addison, 
who  *'had  but  sixpence  in  his  pocket, 
though  he  could  'draw'  for  fifty 
pounds."  Others,  like  Goldsmith,  may 
do  poor  justice  to  themselves  in  pres- 
ence of  a  dominant  personality,  though 
Boswell  does  not,  in  fact,  sustain  the 
libel  of  Sir  Joshua.  Then,  again,  there 
are  matters  too  abstruse  or  compli- 
cated for  successful  conversation. 
'Coleridge,  In  his  broken  age  at  High- 
gate,  could  discourse  with  copious  fa- 
cility upon  "Omject"  and  "Sumject," 
but  as  Carlyle  discovered,  a  visit  to 
such  a  sage  did  not  allow  much  give 
and  take. 

Indeed,  we  may  doubt  whether  phil- 
osophers as  such  are  fitted  for  conver- 
sation. For  they  will  be  apt  to  impose 
a  too  rigorous  system  of  tests  and 
standards  upon  each  topic  as  it  rises. 
Neither  a  professorial  expatiation  nor 
a  Socratic  dialogue  is  conversation. 
To  put  two  or  more  intellectual  per- 
sons In  a  room  is  evidently  no  guaran- 
tee of  effective  conversation.  They 
may  smoke  apart  in  silence  for  a 
whole  evening,  as  is  no  doubt  falsely 
told  of  Tennyson  and  Carlyle,  parting 
with  the  solitary  remark,  **Eh,  mon, 
but  we've  had  a  grand  evening."  Or 
one  may  get  his  Innings  first  and  carry 
out  his  bat  There  is  no  conversation 
when  two  continuous  talkers  meet  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  the  famous 
meeting  of  Brougham  and  Macaulay, 
when  the  eager  waiting  for  a  break 
evoked   from  the   French  visitor  the 


whispered  comment,  "S'il  tousse,  il  est 
perdu." 

It  is,  indeed,  often  contended  with 
some  show  of  reason  that  conversation 
Is  too  polite  an  art  for  Britons.  If 
the  practice  of  the  renowned  French 
salons  be  taken  as  authoritative,  this 
would  be  true.  The  lightness  of  touch, 
the  swift  allusiveness,  the  easy 
changefulness  of  tone,  admitting  every 
sort  of  emotional  expression  and  in- 
tellectual instrument,  seriousness, 
pathos,  irony,  brief  runs  of  logic,  ver- 
bal play,  even  anger  and  invective, 
handling  every  matter,  grave  or  gay, 
even  holding  fire  for  a  brief  moment  In 
the  hand  ~  everything  seems  possible, 
if  swift  equal  intercourse  can  be  main- 
tained among  those  who  accept  the 
conditions  of  "the  game."  For  to 
Englishmen  such  an  amicable  Inter- 
course of  minds,  expressing  themselves 
with  apparently  complete  spontaneity 
must  always  retain  some  air  of  arti- 
ficiality. And  indeed  it  is  evident 
enough  that  the  conversation  of  our 
clubs  and  coffee-houses,  when  they 
were  used  for  free  discussion,  never 
approached  this  Ideal  of  the  salon.  In 
the  first  place,  too  much  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  cock-pit  prevailed  In  them. 
The  finer  French  art  was  truly  social; 
as  much  a  co-operative  art  as  the  elab- 
orate contre-dances  of  the  age.  It  in- 
volved as  much  self-restraint  as  self- 
expression.  The  topic  must  pass  from 
mind  to  mind,  from  lip  to  lip,  bright- 
ened, reversed,  adorned,  reshaped:  no 
dogmatist  must  down  it,  no  monopolist 
devour  It,  no  fool  degrade  it  Now  the 
conversation  in  the  companies  which 
Johnson  frequented  was  not  of  such  a 
kind  nor  devoted  to  such  ends.  It  was 
too  combative,  too  individualistic. 
There  was  doubtless  much  amenity, 
much  excellent  fellowship  in  these  club 
or  tavern  gatherings,  vrhere  a  man 
could  "fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk 
out"  among  friends  whom  he  met  reg- 
ularly, whose  frets  and  foibles  he  well 
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understood,  and  who  were  accustx)med 
to  sharpen  their  wits  on  one  another. 
But  "contending  for  victory"  is  apt  to 
damage  the  finer  fruits  of  conversa- 
tion: sound  argument  becomes  entan- 
gled with  sophistry,  facts  are  distorted, 
and  false  analogies,  flourished  with 
brilliancy,  too  often  win  the  day.  In 
Johnson's  prime  there  was  too  much 
of  this  gladiatorial  display.  A  meeting 
between  the  Doctor  and  Burlce  was  no 
doubt  magnificent,  but  It  could  hardly 
be  called  conversation.  "That  fellow," 
he  said  at  a  time  of  Illness,  "calls  forth 
all  my  powers.  Were  I  to  see  Burke 
now  it  would  kill  me." 

Yet  ev&i  in  such  contests,  though  the 
note  of  controversy  was  too  much 
stressed,  there  was  great  gain.  "Thur- 
low  is  a  fine  fellow,  he  fairly  puts  his 
mind  to  yours."  Here,  after  all,  lies  the 
true  worth  of  conversation.  No  read- 
ing of  books,  no  printed  disputation, 
can  take  the  place  of  this  direct  intel- 
lectual contact  How  much  is  lost  by 
the  failure  of  modem  society  to  nuike 
adequate  provision  for  this  fruitful  In- 
terchange of  thought!  "Modem  soci- 
ety," wrote  Mr.  Leslie  •Stephen,  "is  too 
vast  and  too  restless  to  give  a  conversa- 
tionalist a  fair  chance.  For  the  forma- 
tion of  real  proficiency  in  the  art, 
friends  should  meet  often,  sit  long,  and 
be  thoroughly  at  ease."  They  do  none 
of  these  things,  and  they  think  they 
cannot  But  they  are  mistaken,  they 
are  slaves  of  superstitious  valuations 
of  time  and  methods.  In  the  struggle 
between  the  spoken  and  the  written 
word  the  latter  has  of  recent  times 
gained  an  evil  ascendency;  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  of  life 
whlcih  can  only  come  through  personal 
Intercourse,  and  which  is  even  falsi- 
fied by  the  bookish  life,  is  gravely 
under-rated.  Among  the  educated  pro- 
fessional classes,  in  particular,  bookish 
specialization  has  gone  far,  not,  in- 
deed, to  breed  a  race  of  recluses,  but 
to  banish  serious  matter  from  all  or- 


dinary intercourse,  and  to  keep  con- 
versation upon  settled  conventional 
planes.  Indeed,  if  one  reflects  for  a 
single  moment  upon  the  accepted  code 
of  polite  society  to-day,  its  Intellectoal 
sterility  becomes  evident  In  an  age 
of  specialism  it  is  "bad  form"  to  talk 
shop,  that  is,  to  discuss  what  one 
knows  best  and  what  is  most  likely 
to  Inform  others;  any  sustained  alln- 
slons  to  religion,  food,  sex  relations,  or 
even  politics  are  placed  under  a  ban 
which  extends  to  all  the  deeper  and 
more  serious  affairs  of  life.  Of  course, 
grave  matters  are  broached,  for  their 
avoidance  would  be  impossible,  but 
their  sensational  surface  alone  Is  sub- 
ject to  discussion;  there  must  be  no 
attempt  to  open  up  inner  meanings,  or 
to  focus  reflection.  We  are  not  here 
thinking  of  the  frivolous  or  light- 
headed majority  whose  conversation 
remains  what  it  ever  was,  and  is  at 
any  rate  sincere,  a  fairly  free  expres- 
sion of  shallow  thought  and  feelings. 

It  is  among  those  who  must  be  called 
the  "Intellectuals"  that  the  defect,  and 
even  falsity,  of  conversation  is  so 
strongly  marked.  A  light  tone  of  ban- 
ter, with  a  studied  avoidance  of 
depths,  a  perpetual  recourse  to  the 
formal  minutiae  of  the  intellectual 
life,  talk  "about"  scholars,  artists, 
playwrights  and  their  works,  anything 
to  escape  the  big  and  really  interesting 
Issues  which  everywhere  are  lurking 
underneath  our  conscious  life! 

The  cause  is  partly  timidity,  but 
largely  a  mischievous  and  even  a  mo- 
rose secretlveness,  a  really  selflsh  re- 
fusal to  give  oneself  away  In  any 
truly  free  and  generous  talk,  to  con- 
tribute to  any  cooperative  effort  to 
clear  thought  or  win  truth,  accompan- 
ied by  a  distrust  in  this  social  mode  of 
intellectual  effort  it  Is  sometimes 
maintained  that,  in  a  day  when  most 
men  of  intellect  are  writers,  words  of 
wit  and  wisdom  are  deliberately  with- 
held for  the  profitable  uses  of  the  lit- 
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erary  market  If  it  were  so,  one 
might  urge  that  some  ^ilightened 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
ImiKwe  an  undeyeloped  brain-tax,  in 
order  to  stop  such  a  churlish  i>olicy. 

But  we  fear  the  real  trouble  is 
deeper-seated.  The  collapse  of  the  art 
of  canversation,  we  surmise,  belongs 
to  a  state  of  society  wliich  is  inimical 
to  the  true  art  of  friendship.  For  real 
conversation  is  only  possible  anM>ng 
friends  of  long  and  settled  intimacy 

The  Nation. 


whose  sympathy  is  both  deep  and 
widenranged.  Under  modem  condi- 
tions of  "ciTllized*'  life  a  circle  of  such 
friends  becomes  a  rarity:  division  of 
labor,  change  of  residence,  the  exces- 
sive demands  of  print,  the  elaborated 
organization  of  interests,  the  spread  of 
material  luxury  — in  a  word,  the  rest- 
lessness and  dissipation  of  our  life  — 
render  very  difficult  that  sort  of  inter- 
course of  friends  in  which  conversa- 
tion of  the  best  sort  can  really  flourish. 


THE  COLONIES  AND  THE  NAVY. 


The  self-governing  Colonies  of  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  New  Zealand  hav- 
ing determined  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  they  might  fittingly  take  a 
share  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  Em- 
pire, a  scheme  has  been  formulated  by 
which  this  may  be  done.  Unfortu- 
nately it  has  been  impossible  for  the 
three  Colonies  to  arrive  at  a  common 
understanding  as  to  the  best  method 
in  which  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  bur- 
den of  Imperial  defence,  and  each  will 
therefore  act  as  seems  best  for  its  own 
particular  requirements  and  without 
much  reference  to  what  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  Empire  are  doing.  It 
is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  course  the 
British  representatives  at  the  recent 
Conference  upon  Imperial  Defence 
would  have  preferred  the  Colonies  to 
take  would  have  been  for  them  to  grant 
an  annual  subsidy  for  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  fleets  off  their  various 
coasts,  these  fleets  to  have  been 
manned,  equipped,  and  administered 
by  the  British  Board  of  Admiralty  at 
Whitehall.  The  result  of  the  Confer- 
ence showed  however  that  only  New 
Zealand  was  favorable  to  this  course 
being  adopted,  and  that  both  Canada 
and  Australia  had  other  views  as  to 
their  future  attitude  towards  Imperial 
naval  defence.    Thus  It  comes  about 


that  while  New  Zealand  will  continue 
her  annual  subvention  to  the  Navy  of 
£100,000,  Australia  will  take  over  the 
whole  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
fleet  in  its  waters,  and  will  adminst^ 
the  fleet  independently  of  Whitehall, 
while  Canada  will  adopt  a  somewhat 
similar  course.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  both  the  Canadian  and  the 
Australian  squadrons  will  act  side  by 
side  with  the  Imperial  fleet  in  time  of 
war,  though  during  peace  they  will  be 
separately  organized  and  administered. 
This  Is  not  perhaps  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment, but  it  is  the  only  one  that  the 
Colonies  felt  themselves  able  to  accept, 
and  it  is  upon  these  lines,  therefore,, 
that  the  work  will  be  carried  out 

The  first  work  that  Is  to  be  taken  in 
hand  Is  to  be  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Pacific  fleet  This  fleet  when  it 
comes  into  existence,  will  be  unique, 
Kii\o9.  It  will  be  maintained  Jointly  by 
the  British,  Australian,  and  New  Zea- 
land Governments.  Ultimately  it  is  to 
be  made  up  of  three  cruiser-battleships 
of  the  Indomitable  type,  nine  protected 
cruisers  of  the  Bristol  class,  eighteen 
destroyers  of  the  River  type,  and  nine 
large  submarines.  This  fleet  will  be 
divided  Into  three  squadrons,  to  be 
based  upon  Bombay,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Sydney,  and  known  as  the  Bast  In- 
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dies,  China,  and  Australian  squadrons 
respectively.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment will  bear  the  whole  of  the  cost 
of  the  East  Indies  squadron  and,  as 
lias  been  nali^,  the  Australian  squad- 
ron will  be  maintained  by  the  Com- 
monwealth authorities.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  subsidy  of  the 
New  Zealand  Government  will  suffice 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  China 
squadron,  and  any  shortage  in  this  di- 
rection will  be  made  up  by  the  Im- 
perial Treasury.  In  addition  to  this 
annua]  subsidy  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment adheres  to  Its  Intention  to  pre- 
sent a  capital  ship  to  the  Navy.  In- 
stead of  the  Dreadnought  that  was 
originally  proposed,  however,  an  In- 
domitable will  be  substituted,  and  this 
win  be  the  ship  to  be  sent  to  the 
•China  station. 

Canada  will  provide  entirely  for  Its 
own  coast  defence,  and  proposes  from 
the  beginning  to  divide  her  fleet  Into 
(wo  equal  portions,  to  be  stationed  on 
iier  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards. 
This  division  of  the  future  naval 
strength  of  the  Dominion  Is  not  re- 
garded favorably  by  naval  home  ex- 
perts, who  hold  that  It  would  be  bet- 
ter strategy  to  concentrate  the  whole 
of  the  Canadian  warships  In  the  Atlan- 
tic and  to  leave  It  to  the  powerful  new 
I'adflc  tleet  to  protect  her  western 
coast  It  Is  hoped  that  even  yet  these 
•counsels  may  prevail  and  that  Canada 
may  consent.  If  only  for  a  time,  to 
postpone  the  creation  of  a  Pacific 
squadron.  The  present  proposals  of 
the  Canadian  Government  provide  for 
the  building  of  about  a  half-dozen  pro* 
tec  tea  crulHors  of  the  Bristol  type  and 
some  twenty  destroyers  of  the  River 
type.  Thus  the  fieet  will,  as  a  com- 
mencement, prove  a  comparatively 
weak  one  and  will  need  to  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  ships  from  the  British 
Na\'y  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  a 
combination  of  Powers  strong  enough 
iiI)on    the   sea.    Under    these   circum- 


stances the  contention  that  the  whole 
of  the  defence  of  the  western  coast  of 
Canada  should  be  left  to  the  Padflc 
fleet — with  the  nsKJstance  of  course  of 
further  battleships  and  cruisers  spec- 
iall/  detailed  for  this  purpose  wheo 
the  order  to  mobilize  the  British  fleet 
for  war  is  Issued — ^Is  greatly  stren^h- 
ened.  There  are  reasons  for  belleviiis 
that  communications  upon  this  subject 
are  now  passing  between  the  naval  aa- 
thorltles  at  home  and  the  Dominion 
Government,  as  a  result  of  which  it  is 
hoped  that  Canada  will  consent  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  of  her  naval 
strength  In  the  Atlantic.  Canada  la 
also  to  take  over  the  control  of  the 
dockyards  at  Bsquimalt  and  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  Whether  these  shall  be 
presented  by  the  Mother-country  as  a 
free  gift  to  the  Dominion  or  whether 
the  latter  shall  pay  for  the  expensive 
plant  and  machinery  they  contain  at 
a  price,  is  to  be  determined  upon  by 
friendly  arbitration.  Probably  tbe 
former  course  will  be  ultimately 
adopted,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Dominion  Government  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  bring  both  yards  up  to 
date  and  should  construct  at  both  Hali- 
fax and  Esquimau  graving-docks  of  a 
size  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
largest  battleships  and  cruisers  yet 
projected. 

The  question  of  docks  for  ships  of 
the  new  fleets  to  be  called  into  exist- 
ence is  one  of  the  utmost  Importance, 
and  is  by  no  means  being  lost  sl^t  of 
either  by  the  Imperial  or  by  the 
Colonial  authorities.  There  is  already 
at  Hong  Kong  a  dock  large  enough  to 
take  either  a  St  Vincent  or  an  Inde- 
fatigable, and  another  one  close  to  it  is 
now  projected.  Sydney,  too,  also  pos- 
sesses a  commercial  graving-dock  of 
a  size  sufficiently  large  to  provide  ac- 
commodation for  the  cruiser-battleship 
it  is  proposed  to  station  in  those 
waters.  Another  dock  of  large  size  Is 
to  be  built  at  Bombay  with  as  Uttle 
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delay  as  possible,  and  the  new  graving- 
docks  that  are  being  constructed  here 
In  connection  with  the  great  Victoria 
Dock  scheme  will  also  be  available  for 
use  by  ships  of  war  when  the  necessity 
arises.  The  question  of  perwnnd  for 
the  new  Ck)lonlal  navies  Is  one  that  Is 
causing  some  amount  of  perplexity  at 
the  present  time.  For  some  years  to 
come  It  Is  obvious  that  neither  Canada 
nor  Australia  can  provide  a  tithe  of 
the  men  that  will  be  necessary  to  man 
their  fleets.  In  these  circumstances 
volunteers  will  have  to  be  called  for 
from  the  British  Navy.  That  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  both  officers  and 
men  will  be  forthcoming  for  this  pur- 
pose Is  of  course  certain.  The  crux  of 
the  whole  question  Is,  can  Great  Brit- 
ain spare  the  necessary  men  for  the 
new  Canadian  and  Australian  fleets? 
At  the  present  time  new  capital  ships 
of  large  size  are  being  constructed  and 
put  into  commission  every  few  months, 
and  each  of  these  requires  a  comple- 
ment of,  in  round  flgares,  a  thousand 
mexL  This  means  a  constant  and  ever- 
increasing  strain  upon  our  recruiting 
staff,  and  the  task  of  finding  additional 
men  for  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
fleets  is  one  that  is  contemplated  with 
some  misgiving  by  the  authorities,  since 
this  drain  will  come  at  a  time  when, 
in  all  probability,  we  shall  be  prepar- 
ing to  keep  sixteen  Dreadnoughts  In 
commission  in  home  waters. 

To  attract  Canadians  and  Australians 
of  the  most  suitable  class  to  the  fleet 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  rates  of 
pay  considerably  In  advance  of  those 
now  prevailing  in  the  Royal  Navy,  ow- 
ing to  the  demand  for  labor  that  ex- 
ists in  these  Colonies  at  the  present 
time.  Since  it  will  scarcely  be  possi- 
ble, and  certainly  not  fair,  to  offer 
less  pay  to  the  men  who  volunteer  from 
the  Navy  for  service  in  the  Colonial 
fleets,  the  best  men  will  inevitably  be 
tempted  from  the  Imperial  Navy  to 
volunteer  for  this  work.  This  Is  a 
state  of  things  that  cannot  be  contem- 
plated with  any  feeling  of  equanimity 
by  the  authorities  at  home,  especially 
at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  re- 
cruiting for  the  Navy  is  undeniably 
slack.  It  will  certainly  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  discover  new  sources  of 
supply  for  the  penomna  of  the  fleet  at 
home  until  such  time  as  Canada  and 
Australia  are  in  a  position  to  under- 
take the  work  of  manning  their  own 
fleets  for  themselves.  This  will  prob- 
ably not  be  for  at  least  ten  years  after 
these  Colonial  navies  are  called  Into 
existence.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
though  the  principle  of  an  Imperial 
scheme  of  naval  defence  has  at  length 
been  approved  and  the  Colonies  are 
willing  to  take  a  share  of  the  burdens 
Involved  on  to  their  own  shoulders, 
there  are  many  pressing,  and  Indeed 
vital,  questions  yet  to  be  dealt  with  be- 
fore the  great  fleet,  with  its  world-wide 
duties,  can  become  an  accomplished 
fact 
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The  songs  contained  in  Robert  LoTe- 
man's  slender  volume  "The  Blushful 
South  and  Hlppocrene"  are  not  of 
equal  merit,  but  they  are  musical,  and 
the  best  of  them  have  a  pleasing  m^- 
ody.  As  for  the  poorest  of  them,  they 
show  flaws  of  taste  and  diction  which 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  experience  may  lead 
the  author  to  avoid.  The  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "The  Young 
Man's  Affairs"  are  grouped  seven  fa- 
miliar discourses  to  young  men,  deliv- 
ered by  Charles  Reynolds  Brown  of 
San  Francisco,  one  of  the  most  per- 
suasive and  helpful  of  present-day 
preachers.  These  talks  are  earnest  in 
purpose,  rich  in  personal  experience, 
and  strong  in  their  appeal  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  conscience  of  the  reader. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

In  "Betty  Balrd's  Golden  Year"  Mrs. 
Anna  Hamlin  Weikel  concludes  the 
series  to  which  Betty  gives  her 
name,  with  a  narrative  which  cul- 
minates in  that  romance  which  makes 
any  year  a  golden  year;  in  "The  Wide 
Awake  Girls  in  Winsted"  Miss  Kather- 
ine  Ruth  Ellis  carries  forward  another 
stage  the  story  of  the  four  girls  who 
figured  in  the  flrst  story  of  the  series; 
and  in  the  "Boys  and  Girls  of  Seventy 
Seven"  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith  continues 
her  engaging  and  stirring  tales  of  old 
Deerfleld  and  its  neighborhood  with  a 
story  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  which 
ends  with  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
This  last  is  not  mere  fiction,  but  ver- 
itable history  and  personal  experience, 
wrought  into  a  fascinating  tale.  All 
three  volumes  are  illustrated.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

The  bogey  of  the  truly  modem  boy 
is  the  trust;  the  good  fairy  Is  electric- 
ity, by   which  like  Heine,   he  works 


miracles.  Mr.  Hollis  (Godfrey's  young 
hero,  developed  In  "The  Norton  Name" 
is  an  orphan,  resolved  to  preserve  the 
business  established  by  his  father,  and 
much  desired  by  a  greedy  trust,  and 
to  have  his  will  he  uses  the  most  mod- 
em apparatus  and  his  very  good  na- 
tive wit  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  his 
friends,  old  and  young,  are  worthy  of 
him,  and  his  story  serves  a  young 
reader  by  bringing  him  Into  mental 
touch  with  new  inventions;  by  show- 
ing him  how  formidable  may  be  the  en- 
mity of  a  corporate  body,  and  lastly, 
by  revealing  to  him  the  reward  of  un- 
bending courage.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

"Virginia  of  the  Air  Lanes,"  Mr. 
Herbert  Quick's  story  of  the  future,  is 
the  broad  farce  of  the  era  of  which 
Mr.  Kipling  has  presented  the  science 
and  Mr.  Wells  the  possible  tragedy. 
The  scene  is  the  outer  Appalachian 
slope  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
the  air  above  them;  the  hero  is  the  In- 
ventor of  a  wonderful  flying  machine, 
and  the  heroine  a  young  woman  to 
whom  flying  is  a  commonplace  amuse- 
ment. Both  hero  and  heroine  are  lit- 
tle more  than  mechanical  puppets,  and 
the  subordinate  flgures  are  of  the  same 
sort  All  of  them  are  moved  and  con- 
trolled by  a  voluble  young  scamp  who 
takes  cant  speech  of  every  sort  for  his 
province  and  fllls  half  the  pages  of  the 
book  with  outpourings  as  amusing  as 
those  of  the  hero  in  Mr.  Wilson's  "The 
Spenders."  The  author  has  not  the 
faculty  of  deluding  the  reader,  but 
has  written  a  piece  of  good  broad 
farce.      Bobbs-Merrill  ComiMUiy. 

"An  old  castle  to  let,  famished,  for 
the  summer  months,"  is  a  phrase  of 
most  attractive  promise  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  it  captured  the  imag- 
ination of  the  hero  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Mar- 
riott Watson's  "The  Castle  \jy  the  Sea" 
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filling  him  with  visions  of  writing 
wonderful  things  during  those  summer 
months.  Whatsoever  he  may  have 
written  the  reader  receives  none  of  it 
but  Is  presented  with  a  very  good 
English  romance  of  the  pair  betrothed 
In  childhood,  and  resolutely  deter- 
mined not  to  fulfil  the  contract;  and 
an  American  romance  of  to-day  with 
a  rich  heroine  who  quietly  appropri- 
ates the  man  whom  she  loves.  The 
castle  radiates  mysteries  of  many 
sorts,  all  destined  in  the  end  to  be 
explained  and  in  the  end  come  two 
weddings  and  two  happy  households. 
Mr.  Watson's  skilful  management  of  a 
mystery  Is  an  old  story;  he  contrives 
to  keep  this  mystery  mysterious  al- 
most to  the  moment  when  the  joybells 
begin  to  ring.    Little,  Brown  &  Go. 

The  liOthrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany make  their  customary  generous 
autumnal  contribution  to  young  peo- 
ple's literature.  "The  School  Four" 
by  Albertus  T.  Dudley,  is  a  story  of 
school-boy  athletics,  like  the  author's 
Phillips  Exeter  Series,  and,  like 
those,  is  spirited  and  sympathetic  In 
its  portrayal  of  the  things  which  appeal 
to  a  school-boy's  emotions.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  Illustrations  by  Charles 
Copeland.  The  Lookout  Island  Camp- 
ers, by  Warren  L.  Eldred,  with  illus- 
trations by  Arthur  O.  Scott,  is  another 
stirring  book  for  boy  readers.  Its  in- 
cidents taking  place  in  a  boys'  summer 
camp,  and  including  some  rather  ex- 
citing episodes.  "Dorothy  Brown"  by 
Nina  Rhoades,  illustrated  by  Elizabeth 
Withlngton,  is  for  girl  readers, — ^for 
somewhat  older  readers  than  the  au- 
thor's "Brick  House"  books,  but  in- 
troducing some  of  the  characters  of 
the  earlier  books  at  a  later  stage  in 
their  lives,  when  confronted  with 
something  of  life's  mystery  and  ro- 
mance. For  younger  girls  Alice  Tur- 
ner Curtis  writes  "The  Little  Heroine 
at  8chool,"~the  second  volume  in  the 


very  engaging  "Little  Heroine"  series; 
while  for  still  younger  girls  Amy 
Brooks  adds  "Prue  at  School"  to  her 
"Prue"  books.  Both  of  these  are  il- 
lustrated. 

The  illustrations  of  Mr.  Andre  Caa- 
taigne's  "The  Bill-Toppers"  are  admira- 
ble, for  they  are  his  own;  the  text  is 
woefully  poor,  for  Its  personages  and 
its  scenes  are  mean,  and  the  author  en- 
deavors throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  to  substitute  the  thoughts  of 
his  personages  for  direct  narrative. 
His  subject  is  the  life  of  a  girl  reared 
as  a  bicycle  trick  performer  and  he 
traces  her  growth  almost  from  day  to 
day,  describing  her  merciless  drilling, 
and  the  sordid  domestic  cares  occupy- 
ing her  when  not  on  the  stage.  Her 
inevitable  marriage  to  the  first  man 
who  comes  In  her  way,  her  equally  in- 
evitable disgust  and  return  to  her  par- 
ents are  minutely  and  pitilessly  set 
forth,  so  pitilessly  that  she  becomes  un- 
interesting, and  the  author's  skill  in 
anatomizing  her  utterly  mean  emo- 
tions, desires,  and  ambitions  is  all  that 
holds  the  attention.  Never  having 
been  taught  anything  but  selfishness, 
she  is  a  mere  incarnation  of  greed  and 
one  cannot  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
love  with  which  the  author  endeavors 
to  endow  her  on  the  last  page.  Evi- 
dently he  Intended  her  to  be  repellent, 
and  he  succeeds  so  well  that  the  reader 
pities  the  man  who  loves  her.  Such  a 
task  Is  unworthy  of  an  artist  whose 
eye  and  hand  so  clearly  discern  and 
portray  the  beautiful.  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  one  who  well 
performs  the  fascinating  task  of  con- 
structing a  consistent  whole  from  the 
literary  and  historical  fragments  of  a 
past  era  should  prefer  the  work  to 
that  of  telling  a  story  of  to-day,  and 
admirable  as  was  "Four  Roads  to  Par- 
adise," Mrs.  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin 
must  have  had  less  pleasure  in  writ- 
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ing  it  than  came  to  her  as  she  penned 
her  newest  book,  "Veronica  Playfair." 
She  takes  her  reader  and  her  heroine 
to  Twickenham  to  meet  the  Dean  of 
St  Patrick  and  Lady  Mary,  and  Gay 
and  the  good  and  wise  Marthy  Blonnt, 
and  later  St  John  and  Beau  Nash  ap- 
pear and  Franklin  admires  the  hero- 
ine's beautiful  eyes,  and  sighs  but  sighs 
in  vain.  With  such  a  group  of  talkers 
to  produce  it  the  conversation  is  un- 
commonly good,  and  if  chance  should 
giye  the  book  a  reader  quite  unac- 
quainted with  eighteenth  century  Eng- 
land, he  could  hardly  distinguish  the 
real  from .  the  imaged  personages. 
Few  writers  of  this  school  of_  novels 
hold  the  balance  so  truly,  but  prac- 
tice has  given  Mrs.  Goodwin  rare 
skill,  and  one  watches  the  unfolding 
of  Franklin's  character  forgetting  that 
it  is  not  of  her  creation  but  is  a  synthe- 
sis from  the  autobiography  and  Poor 
Richard,  and  other  documents.  Again, 
one  finds  one's  mind  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  what  the  real  Veron- 
ica and  her  lover  may  have  done,  for- 
getting that  they  are  but  creatures  of 
the  imagination.  The  excellent  illu- 
sion created  by  the  author  is  aided  by 
the  artist,  Mr.  Lester  Ralph,  who  has 
given  the. book  four  really  remarkable 
colored  plates,  extraordinary  examples 
of  the  advance  made  in  a  branch  of  il- 
lustration developed  in  a  few  years, 
and  as  carefully  studied  as  the  text 
Little,  Brown  &  Go. 

Perhaps  Signore  R.  DeOesare's  "The 
Last  Days  of  Papal  Rome"  may  seem 
somewhat  cold-blooded  to  the  partisan, 
be  he  "White"  or  "Black,"  but  to  an 
Impartial  American  it  is  all  the  more 
valuable  because  of  its  entire  detach- 
ment from  any  Italian  party,  and  its 
author's  frank  enjoyment  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  elements  of  his- 
tory, wheresoever  they  may  disclose 
themselves.  It  is  not  a  study  of  the 
church  or  of  Italy,  but  of  Rome,  the 


wonderful  city  which  has  developed 
an  individuality  of  character  percepti* 
ble  alike  to  those  whose  ancestors  for 
centuries  have  lived  within  the  walls^ 
and  to  those  who  come  from  afar  to 
gaze  upon  her  for  a  day  and  a  night 
and  a  morrow.  The  author  reckons 
her  chief  traits  as  "keen  and  character- 
istic scepticisms,  before  which  the 
strongest  impetus  dies  down,  and  the 
most  rooted  convictions  yield,  .  .  . 
and  that  law  of  adaptability  before 
which  the  city  at  all  times  has  bowed 
and  has  caused  its  conquerors  to  bow." 
The  chapter  headings  give  scarcely  a 
hint  of  the  variety  and  curious  nature 
of  their  contents,  of  the  extraordinary 
complications  of  the  life  with  which  the 
seven  hills  teemed;  the  survivals  of  the 
past,  sometimes  solid  masses  of  an- 
tiquity, sometimes  aggregations  of  par- 
ticles so  triturated  by  invasion,  revo- 
lution, usage,  as  to  be  recognizable  as 
units  only  by  the  readiness  with 
which  they  separate  at  a  touch;  the 
popular  wit  and  humor,  not  too  ele- 
gant or  refined  but  at  their  broadest 
subtle,  and  implying  subtlety  in  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed;  the  bru- 
tality even  as  late  as  1870  so  coarse 
that  a  formal  statute  was  necessary  to 
check  practical  joking  of  the  kind  that 
puts  tar  on  the  seat  of  an  unoccupied 
chair,  or  secretes  a  dead  mouse  in  the 
bed  of  a  guest  The  outline  of  the 
history  from  1850  to  the  day  when 
the  Papal  flag  was  lowered  at  Oastle 
San  Angelo  is  given  clearly  enough 
amid  all  these  Incidentals,  but  one  does 
not  heed  it  while  absorbing  details. 
Such  a  book  as  this  accelerates  the 
coming  of  perfect  mutual  xknowledge. 
Certain  novelists,  poets,  essayists,  and 
letter-writers  have  been  active  in  pav- 
ing the  way  to  acquaintance:  this  book 
carries  the  road  forward  by  a  long 
space.  It  is  Illustrated  with  interest- 
ing portraits  and  has  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  George  M.  Trevelyan.  Hough- 
ton, Mmin  Company. 
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WOLF'S  BYES. 

(fVxmi  the  Frennh  of  Jean  Biehepin,) 

The    hang-dog   fellow    looked   at    me 
askance. 
And  shut  his  lips,  mumchance. 

He  said  no  word  to  quicken  charity; 
But  thrust  his  hand  at  me. 

No  glibly  muttered  thanks  fell  from  his 
tongue 
For  the  poor  dole  I  flung; 

But  in  his  gray  wolf's  eyes  was  plainly 
set 
His  reading  of  the  debt. 

They  said:  "Dost  think,  proud  fool,  for 
ha'pence  thrown 
To  have  me  all  thine  own?" 

They   said:    "'Tls   I   that   make   thee 
charity; 
Thou  givest  nought  to  me.' 


»» 


They  said:  "In  giving  thou  alone  can'st 
find 
Ck)mfort,  in  being  kind.' 


»f 


They  said:  "These  ha'pence  given,  and 
thou  art  free 
To  lord  it  virtuously." 

They  said:  "What  kingly  right  is  this, 
to  thrust 
Thy  fellow  in  the  duet!" 

The(y  said:  "My  right  it  were  to  spit  at 
thee, 
And  spurn  thy  charity.' 


»t 


They  said:  "I  take  it;  but  thou  canst 
not  lift 
The  curse  that  dogs  a  gift" 

This  message  in  the  gray  wolf's  eyes 
was  set; 
For  so  he  read  the  debt. 

And   I.   too,  looking  on  his  hang-dog 
face. 
Said  nothing  for  my  case; 

But  fingered  yet  more  ha'pence;  went 
my  way. 
With  nought  at  all  to  say. 


For  there  was  truth  in  what  the  wolfs 
eyes  said; 
And  shamed  at  heart,  I  fled. 

John  Paimer, 
TheNatton, 


NOCTURNE. 

Out  on  the  bar,  the  sea,  with  voice  In- 
cessant, 
Sings  to  the  night  above  it  stretch- 
ing wide — 
Throbbing  with  stars,  but  shorn  of  her 
young  crescent — 
The  triumph-song  of  the  returning 
tide. 

The  tide  returns,  but  the  still,  narrow 
river 
Flows  to  its  meeting,  dim,  remote, 
and  cool, 
Holding  faint  starshine;  brighter  stars 
aquiver, 
On    its    white    beaches,    sow    each 
sandy  pool. 

Light  which   is   yet   not   light  is  all 
around  us, 
Darkness  that  is  not  darkness  fills 
the  air; 
In  the  soft,  moonless  gray  all  things 
that  bound  us 
Are  blurred    and    blended,    magical 
and  fair. 

Only  behind  us  lights  are  redly  hom- 
ing 
On    the   long   bridge,    in    tremulous 
lines  below 
Their  rays  reflected;  and  our  path,  in 
turning. 
Before  us  shows  the  hillside  lamps 
aglow. 

Oh,   summer   night   and   distant  tide- 
voice  calling! 
Your   softness    and    your   sounding 
fllls  my  heart. 
Making  a  dream  for  other  nights'  re- 
calling. 
When  Memory  holds  the  Past* s  dim 
gates  apart 

Clara  Binger  Pointer. 

Ghamben's  Joo»«l. 
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WHY  DOES  GERMANY  BUILD  WARSHIPS? 


Germany  builds  warships  in  order  to 
protect  her  commerce.  This  is  the 
natural  reply,  and,  though  correct,  it  is 
nevertheless  not  exhaustive;  for  it 
would  not  satisfy  those  who  feel  that 
they  are  being  menaced  by  Germany's 
Navy.  Germany  is  the  second  com- 
mercial maritime  Power  of  the  world, 
and  possesses  some — though  perhaps 
very  unimportant— colonies.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  father- 
land should  maintain  warships  for 
their  protection.  It  is  further  neces- 
sary that  she  should  have  a  fleet  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  cope  with  other  sec- 
ond-class naval  Powers,  notably 
France.  Should  France  maintain  a 
considerably  stronger  fleet  than  Ger- 
many the  maritime  traffic  of  the  latter 
could  be  entirely  cut  off  in  case  of 
war,  a  fact  which  would  be  of  far 
greater  consequence  to-day  than  in 
1870.  At  that  time  our  commerce  was 
of  no  great  importance,  and  the  French 
blockade  did  not  injure  us  to  any 
great  extent,  for  in  spite  of  it  we  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  possession  of  a  consid- 
erable part  of  France.  To-day,  how- 
ever, France  is  so  guarded  by  her 
splendid  system  of  frontier  fortifica- 
tions that  the  German  armies  would  not 
have  the  same  facility  in  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  whilst 
the  suspension  of  our  maritime  traffic 
would  cause  us  irretrievable  loss.  Un- 
der these  conditions  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  maintain  a  fleet  which  is  at 
least  as  powerful  as  that  of  France, 
and  the  actual  problem  only  begins  at 
the  point  when  the  question  arises 
whether  the  naval  power  of  Germany 
is  in  a  position  to  cope  with  that  of 
England.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  that  the  German  fleet  as  a 
whole  could  contend  with  the  British 
fleet  as  a  whole.  The  calculations, 
too,  which  have  been  made  by  the  Brit- 


ish Admiralty  to  the  effect  that  in  1912 
Germany  would  possess  as  many,  if 
not  more,  Dread/naughta  are  quite  er- 
roneous, a  point  which  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  German  Ad- 
miralty. But  in  a  war,  and  more  par- 
ticularly a  naval  war,  even  the  most 
untoward  incidents  and  complications 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  To 
be  just,  we  must  therefore  admit  that 
the  safety  of  the  British  Isles  is  al- 
ready jeopardized  if  the  naval  strength 
of  a  neighboring  Power  is  near  to  or 
not  far  off  that  of  the  British  Navy. 
Whether  this  is  the  case  with  the  Ger- 
man Navy  or  not  depends  on  the  rela- 
tive value  of  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought 
class  as  compared  with  other  vessels. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  Dreadnoughts 
alone  are  flnal,  and  that  all  the  other 
vessels  are  of  no  importance,  then  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years  the  strength  of  the 
German  fleet  will  more  nearly  ap- 
proach tiiat  of  the  English  fleet  than 
has  yet  been  the  case.  From  this  the 
English  conclude  that  Germany  is 
threatening  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that,  given  the  opportunity,  she  would 
attack  the  British  Isles,  either  alone 
or  assisted  by  another  Power.  Then, 
with  the  British  Navy  destroyed,  a 
German  army  would  land  on  England's 
shores  and  take  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  Germany  these  English  ideas  are 
considered  either  as  vain  illusions  or 
party  politics.  It  will  be  remem- 
bei'ed  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  British  public 
were  continually  scared  by  a  threat- 
ened invasion  either  from  France  or 
from  Russia.  A  German  invasion  of 
England  is  out  of  the  question  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. Admitting  that  by  a  certain 
time    Germany    possessed    as    many 
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Dreadnouffhts  as  Great  Britain,  and 
given  that  these  annihilated  each  other, 
the  remaining  vessels  in  Grermany*s 
possession  would  be  entirely  over- 
whelmed by  the  immense  surplus  of 
the  British  Navy.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  coalition  between  two  Powers  need 
not  be  feared.  Who  would  assist 
Germany)  against  England?  Should 
such  a  plan  be  successful  Germany 
would  have  become  so  powerful  that 
she  could  tyrannize  over  the  world.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  all  the  other  Pow- 
ers, including  even  Austria,  to  prevent 
such  a  state  of  afTairs.  England  need 
not  fear  that  another  naval  Power  vdll 
become  Germany's  ally.  Should  a  war 
with  Germany  break  out,  England 
could  even  count  on  the  assistance  of 
the  French  Navy,  for  France  would 
undoubtedly  feel  that  her  national  in- 
dependence would  be  lost  if  Germany 
were  victorious. 

Then  since  Germany  cannot  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  conquering  England  on 
the  high  seas,  why  does  she  build  a 
fleet  which  appears  to  exceed  the  re- 
quirements necessary  for  a  war  with 
any  other  Power?  Some  particularly 
perspicacious  observers  have  discov- 
ered that  the  capacity  for  coals  on 
the  German  Dreadnoughts  is  conspicu- 
ously small;  from  this  they  would  in- 
fer that  these  vessels  have  been  built 
exclusively  for  use  in  the  North  Sea — 
in  other  words,  against  England. 
This  statement  is  quite  as  untrue  as 
the  assertion  that  we  possess  a  greater 
number  of  Dreadnoughts  than  Great 
Britain.  The  German  vessels  have 
coal  bunkers  of  quite  normal  dimen- 
sions, which  make  them  practicable 
also  on  distant  seas. 

After  correcting  all  the  facts  and  ex- 
amining the  question  from  all  sides,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  are  the  rela- 
tions between  the  English  and  German 
fleets,  and  what  conclusions  afTecting 
English  and  German  politics  can  be 
deduced. 


The  German  Navy  is  not,  and  never 
will  be,  sufficiently  strong  directly 
to  menace  England;  yet  It  is  stron^r 
enough  to  necessitate  a  cautious 
English  policy  and  to  compel  Eng- 
land continually  to  consider  her  re- 
lations with  Germany.  This  alone 
is  what  Germany  desired  to  achieve 
by  the  building  of  her  warships. 
Consider  the  aspect  of  the  world, 
if  Germany  had  been  content  to 
maintain  her  position  of  thirty  yeaiB 
ago  as  a  Continental  Power,  and  had 
built  no  warships  in  addition  to  her 
few  cruisers.  England's  power  on  the 
seas  would  be  boundless.  France,  Rus- 
sia, the  United  States,  as  well  as 
Japan,  would  all  be  under  her  sway. 
To-day  England  is  forced  to  treat  all 
these  Powers  with  consideration,  In 
order  to  avoid  all  friction  which  might 
encourage  one  or  another  of  them  to 
make  Germany  her  ally.  Without  Ger- 
many's Navy  the  world  would  to-day 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years  be  on 
the  high  road  to  becoming  Englisli. 
Only  twelve  years  ago  England  forced 
France  to  evacuate  Fashoda.  But  five 
years  ago  a  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween these  two  countries  by  whicb 
France  was  given  a  free  hand  in  Mo- 
rocco, although  English  interests  were 
strong  there,  and  also  received  the  dis- 
puted territories  in  Senegambia  and 
Slam. 

Lord  Palmerston  once  said  that  Mo- 
rocco was  of  more  importance  than 
Bsypt;  to-day  England  has  renounced 
her  interests  in  Morocco.  She  has 
given  up  her  share  in  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  United  States.  She  has 
made  concessions  to  Russia  in  Persia. 
From  the  Turkish  inheritance  she  ob- 
tained the  two  most  valuable  posses- 
sions of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  as  well  as 
several  districts  on  the  Arabian  coast. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  Germany  that.  In 
the  event  of  a  further  dissolution  of 
Turkey,  the  whole  of  Arabia,  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  would  be  brought  under 
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Bngllsli  rule,  and  a  compact  dominion 
extending  from  Calcutta  to  Alexandria 
would  be  the  immediate  result  In 
tliis  event  Bngland  would,  by  control- 
ling Mecca,  govern  the  centre  of  Ma- 
homedanlsm,  and  could  establish  a  new 
Khallfate  whereby  she  would  gain  a 
far-reaching  influence  over  Maliome- 
dans  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Simi- 
larly, England  would  extend  her  do- 
minions from  Alexandria  to  Gape 
Town.  The  number  of  Bnglish  sub- 
jects (400  millions),  which  form  one- 
quarter  of  the  world's  population, 
would  increase  to  immense  proportions. 
Who  would  be  able  to  oppose  any  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  Bngland  to  subju- 
gate even  China  if  at  any  time  she 
found  it  advisable?  Since  a  German 
Navy  has  come  into  existence,  how- 
ever, all  these  suppositions  have  be- 
come mere  phantoms.  Turkey,  Ctiina 
and  Japan  have  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  consideration  and  care  as  France 
and  the  United  States,  and  can  freely 
enjoy  their  independence. 

'"Germany,  therefore,  maintains  a 
navy,  not  for  her  own  benefit  but  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  Independence  of 
other  Powers?''  This  would  be  a  mis- 
interpretation of  my  meaning.  Ger- 
many does  not  safeguard  the  indepen- 
dence of  other  nations  for  their  sake, 
but  for  her  own.  She  has  neither  the 
intention  nor  the  power  of  acquiring 
considerable  colonial  possessions. 
Since  Germany  has  become  an  indus- 
trial Power  she  Is  no  longer  an  emi- 
grant but  an  immigrant  country.  This 
factor  is  of  the  highest  importance,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
known  or  appreciated  in  Bngland, 
where  the  opinion  seems  to  prevail 
that  Germany  is  still  obliged  (as  was 
the  case  thirty  years  ago)  to  send  200,- 
000  of  her  sons  beyond  her  frontiers 
every  year  because  they  are  unable  to 
find  any  means  of  livelihood  within 
her  boundaries.  All  this  has  changed. 
German  emigration  is  of  little  impor- 


tance— about  20,000  people  per  annum 
— whereas  the  number  of  immigrants 
from  Russia,  Austria  and  Italy  in- 
creases continually,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  steadily  growing  population, 
the  number  of  workers,  particularly  in 
the  country,  is  insufficient.  The  numer- 
ous emigrants  who  year  after  year 
leave  Hamburg  and  Bremen  for  Amer- 
ica are  not  Germans,  but  Russians  or 
Austrlans  sailing  from  German  ports. 

It  is  evident  that  Germany  has  such 
a  very  small  surplus  of  workers  that 
for  this  reason  alone  she  cannot  at- 
tempt to  acquire  any  colonial  posses- 
sionsL  Moreover,  there  is  little  avail- 
able territory  that  remains  to  be  ac> 
quired.  I  once  read  that  Bngland  sus- 
pected Germany  of  an  intention  to 
seize  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  If 
this  were  true  I  should  like  to  advise 
my  compatriots  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  begin  by  subjugating  Bngland. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Bngland  is 
wealthier  than  Australia,  and  if  the  ef- 
fort were  to  be  made  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  endeavor  to  capture  the 
greater  prize.  Secondly,  it  is  easier  to 
conquer  forty  million  people  outside 
your  gates  than  five  million  on  the 
other  side  of  two  oceans.  Those  who 
wish  to  indulge  in  visions  may  imag- 
ine that  some  day  the  Germans,  as- 
sisted by  the  Boers,  will  oust  the  Bng- 
lish from  Cape  Town  and  take  posses- 
sion of  South  Africa.  As  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  South  Africa  goes,  how- 
ever, the  Boers  are  not  at  all  anxious 
to  fight  again  against  Bngland;  and 
even  should  they  be  induced  to  do  so, 
I  do  not  think  they  would  desire  to  be 
under  our  rule.  Moreover,  we  could 
render  them  but  little  assistance.  For 
if  our  Navy  is  not  strong  enough  to 
conquer  the  British  fleet  in  the  North 
Sea  we  should  have  still  less  favorable 
prospects  of  getting  to  South  Africa. 
Should  the  Africanders  one  day  decide 
to  throw  off  the  British  yoke,  they 
would  certainly  not  place  themselves 
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tinder  German  supremacy,  but  would! 
make  themselves  independent.  Their 
Independence  once  assured,  they  would 
endeavor  to  Incorporate  German  West 
Africa,  and  Germany  would  not  be  in 
a  position  to  prevent  this.  It  to  there- 
fore more  to  the  Interest  of  Germany 
that  the  United  States  of  South  Africa 
should  remain  under  English  suprem- 
acy than  that  they  should  become  inde- 
pendent A  governing  body  in  London 
undoubtedly  will  always  show  more 
consideration  to  Germany  than  a  gov- 
ernment in  Cape  Town. 

The  definitive  aim,  therefore,  which 
Germany  sets  herself  Is  not  to  acquire 
vast  colonies,  but  to  enforce  such  a  po- 
sition that  German  influence,  German 
capital,  German  commerce,  German  en- 
gineering, and  German  Intelligence  can 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  other  na- 
tions in  those  countries  and  among 
those  populations  which  are  outside  the 
pale  of  European  civilization.  It  Is 
true  that  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  invites  every  nation  to 
open  competition  in  its  colonies,  and 
there  has  always  been  a  party  in  Ger- 
many who  have  declared  a  special  co- 
lonial policy  to  be  unnecessary.  Not- 
withstanding this  liberal  spirit,  how- 
ever, there  are  still  some  reservations 
to  be  made.  It  is  true  that  under  Brit- 
ish rule  German  firms  flourish  in 
Egypt;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  desire  that  the  English  Government 
should  also  extend  her  power  over  Ara- 
bia, Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  We  must 
prefer  the  maintenance  of  an  indepen- 
dent Mahomedan  State,  which,  would 
have  the  intention  as  well  as  the  free- 
dom to  partlcii>ate  in  all  privileges  of 
European  civilization,  such  as  the 
Young  Turks  are  endeavoring  to  obtain 
at  the  present  time.  There  has  been 
for  some  time  past  among  the  Young 
Turks  a  deep  feeling  of  distrust  of  Ger- 
many; they  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  protection  which  Germany  af- 
forded  Turkey  was  not   so   much   in- 


tended for  the  country  as  for  the  old 
Turkish  r^ime.    To-day  they  have  rec- 
ognized   their    error.    Germany    eup- 
I)orted  Abdul  Hamid's  despotism  only 
during  the  time  that  he  was  actually 
ruler  of  Turkey,  and  German  political 
feeling  Is  to-day  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Young  Turks,  which  is 
more  akin  to  European  methods  and 
ideas.    The  notion  that  Germany  in- 
tends to  appropriate  a  part  of  Turkey, 
either  Asia  Minor,  Syria  or  Mesopota- 
mia, must  be  absolutely  rejected.  Eng- 
land may  have  such  aspirations,   for 
her  absolute  supremacy  on   the  seas 
would  permit  her  to  enforce  her  posi- 
tion at  any  time  and  in  any  place;  and 
even  England's  position  in  Egypt  and 
India  is  not  without  danger.      But  for 
Germany,  a  secondary  maritime  Power, 
with  her  naval  base  in  the  North  Sea, 
such   a  position  would  be  untenable; 
moreover,   it    would   have   no   object 
The   native    Mahomedan   government, 
which   shows   leanings   to   everything 
German,  and  which  calls  to  Grermany 
for  assistance,    entirely  fulfils  all   our 
expectations    regarding    that    country. 
Without  the  necessity  of  a  disastrous 
war  the  rivalry  between  Germany  and 
England  can  find  here  a  field  of  battle 
In    commercial    enterprise   and   diplo- 
matic intrigue. 

Why,  then,  does  Germany  build  war- 
ships? In  order  to  conquer  England 
and  thus  obtain  control  of  the  world? 
It  is  true  that  if  Germany  conquered 
England  she  would  almost  have  real- 
ized this  ambition.  But  such  a  state 
of  afTairs  is  impossible.  The  other  na- 
tions would  not  suffer  any  one  Power 
to  be  omnipotent,  and  if  this  disaster 
were  imminent  they  would  all  unite 
to  combat  It.  They  fought  and  over- 
threw Charles  V.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Na- 
poleon I.  In  like  manner  they  would 
suppress  Germany.  Paradoxical  as 
it  at  first  may  seem,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  befall  Germany  would  be  for  her 
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to  overcome  England.  Such  a  victory 
would  create  so  great  an  upheaval 
against  Germany  that  she  would  suc- 
cumb and  perish.  German  policy  can 
never  aim  at  the  subjection  of  England, 
but  it  should  and  must  endeavor  to 
restrict  her  movements.  Therefore,  in 
one  sense  it  is  correct  that  the  build- 
ing  of  German  warships  is  directed 
against  England;  but  I  am  sure  that 
once  this  idea  has  been  properly  under- 
stood it  will  find  supporters  in  Eng- 
land herself.  Is  it  necessary  in  the 
true  Interests  of  England  that  all  con- 
tinents outside  Europe  should  be 
brought  under  her  rule?  There  have 
been  English  politicians  in  favor  of  a 
renunciation  of  all  colonial  possessions. 
It  seems  to, me  that  such  a  procedure 
would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  England; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  the  ex- 
cessive extension  of  English  rule  bene- 
fit her.  The  common  interests  of  hu- 
manity and  civilization  require  that 
many  great  nations  should  maintain  an 
even  balance  of  power,  and  that  each 
should  develop  individually.  Every 
enlightened  Englishman  must  desire 
that  not  England  alone  should  rule  the 
world,  but  that  such  important  nations 
as  France  and  Germany  should  have 
fields  of  action  proportionate  to  their 
full  value. 

Such  an  aim,  however,  cannot  be 
realized  without  a  strong  German 
fleet  An  Englishman  may  deny  the 
necessity  of  a  German  fleet  for  this 
purpose  on  the  ground  that  England 
does  not  harbor  the  ambition  of  bring- 
ing all  the  other  continents  under  her 
power;  if  it  is  absurd,  it  may  be  said, 
to  suppose  that  the  German  Emperor 
wishes  to  found  a  world-wide  Empire, 
it  is  equally  ridiculous  to  imagine  that 
England  purposes  extending  her  domin- 
ions from  Calcutta  to  Alexandria  and 
from  Alexandria  to  Cape  Town.  That 
may  be  the  case,  but  it  does  not  affect 
my  statements.  The  great  conquests 
of  the  world's  history  have  seldom  been 


inspired  by  mere  ambition.  The  em- 
pires of  the  world  have  not  been  built 
up  from  the  mere  desire  of  power. 
Events  have  generally  evolved  them- 
selves so  that  a  conflict  has  arisen  out 
of  comparatively  insignificant  causes, 
such  as  a  border  line  and  a  commercial 
right  of  way;  and  the  conqueror  has  by 
his  very  victory  been  obliged  to  en- 
large the  boundary  of  his  country. 
Even  the  Romans  were  not  intention- 
ally the  conquerors  of  the  world.  They 
began  by  conquering  Italy,  in  order  to 
end  the  continual  frontier  disputes 
among  the  various  tribes,  and  to  estab- 
lish peace  In. the  peninsula.  Then  they 
took  Sicily  from  the  Carthaginians  in 
order  to  have  freedom  on  the  seas  on 
their  own  coasts,  from  the  Tyrrhenian 
to  the  Adriatic.  It  was  their  victory 
over  Carthage  that  decisively  made 
them  arbitrators  and  then  lords  of  the 
world.  Nor  did  Napoleon  I.  ever  have 
definite  aim  of  establishing  an  empire 
of  the  world.  He  was  impelled  by  the 
natural  development  of  affairs.  Was 
it  ambition  and  lust  of  power  that  led 
iEngland  to  establish  her  immense  Em- 
pire? Did  she  systematically  pursue 
that  aim  through  all  the  bygone  cen- 
turies? By  no  means.  Some  energetic 
pioneers,  merchants  and  colonists,  es- 
tablished interests  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  which  England  finally  felt  bound 
to  recognize  and  protect.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  would  continue  were  it 
not  for  outside  Interference.  Admit- 
ting that  there  were  at  present  an  op- 
portunity for  bringing  Arabia  under 
British  rule,  without  either  great  exer- 
tion or  great  risk,  it  would  remain  to 
be  seen  whether  heed  would  be  paid 
to  those  who  fear  the  excessive  exten- 
sion of  the  Empire,  or  to  those  who 
point  out  the  advantages  likely  to  ac- 
crue from  bringing  this  vast  and  as  yet 
half-explored  country  under  the  bene- 
ficial sway  of  a  civilized  Power.  What 
new  opportunities  for  productive  en- 
terprise, what  new  sources  of  wealth. 
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what  power  and  prestige  would  Great 
Britain  obtain  when  the  Union  Jack 
flew  over  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina! 

This  is  the  feeling  of  all  nations  on 
the  matter  to-day.  This  has  always 
been  the  case.  It  Is  as  well  that  they 
should  think  sa  Yet  it  is  desirable 
that  these  salutary  ambitions  should 
be  kept  within  bounds.  These  limi- 
tations the  nations  set  to  each  other; 
Germany  restrains  England,  and  Eng- 
land holds  back  Germany. 

In  England  the  constant  topic  is 
Germany's  ambition.  In  Germany 
everyone  speaks  of  England's  ambi- 
tion. In  England  a  German  inyasion 
Is  prophesied;  in  Germany  the  day  is 
awaited  with  dread  when  their  entire 
maritime  commerce  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  powerful  British  fleet.  If 
we  consider  these  suppositions  it  is  evl- 
^  dent  that  Germany's  position  is  the 
less  enviable.  The  destruction  of  Ger- 
man maritime  commerce  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  is  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, but  a  German  invasion  is  not. 

The  French  Senator,  Baron  D'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant,  published  an  article 
in  the  Matin  (June  11th,  1909,)  in  which 
he  showed  that  the  assurances  of  peace 
by  both  the  English  and  the  German 
Governments  were  undoubtedly  sin- 
cere. Germany  would  not  gain  any- 
thing by  a  war  with  England.  If  not- 
withstanding this  there  were  a  war 
scare  It  existed  merely  in  English  pub- 
lic opinloa.  The  English  population  is 
disturbed  by  German  industrial  prog- 
ress; French  industry  produces  partic- 
ular luanufactyres  in  fashions,  arts 
and  crafts,  which  none  can  dispute; 
English  industry,  however,  which  has 
no  such  special  features,  is  being 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  German  com- 
petition. From  these  facts  the  feeling 
has  arisen  in  England  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  wait  until  her  maritime  as 
well  as  her  industrial  supremacy  is 
lost;  but  that,  while  she  is  still  the 


mistress  of  the  seas  and  is  in  alliance 
with  France,  the  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  suppress  Germany. 

M.  D'Estoumelles  de  Constant  con- 
tinues: "Such  is  the  reasoning,  not  of 
the  Gtoverment,  but  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  who  controls  the  Government 
I  have  heard  this  reasoning  ever  since 
Imperialism  became  a  doctrine  of  the 
Government  I  have  heard  it  brought 
forward  in  1893  and  in  1898;  it  is  al- 
ways the  same.  The  man  in  the  street 
is  sufQciently  naif  to  believe  that  the 
German  danger  can  be  removed  by  a 
war!  He  likes  to  believe  it  all  the 
more  because  he  is  ignorant  of  the  ter^ 
rors  of  warfare.  He  has  never  suf- 
fered them;  as  far  as  memory  reaches 
he  has  known  no  invasion.  He  pays 
very  little  income  tax,  if  any;  in  short 
he  knows  nothing  of  military  service. 
His  knowledge  of  war  is  confined  to 
the  expeditions  In  distant  countries 
which  have  been  carried  out  to  his 
profit  by  paid  soldiers.  He  belongs 
to  the  only  nation  of  the  world  perhaps 
that  still  remains  in  this  state  of  bliss- 
ful ignorance.  That  is  where  the  dan- 
ger lies.  For  years  he  has  heard  of 
nothing  but  the  German  danger,  and, 
as  he  is  brave  and  simple-minded,  John 
Bull  upholds  the  traditions  of  his  name 
by  rushing  upon  the  red  rag  which  is 
continually  held  before  his  eyes. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  prove  to 
him  that,  instead  of  remedying  the  po- 
sition of  affairs,  a  war,  even  if  it  were 
victorious,  would  be  a  detestable  busi- 
ness, and  would  undoubtedly  make 
matters  worse.  And  even  were  the 
German  fleet  and  army  annihilated 
there  would  still  remain  a  Grerman 
country  with  sixty  million  workers, 
who  would  be  all  the  more  industrious 
as  they  would  have  undergone 
greater  suffering  and  privations.  And 
then?    .    .     ." 

It  is  no  doubt  significant  that  M. 
D'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  a  leader  of 
the    Peace    Movement    of    the  world, 
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abould  speak  so  well  of  Germany.  But 
I  must  add  that  this  by  no  means  rep- 
resents the  general  feeling.  Public 
opinion  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  expects  a  breach  of  the  peace 
rather  from  Germany  than  from  Bug- 
land.  However  unfounded  this  suspi- 
cion may  be,  psychologically,  it  can  be 
easily  explained.  Two  different  causes 
work  together  to  create  and  foster  the 
suspicion.  The  system  of  the  English 
government  Is  popular  in  other  conn- 
tries,  whereas  the  German  f^(^«  is  not 
favored.  In  Germany  we  hold  a  strong 
independent  government  assisted  by  a 
democratic  Parliament,  to  be  a  better 
scheme  than  the  continual  change  of 
party  rule  that  is  customary  in  Eng- 
land. We  believe  that  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Germany  to-day,  with  her 
conscription,  her  educational  system, 
and  her  social  laws,  which  have  prac- 
tically succeeded  in  abolishing  dis- 
tress, are  due  to  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  combines  strict  order  with 
liberty.  But  the  other  nations  prefer 
the  English  system,  which  is  less  se- 
vere and  affords  greater  freedom.  A 
greater  extension  of  English  rule  and 
influence  would  therefore  be  more  fa- 
vorably regarded  than  an  increase  of 
Grorman  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
England,  as  a  naval  Power  alone,  is 
not  in  a  position  to  menace  the  other 
nations  to  such  an  extent  as  Germany 
who  is  powerful  on  land.  In  the  event 
of  a  war  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land the  other  Powers  would  side  with 
England  rather  than  with  Germany; 
and,  consequently,  Germany  is  to-day 
far  more  the  butt  of  general  suspicion 
than  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  well- 
known  fact  in  Germany,  and  one  that 
no  German  politician  can  afford  to 
overlook.  But  does  it  necessarily  fol- 
low that  German  ambition  is  stronger 
and  more  untiring  than  that  of  Eng- 
land?   Not  at  all. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  great  nations — England 


and  Germany — is  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  can  never  be 
abolished.  This  rivalry,  however,  does 
not  involve  the  necessity  of  war;  it  suf- 
fices that  by  means  of  strenuous  arma- 
ments both  Powers  should  maintain 
an  equal  balance  of  power  and  keep 
each  other  within  bounds. 

Are  not  the  maintenance  of  great 
armies,  the  construction  of  giant  war- 
ships, the  invention  of  new  methods 
and  ways  of  war  on  land,  on  sea  and 
in  the  air,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  this  purpose,  too  costly? 
It  has  been  calculated  that  during  the 
past  four  years  the  seven  naval  Powers 
of  Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  France,  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  of  America, 
and  England  have  spent  on  their  fleets 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  million 
pounds.  Moreover,  the  Governments 
of  all  these  countries  assert  that  this 
expenditure  has  been  incurred  solely 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
protection  of  commerce.  The  paciflsts 
cannot  expect  more,  particularly  when 
one  considers  that  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing up  a  territorial  army  is  also  made 
in  the  interests  of  peace.  But  this  is 
not  so  ironical  as  it  would  at  flrst  ap- 
pear. Certainly  armaments  point 
rather  to  war  than  to  peace.  But  there 
have  been  wars  where  stratagem  has 
taken  the  place  of  bloodshed  with 
quite  satisfactory  results.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  possible  that  the  equipment 
for  war  may  take  the  place  of  actual 
war?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great- 
est thing  that  could  befall  all  nations 
would  be,  that  the  sufficiency  of  arma- 
ments should  Impose  *thnt  mutual  re- 
striction which  seems  to  be  necessary 
— armaments  which  would  make  war 
possible  without  necessitating  actual 
war.  The  fact  that  our  epoch  is  so 
much  poorer  in  war,  so  much  richer  in 
peace,  than  any  other  era  in  history  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  continuous 
general  armaments  which  have  re- 
stricted   promiscuous    warfare.      The 
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burdens  are  certaiDly  heavy,  but  not  so 
heavy  as  to  decrease  the  wealth  of  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  during  the 
past  century,  while  armaments  have 
been  so  considerably  increased,  the 
wealth  of  the  nations  has  become 
greater  than  at  any  other  period.  The 
Reichstag  has  recently  decreed  twenty- 
five  million  pounds  in  new  taxes,  and 
no  one  entertains  any  fear  that  the 
German  people  will  have  any  difficulty 
in  meeting  these  new  demands.  The 
Public  Savings  Banks,  which  in  1875 
showed  deposits  of  1,869.2  million 
marks,  in  1907  show  deposits  of 
13,889.1  million  marks.  The  Parlia- 
mentary discussion  on  this  point  was 
due  not  so  much  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  these  new  taxes  should  be  lev- 
ied, but  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  levied.  The  Reichstag 
finally  decided  to  waive  a  very  mod- 
erate death  duty,  which  would  have 
yielded  five  million  pounds,  proposed 
by  the  Government  (a  reason  why 
Prince  Bfilow  handed  in  his  resigna- 
tion), and  to  introduce  instead  several 
new  taxes  on  traffic  Calculations 
show  that  if  death  duties  were  levied 
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in  Grermany  on  the  same  scale  as  those 
proposed  by  Mr.  Uoyd  Greorge  in  Eng- 
land a  revenue  of  twenty-five  million 
pounds  would  accrue  to  the  Govern- 
ment 

The  French  Minister  of  Finance,  M. 
Rouvier,  once  said  that  no  nation,  were 
it  ever  so  wealthy,  could  maintain  a 
great  army  and  a  powerful  navy,  and 
at  the  same  time  pursue  a  policy  of  so- 
cial welfare.  To  this  one  could  reply 
that  it  depends  on  the  size  of  the  army 
and  the  navy  and  on  the  scale  of  so- 
cial economics.  England,  as  well  as 
Germany,  has  to-day  a  great  army,  an 
immense  navy,  old  age  pensions,  and 
other  considerable  social  obligations. 
The  difference  is  that  Germany's  army 
is  much  greater  than  England's,  and 
that  England's  Navy  is  much  greater 
than  Germany's.  Should  England  as- 
pire to  maintain  an  army  as  great  as 
that  of  Germany,  or  Germany  a  navy 
as  great  as  that  of  England,  it  is  prob- 
able that  M.  Rouvier's  statement 
would  be  realized.  In  the  meantime,  I 
cannot  consider  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  armaments  on  either  side  is 
excessive. 

HoM  DMruck, 
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Unlike  poets,  successful  politicians 
are  both  bom  and  made.  There  are 
those,  like  the  scions  of  the  houses  of 
Harcourt  or  Cecil  or  Stanley,  who  have 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  public  af- 
fairs from  their  cradles  and  there  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  politics  with  their 
mother's  milk;  for  them  a  Parliamen- 
tary career  seemed  predestined,  and  by 
training,  conscious  or  unconscious,  they 
have  through  successive  generations 
from  their  earliest  days  prepared  them- 
selves for  it.  Others  there  are,  the 
circumstances  of  whose  childhood 
never  allowed  either  their  parents  or 
themselves  to  dream  of  a  Seat  in  the 


House  of  Commons  as  a  possibility 
even  in  the  distant  future.  Yet  we 
need  but  to  recall  such  names  as  those 
of  Thomas  Burt  and  Henry  Broadhurst 
and  Jesse  Collings  to  prove  that  large 
sections  of  our  nation  have,  over  long 
periods  of  time,  given  their  unswerving 
confidence  to  a  type  of  man  who,  by 
his  own  steadfastness  of  conduct  and 
character,  has  passed  from  the  appren- 
ticeship of  manual  labor  and  humble 
surroundings  to  the  greater  responsi- 
bilities of  Parliament  and  the  Privy 
Council.  Between  these  two  classes  of 
M.P.  there  lies  a  large  variety  of  men 
who   reach    the    House   of    Commons 
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without  either  an  Inherited  Instinct  for 
political  life  or  the  acquired  qualities 
which  go  to  make  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  are,  for  example,  but  In 
BteadUy  decreasing  numbers,  the  eld- 
est sons  of  peers  and  country  gentle- 
men, who  submit  themselyes  to  the 
ordeal  of  a  general  election  without  the 
faintest  Inclination  or  preparation  for 
taking  part  In  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion. Ck)nstantly  they  are  elected,  and 
they  make  admirable  '"party  men'*; 
the  same  spirit  of  duty  and  self-sacrl- 
flce,  which  Impels  them  to  give  up  lives 
of  leisure  and  the  gratification  of  pur- 
suits very  far  removed  from  politics 
and  confinement  In  London  during  the 
summer  months,  constrains  them  also 
to  serve  regularly  on  committees,  to 
appear  with  praiseworthy  punctuality, 
in  the  division  lobbies,  and  to  avoid 
causing  the  "whips"  a  moment's  anx- 
iety on  account  of  any  display  of  in- 
dependent political  thought  or  action. 
Then,  again,  every  Parliament  contains 
a  number  of  men  who  find  it  profitable 
to  their  professions  that  they  should  be 
able  to  afilx  the  letters  M.P.  to  their 
patronymics.  Primarily  they  are  in- 
terested in  business  and  not  in  politics; 
nevertheless,  once  within  the.  walls  of 
Westminster,  they  manage  to  spare  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  from  the  call- 
ing In  which  they  are  engaged  and  de- 
vote It  to  the  afTalrs  of  the  country. 
And,  In  the  present  Parliament,  there 
is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  "profes- 
sional politician,''  a  term  which  can 
now  be  used,  happily,  without  offence 
or  disrespect  He  is  sent  to  the  house 
to  represent  his  trades  union,  or  his 
federation,  subscribing  to  a  definite 
IMirty  programme,  and  his  financial  way 
Is  eased  for  him  by  the  contributions 
of  the  faithful  so  long  as  he  comports 
himself  with  due  regard  to  his  orders. 
Oertainly  no  argument  can  be  adduced 
against  "payment  of  Members"  from 
the  behavior  of  the  Labor  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  assiduity 


and  attention  to  business  must  be  a 
matter  of  congratulation  to  those 
whom  they  represent. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  types  of  Par- 
liament men  who  have  been  candidates 
and  who,  probably  in  the  near  future, 
wUI  be  candidates  again.  They  have 
certainly  altered  and  developed  in  fea- 
ture during  the  past  half -century,  much 
more  so  than  the  constituencies  which 
they  represent  There  Is  still  an  idea 
(or  a  delusion),  deep-rooted  in  the 
minds  of  innumerable  voters,  that  a 
man  can  only  be  "putting  up  for  Par- 
liament" in  order  to  better  himself  in 
one  way  or  another.  That  it  should 
cost  a  good  round  sum  of  money  to  get 
elected  at  all,  and  a  still  further  sum 
to  keep  a  house  In  London  while  Parlia- 
ment is  sitting,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
subscription  list  which  figures  perforce 
in  the  annual  expenditure  of  candidate 
and  member  alike,  never  occurs  to  the 
average  elector  in  a  county  constit- 
uency. The  promise  of  a  vote  to  a 
candidate  is  looked  upon  as  a  personal 
benefaction  from  the  donor,  for  which 
the  recipient  can  never  be  too  grateful; 
it  is  In  no  sense  an  intimation  that 
the  voter  is  ready  to  entrust  to  another 
his  share  of  citizenship  towards  the 
performance  of  a  national  duty  which 
he — ^the  laborer  in  the  fields— could  not 
possibly  undertake,  and  would  not  If 
he  could.  I  remember  that,  years  ago, 
the  late  Sir  Richard  Temple  stated  this 
point  of  view  in  a  speech  which  he  de- 
livered as  a  candidate,  directly  after  he 
had  returned  post  haste  from  his  duties 
in  India,  arriving  after  his  own  contest 
had  begun.  He  used  words  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  "I  have  travelled  8,000 
miles  and  surrendered  5,0001.  a  year  for 
the  privilege  of  representing  this  great 
constituency";  but  the  proper  sense  of 
his  generosity  and  public  spirit  was  en- 
tirely marred  by  a  remark  from  a  loud 

voice  in  the  crowd,  "Oh,  what  a 

fool  you  must  be!" 

Candidates  have  a  very  genuine  re- 
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spect  for  that  "voice  in  the  crowd," 
which  upsets  so  many  of  their  finest 
periods  by  an  interjected  remark.  You 
are  powerless  In  face  of  it;  the  lilt  of 
your  sentence  is  ruined.  Your  with- 
ering scorn  is  turned  to  laughter — and, 
after  laughter,  no  retort  appears  effect- 
ive. What,  for  instance,  ought  Lord 
George  Hamilton  to  have  said  when, 
after  questioning  Mr.  Gladstone's  claim  i 
to  the  name  of  statesman,  and  describ- 
ing the  G.O.M.  as  "a  political  adven- 
turer who  always  had  his  eye  on  the 
Treasury  bench,"  "the  voice"  answered 
"Yes,  and  heUl  have  his  body  there 
soon  if  you  don't  watch  it." 

Even  Bernal  Osborne,  that  witty  and 
eloquent  Irishman,  was  dumbfound- 
ered  at  a  famous  meeting  in  Waterford 
when  the  whole  glamor  of  his  glowing 
peroration  upon  patriotism  and  a  sol- 
dier's duty  was  shattered  by  a  wail 
from  the  galle^^,  "Och,  what's  the 
world  to  a  man  if  his  wife's  a  widow?" 

And  "the  voice"  is  no  respecter  of 
pathos  if  it  be  of  artificial  production. 
An  illustration  of  this  occurs  to  me  In 
another  Irish  incident  It  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Irish  Bar  who  was 
speaking;  a  man  of  burly  physique  and 
florid  complexion.  Eloquently  he  dis- 
courses upon  the  woes  and  injustices 
of  his  native  land,  and,  in  the  course  of 
this  magnificent  effort,  he  managed  to 
let  a  few  tears  trickle  over  his  expan- 
sive red  cheeks.  "Shure,  boys,"  re- 
marked one  of  the  audience,  "there's  a 
fine  field  for  hydraulics.'* 

But  "the  voice"  does  not  always  win; 
and  the  candidate,  whether  born  or 
made,  is  never  so  perfect  that  he  can- 
not improve  in  his  power  of  repartee. 
Several  good  stories  come  readily  to 
hand,  as  I  write  these  recollections  of 
past  politics,  in  which  the  would-be 
member  has  distinctly  scored.  In 
one  agricultural  division,  some  years 
ago,  a  well  known  "dealer  in  game" 
was  put  up  at  the  end  of  a  meeting  to 
heckle  the  candidate.    His  first  ques- 


tion, unfortunately,  was,  "Does  Mr.  X. 
consider  hares  to  be  vermin?"  Mr. 
X.,  a  resident  in  the  neighborhood, 
knew  his  man  and  replied,  "There  are 
three  classes  of  persons  interested  in 
this  question,  the  landlord,  the  farmer, 
and  the  i)oacher.  I  see  you  are  not  a 
farmer,  you  don't  look  like  a  landlord 
— so  I  will  proceed  to  answer  some  of 
the  other  questions." 

On  another  occasion,  during  the  last 
General  Election,  one  irate  person  in 
a  certain  audience  kept  calling  out, 
with  irritating  persistency,  "We  won't 
have  our  food  taxed;  no  taxes  on  food." 
At  length  the  candidate,  who  had 
borne  these  explosions  with  the  utmost 
composure  for  half  an  hour,  said,  in 
an  audible  aside,  "Console  yourself,  my 
friend;  Joe  isn't  going  to  tax  thistles." 
At  this  point  one  might  pause  for  a 
short  dissertation  on  the  courtesies  of 
the  platform,  but  I  will  content  myself 
with  Baying  that  the  same  audiences 
which  would  not  tolerate  unprovoked 
personalities  from  a  speaker,  will  cheer 
his  sallies  to  the  echo  if  they  adminster 
due  chastisement  to  a  notorious  of- 
fender. I  well  recollect  a  retort  which, 
to  my  surprise,  was  backed  by  the  en- 
thusiastlp  applause  of  a  large  meeting. 
The  proceedings  were  being  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  unmannerly  ejacula- 
tions of  an  excited  and  inebriate  poli- 
tician in  the  corner  of  the  hnll.  This 
person  chiefly  objected  to  the  speaker 
because  he  was  "the  son  of  a  lord," 
and  persisted  In  asserting  every  few 
seconds,  "I'm's  good  as  you;  what'sh 
the  dlff'ronce  'tween  you'n  me."  Sud- 
denly the  answer  came:  "One  differ- 
ence  is  that  you  drink  and  don't  work, 
and  I  work  and  don't  drink."  The  re- 
ply was  so  eminently  Just  and  apt  that 
the  entire  audience  endorsed  it  by  ac* 
clamation,  and  the  village  toper  was 
escorted  from  the  scene.  Even  that 
peculiar  product  of  modem  times,  Mr. 
Hunnable,  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  public  If  he  rounds  upon  an  un- 
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sportsmauUke  assailant  Indeed,  he 
gained  no  little  kudos  In  his  retort  to 
a  man  wlio  called  out  to  blm,  "Is  It 
true  that  you  were  let  out  of  an  asylum 
on  a  doctor's  certificate  to  fight  this 
election?"  To  which  Mr.  H.  replied, 
"No,  but  It's  more  than  any  doctor 
would  do  for  you."  Perhaps  the  most 
withering  and  the  wittiest  rejoinder 
which  I  ever  heard  on  a  political  plat- 
form was  that  made  In  New  York  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Choate,  who  was  then 
leader  of  the  Bar  In  that  city  and  af- 
terwards became  Ambassador  In  Lon- 
don. The  occasion  was  an  election  In 
New  York  State,  when  "Boss"  Groker 
— ^who  scarcely  ever  delivered  a  speech 
In  public — was  supposed  to  hold  the 
fortunes  of  the  poll  within  his  hands 
at  Tammany  Hall.  He  had,  however, 
spoken  for  an  hour  on  the  previous 
evening  and  (In  the  Judgment  of  his 
opponents)  had  completely  given  away 
his  case.  Commenting  upon  this  re- 
sult of  his  Inspired,  If  unusual,  public 
utterance,  Mr.  Choate  gravely  said, 
"Now,  consider  the  case  of  Balaam's 
ass;  before  It  spoke  all  men  regarded  It 
as  quite  an  ordinary  quadruped,  but 
after  it  had  spoken  they  discovered 
what  an  extraordinary  ass  it  was." 

One  great  difference,  which  It  is  Im- 
possible not  to  notice,  between  plat- 
form speaking  in  America  and  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  enormous  amount  of  at- 
tention that  is  given  In  the  former 
country  to  the  preparation  of  speeches 
as  compared  to  that  which  is  bestowed 
upon  similar  utterance  at  home. 
Sonority  of  phrase  and  rivers  of  senti- 
ment are  the  essential  features  of  the 
average  public  speaker  or  "spell- 
binder" over  the  water;  they  are  not 
excluded  from  the  orations  of  the 
chosen-of-the-people  at  Washington.  In 
this  country,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, the  phrase-mongers  are  at  a  dis- 
count, and  the  prevailing  sentiment  is 
to  "cut  the  cackle  and  come  to  the 
'osses."      It  is  probably  the  House  of 


Commons  which  has  set  the  fashion  in 
this  direction,  by  tabooing  classical 
quotation  and  giving  the  shortest  of 
shrift  to  sentimentality  of  whatever 
kind.  I  think  It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
himself  the  ablest  exponent  of  the  new 
style  of  Parliamentary  speaking,  who 
once  said  that  "good  smoking-room 
conversation"  was  the  class  of  oratory 
that  members  now  care  most  to  hear. 
That  this  Is  the  truth  no  one  with  ex- 
perience of  the  Commons  can  possibly 
doubt;  but  it  Is  permissible  to  wonder 
whether,  at  rare  Intervals,  our  legisla- 
tors would  not  still  be  refreshed  and 
Instructed  by  the  eloquent  and  classical 
outpourings  of  a  Gladstone,  a  Gat- 
home-Hardy,  or  a  Plunkett.  How- 
ever, the  business  style  of  speaking 
now  finds  favor  In  the  constituencies 
also,  and  there  Is  much  less  need  for 
the  expenditure  of  midnight  oil  upon 
literary  form  and  diction  than  there 
used  to  be.  "Horse  sense,"  neverthe- 
less. Is  Insisted  upon,  and  a  certain  sim- 
plicity of  speech  setting  forth  well-or- 
dered Ideas  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
candidate  no  matter  what  audience  he 
is  addressing.  To  achieve  this  object 
there  is  no  practice  like  that  of  speak- 
ing constantly  to  village  audiences  in 
remote  country  districts,  where  polit- 
ical Ignorance  is  both  natural  and  prev- 
alent, and  where  things  want  explain- 
ing from  the  very  beginning;  though 
very  few  communities  can  be  so  back- 
ward as  one  hamlet  (of  which  I  heard 
in  1906)  which,  although  Tory  to  the 
backbone,  voted  for  a  Home  Rule  can- 
didate in  the  belief  that  Home  Rule 
was  a  measure  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  keep  Irishmen  at  home,  i.0. 
out  of  the  English  fields  at  harvest 
time.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  "anything  will  do" 
for  a  rustic  audience;  it  Is  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all.  If  any  permanent  good 
is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  speech. 
The  dialectical  and  the  high-falutln'  ar- 
guments pass  over  the  laborer's  bead 
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like  the  clouds  in  the  sky;  the  halting 
and  shapeless  address  leaves  confusion 
worse  confounded;  statistics  and  quo- 
tations at  first  puzzle  him  and  finally 
send  him  to  sleep.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
well-known  recipe  for  a  single  speech 
is  more  certain  of  success  in  a  yillage 
than  anywhere  else:  '*Ghoose  three 
subjects  and  deal  with  each  of  them 
three  times  over."  For  town  audi- 
ences, no  doubt,  greater  political  knowl- 
edge and  experience  are  necessary  than 
in  agricultural  districts,  where  the  one 
political  instinct  is  to  vote  "blue"  or 
"yellow,  as  my  fayther  did  afore  me"; 
but  when  these  qualities  are  acquired, 
and  a  reasonable  fluency  of  words  can 
be  depended  upon,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  speaker  uses  full  notes  or 
none,  tells  stories  or  forgets  them,  or 
whether  he  accompanies  his  words 
With  appropriate  gesture  or  only 
grasps  the  lapels  of  his  coat  the  while 
he  is  on  his  legs. 

But  let  nobody  suppose  that  a  candi- 
date's chief  duty  is  accomplished  when 
he  has  made  his  round  of  appearances 
upon  the  platforms  in  the  constituency 
which  one  day  he  hopes  to  call  his 
own.  There  are  many  other  functions 
which  that  humble  political  instrument 
is  expected  to  perform  before  his 
chances  at  the  poll  are  to  be  favorably 
computed.  He  must  be  ready  to  open 
bazaars,  whereat  he  will  see  many 
faces  that  never  attend  a  public  meet- 
ing; he  must  go  to  smoking  concerts 
and  "oblige  with  a  song"  if  he  has  any 
gifts  in  that  direction;  the  market  or- 
dinaries and  the  corn  exchange  will  ex- 
pect him  in  a  rural  neighborhood;  the 
football  match  and  the  bowling  green 
will  have  their  compulsory  seduction 
for  him  in  the  vicinity  of  city  or  town. 
All  of  these,  with  other  attractions  too 
numerous  to  mention,  combine  to  im- 
pose a  considerable  tax — however 
cheerfully  met — ^upon  the  time  and  re- 
sources of  the  ordinary  run  of  candi- 
date who  has  other  occupations  or  ties 


in  life;  but  they  pale  before  the  task 
of  "house-to-house  canvassing"  which 
is  still  expected  in  many  districts  both 
of  town  and  country.    You  require  a 
particular  temperament   to  cany  oat 
this    preliminary    with    anything    ap- 
proaching to  succesa      You  must  not 
mind  putting  yourself,  "for  the  good  of 
the  cause,"  in  the  category  of  more  reg- 
ular and  rapacious  visitors,  some  of 
whom  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the 
poor  every  day  in  the  week.    Only  the 
other  day  a  friend  of  mine  was  out  in 
search  of  votes  in  a  back  street;  for 
some  time  he  was  sternly  refused  ad- 
mittance, but  when  he  finally  got  in 
his  host  admitted  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  candidate  for   the   rate  collector! 
And  you  must  be  prepared  for  some 
very  plain   speaking,   which  you   can 
scarcely  resent — ^belng  but  an  unbidden 
guest    "Ah,  that's  what  you're  after," 
said  one  old  fellow  to  a  colleague  of 
the  present  writer;  "I  thought  as  much, 
for  you  never  comes  nigh  me  'cept  at 
votin'  toime."    But,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  this  form  of  electioneering 
is  the  accepted  practice,  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  is  both  given  and 
received.    Such  was,  I  believe,  the  ex- 
perience of  a  candidate  at  a  recent  bye- 
election  in  Lincolnshire  when  he  applied 
to  a  genial  son  of  the  soil  for  his  "vote 
and  interest"    The  old  man  received 
the  aspirant  with  every  courtesy,  but, 
said  he,  "No,  no;  I  can't  vote  for  you, 
as    you're    in    with    Squire    Chaplin." 
"WeU,"  said  my  friend,  "what  of  that; 
he's   always    been   the   farmer's   aUy, 
hasn't  he?"    "Ah,  yes,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "but  he's  gone  Protection  now, 
and  I  don't  hold  with  this  compulsory 
vaccination."    It  was  a  new  view  that 
"Protection"    is    a    measure    against 
small-pox!    Upon  a  similar  kind  of  oc- 
casion, when  engaged  in  quest  of  suf- 
frages, another  young  man — a  Liberal 
Unionist — was  politely  denied  support 
by    a    clergyman    who   said    that    he 
"could  not  vote  for  anyone  who  fol- 
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lowed  a  leader  (<.e.  Mr.  Ohamberlain) 
tainted  with  a  Soclnlan  heresy."      In 
the  fulness  of  time  the  candidate  mar- 
ried,   and    a   son   was    bom   to   him. 
Among  many  letters  of  congratulation 
he  received  one  from  this  worthy  di- 
vine, now  assuring  him  of  hearty  sup- 
port   and    good    wUl    since    he    •'was 
blessed  of  the  Lord  in  that  his  first- 
bom  was  a  male  child."      I  do  not 
know  whether  these  amusing  Incidents 
will  be  diminished  or  increased  when 
we  have  to  canvass  the  ladles  as  well 
as  the  men.    Personally  I  shall  rather 
shrink   from   the   encounter   if   many 
women  take  the  view  of  one  dame  who 
was  asked  to  secure  her  husband's  vote 
for  the  candidate,  "who  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  female  suffrage  by  the  way." 
It  was  a  bad  shot;  for  the  wife  replied, 
**Oh,  he  wants  to  make  us  do  all  the 
housework  for  the  men  and  vote  for 
them  as  well,  does  he;  no  thank  you,** 
1  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
that  In  my  Judgment  the  type  of  rep- 
resentative In  Parliament  had  changed 
of  late  years  a  good  deal  more  than  had 
the  constituencies  which  elected  them. 
By  that  I  meant,  of  course,  in  personal 
characteristics;  for  In  other  respects — 
notably  In  the  conduct  of  elections — ^the 
alteration  has  been  a  radical  one  in- 
deed.   It  used  to  be  by  no  means  in- 
frequent to  hear  of  a  fair  number  of 
hostile  voters  Incarcerated  by  the  in- 
genuity of  one  side  or  the  other  In  some 
place  of    safety    until    the    poll    was 
closed.    That  Is  now  a  feature  of  the 
past,    although,    curiously    enough,    I 
heard  of  an  instance  of  it  during  the 
General  Election  in  Italy  last  spring. 
There  was  a  certain   agitator  taking 
part  In  one  of  the  contests  in  Rome, 
and  a  great  deal  was  supposed  to  de- 
pend upon  his  activity  among  the  ex- 
tremists on  the  night  before  the  poll. 
Upon  that  last  afternoon,  therefore,  he 
was  closely  shadowed  by  his  opponents 
and,  when  darkness  fell,  he  was  set 
upon,  bound,  blindfolded,  and  led  by 


a  circuitous  route  into  a  disused  cham- 
ber In  the  house  of  the  very  individual 
whose  downfall  he  was  engaged  to 
compass.  All  this  was  done  by  the 
enterprise  of  a  few  daring  spirits  and 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  candi- 
date who  proved  victorious.  Missing 
the  well-known  face,  aud  the  expected 
extravagances  of  this  agitator  at  the 
demonstration  which  took  place  be- 
neath his  windows  after  the  result  was 
declared,  my  friend  inquired  of  his 
supporters,  "But  where  la  Slgnor  Z.?  I 
fully  expected  he  would  be  leading  the 
opposition  outside."  On  hearing  that 
his  prisoner  was  languishing  below 
stairs,  the  victor  at  once  ran  down  to 
liberate  him,  and,  to  his  intense  aston- 
ishment, was  heartily  congratulated  by 
his  erstwhile  prisoner  on  his  most  suc- 
cessful political  manoeuvre. 

Again,  since  the  passing  of  the  (cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  the  expenses  of  an 
election  are  enormously  reduced, 
though  Instances  might  be  quoted  to 
show  that  in  many  cases  the  conduct 
of  a  contest  makes  an  Inroad  never 
contemplated  by  Parliament  upon  the 
pocket  of  a  candidate.  At  the  same 
time,  "the  good  old  days"  of  cash  down 
for  votes  received  are  gone,  never  to 
return,  and  a  good  riddance  to  them. 
I  was  reminded  the  other  day  of  a  fa- 
mous case  of  this  kind  by  an  old 
electioneerer  in  the  borough  of  A.B., 
where  a  rich  candidate  was  standing  in 
the  Tory  interest  against  a  poor  "gen- 
tleman of  title"  on  the  Whig  side. 
The  Tory  began  by  giving  great  um- 
brage when  he  declined  to  go  through 
the  traditional  formality  of  transfer- 
ring (by  an  unknown  hand)  to  an  emis- 
sary from  the  constituency  a  bag  of 
sovereigns,  out  of  which  the  proletariat 
was  to  be  "sweetened"  after  the  party- 
leaders  had  remunerated  themselves. 
This  was  bad  enough,  but  worse  fol- 
lowed when  the  same  candidate  de- 
clared that  he  meant  to  fight  on  strictly 
legal    lines.    Such    an    assertion    was 
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treated  at  first  with  polite  incredulity, 
an  attitude  which  deepened  to  positive 
hostility  as  he  showed  that  he  meant 
to  stick  to  his  guns.      This  was  made 
evident  when,  on  the  eve  of  the  elec- 
tion, his  agent  paid  his  usual  visit  to 
the  various  committee  rooms  to  give 
final  instructions  about  vehicles,  &c., 
for  the  following  day.    He  began  his 
remarks;  but  the  chairman  at  once  in- 
terrupted him  politely,  and  explained 
that  other  important  matters  connected 
with  the  election  were  far  more  press- 
ing; hinting  not  obscurely  that  the  dls- 
tributlou   of   larffesae  was   nearest  to 
their  minds  in  that  room  at  that  mo- 
ment   Sadly    but    firmly    the    agent 
shook  his  head  and  said  there  would 
be  no  largesse;  whereupon  the  commit- 
tee resigned  in  a  body,  stating  that 
they  could  take  no  responsibility  for  an 
election  conducted  on  such  unorthodox 
lines.      The  morrow  came,  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  local  activity  on  the 
Tory  side;  the  committee  rooms  were 
closed,  and,  up  till  two  o'clock,  very 
few   "blues"   had   voted.    They   were 
waiting  for  the  traditional  generosity 
of  the  last  two  hours  before  the  poll 
closed  at  4  P.M.~r-hoplng  against  hope. 
Three  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  word 
that,  in  a  certain  place,  forty  voters 
could  be  found  ready,  nay  willing,  to 
vote  at  the  absurdly  reduced  rate  of 
28.  6d.  per  head.    But  the  candidate 
stood  firm  and  declined  to  be  tempted, 
even  by  a  falling  market;  though,  to 
be  sure,  It  was  pointed  out  that,  since 
neither    side    would    bribe,    the    best 
thing  would  be  to  vote  for  the  rich  man 
in  the  lively  expectation  of  favors  to 
come.    So    in    the    end    victory    was 
achieved   for  constitutional  principles 
by  "the  unbought  suffrages  of  an  en- 
lightened constituency." 

I  suppose  it  will  be  charged  against 
me  that  I  am  a  laudator  temporta  adi 
when  I  say  that  the  life  of  a  candidate 
promises  to  be  much  less  interestinlr  to 
himself  in  the  future  than  it  used  to  be 


in  the  days  of  the  generation  gone  by. 
The  excitement  of  the  hustings  is  be- 
come a  legend;  the  electioneering  ruses 
already  referred  to  hang  in  the  armory 
of    antiquated    political    instruments; 
house-to-house    visitations    are    dying 
out,  and  public  meetings  no  longer  con- 
vince or  convert  anyone.    In  fact  these 
last-named  forms  of  political  instruc- 
tion are  more  and  more  regarded  as 
entertainments,    to    which    enormous 
crowds  will  be  drawn  if  the  speaker's 
name,  like  an  actor's,  is  a  guarantee 
of  a  good  hour's  sport,  but  to  which 
wild  horses  cannot  drag  them  for  the 
mere  sake  of  education  in  public  af- 
fairs.   Life  is  too  full  nowadays;  we 
are  all  too  anxious  to  be  doing  "some- 
thing else";   our  main   thought  at  a 
meeting  Is  "how  soon  can  I  decently 
get  away?"       We  wish  we  had  the 
moral  courage  of  the  hero  who,  from 
the  most  crowded  comer  of  a  densely 
packed    demonstration,    demanded    in 
stentorian  tones  an  answer  to  his  oft- 
repeated    question,     "What  '  did    Mr. 
Gladstone  say  in  1881?"  a  query  which 
he  reiterated  with  such  frequency  that 
he  was  finally  lifted  by  stewards  over 
the    heads    of    his    companions    and 
ejected  into  the  street      Once  outside 
the  building,   a  well-meaning  sympa- 
thizer Inquired   of  him:    "Well,  now, 
what  did  Mr.  Gladstone  say  in  1881?" 
"Hang  it,  man,"  was  the  reply,  "I 
don't  know  and  I  don't  care;  but  I 
should  have  fainted  if  I  had  not  been 
lifted  out  of  that  horrible  room." 

And,  finally,  it  seems  as  though  the 
Bill  recently  passed  through  Parlia- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  disturb- 
ances at  public  meetings  will  deprive 
the  candidate  of  the  last  remnant  of 
legitimate  excitement  in  connection 
with  his  candidature.  Henceforth  he 
will  be  unable  to  anticipate  the  rush 
and  capture  of  his  platform  by  an  or- 
ganized opposition,  an  experience  upon 
which  I  look  back  with  unalloyed 
amusement;  he  will  not  need  to  fear  the 
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intrepid  heckler,  who  always  had  it  in 
hifl  power  to  tarn  a  meeting  into  a 
bear-garden  if  he  was  strongly  sup- 
ported; he  will  be  inclined  to  circulate 
instead  of  to  deliyer  his  speeches,  and 
his  constitnents  will  be  equally  tempted 
to  "take  them  as  read."  I  dare  say, 
however,  that  nobody  will  in  the  long 
run  be  any  the  worse  for  all  these  in- 
novations, and  that  the  candidate  who 
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best  accommodates  his  manners  to  the 
moving  times  and  disposes  of  his  politi- 
cal knowledge  through  the  most  effect- 
ive channels  that  may  be  open  to  him 
will,  if  he  possesses  character  and  grit 
—two  essentials  in  the  eyes  of  every 
electorate — sooner  or  later  attain  that 
most  honorable  of  all  elective  positions, 
a  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Ian  MaicohiL. 


AS  IT  HAPPENED. 

BOOK  II. 
THE  CBANCE8  OF  THE  ROAD 


CHAPTER  V. 

MOBB  or  SAVDTLAVB  HILL. 

Majo^  Justin  rode  gently,  for  the  day 
was  young,  and  a  wise  man  allows  the 
horse  which  is  to  carry  him  until  night- 
fall to  begin  at  a  foot-pace.  The  six 
months  which  had  passed  over  him 
since  he  had  sailed  from  Madras  upon 
special  service  had  treated  him  lightly. 
The  voyage,  with  its  head  winds  from 
Point  de  Oalle  to  the  Comoros,  its 
brush  with  a  French  pirate  in  the  Mo- 
zambique Channel,  and  subsequent  re- 
fitting at  the  Cape,  was  over  at  last 
His  interviews  with  the  Court  of  Gk>v- 
emors  had  been  something  better  than 
satisfactory;  he  had  left  the  service 
with  handsome  compliments  and  a 
well-earned  grant,  the  amount  of 
which  had  somewhat  staggered  its  re- 
cipient, who,  alone  of  those  present 
when  it  was  tendered  and  accepted, 
had  not  understood  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  seal  the  lips  of  a  man  who 
knew  a  great  deal  too  much,  but  whose 
silence  was  not  to  be  formally  bought. 
There  had  been  speculation  among  ex- 
alted personages  as  to  his  reasons  for 
leaving  their  service,  surprise  at  his 
reputed  poverty,  and  regrets  at  parting 
with  a  servant  whose  capacity  they 
had  recognized  somewhat  late. 

Other  interviews  had  followed.      A 
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man  of  his  quality,  fresh  from  the  seat 
of  war,  was  worth  the  notice  of  King 
George's  ministers.  Justin  had  waited 
in  anterooms  and  sate  in  the  presence 
of  Great  Names,  whom  he  found  upon 
near  acquaintance  to  be  gouty,  fidgety 
persons,  who  swore  more  abominably 
in  their  conversation  than  the  ship's 
officers  had  done  in  dirty  weather, 
whose  selfishness  exceeded  anything 
which  he  had  met  with  in  the  course 
of  his  military  life,  and  whose  ignor- 
ance of  BSastem  affairs  bewildered  him. 
Where  was  he  to  begin  with  gentlemen 
who  could  not  carry  in  their  heads 
from  one  interview  to  the  next  the  rel- 
ative positions  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
whose  attritions  were  constantly  di- 
verted by  immaterial  trifles,  and  whose 
senses  were  obscured  by  overnight  ex-, 
cess? 

That  our  friend  had  favorably  im- 
pressed these  demigods  may  be  in- 
ferred from  their  offers  of  patronage. 
Inducements  had  been  held  out  to  him 
to  enter  the  Royal  service,  and  Justin, 
as  a  wise  man,  had  gravely  and  cour- 
teously temporized.  He  had  consid- 
ered, and  was  still  considering,  these 
proffers.  It  was  hoped,  at  the  War 
Office  that  so  soon  as  his  private  af- 
fairs permitted,  he  would  accept  a  ma- 
jority in  one  of  the  new  regiments  be- 
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ing  raised  for  service  In  America.  Had 
he  stipulated  for  a  colonelcy  he  would 
have  got  it 

He  had  had  singular  experiences. 
Very  much  to  his  amazement.  Society 
discovered  him.  The  Town,  badly  in 
want  of  a  sensation,  was  disposed  to 
throw  itself  at  the  feet  of  this  latest 
wonder  from  the  Indies,  a  nabob  with 
clean  hands.  Our  friend  had  all  his 
work  to  do  to  keep  himself  from  be- 
ing the  rage.  Great  ladies  would  have 
pushed  his  fortunes,  handkerchiefs 
were  thrown,  and  soft  glances  greeted 
him  from  behind  fans;  but  this  man 
kept  his  head,  smiling  non-commlttally 
and — wonder  of  wonders— made  no  ene- 
mies. Of  the  crowd  who  had  pressed 
for  introductions  one  face  remained  in 
his  memory,  the  visage  of  a  plain-feat- 
ureil  niiin  with  an  ear-trumpet,  broad, 
snuffy  upper  lip,  and  a  pair  of  remark- 
able eyes,  a  painter  of  portraits,  it 
seemed,  for  he  intimated  his  wiUUig- 
noss  to  paint  the  Major's,  an  honor 
which  our  friend  bashfully  declined, 
nor  knew  that  half  the  Town  would 
have  leapt  at  the  offer,  nor  that  in  re- 
fusing it  he  had  forfeited  immortality; 
for  tlie  artist  was  Reynolds. 

His  future  thus  dawning  rosily  be- 
fore him,  Justin  could  apply  himself 
to  the  business  which  lay  next  to  his 
heart,  the  finding  and  assisting  the 
chlldreif  of  the  only  woman  whom  he 
had  ever  loved,  and  the  only  man  whom 
he  had  ever  hated. 

The  charges  of  those  pistols  were  in 
process  of  realization.  His  man  of 
business  advised  him  that  such  stones 
were  not  to  be  hastily  thrown  upon 
the  market;  give  him  time,  and  he 
would  do  Justice  to  the  commission:  a 
couple  of  pretty  fortunes  had  lain  hid- 
den in  those  long  gray  barrels. 

But  how  to  -  find  the  beneficiaries? 
The  discovery  of  missing  friends  is 
simplified  to-day  by  advertisement, 
photography,  the  private  inquiry 
agency,  and  the  assistance  of  the  po- 


lice, of  which  institutions  three  were 
unborn  in  Justin's  time  and  the  fourth 
in  its  infancy. 

Our  friend  did  what  was  possible; 
some  thirty  country  editors  kept  his 
need  before  their  subscribers.  Sand- 
wiched between  rewards  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  defaulting  stewards,  de- 
scriptions of  lost  property,  and  millin- 
ers' announcements  of  the  arrival' of 
fashion-dolls  from  Paris  (in  war-time, 
ye  ladles,  smuggled  at  risk  of  brave 
men's  necks);  yes,  and  alternating  with 
challenges  to  prize  fights  and  notices 
of  the  sales  of  black  boys  "by  the  can- 
dle," might  have  been  seen  our  friend's 
offer  of  fifty  guineas  for  information 
as  to  the  present  addresses  of  Sigls- 
mund  Draycott  Travis  and  Susan  Aga- 
tha Travis,  children  of  Colonel  Travis 
of  tlie  Honorable  Bast  India  Com- 
pany's service  and  Agatha  his  wife,  the 
latter  deceased,  but  last  known  as  re- 
siding at  Woodbine  Cottage,  Peckham 
Road,  Camberwell. 

The  case  was  far  from  hopeless,  for 
the  middle  class,  the  only  one  with 
which  he  needed  to  concern  himself, 
was  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  is  to-day, 
and  the  number  of  returned  East  In- 
dians quite  insignificant,  and  the  more 
likely  to  be  remarked  by  their  neigh- 
bors. He  would  prosecute  his  search 
in  person,  and  in  neighborhoods  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  genteel  poor. 

Highgate  and  Clapham,  Paddington 
and  Kennlngton  had  failed  him,  and 
Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  No  sus- 
picions of  seaside  residence  disturbed 
him.  Brighton  Steyne  (then  Bright- 
helmstone)  was  still  a  place  for  \he 
spreading  of  nets,  and  every  doctor 
would  have  warned  his  patient  against 
inhaling  "the  noxious  fumes  of  the 
ocean."  A  hint  from  a  landlady  in 
Streatham  had  sent  the  Major  east- 
ward to  a  poorer  lodging  in  Camber- 
well,  and  from  this— directed  by  a  bar- 
ber-surgeon, in  whose  memory  lingered 
some  indistinct  recollections  of  letting 
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blood  from  a  sick  child  and  Its  moth- 
er's anxieties  during  flitting— he  was 
working  a  cold  scent  toward  Chester. 
It  was  not  his  first  long  ride  on  this 
business,  but  he  rode  hopefully,  si- 
lently, convinced  that  "Providence" 
would  bless  his  quest.  There  have 
been  such  men  in  the  iMist,  their  suc- 
cessor^ are  with  us  still:  iK)litely  per- 
tinacious, doggedly  cheerful  fellows, 
upheld  by  inner  springs  of  certitude, 
who  go  smiling  upon  some  self-imposed 
duty  until  they  succeed,  or  haply  die 
smiling,  nobly  optimistic,  ungrumbling 
— the  salt  of  the  earth,  which  were 
otherwise  less  sanitary  than  we  find  it. 

He  would  have  scouted  the  idea  of 
hardship.  Was  he  not  a  free  man  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  leisure 
to  attend  to  his  own  affairs,  and  with 
means  to  see  his  native  land?  The  air 
of  the  winter  roads,  raw  or  keen, 
smacked  well  to  him;  rains  smote  him 
over  the  shoulder  like  privileged  old 
friends;  mop-headed  staglers,  topping 
roadside  quicks,  nodded  in  turn  to  him 
respectful  but  confidential  recognitions; 
branching  oaks  stretched  low-hung 
arms  towards  him  in  silent  greeting; 
thrushes  sang  "J7ome  a^ainl — Home 
(hffoinl — We  know  youl  We  know  your 
And  he,  well  fed,  well-cloaked,  with  a 
stout  cob  between  his  knees  and  with 
all  his  limbs — he,  who  liad  come 
through  so  many  affairs,  reverently 
thanked  "Providence"  and  rode  with  a 
good  heart. 

Providence.  Some  of  you  will  be  ask- 
ing how  this  man's  inner  life  was  fed 
and  sustained  at  its  level  of  restraint 
and  impulse.  Men,  for  the  most  part, 
are  not  good  or  bad  because  they  are 
bom  so,  but  build  themselves  upon 
some  spiritual  pattern  of  their  accept- 
ance; falling  below  it,  no  doubt,  but 
conforming  in  the  main,  and  even  in 
failure  showing  the  Influence  of  their 
creed. 

Justin  was  well-nigh  creedless.  His 
life  had  been  cast  from  boyhood  among 


unsympathetic  surroundings  and  strong 
temptations,  but  the  poverty  of  a  poor 
gentleman  volunteer  had  proven  a 
stem  friend  to  him,  and  had  kept  his 
youth  from  riot  and  mischief.  In  the 
seclusion  and  loneliness  necessitated 
by  rigid  economy  he  had  been  thrown 
upon  simpler  and  purer  sources  of  hu- 
man compaiiionship;  had  seen  the  finer 
side  of  the  native;  had  shown,  and  been 
shown  in  turn,  disinterested  kind- 
nesses, and  had  built  himself  nobly 
and  uncoQsciously. 

Thus  of  character  he  had  much,  if 
of  dogmatic  religion  little.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  society  of  his  day,  demoralized 
by  rapid  fiuctuations  of  fortune,  hard 
of  heart  and  fierce  in  its  pursuit,  of 
the  new  wealth,  was  ostentatiously  irre- 
ligious. It  was  observed,  and  resented, 
that  the  returned  nabob,  whether  in 
pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  or  in  playing 
the  game  of  politics,  stuck  at  little; 
those  who  had  watched  him  making  his 
money  averred  that  in  India  he  had 
stuck  at  nothing.  Surrounded  and  com- 
manded by  such  as  these,  young  Justin 
had  tacitly  erected  for  himself  sanc- 
tions of  his  own;  Christicmus  natural- 
iter,  for  him,  still  there  were  things 
which  no  gentleman  could  do;  and 
within  these  rigid  outer  defences  had 
grown  up  and  bloomed  a  minutely  cul- 
tivated garden  of  the  heart  known  to 
few  of  his  color,  but  of  which  his  serv- 
ants and  domestic  animals  were  free. 

This  mare  had  the  key  of  it,  this 
roadster,  his  latest  acquisition,  she  who 
had  fiinched  at  the  first  casual  con- 
traction of  his  heels  and  had  broken 
when  he  had  sorted  the  reins,  after  the 
second  day's  handling  was  at  her  ease 
'  beneath  him,  and  now,  well  pleased 
with  herself  and  her  master,  butted 
confidently  on  through  the  morning 
thickness  filling  a  stealthy,  silent  win- 
ter road  which  she  had  never  travelled 
before,  secure  in  his  piloting. 

Nature  practised  old,  nigh-forgotten 
tricks    upon    him.    Like    half-remem- 
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bered  acquaintance,  unsure  of  their 
welcomes,  the  country  sounds  and 
scents,  and  country  silence,  drew  shyly 
up  to  the  horseman,  nodded  and 
passed.  Now  the  faint,  far-away 
scrltch  of  a  Jay,  muffled  by  distance 
and  intervening  boskage,  reminded  him 
of  his  lost  boyhood;  and  now  the  hot, 
rank  vermin-taint  tickled  his  nostril, 
telling  that,  just  where  the  mare's  feet 
were  set,  a  dog-fox  had  crossed  not  a 
minute  since.  Justin  inhaled,  bending 
low  over  his  holster,  padded  the  hen- 
thief  in  the  sandy  loam  thrown  up  at 
the  edge  of  a  rut,  and  rode  on  smiling 
as  only  he  can  smile  whose  inmost 
heart  is  at  peace  with  itself  and  with 
his  brother  man. 

On  this,  as  on  other  lonely  ridings, 
Justin  was  wont  to  be  painting  for 
himself  imaginary  portraits  of  the  two 
young    folk    he    was    seeking.    "So, 
should  she  stand,  Just  as  high  as  that 
lass  beside  the  lych-gate  but  no  taller; 
her  mother  was  not  talL    As  for  her 
hahr:  It  should  be  dark,  though  they 
tell  me  a  woman  with  dark  hair,  such 
hair  as  Agatha's,  often  starts  with  a 
flaxed  poll  in  childhood  and  darkens 
slowly  later.    She  shall  not  be  a  tow- 
headed  Saxon,  though,  I  cannot  think 
it;  nor  lumpish,  nor  thick  in  the  ankle, 
as  this  that  Is  coming  with  the  pails 
and  yoke.    ...    As  for  my  boy,  he 
must  be  twenty  by  now,  a  tall  fellow,  a 
man  grown,   and  just  in   need  of  a 
father   to   start    him    in   life.    .    .    . 
Hope  I  be  come  in  time  to  keep  the 
young  rascal  out  of  mischief.    Eli,  but 
how  will  such  a  spark  take  it  fh>m  me, 
a  stranger?" 

This  for  a  sample  musing.  On  the 
day  of  our  choosing,  a  day  of  deep  wet 
ways  and  veiled  woodlands,  he  rode 
with  a  bosom  full  of  cheerful  anticipa- 
tions, and  so  undisturbed,  the  roads  be- 
ing empty  of  footfolk,  that  he  had 
neither  met  nor  overtaken  a  soul  since 
the  last  hamlet  Then,  just  where  the 
woods  closed  in  upon  a  hollow  way, 


and  the  ground  began  to  fall,  and  mlit 
lay  blank  and  thick,  he  must  needs 
come  full  upon  four  steaming  coach- 
horses  at  a  stand,  their  winter  co^ts 
dripping  with  sweat,  necks  at  stretch, 
and  rounded  nostrils  pink  with  recent 
exertion.  Their  driver  was  at  the  head 
of  the  near  leader  rubbing  the  crea- 
ture's ears — a  rat-tailed  hero  with 
trembling  knees  who  had  done  his 
share  of  the  work  and  more— rating 
meanwhile  the  off-leader,  a  roman- 
nosed,  lop-eared  slug,  with  sly,  half -shut 
eye  and  fat  sides  wealed  with  the 
thong.  Justin,  who  knew  a  horse,  took 
It  all  in  at  a  glance. 

The  stage  behind  stood  empty,  door 
open  and  step  down,  and  beside  it  the 
guard  and  a  young  woman  in'  warm 
gray  travelling-doak  caught  up  In  one 
hand  from  shoes  soiled  by  the  way. 
As  the  rider  emerged  from  the  fog,  this 
bonny  creature  turned  up  to  him  a  se- 
rious, simple,  sweet-and-twenty  face,  or 
it  might  have  been  a  couple  of  years 
younger,  its  cheeks  bright  with  such 
textures  and  carmines  as  take  the  very 
breath  of  a  man  newly  come  from  the 
tropics.  Lord,  how  those  great  gray 
eyes  shone  upon  the  horseman  from 
under  a  loosened  wisp  of  mutinous 
hair!  a  tress  which  her  fingers  were  at 
work  upon  as  she  stood,  her  bonnet 
looped  from  her  elbow  by  its  strings. 

His  face  must  have  expressed  the 
pleasure  that  he  felt;  but  there  was 
never  woman  yet  that  had  flushed 
painfully  beneath  Justin's  eye.  The 
child  met  it  frankly;  the  life  of  the 
road  was  still  new  and  wonderful  to 
this  hitherto  cloistered  creature:  a  new 
world  of  men,  strong,  strange,  shaven, 
top-booted  persons,  with  resonant 
voices,  big  hands,  and  queer  ways, 
some  taking,  some  repellent,  all  inter- 
esting. 

**Qod  bless  your  sweet  face,  my 
maid!"  was  Justin's  unspoken  prayer 
whilst  courteously  uncovering;  for  the 
guard,  who  was  in  act  of  setting  horn 
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to  lip,  lowered  it  and  stayed  him  with 
uplifted  hand. 

'''Morula'  t'ye,  sir;  ye'U  be  meetin* 
two  o'  my  fares  below,  a  taU  gentle- 
man and  a  smaller:  might  I  be  so  bold 
as  to  arst  ye  to  bid  'em  to  hurry  up 
for  my  time's  take?" 

Justin  would  do  so  with  pleasure. 
He  covered  himself  and  bade  them 
good-day.  The  fog  thickened  between 
them  as  he  passed  on,  muting  the 
guard's  gruff  and  the  lady's  sweeter  re- 
spouse.  His  mare's  withers  sunk  and 
sunk  as  each  shortening  step  conunit- 
ted  her  to  the  unseen  descent  By  the 
quick  patter  of  multitudinous  falling 
drops,  he  knew  that  he  must  be  in 
the  heart  of  a  woodland;  the  solitude 
of  a  fog  enwrapped  him — a  lonely,  un- 
satisfactory, half  silence,  filled  with 
small,  distracting  sounds,  and  broken 
presently  and  abruptly  by  the  crack  of 
a  whip  down  below. 

That  young  face  of  innocent  wonder 
went  with  him.  "A  sweet  girl  to  look 
upon,  surtiy  a  good  girl,"  he  mused. 
"Will  my  girl,  when  I  find  her,  be 
such  another?  They  will  be  much  of 
an  age,  I  should  say."  And  therewith 
he  fell  to  thinking  of  how  little  he 
knew  of  young  women  of  any  color, 
and  least  of  all  of  the  young  women  of 
his  own  race. 

Cautiously  went  the  mare,  keeping 
her  quarters  well  under  her,  butting 
with  lowered  head  into  the  smother, 
winding  as  the  road  wound,  setting 
down  foot  after  foot  firmly  into  deep, 
damp  sand;  her  good  brown  eyes  upon 
the  track  ahead  of  her,  but  her  nos- 
trils wide  and  her  ears  cocked  for- 
ward, for  there  was  a  tang  in  the  wet 
air  that  puzzled,  a  rank,  smoky  smatch 
which  she  could  not  explain  to  herself. 
Her  rider  detected  her  anxiety  and 
watched  her  ears.  Pit-a-pat  fell  the 
drops,  deadening  smaller  sounds. 
Then,  dose  at  hand,  began  a  sing-song 
recitative  Interrupted  by  sniffs,  and 
rounding  a  black  holly-bush  which  held 


the  fog  like  a  sponge  and  dripped  from 
every  glossy  leaf,  the  mare  checked 
suddenly  with  a  strong  shudder.  Jus- 
tin's hand  went  out  to  his  hostler,  but 
was  as  promptly  withdrawn.  In  the 
midst  of  the  way,  not  ten  yards  below 
him,  lay  a  man  bareheaded,  save  for  a 
black  vizard,  a  touch  that  told  all;  the 
rogue,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  how- 
ever he  had  come  there,  had  fallen  to 
some  sudden  and  mortal  stroke  without 
struggle,  nor  had  so  much  as  raised  a 
hand.  A  hat  lay  near.  Instantly  Jus- 
tin was  aware  that  beyond  the  body 
knelt  a  man  with  bare  white  face  drawn 
with  fear,  gabbling  prayers  virith  lips 
which  seemed  scarcely  under  control, 
whilst  behind  him,  less  distinct, 
through  moving  threads  of  vapor,  virith 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  keeping  him 
down,  stood  a  bigger  man.  Both  were 
uncovered.    This  last  seemed  a  person 

of  resource.    "Sir — who  the  devil ?" 

he    rapped.    "Put    up    your     hands, 

or '*  he  dived  for  a  weapon  in  some 

inner  pocket. 


««i 


'Needless,  sir,"  replied  Justin,  un- 
covering, "but  under  the  circumstances 
excusable.      I  can  see  how  it  stands." 

"Te  may  that,  honust  man,"  cried 
the  other  heartily.  "Yer  pardon's 
begged;  I  was  a  thought  hasty;  for 
indade  ye  made  me  jump.  The  blay- 
guard  here— 


»> 
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'Stopped  you?" 

"He  did.  And  I  him.  He  has  ate 
an  half-ounce  of  me  lead,  a  full  male, 
seemin'ly,  for  I  got  him  l>ehint  the 
ear  (I  never  permit  mesilf  to  miss):  ay, 
not  a  minute  since.  I'm  wondering  ye 
did  not  hear  my  shot" 

The  speaker,  a  robust  and  soldierly 
figure,  domlnantly  tall,  took  the  matter 
too  coolly  for  Justin's  taste.  Even  in 
Ireland  (the  man's  tongue  bewrayed 
him)  one  might  be  excused  for  show- 
ing concern  at  having  blown  the  brains 
out  of  a  fellow  creature.  None  was 
shown  here;  the  prayer  had  ceased  ab- 
ruptly upon  the  new  comer's  appear- 
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ance,  and  the  significance  of  tbe  bared 
heads  escaped  him.  Our  friend  found 
the  man's  personality  antipathetic  at 
his  first  glance;  there  was  more  than  a 
touch  of  the  victorious  gladiator  In  his 
pose,  a  wounded  gladiator  too,  by  his 
bandaged  arm. 

"A  ruse  de  guerre,  me  dear  sir," 
laughed  the  Irishman,  replying  to  Jus- 
tin's unspoken  inquiry.  "  'Tls  Just  a 
dummy,  an  improvised  ambushcade,  a 
casual  invintion,  a  little  thing  of  me 
own.  I  fired  from  beneath  ut,  Just  as 
the  rogue  was  for  handling  me.  In- 
dade,  the  dlrthy  fist  of  him  was  in  me 
fob  as  I  pulled."  He  tossed  the  stuffed 
sleeve  as  he  spoke,  displaying  the  pis- 
tol-hand it  had  concealed. 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Justin,  peering 
down  upon  the  corpse.  None  replied. 
The  smaller  man  had  arisen  and  was 
beating  the  sand  from  his  knees, 
breathing  the  while  in  short  gasps,  a 
creature  unnerved.  The  guard's  horn 
came  dully  from  above. 

"They  are  sounding  the  recall;  we 
must  be  rejoining  the  main  command, 
me  frlnd,"  said  the  Irishman,  who, 
having  pouched  the  spoils,  was  In  haste 
to  be  gone;  turning  to  the  rueful  figure 
beside  him,  he  plucked  him  by  the 
sleeve  with  a  "H-now,  sor!" 

"But,  the  body — ^will  ye  leave  it — 
BO?"  asked  Justin. 

"Faith,  me  dear  sor,  I  will  that.  I 
have  not  a  coff'n  about  me.  Me  friend 
here  has  done  the  needful."  The  man 
had  stirred  a  foot,  but  something  in 
the  horseman's  eye  detained  him.  Af- 
ter a  momentary  survey  of  the  hand 
and  seat,  he  resumed  with  hauteur:  "I 
have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  yer 
servusR,  but  unless  I  am  mightily  de- 
saved  in  ye,  we  have  both  of  us  seen 
prettier  and  honuster  bhoys  than  this 
dead  raparee  here,  left  where  the  bul- 
lets found  thlm.  .  .  .  A*there,  now 
am  I  not  right?  .  .  «  Sure,  I  have 
put  In  me  morning's  wor'rk,  and  the 
townland  to  which  I  have  done  tbe 


good-turn  this  day  may  find  cart  and 
shovel  for  him.  I  was  niver  in  com- 
mand of  a  burying  party,  and  do  not 

propose "    He  turned  roughly  upon 

his  companion.  "Gome,  Mister  Snivel- 
ler, 'tis  me  tur'm  to  offer  yez  an  ar'rm. 
Stip  out!  A  good-day  to  ye,  sorr* 
Tucking  the  cringing  creature  beneath 
his  elbow,  the  bully  strode  up  the 
hllL 

Justin  turned  in  his  saddle  and 
watched  him  go  with  a  narrowing  eye. 
He  could  admire  resource  in  self-de- 
fence, and  the  tense-drawn  nerve 
which  can  face  a  loaded  barrel  without 
giving;  but  this  went  beyond  Mdl 
Even  in  the  East  they  did  not  pistol  a 
dacolt  and  ride  on  with  a  laugh!  'twas 
butcherly. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  fog  had  en* 
gulfed  the  pair,  he  could  hear  the 
Irishman,  whose  voice  had  a  resonant 
quality  which  carried,  addressing,  or 
perhaps  rating  his  companion. 

"Hould  up,  small  thief  that  ye  are, 
and  don't  be  draggln'  yer  feet  And  a 
wor'rd  in  yer  ear,  me  f rind,  before  we 
rejoin  the  leedy.  Ye  will  be  pleased  to 
ride  beside  the  coachman  for  the  rlst 
of  this  Journey.    D'ye  ondersthand?" 

The  relations  of  this  pair  seemed  un- 
conventional; but  Justin  had  other 
things  to  think  of;  the  corpse  in  the 
rut  cried  mutely  for  pity.  The  poor 
rascal  had  staked  his  life  upon  the 
venture,  and  had  lost  it  to  one  who 
chanced  to  be  his  master  in  address. 
There  lay  the  limp,  huddled  figure, 
supine  in  highway  dirt,  the  visard 
awry  over  the  upper  face. 

He  had  looked  too  long  for  his  mare. 
She  suddenly  broke  away  sidelong  with 
a  snort  of  fear,  boring  upon  the  bit 
Why,  indeed,  should  he  interrupt  his 
Journey?  What  claim  had  this  carrion 
upon  him?  "The  business  is  none  of 
yours,"  whispered  that  lower  nature, 
neither  brute  nor  man,  which  dwells 
with  each  of  us.  "Yon  are  bound,  as 
It  is,   upon  an  errand  of  charity,  to 
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wbicb  you  stand  committed  in  honor; 
you  delay  at  risk  to  others  as  well  as 
to  yourself.  A  meddler  stands  to  lose. 
Yonder  Thing  had  friends  while  living 
who  will  not  be  far  away,  and  who, 
coming,  may  misconstrue  your  pres- 
ence, may  decline  to  accept  your  ex- 
planation. What  would  a  coroner's 
Jury  of  yokels  make  of  your  story? 
Your  loitering  here  courts  misconcep- 
tion and  can  render  no  service  to  the 
dead." 

Lending  an  ear  to  the  tempter, 
whilst  half-heartedly  curbing  bis  mare, 
Justin  had  been  carried  twenty  yards 
down  bill,  and  missed  but  little  of  pur- 
suing his  Journey  with  some  loss  of 
self-esteem — the  price  which  we  pay 
for  liberty  to  fall  below  ourselves. 
But  the  habit  of  a  life  stepped  in,  was 
not  to  be  broken  by  a  nervous  horse 
and  a  conscience  in  temporary  abey- 
ance. 

"*Fore  George,"  he  muttered,  "ex- 
cept upon  a  forced  march  I  could  never 
leave  a  dead  native  to  be  crushed  by 
the  wheel  of  the  next  hatM,  Stand, 
maret"  He  retraced  his  steps,  swung 
down,  hitched  his  rein  to  a  hazel,  bent 
over  the  corpse,  shifted  the  vizard,  and 
curiously  scrutinized  the  livid  mouth 
and  half-opened  eyes.  **Not  a  bad  face 
...  it  might  have  been  a  good  face. 
'Tis  the  face  of  a  gentleman,  and  as- 
suredly a  young  face.  Poor  lad,  what 
brongiht  ye  to  it?" 

Whilst  meditating,  he  observed  that 
the  wound  behind  the  ear  still  oozed. 
Stripping  a  glove,  he  inserted  a  finger: 
the  skull  was  intact,  the  ball  had 
glanced.  In  a  moment  his  interest, 
tepid  hitherto,  warmed.  "Stunned, 
possibly;  hardly  dead.  What?**  for  the 
dim  eyes  opened  fully,  the  lips  moved, 
the  corpse  was  reviving  upon  his 
hands. 

Our  friend  had  not  followed  the  wan 
for  half  his  life  without  picking  up 
some  anatomy.  He  knew,  for  example, 
that  a  ricochet  ott  one  of  the  basal 


prominences  is  of  no  great  moment  un- 
less a  chief  artery  be  cut  None  had 
been  cut  here;  the  fellow  was  alive, 
and  must  be  moved. 

But  by  whom?  Having  bound  the 
wound  up,  Justin  arose  and  stood,  con- 
sidering possibilities.  Twenty  years 
earlier  he  had  lifted  from  the  ground 
the  inert  body  of  a  brother-in-arms 
(Travis,  no  less),  shouldered  and  borne 
it  beyond  the  spatter  of  matchlock 
balls;  but  such  a  feat  is  not  easy  of 
performance.  It  is  only  in  fiction  that 
the  hero  snatches,  or  catches,  the  un- 
conscious victim  from  the  earth  and 
bears  him  gallantly,  y^t  tenderly,  to 
safety  (anything  under  ten  miles). 
Fiat  experimentum  in  carpore  amioL 
Get  some  one  of  your  size  to  lie  fiat 
and  passive  upon  the  carpet  and  do 
your  best  to  get  him  upon  the  table, 
and  you  shall  see.  The  Major,  if 
sinewy,  was  slight,  and  no  longer  in 
his  first  youth.  This  wounded  rascal 
was  the  taller  and  heavier  man,  and 
could  be  depended  upon  to  give  no  as- 
sistance, no,  not  by  the  crooking  of  a 
finger;  he  would  be  mere  slack,  dead 
weight. 

"What  to  do  next?"  asked  Justin, 
and  glanced  anxiously  about  him,  and 
then  smiled,  for  help  was  at  hand.  A 
loutish  country  boy  was  peering 
through  the  hazels  upon  the  bank 
above  him,  a  grower  in  either  hand, 
with  a  broad,  half-scared,  wholly  wor- 
ried grin  upon  his  round,  freckled  face. 
*My  lad- 
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•Oye,  Mister;  comin*,"  rejoined  the 
other,  and  let  himself  down  into  the 
road  with  clumsy  agility,  scratched  his 
head,  straddled,  and  spat  upon  his 
hands.  'Twns  an  Englishman  in  the 
making,  and  meant  work.  Justin 
knew  the  stock,  and  brightened,  await- 
ing the  slow-coming  counsel  of  the  na- 
tive. 

"Us  had  beet  brung  he  along  to 
mother's,"    said    the    boy    at    length. 

Taint  fur,"  he  added  encouragingly; 
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and,  buttoning  up  a  loose  mouth,  took 
.the  fallen  man  by  the  shoulders,  a 
post  Justin  had  proposed  for  him- 
self. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  the  following 
ten  minutes  the  boy,  wooden-faced  as 
ever,  paused  for  breath  or  to  improve 


his  hold,  but  once  only  did  he  unbut- 
ton his  lips. 

"Mother's  bin  and  got  salvation," 
said  he;  *'  'tis  all  along  o'  they  Metho- 
dies.  Pray  Gawd  it  hain't  spyled  her; 
she  were  a  good  'un  afore." 

AshUm  HUUen. 


(To  he  oonHnued.) 


THE  EVOLUTION  OP  MAURICE  BARRES. 


The  remarkable  success  of  M. 
BarrdB'  latest  novel,  Colette  Baudoche, 
seems  to  invite,  not  only  an  examina- 
tion of  this  volume,  but  a  survey  of 
the  author's  career,  which  is  probably 
now  at  Its  culminating  point 

It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  on  M. 
Barrds'  value  as  a  writer,  a  moralist, 
and  a  man.  Like  everybody  else,  he 
has  his  qualities  and  his  faults,  the  bal- 
ance of  which  it  is  difficult  to  find. 
But  one  element  in  his  nature  and  his 
literary  life  makes  estimation  a  matter 
of  excessive  nicety.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  take  seriously  most  of  what  M. 
Barr^  wrote  before  he  was  thirty,  and 
yet  it  Is  certain  that  his  fame  rests 
largely  on  the  very  volumes  which 
strike  us  to-day — as  they  did  then — ^as 
a  mystification,  no  matter  if  uncon- 
scious; add  to  this  that  they  were 
taken  seriously  by  M.  Talne  and  M. 
Bourget — both  inclined,  I  must  say,  to 
be  sometimes  unduly  serious — ^and  that 
the  more  devout  Barresians,  as  they 
call  themselves,  worship  their  god's 
early  manifestations  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest.  The  imposition 
and  its  success  create  an  atmosphere 
unfavorable  to  serene  criticism,  and  one 
has  to  nerve  himself  repeatedly  against 
temptations  to  impatience  when  trying 
to  give  M.  Barrds  his  due. 
'  I  fancy  the  English  reader  knows 
M.  Barr^  mostly  as  the  author  of 
Les  D^acinis,  and,  in  a  more  shadowy 
perspective,  as  the  decadent  initiator  of 
what  used  to  be  styled  in  the  early 


nineties  the  Ouite  du  Moi.  The  later 
Barrta,  the  author  of  the  Lorrain 
books,  of  the  apologia  pro  patria  sua, 
has  gradually  become  familiar  to  his 
countrymen,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
his  avatar  has  not  been  taken  much 
notice  of  abroad.  Yet  it  is  essential 
to  bear  in  mind  the  calm,  haughty  at- 
titude of  an  intransigent  patriot,  in 
which  M.  Barrte  has  settled  down  in 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  before  re- 
verting to  the  restless  young  man  from 
whom  the  academician  and  deputy  has 
slowly  been  evolved.  With  this  pre- 
caution the  reader  will  not  be  wide  of 
the  mark  in  continuing  to  think  of  M. 
Barr^s  as  the  Egoist  and  the  champion 
of  provincialism,  as  set  forth  in  the 

It  was  about  1890  that  Maurice 
Barr^s,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
few,  like  M.  Bourget,  and  thanks, 
above  all,  to  the  pretence  and  folly  of  a 
great  many,  took  Paris  by  storm  as 
the  high  priest  of  that  famous  Oulte 
du  Moi  which  I  shall  call  in  English  the 
Cult  of  Ego,  but  which  loud  Worship 
of  Self  would  describe  much  more  ac- 
curately than  quiet  Self-culture.  He  had 
been  known  already  for  some  years  in 
the  Latin  Quarter,  and  when  I  say  that 
he  took  Paris  by  storm  I  only  mean 
that  a  few  hundreds  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents trumpeted  In  every  direction  the 
praise  given  to  his  books  by  a  few  in- 
dulgent as  well  as  clear-sighted  critics, 
and  copied  his  attitude  to  the  amase- 
ment  and  admiration  of  their  provin- 
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cial  cousins;  for  the  volumes  tbem- 
selves  sold  slowly,  and  even  the  most 
successful  did  not  go  beyond  a  tenth 
edition. 

Maurice  Barrta  in  those  days  was  ig- 
norant, wonderfully  ignorant  and  raw, 
but  clever,  ravenously  ambitious,  and 
he  affected  complete  scepticism.  He 
had  read,  as  he  said,  or  skipped 
through,  as  we  think,  too  many  philo- 
sophical six-shilling  volumes,  and  in 
the  confusion  of  his  young  brain  he  de- 
clared that  religions,  morals,  and  na- 
tionalities were  overthrown  idols. 
There  was  only  one  deity  of  the  ex- 
istence and  omnipresence  of  which  he 
entertained  no  doubts;  that  was  his 
own  clever,  bubbling  little  self,  his  vo- 
racious individuality,  a  dainty  Parisian 
— not  Lorrain — ^Moloch,  and  he  wor- 
shipped it 

He  did  not  rise  at  once  to  the  dar* 
ing  conception  embodied  in  the  more 
daring  phrase  "Oult  of  Bgo."  But  he 
spoke  immediately  of  withstanding  the 
pressing  universe  about  him,  and  this 
meant  a  good  deal  already.  As  to  his 
met  bod  of  resisting  the  universe,  it 
was  purely  literary,  and  he  will  per- 
haps die  without  unlearning  the  habit 
His  life  has  been  an  endless  conflict 
beween  the  yearning  after  action  and 
the  longing  for  adequate  expression, 
which  literary  tendency  has  invariably 
got  the  better  of  its  rival.  What  is 
the  good,  he  thinks,  of  fighting  the 
world  if  nobody  hears  of  the  ex- 
ploit? 

In  our  agitated  but  unchivalrous 
days  all  that  a  young  man>-as  full  of 
ambition  and  as  destitute  of  humility 
as  Barrde  was  at  the  time—^an  do 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  universe  is 
to  try  and  understand  it,  and  put  the 
result  of  the  effort  in  print  So  it  was 
in  fact  that  8au8  V(BU  des  Barbarea 
came  into  existence.  The  Barbarians 
are  the  Philistines  who  think  not  and 
write  not  One  ought  to  think  and 
write  in  order  to  get  away  from  the 


common  herd.  But  to  understand  the 
universe  requires  considerable  exer- 
tion, as  the  disgusted  reader  of  six- 
shilling  volumes  has  already  realized, 
and  it  is  easier  and,  after  all,  more 
profitable  to  rest  satisfied  with  describ- 
ing it  Most  Barbarians  do  not  see 
the  difference  and  buy  the  description 
as  if  it  were  an  explanation. 

So  the  first  volume  published  by 
Maurice  Barrds  was  only  a  literary  ex- 
ercise—I could  almost  say  a  scholastic 
exercise,  for  we  possess  editions  of  the 
work  in  which  the  author  has«given  us, 
with  admirable  simplicity,  the  theme 
of  his  chapters  in  the  philistinish 
language  side  by  side  with  their 
Barresian  development — and  it  is  very 
like  the  translation  recommended  by 
Dr.  Johnson  of  a  passage  of  Gib- 
bon into  Bnglish.  Not  so  lucid, 
though. 

One  trait  of  this  early  work  reminds 
us  of  Verlaine's  poetry.  Whenever 
Barrds  felt  that  he  had  something 
worth  while  to  say,  he  wrote  it,  like 
the  poet,  his  elder.  In  perfectly  clear 
language.  But  the  language  Is  seldom 
clear,  because  the  youthful  author,  be- 
ing no  fool,  was  often  aware  that  his 
thoughts  would  look  commonplace  un- 
less they  were  clad  in  a  style  rare 
enough  to  appear  at  once  as  the  height 
of  fashion.  It  requires  some  attention 
to  satisfy  yourself  that  nine-tenths  of 
8oua  V(Eil  dea  Barbares  Is  only  habit 
and  not  substance.  Suppose  a  very 
conceited,  very  dandified,  and  tolerably 
gifted  young  man  walking  from  his 
club  to  his  rooms  one  night  in  a  fairly 
excited  condition,  and  talking  to  an 
admiring  friend  on  the  way.  His  re- 
marks would  vary  in  tone  as  he  and 
his  companion  would  pass  from  the 
glaring  boulevard  to  the  quiet  of  the 
Tuileries  and  to  the  solemn  poetry  of 
the  river,  but  they  would  still  be  a 
very  young  man's  remarks,  and  if  the 
young  man  were  nearer  a  Byron  than 
a  mere  pretender,  when  he  had  shaken 
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hands  witli  his  friend  at  his  door,  he 
would  shmg  his  shonlders,  call  his 
friend  a  fool  aloud,  and  himself  a  snob 
under  his  breath. 

Maurice  Barrds  wrote  in  those  days 
very  much  as  such  a  young  man  would 
speak.  There  is  something  wandering 
and  bounding  in  his  way  of  jotting 
down  things  which  at  first  sight  looks 
original;  there  is  a  brevity  in  his  ut- 
terances which  gives  them  a  semi-clas- 
sical appearance;  he  has  occasional 
dashes  of  poetry  and  flashes  of  insight 
too,  but « on  the  whole  what  he  says  is 
mostly  prating,  and  the  so-called  de- 
scription of  life  and  the  world  is  hum- 
bug. There  is  no  more  resistance  to 
the  universe  in  this  book  than  there  is 
in  a  Flemish  mirror  over  a  door  at 
Bruges.  The  author  was  sincere  in 
his  way,  and  he  felt  in  himself  those 
unprobed  reserves  which  are  the  all- 
too-soon-drled-up  sources  of  youthful 
confidence;  they  gave  him  heart,  but 
he  bad  his  doubts  already,  and  there 
was  a  curious  appeal  at  the  end  of  his 
volume  to  some  superior  power — "hero 
or  axiom,"  as  he  put  it — ^whlch  should 
save  him  from  himself. 

The  hero  did  not  come  at  once,  but 
the  axiom  did,  and  we  see  it  ruling 
through  the  next  book,  UEomme  Libfe. 
Naturaly  this  axiom  could  not  be  met- 
aphysical. M.  Barrds  was  as  incapa- 
ble of  as  he  was  disg^usted  with  spec- 
ulation. Metaphysics  is  a  poor  com- 
modity on  the  literary  market,  and 
the  young  author  abhorred  it  A 
moral  axiom,  on  the  contrary,  and  a 
corresponding  moral  attitude  suited 
him  admirably.  His  curiously  complex 
taste  for  analysis  and  logic,  as  well  as 
for  literary  show,  found  their  complete 
satisfaction  in  it,  and  he  felt  there 
would  be  something  contagious  in  his 
complacent  display  of  his  beautified 
Ego.  The  event  proved  that  he  was 
right  In  his  previsions,  and  the  Cult  of 
Bgo  became  a  watchword  which  for 
many  men,  even  of  the  present  genera- 


tion, has  not  ceased  to  have  a  mean- 
ing. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
there  is  something  Incredibly  ridiculous 
unless  it  be  something  pathetic,  in  tak- 
ing seriously  the  moral  system  set  forth 
in  the  pages  of  UHomme  Libre.  I  have 
no  doubt  either  that  It  must  be  ex- 
tremely painful  to  the  Barrds  of  to-day 
to  see  fools  devoutly  retracing  his  old 
steps.  M.  Barrds  is  and  always  was 
a  very  intelligent  and  very  dexterous 
man.  He  managed,  twenty  years  ago, 
to  put  into  his  book  irony  enough  not 
to  seem  to  be  his  own  dupe,  and  in 
the  prefaces  he  has  had  occasion  to  af- 
fix to  it  later  on — as  recently  as  1904 — 
he  has  succeeded  In  saying  that  he  had 
outgrown  his  doctrine  without  con- 
fessing quite  plainly  what  he  thinks  of 
it  at  present.  But  I  feel  certain  that 
a  painfully  pious  little  work  lately  pub- 
lished by  one  M.  Massis  must  have 
been  dreadfully  unpalatable  to  him. 
!Admlration  of  the  literature  of  the 
Cult  of  Ego  he  may  still  relish,  but  It 
must  be  the  literature  and  not  the  spir- 
itual advice,  and  it  requires  a  deft  and 
agile  pen  to  sift  one  from  the  other. 
Nobody  has  succeeded  so  well  In 
this  dlfilcult  task  as  M.  Henri  Bre- 
mond. 

For  all  that,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
M.  Barrds  believed  in  his  axiom,  and 
worked  it  out,  and  divided  and  subdi- 
vided under  Greek  letters  its  bearings 
and  consequences  with  much  gravity. 
This  key  to  all  wisdom  and  happiness 
consisted  of  two  principles  and  a 
corollary: 

First  prinoiptc— We  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  we  are  in  a  state  of 
excitement 

Second  jninoipfe. — The  pleasure  of 
feeling  oue's  self  in  that  condition  is 
considerably  Increased  by  analy- 
sis. 

0<m9equence,—We  should  endeavor  to 
Increase  our  sentlency  by  analy- 
sis. 
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The  Hifmme  Ltttre  applied  and  tested 
his  formula  through  a  severe  method 
borrowed  chiefly  from  St  Ignatius  of 
Loyola's  Eaeroi»e$,  and  expounded  in 
the  most  technical  mystic  language. 
He  sat  down  to  try  and  make  himself 
highly  sentient  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  a  Jesuit  novice  would  try  and 
make  himself  obedient  and  self-re- 
nounced. There  were  considerations, 
spiritual  dialogues,  and  prayers.  There 
were  Intercessory  saints  also  who 
helped  the  beginner  through.  The 
chief  ones  were  Salnte-Beuve — ^the 
Sainte-Beuve  of  Joseph  Delorme^  not 
that  of  the  I/undis,  who  was  only  a 
plodder — and  Benjamin  Ck)nstant 
Shortly  after,  M.  Barr&s  discovered 
Marie  Bashklrtseff,  and  he  worshipped 
at  her  altar,  revering  In  her  the  cos- 
mopolitanism for  which  he  called  her 
the  Madonna  of  the  Sleeping-car. 

He  declared  that,  thanks  to  these  ex- 
ercises, he  had  created  for  himself  a 
world  of  his  own,  and  so  broken  his 
soul  Into  obedience  to  his  wishes  thait 
It  worked  like  a  machine,  giving  him, 
at  his  pleasure,  the  rarest  sensations. 
What  this  fancied  universe  was,  and 
of  what  order  were  the  exquisite  sensa- 
tions, we  do  not  know  for  a  certainty. 
A  hint  In  the  novel  leads  us  to  think 
that  Master  Maurice  had  lately  expe- 
rienced the  pleasure  of  keeping  a  diary 
and  of  reverting  to  the  entries  which 
seemed  to  show  him  at  his  best.  The 
book  Is  as  chary  of  definite  Illustra- 
tions of  the  method  as  it  Is  circum- 
stantial about  the  theory,  and  we  are 
left  to  conjecture.  Literature  soon 
creeps  In,  too,  and  almost  Immediately 
drives  out  the  first  occupant;  and  we 
must  say  that  this  second  half  of 
VBomme  lAbre  Is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  Barrds  ever  wrote.  Bvery  charac- 
ter In  the  book  seems  to  go  mad,  but 
those  lunatics  are  full  of  wisdom,  dis- 
tinction, and  eloquence,  and  when  you 
turn  the  last  page  you  find  yourself 
in    a    strange,    bewildered    condition 


which,  after  all,  is  a  sort  of  enchant- 
ment in  its  way. 

In  one  of  those  confidential  fits  in 
which  he  Is  even  more  apt  than  hUi 
generation  to  Indulge,  M.  Barrds  once 
said,  with  an  accent  of  undisguised 
conviction,  that  VHomme  Libre  eut  dea 
euitee.  Yes,  the  book  bore  its  fruits. 
First  of  all,  hundreds  of  young  fellows, 
more  or  less  literary,  believed  in  the 
two  principles  and  the  corollary,  and 
pretended  to  find  a  lofty,  arrogant 
pleasure  in  living  within  themselves. 
Mere  literary  trlcksting '  would  have 
been  of  little  Importance:  unfortunately 
many  light-headed  boys  just  out  of 
their  teens  would  live  these  beautiful 
theories,  and  worshipped  their  Ego  In 
the  name  of  powerful  individualism. 
The  race  is  not  extinct.  Another  con- 
sequence was  that  young  Barrds,  who 
needed  a  lesson  of  humility,  found  him- 
self, on  the  contrary,  adulated  as  a  suc- 
cessful writer  and  venerated  as  a  di- 
rector of  modem  consciences.  It  was 
vainly  that  he  discovered  In  his  next 
volume,  Le  Jardin  de  BH^Ux,  that 
spontaneity  was  everything,  and  that 
women  and  animals  were  the  only  be- 
ings who  knew  the  secret  of  life. 
Through  two  or  three  more  volumes  he 
had  to  stick  to  his  principles,  analyze 
his  excitement,  and  guide  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  romantic  paths  he  had 
opened  for  them.  A  heavy  chain!  He 
soon  grew  tired  of  what  he  has  called 
the  unbearable  nihilism  of  self-contem- 
plation; but  he  had  to  write,  he  lacked 
time  for  reflection,  and,  disgusted  as  he 
was  with  his  own  principles,  ignorant 
as  he  realized  that  he  was,  he  had  to 
go  on  exciting  himself  over  Venice  and 
Toledo,  or  over  artists  or  works  of  art 
which  were  too  much  for  him  (cf.  in 
Trois  Stations  de  PsyohotMrapie  his 
study  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  so 
poor  that  he  looks  like  a  spar- 
row chirping  criticism  over  a  ca- 
thedral), and  he  wrote  and  wrote, 
excellentiy     when     he     could     limit 
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blmaelf  to  the  picturesque,  fllmsUy  and 
not  always  honestly*  when  he  had  to 
touch  on  subjects  requiring  study,  con- 
stantly harping  on  the  same  chords  and 
repeating  the  same  few  names,  and, 
like  all  exhausted  young  writers,  swell- 
ing his  voice  to  appear  powerful  and 
using  up  half  the  force  of  his  essays 
in  their  titles.  He  certainly  paid  a 
high  ransom  for  pretending  to  believe 
in  his  axiom,  and  he  must  have  felt  It 
the  more,  as  that  was  the  very  time 
when  he  thought  he  had  come  upon 
the  hero. 

The  hero  was  no  other  than  General 
Boulanger.  A  poor  hero,  no  doubt;  yet 
millions  believed  In  him,  and  when 
M.  Barrfes  was  longing  for  the  coming 
of  a  strong  man,  he  was  longing  above 
all  for  a  chance  of  doing  things  Instead 
of  writing  them.  He  was,  as  I  have 
said,  wildly  ambitious,  and  had  turned 
to  literature,  no  doubt  because  he  felt 
he  could  write,  but  above  all  because 
literature  was  the  only  field  In  which 
he  could  hastily  raise  laurels.  He 
threw  himself  In  the  Boulanglst  wave, 
and  the  tide  floated  him  into  the 
Chamber.  It  was  a  great  Joy.  Though 
he  never  made  his  mark  as  a  de- 
bater, he  was  noticed  for  his  youth 
and  for  his  literary  celebrity,  and 
turned  his  wonderful  opportunity  of 
advertising  himself  to  the  best  account 
By  the  time  he  was  thirty  nobody  had 
any  great  hopes  of  him  as  a  politician, 
but  everybody  had  heard  of  him,  and 
the  deliberate  abstruseness  of  his 
books  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
deep,  subtle  author,  intelligible  only  to 
a  few  adepts. 

No  man  was  ever  more  lucky.  He 
had  Just  grown  tired  of  the  Cult  of 
Ego,  of  the  empty  contemplation  which 

^  H«  makes  game  in  **La  Mort  de  Yenlse**  of 
some  "BosklnUnbabblinff"  over  a  little  oat- 
of-the-WAT  oharcli  called  ate.  Alviae.  Refer 
to  the  Inde  ^  of  the  **8tonea  of  Yenloe.'*  yon 
will  be  amased  to  find  Jaat  two  lines  begin- 
ning with  the  atatement,  **I  have  never  been 
In  tnia  chnreh.*'  Rnskin  was  beginning  to  be 
talked  of  a  great  deal  in  Prance.  Barrea 
could  not  ignore  him,  so  he  spoke  at  random. 


made  him  expand  over  eighty  pages  the 
swift  notation  which  two  quatrains  of 
Browning  do  ample  Justice  to;  he  knew 
very  well  what  good  writing  was;  he 
had  a  unique  chance  of  witnessing 
such  thrilling  scenes  as  the  Boulanglst 
movement  and  the  Panama  atfalr;  he 
Improved  the  occasion,  boldly  made 
himself  the  Tacitus  of  that  excltiog 
corruption,  and  UAppel  au  Soldat  and 
Leurs  FiQwres  appeared.  He  had  not 
been  as  yet  a  really  great  writer— one 
Is  not  a  great  writer  for  writing  a 
good  page  here  and  there — ^but  he  was 
supposed  to  be  one.  The  books  were 
bought  eagerly,  and  lo!  they  were  as 
lucid  as  they  were  forcible  and  pic- 
turesque; everybody  could  understand 
them;  they  united  facts  and  feeling,  an 
historical  accuracy  of  their  own  with 
pungent  irony;  they  were  sure  to  be 
imperishable  documents.  Thousands 
of  readers  were  grateful  to  Barrds  for 
being  clear  and  stirring  when  they 
thought  him  only  difficult,  and  their 
gratitude  turned  Into  a  conviction  that 
his  previous  books  were  ten  times  bet- 
ter than  they  really  were. 

From  that  day  Barrds  could  afford  to 
be  himself.  He  never  reverted  to  his 
former  style,  and  we  have  him  in  his 
last  three  or  four  books  as  he  really  is, 
with  his  limitations  as  well  as  his  qual- 
ities. 

His  two  chief  characteristics  are,  as 
the  reader  can  easily  infer  from  what 
I  have  Just  said,  lyricalness  on  one  side 
and  a  sort  of  moral  tendency — ^the  root 
of  which  must  be  deep  in  his  soul — on 
the  other,  The  manifestations  of  this 
moral  Ihcllnatlon  are,  with  M.  Barrds, 
rather  sesthetlcal  than  ethical,  and  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  he  cares  more  for 
looking  than  for  feeling  beautiful.  He 
is  above  all  an  artist  His  lyrlsm  is 
absolutely  the  same  as  that  of  most 
modem  poets;  It  is  fundamentally  an 
irresistible  attraction  towards  the  most 
intimate,  the  most  elusive,  and  the 
most    unspeakable    seductiveness    of 
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thlxigs,  mostly  nature,  the  picturesque- 
ness  and  assoclationB  of  old  places,  and 
tlie  complexity  of  the  human  counte- 
nance in  life  or  in  art  The  greatest 
lyrics,  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Heine, 
Browning,  are  warned  by  a  secret  in- 
stinct that  this  charm  which  holds 
them  spellbound  is  exquisite,  but  dan- 
gerous too.  They  meet  the  Sirens 
fxtHu  whom  it  emanates  with  the  cau- 
tion habitual  to  \h%  strongest,  and 
dally  with  them  without  ceasing  for 
one  moment  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  them.  Their  rapidity,  their 
liquid  rhythms,  their  quick  and  im- 
ponderable expression,  are  all  intended 
to  dodge  as  well  as  copy  their  models. 
What  would  become  of  Jaques  if  he 
were  made  to  talk  as  much  as  Falstaff  ? 
Is  it  blasphemy  to  say  that  two  or 
three  verses  could  be  cut  out  of  the 
Skyiark  itself?  As  M.  Barrte  could  not 
write  Terse — ^he  never  tried,  which 
is  a  sure^  sign — ^he  was  a  lyric  in  prose; 
but  the  consequence  was  that  he  talked 
too  long,  looked  occasionally  like  a 
poetical  Falstaff,  and  had  his  substance 
devoured  by  all  the  Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian enchantresses  he  sought.  Hence 
his  disgust  and  the  discontented  speech 
I  quoted  above.  His  peculiar  moral- 
ity met  with  the  same  untoward  expe- 
rience. The  spirituality  of  UBommt 
JAbre  was  only  a  farce.  The  experi- 
ment in  active  politics  during  the 
Boulangist'  period  resulted  in  one  re- 
markable book,  Leura  Fiifurea,  but  also 
in  bitter  disappointment.  No  peace 
there  and  no  greatness,  only  literary 
success  as  before. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  Barrte 
struck  the  happy  vein  in  which  we  now 
see  him  at  his  best  It  had  occurred 
to  him  long  before— when  he  wrote 
L'Hamme  lAtn^ — ^that  there  might  be 
something  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
bom  a  Lorrain.  Perhaps  his  Parisian 
ambitions  of  those  days,  or  the  thought 
of  his  Auvergnat  forbears  on  his 
father's  side,  or  the  southern  attraction 


of  Italy  and  Spain,  had  diverted  him 
from  his  quiet  province.  But  it  grad- 
ually dawned  upon  him  that  the  grat- 
ification of  all  his  wants,  artistic  as 
well  as  human,  lay  there,  and  he 
worked  out  the  idea  in  Le$  D^raoMs^ 
and  later  on  in  his  fragment  on  AU 
8<ml9*  Day  in  Lorraine.  At  present  it 
is  the  chief  source  of  his  inspiration. 

Though  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Revolution  and 
the  nominal  disappearance  of  the  old 
French  provinces,  provincialism,  i«.  the 
local  feeling  of  the  Picard  or  Normand, 
is  still  alive.  A  boy  at  school  is  hardly 
aware  of  it  and  only  talks  about 
France  and  the  French.  Let  him  grow 
and  become  a  soldier  in  some  garrison 
town  fifty  miles  from  his  native  place, 
pride  and  contempt  in  indiscemibly 
snbtie  shades  will  teach  him  that  the 
category  *'French"  supersedes  the  oth- 
ers only  from  a  very  general  point  of 
view.  This  local  patriotism  seems  to 
me  far  more  developed  in  France  than 
in  Bngland*  The  provincialism  of 
Barrte  has  little  in  common  with  that 
of  Hr.  Hardy.  Its  characteristic  is  a 
touch  of  exclusiveness  helped  by  dis- 
tinct local  features,  and  its  equivalent 
would  be  found  only  in  the  States  of 
Southern  Germany.  M.  Barrds  thinks 
of  his  Lorrain  ancestry  with  as  much 
pride— deep,  quiet,  disdainful  pride — as 
a  Breton  country  nobleman  of  his 
pedigree.  To  have  been  born  a  Lorrain 
seems  to  him  a  wonderful  piece  of 
luck.  Lorraine  has  not  the  semi-sep- 
arate existence  of  other  provinces  like 
Flanders,  Roussillon,  B6am,  in  which  a 
local  dialect  maintains  rough  local  pe- 
culiarities. But  that  is  precisely  one 
of  the  things  for  which  Barrds  is  grate- 
ful. Everybody  notices  the  character- 
istics of  a  town  like  Perpignan  or 
Bayonne,  but  it  requires  the  subtier 
receptivity  of  the  native  to  distinguish 
the  old  (German  infiuences  as  well  as 
the  eighteenth-century  refinement  in  a 
town  like  Nancy.      A  Parisian  feels  at 
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home  there,  yet  M.  Bam&s  knows  from 
a  thousand  signs  that  the  Parisian  Is 
impervious  to  what  seems  to  him  the 
geniiui  lod  itself,  and  the  knowledge 
adds  to  his  Intellectual  pride. 

Pride  of  another  description  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Lorraine,  after  cen- 
turies of  Independence,  has  accepted 
her  geographical  mission  of  acting  as 
the  sentry  of  France  and  keeping  the 
Germans  at  arm's  length.  There  Is 
something  chivalrous  and  soldierly  in 
her  attitude  which  is  reflected  back  on 
all  her  sons.  Finally  the  valleys  of  the 
Moselle  have  a  poetical  charm  of  their 
own,  both  subdued  and  active,  sooth- 
ing and  flattering,  which  only  the 
happy  few  perceive  In  its  entirety,  and 
which  only  the  finest  picture  will. de- 
scribe. 

The  reader  sees  at  once  that  such  a 
country  with  such  an  atmosphere 
must  be  an  endless  source  of  exquisite 
sensations  for  an  artist  and  a  patriot  of 
M.  Barrfts'  type;  the  more  so  as  there 
is  something  very  deliberate  and — ^we 
must  never  be  tired  of  repeating  it — 
very  literary  in  his  adoption  of  his 
mother's  native  province,  and  he  Is  a 
Lorrain  very  much  as  Tolstoi  is  a 
moujik.  He  has  given  up  the  exhaust- 
ing Job  of  being  happy  for  months  in  a 
cathedral  which  its  builders  Intended 
only  for  a  brief  Sunday  delight;  he 
sneers  at  the  sophisticated  command- 
ments of  L'Hamme  lAJbre;  he  has  at  last 
discovered  the  secret  of  breathing  a 
pure,  free,  bracing  air.  Instead  of  his 
old  oxygen  bottles.  He  has  found  at 
home  poetry  combined  with  patriotism, 
that  is  to  say,  the  complete  gratification 
of  all  his  tendencies.  No  wonder  that 
he  should  write  better  and,  in  spite  of 
his  remnant  of  artificiality,  that  he 
should  look  at  last  like  a  man  and  not 
like  an  author.  The  first  volume  in 
which  he  appeared  thus  regenerated 
was  Lea  AmAtUa  Frangaiaes,  It  Is  a 
charming  book  simply  fraught  with 
poetry.    There  is  no  trace  left  in  it  of 


the  straining  after  poetical  excitement 
and  expression  which  Is  the  great  fault 
of  Du  Sang  and  of  Amori  et  Dolori 
Sacrum,  no  feverish  longing  after  the 
rare  and  the  subtle,  no  disquieting  rec- 
ollections of  unforgettable  minutes  dur- 
ing which  the  charm  of  religion  was 
I'evealed  to  the  author  in  the  same 
flash  as  the  violence  of  passion.  The 
book  is  supposed  to  be,  and  in  one  way 
really  Is,  a  study*  of  the  "feelings 
which  make  life  worth  living  for  a 
Lorrain  boy."  One  chapter  is  entitled 
"In  Hymnls  et  Cantlcls,"  and  it  Is  a 
defence  of  a  poetical  and  almost  mu- 
sical method  of  education.  That  chap- 
ter is  a  key  to  the  whole  book.  The 
boy  and  his  father — Harris  himself — 
are  seen  going  on  pilgrimages  to  va- 
rious places  famous  in  the  history  of 
the  province — once  Domr&my,  another 
time  Woerth — and  both  hear  voices 
which  we  in  our  turn  hear  singing 
softly  through  the  book.  Barrte,  who 
had  never  known — except  In  his  Deuaf 
Novembre — ^what  the  movement  of  style 
meant,  seems  to  have  learnt  it  from 
some  mysterious  master,  and  to  have 
learnt  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  not 
go  along  with  overcharged  phrasing. 
His  descriptions,  too,  are  less  graphic 
but  so  much  more  suggestive  than  be- 
fore. You  would  not  think  it  was  the 
same  writer,  nor,  above  all,  that  it  was 
the  same  man.  He  seems,  after  being 
tossed  on  treacherous  seas,  at  last 

to  see  his  own 
And  pace  the  sacred  old  familiar  fields. 

There  is  the  same  solemnity  in  his  tone 
as  in  Tennyson's  line.  All  his  intellec- 
tuallsm  has  been  turned  Into  feeling, 
and  his  voice  is  that  of  a  convert 

He  has,  however,  a  fault  of  the  con- 
vert He  has  nothing  but  scorn  for 
all  questioning  of  what  appears  to  him 
evident,  and  he  revels  in  narrow-mind- 
edness. His  patriotism  Is  far-reaching 
and  purifying,  and  acts  upon  him  like 
religion,  but  he  makes  It  deliberately 
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cold  and  heartless — totally  different 
ftom  the  warm  feeling  of  Dteouldde. 
There  is  something  offensively  harsh 
in  his  telling  little  Philippe  that  no 
French  boy  ought  ever  to  play  with  Ger- 
man children,  and  that  prayers  put  up 
in  German  never  mingle  with  French 
prayers.  The  same  man  who  spoke 
of  nationalities  as  fallen  idols  cherishes 
at  present  a  cold,  sober  hatred  of  the 
Prussian  and  of  whomsoever  and  what- 
ever  stands  between  him  and  revenge. 
Patriotism  of  a  more  spontaneous,  less 
literary  character  does  not  know  that 
exaggerated  bitterness,  even  when  it 
will  hear  of  no  compromise.  I  appeal 
to  the  recollections  of  every  good 
Frenchman  who  has  visited  Metz  in 
recent  years  and  realized,  as  I  have, 
that  Germany  oannoi  keep  that  town. 
The  exaggeration  is  striking  in 
Colette  Baudoche,  a  little  novel  full  of 
the  same  charm  as  Les  AmitUs  Tran- 
gaiaes,  Colette  Baudoche  is  a  young 
girl  who  lives  at  Metz  with  her  grand- 
mother. They  are  poor.  Dressmaking 
is  not  enough  to  keep  them,  and  they 
occasionally  let  a  room  to.  a  boarder. 
A  young  German  professor.  Dr.  Asmus, 
takes  the  room.  He  is  a  heavy,  good- 
natured  fellow  whose  greatest  wish  is 
to  learn  French  while  he  stays  at 
Metz,  and  then  go  home  and  marry  his 
Gretchen.  But  he  falls  in  love  with 
Oolette,  whom  M.  Barrds  has  admira- 
bly painted,  giving  her  in  a  few 
touches  all  the  charms  of  the  France 
of  yore  with  the  pathos  of  the  Metz 
girl,  a  prisoner  in  her  own  native  town. 
Being  in  love  with  Oolette  he  gradually 
espouses  all  her  ideals  and  shakes  off 
his  German  prejudices  and  heavy  ways 
of  thinking,  until  a  visit  to  Nancy  re- 
veals to  him  that  he  is  another  man. 
He  shows  it  rather  bravely  by  taking 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  Metz  people 
against  their  invaders  on  several  oc- 
casions. Colette  loves  him  too.  But 
she  hesitates  between  her  love  and 
what  she  feels  her  duty,  and,  coming 


out  of  a  funeral  service  in  the  cathe- 
dral for  the  French  soldiers  killed  in 
1S70,  she  refuses  him  with  a  sternness 
which  the  writer's  presentment  makes 
very  nearly  savage.  The  reader  is 
rather  shocked  and,  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,  the  mistake  is  serious. 

But  M.  Barrds  cannot  help  it,  and 
the  lapse  must  be  traced  to  a  deeper 
cause  than  an  occasional  want  of  lit- 
erary tact  Throughout  the  large  pro- 
duction under  his  name  there  is  some- 
thing withering,  a  sort  of  blight  which 
his  talent  nowhere  succeeds  in  conceal- 
ing. In  the  earlier  volumes  this  cu- 
rious dryness  was  a  matter  of  course, 
and  undoubtedly  less  unpleasant  be- 
cause it  might  be  a  literary  artifice. 
Unfortunately  we  feel  its  presence 
quite  as  much  in  the  patriotic  works, 
which  ought  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
it  In  spite  of  their  poetry  there  is 
nothing  warming"  In  them,  none  of 
Dickens's  optimism,  none  of  Tolstoi's 
contagious  conviction,  none  of  the  go- 
ahead  spirit  of  D^rouldde.  All  this 
beauty  is  barren.  The  cause  lies  in 
the  writer's  selfishness.  He  never 
writes  to  persuade.  He  is  too  much 
taken  up  with  his  Lorrain  contempla- 
tion to  care  whether  his  readers  ought 
not  to  think,  like  himself,  of  becoming 
better  Frenchmen  by  becoming  more 
conscious  provincials.  All  his  moral 
progress  has  been  absorbed  by  his  lit- 
erary being,  and,  now  as  before,  we  see 
a  man  mainly  and  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  himself.  This  deficiency 
tells  even  on  the  purely  artistic  value 
of  the  work.  M.  Barrte  too  often  steps 
in,  even  in  Colette  Baudoche,  between 
his  reader  and  his  heroine.  What 
do  we  care  about  Ma  over-conscious 
sensations  when  we  are  enjoying  the 
girl's  delightful  spontaneousness?  He 
never  can  make  up  his  mind  to  keep 
away.  Hence  also  a  monochordlsm 
which  would  not  be  easily  bearable  if 
the  book  happened  to  be  longer.  Per- 
haps we  may  also  trace  to  the  same 
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cause  tbat  which  seemg  his  chief  de- 
ficiency, viz.  a  singular  want  of  in- 
yentiveness.  Not  that  he  is  unable  to 
realize  human  peculiarities  and  express 
them  in  truly  human  language.  But 
they  must  be  his  peculiarities,  the  bril- 
liant selfishness  of  VHomme  Libre,  or 
the  provincialism  of  Ck)lette;  or  he  must 
actually  have  met  the  puppets  in  Van- 
ity Fair,  for  instance,  the  scoundrels 
in  Leurs  FigurtB,  What  he  cannot  do 
is  to  imagine  an  action  and  characters 
In  which  we  readers  should  take  an  ex- 
clusively human  interest  The  creative 
imagination  of  Balzac,  the  playful 
fecundity  of  Dickens,  are  parts  of 
which  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
had  even  no  idea.  He  never  quotes 
such  creators,  and  possibly  never  reads 
them.  They  are  too  impersonal  for  a 
man  whom  life,  as  it  really  is,  does  not 
interest;  who  always  wants  to  see  it 
through  some  poetical  medium.  At  all 
events  the  lesson  they  could  have 
given  him  is  lost  or  wasted,  and  I 
doubt  but  M.  Barrds  will  ever  be  able 
to  tell  another  story  than  his  autobi- 
ography. 

If  I  had  to  try  and  sum  up  this 
sketch  of  one  of  the  prominent  French 
writers  of  to-day,  I  should  say  that,  in 
my  opinion — ^no  matter  how  strange 
and  even  inconsistent  this  may  sound- 
he  was  bom  rather  a  good  man  than  a 
good  writer.  The  writer  possessed 
two  gifts  in  a  high  degree— verbal  ap- 
preciativ^nesfl  and  the  descriptive 
power.  Of  sensitiveness  I  think  he 
had  only  a  moderate  share,  far  less, 
at  any  rate,  than  it  is  the  fashion  to 
admire  in  him;  but  he  made  the 
most  of  his  talents,  worked  unre- 
mittingly   and    with    Increasing    sue- 


Unfortunately     the     great     literary 
fault   voracious   vanity,   vitiated   the 
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man's  innate  aspiration  after  the  ideaL 
M.  Barrds*  qualities  were  intended  for 
obscurity,  not  for  fame — above  all  not 
for  the  fame  he  was  In  such  a  hurry  to 
court  However,  they  managed  to  live 
on,  and  they  still  fight  their  way 
through  the  adventitious  growth  about 
them.  But  the  fatal  vicinity  is  too 
much  for  them,  and  patriotism,  simplic* 
ity,  kindness,  appear  inferior  in  M. 
Barrte'  books  to  what  they  probably 
are  in  his  soul.  He  is,  and  I  am  afraid 
will  die,  artificiaL  If  literature  had 
not  usurped  the  place  it  holds  nowa- 
days, if  there  remained  in  this  country 
more  than  a  veneer  of  Christian  moral- 
ity, if  the  gramd  Hritum  of  the  Christian 
life,  toward  which  M.  Barrds  and  so 
many  of  his  political  friends  are  drawn 
like  butterflies  who  recoil  from  it 
every  time  they  come  near,  still  pre- 
vailed, surely  the  author  of  L'Hcmme 
lAfn^  and  of  Colette  Baudoehe  would 
not  be  so  famous,  for  he  owes  all  his 
success  to  literature;  but  if  things  were 
thus  different  if  this  was  a  less  sophis- 
ticated world,  M.  Barrds  would  be  a 
better  man,  a  happier  man,  and  possi- 
bly something  very  like  the  man  he 
wofild  wish  to  be,  for  his  faults,  too, 
are  due  to  literature.  His  nature,  his 
life,  his  books,  his  success,  are  not  a 
paradox  but  an  instance  of  the  disas- 
trous influence  of  art  for  art,  that  is 
to  say,  in  plain  Bnglish,  enjoyment  for 
enjoyment's  sake.  He  has  cured  him- 
self of  his  scepticism  only  by  adopting 
the  crudest  no  matter  how  poetical, 
pragmatism.  He  verifles  the  great  his- 
torical principle  laid  down  by  the  one 
Socialist  writer  who  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  great  moralist,  M.  Georges 
Sorel,  *'that  scepticism,  at  any  period, 
invariably  prepares  its  own  ruin  by 
making  pleasure  the  one  object  of  the 
sceptic's  ambition." 

Emeet  Dimnet. 
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Of  late  English  statesmen  both  In  In- 
dia and  in  Bngland  have  been  betray- 
ing symptoms  of  Impatience,  which  is 
not  consistent  with  sonnd  statesman- 
ship. They  have  succumbed  to  the  an- 
gry passions  of  the  hour-deluded,  on 
the  one  h^nd,  by  the  utterances  of  the 
bureaucracy  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  change  and,  on  the  other,  by  the 
clamor  of  a  section  of  their  country- 
men whose  vested  interests  the 
changed  circumstances  in  India  tend 
to  injure.  And  they  are  viewing  the 
trend  of  events  through  a  somewhat 
distorting  haze. 

The  question  of  the  conversion  of  the 
strong,  stolid,  practical,  invincible 
Britisher  into  an  emotional,  hysterical, 
excitable  and  panic-stricken  race  need 
not  trouble  us.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  the  attitude  of  the  Bug- 
llshman  towards  present-day  India 
struggling  to  ameliorate  her  condition. 

It  was,  we  believe,  the  Times  which 
— after  describing  in  detail  imaginary 
methods  of  spreading  sedition  in  In- 
dia— first  brandished  the  sword,  and 
advanced  the  effete  and  foolish  opin- 
ion that  England  had  conquered  India 
by  the  sword  and  would  keep  it  by  the 
sword.  The  Times,  when  it  made  this 
ridiculous  assertion,  was  evidently  ig- 
norant of  the  real  history  of  the  con- 
quest '  of  India  and  oblivious  of  the 
truth  that  you  cannot  conquer  the  heart 
of  a  people  by  fire  and  steel,  and — as 
an  Englishman  said  more  than  half  a 
century  back: — 


"Fleshly  arms,  and  the  instruments 
of  war,  are  but  a  fragile  tenure,  and 
'soon  to  nothing  brought,'  when  op- 
posed to  the  interests,  and  the  will  o( 
an  enlightened  peopla*** 

The  English  in  India  are  not  numer- 
ically stronger  than  the  people  of  the 
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country,  and  their  position  in  India 
must  depend  not  on  their  military 
strength,  but  on  the  willingness  of  the 
people  themselves  to  maintain  them  in 
that  position  of  lofty  eminence.  This 
has  been  admitted  by  all  sensible  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  studied  the  coun- 
try and  its  problems. 

The  huge  mammal,  India's  symbol, 
is  a  docile  beast,  and  may  be  ridden  by 
a  child.  He  is  sensible,  temperate,  and 
easUy  attached*  But  "when  he  is  an- 
gered in  earnest,  his  vast  bulk  alone 
makes  him  dangerous,  and  puts  it  be- 
yond the  strength  of  the  strongest  to 
guide  him  or  contr(ri."'* 

After  the  Tknes  came  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Baker.  During  the  discussion  on  the 
Bill  for  the  prevention  of  seditious 
meetings  in  the  Council  of  the  Gov- 
ernor Qeneral  of  India,  Dr.  Rash  Be- 
hari  Ghose  called  it  a  "BiU  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Seditious  Meetings  and  the 
Primiotion  of  Secret  Sedition."  The 
Indian  members  of  the  Council  were  of 
opinion  that  the  measure  would 
drive  discontent  underground  and 
thereby  enhance  the  chance  of  volcan- 
ic eruptions,  in  the  future.  The  then 
Finance  Member  referred  to  these  ap- 
prehensions, and  openly  said,  "I  am 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  driving  sedi- 
tion underground."  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  bold  assertion  and  not  exactly 
atatesnianlike. 

But  what  one  could  excuse  in  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Baker,  the  Finance  Member — 
one  cannot  neglect  In  Sir  E<lward 
Baker,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
most  advanced  province.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  London  Police — an 
abler  and  a  more  scrupulous  body  than 
the  Police  in  India— decline  to  accept 
the  assertion  made  by  stray  individuals 
that   the   recent    murders   in    Ijondon 
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were  a  part  of  a  huge  conspiracy  to 
murder  Englishmen  without  discrimin- 
ation between  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  Sir  Edward  has  threatened  to 
punish  Bengal  for  the  action  of  Madan 
Lai  Dhingra.  He  lias  threatened  to 
bring  a  solution  which  "will  not  be 
peaceful"  nor  "painless,"  "and  there 
will  be  little  room  at  that  time  for  a 
nice  discrimination  between  the  inno- 
cent aod  the  guilty/'  Such  a  method 
is  nothing  if  not  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  first  principles  and  best  tradi- 
tions of  British  Justice,  which  glories  in 
taking  especial  care  to  see  that  the 
innocent  do  not  suffer  for  the  guilty. 
Moreover,  what  does  this  threat  sig- 
nify? As  for  the  millions — ^patient  and 
law-ul>iding— they  do  not  deserve  it 
As  for  stray  fanatics  like  Dhingra  who 
kill  innocent  Englishmen  and  are 
hanged,  they  are  not  afraid  of  any 
punishment. 

Then  there  are  the  deportations  in 
which  some  Indians — ^renowned  more 
for  tlieir  religiousness  and  scrupulous 
honesty  than  for  their  political  views — 
have  been  condemned  unheard.  They 
have  been  denied  the  right  of  an  open 
trial.  And  though  we  have  been  told 
that  the  evidence  against  them  was 
carefully  considered  by  responsible  of- 
ficers, that  evidence  must  have  been— 
in  the  first  instance — secured  by  the 
police,  so  much  discredited  in  the  law 
courts  of  Bengal,  Burma,  Madras,  the 
Punjab,  and  the  United  Provhices. 
And  unless  and  until  evidence  which 
can  bear  scrutiny  is  adduced,  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  blamed  if  they  hesitate 
to  be  convinced.  Then  again  the  con- 
dition of  the  confinement  is  not,  in  the 
case  of  all  of  them,  comfortable.  Such, 
at  least,  has  been  the  assertion  of 
Srljut  Sukumar  Mittra  who  had  an  in- 
terview with  his  father  Srijut  Krishna 
Kumar  Mittra  at  Agra,  and  saw  with 
his  own  eyes  the  arrangements  that 
the  Government  had  made  for  the  de- 
portee— ^a    gentleman   of  position  and 


prominence.  And — ^what  is  more — ^the 
publication  of  the  letter  Babu  Sukumar 
had  addressed  to  the  Government  on 
the  subject,  in  the  papers,  seems  to 
have  infuriated  the  responsible  author- 
ities so  much  that  they  have  tlireat- 
ened  to  deprive  the  deportees  of  the 
doubtful  privilege  of  communicating 
with  their  relatives  by  means  of  let- 
ters— doubtful  as  every  letter  is  exam- 
ined by  oflicers  before  despatch.  The 
publication  of  such  letters  is  likely  to 
provoke  inconvenient  and  embarrass- 
ing questions  in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  reveal  the  real  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment that  these  deportees  are  receiving; 
but  the  manner  and  method  of  preclud- 
ing the  possibility  of  their  publication 
are  hardly  commendable.  It  seems 
English  administrators  have  to  be  re- 
minded what  every  English  school-boy 
knows: — 

*lt  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength;  but  it  is 

tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant 


I* 


But  if  the  conduct  of  Anglo-India  can 
be  attributed  in  part  to  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  scene  of  rapid  change  in  In- 
dia, and— as  John  Pitt  said  hi  16d&— 
"in  part  to  the  heat  of  the  country*' 
which  alters  European  temper — ^what 
excuse  is  there  for  those  who  look  at 
Indian  affairs  through  "loopholes  of  re- 
treat?" Yet  they — even  they— have  not 
been  able  to  avoid  the  contagion.  Lord 
Morley  has  taken  Mr.  Mackerness's 
Bill  about  deportations  in  India  as  a 
vote  of  censure — ^as  if  even  English- 
men have  not  the  right  to  criticise  the 
actions  of  one  who  has  certainly 
"shelved  in  certain  Indiafi  transactions 
the  principles  of  a  lifetime,"  and, 
thereby,  lost  the  little  credit  he  had 
accumulated  in  the  bank  of  public 
opinion. 

The  other  day  Lord  Morley  spoke  at 
Oxford  on  the  situation  in  India  with 
that  garrulity  which  usually  character- 
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Izes  post-prandlal  orations  and  old  age. 
A  large  portion  of  this  farrago  of  fact 
and  fiction  was  occupied  by  the  depor- 
tations— a  subject  which  has  embar- 
rassed their  author  so  much.  And  he 
said: — 

"It  Is  said  of  a  man  who  is  arrested, 
not  on  a  charge,  not  on  a  conviction  of 
a  Court,  'Oh,  he  ought  not  to  be 
harshly  treated.'  He  Is  not  harshly 
treated.  If  he  Is  one  of  these  nine  de- 
ported men,  he  Is  not  put  into  contact 
with  criminal  persons.  His  family  are 
looked  after.  He  subsists  under  condi- 
tions which  are  to  an  Indian  perfectly 
conformable  to  his  social  position,  and 
to  the  ordinary  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  his  life.*' 

India,  though  within  the  range  of 
Lord  Mor]ey*s  genius,  lies  outside  the 
area  of  his  knowledge.  And  It  Is — to 
quote  his  own  words — "a  masterpiece 
of  melancholy  meanness"  to  consider 
Indians  members  of  an  Inferior  race 
simply  because  they  happen  to  have 
be(»n  conquered  by  a  people  whose  an- 
cestors were  naked  barbarians  when 
their  ancestors  had  elaborated  a  civil- 
ization which  has  successfully  with- 
stood the  corrosive  wear  and  tear  of 
time.  Is  It  much  that  these  deported 
gentlemen  are  not  herded  together 
with  common  criminals?  The  condi- 
tions under  which  they  have  to  live, 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  And  this 
has  been  shown  In  Srljut  Sukumar 
Mlttra's  letter  as  also  In  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  deportee  from  Rawalpindi. 
The  usual  style  of  living  of  some  of 
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these  deportees  was  costlier  and  their 
standard  of  comfort  higher  than  those 
of  Ijord  Morley,  who  has  In  the  eve  of 
his  life  turned  his  back  upon  himself, 
and  trampled  under  foot  the  princi- 
ples he  had  preached  all  his  life. 

Last — but  not  least — comes  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Master  of  Ellbank  whom  the 
wine  of  new-^ot  power  seems  to  have 
turned  giddy.  Speaking  at  Woodford 
the  other  day  he  said: 

"That  Lord  Morley  would  do  his 
duty,  undeterred  by  criticism.  He 
would  deal  drastically  with  those  who 
were  exciting  disloyalty  while  them- 
selves keeping  In  the  background.  It 
was  necesssary  for  the  safety  of  the 
Empire  that  these  rebellious  agitations 
and  waves  of  feeling  should  not  be 
permitted  to  attain  maturity." 

As  if  feeling  can  be  muzzled,  and 
thought  killed. 

These  assertions  and  these  threats,  as 
we  have  already  said,  are  not  consistent 
with  sound  statesmanship.  And  Bug- 
Ilsh  statesmen  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  statesmen  should  not  allow  senti- 
ments to  tinge  the  colorless  light  In 
which  their  understanding  moves.  But 
then — ^as  Burke  has  put  It— 

'*I  have  known  merchants  with  the 
sentiments  and  abilities  of  great  states- 
men; and  I  have  seen  persons  In  the 
rank  of  statesmen  with  the  conceptions 
and  character  of  pedlars." 

Now  whither  Is  England  moving- 
forward  or  backward? 

Hemendra  Prasad  Ohoae, 
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He  had  only  come  up  for  a  week  to 
get  cool,  and  after  three  days  wished 
himself  anywhere  else.  It  was  a  hate- 
ful place,  just  the  bare  knife-edge  of  a 
ridge  with  a  Mall  on  the  top  and  the 
Lower   Mall   a   hundred   yards   lower 


down,  and  you  were  lucky  any  day  be- 
tween June  and  October  If  you  could 
see  one  road  from  the  other.  The  rain- 
fall might  have  been  worse,  but  there 
was  no  end  to  the  mist. 
Gerkal    was   frequented   because   it 
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was  only  a  few  hours  from  the  head- 
quarters of  a  Division  In  the  plains. 
The  hotels  and  boarding-houses  were 
filled  with  young  married  women  who 
had  no  husbands  or  houses  to  look  af- 
ter. They  played  badminton  and 
fiirted  with  beardless  boys  up  for  the 
musketry  class,  whom  they  spoilt  to  a 
turn;  and  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
they  discussed  one  another  in  an  un- 
generous spirit  and  engineered  cliques 
which  were  held  together  by  antipa- 
thies outside  the  circla  Margaret  was 
not  of  these. 

The  club  was  full  of  dyspeptic  Inva- 
lids who  nursed  their  spleen.  It  was 
no  place  for  an  able-bodied  man  with 
more  than  ten  days'  leave.  On  the 
third  day  Gerard  Hayden  began  to 
pack.  He  would  rather  grUl,  he  said, 
than  "stick  it  out"  another  day.  But 
in  the  evening  he  met  Margaret  After 
that  he  and  she  were  alone  on 
Olympus. 

There  was  not  a  ghost  of  a  doubt  in 
either  from  the  first-— only  the  tiny  film 
of  melancholy,  the  shadow  of  imper- 
manence,  that  hangs  over  all  great  hap- 
piness. 

They  met  on  the  Mall.  Margaret 
was  watching  the  clouds  lift  and  the 
multitudinous  little  watercourses 
shining  through  and  catching  the  glint 
of  the  sun.  Gerard  knew  her  com- 
panion. She  was  a  Mrs.  Ghlcester, 
the  wife  of  a  man  in  his  brother's  reg- 
iment at  Meerut 

He  stopped  and  spoke  to  her.  Mar- 
garet looked  up  slowly,  but  before  he 
had  met  her  eyes  he  knew  that  some- 
thing had  changed  for  him. 

"Margaret,  let  me  Introduce  Oaptain 
Hayden, — Miss  Fettes.'*  First  he  saw 
a  brown  mushroom  hat  of  tweed  with 
a  fur  brim  and  a  feather  which  Just 
failed  by  a  shade  to  repeat  the  deep 
rich  brown  of  her  hair.  There  were 
masses  of  it  When  she  turned 
towards  him  he  l)ecame  aware  that  her 
eyes  were  brown  too,  a  shade  darker. 


and  she  had  the  clear  nutty  complex- 
ion  which  only  Bngllshwomen  attain 
who  live  a  great  deal  out  of  doors 
where  there  is  little  sun.  She  had  not 
the  features  of  a  pretty  woman;  yet 
she  was  l>eautiful.  It  was  partly  the 
rare  restfulness  of  the  poise  of  the 
head,  partly  the  veiled  depth  of  her 
eyes  and  the  mysterious  reserve  in 
them  which  was  half  frankness.  Th^ 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something. 
He  knew  in  a  second  by  their  sleepy 
responsiveness  and  the  way  she  car^ 
rled  her  head,  the  certainty  and  buoy- 
ancy of  it,  that  one  might  trust  her 
absolutely  in  great  things  and  small. 

Then  he  heard  her  voice,  and  the 
music  of  it  broke  down  his  last  de- 
fences. 

"Are  yon  in  Strangway's  Horse?"  she 
said.  "It  must  be  your  brother  we 
know  at  Meerut" 

While  they  were  talking  the  mists 
unrolled  from  the  plain.  A  sheet  of 
water  caught  the  sun's  rays  through 
a  filmy  cloud  and  refiected  them  with 
intense  brilliance.  The  air  became  so 
clear  that  the  horizon  seemed  to  melt 
away. 

It  was  not  a  scene  they  could  turn 
their  backs  on.  Hayden  threw  his 
overcoat  over  a  dripping  garden-seat 
Inside  the  palings,  and  they  sat  and 
watched  the  shifting  panorama  of  mist 
and  cloud  driven  before  the  sun.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  break  In  the 
rains.  Mrs.  Ghlcester  was  enchanted, 
she  was  full  of  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  turn  it  to  account  She  thought  a 
picnic  was  essential  Hayden  and 
Miss  Fettes  agreed  that  it  would  be 
sinful  to  waste  the  chance. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  evening.  They 
seemed  to  be  looking  across  an  Illimi- 
table expanse  of  sand  and  rock  and 
water,  from  which  the  waves  had  Just 
receded,  leaving  pools  that  glimmered 
in  the  sun.  A  month  ago  the  plains 
were  parched  and  burnt  to  sliades  of 
copper     and     gun-metal.    Now     the 
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strange  evening  light  lent  them  the 
purple  of  the  sea.  In  the  far  distance 
the  vapors  curled  over  the  rocks  like 
breakers.  To  the  west  the  Sutlej 
spread  out  like  an  estuary,  the  Slrhlnd 
Canal  lay  across  the  sand,  a  silver  wire; 
to  the  east  the  OaJJar  sought  escape 
through  the  foothills  In  a  dozen  new 
channels  about  Plnjor.  On  all  sides 
the  bare,  ribbed  Sewallks  lay  with  their 
gaping  fissures  like  starved  leviathans 
stranded  by  the  sea,  and  In  between 
myriads  of  little  streams  met  and 
parted  and  shone  like  a  net-work  of 
dewy  gossamer  In  the  morning  sun.  It 
seemed  as  If  the  last  ebb  of  the  tide 
parcelled  over  the  broken  shingle  were 
racing  towards  the  ocean,  seeking  an 
outlet  Into  the  purple  beyond. 

They  sat  there  long  after  the  sun 
had  set,  watching  the  last  glow  dying 
from  the  pine-trunks  and  the  gray 
striated  rocks.  The  pale  euphorbias 
became  luminous  and  spectral.  The 
blue  of  the  sky  merged  Into  a  deeper 
blue  and  became  night. 

Mrs.  Chlcester  was  the  first  to  stir. 

"Margaret,  we've  forgotten  the  lace," 
she  said.      "And  we'll  be  late  for  din- 


ner." 

Hayden  and  Margaret  laughed. 

After  they  had  said  good-night  Mrs. 
Chlcester  turned  back. 

"Don't  forget  the  picnic,"  she  said. 
"We  start  for  the  pine  woods  at  eight, 
if  the  weather  holds.  Is  that  too  early 
for  you?' 

"I  think  I  can  manage  it,"  he  said, 
smiling. 

They  were  together  all  day.  Mar- 
garet was  a  mountaineer,  and  the  Alps 
drew  Hayden  like  a  magnet  They 
talked  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  Blger,  the 
Blumllsalp,  the  Flnsteraarbom,  and 
how  they  must  have  Just  missed  each 
other  a  dozen  times  at  Cortina, 
Chamonlx,  Grindelwald,  and  Macug- 
nana.  An  infatuated  old  colonel  tried 
to  detach  her. 

"It's  no  good  talking  to  my  sister. 


sir,"  young  Fettes  said  irreverently. 
"When  once  she  gets  on  to  Alpine  shop 
you  won't  bring  her  to  earth  unless  you 
have  a  new  peak  up  your  sleeve." 

Margaret  heard  and  laughed. 

'"That's  Irish,"  she  said.  "Anyhow 
Alpine  shop  is  better  than  golf." 

After  breakfast  they  must  needs 
climb  rocks.  There  was  the  Toad 
Rock,  which  squatted  on  the  edge  of 
the  clitf,  and  seemed  about  to  leap 
over.  They  found  a  crevice  in  its 
back  and  conquered  It  There  was 
Scott's  Nose,  named  after  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  a  general  who  had  com- 
manded the  division.  They  climbed  It 
and  rolled  fir-cones  down  on  the 
groundlings  underneath.  They  were 
abandoned  as  hopeless  children  to  fol- 
low home.  Mrs.  Chlcester  had  no 
misgivings. 

The  summit  of  the  ridge  challenged 
them  four  miles  to  the  east,  but  they 
had  loitered,  and  the  sun  was  low. 

"Can  you  give  me  to-morrow?"  Hay- 
den asked. 

Margaret  could. 

They  had  not  spoken  an  intimate 
word  all  day,  but  each  had  found  a  new 
way  to  tread  on  pine  needles  and 
breathe  mountain  air.  Gerard  knew 
that  Alps  and  Himalayas  would  be  bar- 
rcm  and  flat  for  him  without  her  from 
that  hour.  Margaret  felt  that  her  love 
for  the  woods  and  hills  had  become  a 
passion;  she  felt  a  new  kinship  with 
earth,  a  Joy  which  thrilled  through  her 
like  the  cicada's  song.  Tet  it  was  pen- 
etrated with  a  vague  distress  till  she 
read  his  eyes  as  a  woman  can,  and 
the  deeps  of  her  own  unveiled. 

As  they  walked  their  horses  home, 
the  band  of  white  cloud  that  had 
rimmed  the  mountains  to  the  north  all 
day  melted  from  a  single  peak,  reveal- 
ing a  dazzling  rift  of  snow.  It  caught 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  faded 
through  violet  and  lavender  to  ashen 
gray.  A  dozen  forest-capped  ridges  In- 
tervened, each  with  a  ditferent  light 
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or  shade  upon  it,  from  a  faint  linger- 
ing gold  to  a  deep  purple,  merging  into 
blackness  under  the  shadow  of  a  cloud. 
The  peak  appealed  to  them  with  the 
extraordinary  fascination  which  great 
mountains  have  for  restless  folk  con- 
strained on  a  narrow  ridge.  Margaret 
expressed  the  longing  of  them  both  to 
invade  the  solitude  of  its  ice-fields  and 
camp  among  its  glaciers. 

"You  shall,"  Gerard  spoke  abstract- 
edly, as  if  registering  a  vow  to  himself. 
Margaret  did  not  answer. 

The  words  had  escaped  him-  'They 
were  part  of  his  day-dreams.  But  he 
was  no  mere  visionary;  the  castles  he 
built  in  the  air  generally  materialized. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said.  "I  si)oke 
like  an  oracle  It  was  an  instinct.  I 
am  sure  you  will."  It  was  not  the 
moment  to  explain. 

Margaret  rode  on  silently.  The 
words,  so  sudden  and  spontaneous,  per- 
plexed her.  Had  they  been  deliberate 
she  would  have  resented  them.  They 
recurred  to  her  again  and  again 
through  the  night,  and  she  interpreted 
them  different  ways,  half  angry  with 
herself  because  she  hesitated  to  admit 
their  only  possible  meaning.  In  spite 
of  herself,  when  her  eyes  closed  she 
saw  the  peak  and  a  white  tent  beside 
it,  like  twin  sugar-cones.  Hay  den  was 
haunted  by  the  s^me  vision. 

XL 

The  third  day  of  their  era  broke 
gloriously.  They  left  Gerkal  early,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  stood  by  the  cairn  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridge.  Overhead 
the  sky  was  cloudless.  The  air  was 
never  so  clear.  To  the  north  the  dis- 
tant snow-peaks  challenged  them — 
calm,  remote,  unchangeable.  To  the 
south  and  east  the  plains  stretched 
awaiy  to  a  far  horizon,  broken  by  the 
Sewaliks — purple,  green,  and  cobalt — 
and  veined  with  a  tissue  of  shimmer- 
ing silver  where  the  water-courses  had 
burst  their  channels.    A  mUe  to  the 


cast,  on  a  spur  of  the  ridge,  there  was 
a  hamlet  with  gray  stone  houses  clus- 
tered among  terraced  rlce-flelds.  They 
could  hear  women's  voices  and  the 
tinkling  of  cow-bells.  Beyond  the  vil- 
lage was  a  shrine  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  Just  where  the  hill  bevelled 
off  to  the  plain.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
mountain,  and  offered  a  new  goal  to 
their  roving  spirits. 

The  place  was  all  their  own  save 
for  a  solitary  vulture  which  hopped 
round  them  curiously,  attracted  to  the 
spot  for  some  unsavory  reason  known 
to  itself.  Hayden  picked  up  a  stone 
from  the  cairn  to  throw  at  it. 

"Look,  at  this!"  he  said.  "I  believe 
it's  an  image." 

They  examined  the  heap  of  stones. 
It  was  something  more  than  a  cairn, 
rather  a  rude  plinth,  or  primitive  al- 
tar, with  a  horizontal  slab  of  stone  on 
it,  against  which  was  propped  a  row  of 
little  men,  or  goblins,  or  gods.  The 
one  which  Gerard  had  taken  up  might 
have  been  a  freak,  a  miniature  of  the 
ghoulish  faces  on  the  rock;  but  the 
thing  was  repeated  in  little  chips  of 
gneiss  with  bulging  contours  dimly 
suggesting  head  and  waist 

Margaret  was  exploring  the  other 
side  of  the  calm.  "Look  at  this  dear 
bogie!"  she  said. 

"Did  yon  ever  see  anything  so 
quaint?"  And  she  held  up  a  gross 
stone  god,  the  kind  of  Idol  that  Hinds 
have  appeased  since  the  days  before 
Rlmmoh. 

There  were  five  of  them  in  a  niche 
under  a  ledge  of  slate,  no  two  alike,  but 
all  the  authentic  genii  of  the  place. 
Margaret's  bogie  was  placid  and  obe8e» 
its  companions  elfish,  malignant,  sattr^ 
leal,  the  work  of  some  uncouth  herds- 
man or  anchorite  who  lived  alone  in  a 
hut,  the  neighbor  of  the  invisible,  lis- 
tening to  the  voices  hi  the  pine-trees, 
and  watching  the  gnomes  peep  through 
the  gray  mist  They  told  an  artleen 
legend    of    haunted    woods,    brooding 
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presences  in  the  rain,  the  straggle  be- 
tween the  tutelary  and  the  malignant. 
Looking  at  them  one  could  understand 
the  sculptor's  apprehensions,  his  timid 
groping  intimacy  with  the  unseen. 

Margaret  was  fascinated.  But  she 
and  Gerard  were  in  love  with  every 
stick  and  stone  of  dear  earth.  They 
trod  on  consecrated  ground*  When 
Margaret  stooped  to  detach  a  delicate 
pink  begonia  blossom  all  huddled 
among  the  ferns  in  a  crevice  of  the 
rock,  Qerard  watched  her  fingers  play- 
ing lightly  over  the  dewy-patterned 
leaves,  and  became  the  helpless  cap- 
tive of  a  brown  curl  that  fell  over  the 
nape  of  her  neck.  She  stood  on  the 
knife-edge  of  a  crag  and  watched  an 
eagle  swoop  across  the  ridge,  its 
shadow  pursuing  over  the  grassy  hum- 
mocks underneath.  She  was  at  home 
on  the  mountains  and  in  the  woods. 
Gerard  had  never  seen  a  woman  tread 
so  surely  over  the  fallen  trunks  and 
loose  broken  boulders.  Beasts  that 
fled  at  clumsy  footsteps  waited  her 
approach.  They  surprised  a  doe  gooral 
half  asleep  in  a  hollow,  which  turned 
and  stared  at  her  before  plunging 
down  the  glade.  And  she  could  be 
still:  when  she  leant  against  a  pine- 
tmnk  the  butterflies  would  settle  on 
her  glove.  They  threaded  the  woods 
silently,  and  when  they  spoke  it  was 
not  of  themselves.  Gerard  had  looked 
forward  to  hearing  her  talk  of  the  early 
associations  of  her  life,  her  home,  her 
girlhood,  her  school,  her  travels.  These 
were  golden  fields  to  explore.  Tet  he 
was  content;  he  learnt  how  Intimate 
impersonal  talk  can  be,  what  a  subtle 
web  of  sympathy  it  weaves  with  its  un- 
spoken  confidences,  and  the  suggestion 
of  being  side  by  side  and  sharing 
things  through  common  inheritance. 
Margaret  had  called  the  image  her  dear 
bogie.  It  was  congenial  to  the  place, 
as  Pan  to  Arcady,  or  Syrinx  to  the 
reed-fringed  pool.  Gerard  thought  it  a 
happy  phrase.      It  was  dear  because 


Margaret  had  found  it  and  because  it 
hud  been  waiting  there  perhaps  since 
years  before  either  was  born,  to  greet 
them  both  in  the  hour  and  place  that 
would  merge  them  into  one. 

He  propped  the  image  up  against  the 
breakfast  basket  '*His  Obesity  will 
preside,"  he  said,  and  busied  himself 
with  the  fire  while  Margaret  unpacked. 

IIL 

Before  they  left  the  knoll  Margaret 
was  his  own.  The  woods  had  Joined 
them.  This  mystery  of  sweet  woman- 
hood was  his  to  unfold  before  he  knew 
what  rare  influences  had  fashioned  her. 
They  passed  almost  imperceptibly  from 
plans  for  the  hour  to  plans  for  all  time. 
Folk  would  have  called  it  the  oddest 
wooing.  They  were  just  Captain  JHay- 
den  and  Miss  Fettes,  then  Gerard  and 
Margaret  The  stars  had  been  work- 
ing to  bring  them  together  to  serve  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  This  all-suf- 
ficient fact  they  knew,  and  no  more. 

The  sun  shone;  the  sky  was  a  flaw- 
less arc  of  blue;  the  plains  glimmered 
below.  But  the  beauty  and  peace  and 
unwonted  sunshine  could  not  make 
them  any  happier  than  they  were. 
They  accepted  it  all  as  part  of  their 
gift.  The  brightness  of  the  outer 
world  only  reflected  their  own;  it  might 
have  been  conjured  up  by  them.  The 
magic  was  In  themnelves.  If  Nature 
unpiickered  her  brow  and  breathed 
balm  for  theJr  sakes,  she  was  con- 
strained; she  could  not  do  anything 
else. 

They  lay  for  hours  on  the  warm 
grassy  knoll  almost  too  happy  for  con- 
nect(Ml  speech.  For  long  minutes  they 
would  say  nothing.  Gerard  gazed  ot 
her  qiiiet  profile  as  one  looks  into  a 
deep  clear  pool,  trying  to  discover  the 
outlines  of  things  hidden  and  myste- 
rious, stirred  with  a  hazy  suggestion 
towards  the  surface  by  some  undercur- 
rent of  swaying  back  into  obscure 
depths.      Margaret  smiled. 
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'Yon  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  the 
Spblnx/'  she  said.  When  ahe  spoke  or 
laughed,  Gerard  thou^t  the  most 
beautiful  thing  about  her  was  her 
yolca  He  would  have  crawled  over 
flints  for  miles  on  his  bare  knees  to 
hear  her  speak.  The  silences  vibrated 
with  her  last  words.  They  had  noth- 
ing eloquent  to  say—Just  the  few  things 
that  have  always  been  said,— but  their 
talk  sounded  to  each  like  a  kind  of 
Joyous  pagan  Benedicite. 

"I  can  smell  the  pines." 

*'It  is  the  first  time  since  May.*' 

"The  woods  have  done  it/'  Margaret 
quoted  half-unconsciously.  Gerard  did 
not  agree. 

"It  would  have  been  Just  the  same 
anywhere/'  he  said.  "In  the  Under- 
ground, or  at  Glapham  Junction." 

"Two  days  ago  I  would  have  flown 
to  Olapham,  if  I  had  had  the  chance. 
Anywhere  out  of  Gerkal." 

"Two  days  ago  I  had  packed  to  go 
down.  I  was  three  days  without 
knowing  you  were  hera" 

She  asked  him  about  his  leave,  and 
he  told  her  he  could  take  three  months' 
furlough  any  day  he  liked,  and  he  had 
thought  of  going  home. 

"Home?    Where?" 

They  laughed  at  their  ignorance  of 
each  other.  Neither  knew  from  what 
stock  or  soil  the  other  sprang.  Mar- 
garet wondered  if  Gerard's  father  was 
the  hero  of  Bodistan;  she  knew  all  the' 
frontier  annals.  He  was;  Margaret 
was  glad.  Gerard  learnt  that  Mar- 
garet lived  at  Fettes — her  family  had 
given  the  place  its  name.  There  was 
romance  in  that.  She  seemed  to 
breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  heather, 
and  the  gorse,  and  the  pines.  She 
carried  herself  like  a  girl  who  had 
leant  against  the  wind  on  the  moors. 

He  plied  her  with  question.  Had 
she  another  name?  Did  she  know 
Portsmouth,  where  his  old  father  lived? 
Was  she  fond  of  bunting? 

She    had    another   name.       It    was 


Teresita:  a  Spanish  aunt  had  given  it 
her.  She  did  not  know  Portsmouth. 
She  loved  hunting.  The  least  inflec- 
tion of  her  sweet  voice  left  him  with 
the  sense  of  having  listened  to  a  ver- 
dict As  she  spoke  he  became  aware 
of  an  unwonted  respect  for  Spain,  a 
detached  pity  for  Portsmouth,  an  in- 
creased devotion  to  the  chase. 

The  future  absorbed  them.  One 
thing  was  certain — ^they  muat  spend 
Gerard's  furlough  together.  He  had 
to  be  back  for  the  cavairy-camp  at 
Nowshera  in  the  third  week  of  Novem- 
ber, so  he  must  apply  for  leave  at 
once.  They  thought  of  home,  but 
there  was  no  time.  Portsmouth  and 
Fettes  must  wait  till  next  year.  They 
spoke  of  many  places,  but  all  the  while 
neither  of  them  had  forgotten  the  peak. 
It  had  certainly  precipitated  things, 
Margaret  thought  of  Gerard's  ab- 
stracted "you  shall,"  and  the  unbidden 
vision  it  had  called  up  for  her  as  her 
eyes  closi^  In  Gerard's  mind  the 
peak  was  suffused  from  the  first  with 
a  kind  of  hymeneal  glow.  He  looked 
towards  the  North.  It  had  emerged 
again,  rising  from  its  bed  of  cloud  like 
Aphrodite  from  the  foam — remote, 
mysterious,  of  sovereign  purity,  appeal- 
ing to  him  with  its  irresistible  chal- 
lenge. 

"Look."  he  said,  pointing  to  it.  "It 
is  calling  us." 

*But ,"  said  Margaret. 

'It  would  mean  that  we  must  marry 
at  once." 

"But    where.    When ?" 

"There  is  a  church  and  a  milliner  in 
Simla.  The  road  to  the  snows  lies 
straight  on.    It  is  on  the  way." 

Margaret  gave  a  despairing  little 
sigh. 

"I  suppose  we  had  better  be  quick," 
she  said,  "if  we  are  going  to  do  it  in 
your  leave." 

What  Gerard  said  or  did  is  not  for 
profane  ears.  It  was  proper  to  the 
occasion. 
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IV. 

"I  Bhould  love  it  but  I  would  not* 
dream  of  taking  it" 

Bfargaret  was  pleading  for  His 
Obesity.  She  had  said  she  coveted 
him,  so  Oerard  was  for  taking  him 
home.  The  idol  was  wise  and  friendly. 
It  looked  as  if  it  had  known  they  would 
come — as  if  it  had  known  everything, 
while  they  knew  nothing.  It  had 
waited  at  the  summit  of  the  peak  to 
preside  at  their  wooing;  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  their  era.  Clearly  it  was 
destined  to  be  their  totem,  their  phylac- 
tery, to  smUe  enigmatically  on  the 
world  from  tiieir  door  wherever  they 
moved  house  or  pitched  camp.  It  was 
dearer  to  Margaret  than  precious 
stones,  but  she  would  not  take  it  But 
Gerard  overbore  her.  He  would  see 
the  headman  of  the  village  the  next 
day.  He  would  take  his  orderly  with 
him;  he  would  easily  make  it  all 
right  If  folk  could  be  discovered 
with  any  proprietary  rights  in  the 
image  he  would  find  a  way  to  square 
them.  He  would  give  them  a  gilded 
image  of  Shlv  if  they  wished,  or  a 
feast,  or  a  sacrifice  to  any  god  they 
liked.  It  was  not  likely  they  would 
refuse;  if  they  did  he  could  replace  the 
bogie  on  the  cairn.  . 

Gerard  knew  nothing  of  the  subtle 
Hindu.  He  was  at  home  with  his  own 
Tiwanas  and  Derajats,  big-boned,  hard- 
bitten men  who  rode  like  the  devil  and 
howled  as  they  lowered  their  lances. 
These  good  fellows  had  no  scruples  or 
sentiments  which  did  not  concern  their 
itasat  (honor)  or  their  womenklnd.  Ger- 
ard was  a  great  Bahadur  among  them, 
and  he  was  used  to  having  his  own 
way.  They  respected  him  for  it  and 
took  care  that  prejudices  which  they 
did  not  share  should  not  interfere  with 
his  comfort.  He  would  have  been 
scandalized  sometimes  if  he  had  known 
how  they  contrived  to  make  things 
smooth.  In  such  a  milieu  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  East  had  few  prob- 


lems for  him.  There  were  no  two 
ways  of  looking  at  this  one.  Margaret 
wanted  her  dear  bogie;  she  should  have 
it,  and  it  was  his  business  to  arrange 
that  she  possessed  It  in  peace  of  mind. 

So  he  rode  home  with  His  Obesity 
under  his  arm. 

"We'll  go  to  the  village  to-morrow," 
he  said,  "and  explore  the  shrine  at  the 
same  tima    1*11  take  Ghazi  Khan." 

But  they  had  been  seen.  A  herds- 
woman  followed  them  distraught  along 
the  road  to  Gerkal,  until  she  was  out- 
distanced by  their  horses. 

In  the  evening  Margaret  was  ill  at 
ease. 

"Gerard,  dear,"  she  said,  "I  wish 
we  hadn't  taken  it" 

"Ter-res-sit-ta  mi-a,"  he  said,  dwell- 
ing on  each  honeyed  syllable  as  if  he 
loved  speech  and  were  about  to  be  de- 
prived of  it  for  ever,  "we'll  take  it  back 
to-morrow  and  leave  it  there  if  the 
people  won't  give  it  us  willingly." 

"Shall  I  sing  you  a  Spanish  song?" 

Gkrard  was  forgiven.  When  Mar- 
garet sang  he  felt  as  if  the  marrow  In 
his  bones  were  melting.  He  was 
afraid  that  if  he  did  not  bite  his  lips 
hard  and  try  to  think  about  something 
else  he  would  weep  like  a  child..  Only 
once  had  he  known  the  same  exalta- 
tion,— it  was  among  the  thunder  of 
hoofs  and  cries  of  his  Derajats  when 
he  rode  at  the  bead  of  his  men  to 
charge  a  position  over  the  Malakand. 

Mrs.  Ghlcester  joined  them.  She 
called  them  both  mad  people,  but  when 
Gerard  had  gone  she  said  he  was  a 
dear. 

"I  feel  dreadfully  responsible,"  she 
said.  "But  I  suppose  a  man  who 
keeps  six  polo  ponies  can  support  a 
wife.  Do  you  know  he  is  the  best 
Number  Two  in  the  Punjab?" 

During  the  night  His  Obesity  fell 
from  his  shelf,  like  Dagon,  but  with 
less  disaster  to  himself.  Margaret 
heard  the  fall  and  the  crash  of  her 
hostess's  china.      She  put  on  her  dress- 
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Ing-gown  and  found  the  god  lying  with  wrapped  him  up  in  homely  brown  pa- 

a   smile    more    sardonic   than   benign  per  and  laid  him  tenderly  on  the  sofa 

amidst  the  mins  on  the  floor.       She  out  of  mischiefs  way. 
Blackwood**  Magasine.  Edmund  Oondler, 

(To  l>e  concluded.) 


THE  EECENT  TROUBLES  IN  CATALONIA. 


When  the  exaggerated  and  ridiculous 
rumors  of  a  wide-spread  revolution  in 
Spain  first  reached  Paris,  there  were 
those  who  predicted  an  immediate  fall 
of  the  Monarchy.  Correspondents, 
stopped  from  entering  Spain,  encamped 
at  Gerb^e,  and  fed  their  journals  with 
wild  stories  of  a  successful  revolution, 
which  had  swept  Catalonia  and  held 
Barcelona  in  the  throes  of  a  bloody 
struggle.  The  interruption  of  train 
service  and  the  cutting  of  the  telegraph 
wires  gave  credence  to  their  reports. 
I  was  asked  to  go  to  Barcelona  to  get 
the  real  facts,  and  afterwards  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  reported  storm-centres  in 
Oatalonia.  So  I  went  from  Marseilles 
to  Barcelona  in  a  specially-chartered 
steamer  (the  regular  services  were  can- 
celledy,  took  my  news  by  sea  to  Port 
Vendres,  where  was  the  nearest  French 
telegraph  office,  and  then  returned 
overland  Into  the  province  of  Gerona. 
Both  in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast 
I  visited  a  number  of  cities  from 
which  trouble  had  been  reported,  and 
gradually  worked  my  way  back  to 
Barcelona  by  train  and  carriage.  My 
investigation  was,  of  necessity,  a  hasty 
one.  But  It  had  the  merit  of  being 
made  immediately  following  "the  most 
sorrowful  week,"  as  the  last  week  in 
July  is  feelingly  called  by  the  Cat- 
alan Press.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
interviewing  alcaldes,  military  officials, 
business  men,  and  Republican  and 
Carllst  leaders. 

While  the  smoke  was  still  rising  from 
the  burned  convents  and  churches  of 
Barcelona,  I  had  sent  a  message  to 
my  newspaper,  which  might  be  sum- 


marized briefly  as  follows:  The  revo- 
lutionary movement,  developing  sud- 
denly from  an  anti-war  demonstration, 
had  at  first  the  universal  sympathy  of 
all  classes,  even  to  the  point  of  armed 
resistance;  but  the  anarclilstlc  tenden- 
cies of  the  mob,  which  resulted  in  de- 
plorable excesses,  alienated  the  better 
elements.  They  withdrew,  and  the 
movement  collapsed.  A  trip  through 
upper  Catalonia,  and  a  second  visit  to 
Barcelona,  confirmed  this  Judgment, 
more  tersely  expressed  by  an  earnest 
and  conservative  propagandist  thus: 
"The  anarchists  have  spoiled  every- 
thing." 

Within  a  week  after  the  sensational 
headlines  of  many  journals  had  an- 
nounced a  widespread  revolution  and 
the  imminent  overthrow  of  the 
dynasty,  the  real  truth  began  to  appear. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  been  no 
revolution  in  Spain,  nor  had  one  been 
seriously  contemplated.  The  outbreaks 
were  confined  to  Barcelona  and  a  few 
other  cities  and  villages  of  Catalonia, 
such  as  Sabadell,  Mataro,  Badalona, 
Anglte,  San  Felfu  Guixols,  and 
Palamos.  Sabadell  had  been  the  only 
interior  point  where  it  had  been  at  all 
serious.  The  other  centres  were  coast 
cities,  whose  disorderly  uprisings  were 
doomed  to  speedy  suppression  upon  the 
arrival  of  troops  by  sea.  Outside  of 
Barcelona  and  its  suburbs,  where,  per- 
haps, three  hundred  were  killed  and 
seven  or  eight  hundred  wounded,  there 
was  little,  if  any,  resistance  to  the 
military. 

I  want  to  note  here  that  the  Press 
exaggerations   are   chargeable   to  the 
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stupidity  of  the  military  censorship, 
for  whose  existence  and  methods  there 
was  absolutely  no  reason.  Although 
the  telegraph  wires  were  cut  and  the 
mails  arrested,  an  English  cable  from 
Barcelona  to  Marseilles  was  always 
working.  Had  the  Captain-Gkneral  al- 
lowed properly  accredited  correspond- 
ents to  send  out  the  exact  truth,  day 
by  day,  the  Catalan  troubles  would 
have  been  a  four  days'  sensation — 
promptly  superseded  by  aviation  or 
some  more  important  interest.  Will 
censors  never  learn  that  their  severity 
generally  defeats  the  very  end  they  are 
endeavoring  to  serve?  The  world  of 
to-day  must  have  news.  In  serving 
their  clientele  newspapers  much  prefer 
to  set  forth  facts,  but  if  facts  are  not 
forthcoming,  rumors  must  needs  be 
"played  up,"  no  matter  how  slight  the 
foundation  for  them. 

In  spite  of  their  exaggeration,  the 
Catalan  troubles  have  their  import,  and 
their  lessons  are  not  only  for  Spain, 
but  for  the  world  at  large.  Two  of 
these  lessons  are  so  broad  in  their 
scope  and  bear  so  directly  upon  society 
that  I  propose  to  discuss  them  briefly, 
in  a  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive 
way.  The  field  they  open  is  very 
great 

L 

The  C4ttalans  of  all  deuces  have  strong 
Republican  svmpathiea,  nurtured  Inf  ^d 
government;  Jmt  a  distaste  for  lawless- 
ness and  a  desire  for  industrial  and  oomr 
meroial  prosperity  are  influences  poiccrfut 
enough  to  prevent  the  advtmoement  of  a 
poHtioal  propaganda  by  an  appeal  to 
arms. 

Barcelona  is  the  most  important  city 
of  Spain,  and,  by  its  manufacturing 
and  shipping  interests,  ranks  among 
the  great  cities  of  the  world.  The 
whole  of  Catalonia  follows  worthily 
the  lead  of  its  metropolis.  It  is  a  rich 
country,  inhabited  by  enterprising,  so- 
ber, industrious  people,  not  without  ed- 
ucation,  and   possessing  in   some  re- 


spects characteristics  which  are  more 
Anglo-Saxon  than  Spanish  6t  French. 
Brought  by  ties  of  blood,  by  pro- 
pinquity, and  by  commerce,  into  closer 
relationship  with  France  than  with 
the  kingdom  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  they  have  inherent  Republican 
tendencies,  and,  from  the  pinnacle  of 
their  industrial  well-being,  have  re- 
garded with  little  patience  the  pitiful 
incapacity  of  their  Government,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  their  close  neigh- 
bor. The  success  of  the  third  Repub- 
lican France  has  made  Catalonia  en- 
vious. The  unhappy  struggles  in 
Cuba,  followed  by  the  American  war 
with  its  attendant  loss  of  colonies  and 
navy,  affected  Catalonia  deeply.  The 
law  allowing  redemption  from  military 
service,  so  fatal  to  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  Spain's  army,  ofiTends  the  Catalan 
sense  of  Justice  and  democratic  In- 
stinct The  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  and 
other  recent  legislation  or  lack  of  it, 
e.g.j  the  admission  of  the  expelled 
French  religious  orders  without  proper 
restrictions  or  conditions,  has  awak- 
ened Ckitalonla's  resentment. 

So  much  in  brief  for  the  causes 
which  have  fostered.  Republicanism 
and  hostility  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  army.  One  has  but  to  study 
the  election  returns  in  Catalonia  for 
the  past  decade  to  note  the  rapid 
growth  and  universal  prevalence  of 
Republicanism.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  it  among  the  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential men  of  a  community.  Ask 
them,  and  they  confess  their  political 
creed  with  perfect  candor.  Its  ex- 
istence among  local  officials  is  shown 
by  their  compromising  attitude  in  the 
face  of  the  uprising's  in  many  places. 
That  it  is  believed  to  permeate  the 
locally-recruited  military  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  first  two  days 
of  the  Barcelona  troubles  the  Captain- 
General's  failure  to  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  barricades  and  the  burning  of 
churches  and  convents  is  explainable 
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only  on  tlie  ground  of  his  having  no 
confidence  in  his  men.  These  soldiers 
were  also,  cheered  to  the  echo  by  the 
mobs.  But  the  tremendous  force  of 
the  sentiment  was  demonstrated  be- 
yond doubt  when  barricades  were 
raised  in  all  quarters  of  the  city  with 
cheers  and  willing  aid,  and  the  first 
defence  of  those  barricades  was  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  low  and  vicious 
elements.  Certainly,  at  the  beginning, 
all  Barcelona  was  compromised. 

If  rampant  anarchism  and  vandalism 
had  not  displayed  itself  so  rapidly  and 
Irresistibly  among  the  lower  classes, 
the  Grovernment  would  have  found  a 
serious  task  upon  its  hands  in  quelling 
a  revolt  which  had  evidently  behind  it 
the  good  wishes  of  the  mass  of  Barce- 
lonans.  As  soon  as  this  tendency 
gained  the  ascendant,  however,  the  de- 
cent Republicans  abandoned  the  cause. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  this  desertion.  It  was  immediate 
and  decisive.  By  burning  convents 
and  churches,  by  threatening  factories, 
by  blackmailing,  by  displaying  a  wild 
and  vicious  conception  of  "liberty,"  the 
mobs  everywhere  sounded  their  death- 
knell  and  passed  conclusve  judgment 
on  their  cause.  It  was  all  over,  the 
incipient  revolution,  from  that  moment. 

The  last  week  of  July  in  Barcelona 
revealed  a  spirit  of  Republicanism. 
But  it  revealed,  at  the  same  time,  the 
glorious  fact  with  which  the  propagan- 
dist of  the  present  day  must  reckon, 
with  which  the  hot-headed  dreamer  of 
the  continental  boulevard  caf^,  who 
vainly  believes  that  history  will  repeat 
Itself,  must  cool  his  ardor,  namely,  that 
modern  civilization  will  not  tolerate 
lawlessness,  nor  suffer  its  industrial 
and  commercial  prosperity  to  be  re- 
tarded or  weakened  for  any  cause 
whatsoever.  I  use  the  term  modern 
civilization  as  a  personification  of  the 
great  mass  of  all  classes  in  every  coun- 
try where  the  light  of  popular  educa- 
tion has   thrown    its   beneficent  rays. 


Barcelona,  and  some  other  Catalan  cit- 
ies, were  deceived,  but  only  momen- 
tarily. The  awakening  was  immediate 
and  tremendous!  Change  the  Govern-' 
ment?  Well,  yes,  we  want  nothing 
better  than  a  reformed  or  even  a  new 
Government  But  if  it  is  going  to  in- 
volve lawlessness,  and  the  injury  of 
our  business,  the  security  of  our  prop- 
erty, the  interruption  of  our  commerce, 
no!  Thus  reasoned  half  a  million  peo- 
ple in  the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  their 
fiat  ended  the  "revolution." 

I  was  the  first  person  to  enter  Pala- 
mos  after  the  ignominious  fall  of  the 
"Republic"  there.  A  prominent  busi- 
ness man,  in  describing  the  reign  of 
terror  which  had  lasted  six  days,  ended 
with  these  significant  words:  "I  have 
been  a  Republican  for  many  years:  I 
am  still.  For  I  believe  in  a  Republi- 
can form  of  government,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  have  it  some  day.  Before  last 
week  I  confess  that  I  even  looked  fa- 
vorably upon  a  revolutfon.  But  God 
knows  that  if  all  which  happened  h^e 
Is  co-incident  with  getting  a  Republic, 
why,  I'll  stick  to  Alfonso  XIIL"  In 
different  places  I  recorded  similar  sen- 
timents from  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

We  do  not  want  to,  nor  could  we 
if  we  wished,  get  away  from  the  happy 
fact  that  education  and  the  rapprodhe- 
meni  of  nations,  and  different  parts  of 
the  same  nation,  through  increased  and 
better  means  of  transportation,  and 
through  the  present-day  intricacy  and 
wide  range  of  investments  and  busi- 
ness interests,  are  irresistible  peace- 
making factors,  destined  to  put  an  end 
to  internal  and  international  wars. 
The  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  Cata- 
lan troubles  Is  of  world  inter<est,  for 
almost  everywhere  in  Europe,  under 
similar  circumstances,  there  would  be 
a  similar  outcome. 

II. 
The  eudden  development  of  Ihe  move- 
ment along  the  lines  of  lawlenneeB  dmu 
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OMtrated,  at  the  9mne  moment,  the  atrong 
hcM  0/  anatohietie  prifto^^to  upon  the 
uneducated  worbing-elaeaee,  ami  the  im- 
potenoe  of  anarchism  to  wUhttand  the 
forces  of  law  and  order,  when  once  ea> 
erted. 

For  many  years  Barcelona  has  been 
noted  as  a  centre  of  anarchism,  and  Its 
Inhabitants  have  held  a  justly-earned 
reputation  for  excesses.      The  bomb- 
throwing  is   still  recent   history.    In- 
flammatory journals*  which  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  long  ago  to  have  sup- 
pressed, have  been  circulating  assidu- 
ously throughout  Catalonia,  and  have 
poisoned  the  minds  of  uneducated  peo- 
ple.      The     anti-clerical     propaganda 
found  fruit,  the  moment  the  restraint 
of  ciTll  authority  was  removed.  In  the 
wholesale    burning   of    monastic    and 
conventual  establishments,  and  even  of 
churches,  in  the  desecration  of  tombs, 
and  in  the  unspeakable  mutilation  of 
some  priests  and  religious.      Threats 
were  made  to  destroy  factories  and 
loot  banks.     In  one  city  the  municipal 
buildings  were  burned.      The  blatant 
anarchy  of  a   mob,  drunken   through 
temporary  success,    is  shown    by    the 
people  of  Palamos,  who,  despite   the 
protests  and  pleadings  of  a  respectable 
Republican   Junta,   made  a  round   of 
their  employers,  and  threatened  to  blow 
up   their   homes   if   money   were   not 
forthcoming. 

But  there  is  no  cohesive  power,  no 
readiness  to  die  for  principle,  in   an- 

« 

archlsm.  The  solitary  instances  where 
an  anarchist  dies  with  his  bomb  are 
those  of  desperate  Ishmaels.  who 
would  otherwise  have  dropped  off  the 
bridge  into  the  river.  Concerted  an- 
archism is  never  found  except  in  a 
mob,  where  each  man's  daring  is  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  another's  body, 
and  whose  only  power  is  in  lack  of  op- 
position to  its  actions. 

Mob  psychology  is  the  same  to-day 
as  it  ever  was,  the  same  in  Spain  as  in 
Turkey,  or  Italy,  or  Prance,  or  Eng- 


land, or  America.  I  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  barricades  in  Bar- 
celona. They  were  admirably  con- 
structed at  strategic  points,  and,  if  de- 
fended, could  only  have  been  taken  af- 
ter much  loss  of  life.  But  they  were 
to  witness  no  such  desperate  struggles 
as  have  always  bathed  a  Paris  barri- 
cade in  blood.  They  were  not  taken 
because  of  the  lack  of  fire-arms  or  the 
concentration  against  them  of  over- 
whelming forces.  Nor  were  they  the 
scene,  as  some  journals  reported,  of 
gruesome  slaughter.  The  Republican 
element,  redoubtable  and  capable  of  re- 
sisting, had  deserted  them  in  disgust. 
Then,  when  the  military  trained  artil- 
lery upon  them,  the  anarchists  scurried 
to  their  holes  like  rats.  The  **revoIu- 
tion*'  had  collapsed. 

It  was  the  same  story  everywhere 
else.    A  column  entered  Sabadell  with- 
out resistance.       Badalona  struck  its 
colors  upon  the  arrival  of  a  gunboat 
At  Palamos,  where  terror  had  really 
reigned  for  six  days,  where  the  Spanish 
flag  had  been  hauled  down  and  the 
birth  of  a  new  r^ime  joyously  cele- 
brated  by   debauches   and   blackmail, 
backed  by  dynamite,  the  death  of  the 
"Republic"   was   ludicrous.       The  ex- 
ultant populace,  not  even  waiting  for 
the    landing    of    troops.    Immediately 
ceased  their  carousings  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  houses.       Not  the 
slightest  resistance  was  made,  not  a 
sound  uttered,  when  a  small  detach- 
ment of  soldiers,  guns  in  hand,  went 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city, 
arresting     the     ringleaders     in     their 
houses.    It  was  a  bulletless  and  sabre- 
less  conquest  of  the  formidable  "ter- 
rorists."   Three  days  later  I  saw  the 
batch  of  forty  or  fifty  prisoners  leaving 
Palamos  for  a  military  prison  in  the  in- 
terior,   under    guard    of   six    soldiers. 
The  factories  were  working,  the  long- 
shoremen were  busy  unloading  vessels. 
A  mere  half-dozen  old  women,  waUing 
and  wringing  their  hands,  saw  the  pris- 
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oners  off.  Everyone  was  attending  to 
his  business,  for  the  relief  ship  bad 
left  twenty  soldiers  to  keep  order  in 
Palamos,  and,  as  the  city  has  only 
eight  thousand  inhabitants,  their 
cause  was  hopeless  in  the  face  of  such 
a  garrison! 

I  have  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities 
of  observing  mobs  in  different  coun- 
tries.     One  can  be  most  careful  and 
conservative  in  his  statements,  and  yet 
say  with  utmost  boldness  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  purpose,  no  matter  how 
great   its   number,   the   success   of   a 
mob  is  directly  and  justifiably  to  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties.   For  nothing  in  the  world  is  eas- 
ier than  to  suppress  a  mob.    To  shoot 
is  drastic.    A  charge  of  mounted  po- 
lice  with   sticks   and — all  is   over!    I 
happened  to  be  in  Adana,  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, on  the  14th  April  of  this  year,  by 
the  side  of  the  Pasha  in  the  central 
market,  when  the  Turkish  mob  began 
to  gather  to  loot  and  kill.    In  vain  I 
begged  him  to  charge  with  his  guard 
of  soldiers,  to  fire  one  volley  In  the  air. 
He  turned  away  and  walked  back  to 
his  office,  where  he  eat  smoking,  end- 
less cigarettes  for  the  next  forty-eight 
hours.      In  the  meantime,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  were  several  hundred 
well-armed    soldiers    under    his    com- 
mand,   a   massacre   raged   which    de- 
stroyed the  better  part  of  that  unhappy 
city  and  cost  the  lives  of  thousands. 
One   volley    at    the    beginning    would 
have  prevented  the  massacre. 

The  story  of  San  Feliu  Guixols  is 
proof  of  this.  San  FeUu  is  a  cork  port, 
only  an  hour  by  carriage  from 
Palamos,  and  inhabited  by  exactly  the 
same  class  of  working-people.  The 
troubles  started  in  the  same  way.  A 
church  and  a  school  were  burned.  The 
mob  then  turned  to  attack  a  convent 
The  alcalde  had  been  irresolute,  and 
refused  either  to  demit  his  office  or 
to  give  orders  to  disperse  the  people. 
But  fortunately  there  was  a  high-spir- 


ited young  captain  in  command  of  the 
Customs  guard.  His  spirit  must  have 
burned  with  indignation  and  contempt, 
as  did  the  young  Corsican's  on  the 
night  of  the  twelfth  Vend^mlaire  of 
the  year  Four,  when  he  witnessed  Gen- 
eral M6nou's  irresolution  in  the  face  of 
the  Paris  populace.  Like  Napoleon, 
he  knew  how  easily  a  mob  could  be 
dispersed.  So,  when  the  convent  was 
threatened,  he  waited  no  longer  for  or- 
ders, but  joined  to  his  Customs  guard 
the  four  or  five  Ouardiaa  OMles  of  the 
town — I  think  his  force  amounted  to 
thUrteen  in  all — and  started  for  the 
mob.  A  volley  was  fired  in  the  air.  It 
was  enough.  While  Palamos  near  by 
was  in  the  throes  of  the  Terror  day  af- 
ter day,  San  Felfu  Guixols  remained  in 
a  state  of  perfect  peace. 

The  world  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
anarchism.    The  damage  it  does,  the 
stir  it  creates,  will  ever  be  sporadic 
and  momentary.      The  shameful  out- 
breaks in  Catalonia,  so  easily  avoida- 
ble, and,   when  force  was  shown,  so 
easily  suppressed,  should  teach  the  im- 
potence of  anarchism  in  the  face  of 
the  forces  of  law  and  order.    But  they 
showed  that  the  poison  of  the  prop- 
aganda had  permeated  far  and  thor- 
oughly.   The  old  adage  of  the  ounce 
of  prevention  worth  the  pound  of  cure 
fits  here.    If  Governments  could  only 
bring  themselves  to  go  after  propagan- 
dists of  anarchism  and  the  instigators 
of   lawlessness   and   assassination   for 
political  ends  with  the  same  relentless 
energy  and  punish  them  with  the  same 
relentless  severity  which  they  employ 
against   counterfeiters,    these   disturb- 
ing elements  in  the  peace  of  a  com- 
munity would  disappear.    We  make  no 
greater  error  than  when  we  allow  indi- 
viduals   or   societies,    which    conspire 
against  life  and  property,  to  assemble 
and  talk  and  publish  unmolested,  be- 
cause of  the  fear  we  have  of  infringing 
upon  personal  liberty,  the  right  of  pub- 
lic speech,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Press. 


John. 
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Having  merely  suggested  two  lessons 
from  the  recent  Catalan  troubles,  I  can* 
not  refrain,  in  closing,  from  expressing 
my  belief  that  the  last  week  of  July 
will  prove  a  great  blessing  to  Barce- 
lona, and  to  Spain  in  general.  Separa- 
tism, never  more  than  an  impracticable 
dream,  has  disappeared  for  the  pres- 
ent Carlism  is  a  lost  cause,  only  kept 
alive  for  the  sake  of  personal  politi- 
cal ends  and  as  a  wholesome  Damo- 
clean  sword  to  induce  the  present  Gov- 
ernment to  behave  itself.  If  there  is  a 
conflict  in  Spain,  it  will  be  between  the 

Tht  Oontemponqr  Reylew. 


Monarchy  and  Republicanism,  with  the 
ballot-box  and  the  newspaper  for  weap- 
ons. Madrid  has  an  opportunity  to  win 
the  confidence  and  good-will  of  Catalo- 
nia, such  as  it  has  never  enjoyed  be- 
fore The  whole  world  wishes  well  to 
Spain  and  to  Barcelona.  Now  it  is  for 
the  King  and  his  Cabinet,  and  for  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Barcelona,  to 
profit  by  the  present  frame  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  take  measures  which  will 
insure  the  unbroken  peace  and  prosper- 
ity of  their  nation  and  Its  Queen  City. 

Herbert  Adams  Oibbons. 


JOHN. 

He*8  a  boy. 
And  that's  the  long  and  (chiefly)  the  short  of  it. 
And  the  point  of  it  and  the  wonderful  sport  of  it; 
A  two-year-old  with  a  taste  for  a  toy. 
And  two  chubby  flsts  to  clutch  it  and  grasp  it; 
And  two  fat  arms  to  embrace  it  and  clasp  it; 
And  a  short  stout  couple  of  sturdy  legs 
As  hard  and  as  smooth  as  ostrich  eggs; 
And  a  jolly  round  head,  so  fairly  round 
You  could  easily  roll  it, 
Or  take  it  and  bowl  it 
With  never  a  bump  along  the  ground. 

And,  as  to  his  cheeks,  they're  also  fat — 
I've  seen  them  in  ancient  prints  like  that, 

Where  a  wind-boy  high 

In  a  cloudy  sky 
Is  puffing  away  for  all  he's  worth. 

Uprooting  the  trees 

With  a  reckless  breeze. 
And  strewing  them  over  the  patient  earth. 
Of  raising  a  storm  to  wreck  the  ships 
With  the  work  of  his  lungs  and  cheeks  and  lips. 

Take  a  look  at  his  eyes;  I  put  it  to  you, 

Were  ever  two  eyes  more  truly  blue? 

If  you  went  and  worried  the  whole  world  through 

You'd  never  discover  a  bluer  blue; 

I  doubt  if  you'd  flnd  a  blue  so  true 

In  the  coats  and  scarves  of  a  Cambridge  crew. 


S68  John. 

And  hlfl  hair 

Is  a«  fair 
As  a  pretty  girl's, 
But  It's  right  for  a  boy  with  its  crisp,  short  cnrls 
All  a-gleam,  as  he  strtits  about 
With  a  laugh  and  a  shout, 
To  summon  his  sisternslayes  to  him 
For  his  Joyous  Majesty's  careless  whim. 

But  now,  as,  after  a  stand,  he  budges, 
And  sets  to  work  and  solemnly  trudges, 
Out  from  a  bush  there  springs  full  tilt 
His  four-legged  playmate — ^and  John  is  spilt 

She's  a  young  dog  and  a  strong  dog 

And  a  tall  dog  and  a  long  dog, 

A  Danish  lady  of  high  degree. 

Black  coat,  kind  eye  and  a  stride  that's  free. 

And  out  she  came 
Like  a  burst  of  flame, 

And  John, 
As  he  trudged  and  strutted 

Sturdily  on. 
Was  blindly  butted, 
And,  all  his  dignity  spent  and  gone, 
On  a  patch  of  clover 
Was  tumbled  over. 
His  two  short  legs  having  failed  to  score 
In  a  sudden  match  against  Lufra's  four. 

But  we  picked  him  up 

And  we  brushed  him  down, 
And  he  rated  the  pup 

With  a  dreadful  frown; 
And  then  he  laughed  and  he  went  and  hugged  her. 
Seized   her   tail    In   his   fist  and  tugged  her. 
And  80,  with  a  sister's  hand  to  guide  him. 
Continued  his  march  with  the  dog  beside  him. 

And  soon  he  waggles  bis  way  upstairs- 
He  does  it  alone,  though  he  finds  it  steep. 
He  is  stripped  and  gowned,  and  he  says  his  prayers. 
And  he  condescends 
To  admit  his  friends 
To  a  lev^  before  he  goes  to  sleep. 
•  He  thrones  it  there 

With  a  battered  bear 
And  a  tattered  monkey  to  form  his  Ooart, 
And,  having  come  to  the  «id  of  day, 
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Conceives  that  this  is  the  time  for  play 
And  every  possible  kind  of  sport 

Bnt  at  last,  tncked  in  for  the  hundredth  time, 
He  babbles  a  bit  of  nursery  rhyme, 
And  on  the  bed 
Droops  his  curly  round  head, 
Gives  one  long  sigh  of  unalloyed  content 
Over  a  day  so  well,  so  proudly  spent. 
Resigned  at  last  to  listen  and  obey 
And  so  begins  to  breathe  his  quiet  night  away. 


Punoh. 


R.  O.  Lehmann. 


THE  MID- VICTORIAN  CHURCH  AND  CHAPEL. 


We  can  conceive  a  scholar  of  the 
year  2000,  commissioned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Historical  Research  to 
write  an  account  of  nineteenth  century 
Bngland,  setting  aside  for  "special  ref- 
erence" four  writers  of  special  interest 
and  credit  The  first  would  certainly 
be  the  authoress  of  "Pride  and  Preju- 
dice," the  second  that  of  "Cranford." 
The  other  two,  we  think,  would  be  An- 
thony Trollope  —  the  TroUope  of  the 
Barsetshire  series  —  and  the  author 
who  still  calls  himself  "Mark  Ruther- 
ford."^ And  we  imagine  that  the 
"general  heading"  under  which  these 
writers  would  most  naturally  be 
grouped  would  be  "Mid- Victorian  An- 
glicanism and  Dissent,"  with  "cross 
references"  to  "Politics"  and  "Reli- 
gion." At  this  point  our  author's  diffi- 
culties would  begin.  "Barchester 
Towers"  aad  "Mark  Rutherford's  Auto- 
biography" are  both  works  of  genius, 
and  tliey  deal  with  almost  the  same 
period  of  time  and  the  same  general 
subject,  namely,  the  way  in  which  re- 
ligious thought  and  worship  were  or- 
ganized in  provincial  England  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago.  Yet  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  sharper  contrast  of  style 
and  literary  treatment.     The  writerH 

1  "Trollope's  Barohester  Novels."  Six  vol- 
nne*.   Bontledge.   Ss.eftoh. 

••The  Works  of  Mark  Bntherford."  Latest 
edition.    Unwin.  is.  eaoh. 

LIVING      AGE,      VOL.       XLV.  2300 


doubtless  were  widely  different  men, 
though  both  possess  the  same  quietness 
of  method,  the  same  distaste  for  the 
mere  atrepitus  verborwn,  the  imposing 
clash  and  picturesque  romance  of 
words.  Trollope  was,  above  all,  a  hu- 
moristic  writer,  a  dry  impassive  ob- 
server of  life.  "Mark  Rutherford,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  passionately  inter- 
ested in  his  subject,  and  of  all  English 
men  of  letters  comes  nearest  to  Rous- 
seau in  his  power  to  make  persona] 
experience  real  —  to  speak  of  himself 
and  to  thrill  his  listeners  with  the 
story.  And  of  the  two  writers,  the 
latter,  being  the  sincerer,  is  also  the 
more  trustworthy  as  an  historical  wit- 
ness. Trollope's  sense  of  fun,  like 
Dickens's,  overflowed  when  he  worked 
on  characters  so  purely  comic  as  Mrs. 
Proudie  or  the  Signora  Neroni.  In 
"Mark  Rutherford,"  not  only  is  the 
first-hand  knowledge  more  intimate, 
but  the  image  of  the  past  rises  un- 
troubled by  literary  waywardness,  and 
steeped  only  in  the  softened  light  of 
memory  and  emotion.  And,  therefore, 
on  the  whole,  the  Mid- Victorian  Chapel 
is  happier  in  its  chronicler  than  is  the 
Church  and  the  Cathedral  Close. 

Indeed,  Trollope,  fair-minded  as  he 
was,  and  interested  in  Anglicanism, 
could  hardly  bring  himself  to  discern 
any  special  spiritual  texture  in  the  life 
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of  tlie  average    Church   dignitary    of 
fifty  years  ago.    He  was  acutely  sen- 
sible of  its  dignity,  self-restraint,  pro- 
priety of  bearing;  and  Mr.  Slope,  his 
nearest  approach  to  a  clerical  villain, 
is  still  a  long  way  off  the  malignant 
plotter  of  the  "CurS  de  Tours."     But 
he  could  not  help  conceiving  the  £iS- 
tablishment  as  a  thoroughly  Erastlan 
institution,  not  vitally   moved  to   ex- 
tremes of  "High"  or  "Ix)w,"  but  rest- 
ing, broad-based,  on  endowments,  the 
landed  gentry,  the  State,  and  the  dio- 
cesan system.     Clericalism  was  a  pro- 
fession like  any  other:  and  the  great 
thing  In  it,  with  an  ample  handicap 
for  kind  deeds,  forbearance,  and  court- 
esy, was  the  race  for  preferment     A 
Bishopric  was  a  good  thing;  a  Deanery 
less  good;   a   Canonry  not  to  be  de- 
spised.    But  the  best  of  all  was  for 
your  side  to  win;  if  you  were  of  the 
Dean's  party  to  see  that  he  triumphed, 
if  of  the   Bishop's   to  trample  (with- 
out scandal)  on  the  foe.    Trollope*s  gal- 
lery of  clerical  portraits  contains  no 
saints,  unless  it  be  the  rather  negative 
Mr.  Harding:  even  the  fanatically  up- 
right Crawley  is  not  allowed  to  draw 
any  special  consolation  from  the  aus- 
tere practice  of  his  religion,  but  rather 
sustains  himself  in  his  trials  by  a  kind 
of  stoical   ferocity.      Nearly   all   Trol- 
lope*s    clerical    books    end    with    the 
double  prize  of  a  marriage  and  a  pre- 
ferment,  as   if   the  one   human  state 
were    intolerable    without    the    other. 
The  play  of  morals  is  of  the  faintest 
and   most  ironical  kind.     Within   the 
secluded     circle,     shielded     from     the 
grosser  passions,  appear  in  due  order 
the  clerical  Vices  and  Virtues,  gently 
pricking  or  restraining  their  subjects. 
The  former,  in  due  course,  retire  foiled. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Robarts  almost,  but  not 
quite,    outruns    the    constable.    Arch- 
deacon    Grantly    nearly     wishes     his 
father,  the  Bishop,  to  die  before  the 
Tory   Government  goes  out,   and   his 
chance   of  the  succession  disappears. 


The  weakness  of  TroUope's  presenta- 
tion, exquisitely  humorous  as  it  is,  Is 
that  no  visible  cause  for  such  a  church 
appears  to  exist,  unless  it  be  an  unin- 
telligible preference  of  the  Bnglish 
Crown  and  aristocracy  for  playing  the 
game  of  clerical  patronage.  TroUope's 
parsons  are  shepherds  without  sheep; 
knowing  neither  the  reproach  of  the 
Cross  nor  its  glory. 

No  one  can  make  this  complaint  of 
"Mark   Rutherford's"   pictures  of  the 
life  of  the  small  Dissenting  chapel,  In- 
dependent, or  Baptist,  or  Unitarian,  in 
the  villages  and  market  towns  of  the 
Eastern  Midlands  about  two  genera- 
tions ago.    Here  the  types  are  at  once 
lower    and    more   exalted,    while   the 
"professional"      outlook     is      entirely 
changed.    Even  the  parish  of  Hoggle- 
stock  could  bold  no  such  tyrants  as 
Snale  and  Hexton.     Crawley   warred 
with  Mrs.  Proudie  and  public  opinion, 
not  with  the  vulgar  malignity  of  the 
more  stupid  arrogance  which  exudes 
from  the  petty  masters  of  the  rural 
tabernacle     in     "Mark     Rutherford's" 
books.      Probably   no   more  cramping 
fetters    were    ever    devised    for    the 
human  soul  than  the  old  Calvlnist  the- 
ology, linked  to  a  form  of  Church  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  minister's  hap- 
piness, good  fame,  and  livelihood  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  a  diaconate  of  farmers 
and  village  drapers.     For  generations, 
thousands     of     sensitive     men     have 
groaned  under  this  tyranny,  and  hun- 
dreds have  gone  down  under  it     Yet 
it  has  been  a  chief  nursery  of  Liberal 
politics  and  social  revolt  in  scores  of 
centres  of  provincial  life.     Here  are 
Pecksniff  and   Chadband,   not  carica- 
tured, as  by  their  creator,  but  set  down 
literally  and  persuasively.     Here  are 
the  utterly  unspiritual  types  that  for 
centuries  kept  going  the  fabric  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity  in  England.     And 
here  is  the  core  of  reality  and  profound 
religious  sentiment  which  always  re- 
stored and  sweetened  it    The  present 
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writer  saw  much  of  this  life  in  his 
youth;  "Marlt  Rutherford's"  chronicles, 
astounding  as  they  must  appear  to  the 
uninitiated,  seem  to  him  photographic 
In  their  trutlL 

There  is  one  difference  between  Trol- 
lope's  and  "Mark  Rutherford's"  ac- 
'  count  of  religious  forms  in  mid-century 
England;  one  is  a  picture  of  life,  the 
other  of  a  kind  of  death-in-life.  Trol- 
k>pe's  clerics  are  all,  or  nearly  all, 
gentlemen.  They  are  rarely  even  poor, 
and  it  would  be  excessive  to  call  them 
sinners.  Only  a  lighter  or  heavier 
touch  of  reserve,  snobbery,  refinement, 
ambition,  honor,  hypocrisy  high-miud- 
edness,  self-seeking,  differentiates 
them.  "Mark  Rutherford's"  are  set  in 
a  much  grosser  frame  of  things  —  the 
frame  of  the  shop  parlor,  the  ilMit, 
half -deserted  country  chapel,  the  "Dor- 
cas meeting,"  the  heavy  mid-day  din- 
ner, and  the  ceremonial  tea.  They 
serve  little  circles  of  gossip  and  spite 
and  fussy  domination  and  average 
stolid  human  nature,  here  and  there 
visited  by  a  strain  of  pure  aspiring 
thought  and  sentiment,  or  of  defiance 
and  revolt  They  are  either  gross  vul- 
garians, like  Mr.  Broad,  or  sly  sensual- 
ists like  his  son,  or  stern,  self-^sci- 
plined  souls  like  the  Calvinlst  minister 
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in  "Tanner's  Lane,"  or  heroic  figures, 
struggling  to  the  light  amid  incredi- 
bly mean  surroundings,  casting  off  one 
form  of  creed  after  another,  beset  by 
passion,  weakness,  sentimentalism,  the 
craving  for  sympathy  and  self-revela- 
tion, all  the  slight  creatures  and  vain 
longings  and  sweet  perversities  of 
earth  — like  "Mark"  himself.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  idea  of  how  this 
great  and  little  known  writer  con- 
trives to  fling  on  to  this  tiny  stage  the 
deepest  shadows  and  the  transfiguring 
lights  of  human  existence,  and  to  mix 
them  with  its  common  experiences;  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  to  him,  as  to  the 
singer's  grave  in  Wordsworth's  poem, 
those  who  think  and  feel  will  increas- 
ingly resort  ESssentially  \his  books 
are  histories  of  English  Pur^nism,  as 
modem  Noncomformity  has  carried  it 
on;  and  yet  their  tone  and  setting  are 
much  more  than  Puritan.  They  tell  of 
the  waste  of  rich  temperaments  and 
passionate  energies  which  Puritan  re- 
pression has  involved;  they  tell  also  of 
the  strength  of  mind  which  has  sur- 
vived the  struggle,  equipped  with  the 
moral  force  it  provided,  and  prepared 
to  meet  the  phases  of  spiritual  and  so- 
cial change  of  which  they  are  the  most 
suggestive  and  convincing  harbingers. 


THE  STRANGE  DOCTRINE  OF  SIGNATURES. 


The  curious  doctrine  of  Signatures 
may  be  gleaned  in  part  from  the  Eng- 
lish herbalists,  but  more  particularly 
from  William  Ooles,  who  made  it  the 
keynote  of  a  book,  published  in  1659, 
called  "Adam  in  Eden;  or.  Nature's 
Paradise."  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury men  had  begun  to  scoff  at  the 
belief  of  their  forefathers  that  herbs, 
stones,  and  minerals  were  stamped  in 
sympathetic  characters  to  show  their 
application  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and 
Goles  through  his  book  made  a  bid  to 


recover  the  early  doctrine  from  the 
limbo  of  outworn  creeds.  One  Oswald 
Crol,  a  chemist  of  repute  and  a  devout 
follower  of  Paracelsus,  had  lately  pub- 
lished in  Germany  a  discourse  entitled 
"De  Signaturis  Rerum,"  and  the  sub- 
ject had  so  captured  the  fancy  of  our 
herbalist  that  he  began  to  reinterpret 
Nature  by  the  light  of  far-off  da^s, 
when  the  earth  expressed  in  all  her 
substance  a  language  of  signs  and  im- 
ages amongst  which  empirics  moved  as 
in  a  kindergarten  of  medicine. 
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The  doctrine  had  Its  origin  in  the 
East.  It  was  naturally  familiar  to  dis- 
ciples of  the  Eastern  philosophers; 
Roger  Bacon  wrote  of  Signatures,  and 
the  Roslcrucians  talked  of  them  In 
their  revivals  of  forgotten  things.  It 
was,  in  short,  an  integral  part  of  the 
mighty  system  of  sympathy  and  antip- 
athy, attraction  and  repulsion,  by 
means  of  which  the  macrocosm  was 
supposed  to  minister  to  the  microcosm: 


"Man  is  one  world  and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him.' 


»i 


Our  remote  forefathers  thought  that 
things  provided  for  the  preservation  of 
man  were  not  left  uncertain  of  appli- 
cation. They  conceived  on  the  con- 
trary an  attraction  or  sympathy  be- 
tween the  Intention  of  Gk)d  and  the 
understanding  of  man,  such  sympathy 
being  established  through  the  medium 
of  the  "Soul"  or  "Spirit"  of  the  world. 
According  to  Talismanic  lore,  this 
spirit  it  was  that  received  occult  prop- 
erties from  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
to  convey  them  into  herbs,  stones,  min- 
erals, and  animals.  "Everything,"  the 
adepts  learnt,  "was  Impressed  with  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  its  star  to  produce 
the  like  operations  upon  other  things 
on  which  they  are  reflected."  Often  a 
seal  or  image  was  visibly  stamped 
upon  some  substance  to  show  its  sym- 
pathetlcal  use  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

To  realize  the  apparent  need  for  one 
of  the  most  gracious  dispensations  of 
olden  time,  we  may  recall  the  first 
helplessness  of  the  exiles  from  Para- 
dise, as  trembling  they  stood  without 
the  gates  of  Joy;  free  indeed  by  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but  want- 
ing in  experience  to  discern  the  nature 
of  food  or  poison,  blessing  or  curse. 
There  existed  no  longer  the  bar 
against  experimental  enterprise:  but 
there  were  penalties  to  reward  a  mis- 
take. Whom  could  they  question?  God 
walked  no  more  with  them.  The  earth 
was  dumb. 


Then  sprang  to  their  eyes  the  warn- 
ing language  of  signs  and  symbols,  and 
a   school   of  food  and   medicine   was 
opened.      As    though    €U)d    had    said 
"Take  man  and  nurse  liim  for  Me," 
the  Mother  of  the  Dust  extended  her 
ministrations,  becoming  thenceforth  a 
natural  medium  in  those  communica- 
tions of  the  Divine  with  human  intelli- 
gence, whereby  Love  sought  to  miti- 
gate the  curse  pronounced  by  Justice. 
She  brought  forth  herbs  fit  for  food 
and     medicine     with     their     purpose 
stamped  upon  them  in  legible  charac- 
ters: yellow  flowers,  as  celandine,  to 
exhibit  a  cure  for  the  bilious  disease; 
red  herbs,  as  tormentil,  to  stand  forth 
as  blood  staunches;  snake-like  roots,  as 
in  vix)er'8  grass,  to  show  a  cure  for 
envenomed  wounds;  eye-like  blossoms 
as    of    vervain,    to    cure    ophthalmia; 
heart-shaped  leaves,  as  of  wood-sorrel, 
to  use  in  cardiac  disorders;   palmate 
leaves,  as  of  the  flg-tree,  for  warts  and 
pains  of  the  hands;  and  many  other 
signs  for  the  instruction  of  man,  her 
helpless  child  and  nursling.     Nor  did 
the  Great  Mother  forget  to  distinguish 
for  the  most  part  her  noxious  plants 
by    giving   them    deterrent   colors   or 
unwholesome     odgrs.       Henbane,     as 
Anne  Pratt  has  remarked,  is  open  to 
suspicion  both  in  hue  and  odor,  and  the 
same  author  has  pointed  out  that  "dull 
yellow,  dim  purple,  or  green  flowers 
often     characterize     noxious     plants, 
though  these  distinctions  are  not  inva- 
riable." 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  col- 
ors were  the  first  Signatures  known  to 
primitive  man  since  their  appeal  is  to 
the  material  rather  than  to  the  intel- 
lectual perceptions.  Red  and  yellow 
Juices  were  known,  it  has  been  sald» 
even  in  the  palaeozoic  forest  and  surely 
red  wounds  and  the  "yellow  disease" 
were  likely  to  have  made  the  first  ap- 
peal to  medicine  in  a  youthful  world. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Signatures  of 
color  have  been   the  last  to  survive. 
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So  late,  even,  as  1S12  there  is  in  Sir 
John  HUrs  "Family  Herbal"  the  praise 
of  ted  herbs  for  the  healing  of  red 
wounds  of  hemorrhages,  and  the 
writer  has  found  to-day,  in  a  village  In 
Buckinghamshire,  some  snrylTal  of  be- 
lief in  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  dan- 
delion to  core  biUons  affections;  but 
although  a  cottage  dame  of  her  ac- 
quaintance applies  in  orthodox  fashion 
yellow  to  yellow,  like  to  like,  she  is 
yet  unconscious  of  the  doctrine  of  heal- 
ing by  Signature.  It  is,  in  fact,  doubt- 
ful whether  the  doctrine  ever  obtained 
in  this  countr:^  among  the  unlearned. 
No  mention  of  its  theory  is  found  in 
the  "Saxon  Jjeechdoms,"  though  there 
is  a  hint  of  some  practice  in  the  rec- 
ommendation of  adder's  tongue  for 
snake-wounds,  and  in  the  description 
of  "gromer*  as  a  cure  for  stone. 

William  Ooles,  following  his  German 
contemporary,  **the  most  renowned, 
.  .  .  most  learned,  .  .  .  most  exquisite, 
•  .  .  most  profound  CroUius,"  pre- 
sented in  his  herbal  three  hundred  and 
forty-three  medicinal  herbs,  one  hun- 
dted  and  forty  of  which  show  Signa- 
tures of  healing.  He  leads  with  the 
wall-nut  tree,  than  which  no  more 
interesting  example  could  be 
quoted. 

•*Wall.nut8,"  wrote  Coles,  "have  the 
perfect  Signature  of  the  Head:  the 
outer  husk  or  green  CJovering  represent 
the  Pericranium  or  outward  skin  of 
the  skull,  whereon  the  hair  groweth, 
and  therefore  salt  made  of  those  husks 
and  barks  are  exceeding  good  for 
wounds  in  the  head.  The  inner 
wooddy  shell  hath  the  Signature  of 
the  Skull,  and  the  little  yeUow  skin, 
or  Peel,  that  covereth  the  Kemell  of 
the  hard  Menlnga  &  Pla  Mater,  which 
are  the  thin  Scarfes  that  envelope  the 
brain.  The  kernel  hath  the  very  figure 
of  the  Brain,  and  therefore  it  is  very 
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profitable  for  the  Brain,   and   resists 
ppysods*" 

It  was  apparent,  however,  that  no 
^ort  on  the  part  of  its  "modem"  ad- 
vocates could  make  the  old  doctrine 
to  live  again.  By  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  had  become  outworn.  If  in  its 
origin  it  had  represented  a  dispensa- 
tion to  meet  the  earliest  needs  of  hu- 
manity, it  was  now  no  longer  needed 
as  a  primer  of  instruction.  There  is 
something  almost  humorous  in  the 
manner  in  which  Ool  and  Coles 
worked  at  discovering  Signatures.  In 
their  self-appointed  task,  which  they 
"prosequited  with  extraordinary  dilll- 
gence,"  they  dragged  forth  images  of 
an  astonishing  subtilty.  Not  content 
to  read  off  "Nature's  Book"  as  it  was 
read  by  eyes  of  old,  they  must,  as  it 
were,  wring  fresh  meanings  from  the 
grudging  dame:  say  that  "Missel to  of 
the  Oak"  is  in  question  as  a  cure  for 
"falling  sickness"  or  epilepsy: 

"The  viscosity,"  wrote  Coles,  quot- 
ing Grol,  "and  tenacious  quality  of  the 
Bird-lime  representing  those  melan- 
choly and  phlegmatlck  humors  ...  by 
which  it  is  caused,  or  else  as  Bird-lime 
doth  detain  whatsoever  it  fastens  to, 
so  this  Disease  ceasing  (?  seizing)  upon 
the  Body  as  the  Ramora  doth  upon  a 
Ship,  will  sufPer  it  to  go  no  further  but 
maketh  it  to  fall  down."  Yet  two  hun- 
dred and  two  herbs  lack  signature! 

Our  author  makes  nevertheles.s  a 
delightful  medium  through  which  to 
view  the  ancient  doctrine.  He  may 
be  sympathized  with  in  his  abandon- 
ment to  the  fascination  of  his  subject, 
for  it  shines  in  all  the  glamor  of  the 
faery  past  In  the  larger  view  it  is  a 
story  of  the  Great  Mother  when  youth 
and  Joy  were  in  her  veins,  a  story  that 
is  worthy  of  remembrance,  since  every 
tradition  of  the  earth  is  a  part  of  our 
inheritance  of  herself. 
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There  is  always  a  tinge  of  vulgarity 
about  present  "display,"  and  almost  al- 
ways an  atmosphere  of  romance  about 
the  ''display"  of  the  past       It  is  of 
course  no  new  theory   that  vulgarity 
and  display  should  be  allied.      When 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Dill 
we  go  back  across  the  centuries  and 
look  on  at  a  Roman  dinner-party  taking 
place  about  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
we  realize  for  how  long  they  have  been 
connected,    and    ho\v    they   dwelt   to- 
gether in   Caesar's  household.       A  di- 
vorce, however,  would  appear  to  have 
taken  place  between  them  during  the 
Middle  Ages.       Or  is  it  merely  that 
amid  the  twilight  of  that  age  of  terror 
and   delight   the  gauds   and  pageants 
Hash  past  us  and  are  gone,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  historian,  accustomed  to  the 
darkness   and  dazzled  by  the  glitter, 
cannot  distinguish  the  sordid  details? 
The  stress  laid  by  scholastic  moralists 
upon   the  sin  of  pride  suggests   that 
they   recognized   some  social   ugliness 
behind  the  spectacular  splendor  which 
is  to  us  invisible.    We  do  not  remem- 
ber   that    Shakespeare   in   any   scene 
makes  clear  the  vulgar  side  of  display; 
but  in  times  of  sudden  mental  revival 
material  ostentation  is  seldom  very  ag- 
gressive.      In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  satirists  began  to  busy  themselves 
with  the  question  of  display,  and  soon 
the  bloodstained  hands  of  the  French 
revolutionaries    tore  down   its   tawdry 
signs.      To-day  the  word  is  in  every 
discontented  man's  mouth. 

But  if  the  romantic  display  of  the 
past  was  touched  with  vulgarity,  is 
not  the  vulgar  display  of  the  present 
touched  with  romance?  The  rich  try, 
110  doubt,  to  impress  their  neighbors 
with  the  look  of  their  luxury,  their  fine 
houses  and  horses  and  stuffs  and  food 
and  pictures  and  lands.  So  did  their 
prototypes  hundreds  of  years  ago;  and 
so  well  did  they  succeed  that  the  im- 


pression they  made  upon  the  world  has 
never  been  effaced,  and  we  still  rum- 
mage in  imagination  among  the  ruins 
of  their  '"display,"  and  poets  and  paint- 
ers still  struggle  to  reproduce  its  ef- 
fect   But  the  picturesque  is  fading  out 
of  life.       Modern  display  is  not  pic- 
torially  beautiful.    Wlil  it  ever  Inspire 
the  poets  of  the  future?    We  hardly 
think  so.      Yet  in  what  a  wonderful 
way  it  attracts  men  and  women  in  the 
present.       Society    swarms    like    bees 
about  the  rich.      Why?      Because  the 
world  of  to-day  Is  greedy,  luxurious, 
and  indolent  and  anxious  for  what  it 
can  get  says  the  bitter  and  superficial 
moralist    But  if  one  looks  at  the  mat- 
ter a  little  closer,  will  that  explanation 
do?    Half  the  people  who  crowd  upon 
the  rich  have  nothing  to  gain.    We  all 
know  people  who  are  well  bom  and 
well  disposed,  well  educated  and  well- 
to-do,  for  whom  exceptionally  fine  food 
and  exceptionally  fast  motor-cars  have 
no  special  attractions,  who  in  a  mate- 
rial   way '  have   always   had   substan- 
tially all  they  wanted,  yet  who  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  In  the  houses  of  the 
rich,  and  for  whom  something  which 
we  can  only  call  display  has  an  irre* 
sistible  fascination.    They  forgive  will- 
ingly to  rich  men  defects  which  would 
in  their  eyes  render  the  less  opulent 
'impossible," — dullness,  for  Instance,  or 
social  ignorance,  a  deficient  sense  of 
honor,  or  what  not  Not  that  we  would 
suggest  for  one  moment  that  rich  men 
are  more  dull  or  ignorant  than  others. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  very  ordi- 
nary people,  and  they  have  what  the 
ruck  of  very  ordinary  people  wish  for. 
The  rich  vulgar  man  is  only  the  poorer 
vulgar  man  materially  magnified,  and 
the  rich   cultivated  man   is  only  the 
pISorer  cultivated  man  made  conspicu- 
ous by  money,  yet  he  does  in  some 
sense  stand  for  romance.      He  repre- 
sents a  goal.    The  game  of  life  would 
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be  less  interesting  if  there  were  no  ele- 
ment of  chance  in  it,  and  the  presence 
of  the  newly  rich  accentuates  that  ele- 
ment A  gambling  generation  which 
cannot  stand  to  be  bored  remembers 
with  relief  that  life  is  a  lottery.  The 
rich  create  somehow  an  atmosphere  of 
luck.  The  display  they  love  is  a  dis- 
play of  priases.  It  is  the  potentialities 
as  well  as  the  actualities  of  wealth 
whereof  display  causes  the  spectator 
to  dream.  The  old  story  of  the  wish- 
ing-cap  never  loses  its  spell.  A  great 
many  men  and  women  like  to  live 
where  wishlng-caps  are  common. 
They  like  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the 
struggle  of  life.  They  do  not  want  to 
take  part  In  or  to  watch  the  race,  but 
they  love  to  bask  round  the  winning- 
post.  They  fix  their  eyes  on  a  display 
of  wealth,  sleep  sweetly,  and  have 
pleasant  dreams.  The  thought  of  a 
miser*s  hoard  inspires  nothing  but  an 
arithmetical  calculation.  The  sight  of 
all  that  we  have  ever  wished  for  in  a 
material  way  may,  if  we  are  clear  of 
envy  give  us  a  very  real  pleasure. 
Once  bring  in  the  element  of  art, 
which,  after  all,  does  not  affect  the 
moral  question  in  the  least,  and  dis- 
play does  give  an  edifying  pleasure  to 
those  who  are  allowed  to  look  upon  it 
The  sight  for  instance,  of  old  historic 
houses  perfectly  replenished  and  re- 
stored with  the  help  of  the  highest 
skill  which  can  be  paid  for  delights 
every  trained  eye.  But  it  may  be  said: 
"Can  such  good  works  as  you  are  now 
alluding  to  be  brought  under  the  head- 
ing of  display?**  Every  man  who 
wishes  that  his  fine  possessions  should 
bring  him  attention  and  deference  is 
in  love  with  display.  His  traditions  or 
his  culture  may  deodorize  his  money, 
but  whether  he  shows  perfect  or  imper- 
fect taste  in  its  display  is  a  matter  of 
no  abstract  consequence.  But  while  he 
can  give  us  pleasure  let  us  enjoy  rather 
than  criticise  his  efforts,  and  we  need 
not    grudge    his    exaltation    so    long 
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as     we     do     not     low^     ourselves. 

The  rich  we  have  always  with  us. 
Considering  what  human  nature  is,  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  poor  will  die 
out  than  that  they  will.  The  majority 
of  them,  new  and  old,  will  always  love 
display  after  one  fashion  or  another. 
That  is  what  the  second-rate  man  val- 
ues his  fortune  for.  There  are  rich 
men  we  know — ^perhaps  there  are  more 
of  them  than  the  cynics  would  admit — 
who  regard  themselves  simply  as  the 
stewards  of  their  money,  and  there  are 
ambitious  men  who  regard  it  simply  as 
a  means  to  gain  power,  and  for  whom 
show  and  luxury  have  no  meaning; 
but  until  money  makes  people  good  or 
able  they  will  not  be  the  majority. 

If  we  leave  the  question  of  material 
wealth  and  come  to  the  treasures  of 
the  mind,  there  is,  we  think,  at  pres- 
ent too  great  a  fear  of  display, — ^that 
is,  if  the  object  of  the  intellectually 
rich  is  to  form  a  i^easant  society.  It 
is  considered  good  manners  to  avoid 
"shop,"  with  the  result  that  we  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  starve  conversation. 
Again,  the  notion  of  equality  has 
touched  us  everywhere,  and  no  man 
likes  to  take  more  time  than  his  share 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  would  hardly  have 
dared  to-day  to  have  had  his  say  out 
JBiVery  man  who  ventures  to  pronounce 
more  than  one  or  two  sentences  con- 
secutively is  in  danger  of  being  con- 
sidered a  bore.  Ck)nsequently  only  the 
man  who  can  manufacture  conversa- 
tional fireworks  is  able  to  make  any 
display  at  all,  and  social  life  is  dull 
for  the  looker-on.  Surely  it  is  better 
to  be  sometimes  bored  than  never  to  be 
really  interested.  This  time-limit, 
which  is  obviously  invented  to  give 
equality  of  chances,  really  defeats  its 
own  object  Wise  men  keep  their 
treasure  to  themselves  or  put  it  all  on 
paper,  and  the  determination  to  share 
and  share  alike  results  in  there  being 
nothing  but  a  few  epigrams  to  divide 
among  an  intellectually  hungry  crowd. 
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A  dog  smiles,  but  if,  as  philosopliers 
used  to  tell  ue,  laughter  is  the  distinc- 
tive peculiarity  of  mankind,  it  is  re- 
markable to  what  expense  the  rich  and 
great  have  put  themselves  to  remain 
human  under  the  burden  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  possessions.  Most 
men  laugh  cheap,  and  their  difficulty 
is  to  be  solemn.  Certainly,  they  love 
a  music-hall  for  its  comic  song,  and  a 
circus  for  its  clown.  But  if  you  sug- 
gested to  the  average  wage-earner  to 
obtain  perpetual  laughter  by  keeping 
Harry  Lauder  in  the  back  kitchen,  he 
would  stare,  even  if  he  could  afford  it. 
Yet  that  is  what  the  rich  and  great 
did  for  many  centuries  in  this  country, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  world  still 
do,  so  fearful  are  they  of  losing  their 
human  attribute  among  the  cares  of 
riches. 

Ranged  with  black  pages,  monkeys, 
poets,  and  dwarfs,  there  is  no  question 
that  kings  and  nobles  kept  a  Fool 
as  an  essential  part  of  their  retinue. 
We  are  reminded  of  It  just  now  by  the 
performance  of  "King  Lear'*  under  Mr. 
Herbert  Trench's  direction,  for  Lear's 
Fool  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  among 
Shakespeare's  imaginations.  But  the 
Fool  at  Court  was  no  mere  poetic  vi- 
sion, no  child's  conception  of  happiness 
beyond  the  dreams  of  laughter.  Dur- 
ing at  least  forty  generations  of  Chris- 
tian history  the  rulers  and  owners  of 
the  known  world  paid  and  fed  a  man 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  make  them 
laugh.  Sometimes  that  was  not  his 
only  office,  for  the  Fool's  other  name  of 
Jester  points  to  better  days  when,  as 
a  minstrel,  he  sang  of  deeds  that  called 
for  no  grinning.  Even  the  E>lizabethan 
Fool  is  generally  a  singer  too.  Just  as 
a  barber  sometimes  still  retains  the 
emblems  of  old  surgery,  and  it  is  the 
subtle  Fool  in  "Twelfth  Night"  who 
sings  "O  Mistress  Mine,"  the  beet  of 


love-songs.  In  Ireland  also,  where 
laughter  was  easier  and  the  mighty 
hardly  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy  it, 
the  Fool  seems  never  to  have  sup- 
planted the  satiric  bard,  whose  office 
was  to  make  people,  including  his  mas- 
ter, uncomfortaible  rather  than  Jolly. 
But  in  the  royal  and  baronial  resi- 
dences of  Europe  the  Fool's  true  func- 
tion was  not  song  or  satire,  but  simply 
laughter,  and  in  the  English  Court  it 
was  less  than  a  century  ago  that  the 
Fool's  office  became  merged  once  more 
in  that  of  the  poet-laureate. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  the 
Fool,  besides  being  originally  some- 
thing of  a  poet,  was  often  identical 
with  the  dwarf.  From  Homer  down  to 
the  White-eyed  Kaffir,  gods  and  men 
have  always  thought  deformity  a  fine 
subject  for  laughter,  and  if  the  very 
look  of  a  Fool  was  enough  to  raise  a 
roar,  his  value  as  a  wit  was  propor- 
tionately augmented.  We  know  from 
Velasquez  vrith  what  delight  the  pres- 
ence of  a  dwarf  could  penetrate  even 
the  gloomy  Court  of  Spain,  for  the 
male  and  female  monstero  of  the  day 
are  as  Immortal  upon  his  canvas  as 
his  flounced  princesses  or  Philip  him- 
self. We  know  that  if  two  of  these 
laughable  deformities  married  in  some 
European  Court,  the  whole  capital 
went  into  paroxysms  of  amusement. 
Many  of  the  best  known  Fools  to  our 
own  Royal  Family  were  in  some  way 
misshapen  —  too  short,  too  long,  or 
crooked  in  the  legs;  and  on  that  ac- 
count they  were  all  the  better  received. 
Just  as  the  wealthy  of  today  cherish 
pug  dogs,  dachunds,  and  "toy  Poms," 
with  special  affection  for  their  deform- 
ities. Nor  can  we  condemn  our  fathers 
for  primitive  merriment  while  we  still 
see  the  maids  giggling  at  a  humpback, 
and  when  we  recognize  that  a  "funny" 
face    is    seldom     beautiful,     that     a 
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knocked-out  tooth  often  gives  a 
shrewdness  to  expression,  that  a  stut- 
ter enforces  the  digram,  and  a  tarned- 
np  nose  makes  langhter  catching. 

It  most  have  been  a  sirange  crisis  in 
the  life  of  a  yonth  when  he  deter- 
mined to  be  a  Fool.  Unless  Nature 
had  endowed  him  with  some  imbecility 
or  dwarfish  advantage  —  in  which 
case  his  calling  as  vUlage  idiot  or 
king's  jester  was  but  a  Hobson's 
choice  — how  did  he  decide  upon  that 
profession  rather  than  another?  What 
were  his  qualiflcations  as  a  boy  for 
the  career  of  Fool?  Did  he  feel  the 
wit  quickening  in  his  brain  and  spring 
it  on  a  king,  just  as  in  youth  we  now 
spring  jokes  on  the  editor  of  "Punch" 
by  post?  Or,  perhaps,  his  homespun 
parents  laided  his  hair  and,  leading 
him  up  to  the  castle,  blew  the  horn, 
crossed  the  drawbridge,  and  thus  ac- 
costed their  lord,  who  at  that  time 
occupied  the  position  of  a  school-man- 
agement committee:  — 

"May  it  please  your  Lordship,"  they 
would  say,  "his  mother  and  me,  we 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  this  here 
boy  of  oum,  he's  that  silly  and  bluster- 
ous. He's  always  a-sayin',  and  when 
he  isn't  a-sayin',  he  starts  doiu'  such 
as  never.  The  things  he  do  say,  they 
be  fit  to  make  a  cat  laugh,  let  alone 
your  Lordship,  and  as  to  doin',  it's 
only  yesterday  he  fixed  a  bag  of  fiour 
so  as  the  sexton  coming  in  for  a  drop 
of  ale  lets  it  down  on  his  head  and 
covers  himself  white  all  over,  whereby 
he  warn't  fit  to  be  seen  at  the  funeral 
after.  And  when  she  see  that,  his 
mother  up  and  beats  him,  and  says 
'That's  just  the  sort  of  thing  as  his 
Lordship  and  the  gentry  do  enjoy  won- 
derful to  keep  'em  merry,'  says  she. 
So  here  we  brings  the  boy  to  your 
Lordship  in  hopes  you'll  make  a  Fool 
on  him." 

Then,  as  a  speculation  in  future 
merriment,  the  armored  baron  would 
take  the  boy  into  his  retinue,  shave 
his  head  bare,  fit  him  a  cap  with  ass's 


ears  and  the  comb  of  a  cock,  hang 
him  with  bells,  give  him  a  bauble  of 
a  carved  stick  to  play  with,  cover  his 
body  with  patchwork,  and  make  one 
leg  yellow  and  the  other  scarlet,  so 
that  at  the  very  look  of  him  the  lords 
and  ladies  might  feel  cheerful  and  in- 
clined to  laugh. 

But  the  absurdity  of  the  dress  was 
not  only  for  laughter.  We  know  the 
advantages  of  a  mask;  what  alien  cour- 
age a  domino  gives  to  dancers,  and  a 
pseudonym  to  the  critic  of  our  books. 
In  "King  Lear"  itself,  even  the  ex- 
cellent and  sensible  Edgar  becomes  a 
far  more  interesting  character  as  crazy 
Tom  o'  Bedlam  — so  much  more  inter- 
esting that  the  poet  himself  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  Tom  was  but  a 
counterfeit  And  thus,  from  'behind 
his  motley,  the  Fool  could  say  things 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  say  if 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.  It  must 
have  been  a  gruesome  thing  for  the 
Fool  if  he  failed  in  his  profession  and 
could  not  raise  a  laugh  —  as  gruesome 
as  when  the  man  who  lives  by  a  daily 
joke  sees  the  printer's  boy  waiting  and 
the  page  is  bare.  Nor  can  we  assume 
that,  because  the  records  of  the  Jes- 
ters are  to  us  the  dullest  form  of  lit- 
erature, it  was  therefore  easier  to  be 
a  Foi>l  then  than  now.  While  Shakes- 
peare lived,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
King's  Jester  to  divert  the  Queen  when 
she  >vae  tired  of  playing  the  game, 
"Rise,  pig,  and  go,"  with  her  maids, 
and  it  may  well  have  been  as  difilcult 
for  him  as  it  would  be  now  to  divert 
a  literary  dinner.  The  fashion  of 
laughter  changes  fast  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  as  far  as  laughter  goes, 
those  heavy-seeming  Fools  made  their 
living  as  honestly  as  the  Pierrots, 
Pantaloons,  Clowns,  and  humorists 
who  are  the  successors  that  denKx:racy 
keeps.  But  laughter  from  behind  his 
motley  was  not  the  Fool's  only  func- 
tion. 

From    Bast    to    West,    throughout 
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man's  history,  a  holy  license  has  been 
granted  to  Pools.  It  was  early  dis- 
covered how  nearly  insanity  and  in- 
spiration might  be  allied,  and  a  village 
imbecile  is  still  called  '*the  natural,"  as 
though  he  came  closer  to  Nature's 
heart  He  is  called  "the  simpleton," 
too,  and  "the  innocent,"  as  though  his 
mind  were  clear  of  complications,  and 
his  spirit  incapable  of  sin.  The  same 
thought  was  in  the  poet's  heart  when 
he  said,  "Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  hast  Thou  ordained 
praise,"  and  when  the  Franciscans 
took  the  title  of  "the  World's  Fools," 
they  did  not  follow  the  tradition  of 
the  unlearned.  In  like  manner  an  or- 
der of  great  simplicity  fell  to  be  called 
the  "Fools  of  God,"  and  in  later  tfmes 
we  come  to  Tolstoy's  "Ivan  the  Fool," 
and  the  "Simple  Fool"  of  Wagner's 
"Parsifal."  Bven  in  CJourt  Fools  some- 
thing of  that  clear  insight  of  innocency 
was  expected  —  something  of  that  in- 
timote  relationship  to  the  heart  of  life. 
"I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain," 
said  Touchstone,  but  Lear's  Fool  is 
the  best  example  of  wisdom  lying  hid 
In  folly.  One  remembers  two  sayings 
of  historic  Fools  that  come  near  his: 
one  when  the  Jester  dared  to  hint  to 
the  King  of  France  that  his  navy  had 
been  destroyed  at  Sluy's,  "Prythee, 
Sire,"  he  said,  "why  are  French  sail- 
ors so  much  braver  than  English?  For 
they  all  jumped  into  the  sea  and  swatn 
away,  but  not  a  single  Bnglishumn 
dared  Jump."  And  the  other  is  a  say- 
ing of  the  Jester  to  Charles  thtf  Bold, 
who  was  always  boasting  himself  like 
Hannibal;  "Uncle,"  he  cried  to  the 
Duke,  as  they  fled  headlong  after  the 
great  defeat  at  Granson,  near  Neu- 
chatel,  "this  is  the  prettiest  way  of  be- 
ing Hannibal  I  ever  saw."  But  in 
Lear's  Fool,  though  he,  too,  tells  the 
truth  of  things  In  parable,  there  is  that 
delicacy,  that  gentleness  of  touch  which 
we  do  not  find  in  any  of  the  historic 
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records.  He  has  the  Fool's  privilege 
of  truth,  and  is  gifted  with  the  Iniio- 
cent'6  deep  perception,  but  his  knowl- 
edge fills  him  only  with  grief,  and  far 
more  than  the  King  himself  he  feels 
the  pain  of  the  sore  he  touches.  We 
hear  of  him  first  that,  since  Ck)rdelia 
went  to  France,  he  had  much  pined 
away;  but  for  one  half -smiling  com- 
plaint against  the  storm,  he  never  la- 
ments his  own  fortunes;  and  he  dis- 
appears in  the  middle  of  the  drama 
with  the  words,  "And  I'll  to  bed  at 
noon,"  in  which  some  interpreters  read 
the  prophecy  of  a  broken  heart  Then, 
like  a  spirit,  he  disappears  and  Is  seen* 
no  more. 

Like  a  spirit  he  disappears  from  the 
midst  of  chaos,  for  he  has  fulfilled  the 
Fool's  part,  hardly  of  laughter,  but 
rather  of  the  classic  chorus  —  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pities  that  pervades  the 
play  and  is  its  justification.  And,  from 
his  example,  we  might  possibly  argue 
that  in  historic  life  the  Kings  of  the 
earth,  from  the  days  of  Lear  whom 
Holinshed  tells  us  was  contemporary 
with  Joash  of  Judah,  down  to  the  ex- 
Sultan  now  dwelling  at  Salonica,  with 
his  Jester  and  eleven  wives  —  we 
might  argue  that  Kings  had  kept  the 
Fool  so  constantly  at  their  side,  not 
merely  for  the  laugh  of  folly,  or  even 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  insane,  but  as 
a  warning  voice,  an  outside  conscience, 
a  slave  that  whispered  of  mortality,  a 
dog  of  truth  that  could  not  be  whipped 
to  kennel.  Time,  which  stirs  even 
within  the  sheepfold  of  Royal  Ck>urts, 
has  assigned  part  of  the  Fool's  func- 
tions to  the  poet  laureate,  as  we  saw, 
and  part  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who 
sub-lets  it  to  the  Censor.  On  the  side 
of  laughter,  the  Fool's  duties  are  car- 
ried on  without  a  breach;  but  to  what 
official  of  modem  times  shall  the  King 
and  Nation  go  for  the  wisdom  of  holy 
simplicity,  or  for  the  affectionate  solici- 
tude of  a  public  conscience? 
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Mr.  HnUlwell  Sutcllflfe'B  "PriscUla  of 
the  Good  Intent"  is  a  tale  of  a  maiden's 
perversity  and  of  the  strange  chances 
by  which  the  struggle  to  win  her  raises 
one  man  to  a  higher  plane  of  life,  and 
brings  pain  and  misfortune  to  another, 
his  better  in  every  way.  PriscUla  Is  a 
charming  specimen  of  English  moor- 
land loveliness  and  shrewd  innocence, 
and  the  book  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sto- 
ries of  the  season,  and  abounds  in  gems 
of  rustic  wit  and  humor.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

He  who  should  endeavor  to  give  a 
synopsis  or  a  summary  of  Mr.  J. 
Walker  McSpadden's  "The  Land  of 
Notl"  would  probably  fail  most  miser- 
ably, but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  children 
will  enjoy  reading  of  the  tremendous 
adventures  of  Tess  and  Tinkle  when  the 
Sandman  took  them  to  Nod  and  showed 
them  its  principal  personages  all  un- 
earthly, and  all  either  amusing  or  de- 
lightfully frightful.  Bight  full  page 
plates,  three  of  them  colored,  and  many 
small  sketches  in  black  and  white,  the 
work  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Chase,  Illustrate  the 
book.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

•*Tales  of  Wonder,"  the  fourth 
Fairy  Book  produced  in  collaboration 
by  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Norah  Archibald  Smith,  is 
gathered  from  many  sources,  very  few 
of  them  familiar  to  ordinary  children; 
and  the  weary  parents  who  despair  of 
finding  anything  new  for  young  folk 
learned  in  Lang,  and  Grimm,  and  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  may  here  discover 
it.  The  volume  is  prettily  printed  and 
bound  and  makes  admirable  provision 
for  the  small  owner's  name  writing, 
but  it  has  no  pictures:  each  child  must 
make  his  own,    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  Includes  five  bi- 
ographies all  written  during  the  last 


four  years,  in  the  volume  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  "Upbuilders."  His 
"upbuilders"  are  Mark  Fagan,  Mayor 
of  Jersey  City;  Everett  COlby,  Senator; 
Ben  Llndsey,  the  "children's  Judge"; 
W.  S.  U'Ren,  a  lobbyist  for  what  seems 
righteousness  to  him;  and  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  and  he  gives  portraits  of  all, 
types  with  nothing  In  common  In  their 
physical  appearance  in  spite  of  their 
moral  resemblance.  He  writes  of  all 
with  contagious  enthusiasm,  and  a 
pleasant  delight  in  revealing  their 
goodness,  and  his  book  is  equally  well 
adapted  to  boys  and  to  the  voters,  their 
fathers.      Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Lucky  is  the  man  who  being  in  Paris 
and  discovering,  as  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  puts 
it,  that  he  Is  a  foreigner,  has  Mr.  Lu- 
cas's "A  Wanderer  in  Paris"  for  a 
companion.  Mr.  Lucas  has  the  Eng- 
lishman's wholesome  power  of  resist- 
ance to  the  vicious  element  In  Latin 
civilization,  but  with  it  great  capacity 
for  admiring  all  that  he  finds  admir- 
able. His  chapter  headings  Indicate 
that  he  treats  of  Paris  artistic  and  his- 
torical, of  the  Paris  that  amuses  itself 
and  of  the  Paris  that  works,  and  he 
has  stories  and  legends  to  tell,  even 
poems  to  recite.  His  work  is  illus- 
trated by  many  reproductions  from  old 
pictures,  and  by  sixteen  full-page  col- 
ored plates  showing  scenes  in  the  Paris 
of  to-day.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  book  is  far  above  the  average 
volume  describing  Paris,  being  the  re- 
sult of  long  acquaintance  and  study. 
Macmillan  Company. 

"The  Homesteaders"  has  the  names 
of  Kate  and  Virgil  D.  Boyles  on  its 
title-page,  but  it  shows  no  marks  of 
collaboration,  and  is  as  homogeneous 
as  if  it  were  the  work  of  one  pen  and 
one  mind.      It  is  the  story  of  a  South- 
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em  brother  and  sister  who  *'take  ap" 
land  in  the  Northwest  cattle  country, 
and  hardly  realize  how  savagely  they 
are  hated  by  their  neighbors  until  it  is 
too  late.  The  ordinary  company  of 
characters  in  books  of  this  species  is 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  an  ed- 
ucated Indian  girl  spoiled  for  the  tepee 
by  the  white  man's  learning,  but  not 
accepted  by  him  as  an  equal,  and,  as 
the  cattlemen  are  described  faitlifully 
and  without  exaggeration,  the  story 
deserves  closer  attention  than  most  of 
those  belonging  to  its  school.  If  the 
authors  should  choose  to  give  it  a  se- 
quel, describing  the  life  of  the  heroine 
while  she  and  her  Indian  friend  man- 
age her  claim  no  reader  of  "The  Home- 
steaders" would  neglect  it.  A.  G.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co. 

A  new  volume  of  Annie  Payson 
Call's  health-teaching  is  always  wel- 
come, and  "Nerves  and  Common 
Sense"  has  a  particularly  promising  ti- 
tle. The  general  principles  familiar  to 
students  of  the  earlier  books — "relax- 
ing," "dropping  resistance,"  "whole- 
some, sustained  concentration,"  and, 
above  all,  "trustfulness  in  the  Power 
that  gives  us  life," — are  freshly  empha- 
sized in  a  series  of  chapters  whose 
headings  pique  curiosity,  like  "The 
Tired  Emphasis,"  "The  Woman  at  the 
Next  Desk,"  "The  Trying  Member  of 
the  Family,"  and  "Why  does  Mrs. 
Smith  Get  on  my  Nerves?"  The 
sceptic  may  doubt  the  permanent  ef- 
ficacy of  "Imaginary  Vacations,"  and 
complain  that  the  lesson  in  "Take  Care 
of  your  Stomach"  seems  to  contradict 
that  in  "Why  Fuss  so  much  about 
What  I  Eat?"  but  the  average  woman 
with  rebellious  nerves  will  find  much 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  her.  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co. 

Mr.  Frederic  Rowland  Marvin's  "A 
Book  of  Quatrains"  contains  a  hundred 
or  more  experiments  in  this  by  no 
means  easy  form  of  verse,  and  nearly 


as  many  translations  from  the  French, 
German,  Latin,  Persian  and  other 
sources.  To  say  anything  worth  say- 
ing within  the  limits  of  four  lines  is 
difficult,  and  Mr.  Marvin  does  not  al- 
ways achieve  it;  but  some  of  the  re- 
flections which  he  puts  in  this  form  are 
pungent  and  epigrammatic.  Witness 
this  on  Satan: 

"Of  Satan  all  our  priests  have  made 
too  much. 
As  though  with  God  he  played  at 
chess; 
And,  matching  love  with  hatred,  cried 
out  *check — ! 
My  curse  on  every  soul  you  bless!" 

And  this,  "A  Selfish  Heart:" 

"How  oft  our  trembling  nerves  we  drug. 

Neglecting  the  disease; 
The  trouble  is  a  selfish  heart, 

That  loves  its  own  sweet  ease." 
Sherman,  French  &  Co. 

There  are  forty  stories  in  the  Rev. 
George  Hodges'  pretty  volume  "The 
Garden  of  Eden,"  and  all  are  taken 
from  the  first  nine  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  once  familiar  to  children, 
now  often  said  to  be  too  severe,  too 
savage,  too  something  for  the  delicate 
little  souls  to  whom  nothing  harsh 
must  be  given.  Dean  Hodges  doe^  not 
agree  with  these  gentle  censors,  and 
presents  the  Incidents  of  Scripture 
story  as  written,  merely  adapting  the 
superficial  phraseology  to  the  present 
time,  but  preserving  the  spirit  intact, 
and  keeping  nearly  all  the  famous 
phrases  that  are  so  interwoven  with 
English  literature  that  not  to  know 
their  origin  is  to  be  deprived  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  liberal  education.  No 
one  who  knows  his  Bible  even  respect- 
ably well  needs  to  be  told  of  the  extra- 
ordinary charm  of  the  Hebrew  stories, 
and  Mr.  Walter  H.  Everett's  pictures,— 
figures  seen  against  backgrounds  of  a 
rare  simplicity,  subtly  suggesting  a  life 
radically  different  from  that  familiar 
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to  the  young  reader,  are  ezcellentlj 
Ulufltratiye  of  the  text  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

The  readers  of  "Marcla  Schuyler"  had 
almost  despaired  of  ever  seeing  a  sec- 
ond novel  from  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Grace 
Livingston  Hill  Lntz,  but  they  will 
agree  that  "Phoebe  Deane"  compen- 
sates them  for  the  delay.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  solitary  girl  set  in  the  family 
of  a  half  brother  married  to  an  un- 
pleasantly pugnacious  wife,  whose  av- 
aricious soul  is  sorely  displeased  when- 
ever she  muses  upon  the  expense  of 
feeding  and  housing  her  sister-in-law. 
An  entirely  disagreeable  widower  with 
a  family  of  small  children  persecutes 
the  girl  with  attentions,  and  is  encour- 
aged by  the  sister-in-law,  but  he  is 
circumvented  by  an  unscrupulous  little 
serving-maid,  and  by  the  handsome 
and  wealthy  lover  who  in  due  time  ap- 
pears to  wed  the  heroine  and  carry  her 
off  to  a  life  of  happiness.  Marcia 
Schuyl^  and  her  husband  and  his 
aunts  reappear  in  this  story,  and  surely 
they  will  be  welcome.  Llpplncott 
Company. 

In  the  art  of  making  friends  the  late 
Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler  was  pre- 
eminent Not  only  those  with  whom  he 
spoke,  and  those  whom  he  taught  were 
won  by  his  frank  honesty  and  gentle 
adaptiveness  never  derogating  from  his 
sturdy  Independence  of  soul,  but  read- 
ers of  his  books  and  of  his  published 
articles,  men  and  women  who  never 
looked  upon  his  face,  were  won  by  the 
generous  uprightness,  manifested  in 
his  methods  of  treating  persons  and 
theories.  In  his  "autobiography"  now 
published,  one  perceives  this  quality  of 
his  mind  In  even  greater  measure,  espe- 
cially In  his  Judgment  of  men  often 
called  haughty  and  unsympathetic',  al- 
though their  real  nature  was  far  oth- 
erwise, and  many  a  reader  will  turn 
from  It  with  happier  views  of  mankind. 
The  volume  is  agreeably  large,  includ- 


ing nearly  five  hundred  pages  of  which 
the  autobiography  occupies  less  than 
half,  but  it  is  supplemented  by  many 
letters  and  other  writings,  and  by  Mrs. 
Shaler's  memories,  and  dominates  the 
work.  Portraits  of  Mr.  Shaler  and 
some  of  his  kinsmen  are  added  and  also 
pictures  of  places  which  he  once  called 
home,  but  the  dellghtfulness  of  the 
book  Is  not  to  be  conveyed  by  state- 
ments as  to  the  character  of  its  sub- 
ject, or  enumeration  of  its  ornaments. 
No  recent  American  autobiography  is 
more  winning;  none  reveals  so  much  of 
the  life  of  its  time  and  yet  reveals 
nothing  repulsive.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

One  respectfully  declines  to  believe 
in  the  "original  French"  in  which  "The 
Journal  of  a  Recluse"  asserts  in  its 
preface  that  it  was  written,  for  its 
thought  is  that  of  one  whose  mind  nat- 
urally expresses  itself  in  Bnglish,  but 
one  accepts  everything  else  in  its  pages 
unconditionally  and  gladly,  for  since 
"II  Cuore"  neither  the  Bnglish  nor  any 
European  tongue  has  laid  so  important 
a  fictitious  "Journal"  before  the  Ameri- 
can reader.  The  supposed  writer,  by 
temperament  forced  into  spiritual  sol- 
itude for  long  periods,  lives  alone,  and 
learns  to  abstract  his  mind  from  preju- 
dice, and  not  only  is  his  criticism  of 
life  and  of  institutions  valuable,  but 
it  is  so  written  that  it  would  be  at- 
tractive were  it  worthless.  He  re- 
ceives an  uncommonly  good  education 
from  both  travel  and  books,  and  learns 
a  lesson  or  two  from  life  before  he 
comes  to  the  United  States,  and,  led  by 
Ripley's  review  of  Thoreau  and  by  his 
own  reading  of  the  Walden  philoso- 
pher, goes  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  civ- 
ilizes a  domain  for  himself.  Strange 
experiences  come  to  him  here,  and 
with  them  comes  also  an  assurance  of 
happiness  for  the  closing  years  of  his 
life.  After  having  been  his  companion 
through  80  many  years,  the  reader  will 
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not  part  with  him,  for  his  is  a  charac- 
ter to  remain  an  abiding  influence  with 
those  who  learn  to  know  it  Possibly 
this  book  may  not  greatly  disturb  the 
surface  of  the  reading  world,  but  it 
will  influence  those  who  move  that 
world  to  its  depths.  Thomas  Y. 
Orowell  &  Go. 

Were  it  not  for  Mr-  Hall  Caine's  ten- 
der and  almost  reverent  affection,  the 
Arab  would  be  the  Mrs.  Gummidge  of 
Action,  lone  and  lorn,  and  accustomed 
to    have    things    "go    contrairy,"    and 
mourning  for  the  days  that  will  never 
return.    Now,  he  drops,  naturally  into 
the    part    of    villain,    and    he    occu- 
pies     it     in      Miss      Bthel      Stefana 
Stevens's    '*The     Veil,"     a     romance 
of     Tunis.      The     villain     is     a     pa- 
triot according  to  the  perverted  vocab- 
ulary of   the   modern   lawbreaker;    in 
plain  English  he  is  an  assassin  on  a 
large  scale,  with  no  scruples  as  to  ex- 
plosives, but  he  is  handsome,  melliflu- 
ous of  speech  and  equally  well  skilled 
in   attracting   useful   friends,    and   In 
compelllDg  unwilling  enemies  to  work 
for  him.    The  hero,  a  rather  poor  spec- 
imen of  the  Sicilian,  loves  a  wonderful 
Arab  dancer,  who  loves  the  villain  be- 
cause he  has  treated  her  with  exqui- 
site brutality,  and  through  her  manages 
Europeans  like  so  many  puppets.    The 
catastrophe  is  a  premature  outbreak 
of  rebellion  in  which  the  populace  at- 
tacks its  leader  and  slays  him.       He 
dies  prophesying  the  future  glory  of 
the  Arab  and  assuming  such  dignity 
that    his    crimes    are    forgotten.    The 
merit  of  the  story  lies  in  its  impressive 
presentation   of   the  daily   hurry   and 
glare  of  the  physical  life  of  Tunis  and 
of  the  close  woven  web  of  intrigue  and 
deceit,  and  its  effect  upon  Europeans 
and  Americans.       Further,  it  reveals 
Mohammedans  under  French  control,  a 
species   neglected    for  some   time   al- 
though common  enough  in  the  fiction 
of  both  Empires.      Miss  Stevens  evi- 


dently holds  much  unused  material  in 
reserve,  and  there  is  hope  of  other 
African  novels  from  her.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company. 

Forty  years  of  story  writing  and  the 
writer's   mind   still   "wax  to  receive" 
impressions  as  in  the  first  days  of  her 
authorship,  still  as  swiftly  giving  as- 
sonant response  to  every  chord  of  fem- 
inine emotion  and  of  masculine  humor! 
It  is  more  than  one  expects  or  has  any 
right  to  expect,  but  it  is  what  one  finds 
lb     Mrs.     Elizabeth     Stuart     Phelps 
Ward's    "The    Oath    of    AllegUnce." 
One  turns    over   the   leaves   of    "The 
Gates  Ajar,"  of  "Gypsy  Breynton"  and 
"Trotty"  and  comes  back  to  the  eleven 
stories  in  the  new  volume  to  discover 
that  although   they    are   more   exqui- 
sitely finished,  they  are  of  exactly  the 
same  substance  as   the  earlier  work. 
It  is    matter   of    common    knowledge 
that  it  was  this  author's  fortune  while 
yet  she  was  young  to  endure  a  sor- 
row which  brought  her  into  sympathy 
with  all  whose  dead  lay  on  Southern 
battlefields,   and   that   the  story  with 
which  she  made  herself  a  great  com- 
pany of  life-long  friends  was  written 
for  her  fellow  sufferers.    It  happens 
that  the  first  of  the  tales  in  this  book 
has  a  somewhat  similar  theme,  and  she 
traces  the  life  of  the  similar  heroine  to 
a   point   some  years   beyond   that    at 
which  she  left  her  first  creation,  but 
she  in  no  wise  changes  the  character 
of  the  girl.    Her  ideal  of  womanhood 
is  unaltered.    The  other  stories  tell  of 
one  called  away  from  earth  while  still 
longing  to  serve  her  fellow  creatures; 
of  a  wedded  pair  who  fancied  them- 
selves estranged  until  they  tried  to  sep- 
arate;  of  a   pair  who  fell   apart  but 
were  united  again  by  a  friend;  of  a 
woman  who  fancied  herself  useless  but 
found  that  she  was  the  keeper  of  her 
husband's  soul.    There  is  a  story  of 
the  love  of  a  boy  for  his  dog  and  two 
strictly  modem  tales,  one  of  a  tele- 
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phone  operator  who  died  at  her  post 
that  she  might  warn  others  of  a  com- 
ing flood*  one  of  persons  bonnd  to- 
gether by  a  common  sorrow  cansed  by 
the  bloodthirsty  innocent  motor  car. 
All  are  excellent  in  workmanship;  all 
hold  the  reader  with  euch  a  power  as 
very  few  of  the  younger  writers  can 
exert  All  show  that  the  eager  sym- 
pathetic heart  that  sent  'The  Gates 
Ajar"  npon  its  way  is  as  swift  to  feel 
as  ever  after  forty  years.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  has  chosen  a 
novel  form  for  his  "The  Romantic 
Movement  In  English  Poetry."  For  an 
Introduction  he  gives  it  a  paper  in 
which  he  analyzes  and  criticizes  the 
verse  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ex- 
pounds his  theory  of  the  nature  of 
poetry,  showing  that  the  best  verse  of 
the  nineteenth  century  conforms  to  it; 
and  follows  this  by  critical  biogra- 
phies of  some  four  score  i>oets;  and 
never  was  any  one  of  the  eighty 
Judged  with  more  originality,  or  when 
judged  favorably,  with  more  grace. 
Many  of  the  biographies  may  be 
counted  by  lines,  but  none  is  too  brief 
to  contain  a  phrase,  a  sentence  not  to 
be  forgotten.  He  cites  Home's  one  re- 
membered fragment,  "My  name  is 
Norval,"  as  typical  of  him  and  dryly 
says,  "He  shares  with  Joanna  Baillle 
the  doubtful  honor  of  being  compared 
with  Shakespeare;  she,  by  Scott,  he, 
by  Bums."  "No  more  deliberate  en- 
deavor of  a  prose  mind  to  produce 
poetry  of  a  formally  accomplished  kind 
has  been  seen  than  that  of  Dr.  Dar* 
win  in  the  'Botanic  Garden,*"  he 
writes,  and  gives  six  jewels  of  quota- 
tions, with  one  from  the  famous  par- 
ody, "Loves  of  the  Triangles."  Han- 
nah More's  little  plays  he  says,  are 
"still  readable  of  a  dull  afternoon." 
He  compares  Curran's  "Deserter's 
Meditation"  with  "the  great  gallows 
song  of  Bums.*'      The  authors  of  one 


poem  or  of  no  completed  poem  he  has 
studied  and  summarizes,  but  Blake  he 
presents  in  detail,  and  declares  that 
what  was  abnormal  in  him  was  his 
sanity.  He  seta  forth  Grabbe's  acute 
self-criticism.  He  notes  that  Joanna 
Baillle  forestalled  some  of  the  stage 
management  of  to-day.  He  dryly  says, 
speaking  of  the  Invocation  to  Poetry 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  that  the  au- 
thor "always  fell  asleep  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  company  of  poetry." 
He  gives  five  pages  to  Rogers,  whose 
personal  character  he  treats  with  a 
reserve  almost  tender.  To  Words- 
worth he  gives  many  pages  after  say- 
ing, "Sincerity  was  at  the  root  of  all 
Wordsworth's  errors  and  defects:  it 
gave  him  his  unapproachable  fidelity 
to  nature  and  also  his  Intolerable  fidel- 
ity to  his  own  whims."  As  one  turns 
the  leaves  brilliant  phrases  flash  forth 
from  every  paragraph;  the  paper  on 
Byron,  melancholy  in  its  summary,  is 
fiercely  epigrammatic  in  dealing  with 
some  of  Childe  Harold's  weaknesses 
and  inconsistencies.  Shelley  is  char- 
acterized as  the  one  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  the  poetic  nature,  as  that  na- 
ture is  generally  conceived;  and  Keats 
is  cited  as  the  man  who  had  courage 
of  the  Intellect  and  cowardice  of  the 
nerves.  These  fragments  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  part  of  the  volume.  If 
after  reading  it,  the  introduction  be 
reviewed  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  each  biography  has  played  Its 
part  in  illustrating  the  thesis  of  the  in- 
troduction. Incidentally  he  may  note 
that  considering  the  width  of  the  angle 
between  their  points  of  view  the  agree- 
ment of  Mr.  Symons  and  the  Laureate 
on  the  essentials  of  English  poetry  is 
tantamount  to  proof  that  both  are  cor- 
rect in  their  judgment.  B.  P.  Dutton 
&   Co. 

A  "Mosher  book"  has  come  to  be  a 
synonym  among  American  booklovers 
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for  whatever  Is  most  choice  in  se- 
lection and  daintiest  in  format  The 
books  have  this  further  attraction  that, 
while  printed  in  limited  editions,  and 
in  exquisite  typography  upon  hand- 
made paper  they  are  sent  out  at  prices 
which  put  them  witliin  any  one's  reach. 
This  year's  additions  to  the  list  con- 
stitute a  noteworthy  group.  To  the 
Old  World  Series  are  added  *'Sllhou- 
ettes:  A  Book  of  Songs"  by  Arthur  Sy- 
mons,  and  "F^lise:  A  Book  of  Lyrics*' 
by  A-  C.  Swinburne.  "Silhouettes"  fol- 
lows the  text  of  the  author's  latest  edi- 
tion, but  adds  to  it  seven  poems  which 
appeared  in  the  first  or  second  edition 
but  were  cancelled  in  the  third.  "F^ 
llse"  adds  to  the  poems  printed  fifteen 
years  ago  In  the  first  edition  in  the 
Bibelot  Series  nearly  as  many  more. 
To  the  Lyric  Garland  Series  three  ad- 
ditions are  made:  "A  Branch  of  May'* 
by  Llzette  Woodworth  Reese,  a  reprint 
of  a  singularly  simple  and  melodious 
group  of  poems;  a  third  volume  of 
William  Brnest  Henley's  lyrics, 
"Rhymes  and  Rhythms  and  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments";  and  "Prov- 
erbs in  Porcelain  and  Other  Poems" 
by  Austin  Dobson,  containing  twenty- 
four  of  Mr.  Dobson's  most  character- 
istic poems.  To  the  Vest  Pocket  Se- 
ries,—published  At  a  price  no  greater 
than  one  pays  for  a  magazine  at  the 
news  counter, — are  added  Walter  Pat- 
er's exquisite  "The  Child  in  the  House" 
and  "The  Lost  Joy  and  Other  Dreams" 
containing  eight  little-known  poems  in 
prose  by  Olive  Schrelner.  Twelve  of 
Charles  Baudelaire's  "Poems  in  Prose" 
deftly  translated  by  Arthur  Symons 
are  published,  by  Mr.  Symons'  ex- 
pressed desire,  in  the  Ideal  Series  of 
Little  Masterpieces.  Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous volumes,  not  Included  In 
any  series,  but  each  in  a  beautiful 
form,  suited  to  Its  length  and  char- 
acter, are  Milton's  "Ode  on  the  Morn- 
ing of  Christ's  Nativity"  and  Brown- 
ing's noble  poem  "Rabbi  Ben  Dara,"  in 
uniform    size    and    binding;    Francis 


Thompson's  posthumous  essay  on 
"Shelley,"  to  which  is  prefixed  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  memory  of  Thomp- 
son by  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  entitled 
"The  Quiet  Singer";  William  Butler 
Yeats's  play  "The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire,"— in  a  small  quarto,  on  Japan 
vellum,  and  in  an  edition  of  only 
500  copies:  Eugene  Lee-Hamilton's 
"Mlmma  Bella,"  one  of  the  most  ten- 
derly beautiful  memorial  poems  In  the 
language,  a  sequence  of  sonnets,  per- 
fect in  form  and  freighted  with  loving 
memories  of  the  poet's  little  child;  and 
"A  Wayside  Lute,"  Llzette  Woodworth 
Reese's  latest  volume  of  verse,  in  a 
small  quarto  edition,  limited  to  450 
copies.  In  this  volume  of  new  verse 
many  poems  tempt  to  quotation,  but 
to  those  who  do  not  know  Miss  Reese's 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  expression 
perhaps  the  following  sonnet,  "Tears" 
— may  serve  as  an  introduction: 

"When   I  consider  Life  and  its  few 

years — 
A  wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the 

sun; 
A  call  to  battle,  and  the  battle  done 
Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  our  ears; 
A  rose  choked  in  the  grass;  an  hour  of 

fears; 
The  gusts  that  past  a  darkening  shore 

do  beat; 
The  burst  of  music  down  an  unlisten- 

Ing  street — 
I  wonder  at  the  Idleness  of  tears. 
Ye  old,  old  dead,  and  ye  of  yester- 
night. 
Chieftains,  and  bards,  and  keepers  of 

the  sheep. 
By  every  cup  of  sorrow  that  you  had. 
Loose  me  from  tears,  and  make  me 

see  aright 
How  each  hath  back  what  once  he 

stayed  to  weep; 
Homer  his  sight,  David  his  litUe  lad!" 

Mr.  Mosher's  own  Introductions,  pre- 
fixed to  several  of  these  volumes,  show 
a  delicacy  and  justness  of  appreciation 
which  go  far  to  explain  the  beauty  of 
the  selections.  (Thomas  B.  Mosher, 
publisher,  Portland,  Maine.) 
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THE   UNEXPECTED   PBEIL. 

Unlike  the  youth  that  all  men  say 
They     prlae — ^youth     of     abounding 
blood. 
In  love  with  the  sufficient  day, 
And  gay  In  growth,  and  strong  in 
bud; 

Unlike  was  mine!  Then  my  first  slum- 
ber 
Nightly    rehearsed    my    last;    each 
breath 
Knew  Itself  one  of  the  unknown  num- 
ber. 
But  Life   was   urgent  with   me   as 
Death. 

My  shroud  was  In  the  flocks;  the  hill 
Within  Its  quarry  locked  my  stone; 

My  bier  grew  in  the  woods;  and  still 

Life  spurred    me    where    I    paused 

alone. 

I 
"Begin!"      Life    called.      Again    her 

shout, 
"Make  haste  while  It  is  called  to- 
day!" 
Her  exhortations  plucked  me  out, 
Hunted  me,  turned  me,  held  me  at 
bay. 

But  If  my  youth  is  thus  hard  pressed 

(I  thought)  what  of  a  later  year? 
If    the    End    so    threats    this    tender 
breast. 
What  of  the  days   when   it  draws 
near? 

_  t 

Draws  near,  and  little  done.  Yet  lo. 
Dread  has  forborne,  and  Haste  lies 

by- 
I  was  beleaguered;  now  the  foe 
Has  raised   the  siege,   I   know  not 
why. 

I  see  them  troop  away;  I  ask 
Were  they  In  sooth  mine  enemies — 

Terror,  the  doubt,  the  lash,  the  task? 
What  heart  has  my  new  housemate, 
Ease? 

How  am  I  left,  at  last,  alive, 
To  make  a  stranger  of  a  tear? 

What  did  I  do  one  day  to  drive 
From  me  the  vigilant  angel,  Fear? 

• 

The  diligent  angel.  Labor?  Ay» 
The  Inexorable  angel.  Pain? 


Menace  me,  lest  Indeed  I  die. 
Sloth!  Turn,  crush,   teach  me  fear 
again! 

AUoe  Meynell. 

The  Saturday   Review. 


AN  OLD   HOUSE. 

In  fancy  I  can  see  thee  stand 
Again  In  the  green  meadow  land; 
As  In  thine  infancy,  long  past. 
When  South wark  was  a  lovely  waste; 
And  larks  and  blackbirds  sang  around. 
As  common  as  their  children  found 
So  far  away  In  these  late  days. 
And  thou  didst  like  a  lighthouse  raise 
Thy   windows,  that  their  light  could 

show 
Across  the  broad,  green  calm  below; 
'And  there  were  trees,  beneath  whose 

boughs 
Stood  happy  horses,  sheep,  and  cows. 
From  thy  back  windows  thou  couldst 

see. 
Half-way  between  St.  Paul's  and  thee. 
Swans   with   their  shadows,   and   the 

barge 
Of    State    old    Thames    took    In    his 

charge. 
Ah,  wert  thou  now  what  thou  were 

then, 
There  were  no  need  to  fly  from  men. 
Instead  of  those  green  meadows,  now 
Three  hundred  hungry  children  show 
Rags  and  white  faces  at  thy  door 
For  charity.    We  see  no  more 
Green  lanes,  but  alleys  dark  instead; 
Where    none    can    walk    but   fear    to 

tread 
On  babes  that  crawl  In  dirt  and  slime. 
And  from  thy  windows,  at  this  time. 
Thou  canst  not  see  ten  yards  beyond. 
For  the  high  blocks  that  stand  around: 
Buildings  that  ofttimes  only  give 
One  room   in   which   five   souls   must 

live. 
With  but  one  window  for  their  air. 
Foul  art  thou  now  with  lives  of  care. 
For  hungry  children  and  men  poor 
Seek  food  and  lodging  at  thy  door. 
Thou    that    didst    hear,    in    thy    first 

hours, 
Bhrds  sing,   and  saw  the  sweet  wild 

flowers. 

WUUam  H,  Davies. 

The  Natton. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  CANADA. 


The  preyailing  note  In  the  relations 
between  the  varioaB  self-goyemlng 
parts  of  the  British  Bmpire  seems  just 
now  to  be  one  of  exuberant  good  feel- 
ing. So  much  magnanimity  is  there 
that  one  sometimes  hears  Bnglishmen 
talk  with  complacency  of  the  time 
when,  by  the  shifting  of  population, 
Ottawa  and  not  London  may  have  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  Bmpire  and 
the  Mother  Country  the  dependency  al- 
most of  her  present  dependencies. 
.  Prussia  has  been  absorbed  into  Ger- 
many; why  should  not  Bngland  lose 
herself  in  a  larger  state?  A  Canadian 
is  almost  astounded  when  he  picks  up 
The  Timet  to  see  how  much  space  is 
glTMi  to  the  affalXB  of  his  country.  If 
be  is  old  enoui^  to  remember  that, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  he  felt  some- 
thing like  a  glow  of  pride  when  he 
found  in  a  copy  of  The  Tknee  a  single 
paragraph  relating  to  Canada,  he  will 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  change. 
Yet  it  may  puzsle  him.  It  is  probably 
true  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  of 
Canada  do  not  understand  the  present 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  towards 
them.  They  are  not  conscious  of  any 
considerable  change  in  outlook.  They 
have  always  believed  in  their  own 
country.  They  have  always  valued  the 
tie  with  Great  Britain,  and  they  are 
content  to  go  along  in  the  old  way  with 
the  difference  only  of  a  somewhat 
stronger  national  feeling  as  Canadians. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  Bnglishmen 
have  changed  their  point  of  view.  One 
is  obliged  at  times  almost  to  rub  one's 
eyes.  The  old  note  that  the  Colonies 
may  go  when  they  like,  and  good  luck 
to  them,  is  changing  not  merely  to  a 
desire  to  retain  them,  but  to  a  nervous 
dread  lest  they  may  go  and  thus  bring 
about  Britain's  ruin.  The  Englishman 
has  been  wondering  whether,  since 
.there  is  no  Immortality  on  earth  for  the 


individual,  so  also  may  there  be  none 
for  any  state,  and  he  is  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  the  days  are  numbered  of 
Britain,  the  oldest  of  the  present  great 
monarchies  of  Burope. 

It  is  striking  to  see  with  what'  humil- 
ity of  spirit  the  Englishman  is  trying 
to  meet  a  new  situation.  Of  late  years 
he  has  been  told  so  often  that  in  fac- 
ing new  conditions  he  is  unadaptive  and 
arrogant  that  now  he  distrusts  him- 
self. The  national  character  has 
hardly  changed — national  character 
does  not  change  in  a  generation.  The 
Englishman  still  believes  that  his  is  the 
highest  type  of  civilization  in  the  world 
and  I  rather  think  he  is  right  But  the 
more  thoughtful  are  deeply  anxious  to 
be  conciliatory  and  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  other  nationalities 
within  the  Bmpire.  They  are  frank  in 
admitting  past  mistakes  and  failures. 
In  their  present  theory  of  Empire  they 
put  the  Canadians,  for  instance,  and 
themselves  on  a  perfectly  equal  foot* 
ing.  When  one  remembers  that  the 
Briton  alone  has  been  carrying  the 
heavy  load  of  the  army  and  navy,  ade- 
quate to  defend  this  Empire,  it  is  not 
bis  arrogance  but  his  modesty  and  hu- 
mility that  are  noteworthy. 

It  is  towards  Canada  that  he  is  most 
wistful.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  many 
Bnglishmen  have  come  to  think  that 
the  well-being  of  Bngland  is  bound  up 
with  (Canada,  and  that  the  great  Do- 
minion will  soon  be  the  heart  of  the 
Bmpire.  Their  own  population  may 
begin  to  decline;  and  they  picture  an 
aggressive  Germany  outnumbering 
Great  Britain  two  to  one.  In  gloomy 
moments  they  remember  what  Holland, 
another  maritime  state  with  only  a 
small  home  territory,  once  was,  and 
what  she  now  is,  and  then  they  see 
that  the  tie  with  Canada  will  save  the 
situation.    Here  is  a  vast  and  almost. 
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unpeopled   land    with    amazing   possi- 
bilities.      Let  but  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  unite  tlieir  resources  and  the 
future  is  no  longer  gloomy  but  stead- 
ily brighter  as  Canada  fills  up.     Ger- 
many,   instead   of  outnumbering,   will 
soon  be  outnumbered  by  this  mighty 
combination,  and  Britain  will  be  sure 
to  remain  one  of  the  leading  states  of 
the  world.     Mr.  Chamberlain  has  even 
dreamed  of  a  union  between  Great  Brit- 
ain,   Canada,    and    other   states   from 
which  should  be  evolved  "a  new  govern- 
ment with  large  powers  of  taxation  and 
legislation  over  countries  separated  by 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea."    Lord  Mil- 
ner,  while  less  exuberant,  thinks  that 
an  organic  union  to  form  a  single  body 
politic  Is  possible  for  the  British  Em- 
pire.   It  is  true  that  when  details  are 
re<iuired  he  becomes  vague.    But  the 
desire   for   such   close   union   is   real. 
AVere  it  seen  to  be  finally  impossible 
many  a  Briton   would  despair  of  his 
country.    A  recent  writer,  Mr.  Bernard 
Holland,    reflects   a   common   opinion: 
**If  the  Empire  should  dissolve,  Eng- 
land  would   doubtless   decay   and   de- 
cline, exhausted  by  the  effort  of  creat- 
ing so  many  new  states  and  now  im- 
pelled by  her  economic  condition  to  be- 
come again  a  self-contained  and  self- 
supporting  country."  * 

Perhaps  this  attitude  of  mind  shows 
too  much  self-distrust,  a  quality  we 
do  not  readily  associate  with  the  Eng- 
lishman. Bereft  of  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies Great  Britain  would  still 
have  a  larger  population  than  France 
or  Italy-  But  extreme  militarism,  the 
legacy  to  Europe  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War,  has  become  a  nightmare. 
The  flight  of  time  has  failed  to  miti- 
gate it,  and  now  Britain  is  startled  at 
the  increasing  menace  which  this  may 
be  to  her  own  safety.  As  long  as  the 
war-spirit  limited  itself  chiefly  to  huge 
military  armaments  she  felt  reasonably 
secure  with  the  sea  as  her  frontier. 
1  "imperiam  et  Libertas,*'  p.  286. 


But  when  Germany,  already  control- 
ling a  vast  army,  evolved  plans  for  a 
huge  navy  too,  Britain's  alarm  lest 
this  navy  might  be  used  to  land  the- 
army  on  her  shores  has  grown,  until 
now,  with  many,  it  has  reached  the 
point  of  panic.  Looking  round  ta 
strengthen  herself  she  sees  that  she 
needs  the  daughter-nations  and  clin^^a 
to  them  with  a  fervor  almost  pathetic. 
And  all  the  time  the  daughter-na- 
tions hardly  understand  the  need  of 
the  mother-land.  Canada  at  least  feels- 
herself  menaced  by  no  new  dangers^ 
and,  living  possibly  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
has  no  paroxysm  of  nerves.  It  has  al- 
ways been  hopeless  for  her  to  think  of 
armed  strife  with  her  only  neighbor^ 
for  this  neighbor  could  put  a  dozen 
men  Into  the  field  to  her  one.  Fronn 
Europe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  she  feara 
nothing,  since,  in  case  of  such  aggres- 
sion, Canada  would  inevitably  be 
backed  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  defect  of  Canadian  newspa- 
pers that  they  are  apt  to  be  provincial 
in  character,  and  give  most  of  their 
space  to  the  discussion  of  local  issues. 
It  thus  happens    that    Canadians    get 
little    information    about    Europe.    I 
doubt  if  there  are  two  dozen  people  Ia 
^Canada    who    read    the    daily    Time9. 
More  of  course  read  some  less  exhaust- 
ive English  newspaper;  but,  after  all, 
these,    too,   are  only   the   few.       The- 
great  bulk   of  the  people  of  Canada 
learn  the  news  of  Great  Britain  only^ 
through  the  medium  of  Canadian  news- 
papers.   In    former   times   these   pub- 
lished the  full,  though  of   course  bi- 
assed, cables  which  went  to  the  presa 
of  the   United   States.    But  now   the 
Canadian  press  has  a  cable  service  of 
its  own,  and  it  Is  proving  a  doubtful 
blessing.    Instead   of    the   former   co- 
pious cables  we  have  now  usually  only 
a  few  paragraphs  from  the  Old  World. 
The    tables     are    completely    turned. 
England  Is  growing  less  ignorant  of 
Canada  than  Is  Canada  of  England. 
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Tlic  Cunadiaus  are  becoming  indeed 
a  people  quite  different  from  the  Eng- 
llHh.  The  saying  of  Horace,  now  trite 
enough,  ixehmn  iton  animmn  mutant,  qui 
irana  mare  currunt,  is,  in  this  relation, 
profoundly  untrue.  The  European, 
transplanted  to  America,  becomes,  in 
some  ways,  a  changed  being.  No 
doubt  the  extreme  views  of  Buckle  are 
out  of  date,  that  man's  thought  and 
actions  represent  simply  the  mechani- 
cal result  of  the  physical  forces  about 
him.  But  we  hardly  need  to  be  re< 
minded  nowadays  that  environment 
counts  for  something.  The  man  who 
passes  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada 
passes  into  a  totally  new  world. 
Change  of  climate  accounts  for  much, 
change  of  conditions  for  even  more. 
In  the  land  which  he  leaves  there  has 
been  time  to  evolve  definite  social  types 
and  to  unite  them,  with  some  precision, 
into  one  organism.  English  society  is 
a  unit.  The  Court  circle,  the  public 
schools,  the  Universities,  the  clubs  and 
dm  wing-rooms  of  London,  the  country 
houses  scattered  all  over  the  land, 
unite  to  form  one  composite  whole.  In 
8pite  of  concessions  which  rank  now 
makes  to  wealth,  thid  society  is  nicely 
grail cd.  A  hostess  well  understands 
wlio  is  to  be  asked  to  dinner  and  who 
only  to  luncheon  or  to  tea.  The  clubs 
make  their  distinctions  sharply,  and 
schools  for  the  gentry  draw  the  line 
at  the  children  of  a  retail  tradesman, 
thoua:b  they  have  no  objection  to  those 
of  his  book-keeper. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that,  be- 
cause Canada  is  democratic,  she  has  no 
social  distinctions.  It  happened  not  so 
v«Ty  long  ago  that  a  gentleman,  other- 
wise entirely  eligible,  was  blackballed 
at  a  Toronto  club  because  he  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  trade.  Many 
of  the  "old  families'*  hold  aloof  from 
the  nauvcavx  riches.  But  the  lines  are 
not  drawn  as  they  are  drawn  in  Eng- 
land. In  Canada  social  distinctions 
and  birth  count  for  much  less,  the  In- 


dividual for  much  more.  There  is  no 
unity  in  Canadian  society;  there  Is  no 
well-entrenched  social  caste  favored  for 
its  continuance  by  laws,  such  as  that 
of  prlmo-geniture;  there  is  no  social 
capital  or  court  to  determine  stand- 
ards. Montreal  and  Toronto,  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  apart,  know 
little  of  each  other's  social  life;  a  so- 
cial magnate  in  one  place  will  be  al- 
most unknown  in  the  other.  Positions 
are  made  rapidly.  In  twenty,  or  even 
ten,  years  a  man  may  rise  from  wealth 
to  great  affluence.  He  may  still  remain 
socially  obscure;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  or  his  wife  possesses  the  re- 
quired qualities  he  may  pass  readily 
into  something  like  social  leadership.  It 
all  depends  on  the  individual.  There  is 
no  gradation  of  rank  well  recognized 
by  public  opinion,  and  Itself  the  out- 
come of  a  long  social  growth. 

Thus  a  profound  Initial  difference  ex- 
ists between  the  outlook  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  that  of  the  Englishman  upon 
the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 
To  the  Englishman  the  Canadian 
seems  often  raw  and  crude,  as  perhaps 
he  is.  But  it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
the  crudeness  of  a  strength  conscious 
of  Itself  and  Indifferent  to  other  stand- 
ards. No  doubt  the  Canadian  too  feels 
the  respect  for  high  rank,  the  awe  in 
the  presence  of  royalty,  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  homeland;  like  Thackeray,  he 
would  be  proud  to  be  seen  walking 
down  the  street  arm-in-arm  with  a 
duke.  But  at  heart  the  Canadian  is. 
ceremonially,  at  least,  a  republican. 
He  thinks  monarchy  a  cheap  and  effi- 
cient form  of  government,  and  prefers 
It  to  a  system  that  Involves  the  pro- 
longed quadrennial  convulsion  of  his 
great  republican  neighbor.  But  he 
knows  nothing  of  courts  or  of  any  prac- 
tical aspects  of  the  divinity  that 
hedges  about  kingship.  There  Is  no  lo- 
cal magnate  In  his  neighborhood  to 
whom  he  looks  up  with  awe  and  re- 
spect: he  himself  Is  probably  a  land- 
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owner,  In  his  own  view  equal  to  every 
other  landowner.  If  persons  of  rank 
conduct  themselves  with  simple  dig* 
nity  he  respects  them,  but  he  resents 
sharply  any  arrogance  or  lack  of  tact. 
Any  one  who  presumed,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  upon  his  rank  would  find  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  plain-spoken 
democrat,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  call- 
ing a  spade  a  spade.  I  remember 
that,  when  a  scion  of  a  noble  house 
once  forgot  his  manners  at  a  social 
gathering  in  Canada,  he  was  promptly 
toasted  to  his  face  as  "our  absent- 
minded  friend." 

There  is  in  truth  in  Canada,  outside 
of  a  very  limited  circle,  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  social  discipline  that  the 
Englishman  accepts  as  a  part  of  his 
natural  atmosphere.  The  member  of 
an  old  society  knows  almost  instinct- 
ively the  gradations  of  dignity  from  the 
premier  duke  to  the  last  created  baron. 
If  he  lives  in  the  academic  world  he 
knows  what  profound  difference  of 
meaning  there  is  between  Oxford  and 
Glasgow.  He  sees  Glasgow  itself  bend 
the  knee  to  Oxford  and  accept  its  in- 
ferior 8tatu8  as  a  part  of  that  ordering 
of  society  which,  if  not  recognized  as 
divine,  is  at  least  the  outcome  of  a  long 
historical  growth.  No  doubt  the  Cana- 
dian, too,  is  a  little  awed  by  the  majes- 
tic traditions  of  the  gray  city  on  the 
Isis.  But  it  is  merely  an  emotion; 
these  traditions  are  not  concrete  facts 
that  have  weight  in  his  society  as  they 
have  in  that  of  England.  The  Cana- 
dian usually  thinks  it  probable  that  his 
own  universities  will  fit  him  or  his 
son  better  for  life  than  any  in  the  Old 
World,  and  little  or  no  prestige  Is 
gained  in  Canadian  society  by  any 
brand  of  school  or  college.  Even 
Eton  and  Christ  Church  would  have 
but  slight  weight  in  this  New  World. 
One  might  draw  out  in  other  directions 
the  contrast  between  the  society  of  the 
two  countries.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  Canada  has  stand- 


ards of  her  own;  she  Is  evolving  her 
own  type  of  social  life  and  is  su- 
premely interested  in  that  and  not  Id 
any  other.  She  believes  in  herself.  A. 
few  days  ago  I  greeted  a  party  of 
friends  returning  to  Canada  after  a 
prolonged  sojourn  in  England/  "Thank 
God,  I  am  back'  again  in  God's  own 
country,"  one  of  them-  said  as  he^ 
alighted  at  the  station.  I  smiled  as  I 
remembered  that  that  is  precisely  what 
many  an  Englishman  would  be  likely 
to  say  on  returning  home  from  Canada. 
It  is  assuredly  not  strange  that  Can- 
ada is  to  the  Canadian  what  England 
is  to  the  Englishman. 

Canada  is  not  becoming  American- 
ized, if  this  means  that  she  is  drawing 
closer  politically  to  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  just  because  she  has 
a  growing  confidence  in  her  own  self, 
she  is  daily  growing  flarth^  away  from 
any  thought  of  political  union  with 
that  country.  She  shows  Indeed  an 
increasing  desire  to  be  unlike  rather 
than  like  the  United  States.  As  the 
outcome  of  a  long  and  unhappy  evolu- 
tion the  United  States  has  to-day  an 
embittered  racial  quarrel  which,  if 
combined  with  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  leads  to  dreadful 
scenes  of  mob  violence.  Such  specta- 
cles Canada  has  never  witnessed,  and 
they  fill  the  minds  of  her  people 
with  hofror.  The  scandal-mongerlng 
American  press,  that  most  Inadequate 
exponent  of  the  life  of  a  people  truly 
great,  finds,  happily,  few  imitators  in 
Canada.  The  traditions  of  society  In 
the  United  States  are  not  understood  or 
regarded  In  Canada;  the  new  citizen  of 
the  West  is  respected  as  much  or  as 
little  as  the  Boston  Brahmin;  it  all  de- 
pends on  himself.  Above  all  is  Canada 
convinced  that  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States,  its  rigid 
conservatism  and  the  Impossibility  of 
organic  change,  are  Inadequate  to  mod- 
em needs.  A  Canadian  cannot  read- 
ily grasp  a  situation  in  which  the  man 
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responsible  for  carrying  on  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  at  Issue  with  the  legisla- 
tive body,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been 
recently.  In  this  he  is  at  one  with  his 
English  fellow-citizen.  Both  are  ac- 
customed to  the  sway  of  a  Prime  Min- 
ister, himself  the  creation  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  working  always  in 
harmony  with  it.  The  development  in 
Britain's  political  methods  during  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  thoroughly 
assimilated  by  the  daughter-state,  and 
here  they  stand  whole-heartedly  to- 
gether. From  the  older  ox  the  younger 
has  learned  to  plough. 

It  is  indeed  probably  beyond  ques- 
tion that  Great  Britain  and  Canada  are 
now  more  substantially  one  in  outlook 
than  at  any  previous  period  In  their 
history.  Their  people  are  familiar  with 
the  same  types  of  political  machinery, 
they  enjoy  identical  liberties.  If 
Canada  has  had  grievances  in  the  past, 
the  impression  of  the  average  man  is 
that  they  have  been  removed,  and  that 
all  is  now  smooth  sailing.  One  is 
hardly  prepared  for  a  complaint  from 
Canada  that  she  has  suffered,  and  is 
still  suffering,  at  the  hands  of  a  jealous 
stepmother,  and  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  yet  to  do  in  order  to  be  rid  of 
irksome  leading-strings.  Tet  a  book 
which  appeared  last  year  by  an  emi- 
nent and  learned  Canadian  lawyer 
rings  from  end  to  end  with  the  thought 
that  Canada  has  nearly  always  been 
badly  treated,  or  that  she  would  have 
been  badly  treated  but  for  her  own 
strenuous  and  successful  resistance,  and 
that  she  is  not  yet  a  free  state.'  With 
great  skill  and  ingenuity  the  author 
works  up  an  elaborate  case  against 
Great  Britain.  She  has  checked  Can- 
ada unduly  in  the  past;  she  is  checking 
her  unduly  still,  and  resisting  her  as- 
sertion of  the  privileges  of  the  grown- 
up. Canada  has  a  long  list  of  griev- 
ances.     Mr.  Bwart  has  read  widely, 

t  **The  Kingdom  of  Oanadft  ftnd  other  Bs- 
ays,'*  by  John  8.  BwArt,  K.C.   Toronto:  Mo- 
•ang  &  Co.,  1906. 


not,  one  fears,  so  much  to  see  his  sub- 
ject as  a  whole,  but  to  make  points 
against  Great  Britain.  Yet  his  bark 
is  worse  than  his  bite.  Beginning 
with  denunciation  he  ends,  like  a  He- 
brew prophet,  with  benediction.  Aftw 
all,  the  two  countries  are  now  getting 
on  very  well  together,  he  admits,  and 
he  wishes  them  always  to  stand  side 
by  side. 

None  the  less  is  his  list  of  Canada's 
supposed   grievances   worth   examina- 
tion.   The  first'  one  is  that  to-day,  by 
Great  Britain's  fault,  Canada  has  the 
nondescript    title    of    "Dominion"    in- 
stead  of   being   a    kingdom.       When 
Canada  was  federated  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald   intended   tliat   the   new   state 
should  be  called  the  "Kingdom  of  Can- 
ada."   By  this  (title  he  wished  to  as- 
sert Canada's  equality  of  status  with 
the  mother-land.    She  was   to  be  an 
auxiliary  kingdom,  and,  starting  with 
a  title-  of  equality,  as  her  population 
grew,  Canada,  without  further  organic 
change,  would  take  naturally  the  posi- 
tion among  the  various  states  of  the 
Empire  to  which  her  importance  enti- 
tled her  at  each  phase  of  development 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  to  call  Canada  a 
Kingdom  would  have  made  no  real  dif- 
ference.   But  perhaps  it  is  as  shallow 
to  make  too  little  of  names  as  It  Is  to 
make  too  much.    Two   centuries  ago 
Prussia  was  extremely  anxious  for  the 
status  of  a  kingdom.    When  her  ruler 
gained  his  point  he  took  equal  rank 
with  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  other 
kings  of  his  time,  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  Prussia  has  not  shown  that 
this  accession  of  dignity  in  title  was 
unimportant      But  Canada  was  not  al- 
lowed to  become  a  kingdom  because  a 
nervous  British  minister  feared  to  Irri- 
tate   the    Republicans   of   the   United 
States  by  setting  up  a  new  monarchy 
on  their  border;  and  so  at  his  demand 
the  proposed  kingdom  became  the  "Do- 
minion."      Certainly  this  minister  at 
least  must  have  thought  that  names 
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were  Important,  and  now  we  have  a 
note  of  indignant  regret  that  Sir  John 
MacdonaUVs  Idea  was  not  carried  out. 
Mr.  Ewart  would  still  change  "Do- 
minion" to  "Kingdom,"  and  thus  assert 
Canada's  political  equality  with  Great 
Britain.    He  would  have  Canada  defi- 
nitely renounce  the  idea  that  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  has  any  jurisdiction 
over  her.       He  wishes  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  to  stand  together  in  a  free 
union  of  perfectly  equal  states.       He 
does  not  wish  a  British  Empire,  for  to 
him  an  "Empire"  means  the  dominance 
of  one  central  state  over  inferior  states. 
Yet  he  Is  no  Republican.       King  Ed- 
ward would  still  be  Sovereign  of  Can- 
ada; indeed,  the  King,  and  the  King 
alone,  would  be  the  permanent  tie  be- 
tween the  two  countries.      They  would 
work    together,    without   any    thought 
that   one  state   had   control   over  the 
other.     Since  King  Edward  could  not 
be  in  two  places  at  once,  it  would  seem 
as  if  he  must  be  represented  in  Canada 
by  a  viceroy-    Mr.  Ewart  does  not  say 
who  is  to  appoint  the  viceroy.    Cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  which  is  to  have  no  au- 
thority in  Canada;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
the  King,  who  can  perform  no  political 
acts  except  through  the  medium  of  a 
responsible   minister.       Is  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  then  to  appoint  him? 
The  question  is  not  uninteresting  or  un- 
important, but  here  we  need  not  discuss 
It  further. 

It  may  be  that,  in  regard  to  this  ti- 
tle of  Kingdom,  Canada  has  a  griev- 
ance, though  it  Is  not  a  grievance  very 
widely  known  or  felt.  Of  course  It  is 
Interesting?  to  find  that  forty-three  years 
ago  a  British  minister,  with  a  stroke  of 
his  pen,  chnngred  Canada  from  a  pro- 
posed kingdom  to  a  "Dominion,"  hi 
spite  of  tlie  enii)liiitic  wishes  of  those 
who  created  the  new  federation.  But 
for  our  present  relations  the  question 
is  whether  Britain  would  do  this  now. 
Assuredly   she   would    not.       Yet    Mr. 


Ewart  persists   that   unreasonable  re- 
strictions   upon    Canada    still    endure, 
and  he  draws  up  a  considerable  list  of 
disabilities    from    which    she    suffers. 
Canada  could  not  hold  biennial  parlia- 
ments; an  Act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment makes  it  obligatory  for  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  to  sit  annually.    Can- 
ada  could   not   take   a   census   every 
twelfth   year   instead   of  every   tenth 
year.      The    Maritime     Provinces    of 
Canada,  with  their  three  legislatures, 
could  not  take  the  economical  step  of 
uniting  under  one.       Canada   has  no 
power  to  change  her  own  capital,  or 
even  the  quorum  in  her  House  of  Com- 
mons, should  she  so  desire.    She  has 
not  complete  control  over  such  matters 
as    coinage,    copyright,    and   shipping, 
even  that  engaged  in  her  own  coast- 
ing  trade.    The   powers   of   Canada's 
Parliament,  like  those  of  a  State  in  the 
American  Union,  are  strictly  confined 
to   her  own   actual   territory-       Even 
there  she  Ls  not  supreme,  for  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  has  sovereign  Jurisdic- 
tion in  Canada,  as  everywhere  else  in 
the  Empire;  all  of  Canada's  legislation 
is  null  and  void  that  conflicts  with  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  on  any  Cana- 
dian   measures    the    United    Kingdom 
still   has   the   power  of  disallowance, 
and  an  Imperial  Act  can  at  any  time 
override   a  Canadian   Act     If  Britain 
declares  war  on  any  state,  Canada  Is  at 
war  too,  though  her  Government  may 
disapprove     of     the     declaration.    In 
short,  Burke's  pictures  of  Britain  "as 
from  the  throne  of  Heaven  she  super- 
Intends  all  the  several  inferior  legisla- 
tures," is  still  true.  Mr.  Ewart  seems 
to   think,   of   her   relations   with   Can- 
ada. 

It  looks  as  if  Canada  were  cribbed, 
cabinetl  and  confined.  But  Mr.  Ewart 
is  too  goo<l  a  constitutional  lawyer  not 
to  know  that  Canada  really  can  do 
what  she  likes  within  the  limits  of  the 
law  of  nations.  It  is  true  that  the 
Constitution   of    Canada    was    created 
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and  might  be  revoked  by  an  Act  of  tbe 
Imperial  Parliament.  But  it  will  never 
be  revoked,  and  any  amendments  that 
Canada  desires  she  can  have.  Such 
amendments  are  made  with  great  ease. 
If  the  United  States  wishes  to  amend 
Its  constitution  it  must  go  through  an 
elaborate  process  of  submitting  the 
proposal  to  the  vote  of  each  of  the 
States — a  process  so  difficult  that  less 
than  twenty  amendments  have  been 
made  In  120  years.  Canada  has  merely 
to  express  by  vote  in  Parliament  what 
amendments  she  desires  and  almost  au- 
tomatically the  British  Parliament 
passes  the  necessary  Bill.  No  doubt 
Canada's  amour  propre  would  be  saved 
if  her  own  enactment  were  alone  neces- 
sary. But  this  might  be  even  too  easy; 
It  is,  In  practice,  not  a  bad  thing  that 
two  parliaments  must  be  consulted  be- 
fore a  final  step  is  taken.  The  method 
may  be  a  little  belated,  but  it  springs 
<»ut  of  the  relation  between  parent  and 
child.  He  the  forms  what  they  may, 
the  fact  remains  that  Canada  controls 
her  own  destiny.  It  is  no  reproach 
that  forty  years  apro  Oreat  Britain  did 
not  let  Canada  do  all  that  she  wished. 
It  Is  hardly  a  reproach  to  a  parent  that 
he  restrained  his  son  in  youth.  The 
restraints  may  or  may  not  have  been 
wise.  What  is  important  is  that  the 
youth's  manhood  should  be  fully  recog- 
nlze<1  when  he  reaches  that  stage. 

In  the  end  the  people  of  Canada  have 
nhvays  had  their  way,  and  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  case.  That  their 
own  way  will  lead  to  separation  from 
Britain  I  do  not  believe;  that  it  will 
lead  to  closer  organic  union  with  Brit- 
ain I  do  not  believe  either.  Canada 
will  steadily  become  more  Independent 
in  her  outlook,  more  determined  to  re- 
tain and  develop  control  of  her  own  af- 
fairs, more  ambitious  to  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  earthy  She  can  sur- 
render none  of  her  authority  to  any 
political  body  not  controlled  by  her  own 
people.     It  is  not  likely  that  any  cen- 


tral Parliament  for  the  British  people 
would  be  efficient.  Rapid  and  com- 
plete adjustment  to  local  conditions  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  political  as  well 
as  business  efficiency.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  any  one  can  imagine  that  the 
welfare  of  Canada  would  be  promoted 
by  organic  union  with  other  states 
which  would  leave  her  in  any  respect 
less  free  than  she  now  is  to  make  this 
rapid  adjustment. 

One  may  well  doubt  whether  or- 
ganic union  even  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  with  their  contiguous 
territory  would  make  for  good  govern- 
ment on  the  North  American  continent. 
I  heard  a  wise  statesman  say  recently 
that  because  the  centralization  at 
Washington  is  already  so  vast,  it  would 
probably  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  did  Canada  not  already 
exist,  that  she  should  be  brought  into 
being.  A  whole  continent  could  not  be 
well  governed  in  one  state.  If  this,  is 
true  of  North  America,  how  much  truer 
is  it  likely  to  be  of  the  widely-scattered 
regions  that  now  make  up  the  British 
Empire!  A  common  public  opinion 
over  such  an  area  would  be  Impossible; 
and  to  what  are  we  to  trust  for  the 
control  of  an  organic  union  if  it  is  not 
public  opinion?  Great  Britain  is  nearer 
geographically  to  Canada  than  to  any 
other  of  the  larger  sections  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire;  yet  in  many  things  there 
Is  no  public  oplnI<m  common  to  the  two 
countries.  Great  Britain  dioes  not 
share  Canada's  dread  of  immigration 
from  the  East,  simply  because  to  her 
this  Is  no  menace.  Recently,  when 
Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, was  profoundly  stirred  over  the 
Alaska  Boundary  question.  Great  Brit- 
ain was  apathetic  or  in  sympathy  with 
the  opinion  that  Canada  was  combat- 
ing. There  is  a  similar  apathy  in  Can- 
ada now  regarding  Britain's  alarm  over 
the  designs  of  Germany.  Imagination 
is  not  strong  enough  for  countries  so 
widely  sei)arated,  and   with  problems 
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so  different,  to  feel  acutely  the  more 
immediate  issues  of  each  other. 

Present-day  exponents  of  Imperial 
theories  are  a  little  apt  not  to  have 
viewed  the  problems  in  the  light  of  the 
long  past  in  which  they  have  devel- 
oped. The  two  supreme  questions  of 
Empire  which  are  new  and  pressing 
with  each  political  change  are  also  very 
old — how  shall  burdens  be  divided 
equally,  and  how  shall  there  be  equal- 
ity In  control  among  those  who  bear 
the  burdens?  Adam  Smith  wrestled 
with  these  problems  when  the  British 
Ck)lonies  in  America  first  took  up  arms, 
and  found  no  solution  that  could  be 
adjusted  to  facts.  Subsequent  think- 
ers have  fared  no  better.  The  prob- 
lems are  in  truth  intellectually  insolu- 
ble; the  uncontrollable  logic  of  facts, 
the  conclusions  of  which  may  not  be 
by  us  foreseen,  will  alone  determine 
thent 

Assuredly  they  will  not  be  solved  by 
the  pressure  of  the  exigencies  of  Europe 
alone.  For  some  reason  a  great  con- 
tinent has  chosen  to  turn  itself  into  an 
armed  camp,  with  its  various  political 
units  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
spring  at  each  other's  throats.  So  stu- 
pendous is  this  array  of  power  that  it 
fills  the  rest  of  the  world  with  awe, 
if  not  with  admiration.  Great  Britain 
shares  the  dangers  which  Europe 
chooses  to  impose  upon  itself.  Her 
burden  is  abnormal,  artificial,  one  may 
hope  transient.  Must  the  scale  of  the 
Individual  British  citizen's  responsibil- 
ity all  over  the  world  be  adjusted  to 
the  exacting  standard  of  Europe  alone? 
Yes,  if  altruism  prevailed  in  politics, 
and  if  the  minds  of  the  multitude  could 
be  swayed  by  a  discerning  few  pos- 
sessing world-wide  vision.  But  the  cit- 
izen of  Canada,  plain,  unlettered,  unim- 
aginative, is  not  thinking  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe.  He  does  not  listen  ex- 
pectant to  hear  whether  the  German 
Emperor,  in  an  after-dinner  speech,  is 
a  little  more  or  a  little  less  optimistic 


about  the  continuance  of  peace.  What 
he  is  thinking  of  is  the  resources  to 
build  his  own  house,  to  construct  the 
school-house,  the  highways,  the  rail- 
ways that  a  new  country  urgently 
needs.  Even  a  small  tax-bill  vexes 
his  thrifty  soul,  for  he  has  not  yet 
been  trained  to  bear  heavy  burdens  of 
this  kind,  and  he  will  be  slow  to  learn 
the  lesson.  To  talk  of  this  man  ac- 
cepting, or  remotely  approximating  to, 
the  standards  of  Europe  in  regard  to 
military  equipment  is  absurd.  The 
old  questions  are  as  insoluble  as  ever. 
The  burden  cannot  be  divided  equally, 
and  without  equality  of  burden  there 
can  be  no  unity  of  control. 

What  then  can  be  done?    Must  the 
great  states  of  the  Empire  drift  apart 
with  the  prospect  of  each  becoming  a 
separate  nation  with  no  relation  to  the 
others?    God  forbid!    There  are  times 
when  one  grasps  at  the  thought  of  an 
Imperial   ZoUverein  as  containing  the 
solution  of  the  whole  matter.    Make  It 
the    commercial   Interest    of    the    va- 
rious parts  of  the  Empire  to  hold  to- 
gether and  permanent  union  is  assured. 
Perhaps!    But  one*  pauses  before  the 
possible  effect  of  such  a  change  upon 
the  future  of  Britain  herself.    To  see  a 
Canadian  traveller,  returned  from  Eng- 
land, unpack  his  trunks  is  an  object- 
lesson;  there  are  all  kinds  of  fabrics, 
durable  and  beautiful,  bought  in  Eng- 
land for  much  less  than  they  would  cost 
in  Canada,  and  it  is  a  stupendous  com- 
merce in  such  things  that  keeps  Brit- 
ain alive.    To  make  them  even  a  little 
dearer  may  be  to  destroy  a  vast  trade. 
Assuredly  no  voice  from  over  the  seas 
has  any  right  to  urge  upon  Britam  a 
course  that  may  be  to  her  full  of  dan- 
ger.   Moreover,  even  were  such  a  union 
possible,  it  could  not  be  regarded  as 
permanent,  for  each  state  must  be  left 
free  to  enter  and  to  withdraw  at  pleas- 
ure.   Nothing  will  endure  that  inter- 
feres with  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  various  portions  of  the  Empire. 
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In  regard  to  burdens,  one  may  only 
hope  for  a  levelling-down  In  Bnrope, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  levelling-up 
in  Canada.    While  Canada  must  repu- 
diate  the   military  standards  of   Bu- 
rope  as  necessarily  to  be  imitated  by 
her,  the  stern  truth  cannot  be  avoided 
that  these  standards  have  obtained  a 
footing  both  in  America  and  in  Asia. 
Just  because  the  world  to-day,  with  its 
intricate  relationships,  represents  some- 
thing like  a  unit,  both  Japan  and  the 
United   States   have    had    to    prepare 
themselves  for  emergencies  not  of  their 
own  creating.    If  Canada  aims,  as  she 
does  aim,  at  being  a  great  nation,  she 
cannot  expect  always  to  be  protected 
by  any  arm  but  her  own.      After  all, 
the  basis  of  human  well-being  lies  in 
each  man's  capacity  to  take  care  of 
himself.    Canada  has  yet  to  learn  this 
lesson  of  true  manhood.      There  are 
signs  that  she  has  begun  to  learn  it, 
and  to-day  no  better  promise  of  suc- 
cess lies  before  an  aspirant  to  political 
leadership  in  Canada  than  in  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  Canadian  conscience  on 
this  point    But  one  may  hope  that  at 
the  same  time  the  standard  of  prepar- 
edness set  by  Burope  will  be  lowered. 
Only  one  state  seems  now  to  bar  the 
way  to  accomplishing  this,  and  perhaps 
the  waste  involved  in  unbridled  mili- 
tarism will  before  long  force  this  state 
to  moderate  its  ambitions.    Then  for 
the  British  Empire  a  simpler  standard 
of   common   burdens   may   slowly   be 
evolved,  and  in  time  the  British  and 
the  Canadian  tax-payer  may  have  an 
equal  share  in  responsibility. 

At  any  rate,  other  parts  of  the  Bm- 
pire  cannot  expect  much  longer  from 
Great  Britain  the  admission,  so  frankly 
made  at  the  last  Colonial  Conference, 
that  she  is  fully  responsible  for  their 
protection.  Canada  has  never  admit- 
ted that  she  holds  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
share  in  whatever  wars  Great  Britain 
may  undertake.  Bach  question,  she 
says,  will  be  determined  as  it  arises. 


Would  it  be  unfair  were  Great  Britain 
to  say  the  same  thing  regarding  Can- 
ada? When  we  ask  the  question,  what 
.  Is  defensible  in  theory  is  seen  to  be 
impossible  in  practice.  If  Canada  be- 
came involved  in  war,  could  Great 
Britain  hold  aloof  and  perhaps  see  the 
territory  of  Canada  Impaired?  Would 
Canada  see  Germany  overwhelm  Brit- 
ain and  make  no  move  to  help  the 
motherland?  The  Times  recently 
threatened  that  should  Australia  not 
do  more  to  fill  up  her  waste  areas,  she 
could  not  count  upon  Britain's  defence 
if  some  other  state  undertook  the  task. 
Could  Great  Britain  then  stand  by  and 
see  Japan  or  Germany  attack  Austra- 
lia? One  comes  back  again  to  the 
truth  that  the  problems  of  the  Empire 
are  just  now  intellectually  insoluble. 

"An  impotent  conclusion  after  say- 
ing so  much,"  a  reader  may  well  say. 
"Why  write  at  all  only  to  reach  it?" 
Perhaps  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude 
of  theories  of  Empire  it  is  worth  while 
to  see  for  a  moment  exactly  where  we 
are,  even  though  we  may  not  quite 
know  whither  we  are  going.  We  are  at 
the  point  where  Canadian  national  feel- 
ing is  already  strong  and  growing 
stronger,  and  it  must  have  free  play. 
But  It  is  in  no  sense  hostile  to  Great 
Britain.  The  mischief  of  a  book  such 
as  Mr.  Bwart's  is  that  it  may  tend  to 
foster  alienation;  if  people  are  told  with 
great  skill  and  persistence  that  they 
have  grievances  they  are  not  unlikely 
to  believe  it  To  say  that  Britain's 
handling  of  Canadian  questions  has 
been  ideally  wise  would  be  absurd. 
She  has  made  blunders,  and  her  last — 
the  tactless  dealing  with  the  Alaska 
Boundary  dispute— caused  a  resent- 
ment in  Canada  that  is  not  yet  under- 
stood in  London.  But  this  is  not  what 
Canada  chooses  to  think  of  chiefly. 
She  is  not  nursing  grievances.  She 
prefers  to  think  of  the  sacrifices  Brit- 
ain made  to  win  and  hold  Canada  and 
of    the    generosity    with    which    this 
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splendid  heritnge  has  uow  been  handed 
over  freely  to  the  Canadian  x)eople. 
"As  the  legal  ties  are  slackened,  the 
moral  tics  are  tightened/'  said  Lord 
Tbring,  and  this  is  eminently  true  of 
the  development  of  political  thought  in 
Canada  to-day.  She  is  ceasing  to  be 
a  dependent,  but  she  is  more  than  an 

The  Nlneteeotb  Century  and  AXter. 


ally.  Alliances  are  determined  by  self- 
interest  Not  in  any  spirit  of  self -in- 
terest, but  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  nature  and  education  is  Canada,  the 
daughter-state,  resolved  to  remain 
linked  with  the  mother-land. 

O^orge  M.  Wrong, 
UfUveraity  of  Toronto, 
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It  is  mid-October,  but  perfect  sum- 
mer still — a  season  of  skies  absolutely 
cloudless,  of  scorching  sunshine, '  of 
heat  so  Intense  that,  high  perched  as 
the  Condados  is,  standing  "four  square 
to  all  the  winds  that  blow,"  I  hesitate 
to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  house  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  and  4;  a  season 
of  gorgeous  sunsets,  pageants  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  ablaze  beyond  the  calmly 
glittering  Atlantic,  and  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite violet  twilights  Imaginable. 
Each  evening  I  always  watch  by  the 
deathbed  of  the  dying  day,  as  it  passes 
away  amid  fire  and  flame,  like  an  In- 
dian widow  on  her  funeral  pyre — 
spending  the  hour  that  is  such  a  cu- 
rious union  of  calm  peace  and  lurid 
grandeur  on  the  broad  terrace  which 
clasps  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
old  palago.  This  terrace,  with  its  thick- 
ets of  roses,  its  oleanders,  and  its 
broken  sun-dial,  is  a  delectable  linger- 
ing place,  and  I  do  not  come  away  till 
the  deep  purple  velvet  that  robes  the 
queen  of  night  is  strewn  thick  with  the 
largest  and  most  brilliant  stars  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  air  Is  full  of  pungent 
balm,  distilled  throughout  the  long  hot 
day  by  heat  and  sunshine  from  the 
thousand  aromatic  things — myrtle  and 
lavender,  eucalyptus  and  rosemary, 
juniper  and  bay — that  clothe  all  uncul- 
tivated spaces  around  me,  and  the  only 
sounds  that  break  the  stillness  are  the 
murmur  of  ocean  as  its  long-drawn 
swell  breaks  in  Inngiild  ripples  on  the 


bar  of  the  Mondego  and  the  answering 
whisper  that  creeps  through  the  pine- 
copse,  black  on  the  skyline  against  the 
imperial  purple  of  the  southern  night. 

Yes,  though  it  is  mid-October,  sum- 
mer Is  with  us  still,  and  the  world  and 
his  wife  who,  when  July  poured  her 
torrid  heat  upon  the  land,  licking  up 
all  moisture  as  with  a  tongue  of  flame, 
and  setting  body  and  mind  athirst  for 
seaboard  regions  of  comparative  cool- 
ness, came  to  Figuelra  to  bathe  the 
breathless  months  away  upon  her  yel* 
low  sands,  and  to  lose  their  money  in 
her  gambling  salons,  are  only  now 
flocking  home  again — bag  and  baggage, 
in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term. 
Let  us  spend  a  moment  in  the  Estacao 
of  our  little  town — distant,  Chragaa  a 
Deua — two  good  miles  away  from  the 
Condados,  and  watch  the  motley  come- 
and-go.  It  is  80  typically  Portuguese 
that  if  you  were  suddenly  dropped 
down  from  the  clouds  in  its  midst  you 
could  not  possibly  imagine  yourself  In 
any  other  land  than  this. 

The  dirty,  squalid  station  is  thronged 
with  paasageiroa;  following  in  their 
wake,  the  Impecunious  indigenes,  the 
halt  and  the  lame,  the  idiot  and  the 
blind,  that  for  ever  haunt  its  precincts 
in  rags  indescribable  and  the  hope  of 
turning  an  unearned  penny,  have  as- 
sembled In  fuller  force  than  ever,  and 
the  shabby,  cigarette-smoking  officials 
shout  and  gesticulate  more  even  than 
is  their  usual  wont. 
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The    11.20,    the    principal    morning 
train,  is  about  to  be  sent  on  her  way. 
Red-sashed     countrymen     are     taking 
their  places  in  her,  off  to  buy  or  sell 
bulls  at  the  weekly  fair  of  Montemor, 
the    little    town    half-an-hour   distant, 
whose  name,  signifying  the  Hill  of  the 
Moors,  is  so  eloquent  of  Portugars  his- 
toric past    Fisher-girls,   In  the  black 
velvet-bound  turban-shaped  hats  which 
keep  green  the  memory  of  a  costume 
that  once  was  universal,  are  piling  the 
van  high  with  baskets  of  flsh  intended 
for  the  markets  of  Coimbra  and  Sala- 
manca, under  the  indolent  eye  of  the 
Gnarda  Fiscal,  who  stands  by,  trim  In 
his  neat  uniform  of  gray  and  red-piped 
blue,  and   with   the  eternal   cigarette 
alight    under    his    jaunty    moustache. 
But  these  you  may  see  any  day  of  the 
week.    Not  so  the  gorgeous  army  of 
*'Banhistos"    and    "Banhistas"    whose 
exodus  is  proceeding.      Here  comes  a 
family  party,  the  father  in  his  black 
cloth  mnuta  with  scarlet  facings,  silver 
clasps   and   little  shoulder  capes,   the 
mother,  if  she  be  not  in  black,  gay  with 
all  the  aniline  tints  that  are  not  of  the 
rainl>ow.    A  monstrous  hat  is  perched 
on  the  summit  of  her  fantastically  ar- 
ranged pile  of  coarse  and  well-greased. 
Jetty  hair,  her  sallow  cheeks  are  pasty 
with   pearl   powder   and   perspiration. 
The  small  fry  that  clamor  shrilly  in 
her  wake  are  bedizened  into  the  sem- 
blance   of    miniature    fashion    plates, 
with   top-heavy   hats   and   frilled  and 
furbelowed  garments    of    violent    hue 
which,  regarded  doubtless  as  le  dernier 
cri  of  elegance,  certainly  scream  aloud 
at  their  association.    Self-possessed  to 
an  Irritating  degree  are  these  imps,  and 
their  bold,  well-opened   eyes,   so   curi- 
ously African  of  suggestion,  will  more 
easily   stare  you   out   of  countenance 
tluui  fall  abashed  beneath  your  gaze. 
Each  of  the  travellers  is  attended  by 
at  least  three  friends  who,  if  the  dear 
departing  were   bound   for  immediate 
execution,  could  not  take  leave  of  them 


with  greater  ado.  The  ladles  kiss  ef- 
fusively, first  on  one  cheek,  then  on  the 
other;  the  men  embrace  with  wide- 
Hung  arms  that  revolve  like  the  sails 
of  a  windmill;  hats  are  solemnly 
waved,  and  handkerchiefs  frantically 
fluttered  till  the  air  is  piebald  with 
black  and  white  flourishes;  attitudes 
are  struck,  adieux  are  screamed  (if  one 
Is  to  believe  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Portuguese  in  a  previous  state  of  exist- 
ence was  a  peacock),  and  tearless  eyes 
are  wiped.  All  the  panoply  of  woe 
has  been  displayed,  when  discovery  fol- 
lows that  it  was  only  the  flrst  of  three 
warning  bells  which  rang.  So  the  per- 
formance recommences,  to  continue  till 
the  second  bell  sounds  and  then— da 
capo. 

These  might  be  a  party  of  female 
emigrants  laden  with  all  their  worldly 
goods'  who  stand  meanwhile  apart — 
barefooted,  muflled  in  shapeless  shawls 
and  their  brows  bound  with  cloths, 
whose  gaudy  colors  throw  into  strong 
relief  the  olive  of  rounded  cheeks,  and 
the  jet  of  straying  locks  of  hair.  Were 
they  less  sturdy,  less  firmly  planted  on 
their  finely-formed  feet,  less  strong  of 
limb,  they  would  bend  beneath  the 
loads  they  carry,  instead  of  walking 
erect  with  the  gait  of  an  empress  and 
the  supple  grace  of  a  young  pinetree. 
Notice  the  girl  In  the  kirtle  of  strong 
green  woollen,  upkilt  to  show  a  broad 
band  of  crimson  petticoat,  and  half 
covered  by  a  crimson  apron  patterned 
in  white.  A  shawl  of  emerald  green, 
gaily  striped  with  pink  and  white* 
swathes  the  upper  part  of  her  body  as 
a  canary-colored  handkerchief  does  her 
head.  In  one  hand  is  a  battered  port- 
manteau, in  the  other  a  carpet-bag, 
wherein  purple  roses  and  sulphur  gera- 
niums bloom  resplendent  from  a  back- 
ground of  magenta  wool.  Pendant 
from  one  arm  is  a  huge  bag  of  cotton 
patchwork,  stuffed  to  its  fullest  capac- 
ity; poised  on  her  bead  is  a  basket 
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piled  high  with  pots  and  pans.  Her 
companion,  a  portly  person  in  skirts  of 
scarlet,  sky-blue  shawl  and  orange  ker- 
chief, is  gravely  statuesque  under  the 
weight  of  a  wooden  trunk,  while  a  bun- 
dle of  bedding  Is  clipped  tight  under 
the  left  arm,  and  her  free  hand  grasps 
the  mouth  of  another  bag,  made  appar- 
ently—probably indeed  de  facto— trom 
the  pattern  book  of  a  Manchester  firm. 
I  gaze  at  these  poor  women  with  com- 
passion in  my  heart  for  those  who  are 
surely  preparing  to  leave  their  native 
shores  for  some  distant  colony,  till  it 
suddenly  dawns  upon  me  that  Instead 
of  being  homeless  wanderers  they  are 
the  retainers  of  the  senhors  and  sen- 
horas,  who  are  taking  such  touching 
farewell  of  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. 

Quite  a  golden  harvest  is  gleaned  by 
the  native  who  can  spare  one  or  two 
furnished  rooms  (unfurnished,  /  should 
call  them,  but  that  is  by  the  way!),  or  a 
tiny  flat  during  Figuelni'8  busy  season, 
and  many  are  those  who  flock  hither  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  more  pecuni- 
ous  visitors.      This  donna  who  tramps 
by,  straight  as  a  lath  under  the  head- 
borne  burden  of  an  iron  stove,  while 
she  is  hung  thick   as  any  travelling 
tinker  with  tins  and  baking  sheets,  is 
the  servant  of  a  lady  who  has  paid 
her  rents  by  making  the  prawn-patties, 
the  puffs  fllled  with  ovo8  mollea,  and  the 
delicious  pao  de  Vor  or  "golden  bread" 
(anglic6:  sponge-cake) — for  which  she 
possesses  time-honored  recipes;  and  she 
who  follows,  with  a  valise  riding  tri- 
umphantly aloft,  and  the  roll  of  blan- 
kets  in   whose   one  hand  is  counter- 
poised by  a  tower  of  bonnet  boxes  in 
the  other,  is  the  assistant  of  the  beetle- 
browed  person  who  keeps  such  watch 
and  ward  over  her  movements.    While 
the   Senhora  Modista   has  passed   her 
mornings  in  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic 
and  her  evenings  tn  the  Casino,  her  af- 
ternoons have  been  employed  in  retail- 
ing the  latest  "Parisian**  millinery  to 


the  rank  and  fashion  of  Figueira,  or  in 
twisting  and  twirling  home-hoarded 
fragments  of  silk  and  satin  into  fash- 
ionable form. 

Further  up  the  platform  is  a  group 
of  Spaniards.    You  will  have  guessed 
the  nationality  of  the  women  by  the 
coquettish  glance  of  lovely  eyes  that 
are  darkly,  languorously  lustrous,  by 
the  beautiful  curve  of  the   most  en- 
chanting full  red  lips  that  ever  lured 
man  to  his  destruction,  no  less  than  by 
the  simple  elegance  of  the  plainly  made 
black  dress,  the  mantilha  so  gracefully 
disposed  over  hair  black  and  glossy  as 
the  raven's  wing  and  the  glowing  car- 
nation that  conflnes  its  folds.    These 
\yomen  are  dancers  from  Seville,  who, 
having  displayed  the  trim  ankle  and 
arched    instep    of    Andalusia    nightly 
throughout  the  season  at  the  Casino, 
are  now  homeward  bound.    So,  too,  is 
the  company  of  bull-flghters  close  by. 
No  mistaking  the  profession  of  these 
gentlemen    of   the    short  Jackets   and 
fringed   sash-girdle,   of   the   skin-tight 
breeches,  broad-brimmed  sombrero  and 
tiny  pigtails,  of  the  low  forehead  and 
thick  necks,  which  in  themselves  suf- 
fice to  suggest  their  co-partners  in  the 
national      pastime.      These      toureina 
have  turned  their  time  to  good  account 
in  their  tour  of  the  arenas,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  Portuguese  town, 
however  small,  and  they  will  he  able  to 
live  a  life  of  golden  ease  throughout  a 
winter  whose  cold  is  often  more  keenly 
felt  than  in  lands  where  the  thermome- 
ter falls  habitually  below  zero. 

If  you  have  ever  travelled  in  Portu- 
gal you  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck 
(not,  perhaps,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Sud 
Bxpress,  but  in  the  ordinary  Rapidw, 
save  tlie  mark!  to  say  nothing  of  the 
amibotoa  mixtos)  by  the  ubiquity  of  the 
patchwork  bag  which  seems  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  portmanteau,  dressing- 
case,  and  luncheon  basket  to  the  Portu- 
guese when  his  foot  is  abroad  on  his 
native  heath.    This  is  the  receptacle  in 
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which  he  carries  the  small  Impedi- 
menta  of  his  periloas  enterprise  (he 
still,  by  the  way,  makes  his  will  with 
due  solemnity  when  on  the  eve  of 
travel  in  foreign  parts;  and  we  never 
fail  to  send  onr  servants  with  anxious 
Inquiry  after  the  welfare  of  such  of  our 
excellent  and  illustrious  friends  who 
have  returned  in  safety  from  a  Jour- 
ney of  two  or  three  hours);  and 
whether  It  be  the  samples  of  beans  and 
maize  he  is  taking  to  the  fair  at  the 
nearest  market  town,  the  toothbrush 
and  clean  collar  that  equip  him  for  a 
visit  to  the  gay  metropolis,  the  bis- 
cuits and  **^MonnHaia**  that  sustain  him 
on  the  way,  or  the  bundles  of  greasy 
native  notes  (beginning  at  a  value  of 
109.) f  and  the  Bnglish  sovereigns  so 
eagerly  sought  and  carefully  hoarded 
in  a  country  that  has  no  gold  of  her 
own,  that  are  to  be  exchanged  for  scrip 
or  bond,  all  rides  comfortably  in  the 
patchwork  bag.  Potent,  grave  and 
reverend  Senhors,  pillars  of  State,  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church,  legal  lumi- 
naries, university  professors,  no  less 
than  the  peasant  on  his  way  to  market, 
and  the  private  soldier  on  furlough- 
one  and  all  are  equipped  with  the  na- 
tional hold-all,  which  proves  as  capa- 
cious and  variously  prolific  as  the  im- 
mortal bag  from  which  Mrs.  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  supplied  the  wants  of 
her  progeny  on  a  desert  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pacific.  Were  I  to  come 
across  the  King  himself  en  voffoge  I 
should  expect  him  to  seek  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  the  depths  of  a  many- 
colored  cotton  sack  pendant  from  his 
left  arm,  while  the  refreshment  he 
would  surely  offer  me  would  emerge 
from  the  same  hiding-place. 

And  very  much  surprised  should  I  be 
If  he  did  not  press  an  apple  or  its  sea- 
sonable equivalent  on  me,  for  your  true 
Portuguese,  worthy  descendant  of  the 
courteous  East,  will  never  embark  on 
his  own  apology  for  a  meal — be  it  of  the 
simplest  character  and  scantiest  pro- 


portions—  without  begging  his  fellow- 
travellers  to  do  him  the  extreme  honor 
of  partaking,  and  if  acceptance  of  such 
hospitality  is  not  always  expected  or 
even  desired,  the  most  gracious  thing 
to  do,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  to 
help  yourself  to  a  grape  or  a  ^^holacha'* 
the  while  you  call  upon  Heaven  to 
shower  blessings  on  your  benefactor. 
Your  own  repast,  hien  entendu,  must  be 
similarly  proffered  to  one  and  all  of 
the  occupants  of  your  compartment. 
You  may  be  sure  no  undue  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  your  invitation,  but 
cordial  relations  will  be  established, 
and  everything  is  now  comfortable  all 
round. 

How  gracefully  and  genuinely 
friendly — in  the  intervals  of  sharpening 
the  knife  of  murder,  of  loading  the  re- 
volver of  assassination,  of  preparln^r 
the  bomb  of  wholesale  slaughter — ^are 
these  Portuguese!  Many  are  the  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  and  most  del- 
icate kindness  received  that  rise  up  in 
the  cinematograph  of  memory.  And 
the  fact  that  they  were  showered  upon 
that  sternly  disapproved  product  of 
hated  Albion,  the  unprotected  female, 
walking  unabashed  in  public  thorough- 
fares, made  them  all  the  more  amaz- 
ing. Can  I,  for  instance,  forget  the 
smart  and  distinctly  handsome  Non- 
Com.  who,  in  answer  to  my  barely  in- 
telligible appeal  for  direction  to  the 
old  Tower  of  Belem,  which  hangs  with 
such  ruggedly  picturesque  effect  over 
the  shining  expanse  of  Tagus,  insisted 
on  devoting  two  precious  hours  of  his 
afternoon's  leave  to  squiring  me  to  all 
the  sights,  and  only  parted  from  his 
adopted  charge  after  presenting  her 
with  a  railway  ticket  back  to  Lisbon, 
for  which  he  absolutely  refused  repay- 
ment? Or  the  soldierly  old  gentleman 
of  benign  aspect,  fellow-traveller  from 
Madrid  to  Lisbon,  who  surreptitiously 
paid  for  the  lunch  I  enjoyed  so  much  at 
Alcantara,  the  frontier  station,  and 
whom  only  a  determined  man-hunt  re- 
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vealed  and  obliijed  to  accept  reimburae- 
nient?  Or  the  kindly  folk  of  Luzo,  of 
whom  I  shall  ever  think  with  peculiar 
and  quite  affectionate  gratitude,  and 
bow  they  bestowed  courtesies  innumer- 
able, and  by  way  of  special  consolation, 
two  exquisite  bouquets  on  the  solitary 
female  who  sat,  stranded  and  forlorn, 
on  the  top  of  her  box  at  their  little 
roadside  station  in  slowly  waning  ex- 
pectation of  the  cavalier  that  never 
came?  Many  are  the  bright  threads 
that  unlooked-for  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy have  contributed  to  the  web  woven 
from  the  memories  of  half  a  lifetime's 
wandering — but  nowhere  have  I  found 
more  spontaneous  and  charming  con- 
sideration for  the  wayfarer  than  under 
the  sunny  skies  of  the  Peninsula. 

If,  to  quote  the  Portuguese  saying, 
**Sun  and  flies  are  the  two  things  that 
are  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  good 
bull  fight"  ifiol  €  mdscas  €  o  que  4 
preciso  para  uma  boa  Tourada)  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  such  joys  are,  with 
the  season,  over,  till  St  John  opens  the 
ball  again  next  year  on  June  24,  the 
most  popular  feast  of  the  Portuguese 
Calendar.  Neither  flies  nor  sun  were 
lacking  as  I  drove  down  to  Buarcos  one 
day  last  week,  and  Chica,  our  gallant 
little  pony,  whisked  his  tail  inces- 
santly, in  vain  endeavor  to  circumvent 
his  tormentors.  We  went  down  lanes, 
deeply  rutted  by  the  slowly  revolving 
wheels  of  heavy  ox-carts,  and  fringed 
with  sprawling  aloes  which,  languid  in 
the  heat  of  afternoon,  resembled 
stranded  octopuses  extending  livid  ten- 
tacles in  search  of  prey.  The  wretched 
village  to  which  we  presently  came 
looked  doubly  squalid  under  the  rays 
which  mercilessly  revealed  dirt  and 
disorder  indescribable,  and  drew  sick- 
ening emanations  from  the  heaps  at 
cottage  doors — heaps  in  which  fish- 
heads  and  empty  cockleshells  were  the 
most  reputable  elements.  Squatting 
on  the  thresholds  of  the  low,  square 
hovels,    so    dazzling    white,    or   gaily 


tinted  with  pink  or  buff,  the  female 
population  of  Buarcos  pursuetl  their  oc- 
cupations, here  drawing  a  listless 
needle  through  some  unspeakably  tat- 
tered garment,  or  chasing  small  deer 
through  the  happy  hunting  ground  of 
a  neighbor's  head,  as  it  lies  in  a  red 
cotton  lap,  there  indulging  in  gossip 
and  gesticulating  as  the  wire-like, 
hooked  knitting-needles  dived  in  and 
out  of  a  slowly-proceeding  stocking, 
or  gazing,  impassive,  and  motionless  as 
if  carved  out  of  stone,  out  from  be- 
neath black-hooded  brows,  over  the 
broad  expanse  of  ocean.  For  the  At- 
lantic lies  at  our  feet,  its  gently  heav- 
ing bosom  agleam  with  the  sheen  of 
faint  blue  satin,  as  it  breaks  In  languid 
ripples  on  the  amber  beach.  But  if  the 
sun,  still  high  in  the  heavens  this  su- 
perb October  day,  betrays  with  scorch- 
ing scorn  each  shameless  secret  of  do- 
mestic filth  and  degrading  squalor.  It 
also  lends  additional  radiance  to  the 
Turkey  reds  and  rose  pinks  of  klrtle, 
and  the  buff  and  yellows  of  kerchief, 
to  the  vivid  blues  and  grass-greens  of 
shawl  and  apron,  and  evokes  strange 
gleams  from  the  ornaments  of  pure 
gold  that  hang  from  ear  or  on  bosom^ 
The  men  who  lounge  by,  idle  in  the 
intervals  of  a  fisherman's  life  of  spas- 
modic energy,  are  a  complete  foil  to 
the  brilliance  of  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts, the  customary  Masanlello  cap 
of  scarlet-bound  black  or  green,  with 
point  falling  to  the  shoulder,  and  an 
occasional  red  sash  as  substitute  for 
braces,  being  the  only  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  their  dress.  But  very  person- 
able fellows,  nevertheless,  are  these 
toilers  of  the  sea— tall,  well-knit  of 
frame,  bold  of  eye,  and  their  natural 
swarthlness  bronzed  by  constant  ex- 
posure to  wind  and  weather.  Some- 
what lowering  is  their  expression  till  a 
smile  casts  sudden  illumination  over 
the  mahogany  cheek  and  scowUng* 
mouth.  Then^oh,  the  magic  of  the 
Latin  smile!  Especially  where,  as  here. 
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the  Latiii  wooed  the  Kelt  in  the  days  of 
a  prehistoric  past  It  is  as  Individual 
as  the  laugh  that  marks  the  Teuton, 
and  what  a  miracle  it  works!  Two 
of  the  ugliest  men  I  have  ever  seen — my 
travelling  companions  in  the  Peninsula 
— (they  are  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
social  scale,  and  one  is  a  king)— were 
instantaneously  transformed  into  the 
most  captivating  of  persons  when  a 
smile  lit  up  their  uncomely  counte- 
nances. The  charm  worked  by  the 
guffaw,  so  typically  German,  is  not  ex- 
actly the  work  of  a  well-meaning 
Fairy. 

Just  at  the  point  where  Buarcos 
merges  into  the  breezy  little  seaport 
town  of  Figueira  da  Foz,  a  gentle  emi- 
nence rising  in  the  angle  formed  by 
their  Junction  overlooks  the  sweep  of 
the  Atlantic  Its  turquoise  mirror  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  quaint  old 
fortress  of  S.  Caterina,  guardian  once, 
though  now  dismantled,  of  the  broad, 
navigable  Mondego;  on  the  north  by 
the  bold  slate  cliffs  of  the  Cape  for 
which  the  river  stood  sponsor.  To-day 
the  promontory  Is  but  a  purple  shadow 
plunging  into  depths  of  sparkling  pea- 
cock-blue. On  the  brow  of  the  slopes 
which  thus  overlook  both  Buarcos  and 
Figueira  the  Pruga  de  Touroa  sits  en- 
throned, its  walls — honey -golden  in  the 
sun,  richly  umber  in  the  shade — 
sharply  defined  against  a  sky  of  purest 
cobalt 

Everyone  knows  that  the  bull-ring — 
architecturally  considered — is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  arena  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
is  built  practically  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  Coliseum  that  saw  the  struggle  of 
the  gladiator  and  the  martyrdom  of 
saint  and  virgin.  The  bull-ring  of 
Figueira  differs  only  in  size  from  more 
important  specimens  of  its  kind.  It 
can  accommodate  3000  spectators,  on 
circular  tiers  of  seats,  each  tier  rising 
al>ove  and  behind  each  other,  and  all 
commanding  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
scene    of.  action.    The    price    of    the 


places  varies  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  shady 
seats  costing  1000  reis  (i.e.  4s»)  each, 
while  those  that  afford  no  shelter  from 
the  rays  that  beat  down  so  pitilessly 
throughout   the   long   afternoon    of    a 
Southern  summer  may  be  had  for  300 
or  4O0  reis.      A  special  podium  is  the 
privilege   of    the    local    big-wigs,    the 
band  occupies  a  similar  one,  and  the 
shady  half  of  the  highest  tier  is  divided 
also   into   boxes,   each   containing   six 
places.    The  lowest  circle  of  seats  is 
raised  well  above  the  arena,  and  is  fur- 
ther protected   from   the   possible   at- 
tacks of  an  infuriated  bull  by  an  in- 
tervening couloir  topped  on  the  near 
side  by  a  stout  iron  railing.       Should 
the  bull,  as  sometimes  happens,  suc- 
ceed in  Jumping  over  the  first  barrier, 
he  finds  himself  in  this  narrow,  curv- 
ing passage,  unable  to  turn  or  to  gain 
impetus  for  a  fresh  leap.    Four  great 
gates  open  into  the  arena,  one  is  re- 
served for  the  Cavalleiro8,  who,  in  their 
superb  dresses — many  of  thera  of  great 
antiquit3%   some   even    heir-loems — are 
mounted  on  really  fine  horses  (very  dif- 
ferent these  from  the  doomed  hacks  of 
a  Spanish  Tourado)  make  a  brave  show 
as  they  ride  round   the  ring,  bowing 
their  hortesas,  and  their  steeds  sidling 
along   so   as   to   continually   face   the 
spectators.    By  the  second  portal  the 
BandarUheiro8,  or  oapinhoa — ^a  word  de- 
rived   from    the    scarlet    capes    with 
whose  flourishes  they  seek  to  inflame 
the  fury  of  the  bull,  aides-de-camp  of 
the  towreiro  proper — make  their  appear- 
ance, while  the  third  and  fourth,  the 
one  for  his  entrance  and  the  other  for 
his  exit,  are  sacred  to  the  hero  of  the 
day. 

Ten  bulls  are  required  for  one  Tourado 
and  they  take  it  in  turn  to  contribute 
their  share  of  the  entertainment. 
Brought  in  some  days  previously  from 
the  country  in  a  practically  wild  con- 
dition, they  pass  the  interval  in  solitary 
confinement,  each  in  its  own  small  den 
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at  the  back  of  the  arena.  This  cell  is 
furnished  with  a  portcullis  door  which 
gives  access  to  the  narrowest  of  nar- 
row passages.  When  the  great  day 
comes  the  portcullis  is  drawn  up — ^no 
man  dare  venture  in  this  circumscribed 
space  to  approach  the  savage  creature— 
and  the  bull,  maddened  by  imprison- 
ment after  the  free  life  of  the  Cam- 
panha,  dashes  along  the  only  outlet 
open  to  him,  and  emerges  in  the  ring. 

Bull  fights  have  been  too  often  de- 
scribed for  me  to  hope  to  find  anything 
fresh  to  say  on  the  subject  I  will 
limit  myself  to  pointing  out  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  Portuguese 
Oorrida  and  that  of  Spain.  Here 
horses  take  little  but  a  ceremonial  and 
decorative  part  in  the  performance,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  are  allowed  to  suffer 
injury.  If  the  CmnUek^  loses  the  fine 
three-cornered  hat  decked  out  with 
plumes  that  covers  his  powdered  hair, 
absence  of  plgrtail,  by  the  way,  distin- 
guishes the  Portuguese  bull-fighter 
from  his  Spanish  confr&e),  or  if  he  al- 
lows his  foot  to  slip  from  the  stirrup, 
the  vow  papuli  demands  that  he  alight 
from  his  horse  and  continue  the  combat 
on  foot,  as  a  penalty  for  losing  the 
calm  demeanor  that  should  mark  the 
perfect  cavalier.  The  horns  of  the  bull 
being  tipped,  his  powers  of  inflicting 
mortal  injury  are  greatly  discounted, 
and  he  himself  is  spared  to  become  an 
old  campaigner.  Having  fought  the 
good  fight,  he  is  decoyed  off  the  scene 
by  cows  trained  for  the  purpose.  From 
these  he  is  easily  again  separated  by  a 
series  of  quickly-succeeding  portcul- 
lises, and  in  this  manner  he  is  enticed 
out  into  a  green  paddock  and  left  to 
calm  down  at  his  leisure. 

Many  bulls  are  celebrated  for  their 
belligerent  talent,  and  travel  about 
from  town  to  town  in  order  to  display 
it.  An  old  stager  may  easily  be  known 
hy  the  tranquil,  almost  hlas^,  air  with 
which  he  trots  into  the  ring — ^the  fren- 
zied excitement  of  the  debutant  alto- 


gether absent— while  the  bored  expres* 
siou  on  his  face  seems  to  say,  "What 
utter  fools  these  people  are!  Why  can- 
not I  be  left  to  the  bovine  pursuits 
which  are  all  I  ask  of  life?  Well,  I 
suppose  I've  got  to  humor  them."  But, 
when  once  he  warms  to  his  work.  Judg- 
ment, agility  and  courage  in  full  meas- 
ure are  needed  before  exhaustion 
leaves  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  adver- 
sary. 

Even  after  the  duel  that  has  resulted 
in  the  victory  of  the  toureiro  there  is 
often  plenty  of  fight  left  in  the  bull,  as 
the  VWC08  d€  forcada — (the  interior  at- 
tendants of  the  ring,  so  called  from  the 
forked  goads  they  carry) — find,  who 
sometimes,  a  short  breathing  space  hav- 
ing been  accorded  the  wearied  animal, 
obtain  permission  to  essay  their  skill 
on  him. 

Their  object  is  to  leap— facing  the 
bull — on  to  his  head  between  the  horns, 
and  success  is  generally  recognized 
by  a  shower  of  copper  coins  flung  into 
the  arena.  Some  moQos  there  are  that 
accomplish  this  feat  with  a  backward 
leap,  and  frenzied  is  the  acclamation 
that  greets  one  of  these,  as  he  alights 
on  the  brow  of  the  snorting,  pawing 
creature;  but  it  is  said  that  such  temer- 
ity is  generally  born  of  the  "Dutch 
courage"  otherwise  so  alien  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Portuguese. 

Though  the  absence  of  extreme  cru- 
elty and  the  more  equal  footing  of  man 
and  beast  differentiate  the  bull-fight  of 
Portugal  from  that  of  her  sister  coun- 
try, there  is  nevertheless  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  danger  to  the  Tomreiro  and  of 
suffering  to  the  bull.  The  latter  re- 
ceives many  a  painful  prod,  if  he  ap- 
pears reluctant  to  rise  to  the  occasion, 
and  the  wounds  thus  caused  are  subse- 
quently treated  with  salt  and  vinegar 
in  a  manner  that  causes  exquisite  pain. 
The  bull,  if  not  exactly  "butchered,"  is 
undoubtedly  "tortured  to  make  a  pub- 
lic holiday,"  and  the  Portuguese  cannot 
be  altogether  absolved  from  the  charge 
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of  inhumanity.  But  who  is  the  aver- 
age man,  whatever  his  nationality  and 
whatever  form  his  passion  for  chase 
and  combat  may  take,  that  shall  throw 
the  first  stone  at  him? 

The  sun  was  sinking  fast  as  I  re- 
turned to  the  Condados.  Chica  had 
gone  to  her  rest,  and  I  had  been  per- 
mitted the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  soli- 
tary walk.  The  octopus  aloes  were 
throwing  iong,  fantastic  shadows 
athwart  the  road,  and  the  contours  of 
the  hard-baked  banks  that  border  It 
glowed  like  red-hot  copper  In  the  level 
beams.  The  air  had  that  light,  yet 
dewy  quality,  that  union  of  freshness 
and  velvety  balm,  suggestive  of  cham- 
pagne allied  to  green  curagoa,  which, 
except  in  Corsica,  I  have  never  found 
elsewhere  but  in  Portugal.  As  I  has- 
tened homeward — anight  falls  quickly  in 
these  latitudes — I  met  the  Padre.  He 
Is  great  at  sports,  ruddy  and  stalwart, 
and  tall,  as  a  mighty  huntsman  before 
the  liord  ought  to  be.  The  spoils  of 
his  gun  are  frequefiily  laid  at  Donna 
Emilia's  shrine — ^rabbits,  wild  ducks 
and  hares  making  their  bow  at  odd 
moments,  with  his  Reverence's  oompli- 
mentaa.  He  does  not  present  them 
himself — that  would  be  improper,  see- 
ing that  my  aunt  is  a  widow  and  only 
eighty-three.  I  once  ventured  on  a 
Joke — a  very  poor,  timid,  little  half- 
fiedged  joke— on  the  attentions  thus  paid 
her  by  her  clerical  admirer,  considering 
them,  as  I  said,  almost  as  pointed  as 
the  cauliflowers  cast  at  Mrs.  Nlckleby's 
feet.  The  silver-haired  old  lady  drew 
herself  up  with  a  gesture  of  inimitable 
dignity;  and  the  soft  pink  in  her  pretty 
cheeks  positively  deepened  as:  "You 
know,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with  all  the 
severity  of  which  a  shocked  dove  might 
be  supposed  to  be  capable,  "you  know 
how  much  I  enjoy  a  little  Joke;  but 
there  are  limits,  and  you  must  never  say 
such  a  thing  again,  even  in  fun.  Only 
think,  if  any  one  who  understands  Eng- 
lish   were    to    hear    you!    You    don't 


know  wJuit  construction  might  not  be 
put  upon  your  words!"  After  which 
warning  it  certainly  was  indiscreet  on 
my  part  to  stop  the  Senher  Yicario 
when  he  and  I  met  on  the  King's  high- 
way. Donna  Emilia  and  I  had  feasted 
lately  off  a  couple  of  partridges  which, 
having  fallen  to  his  gun,  had  made 
their  way  to  our  table,  and  the  memory 
of  the  savory  meats  rising  up  before 
me  as  our  benefactor  strode  round  the 
corner,  I  stopped  to  return  thanks  for 
our  good  dinner.  The  champagne  and 
the  green  Chartreuse  must  certainly 
have  gone  to  my  head!  How  was  it 
else  possible  that  I  could  so  forget 
myself?  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  I  was  alone,  in  a  land  against 
whose  social  conventions  I  was  already 
sinning  sufficiently  by  indulgence  in 
unescorted  promenade,  and  that  it  was, 
in  the  highest  degree,  unseemly  for  un- 
chaperoned  woman  to  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  a  man  be  he  ten  times 
the  Padre  and  the  Keeper  of  our  Con- 
sciences. But  if  I  did  not  remember 
it,  he  did.  I  could  not  conceive  what 
ailed  the  decent  man,  and  was  some- 
what affronted  by  his  evident  desire  to 
cut  short  the  pretty  things  I  was  pain- 
fully constructing  out  of  my  very  ele- 
mentary Portuguese.  "It  is  clear,"  I 
thought,  "that  fat  and  forty,  with  her 
spectacles  and  her  gray  hair  hath  no 
charms  to  soothe  this  savage  breast." 
Not  till  my  return  to  the  Condados  did 
I  realize  that  I  had  hopelessly  compro- 
mised myself.  Had  I  even  been  ac- 
companied by  one  of  my  own  sex,  my 
behaviour  would  have  been  improper, 
but  alone,  unattended,  in  a  country 
whose  Jealousy  of  its  women  is  one  of 
the  most  marked  characteristics  inher- 
ited from  Moorish  ancestry,  to  stop  a 
man  in  public  places,  to  endeavor  to 
lure  him  into  conversation  and  meet 
and  part  with  a  handshake,  was  to  lose 
the  small  remnant  of  reputation  my  ex- 
traordinary passion  for  Independence 
had  left  me.      Unluckily,  the  scene,  so 
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distressing  to  all  who  know  how  to 
value  feminine  modesty  and  decorum, 
was  enacted  immediately  under  the 
windows  of  the  Cuartel,  or  barracks, 
and,  as  soldier  sweethearts  are  at  as 
high  a  premium  in  the  Peninsula  as 
elsewhere,  the  shocking  news  would 
probably  reach  the  ears  of  all  the  mls- 

The   Gornhlll   Masaslne. 


tresses  of  Flguelra  by  nightfall.  Merci- 
fully, j'ai  le  bon  dos,  and  Donna  Emilia 

• 

finds  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  hen 
friends  and  neighbors  will  only  tap' 
their  foreheads  significantly,  and  re- 
mark that,  after  all  '"todes  os  Inglese^ 
800  pouco  mais  ou  menos  doidosf*  (all  the* 
English  are  more  or  less  mad). 

Constanoe  Leigh  Clare. 


AS  IT  HAPPENED. 

BOOK  II. 
THE  CHANCES  OF  THE  ROAD 


CHAPTER  VI- 

MOTHBR  LB 4*8  OOTTAOB  AND  GOOD 
RBSOLUTIONS. 

The  winter  sunrise  made  Royal  Ruby 
of  the  small  diamond  panes  in  the  tiny 
lattice;  a  splash  of  color  fell  across  the 
face  of  the  patient  He  frowned  In 
sleep  and  sneezed  faintly,  opening  his 
eyes  thereafter  and  blinking  with  that 
large  incertitude  which  is  conceded  to 
a  soul  which  has  been  for  some  days 
upon  furlough.  Who  was  he?  Where 
was  he?  Upon  hia  right  a  little  cone 
of  dust  was  spinning  in  the  up-draught 
to  the  chimney;  the  back-log  glowed 
dully  through  its  coat  of  ash  which  still 
retained  the  shape  of  last  night's  billet 
He  was  himself,  right  enough,  and  this 
was  the  old  life  again  (he  had  had  his 
dreams— drear  dreams,  and  had 
awaited  a  worse  awakening).  But 
where  was  he?  These  web-draped 
ceiling  beams  recalled  something — 
seemed  half-familiar.  The  mantle-shelf 
drew  his  eye.  a  crock,  a  gray-beard,  its 
broken  mouth  stopped  with  a  screw  of 
paper,  filled  him  with  comfort:  he  not 
only  knew  himself,  but  hla  where- 
abouts, and  heard  w^ithin  an  aching 
head  the  broken  pieces  of  his  conscious- 
ness getting  into  contact  and  rear- 
ranging their  contiguities,  not  without 
twinges. 

It  was  all  right,  then,  so  far.  That 
crock  gave  reassurance.    He  might  re- 


lax  the   brain   tension.    The  last   im- 
pulse given  to  nerves  warning  them  or 
the  need  for  flight  or  fight,  eased  off. 
He  felt  the  bed  beneath  him  was  hi& 
own  for  another  hour,  and  dozed. 

Later  he  aroused  again.  Was  it  ten 
minutes  after,  or  upon  another  day?" 
He  knew  not,  but  the  sense  of  comfort 
remained.  But  curiosity  was  now 
awake:  these  arms  of  his,  what  ham- 
pered them?  Fetters?  No,  bandages. 
They  had  let  him  blood,  then;  but  what 
had  happened?  He  recalled  nothing., 
neither  scuffling  nor  sickness.  Tbi& 
was  the  house  of  friends,  a  familiar 
house,  though  its  name  still  eludetl 
him;  but  the  crock  was  still  there. 

A  slight  movement  beside  him  drew 
a  slow-rolling  eye.  A  man,  an  elderly^ 
man,  a  stranger,  sat  in  the  oaken  settle, 
where,  by  the  look  of  things,  he  had  sate- 
all  night,  for  he  was  unshaven  and 
weary-eyed:  a  grim,  elderly  fellow, 
thought  Repton-  (Oh,  he  was  sure  or 
himself  by  this  time,  and  was  "Repton*" 
right  enough,  as  well  as  several  other 
names  and  nicknames.  He  had  dN- 
carded  them  all,  had  had  his  doubts  or 
himself,  and  had  sailed  dark  seas  un- 
der strange  colors  during  that  fur- 
lough.) Yes,  a  plain,  elderly  person, 
but  with  something  of  the  gentleman 
about  him  too;  though  what  a  gentle- 
man, save  a  Gentleman  of  the  Road^ 
should  be  doing  at  Mother  Lea^s,  was. 
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l)eyond  him.  That  particular  thread 
of  wonder  snapped,  another  tingled 
weakly.  "Tod!"  he  muttered,  and  was 
extraordinarily  surprised  at  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice. 

The  stranger  turned  alertly,  but  si- 
lently, and  took  In  the  posltlou.  "The 
boy  is  all  right,  sir;  he  brought  you 
here.  Yes,  and  the  horse  is  seen  to;  so, 
off  to  sleep  again!" 

"I  thank  you,*'  murmured  the  patient, 
and  slept,  but  had  given  the  half  of 
lilmself  away  with  those  three  words. 

"A  man  of  condition,"  ruminated 
Justin.  "Come,  there's  the  more  to  be 
made  of  him." 

At  his  next  arousing  the  sick  man 
was  clear  in  his  wits,  and  had  made  a 
long  march  towards  convalescence. 
His  nurse,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
washed  and  shaved  himself,  made 
shift  to  do  as  much  for  his  patient, 
who,  thus  obliged,  grew  three  years 
younger  at  a  Jump,  as  your  dark  man 
does  upon  emer;cing  from  the  lather. 
There  is  no  half-way  house  for  our 
self-respect;  'tis  either  beard  or  clean 
scrape  for  us.  The  amateur  barber 
surveyed  his  work  with  pardonable 
pride.  His  trove  was  improving  under 
his  hands;  no  prodigal  this  with  the 
scents  of  the  swine  about  him;  no  sal- 
low, pimpled  Jail-escape,  but  a  taking 
youngster,  a  pretty  fellow,  with  well- 
formed,  unspoilt  features,  broad,  low 
forehead  faintly  depressed  above  the 
springing  of  the  nose  as  if  by  recent 
trouble,  but  with  that  peculiar  supra- 
orbital development  which  the  Greeks 
gave  to  their  statues  of  Hermes — a 
straight,  fine  nose,  with  the  flexible 
nostrils  of  the  ardst,  each  with  its 
well-turned  wing,  and  the  small  firm 
mouth  that  men  admire  and  women 
love,  with  an  inheritance  of  race  upon 
its  short  upper  lip.  The  face  ended 
well  below;  the  rounded  chin  came  for- 
ward boldly,  but  not  aggressively;  the 
Jaw  was  square,  but  Just  failed  of  pug- 
nacity; 'twas  the  face  for  a  friend;  you 


would  have  trusted  that  boy  at  sight 
Justin  did,  despite  his  story,  known 
and  unknown. 

"I've  dropped  into  the  middle  of  a 
sad  tale,  I  doubt,"  thought  he,  survey- 
ing his  work  as  he  wiped  his  razor. 
"There  were  mistakes  on  both  sides 
went  to  the  ravelling  of  such  a  skein 
us  this.  Is  it  Just  possible  that  I  am 
sent  to  unravel  it?  'Fore  God,  I'll  stick 
to  the  lad  and  do  what  a  man  may  to 
set  him  on  his  feet  again.  What  else 
was  John  Company's  big  grant  made 
to  me  for,  eh?  Say  that  I  should  be 
getting  forward  with  my  own  affairs; 
'tis  but  a  brace  of  needles  in  a  bottle 
of  hay  that  I'm  after,  and  I  am  all  as 
likely  to  put  my  hand  upon  'em  at  this 
end  of  the  rick  as  the  other.  .  .  . 
Heaven  help  me!"  'Twas  the  man's 
daily,  nay,  his  hourly  prayer. 

Another  day's  company-keeping  of 
this  chance-met  pair  drew  on;  the  pa- 
tient slept  much  and  obeyed  silently 
when  aroused.  Mother  Lea  and  her 
son  Tod  pottered  in  and  out  expectant: 
their  weather-burned,  expressionless 
masks  betrayed  little,  their  behavior 
much.  The  nurse  effaced  himself,  his 
charge  ruminated,  a  spiritual  crisis  in 
progress.  Before  the  afternoon  waned 
he  turned  his  face  upon  the  bolster 
and  spoke. 

"May  I  ask,  my  dear  sir,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  all  this?" 

Justin,  in  the  window-seat,  turned 
from  the  light  and,  laying  down  the 
pocket  Testament  in  which  he  was 
reading,  gave  his  name  and  rank;  no 
more. 

"Ye  are  reading  in  a  good  old  book, 
sir;  may  I  beg  you  to  read  to  me?  I 
am  obliged  to  you.  The  tenth  of 
Luke's  Gospel,  then,  if  you  will,  and 
near  the  end.  *A  certain  man,'  ye 
know-" 

The  Major  read,  his  patient  listened; 
and  when  he  spoke  next  it  was  after  a 
long  pause  which  the  reader  had  mis- 
taken for  sleep.    "A  good  story,  sir;  I 
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thank  you;  oh,  an  excellent  story;  but 
I  think  I  could  tell  you  as  good.  That 
stranger  whom  the  other  put  himself 
about  to  serve  was  a  plain,  honest  Jour- 
neyman; we  know  nothing  to  his  dis- 
credit, anyway.  The  good  fellow  paid 
for  his  nursing,  and  he  did  well,  for  an 
honest  man  is  one  picked  out  of  ten 
thousand,  as  the  play  has  it.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  gentleman  who 
lifts  a  dying  rogue  from  the  rut  and 
nurses  him  with  his  own  hands?" 

"Hush,    my    lad;    you    are    exciting 
yourself.    Your  head " 
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'Rings  sound  again,  sir,  and  by  your 
leave  will  lie  the  easier  after  I've  told 
ye  my  story."  He  told  some  of  it, 
Justin  nodding  sympathetically. 

"I  am  a  blackguard  and  a  footpad, 
Major  Justin;  let  us  start  fair." 
•And,  before  that" 
'Nay,  I'll  not  extenuate.      You  see 
what  I  am." 

"So  much  is  evident — was  evident. 
Come,  sir,  you  have  told  me  nothing 
that  I  did  not  know.  Regard  me  as 
your  doctor,  not  your  farrier,"  he 
smiled  encouragingly.  "I  can  see  the 
symptoms  without  your  help,  but  need 
your  help  for  their  history.  How  did 
this  disease  begin?  And  what  has 
been  its  courses?  In  a  word,  what 
brought  ye  to  this?" 

"Temper.  I  was  up  at  Oxford,  at 
Christ  Church,  as  servitor  ('tis  a  dog's 
life,  but  let  that  pass).  A  gentleman 
commoner  insulted  me;  I  demanded 
satisfaction;  he  passed  my  cartel  to 
his  tutor;  the  dons  were  scandalized;  I 
was  sent  down." 

The  curt,  unemotional  terms  of  the 
recital  did  not  deceive  Justin;  some 
tragedy  lay  behind.  He  waited;  it 
came. 

"It  hit  me  somewhat  hard,  for  I've 
no  backers.  My  mother  dead;  of  two 
aunts  one  doing  more  than  her  share, 
and  one — well,  an  old  oat  among  her 
cats.  Yes;  it  fell  inconveniently  for  a 
man  in  his  fourth  year  Just  going  up 


for  his  degree."  Again  the  sick  man 
stopped,  it  might  be  to  command  his 
voice.  Presently  he  resumed:  "You 
have  been  young,  sir.  Meeting  my 
man  in  Tom  Quad  the  day  I  went 
down,  my  temper  got  the  better  of  me; 
I  beat  him  handsomely."  There  was  a 
spark  of  very  human  satisfaction  in 
the  youth's  eye;  in  a  moment  it  was 
gone.  "That  put  the  fat  upon  the  fire. 
A  warrant  was  out  for  me.  I  had  to 
look  to  myself.  What  was  a  fellow  to 
do?  I  was  hungry  enough  before 
night,  I  assure  ye.  'I  could  not  dig, 
to  beg  I  was  ashamed*'  It  presently 
came  to — this.  And  now,  sir,  I  think 
ye  know  the  worst  of  me." 

"My  lad,  I  am  honored  by  your  confi- 
dence. It  pleases  me  more  than 
.  .  .  hum,  hum  .  .  .  And,  now» 
what  next?  .  .  .  You  would  hardly 
have  gone  so  far  as  this  with  me  un- 
less ye  had  something  of  a  purpose,  or 
plan  (what  ye  will)  ...  for  amend- 
ment, I  mean.  Tell  me  no  more  than 
ye  wish;  but  ye  may  like  to  hear  from 
the  lips  of  a  old  fellow  (as  I  suppose 
ye  would  call  me)  that  a  bad  start  is 
not  seldom  well  retrieved.  I  have  seen 
life.  I  could  tell  ye  of  many  a  career 
begun  better  and  ended  worse;  and  on 
t'other  hand,  of  a  friend  of  my  own" 
(Old  John  Chisholm's  name  came  ta 
the  front  as  he  spoke,  but  was  ordered 
to  the  rear),  "who  began  worse,  but  Is 
now  a  person  of  large  means  and  ex- 
cellent consideration.  Ye  seem  weary 
of  your  way  of  life." 

"Both  weary  and  ashamed,  sir. 
What  ye  say  heartens  me  to  make  the 
attempt  Lying  here,  I  have  thought 
it  out.  It  would  appear  that  Almighty 
Gk>d,  for  reasons  of  His  own,  has  given 
me  back  my  life.  (By  the  plaister  at 
the  back  of  my  head  'twould  seem  to 
have  been  a  near  thing.)  I  swear  to  ye 
I  am  not  worth  the  consideration,  but 
He  thinks  otherwise;  has  a  better  opin- 
ion of  me,  we'll  say.  After  all.  He 
made  me.  He  knows.    The  least  I  can 
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do  is  to  justify  His  preference.  You 
see      with      me?      Naturally.      Well, 

then "   a   long   pause,    "I   am   His 

man  henceforth.**  Another  long  pause. 
"First,  for  restitution.  Luckily  I  am 
but  a  beginner  at  this  devirs  trade,  and 
can  lay  my  hand  upon  those  whom  I've 
robbed.  You  smile?  But  I've  kept 
tally.  They  shall  be  repaid — as  I  can 
manage." 

Justin's  eyes  shone,  but  he  held  his 
peace.  The  calm  assurance  of  this 
youngster  took  him:  he  doubted  his  ul- 
timate success  no  more  than  his  peni- 
tence. 

"But,  sir,  my  last  crime  was  serious. 
Tell  me,  when  ye  stripped  me  was 
there  no  shamoy  belt  upon  me?  None? 
Then  'twas  taken  from  me  as  I  lay  on 
the  road.  A  pity,  for  I  had  promised 
myself  .  .  .  But,  things  might 
have  been  worse,  the  best  are  still  un- 
der my  hand"— his  eyes  turned  to  the 
mantelshelf.  "Might  I  ask  .  .  . 
would  ye  be  so  good  as  to  reach  down 
that  crock,  so,  .  .  .  and  to  empty 
it  upon  the  quilt?    I  thank  you.'* 

A  handful  of  many-colored  stones 
slid  clicking  forth,  such  as  Justin,  who 
since  his  trusteeship  had  made 
acquaintance  with  the  uncut  gems  of 
the  Orient,  had  never  seen  before. 
These,  as  he  guessed,  were  antiques, 
valuable  not  so  much  for  their  mate- 
rial, nor  for  their  size-«lthough  most 
were  large — as  by  reason  of  their 
artistry  and  rarity.  There  by  his  hand 
lay  one  which  he  could  vaguely  ap- 
praise, an  inch-broad  plasma,  its  grass- 
green  translucency  miraculously  sculp- 
tured into  the  semblance  of  a  sleeping 
nereid.  Most  were  camel,  pale,  banded 
chalcedonies,  or  crimson-and-white 
sardonyxes,  agates,  carneliaus,  and 
sards,  all  of  which  seemed  to  have 
been  subjected  to  some  process  which 
had  rendered  them  plastic  as  gum,  or 
tender  as  cheese,  and  to  have  thus  lent 
themselves  to  the  delicate  tooling  of 
Greek    fingers    before    resuming   their 


native  hardness.  The  sick  man 
touched  one  and  another,  frowning  per^ 
plexedly. 

"Whoever  has  lost  these  will  be  miss- 
ing them  badly,''  suggested  Justin. 

"From  what  I  have  heard  of  him  I 
should  say  so  too,  nor  will  he  be  satis- 
fied with  the  return  of  these.  There 
were  twice  as  many  more  in  that  belt 
of  which  I  was  robbed.  Robbed  r  he 
laughed  softly,  **Quis  tulerit  Qracclwsf-- 
You  must  know  that  these,  and  the 
rest,  are  the  property  of  the  father  of 
the  gentleman  commoner  of  whom  I 
spoke  They  were  stolen  from  him  by 
his  domestic  chaplain,  an  old  school- 
fellow of  mine — no,  not  a  friend  by  any 
means,  nor  colleague  (I  have  worked 
single-handed).  I  had  no  finger  in  the 
business.  As  for  my  knowing  of  it» 
my  lord  advertised  his  loss  England 
over;  never  was  such  hue  and  cry,  or 
such  rewards.  That  was  a  month 
ago;  my  part  came  later,  yesterday 
was  it? — or  a  week  since?  How  long 
have  ye  had  me  here?  I  ran  into  my 
old  enemy  and  relieved  him  of  his 
brush.  (No  treason  in  that,  sir.  He 
was  a  brute  to  us  lower  boys  at  Shrews- 
bury; we  warned  him  when  he  went 
down  we  would  be  even  with  him  some 
day.)  As  I  was  saying,  I  stripped  him 
of  his  spoils.  *Twas  delicious;  you 
would  have  laughed  yourself,  sir — the 
deplorable  figure  he  cut!"  The  bed 
shook  to  the  sick  man's  silent  mirth. 
"In  my  own  mind  I  proposed  to  hold 
these  things  to  ransom,  to  get  some  of 
my  own  back  upon  them,  you  under- 
stand." 

"Hard  upon  the  father,  sir." 

"So  I  can  see  now.  At  the  time  I 
said,  *A11  in  the  family.'  But,  how  to 
return  *em?  These  without  the  rest? 
My  Lord  may  refuse  to  awept  my  ex- 
planations, eh?" 

"May  I  ask  his  name.  'Lord  Dud- 
dingstone?'  What  the  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company?  I  wonder 
.    .    ."   the  Major  fell  into  a  brown 
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study,  from  which  he  presently 
emerged.  *'It  occurs  to  me  that  I 
might  t)e  of  service  to  both  sides  in 
this.  Oh,  I  am  Icnown  to  your  man,  in 
u  way.  I  think  he  would  at  least  give 
you  a  patient  hearing  whilst  in  my 
company." 

"Hush!"  murmured  Repton  softly, 
lifting  a  warning  finger,  his  face  grown 
keen  as  a  knife.  The  Major  cocked 
n  campaigner's  ear,  for  the  delicate 
wintrj'  silence  which  normally  lay 
around  their  retreat  was  disturbed  by 
a  new  voice. 

"No,  dame,   I'll  stand  it  no  longer. 

Ye  shall  not  fob  me  off  with  a 

liisten  to  me,  I  say!  Where  are  your 
manners?  I'd  overlook  your  absence 
from  church  if  ye'd  give  me  your  word 
that  ye'd  go  nowhere  else.  But  to  have 
people  of  mine  following  these  Ranters! 
Blind  me,  'tis  past  hearing!  What  am 
I  here  for?    Tell  me  that?" 

"For  your  tithe,  as  I'e  alius  heerd, 
passon." 

"Woman,  I  am  set  for  the  guidance 
of  this  parish." 

"Something  of  a  blind  guide  at  times, 
eh,  sir,  bean*t  ye?" 

"We're  human,  dame,  and  have  each 
of  us  his  faults.  You,  I  perceive,  have 
added  to  your  old  ones  this  new  meth- 
odistical  vice  of  picking  holes  in  the 
coats  of  your  betters.  Not  that  I  pro- 
fess myself  perfect.  Heaven  forbid! 
Often  and  often  I  have  told  you  and  the 
rest,  'Don't  ye  do  as  I  do;  do  as  I 
say.'  " 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,  the  old  story  of  the 
handy -post,  showing  of  the  way  but 
ne'er  follering  of  it!  But,  beggin*  of 
your  pardon,  sir " 

"So  ye  ought,  dame,  and  not  for  your 
impertinence  only.  'Tis  schism,  ye 
have  fallen  into;  d'ye  hear?" 

"La,  passon,  they've  bin  a-fooUn'  on 
ye  again.  I  ain't  fell  inter  nary  ditch, 
wet  nor  dry.  since  I  found  salvation 
and  giv'  up  going  to  the  Griffin.  Do 
that    womairs  ale    be    too   stronp    for 


your  head  to-day,  sir?  There  be  the 
same  chair  inside  as  you  have  slep*  It 
off  in  afore.       Step  in  and  welcome." 

"Tchar!  But,  these  new  friends  af 
yours,  these  Ranters,  what  have  ye 
learnt  of  them?"  asked  the  other,  find- 
ing the  homely  creature  his  overmatch 
at  n  mutual  inspection  of  personal 
frailties. 

"Why,  sir,  afore  I  went  with  they 
People  of  God,  as  you  calls  Ranters,  I 
was  that  ign*ant  ...  I*  was  that 
ign'ant  .  .  ."  (searching  Heaven  and 
earth  for  a  similitude)  "I  was  as  ign'- 
ant as  what  you  be  now!" 

"That  is  enough!  And  don't  think 
you've  done  with  me.  Woman,  I 
know  that  about  ye  as  might  bring  ye 
to  the  stocks,  ay,  and  to  the  jail,  if  not 
to  the  gallows.  *Tis  reported  of  ye 
that  ye  harbor  disorderly  charac- 
ters and  suspected  persons.  Aha!  that 
touches  ye,  does  it?  I'd  hate  to  lay 
an  information  against  a  parishioner, 
or  to  bring  trouble  into  my  parish. 
I'm  not  one  to  go  out  of  my  way  to 
help  the  exciseman.  The  King  may  do 
his  own  business,  and  I'll  do  mine.  I 
know  that  an  honest  widow-woman 
must  live,  and  need  not  in  a  general 
way  ask  too  closely  who  knocks  late  for 
a  bed,  nor  about  his  horse,  nor  where 
he  came  from,  nor  whom  he  met  by  the 
way.  But  this  Methodism  is  another 
guess  matter,  and  I  must  do  my  duty 
and  stand  by  the  law,  dame.  A  sus- 
pected person  is  what  they  call  your 
lodger." 

"Then,  they  as  calls  him  so  calls  him 
out  of  his  name,  passon.  As  an  honest, 
God-fearin*,  Chrlst'n  woman,  I'll  take 
my  Bible-oath  as  there  bean't  one 
breath  o'  s'splcion  about  ary  person  as 
I've  had  on  ray  place  this  two  year." 

"Humph!"  growled  the  clergyman, 
and  stumped  away. 

"S'spicion,  indee<l!  I  never  had 
none;  'twere  certainty!"  said  the  house- 
wife beneath  her  breath  as  she  clat* 
tered  off  upon   her  clogs. 
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Tbe  eyes  of  the  listeners  met;  the 
roguish  gleam  in  Reptun's  faded  to  a 
steady  grarity;  he  arose  upon  his  el- 
bow, collected  his  breath  and  made  es- 
say of  his  strength.  Holding  by  the 
xiewell  of  the  settle  that  filled  one  side 
of  the  hearth,  he  steadied  himself  with 
a  swimming  head. 

"There  spoke  Mother  Church,  sir.  I 
know  the  weight  of  her  hand;  'tis 
*miching  ma]e(.*ho,  which  means  mis- 
chief.' I  must  he  off.'*  He  reached 
for  his  clothes. 

Nor  too  soon.  Three  hours  later  the 
taciturn,  wooden-faced  Tod  opened  the 
door  and  led  in  from  the  yard  naught 
less  than  Repton's  horse,  bitted  and 
saddled.  The  good  beast,  fat  and  in 
excellent  case,  got  his  master's  wind 
and  blew  him  a  kiss  and  a  low  nasal 
murmur  of  friendly  recognition  l)efore 
submitting  to  be  led  past  liis  couch  and 
so  on  through  an  inner  door  into  a  nar- 
row and  almost  dark  lean-to  closet  ad- 
joining— a  place  wherein  he  could 
hardly  lift  his  head  nor  could  think  of 
turning  himself  about,  but  which  pos- 
sessed the  compensating  advantage, 
shared  with  the  pigeon-cote  and  draw- 
well,  of  being  one  of  the  three  last 
places  in  the  parish  where  one  would 
look  for  a  horse. 

"A|  near  as  all  that?"  inquired  the 
invalid  of  the  boy  upon  his  reappear- 
ance. 

"They  be  all  round  the  house,  sir. 
.  .  .  Didn't  see  us  come  in,  I  reck- 
ons. 'Tother  nag  may  speak  for  her- 
self.   But  where  be  I  to  put  you.  sir?" 

"Don't  give  a  thought  to  such  a 
trifle;  I'm  not  caught  yet  by  a  lot. 
Just  you  get  out  of  this,  my  good  Tod, 
and  be  looking  the  yonng  innocent  ye 
are." 

The  lad  grinned  and  slouched  forth, 
hands  in  pockets.  Justin  arose  and 
moved  to  the  window.  A  man  was  in 
the  act  of  entering  the  stable;  two  oth- 
ers were  approaching  the  house.  He 
knew     their     sort.    He     turned     him 


about:  the  room  was  empty;  not  a 
latch  had  clicke<i,  but  his  patient  was 
gone,  silent  and  light  as  a  fox. 

The  campalgi^er's  eye  swept  the 
apartment,  but  found  no  clue  to  his 
man's  hiding-place,  nor,  what  was  at 
least  as  important,  any  hint  that  an- 
other than  himself  had  used  the  room 
since  a  week.  He  drew  easier  breath: 
this  thing  might  yet  go  welL  "At- 
tack's the  word;  we  offer  battle,"  said 
he  smiling  to  himself;  and  opening  the 
door  to  the  yaiil,  stepped  forth  se- 
dately, leaving  it  wide  behind  him. 
'  The  number  of  visitors  had  increased. 
The  Major,  hand  in  fob,  gazed  serenely 
over  the  heads  of  three  catchpoles  and 
caught  the  eye  of  the  parson  behind 
them. 

"Good-day  to  your  reverence!  .  .  . 
And,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  And 
what,  may  I  ask,  is  your  man  doing 
with  my  mare?" 

The  parson  and  his  constables  find- 
ing themselves  accosted  by  an  un- 
armed middle-aged  personage  of  a  most 
peaceable  address,  whose  every  word 
and  gesture  bespoke  breeding  and  the 
assurance  engendered  by  a  good  con- 
science, changed  countenance  and  fell 
to  excusing  themselves. 

"Put  her  in  again,  my  lad,"  said  Jus- 
tin, addressing  the  fellow  who  had  led 
his  beast  from  her  stall.  "Yes,  yes, 
...  I  accept  your  apologies:  your 
duties  are  your  excuse.  I  myself  am 
a  soldier  and  understand.  Insufliclent 
Information  is  apt:  to  lead  to  mistakes. 
For  your  comfort,  Master  Consta- 
ble  "  he  produced  his  commission. 

"Justin,  you  see,  Is  my  name,  lately 
landed  from  the  Indies,  where  I  was 
known  as  Major  of  the  Thirty -ninth. 
You  are  pleased  to  be  satisfied?  I 
thank  you.  Re  so  good  as  to  drink  this 
to  His  Majesty's  health,  and  to  mine 
too,  if  you  will.  I  wish  you  all  a 
good-day."  He  turned  without  another 
word  or  greeting  to  the  clergyman, 
who  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin,  and 
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slowly  retraced  his  steps  towards  the 
house,  his  hand  again  in  his  fob. 

**But,  but,  he  may  be,  all  the  same," 
stuttered  the  parson  4n  his  own  de- 
fence, in  reply  to  the  mute  reproach  of 
the  catchpole's  eye.  (To  have  been 
fetched  upon  this  fool's  errand!) 

"Gurrh!  What  be  the  sense  o' 
talkln'?  All  we've  got  to  go  by  is  a 
brown  blood  gelding;  the  mare's  a  roan 
Norfolk.  While  as  for  the  man,  the 
'Scholard's'  a  youngish  bloke,  six  foot 
in  his  stockings.  That  the  *Scholard'? 
If  you'll  take  my  humble  advice,  Mr. 
Parson,  you'll  be  sort  of  gently  gettin' 
along  home  and  settin'  to  at  your  Sun- 
day's eermon.  Thafs  what  you  be  fit 
for."  The  broad  shoulders  arose  in 
disgust. 

Justin  from  the  open  doorway 
watched  the  invaders  off  the  premises. 

"Are  they  gone,  sir,"  the  low  mu- 
sical, laughing  tones  came  down  the 
chimney.  It  appeared  that  his  patient 
having  mounted  the  hearth-side  settle, 
had  stepped  up  into  tlie  wide  flue,  and 
now  was  in  temporary  eclipse,  his  feet 
planted  securely  upon  the  staple  of  the 
roasting-jack. 

Young  Repton's  reformation  stood 
the  test  of  a  rapid  convalescence.  The 
lad  was  as  hard  as  a  nail  and  could  sit 
his  horse  within  a  week,  but  there  was 
no  looking  back.  Those  hot  fever 
dreams  had  burnt  deep.  The  man  was 
a  changed  creature  and  on  fire  with  a 
purpose.  He  had  arisen  from  that  cot- 
tage pallet-bed  with  the  conviction  that 
a  life  had  been  remitted  to  him,  and 
that  that  life  was  no  longer  his  own, 
but  was  owed  to  a  Higher  Power. 

How  was  it  to  be  spent? 

Justin  made  no  suggestions,  well  con- 
tent to  listen  and  let  the  leaven  work. 
They  were  riding  south  together. 

"You  are  monstrous  good  to  lay  aside 
your  business  for  me  like  this.  Major; 
I  dare  swear  'tis  more  important  than 
mine,  but    .     .     .     I'll  not  pretend  that 


I'm  not  depending  upon  you.  You  see, 
with  me  'tis  a  commission  or  nothing. 
I'll  confess  to  shrinking  from  the 
ranks,  yet,  God  knows  it  may  come  to. 
.  .  .  In  peace  time  a  fellow  without 
a  name  gets  no  further  than  the  ante- 
room: but,  with  you,  and  this  state  of 
things  across  the  herring-pond— 


»» 


It 


*And  with  France  upon  our  backs 
now— 


»» 


"Yes,  and  Spain  talking  big,  I  may 
get  a  color  if  not  a  cornet.  I'm  good 
for  nothing  else,"  playing  with  his 
rein.  "Major,  I've  not  told  ye  my 
*  name  yet;  to  know  it  may  cause  ye  em- 
barrassment until  I've  my  pardon. 
*Repton'  will  do  as  well  as  another; 
'tis  a  genteel  one,  and  I  come  of  good 
stock.  My  poor  father,  whom  I've  no 
clear  recollection  of,  was  a  soldier.  I 
fear  he  made  mistakes;  it  runs  in  the 
blood.  Yes,  I'm  fit  for  nought  else; 
besides,  I'm  due  to  my  King." 

"I  have  seen  some  service  myself," 
said  Justin,  with  an  old  campaigner'? 
reticence.  "I  would  as  soon  see  ye 
started  on  a  civil  profession.  What 
say  ye  to  the  Church,  now,  or  the 
Law?" 

"The  youngster's  face  fell.  "I'm 
out  of  the  first  sir,  thank  God.  Had 
ye  seen  how  our  Heads  drank  and  car- 
ried on  at  Oxford  ye'd  ne'er  set  foot  in 
a  church  again.  We've  six  Arclroish- 
ops  in  these  Islands;  His  Grace  of  York 
I  know  nothing  for  or  against,  nor  of 
Armagh,  Tuam  a^ad  Gashel.  Stone, 
His  Grace  of  Dublin,  is  a  four-bottle 
man  and  the  hardest  liver  out,  save 
Lord  Northington,  whilst  Canter- 
bury's Sunday  routs  at  Lambeth  were 
public  scandal  until  the  King  stopped 
'em.  No,  thank  ye!  Neither  Church 
nor  Bar  for  me,  sir." 

War  was  in  the  air.  Men  talked  it 
at  table  and  in  the  inn-yards,  yokels 
thrashing  in  the  dusty  wayside  bams 
laid  flail  down  and  leaned  across  the 
half-door  asking  for  news.  Brown- 
faced  women  at  the  cross-roads  were 
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patiently  eager:  they  had  sons  in 
'Mericky,  sons  who  bad  sailed  with 
Howe,  and  never  a  word  had  come 
since. 

The  unnatural  and  wounding  wick- 
edness of  the  Colonists  filled  every 
heart  with  a  pained  anger.  These  Vir- 
ginians, for  whom  we  had  shed  our 
blood  and  treasure  in  two  hard-fought 
campaigns,  had  turned  against  us. 
'Twas  shameful!  What  was  more, 
they  could  fight.  The  stay-at-home 
Bnglish  had  always  understood  that  in 
some  obscure  manner  our  kin  across 
the  sea  had  lost  the  peculiarly  British 
inheritance  of  pugnacity;  had  hoed  it 
into  the  rich  soil  with  their  tobaccos, 
or  distilled  it  out  of  themselves  with 
their  rums.  '^Colonials  can't  fight" 
was*  a  proverb;  every  old  soldier  who 
had  served  under  Braddock  would  tell 
you  as  much  over  his  mug  of  beer. 
But  events  were  drumming  another 
tune  now.    We  were  wrong,  as  usual. 

And  so  much  of  this  fighting  was  of 
a  new  and  un-English  sort  Ambus- 
cades and  night  attacks,  scufflings  in 
covert  like  poacher  and  keeper.  In 
other  fields  we  had  known  whom  we 
fought  and  seen  our  foes'  faces.  You 
met  a  Frenchman  and  broke  his  head. 
In  the  Carolinas  it  was  a  messy  job. 
Farmers  came  snivelling  to  headquar- 
ters with  a  poor  mouth,  tales  of  wrong 
and  damage  from  rebels,  beseeching 
arms  to  defend  the  plantation,  or  to 
cover  the  red-coats*  communications; 
you  lent  a  musket,  and  next  moment 
the  "Loyalist*'  had  skipped  behind  a 
tree  and  was  for  putting  a  ball  through 
your  gizzard. 

Hence  the  war  had  grown  exces- 
sively unpopular,  and  volunteers  pro- 
portionately scarce.  Even  the  country 
gentry  hung  back.  The  quality  of  the 
commissioned  officers  bad  deteriorated, 
and  a  lusty  youngster  of  good  address 
and  appearance,  well  backed  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  influence  with  a  service  rec- 
ord of  his  own,  might  feel  pretty  sure 


of  getting  his  color  without  too  many 
questions  asked. 
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'You  must  be  wondering,  sir,  how  I 
dare  to  ride  the  turnpike."  The  Major 
admitted  as  muclL  "  'Tls  like  this, 
sir;  if  there  be  a  warrant  out  for  me, 
there  were  never  two  descriptions  that 
tallied.  I  had  seen  that  most  of  the 
poor  fellows  who  took  to  the  road  were 
betrayed  by  their  women,  so  I  lived 
quietly;  or  they  betrayed  themselves 
when  in  liquor,  so  I  drank  small  beer. 
Or,  again,  they  were  known  by  the 
horses  they  rode,  for  you  cannot  dis- 
guise a  beast's  action,  and  every  man 
can  carry  the  points  of  a*  horse  in  his 
eye;  so  what  did  I?  I  robbed  on  foot, 
and  masked,  and  chiefly  by  night,  but 
shifted  my  pitch  openly  by  day,  and 
on  horseback,  giving  out  that  I  was  a 
china-ware  painter  (and  I  have  put  in 
a  week  or  two  at  that  art  between 
whiles,  at  Burslem  and  Worcester).  I 
do  assure  ye  I  have  rid  beside  the  offi- 
cer who  was  out  for  me.  and  have  dis- 
cussed my  probable  identity  and  move- 
ments. Oh,  'twas  a  life!"  He  smote 
his  thigh  with  a  laugh.  "May  Ood 
forgive  me!" 

The  flt  passed  In  a  moment.  The 
youth's  chin  sank  upon  his  breast  as  he 
rode,  his  eyes  filled  and  closed  tightly. 
When  he  opened  them  again  it  was  to 
look  with  a  sort  of  wistful  wonder 
upon  an  elderly  horseman  who  was 
passing  ('Twas  beside  the  ruined  cross 
that  stands  in  the  Horse-fair  in  Ban- 
bury)- The  man  was  spare,  fresh-col- 
ored, and  high-featured,  a  cleric  by  his 
mode,  and  wearing  his  own  white  hair 
as  long  as  many  a  woman's.  He  had 
laid  his  rein  upon  his  beast's  withers 
and  read  In  a  book  as  he  rode. 

"Now,  sir,"  snid  Reptou,  when  this 
singular  figure  had  passed  beyond  ear- 
shot, "there  is  a  man  for  you,  whom  I 
could  have  understood  believing  in  so 
sudden  change  of  heart  as  I  have 
professed;  but,  in  yourself,  who  have 
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seen  tbe  world,  sucb  credulity  surprises 
me  and  beats  me  down." 

"And  wbo  may  tbis  acquaintance  of 
yours  be?" 

"Tbat  is  a  Mr.  Jobn  Wesley,  Tbe 
Reverend  Jobn  Wesley,  I  suppose  one 
may  call  bim,  for  tbey  say  be  is  in 
orders;  be  was  at  Lincoln  College  be- 
fore my  time;  ob,  a  fanatic,  if  you  like, 
but  a  marvellous  man.*' 

"I   never  beard  tbe  name,"  replied 
Justin;  "but,  tben,  as  you  know,  I  am 
come  back  to  a  new  world.  '  But  to  re- 
turn  to   wbat  you   are  saying.    Wby 
sbould   you   suppose   tbat   sucb   as    I 
sbould  tbink  scorn  of  a  man  for  a  sud- 
den cbange  of  front,  or  bave  doubt  as 
to    bis    stauncbness?    We    see    many 
strange  tbings  upon  active  service.    I, 
myself,  bave  witnessed  a  barder  beart 
tban  your  own  soften  more  suddenly. 
Ay,  my  lad!    'Twas  upon  sbip-board, 
in  tbe  midst  of  an  action  between  tbe 
frigate  in  wblcb  I  came  bome  and  u 
JETrencb     pirate    in    tbe     Mozambique 
Obannel.    Tbe  man  I  am  to  tell  you 
of  was  a  petty  officer  of  some  sort,  a 
master  gunner  as  I  tbink,  a  navigator 
at  least   (more  tban   a   boatswain   or 
quartermaster).    I  believe  he  bad' lost 
some  command  in  tbe  merchant  service 
before  shipping  in  tbe  Company's  Ma- 
rine. As  I  recollect,  he  commanded  the 
after-battery,  and  would  lay  each  gun 
with  bis  own  bands;  and  this  was  the 
saving  of  us,  fo^,  owing,  as  our  cap- 
tain said  afterward,  to  tbe  foulness  of 
our  bottom,  and  the  superiority  of  our 
enemy's  model,  we  were  raked  early 
in  the  action  through  banging  too  long 
in  stays,  and  by  chance  lost  the  cap- 
tains of  four  guns." 
"That  sounds  bad  for  a  frigate,  sir." 
"It  might  have  been  worse  than  ^ad: 
the  men  were  discouraged.    They  say 
one  chain-shot  took  off  all  tbe  four  as 
tbey  stood,  match  in  band,  waiting  for 
their  sights  to  come  on.    But  this  man 
that  I  am  telling  ye  of  was  of  sucb 
good-will  and  activity,  that  as  I  saw 


myself,  be  was  extraordinarily  serv- 
iceable, springing  from  gun  to  gun  as 
each  was  sponged  out  and  recharged, 
laying  and  firing  with  sucb  Judgment 
and  luck  that  he  presently  shot  away 
tbe  enemy's  fore-top  mast,  which 
brought  bim  to  tbe  wind  and  gave  us 
leisure  to  refit,  for  we  had  a  main-yard 
of  our  own  that  needed  fishing." 

"I'm  no  seaman,  sir,  but  it  sounds 
as  if  you  were  now  upon  an  equality. 
Could  you  not  bave  improved  tbe  ad- 
vantage?" 

"Our  captain  thought  to  have  done 
so.  Whilst  the  French  were  clearing 
the  raffle  forward,  our  men  got  sail 
upon  us  and  attempted  to  get  to  closer 
quarters.  (Did  I  say  that  the  enemy 
had  won  tbe  weather-gage  after  mak- 
ing .us?)  Our  after-battery  being  put 
out  of  action  we  had  nought  to  answer 
him  but  our  forward  battery — ^bow- 
chasers,  I  fancy  they  called  'em — ^and 
to  this  part  of  the  ship  our  master- 
gunner  was  bid  tbat  we  might  have  the 
advantage  of  his  skill.  I  went  with 
him,  there  being  nought  doing  abaft  at 
the  moment  and  admired  at  the  fel- 
low's cool  hardihood  as  much  as  ever 
I  admired  at  anything  in  my  life. 
Having  but  five  pieces  wherewith  to 
reply  to  the  fire  of  more  than  twice  as 
many,  be  was  hard  put  to  it  to  keep 
his  guns'  crews  to  their  stations:  tbe 
casualties  were  heavy,  and  the  poor 
Jacks  did  not  stand  to  their  work  as 
stoutly  as  perhaps  tbey  bad  done  bad 
tbey  been  better  treated  and  rationec? 
before  tbe  action.  In  the  result  the  of- 
ficers had  to  man  tbe  guns,  the  actual 
laying  and  firing  they  had  the  sense  to 
leave  to  their  master-gunner  (Furley 
was  bis  name,  now  that  I  think  on't). 
This  man,  though  wounded  twice  by 
splinters,  made  the  best  practice  that 
ever  I  watched,  whether  ashore  or 
afioat,  and  fairly  beat  the  Frenchmen 
from  their  guns;  for  when  we  had  got 
to  point-blank  range,  say,  as  far  from 
her     as    yonder    tree,     tbe    letter-of- 
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marque,  or  pirate,  was  for  making  off. 
She  had  the  legs  of  us,  but  must  pass 
for  n  few  uioments  uuder  our  broad- 
side, aud  there  was  a  general  expec- 
tation that  our  skilled  gunner  would 
improve  his  opportunity.  What  think 
you?  When  the  chase  ceased  firing 
(for  her  guns,  save  a  stern-chaser  or 
two,  no  longer  bore)  our  champion 
raised  his  hat  to  her  and  bade  her 
God-speed  r* 

"You   don't   say  so!       Was   he   hit 
about  the  head,  sir,  or  faint?" 

"Neither.  He  professed  himself  no 
longer  a  fighting  man;  and  despite 
threats  and  entreaties  walked  aft  to 
his  former  station  and,  sitting  down 
upon  the  carriage  of  an  overturned  gun, 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Without  him  we  could  do  but  little;  in 
another  minute  our  shot  was  falling 
wide.  The  action  was  over." 
•What  excuse  had  he  to  offer?" 
'Merely  that  he  had  at  that  moment 
heard  a  secret  Voice  forbiil  him  to 
take  the  lives  of  fleeing  enemies.  Later 
he  went  farther,  and  professed  himself 
a  Quaker*  His  captain  was  naturally 
enraged,  for  be  was  counting  upon 
making  prize  of  the  Frenchman,  and 
thero  was  highish  talk  of  trying  htm 
for  mutiny,  keel-hauling  him,  and  I 
know  not  what,  but  the  fellow's  serv- 
ices bad  been  so  conspicuous,  and  his 
conduct  up  to  a  point  so  meritorious, 
that  we  all  besought  his  commander  to 
be  content  with  reducing  his  rating. 
Ho  lost  bis  berth  and  was  sent  to  mess 
Willi  the  waisters  for  the  rest  of  the 
voyage,  but.  as  I  found  by  speaking  to 
him  upon  his  conduct,  he  was  entirely 
s.itlsfled  and  at  peace  with  himself 
•  ver  his  refusal  of  duty;  and  from 
1  {'i'g  one  of  the  rudest  and  foulest- 
TiUJuthed  of  the  ship's  company,  yes, 
and  the  most  brutal  to  inferiors,  be  had 
grown  nil  in  that  moment  the  most 
civil  and  helpful.  'Twas  a  mjjirvel: 
wo  all  remarked  upon  it." 

"A  brave  fellow  that.  sir.     I  should 


like  well  to  meet  with  him,  and  the 
more  so  if,  as  ye  say,  his  right-about- 
face  gave  ye  warrant  to  believe  in 
mine." 

•  •«■■* 

The  Banbury  road  was  free  to  Rep- 
ton,  but  since  Carfax  might  easily  rec- 
ognize the  ex-servltor  of  Christ  Church, 
a  detour  seemed  advisable.  Upon  the 
high  ground  of  Little  Moor  the 
youth  turned  in  his  saddle  and  gazed 
long  and  sadly  upon  the  city  wherein 
he  had  striven  so  unavailingly  and  suf- 
fered so  keenly. 

"There  is  one  man  in  Oxford  whom 
I  would  wish  to  see  again;  a  watch- 
maker and  lapidary,  an  ingenious 
tradesman,  but  too  honest  to  make 
money.  He  is  a  Quaker,  and  must 
have  known  of  my  performances;  in- 
deed I  told  him  how  things  stood  with 
me,  yet  he  lent  me  five  guineas  at  my 
need;  yes,  without  security  or  reason- 
able prospect  of  repayment.  A  good 
heart!" 

"Him  ye  shall  repay  the  first,  my 
lad,"  said  the  Major. 

Riding  such  stages  as  Repton*s  head 
could  stand,  they  put  up  at  country 
quarters,  and  were  thro^vn  at  times 
into  rough  company,  which  the  Major 
handled  with  a  discriminating  tact  ad- 
mired by  his  companion.  He  could  be 
prompt,  100,  on  occasion;  and  when 
his  pacific  bearing  towards  a  drunken 
ostler  was  misconstrued,  the  taller  fel- 
low was  all  along  upon  his  face  in  a 
trice,  whilst  the  small,  cool  stranger, 
with  a  knee  between  the  aggressor's 
shoulder-blades,  and  one  back-twisted 
wrist  in  chancery,  held  him  down,  vo- 
ciferous but  unhurt,  until  a  constable 
could  be  fetche<l. 

With  others  he  dealt  upon  other 
lines,  but  with  equal  success. 

At  Aylesbury  the  Lion  was  full,  and 
every  room  engaged,  for  a  fight  was 
afoot  for  the  morrow,  and  the  two 
friends  must  needs  share  a  harness- 
room    fire    with    a    third    traveller,    a 
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bull-faced,  bull-voiced  person,  with  just 
a  smack  of  the  sea  about  him,  who  al- 
ternately smoked  and  sang  snatches  of 
psalms,  being,  as  was  evident.  In  high 
good  humor  with  himself. 

*Teo,  /  have  run  through  a  troop    .    •    • 

a  troop, 
And  hy  my  Ood  have  I  leapt  over  a 

wall  I    8elahr 

WhlfiF,  whlfiF,  whlflf. 

The  weary  travellers  were  just  drop- 
ping off  when  the  fellow  trolled  forth 
again: 

"He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war  and  my 
lingers  to  light. 
So  that  a  bow  of  steel  is  brokm  by  mine 

arms! 
(One  m  the  eye  for  they  Neatsfoot- 

ers!)"    Whiff,  whiff. 

"My  good  sir,"  said  Justin,  bllnkhig 
and  smiling,  "you  are  In  excellent 
voice,  but  we  would  beg  of  you  to  let 

us  sleep." 

"Sir,"  replied  the  other  sententlously, 
"what'  says  the  apostle?  'Is  amy 
merry,  let  him  sing  psalms';  and  I  am 
merry  I"  whiff  .  .  .  whf.  .  .  • 
**  *Thou  mak^st  my  feet  like  hinds'  f^V 
(in  a  figure)"  pushing  home  a  toppling 
bavin  with  a  broad-toed  sea-boot  "I 
don't  mind  your  sleeping;  why  should 
you  mind  my  singing?" 

Here  Repton  opened  his  eyes  and 
exchanged  weary  smiles  with  his 
friend,  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
that   here   was   a   fish   that   must   be 

played. 

"As  to  flinging,  no,  sir.  We  admire 
music,  for  ye  know,  *The  man  that 
hath  no  music  in  his  soul  Is  meet  for 
treasons,     strategems,     and     spoils*— 

yet ^" 

"It  jingles  well,  but,"  wagging  a 
ponderous  head,  "I  couldn't  lay  finger 
to  the  passage.  Not  in  the  Apocrypha 
by  any  chance?  I  owns  to  bein'  weak 
there;  elsewhere  in  the  Book  I  be  bad 
to  beat    You  two  be  smllln'— 'tis  plain 


ye  be  in  high  sperrlts,  and,  as  I  be 
in  the  same,  I'll  tell  ye  my  circum- 
stances, and  ye  shall  rejoice  with  me 
(as  'tis  written),  then  we'll  praise  the 
Lord  and  turn  In." 

"Excellent!"  replied  the  Major,  nudg- 
ing Repton's  Impatience.  "Give  us 
your  story  first  and  your  leave  to  sleep 
after."  And  the  big  fellow,  knocking 
the  dottel  out  of  his  pipe,  settled  him- 
self In  his  chair  to  begin. 

"Sirs,  ye  be  gentlemen  as  any  man 
can  see;  I  be  Zabulon  Sweetapple,  the 
Lord's  servant  and  the  last,  the  very 
last,  of  the  Anointers.  Yes "  in  re- 
ply to  Justin's  questioning  glance  at 
his  stained  blue  coat  and  tarnished 
brass  buttons,  "that's  tar  on  the  skirt, 
for  a  sailor  I  be,  though  bom  here- 
abouts, for  Chlnnor  Is  my  native,  but. 
bred  to  the  sea  notwithstanding,  for 
my  Verse  was  such  as  my  dad  could 
do  no  else — Grcnesis,  forty,  thirteen, 
'Zabulon  shall  du>ell  at  the  Tuiven^  of  the 
sea,  and  he  shall  be  a  haven  of  ships,* 
And  In  havens  and  In  ships  I  does 
abide  as  a  rule,  though  happenin'  out 
of  a  berth  through  havln'  property  to 
dispoge  of. 

"  'Twere  like  this.  When  I  left 
home  as  a  younker,  we  Anointers  was 
still  a  stronglsh  Cause,  and  had  Tents 
of  Blessing  all  over  the  Chlltems — 
Wendover,  Ellesborough,  Monks  Ris- 
borough,  Watllngton,  etcetery;  but 
whiles  I  was  in  the  Indies  they  falls 
out  among  thelpselves,  seemln'ly. 
'Twas  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  lie. 
One  says  Neatsfoot;  'tother  said  Train; 
so  they  sorter  splits  up  and  dlwides  the 
Tents  among  *em;  and  blmeby  them 
muckln'  Neatsfooters  goes  and  Jlnes 
the  Latter-day  Samaritans."  The  nar- 
rator spat  upon  the  back-log  in  a  dis- 
gust too  deep  for  articulate  expression. 

"But,  praise  the  Lord,  my  old  dad 
stouted  it  out  to  the  last.  Tarr'ble  bad 
he  wor  when  I  came  home  three  weeks 
back.  Seems  as  if  he  had  no  insldes. 
like,  and  could  git  no  ease.    I  'n'lnted 
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him  and  'n*inted  blm  pretty  well  all 
oyer,  bat  the  pains  were  something 
<;roo].  So  the  neighbors  they  fetches 
doctor,  and  he  come  and  stand  in  the 
door,  a-holdin'  of  his  nose  (the  moment 
I  sets  eyes  on  him  I  knows  there  was 
no  good  in  he).  'What  have  you  been 
a-doing  to  the  patient?*  sez  he, 
*  'N*intlng  him  with  the  lie  o*  blessing/ 
sez  I.  'Then  you'll  foment  all  that  off 
of  him  and  foomigate  this  cottage  afore 
I  looks  at  him/  sez  he.  And  nat'rally 
I  speaks  up,  and  off  he  goes.  But  the 
women  they  cuts  arter  him  and  comes 
back  saying  we  was  to  poultice  father 
wi*  salt  of  an  almanac  and  puppy- 
heads/  We  couldn't  find  no  almanac, 
but  we  laid  hands  on  a  Robin  Hood 
<ind  Little  John,  and  biled  he  down  with 
Farmer  Winnic&'s  puppies  and  clapped 
the  mess  on,  but  it  done  not  a  mossel  o* 
good. 

*'You  had  a-thought,  mebbe.  as  how 
father  was  through  with  his  speeretool 
experiences,  but  norrabit  The  better 
the  stuff  the  more  it'll  stand.  Parson 
comes  along  and  he  stands  out  half 
acrost  the  lane,  same  as  father  and  the 
'hull  lot  on  us  had  got  the  pest,  and 
he  ups  and  sez,  sez  he,  'Sweetapple,  ar- 
ter pizenin'  my  parish  for  nine-and- 
twenty  year,  your  time's  come.  Hell 
is  gapln'  for  ye-  Now.  for  the  last 
time,  will  ye  repent  and  be  reconciled 
to  the  Church  afore  'tis  too  late?* 

"'Oon't.'  sez  father;  'Christ's  my 
guide.     Hallelujah!' 

"  'Then  I  oon't  bury  ye.'  sez  parson. 

"  'God's  will  be  done.'  sez  father, 
kinder  thonghtful-like.  'But.  I  shall 
stink.' 

'And  off  goes  parson. 

'So  he  died,  a  fortnit  back,  did  father. 
The  werry  last  of  the  true  line  of  the 
Old  Anointer  elders  he  were,  and  be- 
fore he  went  to  Glory  he  'n'lnted  me  in 
his  place,  and  left  me  the  last  o'  the 
Tents,  the  one  as  fell  to  bis  share  at 
the  discorruption.  Just  a  double  cot- 
^  Sal  Ammoniso  and  Poppy-headst 
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tage  gutted  and  seated,  with  a  parcel 
of  land,  but  handy,  being  at  cross- 
roads. 

"Them  Samaritans  comes  arter  it, 
but  I  sez:  'You  hain't  got  the  right 
savour  about  ye.*  (A  true  anointer 
can  be  winded  acrost  a  eight-acre  field. 
Why,  when  my  old  dad  have  bin  on  his 
rounds  with  his  Vial  o'  Blessing  in  his 
coat-tail  pocket,  I've  known  Squire 
Asbcroft's  foot  beagles  leave  the  line 
of  a  hare  to  run  hisn.  Ah,  yes,  Train 
is  the  true  stuff,  what  the  Apostles 
used  of  old;  Neatsfoot  hain't  no  virtue, 
no  more's  a  shotten  herrin'.) 

"So  they  sends  me  one  Farmer  Win- 
nick,  an  elder  o'  theirs,  and  he  says, 
sez  he:  'Young  man,  p'raps  you'll  put 
a  rizzonable  price  upon  that  empty 
message  o'  youm,  for,'  sez  he,  'my  gar- 
den runs  down  to  the  fence,  and  I'd 
like  to  throw  it  into  my  garden.' 

"  'Get  thee  behind  me,  Ahab,'  sez  I. 
'The  I^rd  forbid  that  I  should  sell  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  for  a  garden 
of  yerbs.'  But  he  made  out  as  he  was 
merely  referring  to  the  burying- 
ground:  the  premises  might  stand 
empty. 

"'Yes,'  says  I,  'when  your  Neats- 
footers  ain't  holdin'  forth  and  carryin' 
on  in  'em.  This  house  hev  bin  called  a 
house  of  prayer,  but  ye  would  make  it 
a  den  of  thieves!'  " 

"You  were  a  trifle  severe  upon  a 
prospective  customer,  sir,"  remarked 
Repton,  interested  in  spite  of  weari- 
ness. 

"Knew  me  man,  sir.  He  Jest  smiled 
and  bid  me  forty-flve  pound.  'Sell  my 
Tent  o'  Blessing  for  forty-flve?'  sez  I, 
'Never!  not  a  groat  under  fifty.'  (But, 
oh,  to  think  of  partin'  with  a  place  o' 
washup,  wheer  often  as  a  child  I've  set 
and  sweated  with  dumb  terror  whilst 
Elder  Juggins  held  forth  upon  the  Pit 
o'  Yell.  Yearnest  he  wor,  ay,  that 
yearnest — when  the  Power  were  upon 
him  and  a  drop  o'  good  yale  inside  'um. 
Fact,  if  you'll  believe  me,  sirs,  when  he 
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come  to  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal 
I've  sin  the  spittle  fly  the  length  o'  this 
here  room." 

**But,  tlie  cottage,  man,"  cried  Rep- 
ton,  diverted  but  yawning- 

**Ah,  yes,  about  that  Tent:  it  wei'e 
the  Thursday  night  as  we  parted,  and 
this  evening  he  were  round  again. 
•Young  man,'  sez  he,  *your  prayers  is 
heard.  I  lain  the  matter  afore  the 
Master,  and  He  sez:  "Go  thou  and 
give  that  pore  strayed  sheep  the  fifty 
pound  as  he  axes,  for  he  warnts  it 
wuss  nor  thou."  So,  liere  *tbe.'  *But,' 
sez  I,  *did  the  Lord  tell  ye  to  do  that — 
ezactly  that,  Mister  Winnick?  For,  to 
tell  you  the  trewth,  you  s'prise  me.  I 
never  did  hear  yet  as  the  Lord  sent 
His  servants  on  fools'  errands,  and  it 
stands  to  reason  He  must  ha'  known 
as  how  I  sold  my  Tent  to  Mr.  Wesley 
half  an  hour  arter  you  refuged  it.' 

"So  here.  I  be  with  fifty  pound  in 
hand,  a  talent  as  you  might  say,  and  no 
way  wisible  o'  bein*  faithful  in  a  few 
things  and  doing  a  bit  o'  business  with 
it.  This  here  flght,  you'll  say — well,  I 
comes  along  here  thinkln'  there  might 
be  a  call  for  me  to-morrow  (I  have  a 
gift  of  bone-setting),  and  I  Jest  run  my 
hand  over  the  Buckinghamshire  cham- 
pion (the  Londoner  I  know  the  reach 
of).  This  chap  is  big  enough  and  quick 
enough    if    so    be    he'll    flght    on    the 


square,  which  is  just  the  p'lnt.  Xo. 
I  puts  not  a  pound  on  him.  But  if  my 
old  mate,  Tom  Furley,  was  a-going  to 
step  inter  the  ring  tomorrow,  blest  if 
I  wouldn't  back  him  for  all  the  Tent 
made.  A  rare  man  is  Tom,  a  sailor- 
man  same  as  I  be,  and  has  gone  for- 
eign. So,  sirs,  I'm  back  to  the  sea 
again,  but  not  till  April  be  out." 

"Weather?"  hazarded  Repton, 
amused  by  the  fellow's  garrulity. 

"No,  sir,  'tis  not  fair  weather  I'd  wait 
ashore  for,  but  for  the  Mlle-Kndiuro, 
what  is  due  then,  as  I  make  it.  Failin' 
that,  I'm  for  a  mate's  berth.  .  .  . 
And,  now,  genel'men,  if  you'll  excuse 
me,  I'll  beg  ye  not  to  keep  me  awake 
no  longer." 

It  was  on  the  day's'  riding  after  this 
episode  that  the  Major  closed  a  long 
silent  mile  by  slapping  his  thigh. 
"Fwrky/"  said  he,  "Tom  Furley!  I 
knew  I  had  heard  the  name,  and  it 
comes  to  me.  That  queer  fish  last 
night  that  talked  so  long  and  smelt  as 
of  train-oil,  must  have  known  the  mas- 
ter-gunner I  told  ye  of  in  his  unregen- 
erate  days." 

"W>11,  sir,"  said  Repton,  "saint  or 
sinner,  he  seems  to  have  been  all  of 
a  piece;  for  'tis  a  point  in  a  man's  fa- 
vor to  flght  on  the  square." 

AahUm  Hillicrs. 


{To  he  conHnued.) 


SLAVE  LABOR  ON  COCOA  PLANTATIONS. 


Black  slavery  is  often  regarded  by 
the  modern  man  in  the  same  academic 
light  as  the  character  of  Napoleon  or 
the  Ck)rn  Laws  of  the  hungry  forties. 
Vaguely  admitting  that  It  exists  in  re- 
mote regions,  he  holds  it  to  be  but  little 
lower  than  the  labor  systems  obtaining 
in  Europe,  and  probably  adapted  to 
the  present  stage  of  development  of  the 
lower  races.  If  philosophically  In- 
clined,   he    points    out    that    personal 


character,  e.vpressing  itself  and  devel- 
oping in  Its  struggle  with  material 
things,  is  the  only  ultimate  issue  of 
life.  He  adds  that  the  arena  in  which 
this  contest  is  fought  is  of  little  con- 
sequence: that  humanity,  however  sit- 
uate<l,  must  always  suffer — ^indeed,  can 
only  progress  through  suffering;  and 
that  it  matters  little  whether  the  indi- 
vidual Is  In  an  English  workshop  or  on 
a  tropical  plantation. 
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Such  a  position  is  fairly  logical,  and 
certainly  pleasing;  but  eighteen  months 
of  travel  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  of 
Angola  and  S.  Thom4,  in  West  Africa, 
where  a  system  of  labor  obtains  which, 
though  nominally  one  of  free  contract, 
is  in  reality  slavery,  has  shown  me  the 
fallacy  of  comparing  white  labor  under 
a  competitive  system  with  compulsory 
black  labor  as  I  know  It  In  Portuguese 
West  Africa. 

I  grant  that,  considering  our  na- 
tional wealth  of  £200  per  annum  for 
each  family,  the  housing,  clothing  and 
feeding  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
poor  is  a  disgrace,  and  the  fact  that 
the  willing  worker  is  unable  to  get 
employment  a  national  crime;  but  I 
claim  that  the  poorest  laborer  in  Great 
Britain  has  privileges  which  are  impos- 
sible under  slavery. 

A  short  summary  of  the  conditions 
under  the  respective  systems  will  con- 
firm this. 

The  white  man  has  some  choice  of 
occupation,  and  not  only  knows  his  le- 
gal rights,  but  demands  them  from  his 
employer.  His  person  is  sacred,  and 
the  least  violence  to  the  humblest 
workman  brings  down  severe  retribu- 
tion on  the  offender  and  ample  compen- 
sation to  the  sufferer.  His  family  life 
Is  inviolate,  and  he  has  the  power  to 
protect  the  honor  of  his  women. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  his  time  is  abso- 
lutely his  own.  He  has  a  voice  in  the 
government,  and  numerically  he  has 
the  power  to  control  the  politics  of  his 
country.  The  State  educates  his  chil- 
dren, and  those  with  exceptional  abil- 
ity can  get  scholarships  at  the  universi- 
ties. Character  and  industry  bring 
him  abundant  material  comfort,  and 
a  quicker  return  in  the  way  of  better- 
ment of  his  position  than  do  the  same 
qualities  in  the  governing  classes.  He 
walks  the  streets  as  freely  as  his 
master  and  rides  in  the  same  public 
conveyances.  He  is  free  to  the  same 
church,  and  his  forms  of  amusement. 
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allowing  for  the  difference  of  his 
means,  are  similar  to  those  of  his  em- 
ployer. If  openly  insulted  he  can  an- 
swer back  and  vocally  consign  a 
would-be  tyrant  to  Hades  without  fear 
or  favor. 

Contrast  all  this  with  the  lot  of  the 
Angola  native.  Brought  down  *:o  the 
coast,  often  after  months  of  suffering 
on  the  way,  he  goes  through  the  form 
of  entering  freely  into  a  five  years'  con- 
tract; but  it  is  the  freedom  of  the 
traveller  who  hands  out  his  purse  be- 
fore the  pistol  of  the  highwayman. 
Even  if  he  understood  the  terms  of  the 
document,  which  he  rarely  does,  he  is 
often  In  such  a  state  of  hopeless  des- 
pair when  he  reaches  the  coast  that 
he  would  consent  to  anything.  Once 
in  the  hands  of  his  master  his  posi- 
tion is  such  that  he  scarcely  resents 
a  few  kicks  or  cuffs.  He  has  no  power 
of  protecting  his  family,  and  his  daugh- 
ters are  always  exposed  to  the  famil- 
iarity of  unprincipled  whites.  He  is 
always  under  the  eye  of  his  master, 
and  sometimes  is  locked  into  his  quar- 
ters at  night.  He  must  ask  permission 
to  leave  the  plantation  even  when  his 
work  is  done.  He  has  no  voice  in  mak- 
ing the  laws  that  govern  him,  nor  is 
any  attempt  made  to  explain  them  to 
him.  Beyond  a  few  exceptional  cases 
bis  children  receive  no  education. 
Character  and  industry  effect  no  radi- 
cal change  in  his  position.  He  does 
not  lack  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  has 
no  anxiety  as  to  the  support  of  bis 
children;  but  the  free  laugh,  the  chal- 
lenge in  the  eye,  all  the  small  but  un- 
mistakable marks  of  a  free  man  ful- 
filling his  life,  are  absent  He  must 
submit  to  any  abusive  language,  and 
cannot  answer  back — Indeed,  would 
not  venture  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 
At  the  nightly  parade  all  the  laborers 
on  the  plantation  form  into  lines,  and 
stand  like  black  statues  as  the  planter, 
like  a  being  from  another  world,  walks 
round  to  inspect  them.    One  feels  at 
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such  a  time  that  the  master's  word,  be 
it  right  or  wrong,  is  the  supreme  law, 
and  that  his  will  is  practically  abso- 
lute. And  let  it  be  remembered  that 
these  laborers  have  not  freely  entered 
Into  a  contract  to  serve,  but  it  has  been 
forced  upon  them,  one  and  all.  They 
have  been  taken  from  homes  and  fam- 
ilies, and  brought  in  fear  and  tremb- 
ling to  these  islands,  from  whence, 
with  some  recent  exceptions,  they 
never  return. 

In  writing  thus  I  have  before  my 
mind  well-managed  plantations  under 
kindly  planters,  some  of  whom  would 
prefer  free  labor;  but  the  present  sys- 
tem, in  the  hands  of  a  cruel  man,  re- 
sults in  flagrant  abuse  of  power. 

The  laborers  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  their  official  protector,  the  Curator, 
and  during  my  first  visit  to  S.  Thom^ 
in  1905  I  knew  they  constantly  availed 
themselves  of  this.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  many  of  the  plantations 
are  one  or  two  days'  Journey  from  the 
Curator's  office,  and  it  requires  much 
courage  for  a  native  to  make  such  an 
appeal,  living  as  he  does  under  an  au- 
thority that  is  to  him  all  powerful. 
He  can  expect  little  support  from  his 
comrades,  who  are  only  too  willing  to 
curry  favor  by  betraying  him.  Cor- 
poral punishment  of  the  laborer  is  ille- 
gal, but  has  been  extensively  practised 
on  many  plantations,  and  on  a  remote 
farm,  hemmed  in  by  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, technicalities  of  justice  and  a 
kindly  Curator  seem  very  distant  to  a 
sufferer,  while  whips  in  servile  black 
hands  are  very  near. 

Brief  as  are  these  details  they  point 
to  the  fallacy  of  thinking  the  lot  of 
the  white  laborer  comparable  with  that 
of  the  black  under  an  enforced  con- 
tract. They  cannot  reasonably  be  com- 
pared, for  they  exist  on  different 
planes.  The  white  man  Is  continually 
fighting  for  and  winning  extended 
privileges,  but  the  contract-laborer 
does  not  fight,  and  the  fact  that  he  is 


below  the  fighting  line  marks  him  as 
a  slave.  He,  the  mate  that  has  been 
doled  out  to  him,  and  the  children  she 
bears  him,  are  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  his  master.  Ample  food,  lodgings 
and  medical  care  are  granted  to  horses 
and  oxen,  and  cannot  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  independence.  In  a  pros- 
perous age  we  are  apt  to  forget  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  that 
no  race  has  ever  progressed  without 
hope.  What  hope  has  the  laborer, 
taken  from  his  friends  and  native  land 
and  compelled  to  work  the  rest  of  bis 
life? 

So  generally  is  it  recognized  in  An- 
gola that  the  natives  sent  to  S.  Thom6 
never  return  that  their  friends  regard 
them  as  dead.  I  know  a  case  of  a 
servant  asking  leave  to  attend,  the  fun- 
eral of  his  uncle  who  had  been .  ex- 
ported. 

But  stagnant  and  unprogresslve  as 
is  the  life  of  the  contract-laborer  on 
the  plantations,  it  was  only  when  I 
proceeded  to  the  mainland  to  investi- 
gate the  necessary  recruiting,  that  I 
saw  fully  the  evils  of  the  system.  A 
few  hours'  travel  on  the  route  from 
Katumbella,  by  which  the  laborers 
come  down  to  the  coast,  was  sufficient 
to  show  corpses  and  skeletons,  grim 
marks  of  compulsion.  During  my  long 
Journey  to  the  Zambesi,  which  occu- 
pied two  months,  I  could  have  picked 
up  hundreds  of  wooden  shackles,  and 
free  men  do  not  wear  shackles. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  In  this 
evidence;  it  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  system.  Bvery  year  some  thou- 
sands of  natives  are  taken  from  the 
interior  and  sent  to  8.  Thomd  and 
Principe  against  their  will;  for,  know- 
ing well  that  of  all  his  countrymen  who 
have  gone  to  S.  Thom4  and  Princip6 
none  return,  the  Angolan  has  the 
greatest  horror  of  the  islands,  and 
this  emigration  can  only  be  carried  out 
by  dedlBit  and  violence.  I  know  from 
experience  what  it  is  to  be  ill  and 
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Catlgaed  on  that  endless  road  from  the 
interior:  a  pitiless  sun  in  a  dull  blue 
sky,  the  monotony  of  plain  and  upland, 
shifting  sand  beneath  one's  feet,  and 
the  slow  progress  of  a  fifteen  miles' 
march  day  after  day.  One  can  form 
some  idea  of  what  it  is  to  the  na- 
tive, severed  from  his  surroundings, 
and  week  after  week  in  the  bands  of  a 
black  slaver,  who  has  an  African's  ap- 
palling indifference  to  the  suffering  of 
others  and  is,  moreover,  hardened  by 
the  outrages  necessary  to  his  work. 

The  African's  mind  is  inscrutable, 
but,  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
superstitious  fear,  it  is  probable,  as  he 
tolls  painfully  on  his  enforced  Journey, 
that  the  dread  of  the  rumors  he  has 
heard  of  S.  Thomd,  which  are  intensi- 
fied by  his  own  ignorance,  is  nearly 
equal  to  his  physical  sufferings,  and 
these  are  not  slight  He  often  car- 
ries a  load  much  too  heavy  for  his 
wasted  body,  as  his  tottering  knees 
testify.  That  often  he  1b  thirsty, 
footsore  and  ill-fed  goes  without  say- 
ing. Many  die  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  hopelessness.  He  suffers  bitterly 
with  cold  at  night  as  he  lies  on  those 
mountain  uplands,  his  ankles  chafed 
In  the  heavy  shackles  that  secure  him 
for  the  night.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
ii.atives  are  fastened  together,  and  a 
friend  of  mine  found  three  fresh 
skeletons  In  one  shackle. 

I  have  referred  to  the  native  brought 
from  the  far  interior,  but  at  present 
the  large  proportion  of  those  exported 
are  taken  from  near  the  coast  Though 
these  undergo  less  physical  suffering 
they  are  still  the  victims  of  compulsion, 
and  the  sense  of  apprehension  under 
which  the  people  live  has  been  de- 
scribed to  me,  by  a  resident  of  many 
years  in  Angola,  as  being  worse  than 
the  cruelties  they  too  often  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  whites. 

Central  Africa  Is  still  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  slave  trade,  whose  victims 
are  more  or  less  openly  sent  down  to 


the  coast  Slaves  are  Imported  into 
Turkey  from  the  coast  of  Tripoli. 
There  has  been  a  recently  increased 
traffic  finding  an  outlet  in  the  southern 
pare  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  city  of 
Morocco  \a  the  centre  of  a  considera- 
ble traffic,  and  has  an  open  slave  mar- 
ket. Slave  raids  are  carried  on  to 
supply  labor  in  the  French  Gbngo.  The 
export  for  eight  months  last  year  from 
Angola  to  S.  Thom4  and  Prlnclp6  was 
nearly  four  thousand.  The  merciless 
tyranny  that  has  been  practised  of  late 
years  in  the  Ck>ngo  Free  State,  though 
not  removing  the  natives,  has  enslaved 
them  in  their  own  districts,  and  is  a 
new  and  cruel  form  of  slavery. 

Acting  Vice-consul  Beak,  in  an  of- 
ficial report  dated  6th  September,  1907, 
writing  of  the  ingrained  habit  and  cus- 
tom of  slavery  in  Central  Africa 
says: — 

"Not  only  the  slave  traders  and  the 
chiefs  are  in  league  against  the  white 
man,  but'  also  frequently  the  slaves 
themselves.  The  trade  is  frequently 
carried  on  under  the  white  man's  very 
nose  in  a  manner  which  it  would  baffle 
the  ingenuity  of  Scotland  Yard  to  de- 
tect It  is  Impossible,  without  great 
trouble  and  considerable  expense,  to 
eradicate  an  evil  which  has  been  in- 
dulged in  and  profited  by  for  countless 
centuries." 

Not  only  is  the  slave  trade  widely 
spread,  as  I  have  shown,  but  the  sys- 
tem of  domestic  slavery  is  almost  uni- 
versal In  the  vast  regions  of  Central 
Africa.  The  Idea  of  owning  his  fel- 
low-man is  deeply  rooted  in  the  con- 
servative and  changeless  African,  and 
it  will  be  many  years  before  it  is  eradi- 
cated. 

That  slavery  is  so  widespread  and 
has  so  close  a  grip  on  African  life 
makes  it  the  more  Incumbent  on  lovers 
of  freedom  to  stop  that  part  of  slavery 
associated  with  an  article  of  such  gen- 
eral use  as  cocoa. 

Owing  to  the  evidence  on  labor  con- 
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ditions  of  Portuguese  West  Africa,  in- 
cluding the  lengthy  investigations  car- 
ried on  by  Dr.  Horton  and  myself  on 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Cadbury  Bros., 
Ltd.,  J.  S.  Fry  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Rown- 
tree  and  Co.,  Ltd.  and  Stollwerck 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  they  and  several  other 
manufacturers  have  refused  to  buy  S. 
Thorn^  cocoa. 

In  November,  1907,  the  report  of  Dr. 
Horton  and  myself  was  officially  pre- 
sented to  the  Portuguese  Government, 
who  appointed  a  special  commissioner, 
Mr.  Paula  Cid,  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  the  conditions  of  labor  In  An- 
gola and  S.  Thom6,  and  as  recently  as 
17th  July,  1909,  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment has  issued  new  regulations, 
the  last  of  n  long  list  of  laws  following 
one  another  in  rapid  succession,  with 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  laws  on 
colored  labor. 

The  subject  has  from  time  to  time 
been  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  on  July  13th  Sir  Edward 
Grey  stated  that  recruiting  In  Angola 
is  now  altogether  stopped.  But  a  lead- 
ing Lisbon  paper,  the  Seculo,  comment- 
ing on  this,  explained  that  there  was 
to  be  no  recruiting  for  three  months,  so 
it  would  appear  that  the  close  season 
for  the  native  now  is  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  unless 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear,  compul- 
sory export  will  be  resumed. 

It  is  important  that  the  interest  al- 
ready aroused  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flag,  and  that  the  matter  should  be 
widely  laid  before  the  general  public  in 
England  and  also  in  America,  which  is 
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now  buying  largely  of  this  slave-grown 
cocoa. 

Civilization  may  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  reasonably  de- 
mand that  the  common  articles  of  diet 
shall  be  grown  by  free  labor,  and  that 
the  conditions  of  the  S.  Thom6  laborer 
shall  be  as  free  as  those  natives  em- 
ployed in  the  Transvaal  mines  or  in 
the  West  Indies.  I  have  studied  on 
the  spot  the  conditions  of  labor  on  the 
Rand  and  in  Mozambique,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  labor  is  re- 
cruited. The  people  offer  themselvea 
freely  for  the  mines,  and  the  mortality 
is  about  half  that  of  many  of  the  S. 
Thom6  plantations,  although  the  nature 
of  the  work  is  not  so  healthy;  and  the 
natives  return  freely  to  their  homes 
when  their  contract  is  completed  to  en- 
Joy  their  earnings. 

Though  contract  labor  that  separates 
a  man  from  his  home  and  family  for 
considerable  periods  has  many  inherent 
evils,  and  conditions  are  still  open  to 
improvement  on  the  Rand,  I  was 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  system » 
because  of  its  freedom,  contains  in  it- 
self the  germs  of  a  progress  that  not 
only  has  done  much  already,  but  wilt 
continue  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
working  native. 

It  is  this  freedom  enjoyed  in  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  that  civilization  de- 
mands for  the  West  Coast,  convinced 
that,  if  it  be  granted,  not  merely  in 
the  admirable  existing  Portuguese 
laws  but  in  actual  administration.  It 
will  of  itself  check  existing  abuses. 

Joseph  Burtt. 


FIKST  IMPRESSIONS  IN  A  BALLOON. 


The  balloonist  may  say  what  he 
likes,  but  the  first  ascent  does  neces- 
sitate a  large  draft  on  one's  courage. 
Very  naturally  every  one  feigns  indif- 
ference. But  there  it  Is— Nervousness 
— ^writ  large. 


After  all  it  Is  perfectly  natural,  for 
the  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that 
fear  is  more  often  than  not  the  result 
of  Ignorance.  Indeed,  there  is  no  men- 
tal anxiety  that  custom  cannot  allay. 
no  danger  that  is  not  mitigated  by  ex- 
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perience.  It  is  the  UDknowu,  the  un- 
tried, that  induces  nervousness.  As  re- 
^rds  ballooning,  there  have  been  acci- 
dents, it  is  true.  One  has  heard  of 
those  who  have  indulged  in  this  par- 
ticular form  of  amusement  being  driven 
out  to  sea  never  to  be  heard  of  again, 
of  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
a  thunderstorm,  of  inefficient  pilots. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  catastrophes 
are  few  when  one  thinks  of  the  numer- 
ous ascents  made.  All  things  consid- 
ered, a  balloon  trip  is  really  no  more 
dangerous  than  a  journey  by  a  Scotch 
expressL 

It  is  such  thoughts,  disquieting  one 
moment,  comforting  the  next,  that 
chase  through  one's  mind  during  the 
preliminary  preparations  for  a  balloon 
ascent.  Thus  one  stands  and  watches, 
trying  to  convince  oneself  that  there  is 
really  not  the  least  cause  for  alarm, 
conscious,  nevertheless,  that  one  may 
be  standing  on  earth  for  the  last  time. 
Forty  per  cent  of  those  who  are  about 
to  embark  on  their  flrst  balloon  trip 
experience  the  same  sensations;  the 
other  sixty  per  cent,  refuse  to  admit 
them.    But  they  are  there  all  the  same. 

For  an  hour  or  so  before  the  ascent 
the  balloon  undergoes  the  process  of 
inflation.  With  a  long  breath  the  gas  Is 
drawn  in.  By  degrees  the  huge  mon- 
ster stands  erect,  dragging  at  the  bags 
of  sand  which  prevent  its  flight  into 
space.  Filled  at  last.  It  rocks  lazily 
to  and  fro,  straining  at  the  net  which 
encases  It  like  some  captured  animal. 
At  last  all  Is  ready;  the  pilot  ha«  ar- 
rived, and,  with  his  two  travelling 
companions,  climbs  Into  the  car.  There 
is  just  room  enough  for  three,  no  more. 
On  the  ropes  attaching  the  car  to  the 
balloon  are  hung  various  mathematical 
Instruments — a  statescope  to  denote 
one's  rise  or  fall;  an  aneroid  barometer, 
which  Indicates  the  height  reached;  n 
barascope,  with  a  card  on  a  revolving 
cylinder,  upon  which  are  marked  with 
a  pen  the  deviations  of  the  balloon's 


course.  There  are  also  maps,  com- 
passes, a  small  clock,  and  several  in- 
genious contrivances,  including  a  cam- 
era, with  which  photofirraphs  can  be 
taken  from  any  height  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  car  are  some  half-dozen  bags 
of  sand,  the  size  of  a  football  These 
form  the  ballast.  All  safely  in,  the 
last  restraining  weights  are  detached, 
and  with  a  hoist  from  those  standing 
by,  the  balloon  glides  upwards  into 
space.  The  moment  has  arrived  when 
the  novice  would  give  a  great  deal  to 
be  back  on  earth  again.  It  is  too  late. 
With  ever-increasing  rapidity  the 
world  is  left  behind,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  feeling  is  that  of  the 
earth  dropping  away  from  the  balloon, 
for  to  those  in  the  car  not  a  move- 
ment is  perceptible. 

In  a  very  few  minutes,  eo  wide  is 
the  gulf  that  it  is  with  difficulty  one 
recognizes  anything  below  but  the 
largest  1)uildings.  Instinctively  one 
looks  to  see  how  one  is  suspended  in 
mid-air.  Eight  thin  cords — that  de- 
crease in  thickness  according  to  one's 
nervous  condition — ^alone  hold  the  car 
to  the  balloon.    The  idea  is  appalling. 

Still  the  world  hurries  away, 
quicker  than  ever  it  would  now  seem, 
leaving  the  balloon,  the  sun,  and  the 
blue  sky  far,  far  behind. 

At  first,  to  look  down  on  London  be? 
neath  is  positively  terrifying.  It  Is  n 
nightmare,  In  which  one  exi)erlences 
the  sensation  that  one  will  shortly  be 
hurled  into  space.  One  comforts  one- 
self, however,  by  recalling  the  fact  that 
it  is  all  a  dream,  that  one  has  had 
such  before,  and  that  one  always  wakes 
up  before  reaching  the  ground. 

But  such  thoughts  and  sensations 
eventually  wear  off;  the  truth  Is  real- 
izeil;  one  Is  really  In  a  balloon.  The 
pilot  looks  at  his  aneroid — we  are 
SoOO  feet  from  earth  and  still  ris- 
ing. By  degrees  one's  nervousness  en- 
tirely ceases;  one  can  gaze  down  with 
comparative     calm.       "What     an     ex- 
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traordinary  spectacle!  St.  Paul's  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  a  large  toadstool 
in  a  brickyard,  with  small  ant-like 
specks  moving  about  it;  the  many  gut- 
ters one  sees  are  streets;  the  white 
fold,  that  might  be  a  fragment  of 
tape,  the  Thames.  But  for  the  occa- 
sional shriek  of  a  whistle,  and  the  rush 
of  a  train,  there  is  a  silence  that  is 
dead  and  buried.  The  largest  open 
spaces,  such,  for  Instance,  as  Hyde 
Park,  appear  the  size  of  a  leaf,  the 
trees  merely  forming  a  dark  mildew. 
As  for  the  Oval,  It  is  Just  a  little 
smaller  than  a  plover's  egg.  In  short, 
London  has  the  appearance  of  a  model 
village;  everything  is  in  mlnli^ture. 

It  Is  now  half  an  hour  since  the  bal- 
loon started  on  its  course;  we  are  5000 
feet  In  space.  Taking  one's  eyes  from 
the  city  beneath,  one  looks  round  and 
above.  On  all  sides  one  is  encircled, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so,  by  a 
thick  brown  curtain  of  hfize.  What 
seems  particularly  extraordinary  Is  that 
It  Is  suspended  from  precisely  the  same 
height  everywhere,  and  that  from  a 
frieze  of  blue  that  fades  to  a  silver 
gray  as  it  nears  the  sun.  Run  your 
eye  down  the  curtain  and  the  thick 
material  changes  to  a  gossamer  veil, 
through  which  one  may  Just  distin- 
guish the  outlines  of  London  in  the 
deep  distance. 

The  heat,  with  not  a  cloud  to  shade 
the  sun,  is  almost  unbearable;  one's 
hands  are  hot  and  dry,  one's  throat 
parche<l.  Suddenly  there  Is  a  report 
In  one's  ear  like  the  noise  of  a  toy 
pistol,  repeated  again  and  again,  at 
shorter  Intervals,  as  the  balloon  mounts 
upwards.  The  explanation  Is  simple: 
we  have  reached  an  entirely  different 
atmosphere;  the  air  is  more  rarefied, 
hence  these  sudden  explosions. 

But  to  talk  of  matters  more  practi- 
cal. The  question  to  be  answered  Is,  in 
which  direction  is  the  balloon  travel- 
ling? We  must  be  moving,  though  there 
Is  <9itlll  not  the  slightest  indication  of 


our  having  done  so  since  we  set  out 
on  our  Journey.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  of  the  problem,  the  pilot  de- 
cides that  it  is  advisable  to  let  go  the 
trail  rope.  Accordingly  a  line,  some 
300  feet  in  length,  tied  to  the  outside  of 
the  car  In  a  bundle.  Is  cut  loose.  Down 
it  drops  like  a  drawn-out  corkscrew, 
until  the  tapering  end  appears  no 
thicker  than  a  piece  of  wire.  It  Is 
frightening  to  watch  this  descent  of 
the  rope,  for  one  feels  that  If  any- 
thing were  to  happen  to  the  balloon 
one  would  follow  the  same  course  one- 
self. With  the  tip  of  the  rope  now 
pointing  to  the  earth,  one  grasps  for 
the  first  time  that  one  Is  actually  mov- 
ing. For  proof  of  the  assertion,  fix 
your  gaze  on  the  end  of  the  trail,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  is  drawing  a  line 
on  the  city  beneath.  Truly  one  most 
be  thankful  for  small  mercies;  after 
all,  the  world  Is  not  hurrying  to  an- 
other sphere. 

.  But  the  trail  rope  tells  us  more.  It 
now  points  to  what  In  appearance  te 
a  long  gutter— In  reality  It  is  a  street — 
which  runs  almost  due  east  This  is 
disquieting,  for  if  the  wind  does  not 
change,  we  shall  be  at  Gravesend  and 
the  sea  before  very  long.  There  are 
two  alternatives,  either  to  descend  in 
the  hope  of  striking  a  more  favorable 
current  below,  or  else  to  search  for  one 
higher  up.  The  pilot  decides  to  adopt 
the  former  course.  Accordingly  the 
balloon,  left  to  itself,  descends  slowly. 
The  first  Indication  one  has  of  the 
change  of  altitude  Is  the  sense  of  deaf- 
ness, which  increases  until  one  can 
scarcely  hear  the  voices  of  those  4n 
the  car.  But  this  soon  wears  off. 
Looking  down  and  through  the  veil  of 
mist  beneath,  where  before  was  indis- 
tinct outline  and  blur  of  color,  small 
villages  and  country  fields  slowly 
emerge.  It  Is  as  though  one  gazed 
through  a  colossal  magnifying  glass 
which  was  being  slowly  focussed  to 
one's  siglit  by  some  unseen  hand.  Very 
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'  soou  the  largest  buildingH  are  recogniz- 
able; then  the  smaller  houses  and 
streets,  and  finally  trains,  carts,  and 
hnmau  beings. 

But  all  this  time  the  balloon  keeps 
the  same  course.  The  favorable  cur- 
rent for  which  we  left  the  ''Azure 
Vault"  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 
We  watch  the  smoke  from  the  factory 
chimneys;  oddly  enough  it  is  blowing 
in  the  exactly  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  the  balloon  is  travelling.  It 
seems  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  af- 
ter all  we  shall  find  a  better  course 
lower  down.  After  some  discussion  it 
is  agreed  that  the  better  chance  of 
avoiding  the  sea  is  to  ascend  again 
and  trust  to  hitting  off  happier  condi- 
tions above.  Accordingly  half  a  bag 
of  sand  is  emptied  into  space;  the 
needles  of  the  several  instruments 
move  excitedly  and  once  again  we  sail 
into  the  sky.  All  attention  is  now  di- 
rected towards  the  end  of  the  trail 
rope.  There  are  many  cross  currents 
in  the  heights  above;  to  check  the  rise 
of  the  balloon,  therefore,  immediately 
it  strikes  one  that  will  carry  us  in  the 
right  direction^  is  now  all-important 
At  an  altitude  of  over  4000  feet  our 
search  through  space  is  rewarded. 
Suddenly  the  balloon  twists  slowly 
round;  if  you  look  you  can  see  that  the 
point  of  the  trail  rope  is  drawing  an 
entirely  different  line;  we  have  struck 
the  wlshed-for  current  and  are  now 
making  straight  for  Ghislehurst  and 
Sevenoaks.  Satisfied  that  we  are  on 
the  right  course,  the  pilot  ceases  to 
pepper  the  metropolis  with  ballast  and 
we  glide  away  towards  the  green  fields 
and  low  hills  of  Kent,  with  the  Chan- 
nel beyond.  By  the  aid  of  a  good  map, 
a  small  compass,  and  a  great  deal  of 
imagination,  one  can  recognize  the  dif- 
ferent towns  and  villages  one  passes 
over.  To  the  amateur  balloonist  they 
are  all  exactly  the  same — ^just  so  many 
patches  of  mosaic  framed  in  green. 
But    the    pilot    has    sailed    the    same 


course  many  a  dozen  times  before,  and 
knows  the  appearance  of  every 
square  mile.  On  scanning  the  earth 
at  this  height,  one  sees  that  it  is  cut 
up  everywhere  into  squares,  some  very 
large,  some  quite  small,  but  always 
squares.  These  are  of  course  fields. 
Strangely  enough  there  are  no  round 
enclosures.  Even  private  parks  are  as 
a  rule  quadrilateral.  The  effect  is 
really  very  extraordinary.  One  imag- 
ines that  one  is  bending  over  a  giant 
chessboard,  such  as  Gulliver  might 
have  amused  himself  with  in  Brobdlng- 
nag.  The  balloon  is  well  over  the 
country  now — London  is  hidden  behind 
a  screen  of  smoke-*the  atmosphere  is 
twice  as  clear.  To  all  appearances 
the  country  far  and  wide  is  a  flat  plain, 
without  a  rise  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
Yet,  to  one's  astonishment,  where  a  few . 
minutes  ago  a  woody  strip  bordered 
fields  of  corn,  quite  a  large  town  meets 
one's  gaze.  This  is  Sevenoaks,  which 
up  to  the  present  has  been  hidden  be- 
hind some  intervening  high  ground. 

It  is  now  two  hours  since  we  started 
on  our  Journey.  The  heat  throughout 
has  b^en  intense.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  one's  throat  should  be 
parched.  With  the  exception  of  a 
thermos  bottle  containing  hot  tea, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  car  to  satisfy 
one's  longing.  Bvery  village,  hamlet, 
and  house  passed  over  arouses  visions 
of  cool  drinks  and  deep  shade.  The  de- 
sire for  both  becomes  almost  insup- 
portable. Curiously  enough  these  physi- 
cal longings  obliterate  all  sense  of 
danger.  The  balloon  may  collapse  the 
next  moment,  but  what  does  that  mat- 
ter; there  is  nothing  to  satisfy  one's 
thirst,  thus  life  is  scarce  worth  the  liv- 
ing. In  this  attitude  of  mind  and 
body  the  most  amateur  balloonist  Is 
on  all  fours  with  the  expert.  Thirst  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  particularly  in. 
mid-air  with  the  thermometer  at  boil- 
ing-point. And  so  it  happens  that,  af- 
ter half  an  hour's  purgatory,  the  pilot 
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himself  suggests  u  "descent  in  flight/' 
To  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  Is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  if  there  is  a 
strong  wind  blowing,  for  a  balloon,  of 
all  things,  is  the  most  difficult  to 
tether-  As  it  happens,  everything  Is 
in  our  favor;  the  atmosphere  is  still, 
the  country  beneath  is  open,  and  a 
(quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  one  sees  a 
field  where  some  twenty  villagers  are 
making  hay.  With  a  little  skill  and 
judgment  we  can  so  time  our  fall  as 
to  descend  among  them.  And  so  it 
happens.  Twice  the  valve  Is  opened,  a 
certain  amount  of  gas  escapes  through 
the  top  of  the  balloon,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  trail  rope  has  touched  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  is  on  the 
ground,  with  half  a  score  of  villagers 
at  the  end  of  it. 

Never  before  had  a  balloon  alighted 
in  the  neighborhood;  the  excitement 
was  intense.  From  every  cottage  women 
and  children  swarmed  into  the  field. 
Even  the  oldest  inhabitant,  who  had 
not  moved  from  his  threshold  for 
years,  hurried  off  to  see  the  great 
sight  With  the  grace  of  a  bird  the 
balloon  settles  on  the  ground,  where  it 
stands  motionless,  like  some  Gargan- 
tuan tennis  ball  suspended  in  a  string 
bag. 

But  the  afternoon  is  wearing  on: 
in  a  few  hours  the  sun  will  set  Thus 
having  satisfied  our  thirst  at  a  cottage 
near  by,  we  climb  into  the  car  and, 
hoisted  by  six  villagers,  the  balloon 
again  rises  Into  space.  For  the  next 
few  miles,  on  the  wings  of  a  breath  of 
air,  we  just  skim  the  tops  of  the 
trees. 

Now  and  then  a  ridge  of  high  ground 
brings  us  nojirer  to  earth  or  a  steep 
valley  increases  the  distance.  At  one 
moment  a  long  lino  of  tall  poplars  bars 
our  course,  but  a  handful  of  sand 
thrown  out,  the  balloon  rises,  clearing 
the  tops  as  easily  as  a  Grand  National 
Winner. 

It  is  extraordinary  the  terrifying  ef- 


fect we  have  on  animal  life.  Everj' 
dog  that  catches  a  glimpse  of  us  barks 
vociferously;  coveys  of  r)artridges 
scurry  through  the  long  grass:  rabbits 
and  hares  rush  madly  to  cover;  the 
birds  hide  themselves  in  the  hedge- 
rows. One  and  all  seem  to  imagine 
that  a  Mammoth  Hawk  hovers  above, 
bent  on  tlieir  destruction. 

We  are  now  within  a  few  miles  of 
Maidstone.  It  Is  not  visible  as  yet,  but 
the  pilot  points  to  a  sharp  Hue,  cut 
clear  against  a  distant  bank  of  hase. 
This  is  the  contour  of  a  low  range  of 
hills  which  hide  the  town  from  view. 
It  is  now  time  to  think  of  bringing: 
the  balloon  to  earth,  for  the  sun  is  set- 
ting fast.  Thus  more  ballast  Is  thrown 
out  and  we  rise  Into  the  air  the  bet- 
ter to  discover  a  place  of  landing. 
Eventually  an  open  park  is  seen  some 
five  miles  off;  the  spot  is  an  ideal  one 
and  the  pilot  lays  his  plans  accord- 
ingly. Seizing  a  cord  which  hangs  at 
his  side  he  pulls  It  violently,  opening 
In  so  doing  a  valve  at  the  top  of  tbe 
balloon,  which  allows  a  certain  amount 
of  gas  to  escape  The  effect  is  Instan- 
taneous; we  descend  rapidly.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  3000  feet  we 
drop  to  an  altitude  of  300.  To  check 
a  too  rapid  descent  the  last  few  pounds 
of  ballast  are  thrown  out,  and  equilib- 
rium is  again  restored. 

The  moment  Is  now  approaching 
when  the  pilot  will  require  all  his  nerve 
and  presence  of  mind  for  the  landing- 
place  Is  only  half  a  mile  away.  If  he 
misjudges  his  distance  the  balloon  may 
be  wrecked,  possibly  those  inside  in- 
jured. It  is  easy  enough  to  bring  a 
balloon  to  earth,  but  once  on  the 
ground  there  should  be  no  question  of 
its  dragging.  To  obviate  this  the  pilot 
clears  the  "ripping  cortl."  the  end  of 
which  is  coiled  up  In  a  small  red  bag 
above  his  head.  The  ripping  cord 
leads  straight  up  through  the  mouth  of 
the  balloon  and  is  attached  to  the  ex- 
treme top.    When  pulled  a  huge  open- 
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]ng  is  torn  in  the  silk,  severnl  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  gas  hurrletlly  €«cnpe  and 
the  balloon  collapses  like  a  pricked  air- 
ball. 

The  last  few  minutes  have  brought 
us  perilously  near  a  factory  chimney; 
we  sail  over  a  cornfield  and  skim  the 
tops  of  the  trees;  we  are  directly  above 
the  park  where  we  have  arranged  to 
descend.  Not  a  moment  Is  to  be  lost, 
for  ae  we  look  ahead  a  clump  of  oaks 
stand  directly  In  our  way.  The  car  is 
about  to  drag  through  them,  but  the 
pilot  quickly  seizes  a  few  empty  sand- 
bags, throws  them  over  and  the  car 
Just  clears  the  tallest  branches.  It  Is 
an  exciting  moment  during  which, 
oddly  enough,  one's  only  thought  is  for 
the  safety  of  the  balloon,  not  for  one- 
self. But  there  is  no  time  to  think; 
action  alone  is  necessary,  and  the  pilot 
has  already  grasped  the  situation. 
Vigorously  he  tugs  three  times  at  the 
valve  rope:  three  reports,  like  the  shut- 
ting of  a  tin  box  follow,  and  with  a 
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graceful  swoop,  the  balloon  glides  to 
earth.  Then  the  coup  de  gr(i<)e.  To 
finally  settle  matters  he  pulls  the  "rip- 
ping cord,"  and  with  a  long-drawn  sigh 
the  monster  of  the  air  falls  to  the 
ground  a  shapeless  mound  of  silk. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  we  are  the 
centre  of  a  small  crowd  of  astonished 
villagers,  anxious  to  do  anything  and 
everything  in  the  wrong  way,  for  :i 
consideration.  In  ten  minutes  or  so  a 
w^agon  arrives  on  the  scene.  The  bal- 
loon by  this  time  having  been  rolled  up, 
it  is  packed  in  the  car,  hoisted  into  the 
conveyance,  and  we  drive  off  to  the 
nearest  station. 

Our  aerial  voyage  is  at  an  end.  It 
has  certainly  been  a  wonderful  expe- 
rience. The  novice  however  had  better 
make  his  first  ascent  in  fair  weather, 
for  when  the  sky  is  thick  with  clouds, 
the  wind  raging,  and  thunder  overhead, 
the  most  expert  balloon i a ts  agree  that 
life  in  the  air  is  truly  terrifying. 

T.  Comm-Pfott. 
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V. 

Gerard  did  not  know  that  he  had 
rlfle<l  a  shrine  of  the  Panchplryas. 
How  should  he?  He  did  not  know  that 
such  a  sect  existed.  Had  he  heard  of 
them  he  might  perhaps  have  guessed 
from  their  name  that  they  worshippcvl 
five  saints,  in  which  case  he  would  not 
have  taken  one,  leaving  a  diminished 
hagiarchy.  Originally  the  Panchplrj'ns 
worshipped  the  Pandavas  of  the  Ma- 
harbharata,  but  in  many  districts  these 
heroes  have  been  ousted  by  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  worthies  and  deities  of 
local  repute.  The  cult  of  the  sect  is 
so  vague  that  Its  votaries  have  been 
classed  among  animists  in  the  census. 
The  cowherds  of  the  Gerkal  hills  hon- 
ored, amongst  others  Amina  Sati,  the 
ghost  of  a  Hindu  lady  who  died  on  her 


lord's  pyre,  a  Muhammadan  saint  who 
was  martyred  at  Baliralch,  and  a  gross 
semblance  of  the  village  god,  Bhairon. 
The  rud^  herdsmen  did  not  know  their 
divinities  under  these  names,  but  who 
ever  they  were,  they  looked  to  them 
entirely  for  protection  and  increase, 
to  multiply  their  families  and  flocks, 
ward  off  the  smallpox,  frustrate  the 
mischief  of  Intriguing  spirits,  and,  be- 
yond the  tomb,  to  guide  them  through 
those  perils  which  none  can  escape 
without  a  friend  among  the  sovereign 
ghosts. 

When  the  woman,  Gangi,  saw  Ger- 
ard go  off  with  the  image  under  hLs 
arm,  she  left  the  herd  and  climbed  the 
peak  to  the  cairn.  Great  was  her  dis- 
tress when  she  found  that  one  of  the 
idols     was     gone.     There     were     four 
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saints  only  in  the  niche.  She  clam- 
bered down  the  hill  wailing  between 
the  catches  in  her  breath  as  she  ran. 
She  followed  Gerard  and  Margaret  until 
the  sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs  died 
away  in  the  distance,  but  they  did  not 
hear.  Darkness  was  closing  in  when 
she  reached  the  herd.  As  she  drove 
them  home  one  of  the  cows  fell  over 
the  precipice.  Her  husband  was  an- 
gry with  her  when  she  got  home;  he 
seized  her  by  the  hair  and  beat  her 
cruelly.  While  Margaret  was  singing 
her  Spanish  song  Gangi  lay  on  a  pallet 
on  the  floor  weeping  over  her  bruises 
and  the  loss  that  exposed  her  to  these 
ilia.  A  fifth  part  of  her  spiritual  armor 
had  fallen  from  her.  So  soon  had  the 
malice  of  the  unseen  that  is  always 
brooding  round  found. the  breach  and 
flooded  in  upon  her.- 

Early  in  the  morning  Gangi  visited 
the  Brahmin  anchorite  in  the  shrine. 
She  found  the  €iliela  squatting  in  the 
porch  cleaning  the  brass  vessels  of  the 
temple.  A  Saddhu  sat  beside  him,  his 
face  hidden.  The  Guru  was  within. 
She  could  hear  his  sad  monotonous 
chant  rising  and  falling  with  a  dismal 
cadence.  It  was  the  plaint  of  a  man 
who  has  shut  his  eyes  to  the  brightness 
of  the  world  and  lives  within  dark 
walls;  it  uttered  no  wish  or  hope. 
Peering  into  the  temple,  she  could  see 
him  crooning  over  the  altar,  now  erect, 
now  prone,  his  forehead  pressed  to  the 
ground  in  the  prostration  of  the  flve 
members.  Presently  he  lighted  a  wick 
and  scattered  petals  on  the  lap  of  the 
god.  Gangi  saw  his  flngers  waving  in 
the  air  before  the  image.  The  light 
flickered  out;  darkness  recaptured  the 
place,  and  he  went  on  mumbling  his 
mantras. 

Gangi  had  heard  that  he  continued 
for  weeks  without  food  or  water,  and 
as  his  early  needs  became  less  his 
spiritual  efficacy  increased  until  he  be- 
came one  with  his  supernatural  allies. 
He  could   make   himself  invisible;   he 


could  project  himself  to  great  dis- 
tauces;  he  could  avert  the  evil  eye;  or, 
if  the  spirit  moved  him,  blight  crops,, 
lay  a  murrain  upon  herds  and  flocks, 
and  cause  impious  men  to  wither  anci 
pine  away. 

Gangi  was  awed  and  frightened. 
She  explained  to  the  acolyte  her  need. 
He  told  her  to  bring  an  offering  of 
three  goats  and  he  would  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  hermit's  intercession.  But 
she  must  wait;  the  holy  man  might  be 
engaged  in  these  occult  rites  for  hours. 
But  as  she  spoke  the  flgure  stirred  by 
the  altar.  The  hermit  had  risen;  he 
was  stooping  to  put  on  his  sandals  in 
the  outer  sanctuary;  he  approached 
the  threshold.  Gangi  saw  that  he  was 
still  in  a  state  of  trance.  He  gazed  past 
her  without  seeing  her;  his  eyes  were 
motionless  orbs  flxed  in  their  sockets; 
he  confronted  the  day  as  if  the  sun's 
rays  offended  him. 

*'Now  speak,*'  said  the  acolyte. 

Gangi  became  hysterical;  she  sum- 
moned passion  to  aid  her  fear;  she  un- 
wound her  matted  locks  and  flung  her 
hands  in  the  air,  revolving  like  a 
rasenad  as  she  shrieked  out  the  tale  of 
eacrilege. 

"Lay  a  blight  upon  him,"  she 
screamed.  "He  comes  to  the  hill  with 
a  woman  daily.  Cause  him  to  waste 
away  before  her  eyes.  Wither  their 
issue.  May  no  male  child  suck  at 
her  breast.  And  oh,  Avenger  of  the 
poor,  Friend  of  the  Rishis,  Repositary 
of  the  Vedas,  remove  the  offence,  re- 
store the  image  to  the  cairn." 

At  the  sound  of  footsteps  the  accents 
died  on  her  lips  to  rise  again  more 
shrilly. 

"See,  they  come!  May  they  be  ac- 
cursed. Deal  with  them  according  to 
their  due." 

Gerard  and  Margaret  appeared 
around  a  bend  in  the  path.  They 
walked  like  lovers  treading  air.  Mar- 
garet, who  had  seen  so  little  of  Indian 
village   life,  was  enchanted  with  the 
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distant  view  of  the  quaint  old  moss- 
grown  slirlne  beside  the  well  under  the 
neem  and  tamarind  trees.  But  as  she 
drew  near  the  cries  of  Gkingi  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  place.  It  was  clear 
that  they  had  lighted  on  some  village 
tragedy.  They  saw  a  wild  woman 
swaying  to  and  fro  In  a  paroxysm  of 
rage  and  hurling  prayers  and  impreca- 
tions across  the  threshold  into  the 
shrine.  Inside  a  demented  old  man, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  escaped  from 
the  tomb,  gazed  at  her  without  speech. 
There  were  two  other  figures  by  the 
door,  one  leant  against  the  jamb,  his 
face  half-hidden.  The  little  that  was 
seen  of  him  suggested  a  sinister  motive 
for  concealment 

"Some  one  has  ill-treated  the  poor 
thing,"  Margaret  said.  **Gan  you  make 
her  understand  and  find  out  what  It  is? 
She  looks  as  If  she  had  been  robbed  or 
cheated.  It  may  be  something  in 
which  we  can  help." 

Qerard  asked  her  what  the  matter 
was,  but  as  they  a]H>roached  she  re- 
colled;  she  shrank  from  the  hem  of 
Margaret's  dress  as  If  it  had  been  de- 
filed. Then  she  collapsed  on  the 
ground,  mumbling  Incoherently,  ex- 
hausted by  her  hysteria. 

Margaret  felt  sure  the  mischief  was 
In  the  shrine.  She  peered  In.  The 
figure  by  the  door  straightened  Itself, 
and  Oerard  saw  it  for  the  first  time. 

He  could  see  that  It  was  deformed 
somehow — ^how  he  could  not  exactly 
tell.  The  chest  was  gross  and  un- 
manly, there  was  no  hair  on  the  body, 
the  nails  were  inches  long,  the  mouth  a 
mere  gibbous  fissure  showing  no  teeth 
but  a  gray  palate.  The  whites  of  the 
eyes  seemed  to  have  grown  over  the 
pupUs,  yet  It  peered  through  these 
films  with  a  kind  of  arrogant  smile, 
whether  It  was  conscious  or  due  to 
some  displacement  of  the  nerves  one 
could  not  say,  but  it  gave  one  the  Idea 
of  a  beast  inspired  by  some  devil's  con* 
tract  with  the  knowledge  of  something 


In  the  light  of  which  man  and  the 
shadows  he  pursued  were  the  vainest 
phenomena  on  earth.  There  seemed 
to  be  pride  In  Its  disillusionment  and 
in  the  physical  and  spiritual  corruption 
it  breathed. 

As  it  rose  Gerard  called  to  Margaret 
to  come  back,  but  he  was  too  late. 
The  beast  intercepted  her;  it  almost 
touched  her  face  with  its  long  talons; 
she  must  have  felt  Its  breath.  Mad 
with  rage,  Gerard  lunged  at  it  savagely 
with  his  stick,  but  be  struck  at  air,  and 
the  temple  doors  clanged  to  ominously. 

Margaret  leant  against  the  porch 
white  as  a  ghost  She  had  never  been 
so  near  fainting  in  her  life. 

"Gerard,  dear,"  she  said,  as  soon  as 
she  could  speak,  ''you  look  as  If  you 
would  like  to.  loot  the  place  with  a 
squadron  of  your  Der^ats." 

"I  should.  But  did  that  swine-dog 
touch  you?" 

"Not  quite  but  it  was  horribly  close." 

A  bell  rang  Inside  the  shrine,  and  a 
monotonous  rhythmic  chant  rose  from 
the  altar,  gathering  In  intensity. 

"It  sounds  like  a  comminatlon  serv- 
ice," Gerard  said.      It  was. 

"May  he  waste  away  like  camphor 
and  have  no  one  to  lay  him  on  the 
ground  when  he  dies.  May  he  and  his 
house,  and  his  race,  and  his  name  pass 
utterly  away.  May  there  be  no  re- 
membrance of  him.  After  passing 
through  the  torments  of  hell,  may  he 
be  bom  a  worm  in  offal  thirty-three 
thousand  years.      May  he " 


««i 


•Let  us  go,"  he  said.  "It  is  no 
good  trying  to  make  our  peace  with  the 
village  now.  I  will  put  the  bogle  back 
to-morrow.  I  wish  that  fool,  Ghazi 
Khan,  had  not  given  the  8ais  the  wrong 
parcel" 

It  was  a  dismal  procession  home. 
Margaret  In  spite  of  her  attempt  to  be 
cheerful,  felt  giddy  and  sick.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  walks  she  was  tired. 
Gerard  was  savage  with  himself  and 
all  the  world.       Of  all  the  parts  he 
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could  hnve  to  play,  none  was  more 
sweet  than  the  protector  of  Margaret; 
yet  this  hideous  thing  had  happened  to 
her  before  his  very  eyes,  and  he  had 
not  been  able  to  help.  Also  he  was 
conscious  of  having  been  in  the  wrong 
about  the  idol,  and  he  had  a  suspicion 
that  the  scene  at  the  shrine  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  The  woman, 
GangI,  followed  them  for  miles  wailing 
and  cursing,  but  she  would  answer  no 
questions.  To  increase  their  depres- 
sion a  sudden  storm  broke  on  them 
from  the  plains,  drenching  them  to  the 
skin.  It  was  a  rough  track  at  all 
times.  Now  Margaret's  sodden  skirt 
weighed  her  down,  and  the  treacherous 
pine-needles,  clotted  by  the  rain, 
slipped  from  under  her  feet.  When 
they  reached  the  horses  she  was  thor- 
oughly tired. 

-While  he  was  changing,  Gerard  tried 
to  reason  away  his  gloom.  He  and 
Margaret  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
Elysium.  Real  life  was  only  just  be- 
ginning for  them.  Three  days  ago  he 
had  not  imagined  such  happiness  was 
possible.  It  was  absurd  to  be  de- 
pressetl  and  to  let  little  things  disturb 
his  peace  of  mind.  Yet  he  was 
vaguely  troubled.  He  had  a  presen- 
timent that  things  were  not  going  to 
run  smoothly  with  them,  and  that  it 
was  his  own  fault.  Margaret  had  been 
through  a  terrible  day,  but  the  thought 
of  seeing  her  in  a  few  minutes  warm 
and  dry  and  comfortable  cheered 
him. 

Gerard  found  Mrs.  Chicester  alone. 
Margaret  was  lying  down;  she  was  a 
little  feverish  and  had  a  bad  headache. 
Mrs.  Chicester  was  inclined  to  be  irri- 
tated with  Hayden  for  his  share  in  it, 
but  when  she  saw  the  dismay  in  his 
face  she  could  not  help  laughing. 

"Margaret  will  be  all  right  to-mor- 
row, but  not  strong  enough  for  another 
excursion.  I  am  afraid  you  will  have 
to  take  your  idol  back  alone.  He  has 
done  enough  mischief." 


Mrs.  Chicester  believed  in  totems 
and  mascots. 

"The  China  was  Dresden,"  she  said. 
"And  Margaret  had  not  had  a  day's  ill- 
ness till  her  bogie  was  installed.  Be- 
sides, I  had  the  most  atrocious  luck  at 
bridge  last  night" 

She  had  not  heard  of  the  incident  at 
the  shrine. 

While  they  were  having  tea  a  tele- 
gram w^as  brought  Hayden  telling  him 
to  meet  his  colonel  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve  the  next  morning  at  Chandigarh 
junction.  He  was  going  through  to 
Simla.  This  meant  that  Gerard  would 
not  be  back  in  Gerkal  till  five,  even  if 
the  train  were  punctual  Still  there 
was  a  moon,  and  Gerard  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  return  the  bogie  to  Its 
ghastly  company  by  night  If  not  by 
day-  Evidently  the  mist-ridden  peak 
was  its  proper  sphere.  Henceforth 
His  Obesity  should  emit  his  rays  of 
malevolence  on  his  own  unclean  disci- 
ples. 

That  night  he  learnt  more  of  them. 
He  dined  at  the  club,  and  sat  next  a 
policeman  named  Semphill.  Gerard 
described  the  scene  at  the  shrine  to 
him,  and  the  beastly  monstrosity  that 
had  waved  its  clammy  paws  in  Mar- 
garet's face  as  she  peered  in.  Only  he 
did  not  mention  Margaret. 

"My  dear  fellow."  Semphill  said,  "if 
might  have  been  much  worse.  That 
was  an  Aghori  you  saw;  I  think  I 
know  the  man.  They  are  the  most  of- 
fensive beasts  unhanged.  You  may 
think  yourself  lucky  you  did  not  see 
him  at  his  filthy  tricks.  You  wouldn't 
have  enjoyed  your  dinner  if  you  had. 
But  ril  tell  you  all  about  it  when  we've 
fed." 

Gerard  was  enlightened  in  the  smok- 
ing-room afterwards. 

"The.«ie  Aghoris,"  Semphill  said, 
"think  them.selves  the  most  spiritual 
sect  among  the  Hindus.  They  eat  hu- 
man corpses,  and  worse.  The  Idea  is 
that    they    have    overcome    all    fleshly 
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weaknesses,  and  so  are  nearer  to  God. 
Nothing  revolts  them;  they  are  not 
subject  to  ordinary  diseases.  This  sort 
of  thing  goes  down  enormously  with 
the  common  people.  I  think  I  know 
the  one  you  saw.  He  used  to  sit  at 
the  cross-roads  near  Pinjor  with  his 
head  tilted  back  and  his  mouth  open 
showing  no  teeth,  just  as  you  describe. 
What  were  his  eyes  like?" 

**Like  the  white  of  an  egg,  a  bit  solid 
where  the  pupils  ought  to  be.  And 
they  seemed  to  grin." 

'^That's  the  man.  He  didn't  beg. 
and  no  one  ever  saw  him  eat  When 
people  asked  him  what  he  lived  on  he 
said  *Babies.'  It  may,  or  may  not, 
have  been  true — ^they  are  great  boast- 
ers. All  .we  knew  was  that  he  some- 
times disappeared  at  night.  Have  n 
whisky  and  soda?" 

"Thanks,   I  wiU." 

"Of  course,  if  we  catch  them  at  it 
we  can  run  them  in.  If  they  dig  any 
one  up,  it  comes  under  desecration  of 
tombs.  I  have  known  them  prose- 
cuted under  the  Public  Nuisance  Act. 
The  Brahmins  use  them  sometimes  to 
annoy  squeamish  folk  against  whom 
they  have  a  grudge.  They  squat  in 
front  of  a  house  with  their  morsel 
until  they  are  paid  to  go  on.  I  heard 
a  queer  tale  at  Deesa  of  an  Aghori  who 
stopped  a  funeral.  The  relatives  were 
indignant,  but  they  dared  not  use  vio- 
lence. Then  the  rain  came  and  noth- 
ing would  induce  the  pyre  to  light.  In 
the  end  they  had  to  abandon  it." 

"Thanks.  I  think  I've  heard  enough. 
Let's  go  out  and  get  some  fresh  air." 

But  neither  fresh  air  nor  strong 
drink  could  disinfect  Gerard's  dreams, 
lie  went  to  bed  and  saw  a  pageant  of 
Agboris. 

VI. 

Hnyden  woke  up  with  fever.  The 
strongest  man  is  not  grilled  and 
drenched  alternately  without  conse* 
quences.     He  dosed  himself  with  quin- 


ine and  rode  down  the  hill  with  ii  buz- 
zing head. 

Tlie  Simla  train  was  three  hours  Inte. 
When  it  arrived  Gerard's  colonel  had 
no  good  news  for  him.  It  turned  out 
that  the  agitators  had  been  at  work 
in  Ambala,  and  they  had  managed  to 
rake  in  a  weed  or  two  fti  Strang  way's 
Horse  before  one  of  the  native  officers 
came  to  hear  of  them.  Among  the  dis- 
affected was  a  Malik  in  Gerard's 
squadron,  a  shifty  blackguard  whom 
Gerard  had  always  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. "The  damned  fellow  was  buck- 
ing sedition  in  the  lines,"  the  Colonel 
said.  Gerard  was  disgusted.  The 
whole  business  galled  him.  He  must 
go  and  work  the  fellows  into  hand 
again.  Incidentally  it  might  mean 
that  he  and  Margaret  would  have  to 
put  off  the  Church  and  the  milliner  and 
their  glacier  camp. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  he  started 
for  Gerkal.  The  fever  had  hold  of 
him,  and  his  head  swam  so  that  it 
was  an  effort  to  sit  straight  in  the  sad- 
dle. As  he  rode  through  the  main 
street  of  Chandigarh  he  remembered 
that  Margaret  ought  to  have  a  pair  of 
knee-caps  for  her  pony,  so  he  dis- 
mounted and  took  a  short  cut  through 
narrow  alleys  towards  the  leather  ba- 
zaar. Soon  he  found  himself  in  a  quiet 
backwater  of  the  old  city,  among  the 
houses  of  Brahmins  and  astrologers,  of 
which  one  sees  little  more  than  blind 
walls  with  mystic  symbols  on  them, 
and  here  and  there  a  corbelled  window 
obstinately  barred,  with  a  bare  chink 
to  look  through,  or  an  old  gateway 
studded  with  brass  nails  within  a 
porch  decorated  all  over  with  carved 
figures  of  the  Pantheon.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  life  within  these  mysterious 
secretive  dwellings,  but  Gerard  felt 
that  there  was  a  hidden  side  to  them, 
and  that  the  old  regime  nourished  a 
vital  flame  within  and  kept  a  degener- 
ate order  from  the  door.  He  threaded 
the  intricate  maze,  steering  himself,  as 
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lio  thought,  by  his  bump  of  locality, 
though  the  woman  Gangi  would  have 
said  that  the  anchorite's  curse  was 
upon  him,  for  it  was  a  grim  den  into 
which  he  fell. 

He  was  In  a  narrow  passage  between 
two  dead  walls  when  he  became  aware 
that  someone  In  urgent  need  was  cry- 
ing out  to  him.  His  head  was  dizzy 
with  a  sudden  wave  of  heat  after  a 
turn  of  ague,  and  he  was  almost  deaf 
with  the  singing  of  quinine  In  lils  ears, 
but  he  was  certain  that  he  heard  his 
own  name  called.  It  was  the  merest 
shadow  of  a  voice  that  he  followed, 
Uke  the  echo  of  a  cicada  or  the  shrill 
pipe  of  Ariel.  It  led  him  to  a  great 
gateway  opening  Into  a  court-yard.  As 
he  stumbled  through  the  open  wicket 
Oanesh  leered  at  him  from  the  lintel, 
and  Hanuman  In  his  most  riotous  mood 
seemed  about  to  leap  on  him  from 
the  wall.  He  stood  in  the  cloisters  of 
the  temple  of  Vishnu. 

The  door  of  the  cell  whence  the  voice 
issued  stood  ajar.  Gerard  pushed  In, 
but  he  could  see  nothing  In  the  dim 
light  after  the  blinding  glare  outside. 
He  tried  to  fling  the  door  wide  open 
to  let  In  some  sunshine,  but  it  had 
closed  behind  him,  and  he  heard  the 
bolt  slide  Into  the  catch.  He  kicked 
at  it  without  effect,  and  began  groping 
about  the  room  for  something  to  use 
as  a  lever.  He  grew  giddier  with 
stooping.  Soon  he  became  conscious 
that  he  was  not  alone.  His  hand 
touched  something  cold  on  a  charpoy, 
that  sent  a  chill  through  his  veins. 
But  that  was  not  all:  there  was  some- 
thing else  in  the  cell  equally  still, 
though  it  was  alive.  Grerard  felt  that 
it  Inhaled  and  breathed  corruption. 
He  sank  to  the  ground  In  the  comer 
farthest  from  it.  Nothing  moved  ex- 
cept the  rats  that  ran  across  the  floor 
and  over  the  charpoy,  snapping  up  the 
cockroaches  that  Infested  the  place. 
The  brittle  wing-cases  exploded  be> 
tween  their  teeth.    Gradually  his  eyes 


became  accustomed  to  the  faint  light, 
and  the  other  inmate  of  the  cell  took 
shape  across  the  charpoy.    It  was  the 
AghorL    Its  white  filmy  eyes  explored 
the    darkness    above    Gerard's    head. 
There  was  some  maggot  of  desire  be- 
hind them  which  It  was  Gerard's  busi- 
ness to  subdue,  even  If  he  had  to  crush 
it  with  rending  of  tissues,  as  the  rats 
the  cockroaches.    So  he  sat  confront- 
ing the  beast,  while  a  nerve  in  his  head 
beat  time  to  a  frivolous  refrain  that 
would  come  and  lodge  there  as  if  he 
were  a  musical  box.  In  spite  of  his  ef- 
forts to  drive  it  out    Very  slowly  the 
Aghorl  rose  and  lifted  the  sheet  from 
the    charpoy    and    stooped    over    it. 
Gerord  struck  at  it  with  his  riding- 
whip;  it   squirmed   towards. him  and 
captured  his  feet;  he  felt  that  it  waa 
biting  through   his   riding-boots.    The 
lashes  fell  on  Its  naked  back,  and  the 
sound  of  them  was  dear  to  his  soul. 
The  whimperings  of  the  beast  woke  the 
savage  in  him.      Then  the  rhythm  of 
the    whip    got    out    of    tune    some- 
how with  the  nerve  that  throbbed  in 
his  brain,  and  he  went  to  sleep. 

How  many  hours  he  lay  there  uncon- 
scious he  could  not  tell,  but  when  he 
awoke  the  door  was  open  and  the  full 
moon  flooded  the  cell. 

Gerard  found  his  horse  In  the  serai. 
He  started  for  Gerkal  at  a  mad  gallop, 
but  arrived  there  In  a  dhoolie.  The 
cholera  ward  received  him.  He  watched 
the  cramped  muscles  playing  under  his 
skin.  Then  he  went  to  sleep  again  and 
floated  for  untold  aeons  through  num- 
berless compartments  of  space  towards 
a  white  peak  which  never  seemed  to 
grow  any  nearer.  He  was  afraid  that 
the  thing  which  held  him  away  from 
it  would  snap.  He  dreaded  this  very 
much,  because  the  Aghorl  sat  on  the 
summit  waiting  for  His  Obesity  to 
die. 

VII. 
No  weakness  is  so  human  as  super- 
stition.   We  laugh  at  it,  and  yield  to 
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it,  probing  for  the  soul  in  matter, 
searching  for  a  pattern  In  the  web  we 
call  chance,  seeking  a  current  in  the 
rhythm  of  things  into  which  we  may 
float  and  glide.  We  look  for  a  design 
In  the  movement  of  the  atoms,  and 
hope  to  46i^ns^  the  eternal  system. 

Gerard  lay  at  the  point  of  death. 
Margaret  hastened  through  the 
checiuered  night  on  a  wild  errand.  An 
Impulse  drove  her  from  the  house. 
She  walked  and  ran  eight  miles  by 
road,  and  four  by  forest  paths  and 
broken  crags.  It  was  a  gusty  night. 
The  wind  swept  through  the  rocking 
pines  with  the  moan  of  distant  break- 
ers; thunder  invested  the  peak  from  the 
north  and  south.  Every  now  and  then 
a  sudden  deluge  broke  upon  the  ridge, 
and  her  path  became  a  running  water- 
course. With  one  hand  she  clasped 
the  idol,  and  with  the  other  she  ex- 
plored the  darkness.  At  first  the  white 
palings  helped  her.  When  they  came 
to  an  end  she  groped  her  way  along 
the  cliff  face.  Then  the  full  moon 
arose  and  flooded  the  world  with  light. 
At  one  moment  Margaret  scaled  a  wall 
of  darkness;  at  the  next  she  stood  in  a 
brightly-illumined  bower.  The  pines 
werb  flinging  the  raindrops  from  their 
jewelled  tassels;  every  needle  became 
a  quivering  point  of  light;  their  fluent 
shadows  danced  in  eddies  at  her  feet, 
like  ripples  on  the  surface  of  a  stream. 
She  saw  the  immense  valleys  unfold 
and  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  race 
Across  the  hills.  Far  below  the  plain 
took  on  a  velvet  sheen.  She  was 
wrapped  in  the  splendor  of  the  night, 
but  not  comforted.  The  sublimity  of 
earth  and  heaven,  the  brooding  intent- 
ness  of  the  night,  dwarfed  the  signifl- 
cance  of  her  cares.  She  might  strive 
and  pray,  but  the  spirit  that  informed 
the  darkness  would  not  hear.  The  for- 
est and  the  hills  had  witnessed  agonies 
ilke  hers,  but  the  rhythm  of  their  music 
was  unchanged. 

Margaret  hurried  on.  The  moon  was 


soaring  towards  a  dense  wedge  of 
cloud;  she  must  not  miss  the  interval 
of  light  Soon  she  had  left  the  road, 
and  was  In  the  forest  The  spectral 
trees  encompassed  her;  the  gray  rocks 
loomed  towards  her  like  living  forms. 
She  met  a  prowling  leopard,  but  she 
had  no  fear.  Half  an  hour  after  mid- 
night she  stood  by  the  cairn.  The 
moon  rode  high  over  the  forest,  breast- 
ing the  scudding  clouds.  The  peak 
was  illuminated.  All  round  a  thou- 
sand points  of  light  outshone  the  glow- 
worm's beacon.  The  wet  grass  glis- 
tened, the  mica  sparkled  at  her  feet. 
The  plains  below  shimmered  with  light 
vapors  that  rolled  into  the  interstices 
of  the  hill  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

His  Obesity  reigned  again  on  the 
cairn.  The  Ave  saints  were  united. 
For  Margaret  their  moonlit  counte- 
nances were  invested  with  a  strange 
pathos.  They  symbolized  so  much  of 
hope  and  fear,  timid  questionings,  idle 
propitiation  and  vain  commerce  with 
the  unseen.  Somehow  she  felt  less 
aloof  from  the  folk  who  had  raised 
them.  Her  sense  of  sisterhood  with 
earth  and  living  creatures  had  deep- 
ened. She  sank  down  on  the  stones 
beside  the  goblins  and  wept.  For  the 
first  time  larg;e  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  and  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  The  idols  stared  plac- 
idly from  the  cairn. 

Far  away  she  saw  the  twinkling 
lights  of  Gterkal.  One  of  them  shono 
from  the  hospital  where  Gerard  still 
struggled  with  the  unknown.  Or  was 
he  now  part  of  the  spirit  which  rolls 
through  everything,  swelling  the  or- 
chestra of  the  pines  and  breathing  in 
their  fragrance?  If  that  were  the  end 
of  their  two  souls  she  could  bear  it. 
Were  they  not  both  children  of  the 
open  air? 

Her  tears  soothed  her,  her  grief  be- 
came less  poignant;  there  was  comfort 
in  her  exhaustion.  Somehow  she  felt 
as  if  the  inspiration  which  had  impelled 
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her  to  the  calm  was  stirred  by  some 
current  of  circumstance  which  was  car- 
rying Gerard  through  the  ordeal.  As 
she  groped  her  way  through  the  darlj- 
uess  iu  the  face  of  the  storm,  and 
panted  up  the  hill,  she  had  felt  that 
she  was  lighting  the  grim  summons 
side  by  side  with  him.  The  woods 
aided  her.  And  now  that  the  moon 
rode  liigh  alwve  the  clouds,  ca- 
ressing the  hills  and  swathing  the 
world  in  peace,  something  whispered  to 
her  deep  in  her  inmost  being  that 
Gerard  would  live.  But  she  dared  not 
admit  the  hope. 

When  Margaret  reached  Gerkal  the 
East  was  suffused  with  the  rose  and 
penrl  of  dawn;  the  white  moon  faded 
in  the  West;  ^he  sun  had  not  risen 
above  the  mountains. 

She  found  herself  in  the  cold  half- 
dark  veranda  of  the  hospital,  asking 
bow  Captain  Hayden  was.  A  nurse 
she  met  in  the  passage  did  not  know. 
She  led  Margaret  along  a  covered  way 
to  the  cholera  ward,  and  entered  a 
room  which  held  the  great  secret. 
Presently  she  appeared  with  another 
nurse.  Margaret  read  victory  in  their 
faces.  She  heard  one  of  them 
say,— 

"He  is  very  much  better.  The  crisis 
was  i>assed  early  in  the  morning.*' 
Then  she  knew  that  she  must  have 
asked  to  see  him,  for  the  nurse  was 
saying — 

"Perhaps  the  doctor  would  let  you, 
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just  for  a  few  minutes.    You  had  bet- 
ter come  again  at  eleven." 

At  eleven  Gerard  woke  up  and  saw 
Margaret  by  his  side.  His  haggard 
eyes  caught  the  reflection  of  a  grenr 
joy. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  head.  "Tou 
mustn't  talk,'*  she  said. 

They  were  silent  a  long  time.  When 
Gerard  spoke  it  was  of  the  bogie. 

"His  Obesity  seems  to  have  changed 
our  luck,'*  he  said.  "Tell  Ghazi  Khan 
to  put  it  back  on  the  cairn.*' 

Margaret  told  him  that  she  had  put 
it  back. 

He  dozed  a  little.  When  he  opened 
Ids  eyes  he  asked  her  to  throw  the 
window  open.  He  wanted  to  see  the 
peak.    It  was  there  calling  him. 

"I've  forgotten  to  arrange  about  the 
transport,"  he  said  absently. 

But  Margaret  exercised  a  counter- 
spell.  She  talked  of  Scotland  until  be 
could  smell  the  bracken  and  the  pines. 
Then  she  talked  of  Kent 

"Do  you  remember  what  the  woods 
are  like  in  autumn?'*  she  said.  "Beech 
and  bracken— a  roof  and  floor  of  gold. 
We'll  go  to  Bedgebury.  I  know  the 
seasons  to  a  week.  It  will  be  just 
about  the  time  that  the  pheasant  Iet» 
you  get  near  enough  to  see  his  crimson 
eye." 

It  was  a  siren*s  song  in  his  ears. 

**Ter-res-8it-ta  mia,"  he  said,  "you 
have  made  all  things  good.  Just  now 
I'd  like  a  breath  of  clean  home  air." 

Edmund  Candler. 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  DISCOVERIES. 


Dr.  Charles  William  Wallace,  the 
American  scholar  who  about  two  years 
ago  made  the  Shakespearean  discov- 
eries which  have  just  been  published 
in  the  Times,  has  earned  the  congratu- 
lations, not  only  of  every  Shakespear- 
ean student,  but  of  every  layman  who 
is  concerned  to  know  a  few  more  facts 


about  the  life  of  him  who  bears  the 
greatest  name  in  English  literature. 
At  first  sight,  it  may  be.  thought  that 
the  new  facts  are  not  comparable  with 
those  discovered  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; but  on  reflection  it  will  be  admit- 
ted that  they  not  merely  give  us  a 
very   accurate  view  of   Shakespeare's 
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circumstances,  but  reinforce  the  deduc- 
tions of  those  who  argrued  from  the 
older  evidence  that  Shakespeare  was 
recognized  during  his  life  as  a  man  of 
substantial  importance.  In  fact, 
Shakespeare,  about  whom  it  is  so  of- 
ten and  so  loosely  said  that  hardly  any- 
thing is  known,  becomes  more  than 
ever  a  reality.  To  that  extent  the  dis- 
covery pushes  the  preposterous  Bacon- 
Ian  theory,  which,  if  one  may  put  it 
so,  magnifies  the  unimportance  of 
Shakespeare  the  man,  a  little  further 
into  the  background.  Of  course  there 
is  a  tendency  for  a  discoverer  to  over- 
rate the  value  of  his  discovery;  but 
when  every  allowance  has  been  made, 
we  think  that  Dr.  Wallace's  researches 
have  yielded  what  Is  in  every  sense  a 
first-rate  find.  We  hardly  venture  to 
guess  at  what  conclusion  some  of  the 
more  determined  Shakespearean  Inter- 
preters will  arrive  when  they  have 
brought  the  new  facts  to  bear  upon  the 
text  of  the  plays  and  sonnets.  Shakes- 
pearean criticism  has  a  wild  luxuriance 
in  that  kind  of  unwarrantable  specula- 
tion which,  paradoxically,  Imagines 
too  much  chlefiy  owing  to  a  want  of 
imagination,— through  the  failure  to 
sympathize  with  the  creative  faculty. 
According  to  this  most  Industrious  but 
arid  method,  a  writer  is  held  to  have 
been  in  real  life  in  nearly  all  the  sit- 
uations which  he  happens  to  describe 
in  his  works.  If  this  method  be  reap- 
plied in  the  light  of  the  new  facts,  we 
shall,  no  doubt,  hear  before  long  of  al- 
lusions in  the  plays  and  sonnets  to  the 
legal  documents  found  by  Dr.  Wallace. 
Dr.  Wallace,  we  understand,  made 
his  discovery  in  Just  such  a  way  as 
one  likes  and  respects.  When  he  is 
free  from  his  lecturing  in  America  he 
comes  to  England  every  year  with  his 
wife,  and  they  spend  their  holiday  in 
searching  through  unclassified  docu- 
ments which  probably  have  not  been 
looked  at  for  generations.  The  papers 
which    he    has    just    published    were 
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found  in  a  sack  in  the  Record  OflSce. 
As  he  himself  says,  they  "change  the 
state  of  knowledge  concerning  the  ori- 
gin and  nature  of  shares  in  the  Globe 
and  Blackfriars  and  particularly  con- 
cerning Shakespeare's  financial  Interest 
in  those  theatres."  They  relate  to  a 
lawsuit  which  arose  out  of  some  cu- 
rious family  differences.  Brlefiy,  the 
plaintiff  was  Thomasina  Osteler,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Hemyngs, 
the  close  friend  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  co-editor  with  Condell  of  the  fa- 
mous First  Folio  of  Shakespeare's 
works.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  (In  1611) 
Thomasina  Hemyngs  was  married  to 
William  Osteler,  the  actor,  whose 
death  is  now  shown  to  have  occurred 
on  December  Ifitli,  1614.  Incidentally 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  fact  is 
very  useful  In  determining  the  date  of 
some  of  Webster's  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  plays.  Osteler,  for  Instance, 
acted  in  Webster's  Dwsheas  of  Malfl,  but 
hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
play  was  not  published  till  some  time 
after  1614.  When  Thomasina  became 
a  widow  she  behaved  in  a  manner 
which  earned  her  father's  disapproval. 
Apparently  he  cut  off  her  supply  of 
money,  and  she  in  retaliation  charged 
him  In  the  legal  document  which  Dr. 
Wallace  has  found  with  the  misappro- 
priation, of  funds  held  in  trust  Now 
these  funds  were  nothing  less  than 
shares  In  the  famous  Blackfriars  and 
Globe  Theatres. 

In  order  to  lay  her  case  clearly  l>e- 
fore  the  Court,  her  attorney  drew  up 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  constitution 
of  the  company  which  owned  and 
managed  the  theatres,  and  even  set 
forth  the  exact  position  of  the  build- 
ings. The  interest  of  documents  of 
this  kind  needs  no  emphasis.  At  the 
same  time,  the  character  of  Thomasina 
undoubtedly  Introduces  a  slight  weak- 
ness into  the  evidence,  because  the  case 
for  the  plaintiff  is  generally  an  ex 
parte  statement,  and  here  we  have  only 
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the  case  for  the  plaintiff.  There  i«  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  John  Hemyngs 
was  the  dishonest  man  his  daughter 
made  him  out  to  be.  On  the  contrary, 
the  introduction  to  the  First  Folio, 
written  in  collaboration  with  Condell, 
is,  one  would  say,  the  product  of  a  sin- 
gularly honest,  considerate,  and  simple 
mind,  whereas  Thomasina  appears  to 
have  been  not  only  a  very  irregular, 
but  a  very  litigious,  young  person.  In 
the  same  year  (1621)  in  which  she 
brought  this  action  against  her  father 
she  charged  young  Walter  Raleigh,  a 
son  of  the  famous  Sir  Walter,  with 
insult  and  slander.  As  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
has  remarked  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
one  must  not  take  the  plain  tiff's  case 
as  al>solute  truth.  It  would  have  to  be 
corrected,  perhaps  vitally  corrected,  by 
the  judgment  in  the  suit,  or  at  least  by 
the  defendant's  case,  neither  of  which 
do  we  know.  Caution  exacts  such  an 
admission;  but  when  it  has  been  made, 
a  great  many  of  the  new  facts  remain 
of  their  nature  unassailable. 

Although  the  suit  is  directed  against 
John  Hemyngs,  it  is  necessarily  brought 
also  against  the  Burbages  and  Shakes- 
peare and  all  the  shareholders  on 
whose  behalf  Hemyngs  acted  as  man- 
ager. The  period  embraced  by  the  new 
document  is  that  of  Shakespeare's  ma- 
turity and  his  highest  powers, — ^from 
1609  to  1616.  What  do  we  learn  from 
the  discovery?  We  learn  who  held  the 
shares  in  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe 
Theatres  and  to  what  extent,  and  we 
learn  what  the  profits  of  the  company 
were.  We  learn  that  Shakespeare  had 
a  seventh  share  in  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre  and  a  fourteenth  in  the  Globe, 
and  that  out  of  the  two  together  he 
enjoyed  an  income  of  about  £600  a 
year.  As  a  pound  in  those  days  had 
nearly  five  times  Its*  present  value,  we 
conclude  that  Shakespeare,  though  not 
rich,  was  a  very  well-to-do  man.  And 
to  his  dividends  from  his  theatrical  in- 
vestments we  must  add,  we  suppose, 


the  money  he  made  by  writing  plays, 
and  perhaps  also  his  salary  as  an 
actor.  A  vast  number  of  people  who 
have  hammered  away  at  the  eternal 
enigma  of  Shakespeare's  genius  have 
tried,  from  one  motive  or  another 
(whether  to  make  that  genius  seem 
more  wonderful,  or  to  make  the  idea 
that  a  theatrical  person  named  Shakes- 
peare should  possess  it  at  all  utterly 
incredible),  to  represent  Shakespeare  as 
a  sort  of  business  manager  under  the 
Burbages.  They  have  imagined  him 
as  a  second-rate,  even  a  third-rate, 
actor,  who  amused  himself  by  writing 
wonderful  plays  which  were  produced 
but  did  not  pay,  but  who  was  known 
chiefiy  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  very 
competent  man  of  business.  We  be- 
hold him  now  as  a  playwright  who  was 
not  afraid  to  have  a  very  large  stake- 
in  the  theatre  in  which  his  plays  were 
performed  and  who  suffered  nothini^ 
from  the  transaction. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  another 
matter  of  interest,  though  it  is  not  of 
course  by  any  means  the  most  inter- 
esting fact  in  the  documents;  we  mean 
the  statement  as  to  the  exact  posltiou 
of  the  Globe  Theatre.    It  has  long  been 
supposed   that    the  site   was   in   Park 
Street,   Southwark   (Maiden's   Lane   in 
Shakespeare's  time),  where  Barclay  and 
Perkins's  brewery  now  stands.       Cer- 
tain   old    London    maps  undoubtedly^ 
place  it  there,  but  Dr.  Wallace's  docu- 
ments definitely  place  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.    There  is  thus  a  cou- 
fiict  of  evidence;  either  the  attorney's 
clerk  or  the  draughtsman  of  the  maps 
made  a  mistake.      The  rise  of  a  con- 
flict in  the  evidence  on  this  point  is 
rather  inopportune,  as  on  Friday  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  unveiled  a  memorial  tab- 
let on  the  traditional  site  at  the  brew- 
ery.   The  newspapers  have  been  busy- 
ing themselves  with  this  dispute,  but 
we  hope  it  will  not  be  imagined  that 
the  real   Importance  of  Dr.  Wallace's 
find  is  indicated  by  It    What  matters. 


President  Taft, 
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as  we  have  already  said,  Is  that  Shakes- 
peare becomes  more  than  ever  a  real 
and  substantia]  figure, — large  enough 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  of  commerce 
to  be  mentioned  next  in  importance  af- 
ter the  Burbages  in  the  list  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  two  theatres.    If 

The  spectator. 


the  discovery  has  not  quite  the  signifi- 
cance of  Shakespeare's  will,  which  was 
unearthed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Green  In 
1747,  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  on  a 
higher  plane  than  the  Halllwell -Phil- 
lips discoveries  of  some  forty  years 
ago. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT. 


The   last  eight   months    have  given 
both    his    own    countrymen    and    the 
world  ample  means  of  Judging  Presi- 
dent Taft    It  Is  one  of  the  American 
President's  first  duties  to  furnish  such 
means    abundantly   and   continuously. 
The   last   thing  Americans  expect   of 
their  CThief  Executive  Is  that  he  shall 
be  a  tongue-tied  recluse.    He  pleases 
them  best  when  he  is  most  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the   stage,   scattering   "Special 
Messages,"        delivering        addresses, 
sweeping  through  the  country  on  a  thlr- 
teen-thousand    mile    tour   of   speeches 
and  receptions.     President  Taft,  If  less 
voluble  than  his  predecessor,  has  been 
by  no  means  backward  in  meeting  the 
popular  demand.      He  has  weathered 
a  session  of  Congress;  he  has  composed 
the  regulation  number  of  messages  and 
addresses;  and  he  is  now  concluding  a 
prodigious   Journey    which    has   taken 
him  to  the  four  comers  of  the  United 
States  and  provided  him  with  endless 
opportunities    for    speech-making  and 
hand-shaking.    With  all  this  material 
to  assist  them,  what  is  the  verdict  of 
the  American  people  upon  their  new 
President?    What  has  Mr.  Taft  accom- 
plished and  how  does  his  regime,  so  far 
as    it   has  gone,   promise   to  compare 
with  the  memorable  Presidency  which 
preceded  It?       It  Is  not  too  early  to 
formulate  some  sort  of  an  answer  to 
these    questions,    though    the    answer 
cannot  of  course  be  final.   .We  think  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Americans 
are  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied. 


with  Mr.  Taft.  He  has  shown  him- 
self very  much  the  sort  of  a  President 
they  had  expected  and  hoped  for.  That 
is  to  say,  while  subscribing  to  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  he  is  determined  to 
carry  them  out  in  alliance  with,  in- 
stead of  in  opposition  to,  the  leaders  of 
his  party  in  Congress,  and  with  a  min- 
imum, instead  of  a  maximum,  of  dis- 
turbance to  business  security.  Mr. 
Taft  has  pretty  well  demonstrated  that 
while  there  will  be  no  halt  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  extension  of  Govern- 
mental control  over  the  railways  and 
the  Trusts,  and  for  the. conservation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  it 
will  be  prosecuted  with  less  noise,  in  a 
more  reconciling  spirit,  and  perhaps 
more  effectively  than  heretofore. 
There  will  be  fewer  harangues  against 
"the  corrupt  and  criminal  rich,"  fewer 
infiammatory  messages  to  Congress, 
fewer  half-cock  prosecutions  of  the  big 
corporations,  fewer  breaches  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  for  the  sake 
of  scoring  some  immediate  point,  fewer 
collisions  with  those  who  fail  to  see 
eye  to  eye  with  the  President  Action 
and  not  talk  is  clearly  to  be  the  motto 
of  the  Taft  r^me^ 

This,  we  tliink,  was  conclusively  es- 
tablished by  the  President's  conduct 
during  the  prolonged  discussion  of  the 
Tariff.  Though  pledged  to  reduce  the 
schedules  of  the  Dlugley  Act,  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  raised  them,  and 
though  pledged  to  a  "Tariff  for  revenue 
only"  the  Democrats  assisted  them  in 
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the  process.  The  result  wa»  a  Bill 
that  broke  all  ante-election  promises, 
increased  the  burden  on  the  consumer, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  countiy  gen- 
erally with  dislike  and  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Middle  West,  where  there 
Is  genuine  movement  for  Tariff  revi- 
sion downwards,  with  active  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Taft  sat  in  the  White  House 
and  gave  no  sign  while  the  weary 
weeks  of  debate  stretched  into  months. 
It  was  not  until  the  Bill  went  to  the 
conference  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  receive  its 
final  shape  that  the  President  inter- 
vened. But  his  intervention,  though 
late,  was  effective.  He  insisted  on  a 
considerable  lowering  of  the  rates  in 
certain  specific  schedules.  For  a  mo- 
ment it  looked  as  though  there  would 
be  a  serious  clash  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress.  But  the  Presi- 
dent had  chosen  his  ground  too  well; 
every  one  of  his  demands  was  complied 
with;  and  the  Payne  Bill  in  the  form  in 
which  it  became  law  was  probably  a 
better  measure  than  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  have  been  able  to  secure  without 
disrupting  his  party  and  convulsing  the 
country. 

Mr.  Taft  moreover  contrived  to  slip 
into  the  Bill  a  clause  empowering  the 
Federal  Government  to  levy  a  tax  of  1 
per  cent,  on  the  net  earnings  of  all  cor- 
porations. This  is  an  innovation  so 
momentous  that  it  may  justly  be  called 
revolutionary.  If  its  legality  is  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  will  for 
the  first  time  in  American  history  en- 
able the  Central  Government  to  super- 
vise, regulate,  and  tax  every  joint-stock 
company  in  the  land — even  though  it 
holds  its  charter  from  a  State — whose 
profits  exceed  £1000  a  year.  That  is 
the  longest  step  which  has  been  taken 
in  our  time  towards  the  readjustment 
in  favor  of  the  Central  Government  of 
the  Constitutional  balance  of  power — 
a  balance  that  hitherto  has  inclined 
somewhat  peremptorily  to  the  side  of 


the  States.  The  power  to  tax,  as  Judge 
Marshall  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  the 
power  to  destroy,  and  though  there  is 
no  question  of  the  Federal  Government 
destroying  the   Trusts   or  taxing   the 
States   out  of   their  vitality,   yet  un- 
doubtedly, if  the  Supreme  Court  sanc- 
tions the  proposed  Impost  bn  corpora- 
tions, State  rights  will  have  received  a 
blow  not  less  severe  than  that  dealt  by 
the  Civil  War,  and  most  of  the  exist- 
ing text-books  on  the  American  Consti- 
tution will  have  to  be  rewritten.    The 
inevitable  corollary  to  the  corporation 
tax  is  an  Act  depriving  the  States  of 
their  present  power  to  charter  joint- 
stock  companies  and  vesting  it  in  the 
Federal  Government.      Such  an  Act  in 
our  judgment  would  be  a  move  in  the 
right   direction,    and   could   easily    be 
justified  by  an  appeal  to  the  political 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  times. 
But   clearly    it    would   transform    the 
American  Constitution  almost  beyond 
recognition.    In  any  case  to  have  ef- 
fected  so   formidable   an   advance    in 
the  direction  of  centralization,  to  have 
brought  the  Trusts  within  range  of  the 
Federal    taxing    power,    and    to   have 
done  all  this  without  forfeiting  for  a 
moment  the  good-will  of  the  nation  or 
losing  a  single  vote  in  Congress — must 
be  counted  to  Mr.  Taft's  credit  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  Ameri- 
can statesmanship. 

During  his  recent  tour  the  President 
touched  on  many  questions,  such  as 
banking  and  currency  reform,  the  es- 
tablishment of  postal  savings  banks,, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act,  which  are  mainly  do- 
mestic questions,  and  of  little  moment 
to  the  outside  world,  except  of  coarse 
that  anything  which  promises  to  make 
the  American  monetary  system  more 
stable  by  making  it  more  elastic  will  be 
welcomed  by  every  stock  exchange  in 
Europe.  What  fate  Mr.  Taft's  pro- 
gramme in  these  matters  will  meet 
with  when  Congress  assembles  in  De- 
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cember  we  should  not  care  to  predict, 
though  at  this  distance  the  omens  look 
bright.    There  Is  however  one  part  of 
his  policy  which  is  of  international  as 
well  as  American  importance.    Both  In 
China  and  in  South  America  Mr.  Taft 
is  devoting  himself,  as  no  President' 
ever  has  before,  to  extending  Ameri- 
can commerce  by  a  lavish  use  of  Grov- 
ernmental        assistance.        Americans 
hitherto   have   regarded   their   foreign 
trade  as  a  sort  of  overflow  from  their 
home  trade,  a  way  to  dispose  of  their 
surplus.       They  have  neither  studied 
nor  cultivated  the  field  as  carefully  as 
the  Germans  and  ourselves  have  been 
obliged    to    study    and    cultivate    it. 
Their  total  foreign  trade,  imi>orts  and 
exports  combined,  is  little  more  than  a 
tenth     of    their     internal     commerce. 
Their   exports    therefore   are   roughly 
about  5  per  cent  of  their  total  domes- 
tic trade.      Of  these  exports,  agricul- 
tural  products    and    the    products    of 
mines,  forests  and  fisheries  represent 
over  70  per  cent,   and  manufactures 
less  than  30  per  cent. 

America,  in  short,  still  owes  the 
place  she  has  taken  among  the  trading 
nations  more  to  the  bounty  of  nature 
than  to  the  skill  of  man.    Her  capital- 
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ists  have  not  been  attracted  by  what 
seem  to  them  the  meagre  returns  of 
the  ocean-carrying  trade,  of  banking, 
of  individual  Investments  in  (for  exam- 
ple) South  America,  when  compared 
with  the  profits  of  home  enterprises  or 
of  exports  through  long-established 
and'  convenient  channels  to  the  more 
remunerative  markets  of  Burope.  Now 
however  they  are  Just  beginning  to  feel 
the  need  of  further  foreign  outlets  for 
their  manufactures,  and  it  is  in  China 
and  South  America  that  they  hope 
chiefly  to  Qnd  them.  Mr.  Taft  will  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  forward 
this  tendency  and  to  guide  it  along  to 
the  most  productive  routes.  Schemes 
for  subsidizing  steamship  lines  to  South 
American  and  Far  Bastem  ports,  for 
founding  semi-private,  semi-official 
banks  on  the  German  model,  for  im- 
proving the  consular  service,  and  for 
undertaking  trade  investigations,  will 
find  in  him,  as  he  has  freely  declared, 
a  warm  and  convinced  supporter.  We 
shall  not  indeed  be  surprised  if  the  ex- 
pansion of  American  commerce 
throughout  the  Southern  and  Far  Bast- 
em  Continents  proves  to  be  the  most 
memorable  fact  of  his  Presidency. 


THE  LABORS  OF  LOMBROSO. 


Throughout  all  nature,  the  abnormal 
individuals  have  ever  been  subjected  to 
aggression  and  ill-treatment  Among 
the  lower  animals,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  among  n^en,.  it  would  seem 
probable  that  any  deviation  from  the 
appearance  or  the  habits  of  the  herd 
Is  instinctively  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  majority  with  something  that  is 
strange  and  external,  and  therefore 
with  what  is  hostile  and  to  be  at- 
tacked. Hence  the  repugnance  to  for- 
eigners and  strangers  evinced  every- 
where, and  the   contempt   and    hatred 


of,  say,  white  and  yellow  people  for 
one  another,  when  they  are  forced  to 
live  fn  close  proximity.  The  sub- 
merged criminal  minorities  are  defec- 
tive and  troublesome;  they  are  not 
proper,  placid,  or  pleasant;  they  cum- 
ber the  ground  like  the  autumn  leaves, 
and  are  always  being  swept  away  and 
thrown  into  dark  places  to  corrupt  out 
of  sight.  In  the  Middle  Ages  their  ex- 
istence was  attributed  to  their  own 
wicked  perversity  in  listening  to  the 
seductions  of  the  Devil;  and  this  was 
most   clearly    stated    upon    all    indict- 
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ments  up  to  a  few  short  years  ago. 
Cesare  Lombroso  was  one  of  a  band  of 
scientific  enquirers  (including  his  com* 
patriot  Ferri,  WestphaJ,  Krafft-Ebing, 
and  a  whole  vanguard  of  Germans) 
who  began  to  seek  material  causes  for 
physical  actions.  Nothing  he  imag- 
ined, and  rightly,  occurred  by  chance 
or  through  the  promptings  of  unmean- 
ing malevolence.  He  started  to  exam- 
ine the  whole  structure  of  the  con- 
victed, and  then  found  so  many  defects 
and  peculiarities  that  he  contended 
there  were  bom  criminals. 

Having  begun  to  weigh  and  measure 
Caliban  and  his  tribe,  and  having 
found  them  mostly  simious  and  mis- 
shapen, he  was  sometimes  led  to  apply 
his  formulae  indiscriminately;  he  would 
deduce  too  much  from  insufficient  data, 
and  frequently  detected  potential 
Hydes  in  distinguished  Jekylls.  In 
short,  having  made  some  discoveries, 
he  was  apt  to  exaggerate  from  them. 
Therefore,  while  we  must  be  grateful 
for  his  many  contributions  to  the  in- 
cipient and  much-needed  science  of 
criminology,  we  cannot  accept  all  his 
conclusions  and  wide  generalizations 
without  occasional  reservations  and 
sometimes  a  grain  of  salt.  Still  he  did 
good  in  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the 
bad  physique  of  the  unfortunate,  and 
In  thus  emphasizing  the  undoubted 
truth  that  health  is  a  great  factor  in 
conduct.  "The  moral  demonstration," 
said  Dr.  Glaye  Shaw,  giving  evidence 
before  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  Com- 
mittee, "depends  on  the  perfection  of 
physical  structure."  Impair  the  men- 
tal machinery  for  an  hour,  by  poison, 
by  alcohol,  by  injury  or  disease,  and 
where  might  not  any  one  of  us  be 
landed;  who  could  rely  upon  direction 
or  self-control? 

There  are  really  no  born  criminals, 
and  there  is  no  criminal  class;  but 
there  are  innumerable  born  degener- 
ates, and  what  they  drift  into  depends 
upon  circumstances.      "Given  a  certain 


environment,"   said   Dr.   Bevan   Lewis 
before  the  Committee  alluded  to,  "and 
you  will  have  crime;  given  a  more  fa- 
vorable environment  and  you  will  have 
simply  insanity."    Even  that  strong  ex- 
ponent of  the  hardest  officialism.  Sir 
•Edmund  Du  Cane,  admitted  that  "a 
large  number  of  prisoners  are  persons 
who  are  absolutely  unable,  or  find  it 
extremely  difficult,  through  mental  or 
physical  incapacity  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood   even    under    favorable    circum- 
stances."   A  former  governor  of  Pen-, 
tonville  declared,  of  a  certain  class  of 
his    habitual    prisoners,    that    he   had 
"those    half-witted    creatures    coming 
again    and    again    to    prison."    "Defi- 
ciencies In  memory,  imagination,  rea- 
son," said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  who 
knew   prisoners   well,   "are  three  un- 
doubted characteristics  of  the  ordinary 
criminal  intellect."    These  unhappy  be- 
ings In  all  the  various  stages  of  psy- 
chopathy and  distortion  are  the  mate- 
rial from  which  prisoners  are  made. 
When  we  consider  how  often  ordinary 
people  are  overcome  by  temptation,  and 
that  many  a  lost  boat's  crew  of  decent 
Europeans  have,  from  the  mere  force 
of  conditions,  been  driven  to  cannibal- 
ism,  we  cannot  expect  the  defective 
and  the  unbalanced  to  hold  their  own 
in     a     competitive    community.      So, 
doubtless,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  pointed  out, 
we  do  manufacture  our  criminals  like 
any  other  artificial  product,  only  the 
process  is  a  complex  and  unconscious 
one. 

We  must  hope  that  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso  and  of  the  many  other 
modern  writers  upon  the  problems  of 
criminology,  may  help  forward  and 
hasten  the  most  urgent  of  all  prison  re- 
forms, which  is  classification.  There 
is  Infinite  difTerence  between  those  va- 
rious groups  of  offenders  who  now  fill 
the  same  dock,  and  receive — in  differ- 
ent doses — the  same  sort  of  treatment, 
or  rather  punishment.  What  a  man 
did  on  a   particular  day  is  only  one 
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symptom,  and  not  always  the  most  im- 
portant, of  the  kind  of  man  be  is.  It 
is  only  too  certain,  and  it  is  sad  in- 
deed to  reflect  upon,  that  there  are 
many  persons  hard  and  fast  In  prison 
nt  this  hour,  on  account  of  abnormali- 
ties or  defects  which  they  could  no 
more  keep  away  by  their  own  efforts 
than  they  could  stave  off  mania  or  the 
spotted  fever.  For  though  the  gro> 
tesqnely  mad  are  now  taken  care  of 
and  well  treated,  even  if  they  have  mur- 
dered pec^le,  and  are  sent  to  Broad- 
moor, the  half-mad  and  obscurely  af- 
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flicted  are  held  to  be  swayed  by  merely 
normal  desires  and  to  possess  full 
measure  of  self-control.  All  specialists 
know  that  It  is  otherwise,  and  that 
things  will  be  altogether  changed  In 
the  long  run.  It  is  not  opposition  that 
must  be  faced,  but  the  dead  weight  of 
indifference.  We  want  more  men  like 
Lombroso  to  set  down  facts,  to  ask  of 
the  afflicted,  to  weigh,  and  learn,  so 
that  in  all  our  dealings  with  degener- 
ates we  may  be  able  to  look  forward 
to  the  future,  and  not  dwell  n^orbldly 
upon  what  cannot  be  undone. 


AMERICAN  AMBASSADORS. 


The  Press  may  not  have  al)olished  di- 
plomacy, but  it  has  certainly  made  it 
more  difficult.  But  for  the  Press  Mr. 
Crane  would  now  be  on  his  way  to  the 
American  Legation  at  Pekin.  As  it  is, 
he  remains  in  America,  is  re-absorbeil 
once  more  into  his  manufacturing  busi- 
ness In  Chicago,  and  finds  his  diplo- 
matic life  ended  before  it  had  really 
begun.  The  Press,  however,  is  not  to 
be  exclusively  blamed  for  this  catas- 
trophe. Mr.  Crane's  artlessness  is  at 
least  partly  responsible.  The  Presi- 
dent, greatly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  best  to  extend  American 
influence,  and  'especially  American 
commerce,  in  the  Far  East,  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Cirane  to  represent  his 
country  in  China  mainly  on  the 
strength  of  his  reputation  and  success 
as  a  man  of  business.  But  he  had 
not  reckoned  with  Mr.  Crane's  inno- 
cence of  diplomatic  usages,  or  with  the 
possibility  that  he  might  share  the 
common  American  belief  that  official 
affairs  should  be  transacted  In  a  glass 
house,  with  all  the  electric  lights 
turned  on.  and  a  reporter  at  each  win- 
dow. Calling  at  the  State  Department 
In  Washington  for  his  final  instructions, 
Mr.  Crane  learned  that  the  Secretary 


of  State  had  been  closely  examining  the 
recent  Agreement  between  China  and 
Japan  in  regard  to  Manchuria,  with  a 
view  to  determining  if  it  contained 
anything  adverse  to  American  inter- 
ests or  Inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  the  "Open  Door."  With  an  in- 
genuousness that  has  not  been  equalled 
since  the  Sackville-West  episode,  Mr. 
Crane  at  once  communicated  the  news 
to  a  Journalist  for  publication,  and  de- 
parted for  San  Francisco.  It  was  thus 
announced  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Government  was  formulating  a 
protest  against  the  Manchurian  Agree- 
ment, and  that  it  would  be  Mr.  Ct*ane's 
first  business  on  his  arrival  to  bring 
the  views  of  the  Adntlnistration  before 
the  Chinese  officials.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Press,  naturally  enough,  re- 
produced the  telegram;  some  formal  in- 
quiries were  made  by  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  in  Washington;  and  Mr. 
Crane  was  met  on  the  San  Francisco 
wharf  by  a  telegram  ordering  his  re- 
turn to  the  capital.  He  went  back, 
not  only  with  an  untroubled  con- 
science, but  in  a  state  of  complete  mys- 
tification as  to  the  reasons  for  his 
sudden  recall,  engagingly  confiding  to 
the  reporters  that  he  could  not  make 
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head  or  tail  of  It.  It  was,  however, 
eventuiilly  made  clear  to  him  that  his 
Indiscreet  "interview"  had  caused  the 
Administration  much  embarrassment, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  of  the  service  required  his  resigna- 
tion. 

Incidents  such  as  these  are  bound 
from  time  to  time  to  occur  in  a  coun- 
try which  regards  diplomacy  rather  as 
a  diversion  than  a  career.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  Mr.  Root,  at  that  time 
the  Secretary  of  State,  attempted  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  and  consular  services. 
Among  other  things  he  insisted  that 
the  United  States  should  lease  or  pur- 
chase a  {>ermanent  Bmbassy  in  each  of 
the  world's  capitals  and  should  pay  its 
Ambassadors  a  living  wage.  When 
Mr.  Choate  returned  home  after  his  six 
years'  Ambassadorship  in  London,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  urge  pre- 
cisely these  reforms.  No  one  could 
do  so  with  greater  propriety  or  with  a 
stronger  claim  to  have  his  opinion  de- 
ferre<l  to,  because  no  one  had  produced 
such  excellent  results  from  the  present 
system.  Mr.  Roosevelt  several  times 
over  entreated  Congress  to  carry  out 
the  suggested  improvements,  and  a  Bill 
giving  effect  to  them  was  actually  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive8.  But  It  failed  to  become  law,  and 
matters  are  still  as  they  always  have 
been.  That  is  to  say,  an  American 
Ambassador's  first  business  on  arriving 
in  Loudon  or  any  other  capital  is  to 
find  a  house  to  live  in.  No  official  res- 
idence being  provided  for  him,  he  has 
to  turn  house-hunter;  and  the  sort  of 
house  he  will  choose  depends  upon  his 
private  means.  All  Government  offi- 
cials in  America  from  the  President 
downwards  are  amazingly  underpaid, 
but  American  Ambassadors  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  paid  at  all. 
Their  fixed  and  inclusive  salary  Is 
£3,r>00  a  year,  but  of  this  they  have  to 
pay  their  own  house  rent  as  well  as  all 


living  and  entertainment  expenses. 
The  consequence  is  that  only  very- 
wealthy  men,  who  are  prepared  to 
spend  from  £10,000  a  year  upwards 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  can  afford  to 
accept  a  first-class  Embassy  and  keeii 
up  the  style  that  the  diplomacy  of  to- 
day insists  upon.  For  though  the 
American  Republic  is  officially  devoted 
to  Jeffersonian  simplicity,  its  citizens 
who  annually  come  over  to  Europe  are 
sometlilng  more  than  disappointed  if 
they  find  that  their  representative  In 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Rome  is  not 
resplendently  housed  and  maintaining 
a  generous  social  state.  They  may, 
when  in  America,  deride  the  trappings 
of  diplomacy,  but  at  the  same  time,  and 
especially  in  Europe,  they  like  their 
Ambassador  to  play  an  elegant,  con- 
spicuous, and,  if  possible,  a  brilliant 
part  in  the  life  of  the  C6urt  to  which 
he  is  accredited.  If  the  Americans  in 
Berlin,  for  instance,  had  been  polled 
eighteen  months  ago,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  voted  to  make  Mr.  Charle- 
magne Tower  Ambassador  for  life;  and 
they  were  Just  as  much  nonplussed  as 
the  Kaiser  himself  when  Mr.  Tower's 
successor  turned  out  to  be  a  gentleman 
whose  tastes  were  those  of  a  student 
and  a  scholar,  and  whose  resources 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  follow  in 
Mr.  Tower's  footsteps  with  the  same 
assurance  and  4clai. 

One  result  of  all  this  is  that  the 
American  diplomatic  service  lends  it- 
self to  some  strange  Incongruities.  In 
one  capital  you  will  find  the  American 
Ambassador  inhabiting  a  palace,  the 
rent  of  which  exceeds  his  official  sal- 
ary; in  another  he  Is  worse  housed 
than  the  average  representative  of  a 
Balkan  State.  It  is  becoming  rarer 
and  rarer  for  the  United  States  to  send 
abroad  men  like  Bancroft.  I^well,  Mot- 
ley, and  Washington  Irving,  men,  that 
is  to  say,  of  comparatively  moderate 
means,  who  were  appointed  and  wel- 
comed as  litterateurs  of  distinction,  and 
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from  whom  uotblug  in  the  way  of  a 
graud  establishment  was  expected. 
Material  standards  have  altered  a  good 
deal  since  the  scholar-diplomat  was  the 
typical,  the  delightfully  typical,  repre- 
sentative of  America  in  Europe.  For 
one  thing,  the  American  Legations 
have  themselves  been  turned  into  Em- 
bassies, and,  for  another,  the  scale  of 
expenditure  and  of  expectations  has 
enormously  risen.  The  most  coveted 
prizes  in  the  service  tend  more  and 
more  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  million- 
aires, and  a  nation  which  is  nothing  if 
not  a  democracy  at  home  tends  more 
and  more  to  be  represented  by  a  plutoc- 
racy abroad.  In  London  we  have  no 
right  whatever  to  complain  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  system.  It  has  given  us  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  men  whom  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  treat  rather  as 
guests  of  the  nation  than  as  diploma- 
tists accredited  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  But  other  capitals  have  not 
at  all  times  fared  so  well  as  London, 
and  the  difficulty  Mr.  Taf t  is  experienc- 
ing in  choosing  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Whltelaw  Reid  shows  that  even  in  the 
case  of  London  there  may  have  to  be 
some  lowering  of  the  almost  miracu- 
lous standard  of  the  past  fifty  years. 
When  Embassies  are  restricted  to  men 
of  wealth,  who  have  had  no  ti*aining 
in  diplomacy,  and  who  are  merely  anx- 
ious to  round  off  their  career  by  a  new 
and  pleasant  experience,  it  is  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  occasional  misfits. 
Mr.  Crane*8  indiscretion  was  an  ex- 
treme, but  by  no  means  a  unique,  in- 
stance of  the  pitfalls  that  lie  in  tho 
way  of  a  diplomatist  who  has  never 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  craft. 
In  their  pnrely  business  and  bargaining 
hours  American  Ambassadors,  through 
the  exercise  of  sheer  native  ability, 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  eminently  suc- 
ceseful.  There  are,  indeed,  few  coun- 
tries that  can  show  such  a  record  of 
The  Natloii. 


skilful  diplomacy  as  the  United  States. 
But  in  the  smaller  conventions  Ameri- 
can Ambassadors  are  frequently  to 
seek.  They  have  rarely  had  a  cosmo- 
politan experience,  and  they  enter  the 
service  too  late  in  life  to  adapt  them- 
selves readily  to  usages  and  an  envi- 
ronment so  far  removed  from  the  nor- 
mal round  of  American  life. 

Possibly,  as  time  goes  on,  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  will  gradually  do  away 
with  the  present  system.  But  it  will 
not,  necessarily,  put  a  better  one  In  its 
place.  It  seems,  and  undoubtedly  it 
is,  an  anomaly  that  there  should  be  no 
examinations  to  pass  before  entering 
the  diplomatic  service  in  America,  no 
security  of  tenure,  no  regular  and  rec- 
ognized system  of  promotion,  either  by 
merit  or  seniority,  or  in  any  other 
way,  and  no  pensions.  It  is  an  anom- 
aly that  all  appointments  in  the  service 
should  be  made  by  the  President — 
usually,  of  course,  from  men  of  his 
own  party— and  should  be  lioble  to  ter- 
minate at  a  moment's  notice  when  the 
other  side  comes  in.  But  these  condi- 
tions, if  they  necessarily  restrict  the 
higher  posts  to  men  of  wealth,  have  the 
virtue  of  saving  the  service,  as  a 
whole,  from  being  over-run  by  unde- 
sirables. To  establish  permanent  Em- 
bassies in  the  leading  capitals  and  to 
pay  Ambassadors  a  handsome  salary  is 
in  itself  a  very  desirable  thing.  But  it 
may,  and  in  America  it  would,  have  the 
effect  of  making  an  Embassy  a  prize 
for  the  professional  politicians  and 
their  hangers-on  to  compete  for,  and 
the  chief  qualifications  of  an  Ambassa- 
dor would  come  in  time  to  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  his  political  "pull." 
So  long  as  every  man  is  heavily  fined 
for  becoming  an  Ambassador,  there  is 
at  least  a  guarantee  that  the  mere  po- 
litical adventurer  will  devote  himself 
to  other  and  more  lucrative  careers. 
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TO  POSTUMUS  IN  OCTOBER. 

When  you  and  I  were  younger  the  world  was  passing  fair; 

Our  days  were  sped  with  laughter,  our  steps  were  free  as  air; 

Life  lightly  lured  us  onward,  and  ceased  not  to  unroll 

In  endless  shining  vistas  a  playground  for  the  soul. 

But  now  no  glory  fires  us;  we  linger  In  the  cold, 

And  both  of  us  are  weary,  and  both  are  growing  old; 

Come,  Postumus,  and  face  It,  and.  facing  it,  confess 

Your  years  are  half  a  hundred,  and  mine  are  nothing  less. 

When  you  and  I  were  twenty,  my  Postumus,  we  kept 
In  tidy  rooms  in  College,  and  there  we  snugly  slept 
And  still,  when  I  am  dreaming,  the  bells  I  can  recall 
That  ordered  us  to  chapel  or  welcomed  us  to  hall. 
The  towers  repeat  our  voices,  the  gray  and  ancient  Courts 
Are  filled  with  mirth  and  movement,  and  echo  to  our  sports; 
Then  riverward  we  trudge  it,  all  talking,  once  again 
Down  all  the  long  unlovely  extent  of  Jesus  Lane. 

One  figure  leads  the  others;  with  frank  and  boyish  mien. 
Straight  back  and  sturdy  shoulders,  he  lords  it  o'er  the  scene; 
His  grip  is  firm  and  manly,  his  cheeks  are  smooth  and  red; 
The  tangled  curls  cling  tightly  about  his  Jolly  head. 
And  when  we  launch  the  eight-oar  I  hear  his  orders  ring; 
With  dauntless  iteration  I  see  his  body  swing: 
The  pride  of  all  the  river,  the  mainstay  of  our  crew— 
O  Postumus,  my  bald  one,  can  this  be  truly  you? 

Nay,  Postumus,  my  comrade,  the  years  have  hurried  on; 
You're  not  the  only  Phoenix,  I  know,  whose  plumes  are  gone. 
When  I  recall  your  splendor,  your  memory,  too,  is  stirred; 
You  too  can  show  a  moulted,  but  once  refulgent,  bird; 
And,  if  I  still  should  press  you,  you  too  could  hardly  fall 
To  point  a  hateful  moral  where  I  adorned  the  tale. 
'Twere  better  to  be  thankful  to  Heaven  that  ruled  it  so, 
And  gave  us  for  our  spending  the  days  of  long  ago. 
Pnnch.  •  R,  C.  Lehmatin, 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  SENOR  FERRER. 


The  name  of  Ferrer  is  being  used  not 
only  in  Spain,  but  throughout  Europe, 
as  a  battle-cry  of  Anarchism,  Social- 
ism, Republicanism,  and  even  Liberal- 
ism. It  Is  becoming  a  symbol  which 
indicates  far  more  than  either  the 
man's  virtues  or  his  defects  warranted. 


It  has  loosed  the  arm  of  the  assassin, 
and  will  bring  bitter  passion  to  the 
ideals  of  the  Republican;  it  has  called 
together  thousands  of  excited  demon- 
strators, and  may  yet  be  the  rallying 
shout  behind  barricades.  All  this  is 
dangerous  and  inopportune,  and  might 
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have  been  avoided.      For  we  cannot 
help  saying  that  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  about  SeQor  Ferrer,  the  Spanish 
Government  has  blindly  disregarded  the 
warnings  of  many  Intelligent  persons 
In  Spain  and  of  nearly  all  foreign  ob- 
servers,  who  perceived   that   any  ap- 
l^arance  of  prejudice  in  Sefior  Ferrer's 
trial    would    bring    a    great    deal    of 
trouble  on  Spain.      For  ourselves,  we 
do  not  profess  to  know  whether  Sefior 
Ferrer  was  guilty  or  not.      Moreover, 
we  would  say  that  no  one  in  this  or 
any  other  country  can  possibly  assert 
confidently  that  he  was  innocent  with- 
out proving  himself  Just  as  prejudiced 
in  one  direction  as  he  accuses  Ferrer's 
Judges  of  having  been  in  the  other. 
The  mischief  is  that  we  do  not  know 
the  facts,    for    unhappily    the    Court- 
Martial  did  nothing  to  place  them  be- 
fore the  world.    That  is  the  gravamen 
of   the   charge   which   can    be   justly 
brought  against  Spain, — that  the  trial 
of  Ferrer  was  no  trial;  that  he  may 
have  been  guilty  or  may  have  been  in- 
nocent, but  that  nothing  was  proved. 
In  a  sense  the  trial  was  public,  but 
no  witnesses  were  called.    It  did  not 
meet  in  any  respect  our  ordinary  no- 
tions  of   Justice.    In   every   CJourt   of 
Law  T^orthy  of  the  name  the  Judge  is 
the  protector  of  the  accused  in  that  he 
admits  no  evidence  which  Is  not  rele- 
vant to  the  particular  charge.      If  a 
man  Is  accused  of  murder,  it  is  not 
evidence    for  a    witness  to    say    that 
years  before    he    heard    the    prisoner 
threaten  somebody  quite  different  from 
the  person  murdered;  yet  that  was  the 
kind  of  "evidence"  which  was  freely 
quoted  in  the  speech  of  the  prosecutor 
at  Sefior  yerrer's  trial.    Thus  Ferrer 
has  been  removed  while  the  doubt  re- 
mains whether  he  was  guilty  or  Inno- 
cent.   Nothing  could  have  been  man- 
aged worse.    Since  the  trial  of  Marie 
Antoinette  there  has  been  no  such  no- 
torious  example   of   Judges   giving   a 
verdict  In  accordance  with  what  they 


considered  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  evidence  rele- 
vant to  the  charge. 

The  records  we  haye  read  of  Sefior 
Ferrer's  life  only  make  us  feel  uncer- 
tain   whether    he    would    have    insti- 
gated such  riots  as  occurred  recently 
at  Barcelona.       The  weight  of  testi- 
mony suggests  that  he  was  a  revolu- 
tionary of  the  Tolstoyan  dye,  a  phil- 
osophic Anarchist;  that  he  wanted  to 
overthrow  society,  not  by  bombs,  but 
by  ideas.    On  the  other  hand,  some  ac- 
counts say  that  he  was  seen  taking  an 
active    part    in    the    Barcelona    riots. 
We  imagine,  on  the  whole,  that  he  dis- 
liked bombs  and  avoided  them;  yet  it 
is  well  known  that  men  who  would 
not  go  within  a  mile  of  a  bomb  them- 
selves   may    be    responsible,    through 
their  teaching,  for  the  ude  of  bombs  by 
others.    Ferrer  declared  that  his  mis- 
sion was  education.    Although  he  be- 
gan life  as  a  poor  man,  he  was  left  a 
large  legacy— it  is  put  at  £100,000— by 
a  woman  who  sympathized  with  his 
teaching,  and  with  this  he  founded  the 
Modern  or  Rationalist  School  at  Bar- 
celona,    which    soon     had    numerous 
branches.    These  were  the  only  schools 
in  Spain  where  a  non-Clerical  educa- 
tion was  provided.    They  have  all  been 
closed    since    the    riots.    Ferrer    was 
marked    down,    then,    by    the    ruling 
classes  of  Spain  as  above  all  things 
an  anti-Clerical.       It  is  necessary  to 
bear  this  in  mind.    The  Spanish  people 
are  more  inclined  every  year  to  agree 
with  Gambetta  that  Clericalism  is  the 
enemy.    When  they  speak  of  Clerical- 
ism in  politics,  they  mean  not  so  much 
the  influence  of  the  secular  clergy  as  of 
the  Orders.    The  religious  Orders  were 
expelled  from  France  before  the  Cham- 
ber agreed   to   the  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State,  and  It  looks 
as  though  the  Orders  in  Spain  are  un- 
intentionally doing  their  best  to  bring 
it  about  that  the  same  sequence  shall 
be  followed   there.    In   any  ease,   the 
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circumstances  of  Ferrer's  death  exalt 
him  at  an  unfortunate  moment  to  be  a 
martyr  of  the  antl-Clerlcal  cause. 
When  Bradlaugh  was  not  allowed  to 
sit  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  ac- 
count of  his  rationalism  he  drew 
many  supporters  to  rationalism  on  this 
side-Issue.  The  death  of  Ferrer  after 
a  travesty  of  a  trial  (which  need  have 
been  no  travesty  at  all,  even  If  the 
same  result  had  been  reached)  will 
similarly  bring  many  recruits  into  the 
antl-Glerlcal  army.  It  will  cause  a 
more  bitter  feeling  against  the  Church 
In  Spain  than  ever  existed  before.  It 
seems  to  us  almost  certain  that  a  re- 
ligious quarrel  will  be  raging  In  Spain 
before  long. 

But  to  return  to  Ferrer's  career.  We 
lenm  from  a  very  interesting  sketch  In 
the  Maiwheater  Ouardian  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Modern  Schools  was  admit- 
tedly propagandist.  Ferrer  described 
their  object  in  these  words: — "To  make 
children  reflect  upon  the  lies  of  reli- 
gion, of  government,  of  patriotism,  of 
justice,  of  politics,  and  of  militarism, 
and  to  prepare  their  brains  for  the  so- 
cial revolution."  We  think  such  teach- 
ing so  poisonous  and  disgraceful  that 
w.e  shall  not  be  suspected  of  undue 
sympathy  with  Ferrer  when  we  say 
that  even  the  fact  that  he  taught  such 
pestilential  nonsense  does  not  in  the 
least  alter  our  opinion  that  his  trial 
on  the  particular  charge  of  having  hi- 
stlgated  the  riots  at  Barcelona  was  ut- 
terly farcical.  Antl-Olerlcallsm  can 
triumph  on  reason  without  letting  loose 
the  dogs  of  chaos.  A  Rational  School 
is  absurdly  misnamed  which  preaches 
irratlonallsm.  Ferrer's  trial  three 
years  before  on  the  charge  of  com- 
plicity in  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  King  and  Queen  was  in  several 
ways  as  objectionable  as  the  recent 
trial.  The  Manchester  Guardian  gives 
this  account  of  It: 

When  In  1906  it  was  found  that 
Mateo  Morral  had  committed  the  das- 


tardly bomb  outrage  on  the  King  and 
Queen  at  Madrid  it  wa«  remembered 
by  the  police  that  Morral  had  been  li- 
brarian at  Ferrer's  Modem  SchooL 
(Ferrer  had  appointed  Morral  because 
he  was  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  a 
flne  linguist.)  Ferrer  was  arrested  on 
June  4, 1906,  and  charged  with  complic- 
ity in  the  outrage.  No  evidence  could 
be  produced  against  him.  He  was 
kept  in  prison  without  trial  till  June 
of  the  following  year.  The  Judge  of 
First  Instance  decided  to  grant  bail;  he 
stated  plainly  that  he  could  see  no 
reason  either  for  imprisonment  or  trial. 
But  the  Fiscal  whose  authority  was 
superior  refused  ball.  "Yon  will  not 
have  ball,"  said  he  to  Ferrer,  "even  if 
the  Judge  has  granted  it,  for  I  will 
prevent  you."  Ferrer's  crime,  if  he 
were  guilty,  would  naturally  have 
brought  him  under  the  normal  Assize 
Court's  jurisdiction.  He  was  not 
granted  the  normal  course  of  justice. 
A  special  Court  was  established,  and 
no  jury  was  allowed  him.  Henri 
Rochefort  was  asked  by  Ferrer's  coun- 
sel to  give  evidence  on  his  behalf,  for 
he  would  have  been  a  powerful  wit- 
ness as  to  Ferrer's  innocence.  The 
Court  absolutely  refused  to  hear  foreign 
witnesses.  But  the  Ck>urt  could  not  stifle 
Rochefort's  voice  in  the  Press,  and  he 
published  the  text  of  a  letter  which 
Morral  had  written  to  a  Russian  revo- 
lutionary, saying:  "I  have  no  faith  in 
Ferrer,  Tarrida,  Lorenzo  and  all  the 
simple-minded  folk  who  think  that  you 
can  do  anything  with  speeches."  It 
was  this  man  who  "thought  he  could 
do  anything  with  speeches,"  who  was  at 
length  tried,  after  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment, on  a  charge  of  assisting 
in  a  murderous  bomb  outrage.  The 
prosecution  demanded  a  sentence  of 
sixteen  years'  imprisonment  The  evi- 
dence offered  was  twofold:  (1)  That 
Anarchists  had  been  known  at  times 
to  pay  visits  to  Ferrer,  and  (2)  that 
Morral  was  a  poor  man,  Ferrer  a  rich 
man,  and  that  therefore  Ferrer  must 
have  supplied  Morral  with  money  to 
hire  rooms  In  Madrid  and  commit  the 
outrage.  This  "evidence"  proved  insuf- 
ficient to  convince  even  a  specially  con- 
stituted Court,  and  Ferrer  was  ac- 
quitted. 
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A  man  who  has  had  such  an  expe- 
rience of  "Justice,"  and  who  knows 
that  the  Administration  responsible  for 
it  is  supported  by  the  Church,  may  be 
excused  for  spealsing  of  the  lies  of  jus- 
tice and  reliir^on.  Yet  he  has  nothing 
more  than  an  excuse.  A  teacher  who 
desires  to  smash  law  because  Justice  in 
his  own  country  is  corrupt,  and  to  ban- 
ish religion  because  the  priests  of  his 
own  country  are  not  what  they  pro- 
fess to  be,  is  assuredly  a  man  without 
mental  or  moral  balance.  We  cannot, 
Indeed,  think  of  SeQor  Ferrer  as  a 
really  cultivated  or  intelligent  man, 
and  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn 
from  the  Times  report  that  at  his  trial 
he  spoke  Oastilian  like  an  ill-educated 
Frenchman.  We  return,  then,  to  our 
starting-point, — he  may  or  may  not 
have  been  guilty  of  instigating  the  riots 
at  Barcelona,  but  still  the  deplorable 
fact,  and  the  peril  for  Spain,  remains 
that  he  is  dead,  and  that  his  guilt  was 
never  placed  beyond  dispute.  We  fear 
that  by  the  blunder  of  this  trial,  follow- 
ing the  blunders  of  the  war  in  Morocco, 
Spain  has  undone  in  a  few  months  the 
effect  of  years  of  progress.  The  hope- 
fulness which  was  fed  and  Justified  by 

The  Spectator. 


genuine  domestic  development  after  the 
war  with  the  United  States  is  being 
dissipated  by  one  heavy  blow  after  an- 
other. 

In  writing  as  we  have  done  we  must 
hot  be  understood  for  a  moment  to 
sanction  the  idea  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  have  made  Sefior  Fer- 
rer's ctiuse  their  own,  and  have  made  a 
direct  protest  immediately  the  "trial" 
was  over  against  any  penalty  being  in- 
flicted without  proper  evidence.  Every 
country  must  be  allowed  to  manage  its 
own  affairs,  even  in  the  disposal  of  the 
lives  of  its  citizens.  Our  Foreign  Of- 
fice could  not  protest  because  it  had  no 
ground  of  protest,  But  the  expression 
of  strong  opinions  by  private  persons 
and  by  newspapers  is  quite  another 
matter.  If  newspapers  stifled  their 
convictions  under  pain  of  being 
thought  impertinent,  the  unofficial  in- 
fluences of  one  country  on  another 
would  practically  cease.  For  newspa- 
pers it  is  hot  merely  a  right,  but  a 
duty,  to  say  what  they  think,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  a  duty  to  be  evaded  in  the 
case  of  Spain,  whose  affairs  EngAsh- 
men  are  now  watching  with  as  much 
sympathiy  as  apprehension. 
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Clara  Murray's  "Story  Land"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.)  is  a  book  of  stories, 
verses  and  pictures  for  small  children, 
selected  from  many  sources,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  pronouncing  key 
and  word  list  intended  to  beguile  little 
people  into  reading  Its  pages  for  them- 
selves. 

< 

To  their  series  of  Holiday  B)ditlons 
of  Juvenile  Classics  the  J.  B.  Llppln- 
*cott  Co.,  add  (George  Macdonald's 
delightful  fantasy  "At  the  Back  of  the 
North  Wind"  with  twelve  full-page  il- 
lustrations in  color  by  Maria  L.  Kirk, 


and  decorated  chapter  headings.  The 
artist  has  succeeded  marvelously  In  in- 
terpreting the  humor  and  the  delicate 
and  whimsical  fancy  of  the  text,  and 
the  book  is  one  which  no  one  who  has 
an  Imaginative  child  among  his  friends 
or  protegto  should  overlook  when  the 
holidays  come. 

Large  type,  short  words  and  colored 
pictures  adapt  "Polly  and  Dolly,"  by 
Mary  Frances  Blalsdell,  to  the  use  of 
children  who  are  Just  beginning  to 
read;  while  for  children  a  little  older 
Miss  Madge  A.  Bigham's  "Overheard 
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in  Fairyland*'  provides  a  budget  of 
simple  Imaginings  about  flowers  and 
trees  and  fruits;  and  Julia  Augusta 
Schwartz's  "Wonderful  Little  Lives" 
describes  simply  and  in  an  engagingly 
interesting  manner  the  ways  of  flies 
and  spiders,  mosquitoes  and  grasshop- 
pers and  other  tiny  creatures.  All  are 
Illustrated.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

"The  Faery  Queen  and  Her  Knights" 
Is  a  volume  of  stories  retold  from  Ed- 
mund  Spenser  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Church,  who  has  already  simplified  the 
stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
and  the  mediaeval  legends  and  ro- 
mances so  attractiveljr  for  young  peo- 
ple. Few  young  readers  and  not 
many  older  ones  make  their  way 
through  the  whole  of  the  Faery 
Queen,  and  It  is  a  real  service  which 
Mr,  Church  renders  in  enabling  young 
people  to  obtain  some  Idea  of  its 
beauty.  There  are  eight  Illustrations 
in  color.    The  Macmlllan  Co. 

The  little  loves  of  little  folk  make 
traugull,  pleasant  stories  such  as  "The 
Wares  of  Edgefield,"  Miss  Eliza  Orne 
White's  latest  novel,  and  if  they  do  not 
remain  long  in  the  memory,  at  least 
they  are  harmless  while  there,  and 
their  gentle  charm  serves  well  to  create 
distaste  for  the  coarseness  of  fiction 
calling  Itself  strong  because  its  ugli- 
ness deprives  it  of  any  other  claim  to 
consideration.  Miss  White  is  as  care- 
ful and  as  logical  with  her  company 
of  quiet  folk  as  if  they  were  sages  and 
warriors  and  sovereigns,  and  her  story 
is  ideal  for  the  reading  of  young  girls. 
Houghton  Mlflain  Company. 

To  outline  two  characters  in  a  series 
of  letters  and  to  narrate  years  of  their 
history  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems  to 
some  authors  who  have  constructed 
novels  on  that  plan;  to  go  further  and 
to  allow  the  outlined  characters  to  out- 
line a  third,  and  to  write  in  Its  person 
to  a  fourth  supposed  to  be  outlined  by 


the  second,  is  to  tempt  whatsoever  Fate 
has  charge  of  authors  who  expect  their 
readers  to  use  their  brains,  and  this  is 
what  is  done  by  the  author  of  "Let- 
ters from  G.  G."  They  are  pretty  and 
sometimes  witty,  but  they  lack  sub- 
stance. They  are  too  puzzling  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  plain  man.  A  real 
"G.  G."  might  find  pleasure  in  them, 
but  the  species  is  limited.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  "The 
Shadow  between  his  Shoulder  Blades" 
has  for  its  hero  Forrest  who  fought  re- 
gardless of  self  and  regardless  of  all 
spectators,  and  would  not  leave  the 
field  even  when  physically  useless  to 
his  command.  The  narrator  of  the 
story  is  a  confederate  discharged  after 
receiving  a  serious  wound,  and  his  in- 
tention is  to  relate  the  story  of  a  com- 
rade and  tt  Northern  spy,  rivals  in 
love,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  he  so 
tells  it  that  a  comrade  of  John 
Brown  or  an  Andersonvllle  graduate 
would  regfird  that  spy  with  the  eyes 
of  a  confederate.  The  riddle  of  the  ti- 
tle is  not  solved  until  the  latest  possi- 
ble moment  and  it  is  so  managed  as 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  all  which  pre- 
cedes it.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co, 

In  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's 
"Aunt  Amity's  Silver  Wedding."  a  tiny 
green  and  gold  volume,  are  four  short 
stories  of  genuine  black  folk,  folk 
whom  the  manners  and  the  modes  of 
thought  learned  in  slavery  have  not  yet 
deserted.  Irresponsible,  tricksy,  lovable 
and  loving,  with  mother-wit  now  and 
then  coming  to  the  surface  in  unex- 
pected places,  and  over  all  the  charm 
of  a  vanishing  species,  for  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  negroes  born  free  have 
little  in  common  with  those  of  whom 
Southern  authors  write.  In  the  fourth 
of  these  stories,  Mrs.  Stuart  tells  of 
one  poor  soul  who  received  the  gift 
of  freedom  with  rejoicing  as  fervent 
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as  could  have  been  felt  by  auy  white 
captive,  and  it  will  live  in  the  memory 
after  the  humor  of  the  others  is  forgot- 
ten.     Century  Company. 

"The  Flute  of  the  Gods/'  Miss  Marah 
Bills  Ryan's  story  of  Hopl  Indians  of 
the  sixteenth  century  accepts  the  In- 
dians and  their  beliefs  and  supersti- 
tions at  Hopl  valuation,  and  the  reader 
must  forget  his  prejudices  and  sym- 
pathize if  he  would  enjoy  the  book. 
The  author  has  mastered  the  art  of 
malcing  descriptions  of  manners  and 
^  customs  as  Interesting  as  a  tale  of  ad- 
venture, and  she  has  so  saturated  her 
mind  with  the  reports  of  individual  ex- 
plorers and  various  bodies  working  for 
the  American  government  that  her  In- 
dians bear  very  slight  resemblance  to 
the  ordinary  Indian  of  fiction.  The 
reader  who  attempts  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  highly  generalized  imaginary 
Indian  of  ordinary  fiction  will  be  sorely 
puzzled;  they  must  be  taken  as  de- 
scribed. Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Murderous  Innocence  was  the  first 
trait  of  carnivorous  animals  to  impress 
Itself  upon  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 
but  in  the  years  since  he  wrote 
^'Earth's  Enigmas*'  he  has  studied 
them  again  and  again,  uncovering  now 
one  and  now  another  characteristic  or 
aspect,  and  in  his  latest  book,  *'The 
Backwoodsmen,"  he  shows  the 
comic  side  of  the  relations  between 
hunters  and  pioneers,  and  the 
creatures  whom  they  have  tamed, 
or  have  shorn  of  half  their  sav- 
agery by  their  very  presence.  Two 
stalwait  old  women,  one  awakened  to 
bravery  by  the  peril  of  her  grandchild, 
the  other  scorning  guns  and  traps  and 
doing  great  execution  with  boiling 
water  and  red  pepper  figure  in  some  of 
the  stories,  and  from  none  is  lacking 
the  careful  touch  of  the  master  of 
jityle.    Macmillan  Company. 


There  will  be  some  natural  curiosity 
to  know  the  identity  of  the  "Diplomat- 
ist" who  is  the  author  of  the  little 
monograph  on  "American  Foreign  Pol- 
icy" which  the  Houghton  Mifllin  Co. 
publishes.  Whoever  he  may  be,  he  is 
well  Informed,  and  has  an  intelligent 
realization  of  the  enlarged  opportuni- 
ties and  responsibilities  which  make  It 
impossible  for  the  United  States  longer 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  aloofness 
with  reference  to  International  ques- 
tions. He  discusses  the  ancient  and 
out-grown  policy,  shows  its  inapplica- 
bility to  our  present  relations  with  Eu- 
rope, with  the  Latin  republics,  and  with 
the  Near  and  the  Far  East,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  cogent  presentation  of 
the  reasons  which  exist  for  a  recasting 
of  our  diplomatic  system  and  a  recon- 
struction and  enlargement  of  our  dip- 
lomatic service. 

A  constantly  increasing  proportion  of 
concert  goers  wisb  to  have  a  more  than 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  works 
they  hear  performed.  The  "Standard 
Concert  Repertory"  is  a  most  useful 
volume  for  such  people.  Mr.  George  P. 
Upton,  the  author,  has  herein  given  an 
outline  of  the  form,  structure,  orches- 
tration, history,  etc.,  of  those  overtures, 
suites,  symphonic  poems,  etc.,  which 
are  most  prominent  on  the  programs  of 
the  best  orchestral  concerts.  The  range 
is  from  Bach  and  the  other  early  clas- 
sic composers,  to  the  modern  writers, 
such  as  Richard  Strauss,  D'Indy,  El- 
gar,  etc.  Mr.  Upton  has  had  long  expe- 
rience as  a  musical  critic  and  author, 
and  he  writes  clearly  and  interestingly. 
The  book  is  one  to  consult  with  profit 
and  pleasure  before  attending  a  per- 
formance of  works  treated  therein.  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

All  boys  must  have  their  treasure 
story  this  year  and  in  Mrs.  Louise 
Godfrey  Irwin's  "The  Secret  of  Old 
Tbunderhead"  there  is  a  most  delightful 
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treasure,  the  property  of  the  rightful 
heirs,  lost  for  n  hundred  years,  and  dis- 
covered at  length  In  a  lonely  mountain 
cave, — Bank  of  England  notes,  precious 
deeds  and  wills,  spade  guineas  and 
other  old  coins  and  medals,  and  every- 
thing else  needed  to  restore  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  family.  More  attract- 
ive than  the  treasure  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  hero  who  uses  his  school-ac- 
quired knowledge  of  drill  to  reform  the 
manners  and  behavior  of  a  family  of 
shiftless  children  so  completely  that 
they  are  ready  to  do  good  service  as 
amateur  firemen;  but  the  entire  story  is 
well  adapted  to  give  a  boy  a  whole- 
some ambition  to  learn  and  to  serve 
the  state  well.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Mr.  Louis  D.  Ellwanger's  "  A  Snuff- 
box FuU  of  Trees,"  begins  with  a  story 
in  which  the  lover  of  the  green  leaf 
on  the  bough  might  find  an  antidote  for 
that  most  exasperating  story,  the  oft 
told  tale  of  the  coming  of  the  gypsy 
moth.  A  few  eggs  left  upon  a  window 
seat  to  be  blown  abroad  by  the  idle 
wind,  and  thence  to  the  abomination  of 
desolation  in  garden,  field,  and  park. 
A  disappointed  gold-seeker  lying  in  a 
Californian  grove  and  gathering  the 
seeds  dropped  from  above  by  nibbling 
squirrels,  and  giant  trees  shooting  up 
in  unnumbered  countries,  each  tree  a 
wonder  to  those  never  before  knowing 
the  sequoia!  By  good  fortune  the  tree 
had  the  start  of  the  moth  and  will 
probably  be  living  when  the  moth  has 
been  legislated  from  the  earth.  The 
other  essays  in  the  volume  are  on 
quaintly  chosen  but  not  trivial  subjects 
and  suggest  thought,  or  make  Ingenious 
answers  to  conjecture.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co. 

I 
In  "The  Old  Town,"  Mr.  Jacob  A. 
Rlis  describes  his  birthplace,  Rlbe 
in  Denmark,  its  good  folk  and  the  old- 
fashioned  pastimes  of  the  boys,  Includ- 
ing  a  score  of  details  which  no  for- 


eigner could  ever  know^,  and  no  native 
would  be  likely  to  remember  had  not 
his  memory  been  strengthened  by  the 
homesickness  that  brands  lost  joys  into 
the  very  substance  of  the  soul.  In 
writing  he  imitates  nobody;  this  is  not 
a  second  "Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  or  a  sec- 
ond "School  Days  at  Rugby,"  but  a  rival 
for  both.  It  Is  not  written  for  children 
however,  but  for  their  elders,  and  it 
has  chapters  describing  the  author*s  re- 
cent visit  to  the  place  accompanied  by 
liis  family,  and  his  encounters  with  roy- 
alty which  he  found  beautifully  demo- 
cratic and  gracious.  He  has  here 
written  his  best  book,  and,  dear  al- 
though its  Danish  version  will  be  to 
Danes,  Americans  will  cherish  the  book 
as  the  gift  of  an  adopted  son 
who  has  given  this  country  good  and 
faithful  service.  The  MacmiUan  Com- 
pany. 

The  cloak  and  sword  novel  came  to 
be  so  great  an  absurdity  a  few  years 
ago,  that  the  title  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Llnd- 
sey's  "The  Severed  Mantle"  promises 
no  such  conscientious  piece  of  work 
as  that  to  which  it  is  given.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  Provencal  troubadour  and 
knight,  and  of  the  ways  by  which  he 
came  at  last  to  his  incomparable  lady 
and  to  that  Perfect  Love  which  he  had 
vowed  to  seek.  The  figure,  once  fa- 
miliar in  fiction,  has  but  once  appeared 
in  recent  novels  written  in  English,  and 
Mr.  Lindsey  has  given  great  care  to 
his  description  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  troubadour  was  reared,  and 
brought  to  that  perfection  of  sentiment 
held  to  be  necessary  for  him.  He  has 
devised  an  excellent  plot,  which  one 
hardly  suspects  until  it  is  divulged,  so 
well  has  he  imitated  the  manner  of  the 
old  chroniclers,  whose  heroes  wandered 
so  aimlessly,  yet  so  gallantly  from  ad- 
venture to  adventure,  and  he  has  made 
a  story  which  stands  somewhat  apart 
from  the  ordinary  and  is  not  easily  for- 
gotten.   Houghton  MifBiin  Company. 
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At  Malflaquet — The  Picture. 


AT    MALPLAQUBT. 

["The  battle  of  Malplaqaet"  (September 
llth,  1709)  "one  of  the  bloodiest  ever  f  oaght  by 
mortal  men.  Little  is  known  of  the  details  of 
the  fighting-,  these  being  swallowed  np  in  the 
shades  of  tne  forest.— All  that  is  certain  is 
that  neither  side  gare  Quarter,  and  that  the 
oombat  was  not  only  fierce  bnt  sarage.'*— "A 
History  of  the  British  Army."  by  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Fortescne,  Vol.  I.,  p.  026.J 

It  is  very  still  and  cold  in  the  wood, 

In  the  wood  by  Blaregnies, 
But  the  smell  of  the  earth  Is  rich  and 
good, 
And   the   grass    grows    strong   and 
free. 

Beyond  and    away    on    the    slanting 
field, 
Where  the  lily  banners  blew, 
Where  the  gay  Guards  broke  and  the 
''Household"  reeled, 
And  the  scarlet  horse  drove  through. 

The  laborer  sings  in  the  fallow  ways. 
And  the  tinkling  streamlets  run. 

And  the  face  of  the  land  Is  all  ablaze 
With  the  brave  September  sun. 

But  here  In  the  wood  it  Is  still  and 
cold, 
In  the  wood  by  Blaregnles, 
And  the  silent  dead  deep  under  the 
mould. 
How  still  and  how  cold  they  be! 

Oh!  pray  for  the  souls  of  them  that 
are  not, 
Tread  soft  In  the  tangled  brake, 
And  down  in  the  dell  where  the  red 
leaves  rot 
Speak  low  for  the  dead  men's  sake; 

For  the  dead  men's  sake  that  grap- 
pled, and  swayed, 
And    stumbled,    and    stabbed,    and 
slashed 
Over  fosse  and  fence,  through  thicket 
and  glade, 
While  the  round   balls  ripped  and 
crashed. 

Till  the  tall  trees  rocked  In  the  tor- 
tured air, 
And  the  leiBves  fell  parched  audi  sere. 
And  the  timid  creatures  that  harbored 
ther^*    * 
Ple^  forth  in  a, panic  .fear;^ 

And  nobody  knows  if  the  deeds  they 
did 


Were  fitter  for  praise  or  blame; 
The  splendor  of  valor  itself  was  hid. 
And  the  nameless  things  of  shame. 

There  were  those  that  whimpered  and 
those  that  cursed. 
There  were  those  that  prayed  to  die. 
And  the  frenzied  laugh,  and  the  moan 
of  thirst. 
And  the  scream  of  agony. 

In  a  myriad  murmur  of  pains  and 
fears. 

From  the  dark  grove  rose  and  fell. 
As  calls  to  the  sorrowing  angels*  ears 

The  sob  of  the  sea  of  hell. 

There  was  blood  in  the  ruts  of  tram- 
pled mud. 
There  was  blood  on  root  and  bough. 
And  coppice  and  covert  ran  red  with 
blood,— 
They  are  green  and  glossy  now. 

It  is  very  still  and  cold  in  the  wood. 

In  the  wood  by  Blaregnles, 
But  the  smell  of  the  earth  is  rich  and 
good, 
And   the   grass    grows    strong    and 
free. 

FrwHk  Taylor. 

The  Spectator. 


THE   PICTDRH. 

The  picture  of  a  little  child 
Hangs  on  my  wall  and  smiles:  'tis 
you 
When  you  were  seven  years  old — yon 
smiled  * 

Bven  then  as  no  one  else  can  do. 

And  yet,  dear  love,  you  never  knew 
Whom  you  were  blessing  then,  nor 
how 
The  little  curves  that  paints  drew 
Would    be    your    lover's    daydream 
now. 

Had  you  died  then,  they  would  have 

said: 
"Only  a  little  girl  is  dead"; 
They  could  not  (how  could  IT),  have., 
known  ,     ,,  , 

That,  without  seeing  even  or  grietkkg* 
My  soul'  had  lost  beyond  retrieving-    ^   • 
Tlie  one  soul  bom  to  be  Hs  owii."      >  • 

R.  O.  JT;  BntOTi 

The  Nstloo. 


• 
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Things  in  this  country  are  coming, 
or  have  already  come,  to  a  strange 
pass.  An  enormous  deficit,  due  to 
measures  and  administrative  action 
accepted  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  of  necessity  to  be  met  by  a 
large  increase  of  taxation.  The 
Budget  to  provide  the  necessary  means, 
after  the  most  lengrthy  discussions,  pro- 
longed far  beyond  the  normal  Session 
and  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
Parliamentary  holiday,  has  at  length 
passed  through  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  it  has  been 
supported  by  immense  majorities.  The 
Report  stage  ought  not  to  take  very 
long,  and  the  Bill  will  then  await  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with- 
out which  it  cannot  become  law.  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  accordance 
with  the  modem  practice  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  supplies  for  the  year 
would  as  a  matter  of  course  receive 
this  sanction.  That  the  grant  of  sup- 
plies, that  is  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
is  the  function  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons alone,  has  long  been  an  accepted 
principle  of  the  Constitution.  Minis- 
ters, therefore,  have  strong  ground  for 
insisting  that  the  Third  Reading  of  the 
Finance  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
gives  to  that  measure  finality;  and  that 
though  in  order  to  become  an  Act  of 
Parliament  it  requires  the  concurrence 
of  the  Peers  and  the  assent  of  the 
King,  the  House  of  Lords  would  be 
stepping  outside  its  proper  functions 

•  1.  "Speech  of  the  B&rl  of  Boaebery  At  Olse- 

Ew."  September  10, 1909.  From  the  **Time8*' 
ports. 

a.  "Speeeh  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asqaith, 
Bf.P.,  et  Birmingham.^'  September  17,  1900. 
Prom  the  **Tlme.8"  Beports. 

8.  *'8peeoh  of  the  Bight  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Bf.P,,  at  Birmingham.'^  September  S2,  1900. 
From  the  "Times"  Beports. 

4.  ^The  Beform  of  the  House  of  Lords  (with 
a  Orltlclsm  of  the  Beport  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  December  2, 1906)"  By  WlUUm Sharp 
Bf cKechnle,  M.A..  LL.B..  D.Phil.,.  Leotorer  on 
OonstfttttlonAl  Lhw  and  History  In  Glasgow 
UnlTerslty,  Glasgow^  James  MaoLehoae  and 
0ons.    1900. 


either   by   rejecting   it  in  Mo  or    by 
amending  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was,  we  think,  the 
first  responsible  statesman  of  the  front 
rank  to  advise  the  Peers  to  reject  the 
Finance  Bill.      A  large  part,  however, 
of  the  party  press,  and  many  of  the 
less   important  amongst  Conservative 
politicians,  have  for  months  past  urged 
upon     their     leaders     this     summary 
method  of  destroying  the  Finance  Bill 
by  one  vote  of  that  Chamber  in  which 
the  Conservative  party  has  a  perma- 
nent majority.       Leading  Peers  have 
very  wisely  almost  invariably  refused 
to  formulate  their  line  of  action  till 
the  Bill  had  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  actually  before  them. 
In  passing  through  the  Lower  House  it 
has  received  many  amendments.    The 
Ministerial  majority  there  is  so  over- 
whelming that  the  Government  might, 
as  was  pressed  upon  them  by  hot  spir- 
its on  their  own  side,  have  refused  to 
lyield  anything  at  all  to  their  opponents 
and  have  passed  their  whole  scheme 
In  the  shape  in  which  it  was  proposed. 
They  might,  again,  have  had  recourse 
to  "the  guillotine.''  They  deserve  some 
credit  for  refusing  to  listen  to  counsel 
of  this  sort.    They   have,  in  fact,  in 
many  cases  gone  a  good  way  to  meet 
the  reasonable  criticisms  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  they  have  passed  their  meas- 
ure, after  almost  unexampled  labors, 
by  the  ordinary  methods  by  which  at 
the  present  day   each  party   in   turn 
presses  violently  opposed  Bills  through 
the  House  of  Commons.      The  Bill  as 
it  reaches  the  Lords  is  a  far  more  rea- 
sonable measure  that  it  was  when  first 
presented  to  the  Commons,'  though  it 
contains  some  most  objectionable  prin- ' 
ciples,    and    involves'  something   very 
like  a  tiew  departure  in  our  financial 
methods. 
It  can  hafdly  be  seriously  contested 
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(1)  that  It  is  not  competent  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  amend  a  money  bill; 
or  (2)  that  the  rejection  by  that  House 
in  toto  of  the  Finance  Bill  of  the  year 
Is  not  in  accordance  with  modern  con- 
stitutional practice.  But  the  action 
of  the  Opposition  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  no  ordinary  Finance 
Bill;  that  it  includes  within  itself  a 
new  policy  which  requires  Parlia- 
mentary sanction;  that  it  amounts  to 
a  **reTolution,"  and  that  the  Peers  are 
only  performing  the  main  duty  incum- 
bent on  the  Chamber  to  which  they  be- 
long by  insisting  that  the  people  them- 
selves shall  judge  before  this  revolu- 
tionary policy  is  adopted. 

So  it  appears  that  the  question  be- 
tween Lords  and  Commons  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  electorate  as  the  result  of 
the  House  of  Lords  refusing  the  sup- 
plies voted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  question  of  the  grant  of  sup- 
plies, in  itself  of  immense  importance, 
is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  issue 
between  the  two  Houses  which  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  people.  The  present 
Ministry,  or  rather  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  has  made  itself 
responsible  for  proposals  to  recast  the 
Oonstitution  by  withdrawing  from  the 
House  of  Lords  its  legislative  func- 
tions. It  Is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  their  pr<H>osal  Is  virtually  to  abol- 
ish the  House  of  Lords  as  a  legislative 
chamber,  whilst  leaving  an  ornamental 
status  to  the  Individual  Peers.  There- 
fore, whilst  the  one  side  wishes  to  es- 
tablish for  the  House  of  Lords  control 
over  the  supplies  ot  the  year,  thereby 
iDcreaslng  its  authority  to  an  extent 
which  It  Is  by  no  means  easy  to  meas- 
ure, the  other  wishes  to  establish  a 
single-chamber  Parliamentary  system 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  day,  elected  for  a  limited  time.  Is 
to  exercise  complete  control  over  legis- 
lation and  over  the  executive  govern- 
ment. 

We  will  leave  it  to  others  to  char- 


acterize the  statesmanship  which  has 
most  unnecessarily  brought  the  coun- 
try to  such  a  choice.  To  vest  the 
whole  of  national  sovereignty  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  establish  a  na- 
tional convention  unchecked  and  un- 
checkable  by  anything  short  of  physi- 
cal force.  This  seems  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate policy  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers! 
To  give  power  to  the  Conservative  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Lords  over  the 
finance  of  the  year  is  to  make  Lit>erai 
Administration  impossible.  The  right 
and  power  to  reject  the  Budget  means 
the  right  and  power  to  dismiss  the 
Ministers,  since  a  Government  cannot 
exist  without  "supplies."  But  for  the 
House  of  Lords  to  cause  the  dismissal 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  King  whilst 
those  Ministers  enjoy  the  enthusiastic 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
to  most  Bngllshmen  hardly  thinkable. 
But  this  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Opposition! 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  coun- 
try has  had  the  advantage  of  listen- 
ing to  the  speeches  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
Mr.  Asqulth,  and  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr. 
Asqulth  is,  and  the  other  two  have 
been.  Prime  311nister.  But  curiously 
enough  not  one  of  the  three  has  had 
the  dhrect  sanction  and  approval  of 
the  electorate  for  his  administration. 
Lord  Rosebery,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  rte- 
Ignatlon,  stepped  Into  his  place.  On 
Lord  Salisbury's  resignation  his 
nephew,  the  Leader  of  the  House  of 
C<»nmons,  succeeded  him.  But  the 
General  Elections  of  1896  and  1906  de- 
stroyed the  majorities  that  had  placed 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury  in 
oflice,  and  swept  away  their  succes- 
sors. It  is  only  two  years  since,  on 
Shr  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
death,  the  King  sent  for  Mr.  Asqulth; 
and  thus  so  far  he  also  has  been 
without  the  strength  that  comes  from 
a  direct  popular  vote  of  confidence  In 
his  leadership.  Should  Mr.  Asqulth, 
as  seems  not  Improbable,  return  from 
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tbe  General  Election  with  a  majority 
behind  bim,  even  should  that  majority 
be  considerably  reduced,  we  should 
expect  his  personal  authority  in  tbe 
Cabinet,  In  Parliament,  and  tbe  coun- 
try to  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  bis 
ministry  to  show,  far  more  than  it  has 
yet  done,  that  solidarity  of  aim  and 
purpose  to  which  strong  leadership  is 
essential. 

Tbe  questions  before  the  public  are: 
first,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
Budget;  secondly,  tbe  expected  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  It; 
thirdly,  tbe  policy  of  Taritf  Reform 
promised  by  the  Oonservative  leader, 
as  tbe  alternative  to  tbe  Budget. 

On  the  first  of  these  questions  the 
speech  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Glasgow  has  been,  in  some 
respects,  tbe  most  weighty  criticism 
yet  delivered.  It  was  a  speech  made 
to  an  educated  audience,  Intended  to 
infiuence  the  opinion  throughout  tbe 
country  of  men  of  affairs.  And  doubt- 
less in  this  Lord  Rosebery  has  been 
successful.  In  our  last  number  we 
pointed  out  what  appeared  to  us  to  be 
tbe  chief  faults  of  the  Finance  Bill. 
Read  by  the  light  of  tbe  foolish 
speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the 
Lord  Advocate,  it  may  well  terrify,  as 
Lord  Rosebery  ];)ointed  out,  classes  far 
more  numerous  than  *'dukes,"  or  the 
wealthy  proprietors  of  large  landed  es- 
tates. Bven  the  more  statesmanlike 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Bd- 
ward  Grey  has  failed  to  convince  mod- 
erate men  that  tbe  Bill,  even  as  it 
leaves  tbe  House  of  Commons,  Is  fair 
and  Just  as  between  different  classes  of 
property  owners,  or  that  the  plan  upon 
which  these  vast  sums  are  to  be  raised 
is  consistent  with  sound  national  econ- 
omy. It  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
Increase  taxation  to  tbe  extent  of  six- 
teen millions  a  year  without  raising  a 
storm  of  opposition  from  people  and  in- 
terests  who  honestly  considered  them- 


selves unfairly  dealt  with.  That  may 
be  granted.  But  it  is  largely  due  to 
tbe  wildly  extravagant  speeches  made 
by  supporters  of  tbe  Ministry,  from 
whose  language  Ministers  themselves 
have  not  publicly  ventured  to  dissoci- 
ate themselves,  and  to  tbe  vulgar  clap- 
trap (there  is  no  other  word  for  it)  of 
"the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  him- 
self, that  a  feeling  far  stronger  than 
mere  grumbling  at  prospective  burdens 
has  grown  up,  and  that  it  has  become 
possible  for  the  Opposition  with  some 
plausibility  to  declare  that  the  Budget 
is  Socialistic — ^meaning,  we  suppose 
thereby,  that  It  is  an  attack  upon  tbe 
very  Institution  of  private  property. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  some  of 
the  harshest  features  of  tbe  Finance 
Bill  have  been  greatly  modified:  the 
owners  of  lands  and  houses  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  ben- 
efit of  a  more  Just  estimate  of  profits 
under  Schedule  A;  the  expenses  of  val- 
uation are  not  to  be  thrown  upon  own- 
ers; the  proposed  taxation  of  ''ungotten 
minerals"  has  been  given  up,  but  addi- 
tional taxation  has  been  put  on  tbe 
owner's  profits  from  mines  actually 
worked';  tbe  imposition  of  tbe  annual 
duty  on  undeveloped  land  it  is  not  in- 
tended  to  apply  to  argrlcultural  land, 
though  the  words  of  tbe  Bill  do  xfot 
seem  to  give  effect  to  that  Intention, 
if  at  least  agricultural  land  means  land 
used  in  agrlculturo.  In  various  other 
respects  the  Bill  has  been  amended  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  direction 
desired.  It  still  remains  tbe  case  that 
the  owners  of  mines  and  the  owners  of 
lands,  and  the  large  numbeiB  of  per- 
sons Indirectly  interested  with  them, 
are  to  be  burdened  beyond  others  with 
taxation  upon  principles  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  bis 
colleagues  have  entirely  failed  to  ex- 
plain to  tbe  comprehension  of  practical 
men  of  affairs.      And  if  this  is  so  as 

^  Thus  the  reaalt  la  to  oharge  the  owner  of 
mines  lAoome  tax  twioe  over.  Why? 
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regards  land,  there  Is  also  much  rea- 
son for  fearing,  having  again  regard  to 
the  language  of  some  Ministers,  that 
the  proposed  taxation  of  the  liquor  in- 
terest indicates  a  spirit  of  political  vin- 
dictlveness,  which  that  powerful  inter- 
est will  not  be  slow  to  resent.      More 
than  all,  the  Budget  remains  oi)en  to 
Lord  Rosebery's  charge  that  Ministers 
are  using  the  capital  of  the  country  to 
pay  for  its  annual  expenditure.      Mr. 
Asqulth  has  dismissed  this  far  too  air- 
ily; and  Mr.  Haldane,  we  think,  in  the 
House  of  Ck>mmons  fell  Into  the  same 
error.    It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  again 
with  questions  discussed   in    our  last 
number.  The  imposition  of  very  heavy 
death  duties  does  as  a  matter  of  fact 
force  the  withdrawal  of  capital  out  of 
productive    employment    in    order    to 
pour  it  Into  the  Treasury.    We  do  not 
agree  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing 
to    the    State    or    to    the    Individual 
whether  the  annual  income  of  the  na- 
tion Is  derived  from  these  heavy  occa- 
sional payments  out  of  private  capital, 
or  is  drawn  from  the  annual  Income  of 
individual  taxpayers.    Still  less  can  we 
agree  that  heavy  taxation,  whether  of 
capital   or  Income,   does   not   tend   to 
burden  Industry  and  to  reduce  employ- 
ment because  the  State  uses  its  reve- 
nues very  largely  in  itself  giving  em- 
ployment   If  so,  the  larger  our  Army 
and  Navy,  the  greater  the  number  of 
State  employ^,  the  better  for  our  na- 
tional industrial  position.    This  Minis- 
terial argument  is  almost  worthy  of 
Tariff  Reitormers  in  its  simple  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  taxation  in  making  busi- 
ness spin! 

The  Finance  Bill  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  it  remains  a 
bad  Bill  still.  It  has  been  framed  by 
a  Minister  with  no  previous  knowledge 
of  finance,  based  upon  no  thought-out 
principles  or  intelligent  forecast  of  its 
operation..  It  has  been  largely  sup- 
ported by  speeches — we  will  not  say 


arguments — more  fit  to  find  a  place  on 
a  platform  in  Hyde  Park  or  Trafalgar 
Square  than  in  a  discussion  amongst 
statesmen.  Assuredly  it  was  not  wise 
to  entrust  the  overhauling  in  a  single 
session  of  our  whole  financial  system 
to  the  inexperienced  hands  of  the  pres- 
ent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  how- 
ever great  the  reliance  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  majority  willing  to  accept 
at  their  hands  anything*  they  might  lay 
before  it.  It  is  of  little  use  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  to  point  out 
the  errors  of  the  past.  It  is  all-im- 
portant to  realize  the  true  position  in 
which  the  country  now  stands.  The 
funds  must  be  provided  to  cover  the 
national  expenditure  up  to  April  next 
The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  pre- 
sented their  scheme  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  it  has  been  largely 
amended;  and  the  Bill,  be  it  good  or 
bad,  is  now  In  ordinary  course  to  be 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Rosebery  rightly  did  not  take 
upon  himself  to  advise  the  Peers  in  ad- 
vance. His  language  showed  that  he 
appreciated  the  general  rule  that  na- 
tional finance  and  the  annual  grant  of 
supplies  were  the  exclusive  business  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  not 
addressing  the  Peers  upon  their  duty, 
but  an  assembly  of  business  men  on 
the  business  aspects  of  the  Budget  A 
few  years  ago  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, in  a  similar  fashion,  severely 
criticized  and  condemned  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  proposed  death  duties;  but 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  him,  as  a  Constitutional  states- 
man, to  advise  the  House  of  Lords  to 
reject  them.  This  advice  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  now  given.  Hot  party 
men,  without  apparently  considering 
where  this  advice  will  lead  them,  have 
applauded  it  to  the  echo.  A  wave  of 
feelin£r  in  the  Conservative  party  has 
been  created  before  which  many  men 
whose  own  reflection  must  warn  them 
of  the   danger   will    bend   in   silence. 
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Hence,  owing  to  the  violence  of  some 
and  tlie  weakness  of  others,  the  coun- 
try is  within  measurable  distance  of  a 
constitntional  crisis  more  formidable 
than  has  occurred  since  1832. 

At  a  time  when  serious  attack  is 
threatened  upon  the  constitutional  sta- 
tus of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  true 
friends  of  tliat  Chamber  should  be 
especially  solicitous  that  it  should  it- 
self confine  its  action  within  consti- 
tutional limits,  and  exercise  even 
those  functions  that  admittedly  belong 
to  it  with  prudence  and  discretion. 
When  the  quarrel  is  merely  on  a 
question  of  privilege  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  is  left  to  them,  ancient 
precedents  wiU  be  ransacked,  authori- 
ties quoted,  and  learned  arguments  em- 
ployed to  solve  the  difficulty.  But  if 
the  electorate  is  to  be  invited  to  de- 
cide the  issue,  much  broader  consider- 
atloBB  of  a  more  utilitarian  character 
will  prevail.  Little  Importance  will  be 
attached  to  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
or  to  reiterated  assertions  on  the  other 
side  of  the  privileges  of  the  Peers. 
Men  will  think  of  the  consequences  of 
their  decision  at  the  present  day  upon 
the  working  of  the  Constitution;  and 
for  the  most  part  they  will  be  very  im- 
patient of  fine-spun  argument.  They 
know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
House  of  Lords  never  amends  and 
hardly  ever  rejects  a  "money  bill";  and 
it  appears  to  the  simple  mind  of  the 
"man  in  the  street"  that  the  Finance 
BUI  of  the  year  is  certainly  a  "money 
bill/'  But  if  the  House  of  Lords  is  to 
take  upon  itself  to  reject  money  Bills, 
especially  the  money  Bill  of  money 
Bil]»— the  Finance  Bill,  the  Budget  of 
the  year — what  Is  to  happen  next? 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  believe  even 
now  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  take 
upon  itself  to  refuse  the  supplies  to 
the  Biinisters  of  the  Grown.  It  is  one 
thing  to  criticise  the  Budget,  and  point 
<Hit  that  the  revenue  should  be  raised 


in  other  ways.    Quite  another  thing  to 
make  use  of  the  permanent  party  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  a 
step  entirely  beyond  its  usual  and  rec- 
ognized functions,  and  reject  in  toio 
the   Finance  BUI  of   the  year.    Lord 
Rosebery's  speech  and  Mr.   Chamber- 
lain's letter  are  conceived  on  different 
lines.      In  the  meantime  there  are  two 
governing  considerations  staring  us  in 
the  face,  which,  nevertheless,  are  ap- 
parently very  often  lost  sight  of.    One 
is  that  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  na- 
tion, which  the  Opposition  do  not  pro- 
pose to  diminish,  can  only  be  met  by 
high  taxation.    The  second  is  that  the 
statesmen  to  whom  the  House  of  Com- 
mons gives  its  confidence  are  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  the  advisers  of  the  Sov- 
eign,  the  heads  of  the  Executive,  and 
that  it  is  their  first  duty,  in  the  famous 
words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
"carry    on    the    King's    government" 
During  the  last  century,  on  two  occa- 
sions the  House  of  Lords  acted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  justify  in  the  opinion  of 
the  advisers  of  the  Sovereign  recourse 
to  exceptional  methods.  The  House  of 
Lords  would  have  been  acting  entirely 
within     its     admitted     constitutional 
rights  in  rejecting  the  Reform  BUI  of 
1832.    No  one  ventured  to  suggest  in 
1871  that  that  House  had  not  author- 
ity to  reject  the  Purchase  portion  of 
the  Army  Bill.    But  in  each  case  the 
unwisdom,  not  the  Ulegallty,  of  its  ac- 
tlon,  and  the  consequences  that  would 
probably  result  from  it,  compeUed  Min- 
isters, in  their  own  opinion,  at  least,  to 
take    very    exceptional    measures    for 
guarding  the  national  weal.    They  had 
recourse  to  the  Royal  Prerogative  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  King's  govern- 
ment   History  has  approved  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Grey  and  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, whilst  deploring  the  action  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords 
which  had  made  It  necessary. 

The     present     situation,     it     need 
scarcely  be  said,  differs  very  widely 
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from  those  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  For  one  thing  the  special  rem- 
edies which  were  on  those  occasions 
found  effectlye  could  not  be  applied, 
and  would  not  be  appropriate,  to  deal 
with  the  threatened  emergency. 
Taxes  cannot  be  Imposed  by  Royal 
Warrant;  nor  Is  a  creation  of  peers  by 
the  hundred  within  the  domain  of  prac- 
tical politics.  Is  it  quite  certain,  how- 
ever, that  Ministers  of  the  Grown 
backed  by  an  enthusiastic  House  of 
Ck>mmons  may  not  find  means  of  con- 
fining the  House  of  Lords  for  the  fu- 
ture to  the  exercise  of  their  authority  In 
strict  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
the  Constitution?  If  the  Peers  not 
merely  act  with  great  Imprudence,  but 
strain  their  authority  to  Its  extreme 
limits,  and  In  the  opinion  of  many 
moderate  men  even  go  beyond  them, 
the  Inducement  will  be  great  to  their 
adversaries,  who  we  must  repeat  are 
responsible  for  the  government  of  the 
country,  to  strain  things  a  little  on 
their  side,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  end 
a  deadlock.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  BClniBters  of  the  Crown,  plus  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  once  it  comes  to 
straining  or  overstepping  strict  consti- 
tutional limits,  can  play  the  game  far 
more  effectively  than  the  House  of 
Lords.  Hence,  it  would  be  the  very 
height  of  unwisdom  for  the  latter  to  be 
the  first  to  depart  from  the  well-trod- 
den paths  of  constitutional  usage. 

The  contention  of  the  Opposition  Is 
that  this  heroic  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  Is  to  be  Justified  by  the  excep- 
tional and  revolutionary  character  of 
the  Finance  Bill.  The  threatened  stop- 
page of  the  year's  supplies  by  the 
Lords  cannot  be  defended  on  less  high 
ground  than  this.  The  Bill  is  without 
doubt  a  new  departure  in  finance.  Its 
tendencies  may  be,  as  Lord  Bosebery 
thinks,  towards  revolution.  The  prin- 
ciples involved,  if  they  were  to  be  log- 
ically carried  out,  may  become  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  almost  every  form 


of  property.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
see  upon  what  principle  (setting  aside 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  doctrine  of  ransom^ 
which  in  former  days  so  greatly  ex- 
cited the  wrath  of  Lord  Salisbury)  Mr. 
•Lloyd  George  has  founded  his  pro- 
posals. 

The  Bill  Itself,  however,  only  regu- 
lates the  finance  of  the  current  year, 
and  decides  the  method  of  raising  the 
revenue  up  to  April  next,  when  the 
whole  subject  again  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration. There  will  be  time  and  op- 
portunity in  future  sessions  and  future 
Parliaments  to  ward  off  many  of  the 
dire  consequences  that  have  been  an- 
ticipated. We  are  therefore  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  the  danger  of  revo- 
lution and  national  ruin  is  so  great  and 
so  imminent  as  to  require  the  immedi- 
ate intervention  of  the  Peers,  which  in 
itself  will  be  regarded  by  no  mnaSi  por> 
tion  of  the  public  as  '"revolotionary.*' 
That  much-abused  word  is  one  for 
which  we  have  little  liking  either  as 
applied  to  Ministerial  finance  or  to  the 
impending  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  if 
the  Budget  Is  a  new  departure  in 
finance,  its  rejection  after  it  has  passed 
the  Commons  will  be  a  new  departure 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
one  fraught  with  very  important  con- 
sequences. 

Before  we  consider  some  of  these 
consequences  it  is  right  to  notice  the 
changes  that  time  has  brought  In  the 
relation  of  Parliament  In  both  its 
branches  to  the  people  and  of  the  two 
Houses  to  each  other.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  the  crisis  of  1882.  That  was 
a  great  struggle,  some  would  say  the 
last  struggle,  between  Privilege  and 
Democracy.  Imperfect  aa  the  old  sys- 
tem of  representation  waa,  on  the 
subject  of  reform  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  House  of  Oommons 
Just  elected  upon  that  issue  truly  repre- 
sented the  people.  The  House  of  Lords 
did  not  and  could  not  profess  to  be  the 
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true  Interpreters  of  national  opinion  in 
the  opposite  sense.  The  Peers  tieHeved 
that  the  Reform  Bill  meant  revolntlon, 
jind  they  thought  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  act  upon  their  honest  belief; 
and  80  they  went  within  an  ace  of  pro- 
4ucing  the  revolution  which  they  were 
anxious,  to  avert.  The  peace  of  the 
kingdom  was  saved  by  an  exceptional, 
we  will  not  call  it  a  revolutionary, 
exercise  or  proposed  exe^rcise  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative.  Since  those  days 
the  Obnstitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  fundamentally  altered 
three  times  over  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, viz.  m  1832,  in  1868,  and  in  1885. 
The  House  of  Lords  remains  formally 
unchanged.  When,  however,  we  come 
to  regard  not  merely  the  formal 
changes  that  have  been  made  by  Stat- 
ute, but  changes,  hardly  less,  due  to  a 
gradual  modification  of  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, we  find  that  the  House  of 
Lords  has  come  to  stand  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent relation  to  the  people  and  to  the 
House  of  Commons  from  that  which  it 
occupied  in  pre-Ref orm  Bill  days.  The 
House  of  Lords  hae  learnt  the  lesson 
that  it  must  defer  to  the  considered 
Judgment  of  the  people.  It  even  goes 
«o  far  as  to  claim  to  interpret  it.  In 
reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  policy  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
consid^ed  judgment  of  the  nation  was 
on  the  side  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
Is  always  foolish  not  to  recognize  and 
lay  one's  account  with  facts;  and  Min- 
isters and  Radicals  are  blind  indeed  if 
they  suppose  that  even  such  action  as 
the  rejection  of  a  Budget  by  the  House 
of  Lords  means  nothing  more  than  a 
etruggle  between  the  privileges  or 
rights  of  the  Peers  on  one  side  and 
the  People  on  the  other.  In  producing 
a  struggle  oi  this  sort  the  Peers  may 
act  unwisely  and  rashly;  but  they  will 
certainly  have  on  their  side  a  portion 
of  the  electorate  to  be  reckoned  by  mil- 
lions. 
Contemporaneously  with  these  silent 


changes  that  time  has  worked  in  the 
position  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
House  of  Commons  also  has  suffered 
changes  due  to  other  causes  than  Re- 
form Acts.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion it  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  that  the  House  of 
Commons  in  modem  times  has  tended 
to  become  less  truly  representative  of 
the  variety  of  opinion  and  political 
thought  and  aspiration  than  it  ought 
to  be  and  used  to  be.  Whilst  the  Peers 
have  been  betaking  themselves  to  the 
platform.  Members  of  Parliament 
have  been  prostrating  themselves  be- 
fore the  caucus.  No  self-respecting 
representative  of  the  people  should 
take  his  orders  from  external  author- 
ity. Yet  at  no  period  has  there  been 
such  an  absence  of  independent  indi- 
viduality trom  the  benches  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  at  present. 
There  are,  of  course,  in  the  House  dif- 
ferent sections  of  opinion,  but  these 
do  not  encourage  individual  indepen- 
dence. The  Nationalist  or  the  Labor 
Member  is  less,  not  more,  free  than 
those  who  belong  to  the  larger  parties. 
The  courage  that  used  to  distinguish 
those  who  during  Liberal  administra- 
tions sat  **below  the  gangrway"  seems 
to  have  departed  as  completely  as  the 
independence  of  spirit  which  on  the 
opposite  benches  once  animated  n 
"Fourth  Party."  The  debates  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  lost  interest 
with  the  public  and  with  the  House  It- 
self, even  Ministers  whose  departments 
are  not  directly  concerned  being  ab- 
sent during  the  discussion  of  matters 
of  the  highest  Importance.  The  spec- 
tacle of  the  House  of  Commons  pass- 
ing Bills,  the  discussion  of  large  por- 
tions of  which  has  been  forbidden  by 
Ministers  and  an  obedient  majority, 
has  deeply  discredited  with  the  public 
the  representative  chamber.  On  this 
subject  the  one  party  is  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  other;  and  when  Mr.  Bal- 
four and  Mr.  Asquith  change  sides  they 
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simply  exchange  the  parts  and  the 
speeches  which  they  played  and  made 
a  few  months  earlier!  Had  not  the 
House  of  Commons  in  late  years  deeply 
suffered  in  the  public  esteem  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  a  proposal  to  con- 
trol by  the  House  of  Lords  the  exclu- 
sive privileges,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  deemed,  of  the  representative 
House  over  the  finance  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Asquith  in  his  reply  at  Birm- 
ingham to  Lord  Rosebery*s  speech  at 
Glasgow  argued  that  the  Budget  as  a 
whole,  with  its  tobacco  and  spirit 
taxes,  its  land  taxes,  and  its  death  du- 
ties, was  an  attempt  to  spread  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  fairly,  paying  due  re- 
gard to  the  strength  of  the  shoulders 
upon  which  the  burden  was  laid. 
Turning  to  the  Tariff  Reformers  be  hud 
an  easier  task,  when  he  asked  them  for 
their  alternative.  They  talked  about 
taxes  on  imports,  small  and  widespread : 

"Why  should  your  import  duties  be 
small  if  they  are  going  to  fall  mainly 
or  largely  upon  the  foreigner?  Why 
should  they  be  widespread  in  face  of 
the  lesson  taught  by  our  own  expe- 
rience that  the  more  numerous  you 
make  your  duties  the  more  costly  they 
are  to  collect  and  the  more  easy  to 
evade?  Why,  again,  should  raw  mate- 
rial, the  raw  material  of  industry,  be 
exempted  if  you  do  not  except  food, 
which  is  the  raw  material  of  mankind? 
But  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that  at 
this  moment  you  cannot  raise  the  sum 
you  require,  or  anytiiing  approaching 
to  it,  let  alone  give  to  the  Colonies  the 
only  preference  which  will  be  of  any 
use  to  them,  unless  you  are  going  to 
tax,  and  tax  substantially,  our  imports 
of  foreign  foods  and  all  those  kinds  of 
food— com,  meat,  bacon,  butter — 
which  enter  into  the  daily  consumption 
of  the  people,  which  are  staple  necessa- 
ries of  our  national  life.  Is  this,  or  is 
it  not,  the  alternative  policy  that  is 
going  to  be  presented  to  the  country?" 

He  could  hardly  believe,  he  said,  that 

"either  by  mutilation  or  rejection,  it 
matters  not  by  which,  the  House  of 


Lords  would  set  aside  the  provision 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
made  for  the  financial  necessities  of 
the  State.  Talk  of  revolutions,  gen- 
tlemen, this  would  be,  indeed,  the  most 
formidable  and  the  most  fundamental 
since  the  days  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment" 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
for  a  long  course  of  years  the  claim  of 
the    Commons    to    be    supreme    over 
finance    had    been    universally    recog- 
nized; that  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord 
Salisbury  had  fully  admitted  it,  and 
that  as  lately  as  the  Session  before  last 
Mr,  Balfour,  speaking  as  leader  of  the 
Opposition,   had   said,    "We   all   know 
that  the  power  of  the  House,  of  Lords 
Is  still  further  limited  by  the  fact  that 
it    cannot    touch    these   Money    Bills,, 
which  if  it  could  deal  with,  no  doubt  it 
could  bring  the  whole  executive  ma- 
chinery of  the  country  to  a  standstill.'* 
Five  days  later  Mr.  Balfour,  also  at 
Birmingham,  referred  to  this  speech. 
He  made  no  distinct  reference  to  his 
own  recent  language  as  to  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  House  of  Lords  to  touch 
money  bills;  though  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  his  letter  which  was  read  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting,  urged  the 
House    of    Lords    to    withhold    assent 
from  the  Finance  BUI.      He  may  natu- 
rally have  felt  that  anything  which  he 
might  say  on  that  subject  would  be 
taken  as  advice  to  the  Peers,  whom  it 
was  not  his  business  to  lead.    He  did, 
however,  plahily  declare  for  ''Tariff  Re- 
forms—hitherto   "Fiscal    Reform"    he 
has  preferred  to  call  it — but  whether 
even  now  he  means  the  Tariff  Reform 
of  the  Tariff  Reformers,  that  revival  of 
the  past  follies  and  injustices  of  the 
old  exploded  system  of  Protection,  he 
did  not  explain.    In  allusion,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  the  Prime  Minister's  words 
ns  to  the  constitution  and  incapacity 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  control  finance^ 
and  the  citations  he  had  made  from  the 
speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Rose^ 
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bery,  and  hlmflelf,  in  support  of  that 
view,  Mr.  Balfour  made  the  following 
remarks,  almost  worthy  of  Disraeli: 

^There  are  those  who  fill  their 
speeches  with  constitutional  antiqua- 
rianism  on  the  subject  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  or,  if  they  be  of  a  different  tem- 
perament, fill  their  speeches  with  the 
bluster  of  the  political  bully.  It  is  not 
the  House  of  Lords  more  than  the 
House  of  Ck>mmons  who  have  the  right 
or  the  title,  and  who  will  be  able  to 
decide  an  issue  so  great  or  Important. 
The  only  tribunal,  the  only  court  of 
final  appeal  which  can  declare  between 
the  two  alternative  policies  now  before 
the  country,  which  can  say  whether  we 
are  to  go  down-hill  under  Socialism  or 
up-hill  under  Tariff  Reform,  are  the 
people  of  this  country." 

The  "people  of  this  country"  are 
here  divided  into  two  classes— Social- 
ists and  Tariff  Reformers!  We  doubt 
whether  this  is  goo<l  electioneering; 
for  not  only  is  it  not  the  case,  but 
everyone  knows  that  it  is  not  so.  Mul- 
titudes of  good  citizens  have  no  de- 
sire to  go  either  up-hill  or  down-hill 
with  Tariff  Reformers  or  Socialists  as 
their  companions.  They  would  greatly 
prefer  to  tread  the  level  plain  of  com- 
mon-sense, in  the  company  of  wiser  men 
than  those  partisans  who  can  see  in 
political  opposition  and  criticism  noth- 
ing but  "socialism"  or  "revolution." 

The  late  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out 
the  principle  that  has  made  it  impossi- 
ble in  our  system  for  the  House  of 
Lords  to  control  the  National  Finance. 
Tou  cannot  extend  the  legislative  au- 
thority exercised  by  that  Chamber  as 
regards  ordinary  bills  to  "money  bills" 
without  placing  the  Executive  at  the 
mercy  of  the  House  of  Lords.  To 
take  away  from  the  advisers  of  the 
King  and  the  chosen  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  power  of  the  purse  is  in 
effect  to  drive  them  from  office.  A 
Prime  Minister  who  is  refused  the  sup- 
plies Is  not  in  a  position  to  "carry  on 


the  King's  Government"  The  natural 
course  in  such  circumstances  would  be 
at  once  to  resign.  It  is  said  that  now- 
adays a  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords 
does  not  turn  out  a  Ministry.  But  that 
is  merely  because  that  House  has  con- 
fined itself  to  its  proper  business  of 
legislation,  and  has  not  attempted  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  working  of  adminis- 
tration. Whether,  however,  Mr.  As- 
quith  resigns,  leaving  it  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four and  Lord  Lansdowne  to  bring  in 
a  Budget  of  their  own  which  will  sat- 
isfy the  House  of  Lords,  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  dissolve,  a  period  of  very  undesira- 
ble confusion  is  bound  to  result  for  a 
time;  and  this  may  possibly  continue 
till  the  only  escape  from  it  is  found 
by  methods  most  English  statesmen 
would  deplore. 

Should  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the 
House  of  Lords  determine  to  act  upon 
advice  oddly  described  by  Mr.  Bal- 
four as  "the  matured  judgment"  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  demerits  of  the 
Budget,  which  are  great,  will  largely 
be  lost  sight  of  in  a  struggle  for  su- 
premacy between  Lords  and  Commons. 
The  advocates  of  rejection  allege  that 
all  they  wish  is  to  give  the  electorate 
itself  the  power  to  pronounce  for  or 
against  the  finance  of  the  Ministry. 
They  are,  however,  doing  a  great  deal 
more  than  this;  for  they  are  asserting 
as  a  matter  of  fact  a  claim  on  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Lords  which,  to  put  it 
plainly,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
future  carrying  on  of  the  King's  Gov- 
ernment on  the  old  lines.  This  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  wise  tactics. 
But  what  can  be  said  of  the  tactics 
which  w^ould  combine  with  the  defence 
of  the  House  of  Lords  the  advocacy  of 
a  Budget  the  principal  feature  of 
which  will  be  to  impose  taxation  on 
corn,  and  beef,  and  mutton,  and  dairy 
produce,  the  essentials  of  consumption 
to  the  very  poorest  of  our  poor.  Pro- 
tection and  the  House  of  Lords  are  to 
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stand  or  fall  together.    Quoa  deua  vtdt 
pw'dere  prius  demetitat. 

The  House  of  Lords  of  to-day,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  represents  much 
more  than  the  sentiments  or  prejudices 
of  the  Peerage.  It  is,  however,  its 
misfortune  to  be  to  the  most  extreme 
degree  identified  with  the  "Gonserva- 
tive  Party."  It  is  natural  and  prob- 
ably useful  that  a  second  Chamber 
should  have  strongly  Conseryative  In- 
stincts. But  it  ought  not  to  allow  it- 
self to  be  made  use  of  merely  to  play 
what  is  considered  the  "party  game." 
Is  it  in  any  sense  a  truly  Conservatiye 
proceeding  to  force  a  general  election 
under  present  circumstances?  It  may, 
or  may  not»  result  in  a  gain  of  the 
Conservatiye  party  at  the  polls;  but 
there  are  much  deeper  considerations 
than  this  that  should  commend  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  true  Conserva- 
tives. We  know  that  "the  matured 
Judgment"  of  many  men,  Conservative 
and  Liberal,  differs  widely  from  that 
of  Mr.  Ctiamberlain.  They  cannot 
doubt  that  if  his  advice  be  followed, 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  de- 
stroying, after  a  few  hours  of  one-sided 
debate,  the  labors  of  many  months  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  will  there,  at 
all  events,  be  passionately  resented.  It 
Is  not  wise  to  run  violently  counter  to 
what  may  be  called  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  every  House  of  Commons  that 
ever  sat  at  Westminster.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords  has  never 
himself  eat  in  the  other  House.  Still, 
he  has  had  very  long  experience  of  af- 
fairs, and  has  shown  himself  a  wise 
and  prudent  statesman,  likely  to  be 
averse  from  violent  courses.  Are  the 
counsels  of  prudent  men  to  be  over- 
lK>me  by  Irresponsible  party  clamor,  a 
letter 'from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the 
shouts  of  a  great  gathering  at  Birming- 
ham? 

If  so,  the  action  of  the  Lords  will,  of 
course,    be   represented   all   over    the 


Kingdom  as  an  attack  upon  the  hith- 
erto acknowledged  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now  there  is, 
we  rejoice  to  think,  a  widespread  sen- 
timent throughout  England  of  loyalty 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  insti- 
tution. Doubtless  an  occasional  House 
of  Commons,  as  in  past  times  an  occa- 
sional Sovereign,  has  done  little  to  en- 
hance a  sentiment  of  respect  or  attach- 
ment to  itself;  but  Just  as  loyalty  to 
the  throne  was  never  destroyed  in  the 
breasts  of  Englishmen  by  the  occa- 
sional imperfections  of  a  King,  so  the 
veneration  for  Parliament  (and  it  was 
the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament 
alone  with  which  the  People  were  in 
touch)  has  always  been  an  instinctive 
feeling  amongst  all  good  citizens.  No 
institutions  are  perfect;  but  there  is, 
we  venture  to  say,  throughout  the 
world  no  political  institution  in  exist- 
ence to-day,  or  of  which  history  tells 
us,  that  can  compare,  either  in  the 
homely  quality. of  usefulness  or  in  the 
splendor  of  its  great  traditions,  with 
th«>  House  of  Commons.  It  is  an  un- 
wise thing  to  ask  the  House  of  Lords 
to  abridge  the  customary  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  over  finance. 
It  is  a  reckless  thing  to  appeal  to  the 
electorate  on  such  an  issue. 

Supposing,  however,  against  what 
appear  to  be  the  probabilities,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  wins,  and  that  a  Con- 
servative majority  is  returned  at  the 
General  Election.  Mr.  Balfour  or 
Lord  Lansdowne  would,  we  presume, 
form  a  Qovemment  What  a  situation 
would  be  theirs!  The  pajrm^it  for  the 
extravagances  of  the  past,  at  present 
the  pleasing  duty  of  those  who  in- 
curred them,  would  become  the  Imme- 
diate and  most  pressing  duty  of  the 
new  Ministry.  But  the  Conservative 
minority  in  the  present  Parliament  has 
never  urged  economy.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  complained  loudly 
that  expenditure  on  the  Services  has 
been  insufllcient;  and  they  propose,  we 
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gather,  rather  to  extend  than  to  cur- 
tail the  provision  for  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions. If  so,  they  will  have  to  spend 
not  less  but  more  than  their  predeces- 
sors; that  is  to  say,  they  wUl  have  to 
raise  more  money  by  taxation  than 
even  Mr.  Asqnlth  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
GrOorge  propose  to  do.  "Oh,  there  is 
no  difficulty  about  finding  the  money!" 
used  to  be  the  tone  of  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when 
gaily  anticipating  an  annual  addition 
of  sixteen  millions  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  nation.  Has  the  Ministry  found 
it  so  simple?  It  is  quite  easy  for  Con- 
servative candidates  on  platforms  to 
say  that  we  will  make  the  Germans, 
and  the  French,  and  the  Americans 
pay  our  taxes.  But  when  we  come  to 
business  it  seems  more  than  doubtful 
whether  we  should  benefit  ourdelves  as 
purchasers  by  surrounding  our  markets 
with  toll-bars  against  those  who  want 
to  sell  to  us  and  from  whom  we  want 
to  buy.  Tariff  Reformers,  with  a 
prescience  and  a  lightness  of  heart 
worthy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself, 
turn  to  Protection;  and  their  first  step 
is  to  be  the  imposition  of  taxes,  as  Mr. 
Asqulth  points  out,  on  the  necessary 
daily  food  of  the  people.  What  a 
prospect,  we  say  again,  for  an  incom- 
ing Conservative  Government! 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
a  majority  Is  returned  to  support  Mr. 
Asqulth;  and  this  seems  the  more 
probable  result  of  a  General  Election 
fought  under  the  conditions  proposed. 
The  same  Budget  will  of  course  be  ap- 
proved by  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
and  be  presented,  possibly  with  some 
minor  changes,  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
whieh  will  then  pass  it.  It  will  be- 
come law  with  the  added  sanction  that 
comes  from  a  direct  popular  ratifica- 
tion, and  this  will  make  it  all  the  noore 
diflkult  to  amend  in  some  future  House 
of  Gonunons,  as  amended  it  most  assur- 
edly Qioght  to  be.  The  then  Opposition 
wiU  probably  contend  that  this  sacred 


measure  ought  not  to  be  touched  with- 
out a  direct  appeal  to  the  people;  and 
if  they  only  had  a  second  Chamber  of 
their  own  party,  they  would  be  able  to 
enforce  the  appeal.  Far  wiser  in  every 
respect  would  it  be  for  the  House  of 
Lords  to  follow  precedent,  and  the  pru- 
dent counsel  of  Ix)rd  Salisbury,  and 
leave  finance  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  another  Parliament  with  a 
more  skilled  financier  than  Mr.  Lloyd 
(jiorge  at  the  Exchequer,  though  rich 
men  will  probably  still  have  to  bear 
heavier  proportionate  burdens  thim 
Ihey  have  done  in  the  past,  the  grosser 
inequalities  and  arbitrary  unfairness  of 
taxation,  which  necessarily  cause  in 
men  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice  far 
keener  than  a  mere  dislike  to  pay  the 
tax-gatherers,  will  be  removed  by  the 
only  authority  capable  of  overhauling 
Uie  national  finances— the  House  of 
Commons. 

Whatever  the  issue  of  the  next  Gen- 
eral Election  may  be,  it  seems  certain 
that,  if  brought  about  in  the  way  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  ques- 
tion of  making  very  considerable 
changes  in  the  Constitution  will  be- 
come an  immediate  one.  It  could  not, 
perhaps,  in  any  case  be  deferred  much 
longer;  for  if  both  Houses  are  to  be  led 
and  to  conduct  themselves  on  strict 
party  lines  in  the  future,  we  shall  have 
a  legislative  deadlock  whenever  the 
Liberals  are  in  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  we  need  a 
checking  and  revising  Chamber  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  business  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  modem  relations  of  that 
House  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
country,  make  the  necessity  for  such  a 
Chamber  more  than  ever  apparent. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  a  reconstituted  House  of  Lords, 
and  various  schemes  have  been  tenta- 
tively put  forward  as  suggestions  for 
an  improved  second  Chamber.  There 
lias  also  been  much  vague  language 
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used  about  "The  Referendum,"  a  plan 
to  which  surely  no  one  can  have  re- 
course unless  he  has  abandoned  the 
Parliamentary  system  altogether  in  ab- 
solute despair! 

It  is  fortunate  that  at  such  a  time 
Mr.   McKechnie,   already   well   known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent commentary  on  Magna  Carta, 
has  come  forward  with  an  admirable, 
though  most  unpretending  little  book, 
to  put  clearly  before  his  readers  the 
problem  which  reformers  have  to  solve. 
It  was  written,  indeed,  before  it  had 
been    suggested    that    the    House    of 
Lords  sl^ould  make  Itself  in  any  way 
responsible   for   the   national   finance. 
Power  over  finance  is  within  the  au- 
thority of  some  second  Chambers  in 
other  countries;   conspicuously   in   the 
system  of  the  United   States,   where, 
however,   neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  of  Representatives  controls  the 
Executive.    There  the  Government  is 
placed  in  office  for  four  years  at  the 
Presidential  Election  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  In  this  country,  we  must 
repeat,  should  a  second  Chamber  ob- 
tain power  over  money  Bills,  it  would 
thereby  acquire  an  authority  over  the 
iBxecutive    Government    quite    unlike 
what  belongs  to  it  in  its  ordinary  leg- 
islative     capacity.    Englishmen      are 
doubtless  agreed  that  however  we  may 
reconstruct  our  second  Chamber,  the 
House  of  Commons  Is  to  remain  the 
first  Chamber  with  .power  to  control, 
to  continue,  and  to  dismiss  the  advisers 
of  the  King. 

Again,  most  men  are  probably  agreed 
that  there  is  no  use  in  a  second  Cham- 
ber whose  sole  function  is  to  say 
"ditto"  to  the  decrees  of  the  first.  If 
the  House  of  Lords  never  amended  or 
never  rejected  a  Bill  sent  to  it  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  liad  better  cease 
to  exist  altogether;  peers  finding  doubt- 
less, in  many  cases,  some  compensation 
for  their  "abolition"  in  the  increased  • 
infiuence  they  would  gain  from  their 


relegation  to  the  green  benches  of  "an- 
other place."  What  is  needed  is  an  ef- 
ficient checking,  restraining,  and  revis- 
ing Chamber,  to  operate  as  part  of  the 
regular  legislative  machinery  of  the 
country.  If  we  keep  in  our  machinery 
a  second  Chamber  at  all,  it  seems  child- 
ish to  get  into  a  passion  whenever  that 
part  of  the  machinery  comes  into  oper- 
ation. 

Many-  of  the  Peers  are  themselves 
quite  as  well   aware  as  other  people 
that  the  constitution  of  their  Chamber 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.    The  duties 
they  have  to  perform  are  not  always 
very  pleasant  ones.    For  the  most  part 
it  was  not  by  any  voluntary  act  of 
their  own  tliat  they  became  legislators. 
Some  have  little  inclination  to  take  part 
in  the  business  of  politics;  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  on  their  own 
account  the  majority  of  the  Peers  set 
any  great  store  on  the  "Privileges  of 
the  Peerage."     There  can  be  no  dis- 
pute that  amongst  the  600  of  whom  the 
House  of  Lords  consists  there  are  a 
large  number  of  men  whom  the  coun- 
try  would  choose,  if  it  had  the  power, 
as  members  of  a  second  Chamber,  men 
who  by  distinguished  public  service  or 
eminence  in  the  great  professions,  or 
in    the    world    of    commerce,     have 
achieved     an     outstanding     position. 
Lord    Rosebery's    Committee    of    the 
House  of  Lords  tills  year  went  so  far 
«ns  to  recommend  that  by  birth  only 
no  one  should  be  qualified  to  sit  in  that 
House;  that  the  000  should  be  reduced 
to  400  sitting  Peers,  either  qualified  by 
birth  plus  public  services,  or  elected  by 
their   brother   fie^s  after  some  such 
fashion  as  the  peers  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  whose  creations  date  earlier 
than    the   respective   Union  of   these 
kingdoms  (due  provision,  however,  be- 
ing made  for  the  representation  of  mi- 
norities).   These,  with  tiie  addition  of 
a  limited  number  of  life  Peers,  a  re- 
duced number  of  spfritual  Peers,  and 
some  representatives  of  the  Colonies, 
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would,  la  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee, provide  a  greatly  improved  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  McKechnie  states  very  shortly, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  forcibly, 
the  reasons  why  so  many  men  of  mod- 
erate politics  are  anxious  to  secure  an 
improved  second  Chamber.  The  short- 
comings of  the  House  of  Commons  it- 
self, no  less  than  the  imperfections  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  make  some  reform 
desirable.  He  examines  in  order  to 
dismiss  the  suggested  remedy  of  "The 
Referendum."  There  is  no  similarity 
between  the  conditions  here  and  in 
Switzerland: 

"When  the  Bill  comes  before  the 
Swiss  electors,  it  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  contains  all  the  amendments 
and  (compromises  which  their  united  or 
divided  wisdom  has  been  capable  of  de- 
vising. The  form  of  the  Bill  is  fixed 
and  agreed  to  by  both  Houses.  Parlia- 
ment says  to  the  nation.  Take  it  or 
leave  it  as  it  stands.  A  simple  Yes  or 
No  alone  is  asked  for.  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  proposed  to  use  the 
Referendum  in  cases  where  the  Houses 
have  disagreed.  In  such  cases  the  is- 
sue Is  rarely  a  plain  one  of  Yes  or  No. 
Further,  when  the  Houses  have  failed 
to  agree  as  to  the  substance  of  the  Bill, 
it  is  also  more  than  likely  that  they 
wonld  fail  to  agree  upon  the  exact 
form  of  the  issue  to  be  placed  before 
the  Nation.  To  allow  the  Ministry  of 
the  day,  or  (what  comes  practically  to 
the  same  thing)  to  allow  the  Parlia- 
mentary majority  in  the  Commons  to 
determine  the  exact  issue  'to  be  re- 
ferred,^ might  at  times  place  the  Cabi- 
net in  an  embarrassing  situation,  but 
would  more  frequently  end  in  depriv- 
ing the  House  of  Lords  of  all  power  of 
amendment,  leaving  them  with  no 
means  of  forcing  a  compromise  or  to 
making  their  weight  felt  in  the  Legls- 
latiire  In  any  form  whatever.  The 
Commons,  whenever  a  referendum 
seemed  inevitable — ^and  that  would  oc- 
cur whenever  the  Lords  refused  to  ef- 
face themselves — ^would  reason  log- 
ically enough,  that  the  Lower  Chamber 


plus  the  popular  vote  could  make  any 
laws  they  pleased;  would  laugh  to 
scorn  all  suggested  amendments;  and 
would  draft  the  supposed  Bill  exactly 
in  such  form  as  suited  them,  and  then 
say  to  the  Nation,  There  is  the  Bill  as 
we  have  framed  It.  If  you  do  not 
take  that  exactly  as  it  stands — how- 
ever lop-sided,  unfair,  or  extreme  you 
may  think  it — ^you  wUl  not  get  any 
Bill  at  all." 

The  electors  would,  Mr.  McKechnie 
points  out,  allow  many  bad  Bills  to 
pass  nither  than  get  no  Bill  at  all. 
Thus 

"the  House  of  Lords  reduced  to  a  neg- 
ligible quantity,  would  drop  out  alto< 
gether  of  the  practical  machinery  of 
the  Legislature,  which  would  then  con- 
sist of  two  factors — the  people's  Cham- 
ber and  the  people.  The  latter,  with 
no  opportunities  of  debate  and  no 
power  of  amendment,  could  in  no  way 
take  the  place  of  a  revising  Chamber.*' 

It  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  McKechnie 
that  he  is  always  practical  in  bis  out- 
look on  the  world  of  politics.  Imagine 
the  late  Education  Bill,  or  the  present 
Finance  Bill,  being  referred  to  the  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people — Yes  or  No! 
Anyone  who  has  any  acquaintance 
either  with  the  British  elector  or  the 
British  Act  of  Parliament  knows  that 
to  bring  them  into  such  direct  and  close 
relations  would  give  rise  to  confusion 
absolutely  beyond  description.  As  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  legislative  machin- 
ery of  the  kingdom,  the  Referendum 
cannot  take  its  place  in  the  British 
Constitution. 

The  suggestions  which  Mr.  McKech- 
nie ventures  to  throw  out  deserve  care- 
ful consideration.  He  is  for  more  thor- 
oughgoing reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  than  Lord  Rosebery*s  Commit- 
tee; though  perhaps  not  more  than 
Lord  Rosebery  himself.  In  his  view 
the  600  Peers  might  elect  200  of  their 
number  every  Parliament.  To  these 
might  be  added  life  Peers,  to  the  nnm- 
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ber  ultimately  of  200,  created  by  the 
King  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. He  would  further  recommend 
that  Bills  instead  of  being  dealt  with 
In  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
should  be  sent  before  large  Commit- 
tees, appointed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Itepreseutatives  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  chairman  of  the  political  party 
to  which  the  Administration  belongs, 
and  with  a  majority  of  that  party  on 
each  Committee: 


♦*i 


In  the  United  States  legislation  Is 
practically  the  work  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  not  of  Congress  as  a  whole.  The 
Vice-President  of  the  States  as  Speaker 
of  the  Senate  nominates  the  numbers 
of  these  Committees  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Congress,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  constitutional  convention  that 
the  President's  party  should  have  a 
bare  majority  of  one  In  each  Commit- 
tee. The  Lord  Chancellor  might  be  al- 
lowed to  perform  for  the  House  of 
Lords  a  similar  duty  on  similar  Unes, 
or  some  alternative  method  of  securing 
an  approximation  to  equality  might  be 
devised;  for  example,  by  means  of  a 
Committee  of  Selection,  to  follow  a 
precedent  set  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  should  be  strongly 
manned  Committees;  and  It  should  be 
an  essential  feature  of  the  suggested 
expedient  that  the  findings  of  the 
House  of  Lords  Committees  should 
carry  great  weight  with  them.' 


ft 


-  It  would  be,  the  author  of  the 
scheme  points  out,  an  advantage  to 
draw  some  sort  of  line  between  the  re- 
vising and  the  suspending  functions  of 
the  reformed  House.  In  matters  of 
detail,  or  where  the  House  did  not 
wish  to  make  a  stand,  the  work  of  leg- 
islation would  be  that  of  a  Committee 
where  parties  would  be  fairly  balanced, 
and  Its  work  the  House  would,  no 
doubt,  usually  confirm.  Second  read- 
ings and  matters  of  vital  principle 
woukl  be  decided  by  the  whole  House. 


Mr.  McKechnie  does  not  of  course  pro- 
fess to  put  forward  a  cut-and-dried 
scheme  for  constructing  a  new  cham- 
ber. He  merely  throws  out  sugges- 
tions; and  these  deserve  to  be  very 
carefully  considered. 

There  certainly  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  House  of  Lords  will  meet 
with  dogged  opposition  all  schemes  for 
Its  own  reform.      The  fact  is  undis- 
puted  that  the  House  as  at  present 
constitute    contains    a    majority    of 
Peers  who  are  unfitted  to  act  as  legis- 
lators,  and    who   have   acquiesced   In 
their  unfitness  by    habitually    staying 
away;  and  a  minority  both  willing  to 
act  and  well  equipped  for  the  work  of 
the  legislature  by  birth,  education,  and 
family  traditions.    This,  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Kechnie (p.  101)  very  truly,  suggests  as 
the  proper  treatment  the  retention  of 
the  fit  and  the  exclusion  of  the  unfit; 
and  he  would  trust  the  Peers  them- 
selves to  select  the  best  men  amongst 
them  rather  than  arbitrarily  lay  down 
a  list  of  "qualifications,"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  Committee.  Re- 
form can  only  properly  be  carried  out 
by  statute;  and  given  a  patriotic  desire 
on  the  part  of  leading  statesmen  to  ac- 
complish it,  there  is  nothing,  we  be- 
lieve,   in     the.    prevailing    prejudices 
amongst    the    rank-and-file    of    either 
Chamber  which  should  render  It  Impos- 
sible of  accomplishment       It  is  not 
the  wish  of  reformers  to  diminish  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  adding  to  those  of  the 
House  of  Lords.    They  do  not  wish  to 
see    the    former    become   a    National 
CouTontion.    On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  quite  content  that  the  House  of 
Lords  should  remain  the  weakest,  or 
amongst  the  weakest,  of  all  the  second 
Chambers  to  be  found  In  Europe  or 
Am^lca.      Do  not  Increase  Its  powers 
or  its  "privileges,*'  but  let  It  be  ren- 
dered. If  possible,  more  efficient  to  do 
the  work  for  which  It  is  almost  univer- 
sally agreed  that  some  second  Chamber 
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Is  required.  In  these  views  Mr.  Mc- 
Kechnie  carries  with  him  the  great  ma- 
jority of  moderate  politicians  who  have 
ever  given  the  subject  a  thought. 

It  is  in  this  way,  by  reconstructing 
and  by  patching  and  amending,  that 
the  Constitution  has  been  kept  fit  to  do 
its  work  in  the  ever-changing  condi- 
tions of  our  national  growth.  It  has 
always  hitherto  been  found  possible 
to  adapt  it  to  the  facts.  In  some  way 
or  another  this  must  be  done,  or  the 
system  will  lose  all  its  virtue.  Under 
the  same  Constitution,  the  Monarchi- 
cal, Aristocratic,  and  Democratic  ele- 
ments have  played  at  different  timei^ 
very  different  parts.  It  has,  on  the 
whole,  worked  successfully,  because 
the  Constitution  was  always  so  inter- 
preted and  used  as  to  give  expression 
to  the  facts. 

It  Is  possible,  perhaps,  that  .the  time 
may  come  when  the  form  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  we  know  it  may  travesty 
the  facts  rather  than  represent  them; 
and,  if  so,  it  will  break  down.    If,  for 
instance,  at  some  distant  day  a  Gen- 
eral   Election    ceases    to    be  the    real 
choice  of  national  representatives,  and 
liecomes  simply  the  instrumentality  by 
which    an    Executive    Government    is 
phiced  in  power  for  the  duration  of  a 
Parliament;    if    the    legislative    cham- 
bers,   (*ither   or   both,    should    become 
nothing  more  than  the  "tied  bondmen" 
«f  the  Government  of  the  day;  if  party 
discipline  comes   to  be  enforced   with 
such  rigor  that  both  sides  vote  to  or- 
der, and  all  individuality  and  initiative 
lire 'Crushed  out,  then  it  may  eventually 
be  necessary  that  the  Constitution  and 
the  facts  should  be  brought  into  con- 
formity, that  the  direct  choice  of  the 
Executive  for  a  term  of  years  should 
be  recognized  as  tlie  jiroper  function  of 
tJie  electorate,  and  that  the  Houses  of 
the  legislature  should  be  limited  to  the 
perforn^ance  of  the  somewhat  humbler 
functions  exercised  by  the  two  cham- 
bers of  the  American  Congress,  which, 
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it  will  be  remembered,  can  throw  out 
1  tills  but  not  eject  a  Ministry  from  of- 
fice. Should  that  change  ever  come 
about,  members  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  will  be  able  by  speech 
and  vote  to  indicate  more  freely  their 
real  opinions  on  the  measures  submit- 
ted to  them,  since  with  those  measures 
the  existence  of  the  Ministry  and  the 
fate  of  party  could  not  be  bound  up. 
It  may  become  necessary  some  day  to 
do  as  other  countries  and  oar  colonies 
have  done — provide  ourselves  with  a 
written   Constitution. 

These  are,  however,  speculations  as 
to  a  future  which  may  never  arrive. 
We  have  no  wish  to  see  by  the  intro- 
duction of  "plebiscite'*  or  "referen- 
dum," or  "written  Constitution"  the 
fundamental  reversal  of  principles 
upon  which  our  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions have  always  rested.  I^t  us 
rather,  if  we  can,  reform  on  the  old 
lines.  On  this  account  we  cordially 
welcome  the  suggestions  which  Mr. 
McKechnie  has  thrown  out,  and  the 
spirit  of  practical  reform  and  true  Con- 
servatism in  whicli  they  are  made. 

In  the  meantime  the  immediate  ne- 
cessities of  the  day  are  becoming  most 
urgent.  Money  must  be  obtained.  At 
this  time  of  year  the  departments 
would  usually  be  busied  In  preparing^ 
the  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the 
coming  year  to  be  laid  l>efore  the 
Mouse  of  Commons  next  session,  and  It 
would  be  in  regard  to  these  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
frame  his  financial  scheme  for  the 
year  1910-1911.  If  the  House  meets, 
after  a  General  Election,  next  Febru- 
ary or  March,  It  will  have,  in  fact,  to 
settle  the  Budg<.'ts  for  tAvo  years!  But 
difllculties  will  begin  long  before  Feb- 
ruary next  should  the  House  of  Lords 
next  month  refuse  to  pass  the  Finance 
Bill.  The  taxes  already  paid  on  the 
strength  of  a  House  of  Commons  reso- 
lution, Avhich  It  was  expected  that 
Parliament  would  ratify,  will  become 
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the  subject  of  dispute,  and  a  situatiou 
entirely  abnormal  will  have  to  be  faced 
by  the  King's  Ministers,  to  whichever 
party  they  belong.  With  a  House  of 
C!ommous  supporting  Ministers,  it 
might  not  be  vesy  dIfDcult  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  tide  over  the  next  three 
montte;  but  for  Ministers  in  office  who 
do  not  enjoy  that  confidence  the  prob- 
lem would  be  an  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult if  not  an  impossible  one. 

The  crisis  at  which  we  appear  to 
have  arrived  need  not  and  ought  not 
to  have  occurred.  It  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  extremists  of  both  parties, 
by  their  violence  of  language  on  plat- 
forms and  in  the  Press,  and  the  silent 
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acquiescene*  fft  the  large  bulk  of  mod- 
erate men  in  the  extravagances  on 
their  own  side  of  politics.  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  Finance  Bill  by  the  House 
of  Lords  involves  much  more  than 
party  tactics.  It  concerns  political 
principles  of  the  most  fundamental 
kind,  and  it  will  entail  far-reaching 
consequences.  Even  yet  it  is  not  too 
late  to  hope  that  prudent  statesman- 
ship will  regain  command  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  country  will  be  saved  from  the  im- 
passe  into  which  wilder  politicians  with 
light  hearts  and  loud  shoutings  would 
recklessly  drive  them. 


M.  JUSSERAND  ON  THE  AGE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  ♦ 


A  great  nation  is  seldom  over-mod- 
est, and  yet  it  does  seem  as  if  in  one 
department  at  least  our  compatriots 
are  unduly  self -depreciatory.  It  is  a 
rooted  superstition  that  England,  so 
sreat  in  poetry  and  fiction,  has  been 
starved  for  the  lack  of  great  critics. 
In  special  studies,  lives,  commentaries, 
and  editions  we  may  be  more  than 
able  to  hold  our  own,  so  it  is  often 
contended;  but  we  liave  had  no  Sainte- 
Beuvel  We  have  had  no  Sainte-Beuve, 
it  is  true,  but  we  have,  since  the  days 
when  Macaulay  and  Yillemain  were 
in  the  ascendant,  had  a  succession  of 
critics  fully  comparable  to  those  of 
France.  With  the  exception  of  Arnold 
and  Pater  they  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  so  academic  as  the  great  critics 
of  France.  They  liave  lost  something' 
in  respect  of  environment  and  of  the 
difference  of  taste  which  seems  in  Eng- 
land to  retard  the  acceptance  of  liter- 
ary essays  until  their  authors  have 
won  their  spurs  in  some  quite  separate 

•  **  A  Literary  Htsto^  of  the  Bngliah  People." 
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field.  In  the  event,  however,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  French  critics  of  their 
generation  are  more  alive  to-day  than 
are  Bagehot,  Symonds,  Stephen,  Hen- 
ley, Stevenson,  and  it  may  be  four  or 
five  others.  The  real  superiority  of  the 
French  is  seen,  hot  in  the  open  fields  of 
biography  and  criticism  at  all,  but  pre- 
cisely in  those  special  codes  or  treatises 
and  long  exhaustive  studies  of  partic- 
ular writers  which  need  steady  perse- 
verance, prolonged  and  arduous  toil,  in- 
genuous faith,  fervent  self-denial,  the 
discipline  of  a  strong  back  Joined  to 
that  of  an  exceptionally  subservient 
brain. 

The  same  qualities  that  are  needed 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  wonderful 
monographs  on  Burns,  Thomson, 
Crabbe,  Wordsworth,  Blake,  Coleridge, 
and  the  like,  which  French  scholars 
have  given  us  during  the  last  ten 
years,  are  indispensable  in  the  incuba- 
tion of  literary  history.  Here  again 
the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of 
French  scholars  supplies  us  with  an 
object-lesson,  from  which,  in  order  to 
achieve  its  full  salutary  effect,  the  ele- 
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ment  of  shame  should  not  be  wholly 
lacking.      For  what  do  we  see  in  the 
case  of  such  historians  of  our  literature 
as  Talne  and  M.  Jusserand?    Not  one 
or  two  years  merely,  but  a  whole  pe- 
riod of  a  life-time  devoted  to  the  la- 
borious work  of  general  preparation. 
To  see  how  seriously  Taine  estimated 
his  attempt  to  render  the  beautiful  mad- 
ness  of   sixteenth   century   poetry   in 
England — ^aerial  and  fantastic  in  the 
case  of  Spenser,  "like  soaring  on  the 
wings  of  a  beautiful  swan/'  or,  it  may 
be,  the  rapid,  tormented,  and  dazzling 
fairyland  of  Shakespearean  comedy — 
we  have  only  to  consult  the  grave  and 
enthusiastic  letters  that  he  wrote  to 
his  intimates   upon  the  solemnity   of 
his  enterprise.    By  M.  Jusserand,   in 
like  manner,  the  privilege  of  interpret- 
.    Ing  this  fairyland   to   French   readers 
has  long  been  courted.      All  his  liter- 
ary work  for  twenty  years  past  has 
t>een  shaped  to  this  end,  and  this  is, 
one  is  made  to  feel,  the  apex  of  abso- 
lutely devoted  study  and  collecting  for 
the  best  part  of  a  lifetime.      Balzac's 
parable  of  Le  Chef  d^asuvre  inoonrMi  re- 
veals to  us  the  danger  of  such  life-work 
being  overweighted  and  foundering  un- 
der the  burden  of  a  species  of  mono- 
mania; and  we  have  been  familiarized 
with  this  danger  by  the  comparative 
miss-fire  of  books  in  many  respects  so 
great     as     Oarlyle's     "Frederick     the 
Great,"  Grote's  History,  Samuel  Raw- 
eon  GflTdlnn^s  History,  and  Masson*s 
**Life  of  Milton."      The  French  writ- 
ers, fortunately,  have  recognized  at  an 
early  stage  the  enormous  difficulty  of 
vitalizing  literary  history  at  all,  and 
they  have  sacrificed,  where  necessary, 
to  this  supreme  object  of  keeping  their 
readers  variously  interested.      This  Is 
where   the    English   literary    histories 
have  markedly  failed.    Continuity  and 
variety  of  interest  have  been  sacrificed 
vemorselessly  to  suit  the  studoit's  vo- 
racity for  "facts."    Full  of  the  ezhala- 
tioiis  of  the  class-room,  the  histories  in 


most  request  are  just  herbaria  full  of 
dried  opinions  and,  if  possible,  still 
dryer  data  for  the  use  of  adolescent 
critics  in  the  examination  room.  Life 
and  humor  are  rigorously  excluded  to 
make  way  for  the  algebraic  formuUB  ap- 
plicable to  a  three  hours'  test-paper.  A 
Frenchman  could  not  be  induced  to  per- 
severe with  such  heroic  labor  upon 
such  terms. 

When  Mrs.  Thrale  was  in  Paris  in 
1785  she  tells  us  that  she  saw  PilAtre 
de  Razier  and  his  brother  go  up  in  the 
first  balloon  from  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  When  they  had  disappeared 
she  expressed  her  anxiety  as  to  whither 
they  would  be  carried,  whereupon  a 
grave  man,  a  complete  stranger.  In- 
stantly made  reply,  "Je  crois,  madame, 
qu'ils  sont  all4s,  ces  messieurs-lA,  pour 
voir  le  lieu  od  les  vents  se  forment." 
And  commenting  upon  this,  thirty  years 
later,  she  observes,  "What  fellows 
;Frenchmen  are!  and  always  have 
been!"  To  this  extent  they  are,  at 
any  rate — that,  even  in  a  history  of 
literature,  a  Frenchman  must  have  an 
opportunity  of  scintillating  now  and 
again,  and  of  saying  pretty  things 
pretty  often,  or  he  will  perish.  M. 
Jusserand,  for  instance,  cannot  demean 
himself  continuously  as  If  he  were 
boxed  up  in  a  study  and  had  nothing 
to  do  but  deal  out  and  appraise  books. 
He  refuses  to  believe  in  a  tiger  without 
a  lady,  or  a  garden  without  a  seri>ent 
He  must  show  us  how  all  this  old  lit- 
erature lived  and  throbbed  and 
moulded  and  was  modelled,  like  pot- 
ter's clay,  by  everyday  existence  in  the 
brave  days  of  Eliza  and  our  James. 
Symonds  tried  vigorously,  of  course,  to 
achieve  this  very  same  thing,  but,  as 
assuredly,  he  overcharged  the  picture. 
He  saw  everything  through  a  haze  of 
exaggeration,  lit  up  by  colors  that 
never  were  by  sea  or  land.  M.  Jusser- 
and does  it  with  a  more  finished  touch 
and  a  far  sounder  antiquarian  basis,  to- 
gether with  a  pellucid  French  clear- 
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ness  and  a  vitality  and  humor  that  are 
all  his  own.  Symonds,  as  a  writer  on 
the  English  drama,  was  obsessed  by  the 
overture;  Jusserand  gives  us  the  whole 
banquet  from  the  eggs  of  Lyly  to  the 
apples  of  Shirley.  The  relation  of  the 
present  volume,  it  may  here  be  stated, 
to  the  French  original  of  1904  is  delib- 
erately obscured  by  the  method  of  pub- 
lication. No  information  is  supplieil 
as  to  the  translator,  the  changes  ef- 
fected, or  the  progress  anticipated. 
The  present  volume,  of  Just  over  640 
pages,  is  the  third  of  the  English  ver- 
sion, and  it  covers  five  chapters  only 
(V. — IX.)  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
'^Historic  Litt6raire  du  Peuple  Anglais. 
De  la  Renaissance  tl  la  Guerre  Civile," 
issued  from  the  Librairie  de  Paris  In 
1904  in  094  closely  printed  pages.  The 
chapters  in  the  original,  dealing  with 
the  Reformation,  the  Tudor  Monarchy, 
with  Spenser  and  the  poets,  the  novel- 
ists, historians,  and  critics,  have  al- 
ready been  packed  away  into  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  translation.  The 
third  volume  In  its  English  dress  sheds 
the  chronological  table  ("Memento  His- 
torique"),  but  assumes  a  frontispiece 
(the  Southwark  entrance  to  London  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  after  Visscher),  a 
considerable  number  of  new  and  perti- 
nent footnotes,  and  a  greatly  improved 
index.  There  are  some  additions  to  the 
text,  such  as  the  account  of  the  com- 
mission given  to  Shakespeare  by  the 
Earl  of  Rutland  to  devise  an  impresa 
for  the  Whitehall  tilting  on  the  King's 
IMrthday  of  1G13;  but  these  appear  to 
be  exceptional.  The  new  work  Is  dove- 
tailed into  the  old  with  dexterity,  and 
the  prwluctlon  of  the  translation  as  n 
whole  l€»aves  nothing  to  be  desired,  un- 
less it  be  a  little  less  secretlveness  in 
informing  the  reader  In  w^hat  respects 
the  new  version  differs  from  the 
French  of  1904.  M.  Jusserand  is  fre- 
quently in  a  position  to  correct  his  Eng- 
lish pre<lecessors — Symonds,  for  exam- 
ple, in  his  extravagant  pretension  that 


the  chronicle  play  was  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land; but  the  predominant  feature  of 
this  book,  as  it  now  appears,  is  not 
novelty,  or  profundity,  or  controversial 
energy,  but  in  an  especial  degree 
brightness,  lucidity,  point,  perspicacity, 
modernity,  but,  above  all,  vivacity. 

The  start  of  the  present  volume  U 
a  brilliant  one  for  M.  Jusserand  knowa 
all  the  approaches  to  the  Elizabethan 
theatre  incomparably  well.    First,  we 
have  Broker  Henslow,  dealing  In  play  a 
as  an  outside  broker  of  to-day  deals  lu 
Rertha«    or    Kaffirs,    suppressing  the 
price  as  often  as  he  can,  so  that  he  may 
charge  double  to  the  players  within. 
Then  the  midday-ordinary,  haunted  by 
the  wits  and  play-critics  of  the  hour» 
who  get  their  dinner  in  exchange  for 
their  poM'ers  of  entertainment  and  suc- 
cessful     demonstration     of     **What*s 
What"    The  consequent  squabble  with 
the  watermen,   the  flogging  of  many 
oars,  and  the  ''roaring"  of  the  gallants 
who  exhibit  their  importance  by  the 
bigness    of    their    oaths — "Row,    row,, 
row,  a  pox  on  you,  row!"    All  is  bus- 
tle   on    the    Bankslde.     Even    In    the 
lord's  room  "much  new  satin  smoth- 
ered to  death";  and.  In  the  gallery,  au 
Ill-flavored  crowd  of  stinkards,  ground- 
lings,  or  penny -knaves  are  packed  like 
seeds  in  a  sunflower.    The  eclectic  gal- 
lants go  first  Into  the  yard  and  carry 
their  eye  through  every  gallery.  "Then 
like  unto  ravens,"  says  Gosson,  "where 
I  hey  spye  the  can'lon,  thither  they  flye 
and  press  as  neare  to  the  fairest  as 
they    can    and    give    them    plpplnes.*^ 
'i'he  throng  was  probably  more  parti- 
colored than  a  modern  house.     The  at- 
traction that  maguetiased  It  had  sprung 
up,  like  the  virtuosity  of  our  modern 
"Halls,"  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen« 
tury.       To  put  it  on  its  very  lowest 
level,  it  is  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  history  of  human  entertainment. 
M.  Jusserand  makes  us  feel  all  this  am- 
ply   before   we    come    to    the   spring. 
Every  statoment  is  supported  by  refer- 
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ences  to  chapter  and  verse  in  accord- 
ance with  the  strict  letter  of  the  tradi- 
tion inherited  from  Beljame.  As  re- 
^rds  pedals  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  historic  present  is  generally  kept 
down.  The  color  is  not  less  vivid  than 
in  a  history  painting  by  Mr.  Abbey. 
These  "effects*'  will  influence  readers 
differently;  but  of  conscious  or  deliber- 
ate exaggeration  they  will  have,  in  all 
these  pages,  exceedingly  little  to  com- 
plain. 

The  audience  in  a  sense  was  the  con- 
ddtion  and  centre  of  all  these  specta- 
cles, and  M.  Jusserand  does  well  to  en- 
able us  to  picture  it.    He  has  his  pre- 
];>osseBsions,  of  course,  and  some  of  his 
old    theories    (which    he    might    have 
adapted    as    a    prophylactic    against 
Taine's  theory  of  English  nationality); 
he  thinks,  for  instance,  that  he  can 
analyze  the  three  race-layers  at  work 
in  an  Elizabethan  audience.    The  read- 
iness of  speech  of  the  Celts,  the  lyri- 
cism and  gravity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  inquiring,  ingenious,  and  practical 
minds  of  the  bullet-headed  Anglo-Nor- 
mans.   Saxon  seriousness  and  Norman 
irony  combined  to  make  English  hu- 
mor.   This  is  excellent,  especially  from 
a  grave  writer  such  as  M.  Jusserand, 
who    can    hardly    find    words    severe 
enough    for    those    who   collect   facts 
merely  to  bolster  up  preconceived  theo- 
ries.     A  vast  amount  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre 
is  derived  from  erratic  generalizations. 
One  of  the  most  useful  of  these  is  one 
specially   dear  to  a   Frenchman.       It 
deals  with  the  sense  of  measure,  the 
self-restraint,  the  art  of  selection,  the 
desire  to  concentrate  attention  on  one 
single,  central  point,  with  other  sedate 
and  refined  tastes  common  to  the  Latin 
races,  but  wholly  absent  from  the  An- 
glo-Celtic     or      Saxo-Norman      blend. 
Though  chronologically  hopeless,  Scott 
in  KenUvorth  is  artistically  correct  in 
representing  Elizabeth  as  torn  by  the 
distracting   claims    of   playhouse    and 


bear-garden.    What     the     Elizabethan 
crowd  thirsted  for  was  strong  emotion. 
It  is  true  enough  that  it  had  little  sense 
of  form,  no  idea  of  unity  worth  speak- 
ing about.    Tragical  and  bloody  sights, 
heroic  utterance,  noise,  surprising  oc- 
currences, dogs,  horses,  starvelings  or 
living  skeletons,  fat  men,  ghosts,  coarse 
scenes  with  servants,  foundlings,  dis- 
guises,    gory     heads     and     chopping- 
blocks,  strong  patriotic  or  topical  al- 
lusions— here   you    have   the   kind   of 
theatrical  fare  for  which  the  souls  of 
the     Elizabethans     craved.       In     the 
early  days  there  was  nothing  to  make 
a  play  so  sure  as  a  fine  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play   of    murder    as    a  finale.    Kyd's 
Solynian  and  Peraeda  affords  a  conspic- 
nons  example.       First  Amurath   kills 
Haleb,   then    Soliman  kills    Amurath. 
Erastus  is  strangled,  Soliman  kills  tlie 
two  janissaries  that  strangle  Erastus, 
two  false  witnesses  are  thrown  from  a 
high  tower  on  the  stage,  the  lord  mar- 
shal is  killed,  Soliman  kills  Perseda, 
then   }^asiIico,  then  Piston,   and  then 
takes  poison  himself.    "Moonshine  and 
Lion  are  left  to  bury  the  dead."    Even 
this  record  is  beaten  in  The  Battell  of 
AUxjusar,  or  in  Marlowe's  Rich  J^ew  of 
malta,  where  Barabas,  after  blowing 
up    a    whole    army    and   poisoning    a 
whole  convent  is  boiled  to  death  in  a 
caldron   before   our   eyes.      The  pur- 
veyance of  all  this  to  the  public  by 
an    elaborate    machinery    of    common 
play-plotters,  farceurs,  artisans  of  dia- 
logue, and  other  engineers  duly  commis- 
sioned by  the  rival  producers  and  pre- 
senters of  IGOO  is   admirably  worked 
out  by  M.  Jusserand. 

He  makes  a  valiant  effort  to  gal- 
vanize the  facts  of  Shakespeare's  per- 
sonal career  into  a  semblance  of  in- 
terest. The  absence  of  internal  light 
and  the  encroachment  of  bibliography 
upon  biography  make  this  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  his  work.  It  is  here, 
more  than  anywhere,  that  he  is  writing 
for   a    distinctively    French    audience. 
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A  Midsummer  Nighfa  Dream,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
nppeal  to  him  in  the  fullest  possible 
sense.  Twelfth  Night,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is,  perhaps  the  favorite 
among  all  the  comedies  in  England, 
seems  to  him  orerpadded  with  buffoon- 
ery. From  the  Russian  peasant  who 
said  that  Hamlet  could  not  make  up 
his  mind,  that  was  why  he  talked  so 
much,  to  the  cowboy  who  listened  awe- 
struck to  Polonius's  advice  about  quar- 
rels, from  the  cowboy  to  the  Baconian, 
who  detects  a  mystic  significance  in 
the  title,  the  attraction  of  Hamlet  is 
universal,  and  M.  Jusserand  submits  to 
It  The  terror  and  remorse  of  Macbeth 
seem  to  him  appalling.  But  he  cannot 
away  with  King  Lear.  He  laments  the 
exchange  of  these  Stormy  Night's  Phan- 
tasms for  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dreams  of  an  earlier  and  happier  day. 
His  remarks  on  King  Lear  are  interest- 
ing from  their  flat  contradiction  of 
Lamb'Sb  The  horror  here,  he  main- 
tains, Is  so  continuous  that  it  forces 
us  to  perceive  that  the  darkness  is  arti- 
ficial. Our  conscience  revolts  and  con- 
victs the  author  of  play-acting  horrors 
to  order. 

As  regards  the  sonnets,  M.  Jusserand 
Is  too  polite  to  say  that  the  dominant 
theories  on  the  subject  are  a  mere  mass 
of  assumption  and  guessing,  but  that  is 
evidently  what  he  means.  He  main- 
tains the  agnostic  position  that  "Mr: 
W.  H."  is  a  genuine  addressee  of  the 
sonnetteer,  but  a  personality  unknown, 
with  great  spirit  'Something  mor- 
bid exhales  from  these  poems."  M. 
Jusserand  is  an  unfriend  to  Bacon,  de- 
scribing his  work  as  valuable,  but  de- 
ceptive, gardens  offering  paper  fiowers 
and  artificial  ornaments,  and  the  whole 
effect  strikes  him  as  "Cunning's  La- 
bor's Lost"  His  merit  Is  universally 
admired,  he  is  related  to  the  highest  In 
the  realm,  his  counsels  are  full  of  rec- 
ognized wisdom;  and  yet,  his  fortune 
progresses  very  slowly.      He  has  the 


best  theories  in  the  world  for  pleas- 
ing, but  does  not  please;  he  only  half 
pleases;  his  ideas  are  deemed  Interest- 
ing, but  not  his  person.  This  Dr.  Fell 
theory  is  ingenious,  but  it  hardly 
seems  to  do  justice  to  the  profound,  as 
apart  from  the  plausible,  sides  of  Ba- 
con's speculation.  Bacon  owed  much 
to  Montaigne,  but  It  is  doubtful  If  this 
debt  should  be  extended,  as  by  M.  Jus- 
serand (on  p.  491),  to  Overbury  and  the 
"characters."  Their  first  debt  was 
surely  due  to  Theophrastus,  and  the 
second  to  his  translator  of  1592,  Isaac 
Casaubon. '  The  last  two  chapters  are 
in  some  respects  rath^  sketchier  than 
those  which  have  gone  bfore.  In  the 
section  dealing  with  Shakespeare's 
Posthumous  Fame,  M.  Jusserand  is 
completely  at  home  and  selects  with  a 
very  apparent  mastery.  He  tells  us, 
for  Instance,  not  all  the  strange  places 
in  which  the  great  name  may  be 
found,  but  the  strange  omissions  and 
the  singular  perversions  of  a  nascent 
celebrity.  The  great  reputations  of 
Pope,  Johnson,  and  Qarrick  blow  the 
spark  into  a  fiame.  A  new  Flaubert 
might  add  a  delectable  chapter  to  "Bon- 
vard  et  Pficuchet"  on  the  subject  of 
Shakespeare  critics,  quarrelling  as  to 
whether  a  given  reading  is  a  miracle— 
or  a  misprint;  whether  Shakespeare's 
classical  learning  is  that  of  Scallger  or 
Smith  minor.  By  successive  stages 
fluflaciently  amusing  to  trace,  Shakes- 
peare becomes  a  religion,  with  holy 
places,  bonzes,  ritual,  schism,  heretics, 
modernists,  and  excommunications. 
The  ambassador  Informs  us  impres- 
sively that  a  Royal  princess  of  the 
house  of  Plantagenet  went  on  her 
knees  at  the  threshold  of  the  house 
Shakespeare  is  alleged  to  have  been 
born  in  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  that  a 
European  sovereign  has  translated 
some  of  the  plays,  and  that  a  Buropean 
prince  has  played  the  title  r6le  In 
JlanUetl 
It  is  rare  to  encounter  an  individual 
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who  can  write  and  speak  equally  well. 
Critic  and  historian  must  to  some  extent 
be  mutually  ezclualve.  The  social  his- 
tory of  literature  Is  M.  Jusserand's  spe- 
cialty. He  Is  capable,  one  may  sus- 
]>ect,  of  leaving  a  critical  theory  sus- 
pended In  the  air  If  he  sees  his  way  to 
obtaining  some  picturesque  new  facts 
or  the  chance  of  manipulating  some  old 
ones  In   an  entirely  new  way.       We 

The  Times. 


may  have  overlooked  one  or  two  slight 
blemishes  in  his  book  arising  out  of 
this  idlosyncracy.  When,  however,  he 
reflects  on  the  portentously  dull  books 
which  have  done,  and  are  doing,  serv- 
ice in  this  department  of  literature  and 
then  casts  his  eye  over  this  volume,  the 
gentle  reader  wUl,  we  dare  be  sworn, 
readily  condone  the  offence. 


AS  IT  HAPPENED. 

BOOK  III. 
THE  CBANOES  OF  TOWN, 


CHAPTER  I. 

TBS  HOMB-OOKINe  OF  SUSAN. 

The  December  day  was  far  spent 
when  the  Chester  stage  drew  In  un- 
der the  archway  of  Blossom's  Inn, 
Lawrence  Lane,  Cheapsida  Sue, 
weary  as  she  was,  and  shaken  by  the 
Jar  of  the  cobbles  during  the  last  two 
miles  of  the  Journey,  was  aroused  to 
curiosity  by  the  vivid  life  of  such  a 
city  as  she  had  never  conceived  of  as 
possible.  She  hardly  heard,  for  the 
rattle  of  the  stones,  the.  dry  advice  of- 
fered to  her,  and  to  the  other  lady  pas- 
senger, by  the  dean  who  had  ridden  in- 
side since  Lichfield,  nor  the  "Oh.  las!" 
and  "Did  ye  evers?"  thrown  off  by  the 
woman  at  her  side,  a  person  in  widow's 
weeds,  still  young  and  fresh-looking, 
the  latest  addition  to  their  company, 
who  had  got  in  at  St.  Albans.  What 
part  of  her  mind  the  girl  could  disen- 
tangle ftom  the  distracting  lights  and 
cries,  the  driving,  hurrying  crowds,  the 
horses'  heads  at  the  window,  and  the 
occasional  grinding  of  wheel  against 
wheel,  was  engrossed  by  the  low- 
pitched,  almost  tender  farewells 
breathed  into  her  ear  by  the  Irishman 
when  an  interval  of  darker  street  per- 
mitted the  confidence.  His  manner 
had  grown  strangely  friendly  upon 
this,  the  last  day  of  their  Journey.   She 


had  never  known  the  like  from  one  of 
his  sex,  and  whether  she  would  or  no, 
the  woman's  lore,  the  mother-wisdom, 
of  her  hostess  of  the  QrUfin,  put  reso- 
lutely and  even  hotly  away  so  often,  re- 
curred and  found  lodgment  in  her  lit- 
tle bosom.  All  unsuspected  by  herself, 
her  imagination  had  been  fed  by  care- 
fully graduated  advances,  the  Intru- 
sions of  a  masculine  Influence  against 
which  she  had  at  first  arisen  with  In- 
stinctive virginal  repulsion.  Later  she 
had  contended  lees  strongly,  and  with 
flutterings  of  advance  and  recoil  had 
listened  and  had  given  ground;  yet,  at 
whiles  she  was  displeased  with  her 
eyes  and  her  ears  for  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, and  upbraided  her  blameless  self 
by  night  for  small  civilities  conceded 
during  the  day's  Journey;  some  traitor- 
ous, ancestral  voice  meanwhile  within 
her  excusing  her  complaisance. 

There  had  been  small  tenta/tive  pre- 
sumptions upon  his  part  before  the 
presence  of  the  Lichfield  clergyman  im- 
posed a  restraint  upon  his  gallantries, 
and  since.  At  some  inn  by  the  road, 
at  which  a  stop  had  been  made  for 
lunch,  a  young  Scots  gentleman  await- 
ing meons  to  reach  London,  but  dls- 
api)ointcd  of  a  seat  in  the  Chester 
stage,  hnd  sate  at  their  table.  The 
youth  was  tall,  lean,  and  high-featured» 
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courteous  and  well  maimered,  but  for 
some  reason  the  Major  had  thought 
proper  to  snub  him. 

The  girl,  drawn  Instinctively  towards 
the  one  person  of  her  age,  had  accepted 
some  trivial  service  at  his  hands,  but 
had  not  repeated  her  civility,  seeing 
that  the  men  would  have  been  at  one 
anotber*s  throats  with  but  little  en- 
couragement Not  that  the  Scot 
brawled:  he  left  what  words  passed 
to  the  Irishman,  ruling,  if  not  content- 
'  ing  liimself,  with  a  labored  and  vigilant 
politeness. 

It  was  after  this  scene.  In  which 
Tighe  had  not  shown  to  advantage, 
that  the  girl  had  passed  an  almost  si- 
lent day  In  his  company,  but  had  been 
touched  by  his  penitence  towards  even- 
iug,  and  relented  so  far  as  to  reply  to 
him. 

But  what  excellent  company  he  had 
been  upon  the  whole!  how  various, 
how  amusing!  His  stories  of  service 
—  for  he  had  made  no  secret  of  his 
profession — had  alternately  horrified 
and  fascinated.  His  (supposed)  dis- 
ablement had  moved  her  pity.  What 
«»xtraordinary  creatures  were  men! 

Since  the  small,  tree-embowered  ca- 
thedral village,  with  its  three  ruddy, 
weather-eaten  spires,  where  the  clergy- 
man joined  them,  Mr.  Tighe,  as  Sue  be- 
lieved the  Irishman  to  be,  had  adopted 
a  demeanor  of  gentle  taciturn  cour- 
tesy. But,  once  upon  this  last  evening, 
she  had  found  him  pressing  her  hand. 
Her  own  had  been  instantly  with- 
drawn, but  the  experience  had  flut- 
tered, alarmeil,  and,  must  it  be  ad- 
mitted:— amused  her.  The  warmth, 
tlie  weight,  the  muscular  vibration  of 
those  great  fingers  wakened  within  her 
thoughts  of  she  knew  not  what.  She 
tingled  and  shrank,  and,  withal,  smiled 
In  the  friendly  darkness.  It  would  be 
soon  over  now. 

A  man  and  a  woman! — the  simplic- 
ity of  the  primal  relation,  its  necessity. 
Its  universality  strike  one  silent.      Yet 


narrowly  considered,  you  shall  find 
plentiful  exceptions  to  its  rule,  the 
antique  Rule  of  Two,  deficiency  upon 
this  hand,  excess  upon  the  other,  mis- 
fits that  pass  muster,  sound  workman- 
ship tossed  aside.  Here,  for  example, 
stands  me  a  natural  good  fellow, 
seemly,  frank,  and  brave,  a  man's  man, 
and  what  is  more,  a  leader  of  men,  in 
whom,  for  some  reason  Inexplica- 
ble, women  see  naught,  with  whom  the 
good  and  the  bad  of  the  sex  will  have 
nothing  to  say  or  to  do.  And,  here 
again,  stands  me  his  counterpart,  a 
man  whom  men  instinctively  distrust, 
a  little  contemptible,  shuffling  rat  of  a 
fellow,  say — or,  Just  a  "poor  so-and- 
so,"  or,  eay  again,  a  strapping,  presum- 
ing mass  of  manhood  with  a  manner 
objectionable  to  his  kind;  all*s  one,  big 
or  little,  he  has  sorcery,  the  touch  In- 
communicable, and  women,  old  and 
young,  gentle  and  simple,  good  and  bad 
alike,  are  sensible  to  the  charm;  both 
those  who  resist  and  those  who  yield 
must  admit  the  mystic  drawing.  And 
of  this  fellowship  was  the  Irishman. 

Suddenly  they  were  at  their  Jour- 
ney's end,  a  city  Inn-yard  at  night,  a 
scene  of  bewildering  bustle  and  sound. 
The  steps  were  down,  the  insides  were 
alighting,  and  ^ue  must  leave  the  warm 
confinement  of  the  vehicle  that  had 
grown  so  familiar  to  her;  no  home, 
but  a  refuge  of  a  sort,  and  the  only 
one  she  knew  In  this  turmoil.  She  must 
out  and  take  her  stand  amid  a  crowd 
of  rough,  strange,  preoccupied  men- 
folk, each  pushing  and  crying  his  own 
concerns.  Oh,  the  rudeness  of  ostlers 
dragging  pairs  of  steaming  horses  by 
their  heads!  Oh,  the  incivility  of  por- 
ters, with  their  "By  yer  leave,  ma- 
dams!" elbowing  one  another  aside,  and 
thrusting  off  interlopers.  The  pres- 
sure, the  confusion,  well-nigh  be- 
numbed the  faculties  of  this  gently 
bred  country  girl. 

The  lady-passenger  had  perfunctorily 
wished   her  well;   the  dean   had  said 
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"'Dear,  dear,"  and  had  exclaimed  upon 
the  remissness  of  her  friends,  but 
without  proffering  practical  assistance. 
She  had  satisfied  coachman  and  guard. 
She  had  lost  Mr.  Tlghe.  "Stand  where 
ye  are,"  he  had  bidden  her;  "you 
will  certainly  be  met;  your  aunt  (It  Is 
jour  aunt,  Is  It  not?)  your  aunt  will  be 
sending  a  coach  for  you,  that  is  cer- 
tain." He  had  bowed  low  and  gone, 
the  last  of  him  being  a  glimpse  of  his 
tall  figure  in  chat  with  that  Insignifi- 
cant long-nosed  young  man  who  had 
used  the  seat  beside  the  driver.  But 
no  one  had  come.  She  was  beset  by 
I)orters  capping  to  her,  offering  their 
services  in  this  queer,  new,  dipt  Jargon 
of  theirs.  A  blackamoor  accosted  her, 
l>edlzened  in  blue  liveries — the  creature 
was  plainly  in  drink.  She  turned  from 
him:  he  was  clouted  and  sent  about 
his  business  In  tears.  A  big-red-faced 
fellow  was  beside  her  in  battered  tri- 
oome  and  long  drab  riding-coat,  with  n 
multiplicity  of  shoulder  capes,  "Miss 
Travis,"  said  he  (the  fellow  had  her 
name),  "I  be  sent  by  yer  haunt.  This 
jere  yer  trunk.  Ho,  come  along  o'  me. 
my  lady."  Sue  accompanied  him, 
doubting  nothing. 

The  coach  drew  up  before  an  unlit 
house  in  an  Ill-lit  street.  The  driver 
having  thumped  the  door  with  his 
whip-stock,  threw  down  the  step.  He 
had  put  down  her  trunk  beneath  th(> 
iron  link  extinguisher,  and  turned  upon 
her  demanding  his  fare.  The  man*s 
haste  and  rapacity  startled  her,  as  with 
fingers  as  yet  unused  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  silk-net  purse  with  its  two 
«teel  rings,  she  fumbled  In  the  half- 
light  She  had  seen  another  coach 
leave  the  adjoining  house  as  they  ap- 
proached, and  now  a  third  was  turning 
the  comer  of  the  street.  The  man's 
Impatience  grew,  his  demeanor  lost  the 
last  trace  of  civility,  he  would  have  her 
look  quick  and  not  keep  an  honest  man 
in  the  street  all  night:  madams  should 
know  where  to  put  their  hands  upon 


their  fares.  *Twas  a  crown  he  would 
take,  not  a  copper  less,  "swop-me-bob" 
(whatever  that  might  imply).  He 
cursed  what  she  timidly  offered  for  an 
(unblessed)  half-bull,  demanded  more, 
snatched  at  the  purse,  and  missing  it, 
gripped  her  wrist.  Rapid  steps  were 
approaching,  her  heart  sank,  she  did 
not  cry  out;  she  was  In  the  hands  of 
ihe  Philistines,  and  still  her  aunt's  door 
remained  closed.  Her  adversary,  red- 
olent of  beer  and  onions,  hung  over 
her,  swearing  and  shaking  her.  Next 
moment  he  was  tumbling  in  the  ken- 
nel and  Mr.  Tlghe  stood  over  him.  He 
silently  picked  from  the  pavement  the 
coin  the  creature  had  let  fall,  and  as 
the  other  had  arisen  and  was  breathing 
battle,  sprang  at  him  and  struck  him 
again  and  yet  again.  The  girl  stood 
trembling  upon  the  doorstep,  watching 
the  men,  both  tall  and  not  Ill-matched 
— the  coachman  the  better  with  his 
fists — ^beating  one  another  beneath  a 
hanging  oil-lamp.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  determined  onslaught  of  her  cham- 
pion had  prevailed,  the  ruffian  fell  a 
second  time,  and  whilst  lying  was 
soundly  drubbed  by  his  conqueror,  who 
seemed  wholly  overmastered  by,  his 
passion.  But  the  street  was  arousing, 
doors  were  opened  upon  the  chain,  and 
some  one  from  an  upper  window 
sprang  a  rattle  to  call  the  watch.  Then, 
out  of  the  ring  of  darkness  around  the 
fighters,  stooped  a  pair  of  long  arms, 
and  Mr.  Tlghe's  wrists  were  caught  in 
a  grip  more  powerful  than  his  own. 
Fortunately  for  himself  and  for  Sue's 
ears,  he  was  breathless,  and  before  he 
could  recover  his  speech,  his  captor  ad- 
dres.sed  him  In  slow,  grave  tones,  as 
of  a  man  measuring  his  words. 

"Thee  has  done  enough  .  .  .  Let 
thy  man  be.  .  .  .  No,  I  am  not  of 
his  gang,  nor  of  thine;  but  Just  for 
peace.  .  .  .  Up  and  off  with  thee, 
driver!" 

The  fallen  man,  who  had  been  cov- 
ering his  ear  with  his  arm,  arose,  and 
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finding  his  enemy  in  irons,  so  to  say, 
wiped  his  mouth  upon  his  cuff,  and  get- 
ting to  his  box,  drove  off,  whipping 
hard. 

But  the  most  of  this  Sue  had  not 
seen.  When  her  deliverer  was  over- 
powered, as  she  supposed  by  some  con- 
federate villain,  all  that  she  had  ever 
heard  told  of  the  lawlessness  of  the 
streets  of  London  came  back  to  her. 
Shrieking  her  best,  she  b^at  upon  the 
door  with  her  little  hands,  nor  ceased 
until,  to  her  amazement,  she  heard  be- 
hind her  Mr.  Tighe*s  jolly  laugh,  and 
judged  things  to  be  less  serious  than 
her  fears  had  held  her  to  suppose. 

She  turned,  her  coach  was  gone,  an- 
other was  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
adjoining  house.  Mr.  Tighe,  some- 
what breathless,  but  in  evident  good 
humor,  was  beaming  down  upon  a  man 
of  less  stature  than  himself  but  of 
more  considerable  girth  and  reach,  a 
«hort-legged  person  of  middle  age  (old 
he  seemed  to  Sue  by  his  grizzled  chin) 
a  mariner  by  his  sea-boots  and  frock, 
the  salient  features  of  his  square  figure 
being  a  pair  of  long  and  massive  arms 
which  hung  elliptically  clear  of  his 
sides. 

Did  the  ghrl  take  in  all  this  at  a 
glance?  I  know  not  We  are  per- 
cipient of  far  more  at  a  momentary 
view  than  we  could  reproduce  in  words 
of  description,  yet  not  of  more  than 
may  recur  to  memory  after  an  interval. 
The  child  was  conscious  of  the  prox- 
imity of  a  new  male  personality  of  a 
reposeful  carriage,  which  somehow  re- 
assured her,  she  could  not  have  said 
why.  Instinct  came  into  play.  Why 
does  a  baby  cease  crying  when  sud- 
denly placed  in  the  large,  firm  hands 
of  a  man? 

That  Tighe,  or  Boyle,  should  have 
submitted  without  resentment  to  the 
active  interference  of  a  stranger,  a 
common  person,  too,  and  should  have 
accepted  the  position  with  good  humor, 
may  seem  out  of  his  character.    But 


the  man  was  no  fool.  When  first 
gripped  he  had  supposed  himself  in  the- 
hands  of  an  enemy,  and  had  put  forth 
his  whole  strength',  nor  doubted  of  in- 
stant success.  Hi«  effort  had  failed^ 
and  simultaneously  he  was  aware  of 
the  coachman's  flight,  and  that  who- 
ever was  holding  him  was  his  master 
and  well-wisher,  whom  to  resist  was. 
folly.  His  forced  laugh  of  acquies- 
cence earned  him  instant  liberty  and. 
restored  his  equanimity,  for  the  public- 
ity of  a  street  broil  was  no  part  of  hl£p 
scheme.  Sue,  beating  upon  the  door^ 
had  seen  nothing;  neighbors,  disap- 
pointed of  their  sensation,  were  closing* 
casements;  he  was  impatient  to  be 
alone  with  the  lady. 

**I  have  to  thank  ye  for  saving  me- 
from  basting  a  very  paltry  fellow,  sir; 
one  who  would,  as  I  think,  have  been 
none  the  worse  for  a  sound  thumping. 
But  let  that  pass;  ye  meant  kindly,  and 
now  I'll  be  bidding  ye  good-night"  He 
drew  himself  up  grandly. 

•*Yah,  yah,  bor, — ^what  of  the  young- 
'ooman?"  replied  the  other,  in  quiet,, 
matter-of-fact  tones,  queerly  nasal  and 
new  to  Sue*s  ear.  Any  previous  rela- 
tionship between  this  Irishman  and  the 
lady  was  not  in  the  mariner's  mind. 
He  conceived  himself  as  much  inter- 
ested in  her  as  was  the  other,  and  ap- 
proached her,  checking  an  involuntary 
movement  of  liis  hand  to  his  hat-brim. 

"Oh„  is  it  all  over?  Is  he  gone? 
What  a*  rude  man!  Oh,  Mr.  Tighe, 
how  can  I  thank  you?  What  a  chance 
that  you  were  so  near.  And  he  said 
that  this  was  my  aunt's — Miss  Dray- 
cotfs.      But  I  can  make  no  one  hear."' 

"Miss  Draycott's,  madam?  But  she 
is  gone.  There  now.  Did  not  ye  get 
the  news  in  time?  Lawks,  now! — 
that's  a  pity  not  to  have  heard." 

This  fell  from  a  woman  at  the  door 
of  the  adjoining  house,  an  elderly  per- 
son, thin  and  long-faced,  with  a  nar- 
row-bridged, drawn-out  nose,  squared 
at  the  tip  over  a  wide-lipped  protuber- 
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ant  moutb,  an  arrangement  of  feature 
suggesting  a  cow.  Her  hair  was  in  pa- 
pers, a  misshapen  p<ipillotte  over  each 
ear  heightened  the  resemblance.  Thus 
thought  one  half  of  Susan's  mind, 
while  the  other  half  refused  to  grap- 
ple with,  or  face,  impending  calamity. 
The  curl-paper  over  one  ear  was  com- 
ing undone.  "The  cow/*  thought  Sue, 
"the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn!  Oh, 
I  must  laugh."  . 

"Are  you  young  Miss  Travis?"  asked 
the  woman,  the,  curl-papers  shaking 
themselves  with  a  mournful  rustle. 
"Ah,  deary  me,  but  ye  come  too  late, 
miss.  Your  poor  auntie  was  buried  a 
week  ago." 

"I  know;  but  it  was  three  weeks 
since,  at  Chester.  I  come  from  Ches- 
ter," answered  the  girl,  sobering  her^ 
self  with  an  effort,  and  now  finding 
tears  in  the  business. 

"Unfort'n't  young  person!  How's 
any  one  to  tell  her?  I  know  nothink  of 
Chester,  my  dear;  'twas  here,  next 
door,  down  them  steps  as  you  be  a- 
standln'  on,  as  yer  pore  auntie,  Miss 
Draycott,  was  took  last  Tuesday  as 
ever  was— in  her  coffin,  yes.  Pore 
soul,  'twas  somethink  suddint,  and  she 
made  a  hard  end  of  it,  you  bein'  much 
on  her  mind.  *My  pore,  pore,  inner- 
cent  young  niece,'  says  she  to  me:  ay, 
a  score  of  times,  she  did:  and  told  as 
how  you  was  on  your  way  up  from  the 
country,  a  motherless  horphin,  and 
once  started  most  unpossible  to  stop, 
nor  nowheres  to  stop  at  if  stopped. 
And  you  to  come  to  her  'ouse  like  this, 
and  find  her  took!  'And  the  Lord,  He 
knows  whatever'll  become  of  the  girl  in 
London,'  says  she." 

Sue's  face  fell;  she  was  herself 
again,  had  rallied,  and  could  listen  and 
think.  This  news  touched  her  very 
closely,  but  was  no  stroke  at  her  af- 
fections. She  had  never  seen  the  dead 
woman,  and  knew  but  little  of  her  even 
by  repute,  save  as  the  eldest  and  least 
genial  member  of  her  mother's  family, 


who  had  held  no  communications  with 
her  sisters,  and  had  only  at  the  re- 
peated requests  of  the  dying  woman  in 
Chester  given  a  grudging  invitation  to 
a  niece  whose  existence  she  had  ig- 
nored for  eighteen  years. 

During  the  journey  the  girl  had  in- 
dulged in  some  natural  speculations  as 
to  her  unknown  relative's  appearance 
and  character.  She  had  little  to  go 
upon.  Her  aunt's  advice  had  been 
non-committal:  "Camilla  and  your 
dear  mother  never  quite  hit  it  off,  my 
dear;  Camilla,  being  the  eldest,  always 
had  her  own  way,  you  see,  and  was^ 
beside,  a  little  peculiar,  my  dear;  but 
we  won't  go  into  that" 

Sue  had  been  willing  to  give  her  love 
if  love  were  possible:  she  had  hoped. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  regrets?  All 
was  over  ere  it  had  begun.  There  could 
be  no  grief  in  such  circumstances,  only 
dismay  at  tlie  collapse  of  a  plan  and 
the  absence  of  an  alternative.  The 
girl  felt  herself  grow  suddenly  chilly: 
she  braced  herself,  biting  a  lip  in  wide- 
eyed  embarrassment  Before  her  was 
the  dark,  empty  house;  behind  her  the 
dark,  empty  street 

"Aunt  Camila  dead,  and  buried,  and 
no  news?  No  word  for  me?  But 
where  can  I  go?"  Upon  the  last  word 
her  voice  trembled  with  an  inflection 
suggestive  of  the  bleat  of  a  lost  lamb* 

She  turned  from  the  cow-faced 
woman  in  the  doorway,  who  exchanged 
swift  glances  with  Tlghe.  The  sea- 
farer, if  slow  of  speech,  had  an  eye; 
but  Sue  saw  nothing. 

"One  thing  is  plain;  ye  can't  stand 
in  the  street  all  night,"  resumed  the 
woman.  "Come  inside,  my  dear,  and 
talk  things  over  a  bit    And,  as  thia 

gentleman,  knows   ye "    she    stood 

aside,  holding  her  door  invitingly  open. 
Tighe  bowed  ready  assent. 

"Hospitable  offer,  begad!  Ye  have 
an  excellent  heart,  madam.  What  say 
ye,  Miss  Travis.  Shall  we  sit  for  a 
minute  and  see  what  can  be  made  of 
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It?  I  profess  myself  half -stunned  by 
your  predicament;  my  heairt  bleeds  for 

ye;  my "    The  door  closed  upon  his 

incomplete  avowal  of  sympathy.  The 
little  white  bird  fluttered  imto  the 
springe. 

The  mariner,  most  stolid  of  men, 
looked  up  the  street  and  down  the 
street,  and  upon  the  bill  pasted  upon 
the  door  of  the  empty  house.  It  was 
a  short  notice  of  sale  dated  a  month 
earlier.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
•cutty  already  charged,  and  proceeded 
with  flint  and  steel  to  make  a  light, 
holding  the  stem  between  a  pair  of  big 
yellow  dog-teeth. 

Meanwhile  within  doors  the  woman 
of  the  house  told*  her  tale,  a  rambling 
story,  in  the  clipped  speech  which 
sounded  so  strangely  in  Sue's  ears. 
The  creature  wondered  and  lamented, 
and  parenthetically  suggested,  and 
would  be  calling  her  Maker  to  witness 
the  truth  of  it  all,  until  even  the  frank 
nature  of  the  young  stranger  conceived 
doubts. 

Mr.  Tighe,  nodding  gravely  in  sym- 
pathetic sort,  sate  apart,  letting  the 
narrative  proceed.  Bit  by  bit  the  cir- 
cumstances took  shape  in  the  girl's 
mind.  Her  aunt  had  died  suddenly 
and  in  poverty.  "Which  the  men  were 
in  the  'ouse  when  she  breathed  her 
last;  'twas  inhuman.  Them  dratted 
brokers  hev  gone  and  cleared  the  place 
to  the  knitted  bell-pulls.  Not  a  f  arden 
for  nobody,  my  dear!  Which  she  owed 
me  nine  good  shillin'  and  sixpence, 
she  did;  'strewth,  wi»h-I-may-die-if- 
'tain't!" 

"She  is  my  relation.  1*11  repay  ye, 
ma'am,"  said  Sue.  But  the  woman, 
with  Tighe's  eye  upon  her,  declined  the 
money. 

"No,  no,  my  dear;  and  thankye 
kindly.  But,  where  to  put  ye  up  for 
the  night?  My  every  room  is  let,  and 
to  gentlemen;  a  clergyman  for  one 
(which  I  'ears  'im  a-movln*  about 
over'ead).    No,  I  can't  *ave  ye  'ere;  no, 


nor  can't  honestly  say  as  how  I  knows 
of  a  soul  as  would  take  ye  in  at  this 
time  o'  night,  without  some  letter  from 
a  friend,  and  wanting  the  good  word  of 
a  'ouse-'older.  London  lodging-'ouse 
keepers  hev  to  be  that  perticular.  Our 
kericters  is  precious.  There's  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Watch  to  con- 
sider." 
» 

"But  I  cannot  lie  in  the  street,"  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  her  predicament  loom- 
ing high  and  dangerous  before  her. 

The  cow-faced  woman  folded  her 
hands,  and  ruminating  silently,  al- 
lowed this  aspect  of  the  case  to  be 
considered.  Her  features  were  never 
at  rest;  her  eyes  were  over  her  shoul- 
der, down  at  her  toes,  in  the  dark  cor- 
ners of  the  room,  whilst  the  jaw  behind 
that  wide,  loose  mouth,  was  softly  go- 
ing all  the  time. 

Tighe,  convinced  that  his  moment 
had  come,  struck  in. 

"Madam,  me  dear  leedy,  your  posi- 
tion is  crool;  'tis  precarious;  'tis  more, 
for  'tis  desprut.  Your  bereavement, 
your  deflnceluss  youth,  your  hilpluss 
sex  appale  to  me."  He  arose  and  paced 
the  room.  "They  claim  me  loyle  sup- 
port" He  came  to  a  stand  between 
the  lady  and  the  door.  "There  is  but 
wan  coorse  for  a  man  of  feeling,  for  a 
gentleman  to  take.  I  would  offer  ye 
me  all,  me  purse,  me  sword,  me  hearth, 
(if  I  had  the  forchune  to  possess  such 
a  thing),  but  even  your  angelic  inno- 
cence must  be  awayre  that  such  offers 
are  insults  onless  coupled  with  the 
proffer  of  me  name" — throwing  a 
chest  "Begad!  I'll  do  ut!  Here, 
madam,"  advancing  a  step,  "take  me  as 
I  stand,  a  poor  soldier  of  forchune.  Ma- 
jor Cornelius  B Tighe!  As  yer  hus- 
band I  shall  have  the  right  to  protlct 
ye.  .  .  .  heart  and  hand,  Miss 
Travis.  Or,  may  I  not  addriss  ye  as 
Susan?  'Pon  me  sowl.  Sue,  I  can  of- 
fer ye  no  more,  and  no  less."  He 
dropped  upon  his  knee,  and  reached  for 
the  child's  hand;  it  hung  by  her  side. 
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and  now  for  a  moment  lay  passive  In 
bis  hold. 

"Gracious  'Bavens,  what  a  noble 
'eart!"  exclaimed  the  woman,  wiping 
an  eye  with  the  comer  of  an  unclean 
apron.  The  girl  shuddered  and  dis- 
engaged her  fingers. 

"Hus-b&nd'i  Marry T  No,  no,  but 
yet!  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  Oh,  let  me 
go!"  She  freed  herself  with  an  effort 
and  sped  past  him  to  the  door,  only  to 
be  adroitly  intercepted  by  the  woman. 
To  the  window  she  rushed,  choking  and 
panting  plteously;  the  casement  gave, 
her  head  and  shoulders  were  through; 
there,  beneath  the  lamp,  stood  the 
eame  square  breadth  of  manhood,  solid 
and  silent,  whose  promptitude  and  tem- 
perate restraint  had  not  been  lost  upon 
her. 

**0h,  oh,  man!"  she  wailed.  The 
mariner's  dark  visage  was  turned  to 
hers;  he  clapped  his  pipe  into  a  side- 
pocket,  and  stood  alertly  to  attention, 
a  pair  of  steady  eyes  shining  in  the 
lamplight. 

"What  ails  thee,  my  gal?  What  can 
I  dew  for  thee?    Yes,  I'm  a-comin'." 

"The  deuce!  this  spoils  all.  She'll 
be  shrieking  directly.  No,  I'll  have  no 
force,"  said  Tlghe  to  the  woman,  whose 
arms  were  around  Sue's  waist 
"Where  now  is  that  confounded  par- 
son?" 

The  door  opened,  the  priest's  foot 
was  on  the  threshold;  behind  him 
pressed  the  mariner,  a  four-square 
tower  of  self-collected  strength.  He 
swung  the  clerk  aside  without  a  by-y'r- 
leave.  "What  be  all  this?"  he  said, 
taking  post  by  the  girl. 

Tighe's  eye  sparkled;  prompt  in  ac- 
tion, he  grew  tense  with  desire  to  close 
and  thrust  forth,  but  now  It  was  the 
woman's  hand  upon  his  arm  which  re- 
strained him.  "Let  be;  I'll  have  no 
fighting  in  my  'ouse!  Play  him;  he's 
simple.  Ye'll  want  a  man  to  give  her 
away,"  was  the  low  word  in  his  ear. 
She  felt  the  knotted  forearm  relax;  the 


man  grunted  assent;  he  understood  her 
and  she  him,  though  acquaintance  of 
but  ten  minutes'  standing. 

Susan  was  clinging  to  the  mariner. 
"Oh,  sir,  she's  dead.  I've  not  a  soul. 
.  .  .  I'm  lost."  Her  voice  broke. 
The  woman  and  Tlghe  began  together, 
the  latter  gave  way. 

"Here  be  a  pore  young  female 
throwed  on  London  streets,  in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking,  for  'tis  as  she  say,  her 
auntie  dead  and  burled,  and  the  sticks 
next  door  seized  and  sold  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday.  'Tls  ruin  for  a  girl. 
She've  absolute  nowheres  to  lay  her 
'ead.  But  this  kind  gen'elman,  wot 
knows  no  more  of  her  nor  myself,  outer 
pity  and  a  good  'eart,  hups  and  hoffers 
her  marriage  and  the  cover  of  'is 
name." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Tlghe  shortly.  The 
parson,  the  newcomer,  cleared  a  ner- 
vous throat  in  the  background.  "Can 
I?  May  I?"  he  whispered,  but  none 
heeded  him,  for  {he  grave,  slow  sailor- 
man's  eye,  which  seemed,  as  Sue  af- 
terwards thought,  to  be  used  to  Im- 
measurable distances,  turned  upon 
Tlghe,  who  nodded  grandly  in  reassur- 
ance. 

"But  I  won't— I  can't.  Oh,  if  it 
wasn't  so  dark,  and  if  I  knew  the  ways 
of  the  place,  I  would  go  somewhere, 
find  some  one.  But  it's  all,  all.  .  .  . 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  wept  the  girl, 
beating  the  wires  of  her  trap,  a  resurge 
of  the  counsels  of  her  bedfellow  at  the 
Griffin  flowing  in  upon  her  to  the  con- 
fusion of  Inbred  virginal  maxims.  All 
that  she  had  refused  to  listen  to,  all 
that  she  had  failed  to  understand  at 
the  time,  which  had  been  imprinted 
upon  her  memory  nathless,  by  the 
becks  and  meaning  smiles  of  the  good- 
wife,  these,  she  found,  had  become  part 
of  herself,  neither  to  be  forgotten  nor 
expelled.  Here  and  now,  with  breath- 
less haste  and  outcry,  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  her  life  was  suddenly  at  the  river's 
brink,  darkness  and  the  wolves  of  the 
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waste  behind,  the  last  shelter  missed, 
the  last  lights  oat,  and  before  her  feet, 
dancing  and  unsteady,  the  unwelcome 
bark  of  marriage,  with  Its  captain,  her 
master,  a  humane  and  manly  fig^ure, 
bidding  her  grandly  aboard. 

This  Mr.,  or  Major,  Tlghe,  was  it  not 
really  and  truly  noble  of  him?  So  dis- 
interested  to   encumber  himself   with 
the  baggage  of  a  poor  girl,  an  Ignorant 
chit — ^and  at  a  moment's  notice,  too. 
And— «nd— was    he   not   all   that   the 
goodwlfe  had  recommended — big,  and 
fine,  and  courageous?    Oh,  what  did  it 
all  mean,  this  two-ways-looking  heart 
of  hers,  which  had  never  looked  but 
one  way  hitherto.    She  fled  from  her- 
self, spun  upon  her  little  feet,  giying 
her  back  to  hex  suitor,  the  woman  and 
the  silent  priest  in  the  shadows  by  the 
door,  and  took  the  sailorman  by  the 
rough  sleeves,  some  instinct  prompting 
her  that  with  him,  if  anywhere,  lay 
safety.    Standing  thus,  the  room's  one 
«andle,  a  guttering  dip,  threw  what 
light  it  was  capable  of  throwing  upon 
the  rugged  hardness  of  the  man's  face. 
The  girl  pared  upon  and  explored  that 
face  with  a  more  earnest  scrutiny  than 
she  had  ever  bestowed  upon  a  human 
visage.      Dogs  and  children  are  your 
true  physiognomists:   they  seek  what 
is  there,  not  evidence  to  support  a  pre- 
conception. 

The  sallorman's  puckered  eyes  had 
seen  much  hard  fighting;  the  brown, 
lined  cheeks  and  chin  of  frosted  stub- 
ble looked  terribly  grim,  but  the  smile 
•atoned  for  all.  "Oh,  I  don't  care  what 
they  did  to  him,  or  what  he  used  to  do 
to  them;  I  am  sure  he  is  a  good  man 
now!"  thought  Sue,  nor  ever  exchanged 
that  opinion. 

"Bid  me  do  what  I  ought,  sir.  First 
mother  went;  then  auntie  (not  this 
one);  and  now  Aunt  Camilla  is  gone 
too,  and  I— I've  no  one!"  Again  that 
note  of  desolation:  "Oh,  what  ought  I?" 
"Nay,  I  know  too  little  of  your — ^thy 
matters,"  he  began  slowly,  from  a  deep 


chest  upon  a  breathing  resonant  note. 
"Then  take  me  with  you,  somewhere, 
anywhere;  I  should  be  safe  with  you." 
"The  slut:  to  think  of  it,  with  a 
common  sailor!"  cried  the  woman, 
throwing  up  her  hands. 

The  hard  lines  about  the  mouth  of 
the  seaman  deepened.  "Home  with 
me  ye  cannot  go,  poor  lamb,  for  home 
I've  none,  save  a  caretaker's  bunk  on 
a  scow  that's  lying  in  Bugsby's  Reach, 
and  that's  worse  lodging  for  a  woman 
than  this." 

"God  save  us!"  cried  the  woman. 
"There's  sense  in  him  too!" 

"Woman,  I'll  thank  ye — thee,  I 
should  say — ^not  to  be  taking  that  Holy 
Name  in  vain,"  said  the  sailor  sol- 
emnly. 

"My  man,"  interposed  Tlghe,  curb- 
ing his  impatience,  "ye  seem  to  know 
lif Ow  This  lady  has  referred  herself  to 
you." 

"Yes,"  mused  the  other,  "she  be  a 
strand— out  of  her  course,  and  on  the 
mud  for  a  tide.    Tou  lie  by,  you  pass 
a  hawser,  you  offer  to  salve-— on  terms. 
She've  no  chice,  as  I  can  see.    (But 
'tis  my  human  wisdom;  I  wish  I'd  time 
— I'm  a  young  'un  at  the  Way,  I  am — 
I'd  have  some  of  our  people  here,  bein' 
a    simple    man,  myself.)"    He  mused 
again,    the    girl    still   clinging   to   his 
sleeves,  shuddering  with  the  strain  of 
excitement  too  long  sustained,  but  still 
hanging  u];>on  his   words;  when  they 
came  she  would  act 

"Take  him,  my  gal,"  he  said  at 
length,  "if  so  be  'tis  lawful  marriage 
he's  a-o£Ferin'.  'Taint  our  form,  but 
thou'rt  not  one  of  Us,  nor  he,  here. 
But  Where's  the ?  Ho!"  as  the  par- 
son stepped  forward.  "A  clerk  here? 
-ifouf  Thee  are  mighty  pat,  young 
man!  And  where  did  thee  spring 
from?" 

"'Tis  his  reverence,  the  curate  of 
this  perrish,  sir.  He  have  lodged  with 
me  this  three  year,"  lied  the  woman 
glibly. 
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"Ob,  Mr.  Tighe,  ye  will  be  good  to 
tne,  won't  ye?*'  wept  tbe  girl  weakly, 
jrieldlng  to  fate.  **Ye  would  not — ^ye 
<oi)ld  not  treat  me  111?" 

All  tbat  remained  of  good  In  tbe  man 
moved  falntdy  and  strove  for  Its  life. 
-He  sbook  for  one  Instant,  tben  bis 
worse  self  overmastered  blm.  "Treat 
jre  ill,  my  dear?  Tben  may  God  for- 
^t  me!" 

Tbe  mariner,  still  doubting,  yielded 
also,  and  wltb  some  prompting  from 
tbe  priest,  a  nervous  snuffling  person, 
witb  bis  back  to  tbe  llgbt,  took  tbe  part 
4issigned  blm,  and  gave  away  tbe  balf- 
-consenting,  wboUy  dazed  Susan. 

It  was  done.  Tbe  bridegroom 
.stooped  to  kiss  bis  new  possession. 
Tbe  bride,  covering  ber  cbeek  witb  ber 
band,  gave  a  small,  piteous  outcry. 
'Tbe  sailor,  growingly  dissatisfied  witb 
tbe  part  be  bad  been  prevailed  upon  to 
j>lay,  put  aside  tbe  money  offered  by 
tbe  Major,  and  looking  tbe  man 
squarely  in  tbe  face,  addressed  blm 
witb  disconcerting  plainness. 

"Friend,  I've  my  doubts  of  tbee,  and 
^about  tbls  business.  I've  acted  in 
baste,  and  wltbout  waiting  for  guid- 
:ance.  Ay,  anytbing  be  possible  wben 
jre*re  over  tbe  edge  of  tbe  cbart. 
Tbere's  a  sound  of  broken  water  bere- 
-abouts;  but  I  bope  otberwise.  Belay 
tbat!"  Tbe  bridegroom's  impatience 
was  breaking  fortb  in  a  bot,  low  word. 
"I'm  not  one  of  our  Recordeds;  I've 
never  opened  my  lips  in  full  meeting, 
but  tbis  is  tbe  Word  of  tbe  Lord  unto 
tbee:  As  tbee  treats  tbis  bere  young 
'ooman,  so  sball  He  treat  tbee  in  tbey 
Ikour  of  need."  He  clapped  on  bis  bat 
and  went. 

Tigbe  watcbed  blm  fortb.  "I  bad 
tbougbt  one  priest  at  a  wedding  was 
plenty,"  be  blurted,  and  bit  bis  under- 
lip,  perceiving,  as  even  tbe  blgbest 
•stomacb  must  at  times,  tbat  silence 
l>ecame  bim  best. 

"La,  Mrs.  Tigbe,  my  dear,  I  wisb  ye 
Joy,"  cackled  tbe  woman  of  tbe  bouse. 


reclaiming  tbe  ring  sbe  bad  lent  and 
bending  for  a  kiss. 

Tbe  bride  sbrank  away  from  ber, 
turning  sbyly  towards  tbe  parson, 
wbose  tones  tantalized  ber  memory. 
His  wig  and  bands  reminded  ber  of  no 
one  in  ber  past  life  in  special,  but 
wbere  bad  sbe  beard  tbat  voice?  Tbe 
man  gave  ber  bis  back  and  left  tbe 
room. 

Tbe  bridegroom  rounded  upon  ber, 
jovial  and  brisk:  "Susan,  or  Sukey, 
or  Sue,  sbaU  it  be?  Ha,  my  love,  tbat's 
over  and  now  for  our  coacb  and  to  ovtr 
lodging." 

"Ob,  Mr.  Tigbe,  wbat  can  I  say? 
Just  as  ye  will,  of  course.  I  am  sure 
I  am  most  grateful,  for  I'm  dead  tired; 
but  are  ye  sure  ye  are  not  making  a 
mistake?  I  am  tbinking  ye  will  be 
finding  me  sorely  in  your  way." 

"Bless  ber  pretty  'eart!"  slgbed  tbe 
woman,  and  actually  sbed  a  tear. 

Tbe  door  went  to,  tbe  wbeels  moved, 
tbey  were  gone.  'At  tbe  end  of  tbe 
street  a  man  standing  beneatb  a  lamp 
stepped  aside  to  allow  tbe  coacb  to 
pass,  glanced  keenly  after  it,  and 
retraced  bis  steps  to  tbe  bouse  it  bad 
left  It  was  tbe  sailor-man  oppressed 
by  an  aftertbougbt  He  reperused  tbe 
bill  upon  tbe  door  of  tbe  adjacent 
bouse,  and  smote  bis  tbigb  bard.  "Too 
basty  again;  tbe  Lord  forgive  me!  An 
onfaltbful  servant  I  be,  as  usual;  and 
up  to  ivery  mortal  mlscbief  wben  so  be 
as  I  walks  alone!" 

As  be  stood  tbus  tbe  door  of  tbe 
otber  bouse  opened,  tbe  priest  peeped 
fortb,  spied  tbe  mariner  and  was  for 
softly  reclosing  it,  but  tbe  sailor,  wbo, 
for  all  bis  bulk,  seemed  a  person  of 
surprising  agility,  bad  bis  foot  in  tbe 
opening  and  bis  sboulder  after  it  wltb- 
out a  word. 

"Nay,  I  must  come  in,  bor,"  be  said, 
and  made  good  bis  entrance.  The 
woman  met  blm  in  tbe  passage,  shad- 
ing ber  llgbt  witb  ber  band. 

'Wbat's  all  this?"  sbe  asked  tartly. 
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The  intruder,  before  replying,  set  his 
back  to  the  door  and  looked  the  pair 
over.  The  woman  met  his  scrutiny 
with  voluble  hardihood,  but  did  not 
detain  his  eyes.  But  the  priest,  what 
had  happened  to  him?  He  was  now 
in  lay  habit,  and  wearing  a  brown  wig. 

"And  who  may  you  be?"  asked  the 
woman  for  the  third  time.  "Friend  of 
yours?  D'ye  know  him?"  she  de- 
manded of  the  priest,  who  stammered 
that  he  had  never  set  eyes  upon  the 
fellow  in  his  life. 

"So?  As  bad  as  that?  I  feared  as 
much  after  that  there  bill,"  growled 
the  mariner.  "And  now,  master  Par- 
son, a  word  with  yew — thee,  I'd  say— 
we  Sim  tew  have  bin  a  bit  tew  fast 
over  that  there  marryin'  business. 
What  of  the  lines." 

"W-what  Mines?"  gasped  Baskett, 
and  gave  his  case  away  with  his  face. 
His  confederate,  more  ready,  and  af- 
fecting belated  recognition,  assured  the 
questioner  that  the  writing  had  been 
done  after  his  departure,  and  the  docu- 
ment taken  by  the  married  couple;  but 
this  would  not  pass. 

"Pen,  ink,  and  pai)er,  Master  Clerk. 


I  didn't  sign  that  there  one  she  tell 
sech  a  lot  about,  soo  I  doubt  'tis  good- 
for-nawthing.  But  I'll  put  my  fist  to 
this." 

There  was  no  denying  so  determined 
a  postulant,  nor  valid  reason  for  re- 
fusal. The  mariner,  who  seemed  some- 
thing of  a  scholar,  scrutinized  the  doc- 
ument narrowly  in  the  making,  and 
again  at  his  leisure  when  completed. 
"Tlghe,  he  called  hisself,  eh?  And 
didn't  I  hear  thee  call  him  *Major'? 
Put  that  down  then.  Susan  Agathy 
was  her  name,  and  don't  be  telling  me 
ye  don't  remember  her  surname;  her 
husband,  as  I  hopes  he  be,  called  her 
Miss  Travis  when  he  cuffed  the  driver; 
put  that  down.  And  didn't  her  maiden 
aunt  live  next  door?  Well,  put  down, 
*Niece  to  Miss  Drayxiott — Camilly 
Draycott — ^she  spoke  of  her  so.'  (There 
be  another  name  upon  the  bill,  I  see.) 
Now  sign  it  yew  two,  and  I'll  do  a  a 
much.  'Taint  legal,  I  doubts,  but  'twill 
prove  something,  the  innercence  of  the 

young   'ooman,    and ^"  folding   and 

pocketing  the  document,  "the  guilt  of 
some  awthers.      'Night  t'yer." 

Ashtwi  Hillhrs.  • 


(To  be  oantinued.) 
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Poetry,  its  type,  its  form,  its  teach- 
ing. Its  lilt,  depends,  to  an  extent  that 
is  not  always  recognized  on  its  place 
of  origin.  Latitude  and  longitude  have 
more  to  do  with  poetry  than  professors 
who  lecture  learnedly  on  metres  are 
wont  to  confess.  There  may  be  a 
realm  of  pure  poetry  hidden  within 
the  heavens  where  the  stars  sing  to- 
gether; the  poetic  idea  may  be  laid  up 
in  some  platonic  realm;  but  these 
earthly  singers  of  ours  even  when  they 
soar  beyond  the  skylark,  have  ever  an 
eye  on  that  particular  nest  that  is  their 
native  land.  They  never  escape  its  at- 
mosphere.  Its  particular  traditions   of 


sunlight,  or  of  darkness,  of  imendlng- 
heat,  of  rarely  broken  cold,  of  illimita- 
ble plains,  of  raging  hills,  of  mighty 
rivers,  of  imprisoning  seas  of  rills  antl 
woods  and  fields  and  hedgerows  of  hay- 
time  and  harvest.  The  moods  of  Na- 
ture are  Infinite,  her  landscapes  and 
sea-scapes  are  Infinitely  varied;  but 
each  poet  is  limited  to  a  certain  range 
of  vision,  a  certain  calculable  mood,  and 
these  aspects  of  Nature,  which  have 
eaten  their  way  Into  the  consciousness 
of  the  race  Inhabiting  the  land,  form 
part  of  the  personality  of  the  poet,  and 
have  formed  the  traditions  of  ])oetry 
that  are  his  spiritual  ancestiy.     Apart,. 
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then,  altogether  from  differenceB  of 
tougue,  the  Italian  poet,  the  French 
poet,  the  Spanish  poet  and  the  English 
poet,  the  Icelandic  or  Norse  poet  are 
separated  one  from  another  by  deeps 
that  can  never  be  freely  crossed.  This 
fact  Is  not  sufficiently  kept  iu  mind 
when  we  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Italian  Renaissance  on 
English  poetry.  No  doubt  there  was 
the  influence,  with  its  indelible  marks 
on  the  evolution  of  poetic  thought  and 
even  poetic  forms;  but  the  influence, 
before  It  began  to  operate,  had  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  nu  alien  nature,  to 
strange  plains  and  hills  and  rivers,  and 
to  a  sea  claiming  no  kinship  to  the 
Adriatic.  Language,  like  physical 
form  itself,  has  to  yield  to  the  pecu- 
liar charm.  American  poetry  is  not 
English  poetry.  Walt  Whitman  and 
Swinburne,  both  flinging  out  their 
songs  to  the  morning,  write  in  u  dif- 
ferent tongue. 

When  Dante  wrote  even  the  "Para- 
diso"  he  had  not  lost  touch  with  Italy, 
and  yet  there  is  no  poem  so  detuchcMl 
from  the  lure  of  home.      The  universal 
Shakespeare  is  in  Warwickshire  all  the 
while,    a   home-dwelling  genius,   com- 
manding from  his  lowly  cot  all  the  spir- 
its  of   the   air.       When   the   inspired 
translators  of  the  English  Bible  wrote 
they   brought  Palestine  into  England. 
English  scenery  peers  (as  from  a  dis- 
ordered stage)  not  once  or  twice  but 
continually  from  their  narrative.   Every 
laud  has  the  distinctive  somethhig  that 
Anally  stamps  the  poetry  of  that  land. 
The  English  note  is  the  English  har- 
vest scenery;  the  infinitude  of  fields 
ripe  unto  harvest;  the  variety  of  fniits: 
the  ceaseless  succession  of  wild  flow- 
ers; the  peculiar  beauty  of  hedgerow 
and  path  and  stream  and  river;   the 
irontrast  of  quiet  green  fields,  and  all 
the  manifold  tints  of  green  in  the  wood- 
lands,   to    the    golden    harvests;    and, 
above  all,  the  exquisite  sunsets  that  at- 
tune themselves   through   the   harvest 
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and  the  hunter's  moons  to  the  tone  and 
note  of  tlie  field  and  the  fell.  The  rich- 
ness, the  quietness,  the  happiness  of  it 
all,  with  Its  sense  of  accomplishment, 
materially  represented  by  rows  of  yel- 
low and  golden  stacks  of  corn  and  hay 
rimming  the  skyline  or  shining  in  the 
valley,  has  taken  its  place  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  race,  and  especially 
in  the  consciousness  of  our  poets. 
When  Keats  wrote  his  "Ode  to  Au- 
tumn" he,  whom  some  think  a  Grecian 
born  out  of  due  time,  was  brimming 
with  England's  charm: 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitful- 

ness. 
Close    bosom-friend    of    the    maturing 

sun; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and 

bless 
With   fruit  the  vines  that  round  the 

thatch-eaves  run; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cot- 
tage-trees 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the 

core 

•  *..•• 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy 

store? 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may 

find 
Thee    sitting    careless    on    a    granary 

fioor. 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing 

wind; 
Or    on    a    ha  If -reaped    furrow    sound 

asleep, 
Drowsed   with   the   fume   of   poppies. 

while  thy  hook 
Spares    the    next    swath    and    all    its 

twinM  flowers: 

...... 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Ay, 

where  are  they? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  mu- 
sic too — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  softly- 
dying  day. 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy 
hue. 

Few  more  perfect  poems  exist  in  the 
English  language.  It  reveals  the  au- 
tumn scenes  in  a  way  and  with  an  ex- 
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actnesfi  hardly  matched  elsewhere.  But 
the  scene  Is  not  far  from  the  heart  of 
any  one  of  our  poets  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. Swinburne's  Italian  poems  have 
the  English  scene  often  in  contrast. 
"Siena"  begins: 


Inside  this  northern  summer's  fold 
The  fields  are  full  of  naked  gold, 
Broad  cast  from  heaven  on  lands  it 

loves; 
The  green  veiled  air  is  full  of  doves; 
Soft  leaves  that  sift  the  sunbeams  let 
Light  on  the  small  warm  grasses  wet 
Fall  in  short  broken  kisses  sweet, 
And  break  again  like  waves  that  beat 
Round  the  sun's  feet. 

But  I,  for  all  this  English  mirth 
Of  golden-shod  and  dancing  days, 
And  the  old  green-girt  sweet-hearted 

earth 
Desire  what  here  no  spells  can  raise, 
/ar  hence,  with  holier  heavens  above. 
The  lovely  city  of  my  love 
Bathes  deep  in  the  sun-satiate  air 
That  flows  round  no  fair  thing  more 

fair 
Her  beauty  bare. 

Here  Swinburne  throws  the  two  con- 
eciousnesses  into  vivid  contrast.  To 
the  poet  there  is  a  bridgeless  deep  be- 
tween England  and  Italy,  even  in 
aong.  And  another  poet,  who  certainly 
loved  Italy  not  less  than  Swinburne, 
and  Greece  not  less  than  Keats,  has  the 
ftutumn  of  England  in  his  poet  heart: 

Oh,  good  gigantic  smile  o'  the  brown 

old  earth, 
This  autumn  morning!    How  be  sets 

his  bones 
To  bask  1'  the  sun,  and  thmats  out 

knees  and  feet 
For  the  ripple  to  run  over  in  its  mirth. 

Clough,  from  first  to  last,  bad  the 
note  at  heart.  Keats  might  have  writ- 
ten "The  Shady  Lane": 

Again  in  vision  clear  thy  pathwayed 

side 
I  tread,  and   view  thy  orchard  plots 

again 


With  yellow  fruitage  hung, — and  glim- 
mering grain 

Standing  or  shocked  through  the  thick 
hedge  espied; 

This  hot  still  noon  of  Auc^ust  brings 
the  sight. 

In  later  years,  absent  once  more,  be 
wrote: 

Green  fields  of  England!    Wheresoe'er 
Across  this  watery  waste  we  fare. 
Your  image  at  our  hearts  we  bear. 
Green  fields  of  England,  everywhere; 

while  that  bright  West  which  gave 
hope  to  his  despondent  mind  was,  who 
can  doubt,  our  harvest  sunset 

A  better  instance,  perhaps,  than 
these  is  Matthew  Arnold,  who,  despite 
his  classicism  and  his  frequent  yearn- 
ing for  the  grand  style,  finds  his  deep- 
est inspiration  in  the  most  familiar 
English  scenery.  In  "Thyrsls"  he  con- 
trasts, as  Swinburne  does  in  "Siena," 
English  and  Italian  scenery;  but  who 
shall  say  with  either  poet  that  "a  fold- 
ing of  the  Apennine"  equalled  that 
"quiet  colored  end  of  evening"  that 
Browning  placed  in  Italy  and  saw, 
deny  it  who  will,  in  England.  But» 
travel  as  the  poets  may,  "Thyrsis"  will 
come  home: 

Whv  fa4nte8t  thout    I  wander'd  tiU  I 

died. 
Roam  on!    The  liffht  we  souffht  is  shining 

sHU. 
Dost    thou    ask    proof?    One    tree    yet 

crowns  the  Mil, 
Our  scholar  fnwels  pet  the  loved  hillside. 

A  poet  such  as  Barnes  is,  of  course, 
redolent  of  his  countryside;  but  he 
brings  the  harvest  home  with  a  vivld- 
uess  that  is  almost  uncanny: 

An'  still  the  pulley  rwope  do  heist 
The  wheat  vrom  red-wheel'd  waggon 

beds. 
An'  ho'ses  there  wi'  Iwoads  o'  grist. 
Do  stand  an'  toss  their  heavy  heads; 
But  on  the  vloor, 
Or  at  the  door. 
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Do  show  noo  mwore  the  kindly  feftce 
Her  father  show'd  about  the  ple&ce, 
Ab  clack,  clack,  clack,  vrom  hour  to 

hour, 
Wr    whirlto    stwone,    an'    streamdn 

flour. 
Did  goo  hlB  mill  by  cloty  Stour. 

One  sees  and  hears  the  hum  of  Nature 
and  of  harvesting,  beholds  the  kindly 
farming  folk,  and  watches  the  homing 
of  the  crops. 

Byen  the  mystic  Coleridge  turns 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  to  his  "own  coun- 
trie."  The  mysterious  wind  whose 
'path  was  not  upon  the  sea": 


4« 


It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow  gale  of  Spring — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

And  Shelley,  too,  whose  "Ode  to  the 
West  Wind"  brings  in  the  last  note  of 
the  English  autumn,  the  cleansing  of 
the  earth  by  Nature  is  English  through 
and  through: 

O  wild  West  wind,  thou  breath  of  Au- 
tumn's being. 

Thou  from  whose  unseen  presence  the 
leaves  dead 

Are  driven  like  ghosts  from  an  en- 
chanter fleeing, 

Yellow  and  black  and  pale  and  hectic 

red. 
Pestilence-stricken      multitudes!        O 

thou 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry 

bed 

The  wingM  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold 

and  low, 
(Bach  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave, 

untU 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall 

blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth, 

and  fill 
(IMving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed 

in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odors  plain  and 

hUl; 


Wild  spirit  which  art  moving  every- 
where; 

Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  oh! 
hear. 

Every  aspect  of  the  Autumn  and  the 
harvest  stand  out  revealed  in  our  nine- 
teenth-century poets.  With  a  sudden 
sense  of  realism  they  turned  to  Nature, 
to  our  English  Nature,  and  painted  in 
every  phase  the  beauty,  the  ripeness, 
the  utility,  the  wonder,  the  peace,  the 
passion,  the  tumultuous  and  cleansing 
end  of  our  harvesting.  Nor  do  they 
forget  the  sunset,  that  daily  and  ever 
more  beautiful  phase  of  autumn  days; 
the  pageantry  of  sunset  that  finds  its 
frequent  echo  in  the  East,  the  brilliant 
scarlets  and  gold,  the  moving  cloud- 
shapes  that  in  their  glory  seem  to  hide 
an  infinity  of  glory,  the  long  shadows 
on  field  and  hill,  until,  to  quote  Words- 
worth's wonderful  "Evening  Walk": 

Now,  with  religious  awe,  the  farewell 

light 
Blends   with   the  solemn   coloring  of 

night; 
Mid  groves  of  clouds  that  crest  the 

mountain's  brow, 
And  round  the  west's  proud  lodge  their 

shadows  throw. 
Like  Una  shining  on  her  gloomy  way. 
The  half-seen  form  of  Twilight  roams 

astray; 

•  •  .  •  .  . 
No  wreck  of  all  the  pageantry  remains. 
Unheeded    night    has    overcome    the 

vales; 
On  the  dark  earth  the  wearied  vision 
fails; 

•  ...•• 
Now  o'er  the  soothed  accordant  heart 

we  feel 
A  sympathetic  twilight  slowly  steal. 
And  ever,  as  we  fondly  muse,  we  find 
The  soft  gloom  deepening  on  the  tran- 
quil mind. 

Probably  no  poets  of  any  age  in  any 
country  have  come  nearer  to  reality 
than  the  Bngllsh  poets  of  the  last  cen- 
tury; but  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
compare  the  home-note  of  other  poets 
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in  other  lands  in  relation  to  the  har- 
vest-time. Of  course,  all  lauds  sing 
of  their  harvest,  of  their  corn  and  wine. 
But,  leaving  folk-songs  aside,  a  cer- 
tain artiflciality,  often  so  magnificent 
an  artiflciality  that  it  apes  the  very 
heart  of  Nature,  seems  to  beset  other 
great  literatures,  excepting  always  He- 

The  OoDtemporary  Reylew. 


brew  literature.  Can  it  be  that  the 
very  homeliness  of  English  scenery  de- 
mands true  realism,  an  art  vrhich,  add- 
ing to  Nature,  is  yet  an  art  that  Nature 
gives?  To  say  so  is  perhaps  provin- 
cial but  to  the  present  writer  it  seems 
true. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WILD. 


**The  rifle  has  been  abandoned  for 
the  camera,"  wrote  Mr.  Roosevelt  en- 
thusiastically, in  an  Introduction,  not 
long  since,  to  a  book  of  animal  photog- 
raphy.   The  importance  of  the  saying 
is  a  little  minimized  by  the  fact  that 
the  author  of  it  Is   now  engaged  in 
shooting  elephants  in  Africa.      The  ex- 
pedition   is    equipped,    however,    with 
cameras  as  well  as  rifles,  and  the  world 
has  already  seen  some  trophies  of  the 
former  that  seem  likely  to  be  more  val- 
uable than  the  spoil  of  the  latter.    Our 
Nimrods  may  be  too  deeply  carven  not 
to  think  that  the  highest  good  is  to  de- 
stroy the  "tall  deer"  and  other  creat- 
ures that  they  love  as  their  brothers, 
but  already   the  world   thinks   rather 
lightly  of  them  unless  they  can  also  re- 
cord their  prowess  and  the  courage  or 
beauty  of  their  victims  in  something 
more  real  than  skins  and  antlers.    For 
the  purpose  of  the  inevitable  book  or 
lecture,  at  any  rate,  the  camera  has 
become  indispensable. 

We  should  have  thought  that  the 
sport  value  of  the  hunting  camera 
would  prove  far  higher  than  that  ol 
the  shot-gun  or  rifle.  The  difficulties 
are  greater,  the  danger  at  least  as  real, 
for  even  the  bear  that  has  been  Infu- 
riated by  a  wound  has  very  little 
chance  against  the  equipment  of  the 
modern  hunter.  There  remains  the  re- 
sult In  the  one  case  a  mass  of  death 
resurrected  in  some  ghastly  fashion  by 
the  hired  skill  of  the  taxidermist;  In 


the  other  case,  a  living  record  for 
which  the  hunter  is  solely  responsible. 
The  only  things  in  favor  of  the  dead- 
hunter  are  the  reality  of  the  trophy, 
which  makes  the  hunt  savor  of  pot- 
hunting  and  its  uniqueness.  The  ani- 
mal that  the  hunter  has  dispatched  no 
other  may  take  a  share  in.  It  is  fin- 
ished for  ever,  and  the  next  hunter 
must  find  another  subject,  whereas  an- 
other photographer  and  another  may 
arise  and  take  the  same  big  stag  as  we, 
and  perhaps  take  him  better. 

The    truth    is,    perhaps,    that    pho- 
tographers are  made  of  sterner  stuff 
than  the  average  hunter.     Who  would 
wait  hour  after  hour  as  the  Keartons 
have  done,  crouching,  cramp-racked,  iu 
the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  tormented  by 
mosquitos    that   they  dare   not   brush 
away,  for  the  sake  of  shooting  even  a 
raven  or  an  eagle?    There  are,  perhaps, 
men  in  the  gun-room  who  would  take 
a  camera  and  face  the  lion  in  his  na- 
tive desert,  but  none  who  can  see  the 
fun  of  staying  up  all  night  in  order  to 
photograph  even  the  last  British  phal- 
arope  or  bearded  tit    Yet  our  books 
abound  with  photographs  of  the  inti- 
mate  domestic    life   of   common,    but 
timid,  birds,  every  one  of  which  must 
have  cost  hours  of  patience  and  re- 
source to  obtain.    The  new  sport  is  un- 
doubtedy  one  that  calls  for,  and  ob- 
tains, many  virtues  of  a  high  order. 

In  its  earliest  days,  animal  and  bird 
photography  was  very  like  the  "night- 
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lining**  that  Is  the  lowest  form  of  fish- 
ing. Having  fixed  the  camera  at  the 
bird's  nest,  or  other,  place  where  the 
subject  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or 
later,  we  retired  to  the  end  of  a  long 
rubber  tube  with  a  big  bulb  which,  very 
snuu-tly  squeezed,  would  sometimes  ac- 
tuate the  pneumatic  release  and  some- 
times not.  The  first  picture  of  the  kind 
that  the  writer  made,  and  one  of  the 
best,  was  exposed  with  a  pull  on  a  long 
string,  the  shutter  being  the  *'up  and 
down"  elastic  affair  and  the  camera 
fixed  focus,  fixed  front,  fixed  every- 
thing. The  subject  of  that  earliest 
experiment  by  the  way  Is  one  of  the 
best  for  the  beginner — a  missel  thrush 
feeding  her  young  in  the  nest  so  often 
obligingly  placed  In  the  lowest  fork  of 
an  apple  tree  before  the  leaves  are  on. 

Later,  the  amateur  electrician  fixed 
up  for  us  the  more  controllable  release 
worked  by  the  mere  pressure  of  a  but- 
tout.  With  this  apparatus  you  retire  so 
far  out  of  the  bird's  sight  that  you 
yourself  have  but  a  poor  idea  of  what 
the  bird  is  doing  when  you  make  the 
exposure.  It  may  give  you  an  un- 
gainly back  view.  It  may  be  out  of  fo- 
cus because  'too  far  or  too  near,  it  may 
not  be  near  the  nest  at  all.  The  nadir 
of  "night-line  photography"  was 
reached  when  we  fixed  matters  so  that 
the  bird  itself  by  snapping  a  thread 
made  its  own  exposure,  walked  Into  a 
trap  that  snarled  and  clicked  at  It  but 
happily,  seemed  to  fall  to  grab  a  leg. 
We  might  come  back  hours  later  to  see 
whether  the  trap  had  sprung  or  no,  and 
then  It  served  us  right  If  we  found  on 
the  negative  nothing  more  Interesting 
than  a  cow's  foot,  or  something  that 
looked  like  a  hedgehog.  We  were  not 
fortunate  at  this  method  of  animal  pho- 
tography, and  we  have  not  heard  of 
anyone  who  was — except  In  the  secur- 
ing of  a  somewhat  comic  genre. 

By  the  time  a  few  Imitators  had  fol- 
lowed the  Keartons  Into  the  field  with 
tube  and  electric  wire,  the  masters  had 


exhausted  the  possibilities  of  that  form 
of  approach,  and  had  found  means  to 
bring  their  subjects  under  the  range 
of  the  stand  camera  with  an  operator 
at  the  focussing  screw.  Sometimes  a 
thrush  or  blackbird  had  built  near  u 
cowshed  in  the  fields  and  could  be  pho- 
tographed almost  to  the  heart's  con- 
tent by  a  quiet  operator  In  command 
of  a  convenient  knot-hole.  Shyer 
woodland  species  were  stalked  by  these 
ILndefatlgable  men  disguised  as  moss- 
grown  polards;  and  dippers,  whea tears, 
and  others  were  outwitted  by  means  of 
stage  rocks  that  gradually  appeared  in 
their  haunts  and  contained  the  crouch- 
ing naturalist  and  his  apparatus.  The 
hollow  sheep  and  trojan  bullock  were 
invented  for  the  benefit  of  curlew, 
plover,  and  other  shy  birds  that  nest  In 
the  open  plain.  If  our  naturalists  had 
been  given  the  magic  gift  of  fernseed, 
they  could  scarcely  have  outwitted 
more  completely  the  creatures  of  the 
wild  that  we  formerly  "studied"  by 
means  of  the  scatter-gun  and  the  rifle. 
Science  has  given  us,  it  Is  true,  the 
shoulder  camera  with  which  the  very 
skilled  can  take  flying  shots,  and  the 
artillery  of  the  telephoto  lens,  by 
means  of  which  a  good  sitter  can  be 
taken  at  the  distance  of  half-a-mile  or 
more,  but  all  the  great  triumphs  of  ani- 
mal photography  have  been  won^  by 
means  of  infinite  patience  and  the 
stealthy  approach  of  the  artist  within 
actual  camera  range. 

The  lion  pictures  sent  to  America 
and  Europe  by  President  Roosevelt's 
expedition  remind  us  that  even  the 
nocturnal  animals  are  not  safe  from  the 
attention  of  the  camera.  In  the  thick 
silence  of  night  they  may  be  pursuing 
the  avocations  of  the  most  shy — ^bad- 
gers digging  out  wasps*  nests,  foxes 
wooing  pheasants  from  the  boughs, 
lions  stalking  their  prey  or  in  the  act 
of  leaping  on  the  tethered  calf.  Then, 
in  one  act,  the  flashlight  rips  the  dark* 
ness  to  tatters,  and  the  camera  regl»- 
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ters  the  revelation.  The  sensation 
must  even  be  worse  than  being  shot 
It  is  like  falling  through  a  hole  out  of 
Paradise  Into  Hell.  But  it  passes  as 
aoon  as  comes,  and  perhaps  goes  into 
the  dim  animal  consciousness  as  some- 
thing like  a  twinge  of  dyspepsia.  Swift 
as  the  process  Is,  there  is  time  for  its 
subjects  to  put  on  a  distinct  air  of  sur- 
prise that  was  not  there  in  the  velvet 
of  darkness.  Bven  the  slow  human  be- 
Ing  shows  it  sometimes  when  the  mag- 
nesium imposes  its  flash  on  the  well- 
lighted  dinner  table — and  the  wild  ani- 
mal is  ten  times  as  alert  to  respond  to 
such  a  cataclysm. 

Flashlight  photography,  which  may, 
in  one  sense,  be  regarded  as  the  acme 
of  animal  portraiture,  is  only  night-line 
photography  on  a  higher  plane.  We 
shall  see  whether  a  wind  of  the  spiral 
wlU  not  take  us  to  yet  greater  heights. 
No  success  is  more  marked  than  the 
application  of  animated  pliotogr^phy  to 
wild  life.  Mr.  Kearton  brings  the  very 
bird  before  us — ^the  bird  and  the  wind 
or  the  sunshine  In  which  It  lives,  for 
we  see  the  feathezB  blow  awry  and 
each  muscular  action  by  which  It  keeps 
Its  perch  on  a  rather  difficult  twig.  The 
youngsters  thrust  out  their  eager 
maws,  and  the  parents,  easily  distin- 
guishable from  one  another  by  their 
plumage,  come  rushing  up  with  cater- 
pillars that  wriggle  In  their  beaks.    In 

Tbe  Nattoo. 


another  picture  the  wary  sparrow- 
hawk  is  placed  close  under  our  eyes. 
We  see  her  bring  the  kill  to  the  nest, 
and  every  action  with  which  she  tears 
off  pieces  with  her  sharp,  curved  beak 
for  distribution  among  the  fierce  young' 
brigands  in  white  fluff. 

The  spoil  of  the  camera,  though  It  is 
not  spoil  In  the  old  sense  of  the  wofd, 
is  immense.  It  Is  but  a  tithe,  how- 
ever, of  the  facts  and  Incidents  that 
come  to  the  man  who  watches  behind 
the  screen  while  waiting  for  his  se- 
lected pictures.  Unsuspected,  he  sees 
many  a  comedy,  and  perhaps  now  and 
then  a  tragedy,  enacted  In  parts  of  the 
field  not  covered  by  the  lens.  A  few 
years  ago  someone  gave  us  the  whole 
story  of  how  a  thrush  taught  her 
young  ones  to  fly,  sllenclna  for  the 
nonce  those  critics  who  say  there  Is  ne 
school  of  the  woods.  Then  there  is 
Mr.  Kearton's  robin  that  used  to  come 
and  feed  the  young  thrushes  by  stealth, 
much  as  a  kindly  human  neighbor  will 
look  after  bairns  that  she  believes  to 
be  neglected  by  their  parents.  These 
observations  are  typical  of  a  large  class 
that  find  their  way  even  now  with 
great  difficulty  Into  the  books  of  nat- 
ural history.  They  clothe  the  bones  of 
the  old  science  with  the  fuller,  rounder 
outlines  of  the  more  human  and  en- 
lightening "nature  study.* 


*» 


THE  DISBANDING  OP  THE   QUAVA  RIFLES.* 


The  Adjutant  managed  to  convert  a 

sigh  of  relief  into  a  deferential  cough 

as  he  blotted  the  Coloners  signature  at 

the  foot  of  the  "Weekly  State,"  and 

murmured:    **That's  all  my  papers  for 

*  This  tale  is  founded  upon  what  the  writer 
believes  to  be  a  true  atorr.  It  used  to  be  told 
in  the  old  War  Office  In  Pall  Mall  a  few  years 
ago,  and  ooncerned  a  certain  file  of  oorre- 
spondenoe  which  began  with  some  question 
about  buttons  and  which  ended  with  the  dis- 
banding of  a  battalion.  Although  the  whole 
establishment  has  been  reorganised   since 


to-day,  sir.       Will  you  polish  off  the 

Quartermaster  now?    He's  lying  k>w 

In  his  booth,  waiting  to  be  sent  for." 

The  Colonel  groaned.    **A11  right,  I 

suppose  I  must.      But  just  look  here, 

that  time  in  consequence  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Oommlttee  presided  oyer  by  Lord 
Bsher,  the  War  Office  has  ever  been  a  oon- 
servatlTe  institution,  and  Its  methods  remain 
substantially  the  same  as  they  were  before 
the  proposals  of  that  Committee  were  glyen 
effect  to.  The  story  has  been  adapted  to  the 
conditions  now  existing. 
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Annesley:  none  of  your  sloping  off.  and 
leaylng  me  to  cope  with  the  fellow 
single-handed  I  He's  always  starting 
some  confounded  hare  or  other,  and  in 
this  stuffy  weather  I  can  make  no  fight 
of  it" 

Everybody  remembers  what  a  favor- 
able impression  the  detachment  of  the 
Guava  Rifles  created  at  the  Diamond 
Jubilee;  and  soldiers  will  recall  that 
the  corps  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for 
discipline  as  long  as  the  rank  and  file 
got  their  own  way,  and  that  there  was 
never  any  question  as  regards  the  mar- 
tial qualities  of  the  ^enonrnA  provided 
that  the  authorities  did  not  fall  Into  the 
error  of  sending  the  regiment  on  active 
service.  An  orderly — a  picturesque  and 
soldieriy  flexure  in  his  turban  and  snowy 
«patB— was  despatched  in  hot  haste  to 
the  Quartermaster's  offlce  to  intimate 
to  that  functionary  that  the  Oommand- 
ing  Offlcer  was  awaiting  his  pleasure, 
and  the  Adjutant  proffered  a  lighted 
match  to  his  Chief,  who  had  extracted 
a  cigarette  out  of  a  drawer  marked 
"Oonfldential  Documenta"  The  morn- 
ings are  apt  to  grow  sultry  even  so 
early  in  the  year  as  April  in  San  Jago, 
that  sugar  island  in  the  Antilles  which 
was  filched  from  its  previous  possessors 
by  the  machinations  of  Pitt,  and  the 
most  perfectly  appointed  orderly-room 
under  such  conditions  loses  some  of  Its 
undefinable  charm.  The  Adjutant  was 
anon  going  home  on  long  leave; .  the 
Ck>lone],  on  the  other  hand,  saw  no 
prospects  of  a  change  of  scene  for 
many  months  to  come,  and  it  was  with 
something  of  an  effort  that  he  man- 
aged to  infuse  some  little  geniality  into 
his  greeting  of  the  Quartermaster: 
"Ah,  Prout!  Good  morning;  bit  warm, 
isn't  It?  Got  some  papers,  I  see.  But," 
suspiciously,  "what's  that  you've  got  In 
that  brown  paper  parcel?" 

"With  your  permission,  sir,  I  pro- 
pose to  put  the  ordinary  correspon- 
dence before  you  first,"  replied  the 
Quartermaster  respectfully  but  firmly. 


as  he  deposited  the  parcel  on  a  chair 
and  then  laid  the  first  out  of  a  handful 
of  documents  on  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer's blotting-pad* 

The  Cblonel  glanced  at  the  paper, 
signed  it,  and  roached  for  the  next 
He  signed  four  in  similar  fashion,  but 
when  he  came  to  the  fifth  and  last  he 
paused  and  laid  down  his  pen.  "Hang 
it,  Prout!  Is  it  necessary  to  put  this 
qutte  so  unpleasantly.  It's  positively 
offensive!  Of  course  it  was  a  nuisance 
there  being  nobody  there  to  issue  the 
groceries  till  five  minutes  past  and 
your  being  kept  waiting  for  a  little, 

but "  and  he  shot  a  look  of  appeal 

at  the  Adjutant. 

"Never  pays  being  rude  on  paper," 
observed  that  official,  gazing  stolidly  out 
of  the  window  at  nothing. 

"Of  course,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  sir, 
I  will  'ave  a  fresh  memo,  prepared," 
said  the  Quartermaster  resentfully— 
when  irritated  he  was  inclined  to  drop 
his  aitches;  "but  if  I  may  say  so,  sir, 
we  shall  'ave  trouble  with  the  Army 
Service  Corps  if  we  do  not  stand  up  for 
our  rights.  And  I  would  ask  that  the 
Adjutant  be  not  allowed  to  criticise  my 
method  of  conducting  correspondence, 
sirr' 

"Oh,  well,  I'll  sign  the  thing,"  mut- 
tered the  Colonel;  "it'll  be  all  the  same 
k  hundred  years  hence  how  it's  worded, 
I  daro  say.  Now  for  your  parcel,  and 
then  we'll  toddle  home — I  declare  to 
goodness  I'm  rogularly  fed  up  with  this 
beastly  office." 

The  Quartermaster  fetched  the  par- 
cel and  solemnly  unrolled  it  on  his 
Commanding  Officer's  table,  displaying 
two  packets— one  packet  contained  two 
marksmen's  badges,  the  other  con- 
tained five.  "I  wish  to  show  you,  sir," 
he  began,  "these  badges  which  the  Ord- 
nance  Storo  Department  have  thought 
fit  to  send  us  for  this  year's  supply. 
The  two  in  the  small  packet  are  sam- 
ples of  last  year's  issue,  the  other  five 
are  this  year's.    If  you  look  at  them, 
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sir,  you  will  see  that  the  new  lot  are  of 
Inferior  quality  to  the  old."  The  Col- 
onel examined  the  badges  for  some 
time.  "I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see 
any  difference,"  he  said  at  last.  "Let 
me  see,  which  did  you  say  were  the 
new  lot?" 

"The  two  by  themselves  are  last 
year's,  sir,  the  rest  are  this  year's,"  ex- 
plained the  Quartermaster  in  a  state 
bordering  on  exasperation.  "If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  Inspect  them  care- 
fully you  must  notice  what  I  complain 
of!"  The  Colonel  gazed  at  the  badges, 
prodded  some  of  them  absent-mindedly 
with  the  office  knife,  and  finally  turned 
helplessly  to  the  Adjutant:  "What  do 
you  say,  Annesley?" 

Now  the  Adjutant  had  been  entirely 
unable  to  detect  any  difference  be- 
tween the  two  lots  of  badges,  and  he 
was  bored  beyond  endurance  by  the 
discussion.  But  what  he  wanted  to  do 
was  to  go  away,  and  Instinct  told  him 
that  the  quickest  method  of  getting  the 
question  settled  would  be  to  agree  with 
the  worthy  Prou«t  So  he  gave  It  atj 
his  opinion  that  the  new  badges  were 
not  up  to  the  same  standard  as  the 
old,  devoutly  hoping  that  he  would  not 
be  called  upon  to  point  out  features  or 
difference,  as  he  did  not  know  which 
were  the  new  and  which  were  the  old. 
"Oh,  well,"  said  the  Colonel,  considera- 
bly relieved,  "If  you  both  agree  I  must 
of  course  be  wrong;  now  that  I  come  to 
look  at  them  again  I  rather  think  that 
last  year's  lot  are  a  bit  the  more  classy 
of  the  two.  However,  luckily.  It 
doesn't  matter  a  damn  one  way  or  the 
other." 

The  Quartermaster  gave  vent  to  a 
sound  very  like  a  snort  of  indignation. 
"Of  course,  sir,  if  you  are  willing  to 
accept  any  rubbish  for  your  regiment 
that  the  Army  Council  sends  you  be- 
cause no  other  commanding  officer  will 
accept  It,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
They  know  that  this  is  a  colored  corps, 
and  they  think  anything  is  good  enough 


for  us.  I  take  leave  to  assert,  sir,  that 
they  do  not  treat  the  Grenadiers  or  the 
Gordons  like  this!"  And  he  made  as 
though  to  roll  up  the  parcel  again. 

"But  what  the  devil  do  you  want  me 
to  do?"  pleaded  the  Colonel,  longing  for 
peace  and  quiet,  and  prepared  to  con- 
cur in  almost  any  i)roposal  offering  him 
a  promise  of  escape. 

"With  your  approval,  sir,  I  shall 
draft  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  War 
Office,"  rejoined  Quartermaster  Prout, 
"and  will  bring  it  to  you  to-morrow 
morning  ready  for  your  signature.  To- 
morrow's mail  day,  you  will  remember, 
sir.  That's  all  I  have  got  for  you  this 
morning — ^good  morning,  sir."  And  he 
had  gathered  up  his  possessions  and 
was  gone  before  the  Colonel  had  time 
to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  was 
to  acquiesce  or  not. 

"Now  Just  see  what  you  have  let  me 
in  for,  Annesley,"  grumbled  the  Col- 
onel. "What  made  you  agree  with  the 
man  about  his  wretched  badges?  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  it's  all  rot, 
and,  all  the  same,  you  go  and  aid  and 
abet  him  in  his  mischief!  'Pon  my 
word  you  are  worse  than  he  is,  and 
between  you  I  have  got  to  write  to 
those  baboos  In  Whitehall,  who'll  get 
level  with  us  somehow  for  bothering 
them.  My  experience  is  that  when  you 
stir  up  mud  and  ask  those  people  to 
look  at  It,  they  Just  Job  your  head  in 
it,  whether  you're  right  or  wrong."  The 
Adjutant,  it  must  be  confessed,  felt  n 
little  guilty.  He  had  not  foreseen  the 
dire  consequences  which  would  result 
from  his  adopting  the  very  unusual  at- 
titude of  not  contradicting  the  Quarter- 
master fiatly,  no  matter  what  he  said. 
He  remarked,  however,  that  It  would 
at  least  have  the  effect  of  keeping  that 
pestilent  person  Prout  quiet  for  a  time, 
and  his  chief  felt  bound  to  allow  that 
such  a  consummation  would  almost 
compensate  for  the  inconveniences  and 
perils  Involved  in  writing  a  letter  to 
the  War  Office. 
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True  to  his  word  the  Quartermaster 
turned  up  In  the  Commanding  Officer's 
sanctum    next   morning,   having   care- 
fully watched  to  see  the  Adjutant  de- 
part to  mount  the  guard.      The  letter 
proved  to  be  a  weighty  and  a  formid- 
able  document.       It   dwelt  upon    the 
vital   importance  of   fostering  emula- 
tion in  marksmanship  and  of  affording 
encouragement   to    a    soldiery    second 
to  none  in  military  zeal  and  in  desire 
for  efficiency.    It  announced  that  the 
Inferior    quality    of    the    marksmen's 
badges  recently  received  would  be  in- 
stantly detected  in  a  corps  in  which  all 
ranks  were  so  jealous  of  appearances 
JUS  were  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Guava 
Rifles,  and  it  not  only  asserted  that  the 
Issue  of  decorations  so  disappointing  in 
character  would  prove  the  death-blow 
of  good  shooting  In  the  regiment,  but 
It  also  hinted  that  the  dissatisfaction 
which  would  arise  might  prove  disas- 
trous to  discipline.      It  enclosed  sam- 
ples (two  of  the  old  badges  and  five  of 
the  new)  and  it  wound  up  with  an  ex- 
pression  of   tiouching   confidence    that 
the  military  authorities  at  headquar- 
ters would  treat  a  deserving  corjw  with 
Justice.       This     portentous     effusion, 
which  was  the  result  of  many  hours  of 
labor   on   the   part   of    Quartermaster 
Prout,  was  duly  signed  by  the  Colonel 
after  unavailing  efforts  on  his  part  to 
avoid  committing  himself  until  the  Ad- 
jutant returned  to  the  office.      For  fear 
of  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  his 
chief  the  Quartermaster  took  care  that 
it  was  posted  without  delay,  and  a  few 
hours  later  it  was  safely  stowed  in  the 
mall-room  of  the  liner  steaming  out  of 
harbor. 

...... 

When  a  communication  of  this  kind 
comes  to  hand  in  Whitehall,  the  Regis- 
try Branch  places  it  in  a  War  Office 
Jacket  invested  with  its  own  distin- 
guishing number,  which  in  this  case 
was  fixed  as  11 1  Guava  Rifies[63. 
Theui   "previous    papers,"    i.e.    similar 


jackets  with  contents  which  bear  (or 
are  supposed  to  bear)  on  the  subject 
are  attached,  making  up  a  bundle 
which  is  swathed  liberally  in  red  tape. 
That  having  been  accomplished  the 
bundle  is  conveyed  by  a  messenger  to 
whichever  branch  or  section  the  Regis- 
try officials  decide  to  be  the  one  that 
is  most  concerned  by  the  communica- 
tion. 

The  lettter  about  the  marksmen's 
badges  obviously  concerned  ithe  Equip- 
ment Branch  of  the  Quartermaster-GJen- 
eral's  Department,  and  it  was  sent  to 
that  Branch  to  be  dealt  with.  Several 
previous  papers  were  attached,  one  of 
which — a  bulky,  packet  distinguished 
with  the  number  74 1  Claims  1 1352 — 
contained  the  correspondence  in  con- 
nection with  a  thrilling  incident  in  the 
career  of  the  Guava  Rifles  which  had 
occurred  some  months  before.  A  com- 
pany at  musketry  had  succeeded  in 
wounding  an  infant  which  liad  strayed 
unobserved  on  to  the  range,  there  had 
been  a  demand  for  compensation  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  supported  by  a 
doctor's  bill  as  voucher,  and  the  ques- 
tion had  eventually  been  referred  to  the 
Treasury,  who  (with  a  very  bad  grace, 
and  after  ascertaining  that  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  company  at  the  time 
had  since  succumbed  to  yellow  fever, 
leaving  no  assets)  assented  to  a 
money  payment  out  of  public  funds. 
It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  the 
wounded  infant  and  the  badges,  but  a 
moment's  consideration  will  serve  to 
show  the  faultlness  of  such  a  conclu- 
sion; for  not  only  did  both  questions 
have  some  connection  with  musketry, 
but  the  same  regiment — to  wit,  the 
Guava  Rifles — ^figured  in  each. 

The  Equipment  Branch,  like  most 
branches,  has  many  sub-divisions,  and 
its  ramifications  jut  outwards  to  Wool- 
wich and  to  Pimlico;  most  of  its  sub- 
divisions were  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  writing  minutes  on  the  subject  of 
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ithe  badges,  but  without  any  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  being  arrived  at  by 
anybody.  Owing  to  a  grave  impro- 
priety on  the  part  of  a  messenger  boy 
who  dropped  the  correspondence  when 
ueing  it  for  playing  "catch"  with  one 
of  his  fellows  in  the  passage,  (the  two 
sets 'Of  badges  had  unfortunately  be- 
come intermingled,  and  a  deputy-assist- 
ant-s<Mnething  was  preparing  to  draw 
attention  to  this  circumstance  and  to 
point  out  that  there  were  now  three 
of  them  in  one  packet  and  four  in  the 
other  instead  of  two  and  five  as  stated 
by  the  Officer  Ck)mmanding  the  Guava 
Rifles  in  his  letter  under  consideration, 
when  the  whole  bundle  was  called  for 
by  the  Finance  Department 

The  reason  for  tiits  intervention  xm 
the  part  of  the  Finance  DepHrtment 
was  one  to  which  no  exertion  could  be 
taken;  a  question  had  arisen  over  a 
cow  accidentally  killed  during  fleld-flr- 
Ing  near  BallincolUg,  and  the  General 
Officer  Commanding  at  Ck>rk  bad  put 
forward  a  proposition  that  the  owner 
of  the  animal  should  be  reimbursed  for 
his  loss  at  the  public  expense;  it  was 
only  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
Branch  of  the  War  Office  dealing  with 
financial  problems  of  this  kind  should 
wish  to  «tudy  the  file,  74  |  Claims  |.1352, 
In  which  the  Treasury  decision  with  re- 
gard to  the  wounded  infant  was  stored 
up.  The  Finance  Department  is,  how- 
ever, by  nature  retentive.  When  it  ob- 
tains possession  of  a  bundle  of  papers 
it  sticks  to  them,  and  it  stuck  to  this 
particular  bundle  for  weeks,  and  might 
have  stuck  to  it  for  months  had  not  the 
official  at  the  bottom  of  whose  tray  it 
was  reposing  been  attacked  by  influ- 
enza, and  had  not  a  new  broom  in  the 
shape  of  a  looum  tenens  cleared  the 
tray  out  When  It  found  its  way  back 
to  the  Equipment  Branch,  three  months 
had  already  elapsed  since  the  letter 
about  the  badges  bad  reached  the  War 
Office.  Still,  considering  that  only 
eleven  minutes  had  as  yet  been  written, 


it  wafi  obvious  that  the  question  had* 
not  yet  been  adequately  investigated. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  send  the 
correspondence  to  the  *  Royal  Army 
Clothing  Department  at  Pimlico  witU^ 
the -request  that  a  full  report  should, 
be  furnished.  The  report,  when  it  ar- 
rived, was  found  to  be  of  a  most  ex- 
haustive character.  It  oegan  by  as- 
serting in  uncompromising  language- 
that  it  was  Impossible  to  tell  which 
badges  in  the  enclosure  were  which;  It 
went  on  to  point  out  at  considerable 
length  that  all  of  the  badges  had  been 
so  extensively  flngered  that,  even  sup- 
posing there  had  originally  been  shades 
of  difference  between  them,  such  dif- 
ference would  now  be  effectually  con- 
cealed by  dirt;  It  solemnly  declared 
that,  aa  a  matt^  of  fact,  there  had  beei» 
no  difference  whatever  betwe^i  the 
badges  which  had  been  manufactured 
In  the  establishment  and  had  been  Uh- 
sued  to  regiments  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  and  it  wound  up  by  ask- 
ing whether  any  eimllar  complaint  had 
been  received  from  any  other  corps. 

The  propounding  of  title  question  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Army- 
Clothing  Department  was  hailed  wltb 
unqualified  satisfaction— it  furnished! 
an  excuse  tor  delaying  a  decision. 
"You  must  never,  my  dear  fellow,"  an 
officer  of  wide  experience  in  War  Of- 
fice procedure  wbo  has  risen  to  very 
high  estate  is  reported  on  one  occasion 
to  have  said,  "give  a  decision  on  any 
point  if  you  draw  less  than  £2000  a 
year."  It  is  r^orted  that  that  officer 
has  now  raised  the  qualifying  figure 
to  £3000  a  year.  The  author  of  a  well- 
known  military  text-book  has  moreover 
pointed  out  that  if  you  can  only  man- 
age to  keep  correspondence  circulating, 
you  can  generally  escape  from  taking 
any  definite  action  until  the  matter  at 
issue  has  settled  Itself.  On  the 
strength  of  the  question  put  by  the 
Clothing  Department,  it  was  decided  to 
address  a  circular  letter  to  all  battal- 
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lonB,  Inquiring  whether  they  had  ob- 
served any  difference  between  the 
badges  issued  for  {he  current  year  and 
those  issued  the  previous  year.  It  was 
then  pointed  out  tliat  it  would  take 
more  than  two  months  to  get  an  an-' 
Bwer  from  the  battalion  stationed  at 
Tientsin.  Eventually,  after  consider^ 
able  discussion  on  paper,  it  was  ar- 
ranged (Minute  28)  only  to  send  the  cir- 
cular letter  to  a  dosen  battalions  to  be 
taken  at  random  from  those  serving  at 
home. 

•  •••*.• 
August  had  come  round  and  the  Ool- 
onel  had  flitted  homewards  from  San 
Jago,  leaving  the  second-in-command  in 
charge;  so  the  Quartermaster,  who  was 
now  also  acting  as  Adjutant  and  whose 
actions  were  practically  unfettered,  de- 
cided that,  as  the  War  Office  had  not 
thought  fit  to  send  any  reply  to  the 
letter  about  the  badges,  the  time  was 
ripe  to  despatch  a  reminder.  He  did 
not  consider  it  to  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  draft  quite  so  long  a  letter  as 
on  the  previous  occasion,  and  contented 
himself  with  stating  that  the  Quava 
Rifles  had  now  been  anxiously  expecting 
a  communication  firom  the  War  Office 
for  four  months,  and  with  pointing  out 
the  very  serious  inconvenience  that 
was  being  caused  by  this  delay;  but  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  had  been  an>u8ed  in  all 
ranks  of  the  regiment  at  its  treatment 
in  the  matter  of  the  badges  was  begin- 
ning to  exercise  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  its  discipline — an  allegation 
which,  needless  to  say,  had  not  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact  [The  fact 
was  that  Quartermaster  Prout  had  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  himself  that  the 
new  issue  of  badges  was  of  inferior 
quality;  but  having,  after  the  manner 
of  quartermasters,  amassed  an  abun- 
dant surplus  of  equipm^it  of  all  kinds 
in  his  store  from  various  articles  which 
had  remained  unexfiended  in  previous 
years,  he  had  supplied  their  decorations 


to  all  who  had  qualifled  for  marks* 
men's  badges  out  of  this  museum  with- 
out touching  those  of  which  the  quality 
was  in  dispute.] 

He  was  a  man  resolute  of  purpose^ 
and,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
he  had  no  intention  of  drawing  It  back. 
He  was  determined  to  at  least  extort  a 
reply  out  of  the  War  Office,  even  if  that 
institution  refused  all  other  satisfac- 
tion. He  knew,  moreover,  that  the 
second-in-command  was  ready  to  sign 
anything  as  long  as  he  was  allowed  to 
do  it  in  his  pyjamas,  and  was  not  called 
upon  to  peruse  the  paper  to  which  he 
appended  his  name.  Nor  was  our 
friend  Prout  disappointed  in  his  Oom- 
manding  Officer,  for  the  letter  was 
signed  without  a  murmur,  and  it  was 
despatched  two  days  later  by  the  home- 
going  mail. 

The  reminder  from  San  Jago  arrived 
in  the  War  Office  on  the  very  day  that 
the  circular  letter  to  the  twelve  selected 
battalions  was  handed  over  to  the  staff 
of  lady-typists  to  be  typed.  It  was 
put  in  its  proper  place  in  the  file — ^that 
is  to  say,  it  was  kept  apart  from  the 
growing  pile  of  minute  papers  where  It 
might  possibly  have  been  noticed,  and 
was  placed  with  the  original  letter, 
with  the  draft  of  the  circular  letter, 
with  the  report  of  the  Royal  Army 
Clothing  Department,  and  with  spare 
documents  of  various  kinds  such  as 
are  always  kept  together  at  the  back 
of  a  War  Office  Jacket  where  nobody 
dreams  of  peeping.  The  result  was  that 
it  entirely  failed  to  attract  attention, 
and  that  it  was  overlooked  by  the 
Equipment  Branch. 

With  one  exception,  all  the  battalions 
referred  to  reported  that  the  badges 
of  the  current  year's  issue  appeared  to 
be  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
previous  year.  The  one  battalion 
sounding  a  discordant  note  had  only 
Just  come  home  from  South  Africa,  and 
it  announced  that  it  had  not  yet  re- 
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ceived  its  badges,  and  was  therefore 
not  In  a  position  to  furnish  the  report 
asked  for.  This  involved  some  further 
correspondence,  but  on  its  being  discov- 
ered that  the  issue  of  the  badges  to  the 
battalion  had  been  purposely  delayed 
because  the  battalion  had  been  ordered 
home,  it  was  settled  that  the  reports  of 
the  other  eleven  would  suffice.  The 
question  whether  a  reply  should  not  be 
despatched  to  the  Guava  Rifles  might 
DOW  have  been  seriously  taken  up,  had 
not  a  casual  remark  in  one  of  the  min- 
utes attracted  the  attention  of  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Equipment  Branch  furnished 
with  a  prying  mind.  It  was  made  ap- 
parent by  the  said  remark  that  the 
number  of  marksmen's  badges  an- 
nually demanded  by  the  Guava  Rifles 
was  relatively  small  compared  with  the 
number  demanded  by  most  battalions. 
It  therefore  struck  this  inquisitive  offi- 
cial that  it  might  be  Interesting  to 
learn  whether  foreign  armies  made  use 
of  decorations  of  this  kind;  for,  he  rea- 
soned, It  was  clear  that,  in  spite  of 
the  value  set  on  these  badges  by  the  of- 
ficer commanding  the  Guava  Rifles, 
the  existence  of  the  badges  had  not 
brought  about  satisfactory  shooting  in 
the  corps,  otherwise  the  corps  must 
have  required,  and  would,  have  de- 
manded, more  of  them.  This  view 
having  been  put  forward  in  an  able  min- 
ute (Number  29),  the  head  of  the  Equip- 
ment Branch  wrote  to  the  head  of  the 
Operations  Branch,  of  which  the  Intel- 
ligence Department  is  a  part,  to  ask 
for  Information  as  to  the  practice  in 
foreign  military  forces. 

The  Operations  Branch  prides  itself, 
not  unjustly,  on  the  extent  of  its  in- 
formation; it  moreover  always  makes  it 
a  point  of  honor  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  obtain  information  enabling 
it  to  reply  to  any  question  raised  from 
any  quarter,  supposing  that  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  straightway  answered 
from  the  records  and  books  at  its  dis- 
posal.   There  was  scarcely  one  of  its 


sub-sections  which  was  not  aflfected  by 
the  conundrum  propounded  by  the 
Equipment  Branch,  and  although  in  the 
case  of  some  countries  information 
could  be  supplied  at  once,  it  was  found 
necessary  in  the  case  of  others  to  com- 
municate with  the  military  attaches  ac- 
credited to  their  governments,  or, 
where  there  was  no  military  attach^,  to 
request  the  Foreign  Office  to  obtain  the 
required  information  from  His  Bfa- 
Jesty's  representative  on  the  spot.  Con- 
siderable delay  arose  in  getting  replies 
from  the  military  attaches  in  Teheran 
and  in  Pekin.  The  Central  and  South 
American  expert  did  not  fail  to  seise 
upon  so  good  an  opportunity  for  point- 
ing out  how  necessary  it  was  that 
there  should  be  at  least  one  military  at- 
tach6  accredited  to  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Republics  to  insure  that,  when  im- 
portant information  of  this  kind  was 
required  from  that  part  of  the  world,  the 
Intelligence  Department  should  be  able 
to  reckon  upon  its  acquisition  with  ac- 
curacy and  despatch.  It  was,  however, 
ultimately  decided  to  rule  out  all  coun- 
tries outside  of  Europe  unless  the  re- 
quired information  about  their  proced- 
ure in  the  matter  of  marksmen's  badges 
was  already  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  result  was  that,  within 
five  weeks,  a  tabulated  schedule  was 
produced  of  which  the  Operations 
Branch  had  every  reason  to  feel  proud. 
The  methods  by  which  various  foreign 
countries  encouraged  marksmanship 
could  be  ascertained  from  this  sched- 
ule at  a  glance,  its  column  of  remarks 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  encyclo- 
p-jcdia,  and  the  head  of  the  Branch  was 
so  much  impressed  with  its  merits  that 
he  sent  the  whole  bundle  of  correspond- 
ence to  the  sifter  Branch  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  dealing  with  training,  with  a 
minute  requesting  that  Branch,  after 
it  had  studied  the  schedule,  to  pass  the 
papers  back  to  the  Equipment  Branch. 
This  innocent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
head  of  the  Operations  Branch  was  des- 
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tined  to  have  unforeseen  and  far-reach- 
ing results. 

For  when  the  Training  Branch  dis- 
covered that  the  Equipment  Branch 
had  taken  it  upon  Itself  to  discuss  on 
paper  the  value  of  marksmen's  badges 
as  an  incentive  to  good  shooting,  and 
that  it  had  furthermore  actually  re- 
quested the  Operations  Branch  to  af- 
ford it  information  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  form  an  opinion  on  this  which  was 
purely  a  training  question,  its  indig- 
nation knew  no  bounds.  Minutes  33 
to  35  were  written  by  General  Staff  of- 
ficers, third,  second,  and  first  grade, 
rising  in  a  crescendo  scale  of  angry 
comment,  the  last  addressed  to  the 
head  of  the  Branch.  But  while  that 
highly-placed  official  was  still  aghast  at 
the  enormity  committed  by  the  Equip- 
ment Branch  and  was  mentally  prepar- 
ing Minute  36,  which  was  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff,  the  wounded  infant 
again  created  a  diversion. 

A  Member  of  Parliament  had  been 
making  a  tour  In  the  Antilles  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  his  mind  (what 
there  was  of  it)  and  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  had  stayed  some  days  in  San 
Jago.  There  he  had  held  intimate  com- 
munion with  a  gentleman  of  color  who, 
being  a  political  enthusiast,  was  natur- 
ally opposed  to  the  local  government, 
to  the  military,  to  the  i)olice,  and  to 
all  similar  official  institutions.  The 
gentleman  of  color,  finding  an  eager 
and  sympathetic  listener,  expatiated 
amongst  other  things  upon  the  arbi- 
trary attitude  adopted  by  the  soldiery 
towards  the  civil  i>opulation,  and  he 
cited  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  in- 
fant. His  version  of  the  story  was 
that  the  creature  had  been  wounded, 
not  on  the  range  during  musketry,  but 
in  the  public  street  by  a  soldier  dis- 
charging his  rifle  at  random;  he  main- 
tained that  the  victim  had  been  crip- 
pled for  life,  whereas  it  actually  had 
been  wounded  through  the  fleshy  part 


of  the  forearm;  and  he  declared  that 
the  efforts  of  the  heartbroken  parents 
to  get  any  satisfaction  for  the  outrage 
had  proved  unavailing.  The  legislator 
had  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  Inform- 
ation of  this  kind  coupled  with  an  un- 
controllable disinclination  for  verifying 
the  facts.  He  made  an  elaborate  en- 
try of  the  alleged  circumstances  in  his 
notebook,  and  on  his  returning  to  his 
native  land  he  repaired  Instantly  to  the 
Metropolis  and  handed  in  to  the  respon- 
sible official  in  the  House  of  Oommons 
a  set  of  questions  to  be  asked  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  an  early 
date.  The  consequence  was  that,  this 
being  a  matter  of  discipline,  the  Disci- 
pline Branch  of  the  Adjutant-General's 
Department  was  called  upon  to  draft 
the  replies  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
read  out  in  the  House,  and  an  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General  of  that  Branch 
therefore  called  for  the  War  Office  pa- 
per 74  I  Claims  1 1352.  The  result  was 
that  be  obtained  temporary  possession 
of  the  bundle  containing  the  corre- 
spondence about  the  badges  as  well  as 
the  correspondence  about  the  infant. 

It  happened  that  this  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General was  having  an  easy  day. 
and  that,  having  drafted  the  reply  as  to 
the  infant  to  his  own  satisfaction,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  open  the  file  about 
the  badges  and  to  see  what  It  was  all 
about  He  glanced  through  the  thirty- 
odd  minutes;  he  studied  the  schedule 
prepared  by  the  Operations  Branch 
with  the  liveliest  Interest,  and  then  he 
suddenly  came  ui)on  the  reminder  sent 
by  the  Guava  Rifles  and  read  in  it  that 
the  discipline  of  that  corps  had  been 
prejudicially  affected  on  account  of  the 
badges.  He  seized  his  pen  and  ad- 
dressed Minute  36  to  the  head  of  his 
Branch,  drawing  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  letter  dealing  with 
discipline  had  been  in  the  War  Office 
for  no  less  than  two  months  without 
thehr  ever  having  even  seen  it  The 
head  of  the  Discipline  Branch  straight- 
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way  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  Bqulp- 
ment  Branch  to  oomplain.      The  head 
of  the  Bqulpment  Blanch  replied  sym- 
pathetically, but  declined  to  admit  any 
responsibility  for  the  irreerularlty,  which 
had  occurred.    The  head  of  the  Disci- 
pline Branch  thereupon  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  War  Office,  who  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  head  of  the 
Registry  Branch.  The  head  of  the  Reg- 
istry Branch  pointed  out  that  the  pro^ 
cedure  which  had  been  followed  by  his 
Branch  had  been  strictly  in  accordance 
with  War  Office  regulations,   and   he 
'quoted    the   passage    bearing    on    the 
]point;  this  laid  it  down  that  a  reminder 
was  invariably  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
Jacket  as  the  original  letter,  a  course 
which  had  been  followed  in  the  case  un- 
der discussion.    The  Adjutant-General 
happened  to  be  away  on  leave  at  the 
time;  therefore  the  head  of  the  Disci- 
pline Branch  returned  the  bundle  to 
the    head    of    the    Training    Branch, 
merely  asking  (in  Minute  44)  that  the 
papers  might  be  returned  to  him  later 
on  for  further  action.      His  Interven- 
tion had  occupied  between  a  fortnight 
and   three  weeks,    and   had   Involved 
eight  minutes. 

The  head  of  the  Training  Branch 
was  now  enabled  to  lay  the  corres- 
pondence before  the  Chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  who  felt  himself  reluctantly 
comx)el]ed  to  address  to  the  Quarter- 
master-General a  minute  which  has 
been  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  peruse  it  to  be 
a  model  document  of  its  kind.  It  took 
some  time  to  prepare,  but  the  result 
achieved  more  than  justified  the  labor 
expended  on  it  The  minute  was 
trenchant,  it  was  legible,  it  was  con- 
vincing, it  was  profound.  Not  a  re- 
dundant phrase  marred  the  rhythm  of 
its  dignified  periods,  there  was  not  in 
Its  four  paragraphs  one  solitary  ill- 
chosen  word,  not  a  comma  was  out  of 
place.  It  summarized  in  a  cri^p  and 
incisive    sentence   the   inconveniences 


and  the  delays  that  arise  when 
branches  embailc  on  discussions,  how- 
ever well  Intended,  with  regard  to  mat- 
ters outside  their  own  especial  prov- 
ince. Another  sentence  commented  in 
scathing  terms  on  the  ineptitude  of 
confusing  a  concrete  question  arising 
out  of  the  quality  of  badges  issued  to  a 
certain  corps,  with  the  abstract  ques-' 
tlon  of  the  value  of  such  badges  in 
fostering  musketry  efficiency.  An- 
other sentence  animadverted  upon  the 
irregularity  which  had  been  committed 
when  the  Operations  Branch  was  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  true  that  the  minute 
made  no  definite  propositions  with  re- 
gard to  any  of  the  numerous  points 
which  had  been  raised  during  the  eight 
months  of  correspondence,  but  it  fol- 
lowied  in  this  respect  the  usual  course 
adopted  In  papers  of  this  particular  na- 
ture. Its  criticisms  were  destructive, 
not  constructive. 

Good    Judges    have    expressed    the 
opinion  that  the  Quartermaster-Gener- 
al's minute  in  reply  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  occasion.      Although  conceived 
in  a  lighter  vein,  its  whimsical  humor 
only  served  to  make  the  more  conspic- 
uous   the    amazing    grasp    which    its 
writer  had  obtained  of  the  matters  in 
dispute.    It  admitted  the  Justice  of  the 
observations  which  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  had  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  make  with  regard  to  branches 
discussing  matters  which  did  not  con- 
cern them,  and  in  this  connection  the 
Quartermaster-General   begged   to   In- 
vite attention  to  a  schedule  which  he 
had  had  prepared  (marked  **B"  to  dis- 
tinguish It  from  the  schedule  prepared 
by     the    Operations     Branch     which 
had  been  marked  **A")<    In  this  sched- 
ule thirteen  distinct  cases  were  enu- 
merated, the  numbers  of  the  War  Of- 
fice papers  being  quoted  In  each  case, 
where  the  Gfeneral  Staff  had  within  the 
past  six   months   discussed   questions 
which   concerned    the   Quartermaster- 
Generars     Department     alone.       The 
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minute  went  on  to  express  profound  re- 
^et  at  the  trouble  to  wihlch  the  Oper- 
ations Branch  had  been  put  In  prepar- 
ing schedule  "A,"  seeing  that  that' 
Branch  consisted  of  only  ninety-eight 
•officers  and  others,  and  was  therefore 
obviously  under-staffed  and  orer* 
worked — pleasantry  at  the  expense  of 
the  General  Staff  serves  ae  a  consola^ 
ition  to  the  other  sort  The  Quarter- 
snaster-General  closed  his  communica- 
tion by  proposing  that  a  special  War 
Office  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  to  report  on  the  best 
means  of  insuring  that  d^artments 
and  branches  should  not  interfere  un- 
mecessarlly  in  each  other's  work. 

The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  con- 
curred in  this  latter  proposal,  and  he 
passed  the  paper  on  to  the  remaining 
members  xyf  the  Army  Council  for  the 
favor  of  their  views,  beginning  with 
the  Adjutant-General.  The  Adjutant- 
(General  was  not  a  dialectician,  nor  was 
lie  (consciously)  a  humorist.  In  Min- 
ute 48  he  announced  that  he  also  con- 
curred in  the  Quartermaster-Generars 
proposal,  but  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  committee  should  further  con- 
•sider  the  best  means  of  insuring  that 
•departments  and  branches  should  see 
papers  which  did  concern  them — ^it  had 
ooly  }ust  come  to  his  notice  that  this 
Tery  ffle  provided  an  example  of  a  case 
where  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  disci- 
pline had  only  reached  his  Discipline 
Branch  purely  by  accident,  and  after 
threat  delay.  He  furthermore  pointed 
out  that  Members  of  Council  were  in 
a  peculiar  position  In  that  they  existed 
In  a  dual  capacity,  being  at  once  heads 
of  Departments  and  also  Members  of 
Council,  and  that  their  position  was 
fhorefore  different  from  that  of  heads 
of  branches;  It  would  obviously  be 
wrong,  for  Instance,  for  him  in  his 
capacity  of  Adjutant-General  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was 
necessary  on  strategical  grounds  to  re- 
tain a  battalion  la  San  Jago,  but  he 


would  be  within  his  rights  in  discussing 
such  a  question  in  his  capacity  of  a 
Member  of  Council. 

The  other  Members  of  Council  added 
weighty  minutes,  and  finally  the  corre- 
spondence reached  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State's  pri- 
vate secretary,  the  scion  of  a  noble 
house,  was  a  young  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment of  precocious  ability  and  infinite 
assurance,  who  fully  intended  shortly 
to  become  a  Cabinet  Minister.  It  was 
his  business  to  make  short  summaries 
of  the  contents  of  War  Office  papers 
which  came  to  hand,  indicating  the 
main  points  in  them  which  required 
consideration  by  bis  chief.  He  sum- 
marized the  paper  11 1  Guava  Rifies  |  63 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  correspondence  begins  with 
a  question  of  detail  in  regard  to  the 
equipment  of  the  Guava  Rifles,  raised 
by  that  corps  nine  months  ago;  no  re- 
ply has  as  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
corps,  although  this  sent  a  reminder 
five  months  ago;  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  remotest  prospect  of  a  reply 
ever  being  sent  (2)  The  file  has 
reached  the  Secretary  of  State  because 
Members  of  Council  want  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  deal  with  certain  ques- 
tions of  War  Office  procedure.  (3) 
From  the  correspondence  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case  that  the  musketry 
of  the  Guava  Rifies  is  of  indifferent 
quality  and  that  their  state  of  disci- 
pline is  far  from  satisfactory.  (4)  In 
Minute  48  the  Adjutant-General  ap- 
pears to  wish  to  raise  the  question 
whether  there  is  any  justification  for 
retaining  the  Guava  Rifies  or  any 
other  corps  in  the  island  of  San  Jago." 

The  Secretary  of  State  ignored  the 
first  two  points.  But  with  regard  to 
the  third  and  fourth,  he  wrote  to  the 
<Ohlef  of  the  General  Staff  to  ask  If  the 
Guava  Rifles  were  in  all  respects  a 
corps  fit  to  take  the  fleld,  and  whether 
there  was  any  strategical  object  gained 
by   this  country  maintaining  that  or 
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any  other  battalion  in  such  a  place  as 
San  Jago;  he  added  that  he  would  be 
glad  of  an  early  reply.  (The  fact  was 
that  at  a  Cabinet  Council  held  the  pre- 
vious day  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  thrown  a  damper  on  the 
proceedings  by  informing  his  colleagues 
that,  owing  to  the  cost  having  been 
somewhat  under-estimated  of  providing 
all  adults  not  yet  convicted  of  having 
committed  a  felony  with  a  pension  of 
a  shilling  a  week,  there  would  be  a 
deficit  of  two  and  a  half  millions  at 
the  end  of  the  financial  year;  where- 
upon the  Prime  Minister  had  instructed 
the  War  Ministers  to  effect  a  saving  of 
not  less  than  one  million  on  the  Army 
Estimates.  The  abolition  of  the 
Guava  Rifles  would  at  least  be  a  begin- 
ning towards  effecting  that  object) 

After  consulting  certain  of  his  prin- 
cipal subordinates,  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  felt  himself  compelled  to 
reply  that,  in  so  far  as  training  was 
concerned,  the  Guava  Rifles  were  as  flt 
to  take  the  fleld  as  they  ever  had  been: 
bo  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  that  any  strategical 
object  was  gained  by  maintaining  a 
battalion  in  San  Jago;  as  regards  the 
discipline  of  the  Guava  Rifles,  which 
appeared  to  be  called  in  question,  that 
was  a  subject  for  the  Adjutant-General 
to  express  his  views  upon.  The  Adju- 
tant-General intimated  that  he  had 
been  under  the  impression,  until  he  had 
seen  this  correspondence  a  few  days 
ago,  that  the  discipline  of  the  Guava 
Ripes  left  nothing  to  be  desired;  ac- 
cording to  the  showing  of  the  regiment 
itself  its  discipline  would,  however,  ap- 
pear recently  to  have  deteriorated.  But 
for  the  fact  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
wishing  for  a  prompt  reply  he  would 
have  felt  bound  to  inquire  further  into 
the  matter  brought  to  light  in  the  re- 
minder sent  by  the  corps  with  refer- 
ence to  its  marksmen*s  badges.  In 
conclusion  he  begged  leave  to  point  out 
that  he  had  only  referred  to  the  strat- 


egical question  as  an  illustration,  hav- 
ing no  views  of  any  kind  whatever  a» 
to  the  importance  or  otherwise  of  main- 
taining a  battalion  in  San  Jago. 

Having  studied  these  replies,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  summoned  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Army  OoanciL  What 
actually  occurred  at  this  meeting  has 
never  transpired,  but  it  would  appear 
to  be  the  case  that  the  Council,  having 
been  apprised  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer 
found  himself  and  of  the  influence 
which  those  difficulties  were  to  exert 
over  the  national  defences,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Guava  Rifles  must 
be  sacrificed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
sequel  is  a  matter  of  history. 

....... 

"What  an  insufferable  time  those 
Post  Office  people  take!"  growled  the 
Colonel  as  he  sat  at  his  table  in  the 
orderly  room  awaiting  the  mail.  "Why^ 
the  ship's  been  in  these  three  hours, 
and — ah,  here  they  are!"  as  the  orderly 
marched  in,  saluted  and  then  deposited 
a  bundle  of  letters  on  the  table.  "WelU 
business  first,  pleasure  afterwards;  let*» 
have  the  official  ones.  Only  two,  and 
both  from  the  War  Office?  Now  then!*" 
He  opened  the  first.  **Hullo,  here's  an 
answ^er  at  last  to  that  letter  of  yours 
about  the  marksmen's  badges,  Prout, 
and  quite  civil  for  a  wonder.  But  of 
course  they  do  not  mean  to  do  anything 
— I  never  thought  they  would.  How- 
ever, there  it  is  for  you  to  read,"  and 
he  handed  it  to  the  Quartermaster  and 
tore  open  the  other.  **Good  LordT 
What's  this?"  he  ejaculated. 

"What's  the  matter,  sir?"  asked  the 
Adjutant  anxiously. 

The  Colonel  paused,  carefully  wiped 
his  glasses,  put  them  on  again  and 
then  solemnly  read  out:  "Sir, — I  am 
commanded  by  the  Army  Council  to 
ac(iuaint  you  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  discontinue  maintaining  a  battalion 
in  the  island  of  San  Jago.  In  view  of 
the  redistribution  of  troops  consequent 
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npon  this  decision,  the  Council  regret 
to  find  themselves  obliged  to  disband 
the  regiment  under  your  command.  I 
am  to  inform  you  that  detailed  instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  carrying  out 
of  this  measure  will  be  despatched  to 
you  by  an  early  mail." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  as  the 
Colonel  and  the  Adjutant  were  making 
their  way  with  heavy  hearts  towards 
the  Mess,  the  Adjutant  broke  n  mourn- 

Tbe  Obrnhlll   Mogasioe. 


ful  silence  to  observe,  "Odd  that  this 
infernal  letter  sentencing  us  to  be 
broken  up  should  reach  you  by  the 
same  mail  with  the  one  in  reply  to  that 
about  Prout's  badges." 

"I  knew  how  it  would  be,  and  said 
so  at  the  time,  if  you  rememl)eT,  An- 
nesley."  responded  the  Colonel;  "you 
backed  the  fellow  up  about  writing  to 
the  War  Office.  I  told  you  they'd  get 
level  with  us — and  by  Jove  they  have!" 

Chas.  E.  GaUwell. 
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If   this   work    fails    to    bring    about 
that   revolution    in    biological    science 
which  its  announcement  led  us  to  ex^ 
pect,  it  is  nat  for  lack  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  authors  or  their  pub- 
lisher.   We  were  informed  (by  adver- 
tisement) that  with  the  exception  of  a 
certain  well-known  treatise  by  de  Vries 
this  book  was  "the  most  important  con- 
tribution   to    biological    science   which 
has  appeared  since  Darwin's  *Origin  of 
Species.* "     We  were  further  told  that 
"the  authors  have  no  difficulty  in  de- 
molishing some  of  the  theories  which 
are  most  cherished  by  biologists  of  to- 
day— notably  those  of  mimicry  and  rec- 
ognition markings  in  birds,"  and  that 
**the  facts  which   they   have  brought 
together  undermine  the  whole  of  the 
massive  superstructure  which  Neo-Dar- 
winians  have  erected  on  the  foundation 
of  the  theory  of  natural  selection."    A 
few  extracts  from  the  preface  will  suf- 
fice to  reveal  the  tone  which  |)ervades 
this  latest  attack  upon  the  theory  of 
natural  selection: — 

We  fear  that  this  book  will  come  as 
a  rude  shock  to  many  scientific  men. 
.  .  .  We  are  endeavoring  to  save  bi- 
ology in  England  from  committing  sul- 

«««Tlift  MsklBg  of  BpMlM."  By  DovglM 
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cide,  to  save  it  from  the  hands  of  those 
into  which  it  has  fallen.  .  .  .  The 
Wallaceians  (sic)  continue  on  their 
course  and  give  to  the  world  a  spurious 
Darwinism  ...  we  were  both  of 
opinion  that  biology  is  in  an  unhealthy 
condition,  especially  in  England,  and 
that  the  science  sorely  needs  some 
fresh  Impetus." 

After  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
we  naturally  turn  eagerly  to  the  text 
for  the  "fresh  impetus,"  but  fall  to  find 
inspiration.  There  are  many  gibes 
aimed  at  and  epithets  attached  to 
'^Wallaceians"  and  "Neo-Darwlnlans," 
and  there  are  some  very  remarkable 
perversions  of  the  history  of  organic 
evolution.  The  authors  set  out,  In  fact, 
with  an  attempt  to  explain  the  reasons 
why  the  "Origin  of  Species*'  was  ac- 
corded a  "rapturous  welcome  .  .  . 
by  the  more  progressive  biologists,"  and 
bow 

the  man  in  the  street  was  able  to  com- 
prehend the  theory  of  natural  selection. 
This  was  greatly  In  Its  favor.  Men 
are  usually  well  disposed  towards  doc- 
trines which  they  can  readily  under- 
stand. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
great  work  and  the  dlfllculty  which  he 
experienced  In  making  evea  the  expert 
naturalists  of  his  time  fully  gmep  the. 
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principles  of  the  selection  theory  will 
wonder  from  what  source  the  authors 
have  deriyed  their  information.  As 
another  example  of  historical  perver- 
sion, attention  may  be  directed  to  the 
statement  (p.  198) 

that  all  the  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
protective  coloration  comes  from  those 
who  observe  nature  first  hand,  while 
the  warmest  supporters  of  the  theory 
are  cabinet  naturalists  and  museum 
zoologista 

From  this  the  reader  will  infer  tlmt 
the  founders  of  that  theory,  Bates  and 
Wallace,  Trimen,  Belt,  Fritz  MtUler 
and  Weismann,  were  not,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  authors,  observers  of  na- 
ture at  first  hand. 

Within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  re- 
view in  these  columns  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  in  any  detail  the  large  body 
of  evidence  which  the  authors  bring 
together  in  order  to  "demolish"  those 
whom  they  dub  "Neo-Darwlnians," 
"Wallaceians,"  or  even,  when  their 
scorn  reaches  its  highest  pitch,  "Neo- 
Wallaceians."  The  general  drift  of 
the  work  is  purely  destructive,  and  its 
main  object  is  apparently  to  disprove 
the  all-sufficiency  of  natural  selection. 
There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  this  po- 
sition, and  by  attributing  to  the  follow- 
ers of  Darwin  and  Wallace  a  highly 
exaggerated  and  super-exalted  doctrine, 
which  no  Darwinian  has  ever  upheld, 
such  refutation  is  naturally  a  very  sim- 
ple matter.  The  authors  appear  to 
imagine,  for  example,  that  somebody 
holds  the  belief  that  the  theory  of  nat- 
ural selection  has  been  seriously  held 
**to  explain  all  the  varied  phenomena 
of  nature"  (p.  28).  Of  course,  the  very 
obvious  and  flagrant  cases  of  adapta- 
tional  coloring  coming  under  the  desig- 
nations "protective  resemblance"  and 
"mimicry,"  which  have  generally  been 
16oked  upon  as  reasonably  explicable  on 
Darwinian  principles,  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  attention,  and  here  Is  the 
verdict  with  respect  to  these  theories  :->- 


We  have  examined  these  mighty 
images  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  and 
iron,  and  found  that  there  is  much  clay 
in  the  feet  We  shall  devote  this  chap- 
ter to  lifting  the  hem  of  the  garment  of 
sanctity  that  envelops  each  of  these 
images,  and  so  expose  to  view  the  clay 
that  lies  concealed  (p.  172). 

It  must  be  left  to  the  reader,  whose 
flesh  has  been  made  to  creep  by  this 
preliminary  threat,  to  find  out  how  far 
the  authors  have  succeeded  in  damag- 
ing the  evidence  which  has  been  accu- 
mulated by  the  Joint  labors  of  some  of 
the  most  acute  observers  of  nature  ("at 
first  hand"!)  since  Darwin  gave  us  tlie 
key  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomr 
ena  in  question,  half  a  centuiy  ago. 
Prof.  Poulton,  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  recent  workers  in  this  field, 
comes  in  for  much  castigation.  The 
methods  of  demolition  adopted  by  the 
authors  have  been  made  quite  familiar 
by  anti-Darwinians  ever  since  the 
publication  of  Mivart's  "  Genesis 
of  Species."  Cases  of  convergent 
characters  which  are  none-mimetic  are 
marshalled  against  the  selection  theory 
of  mimicry,  the  facts  of  mimicry  are 
altogether  denied  or  eaid  to  be 
much  exaggerated,  and  cases  of  ob- 
vious  adaption,  such  as  Kallima,  are 
said  (virtually)  to  be  too  good  to  be 
true,  or.  In  other  words,  that  the  im- 
itation- is  elaborated  to  an  unnecessary 
extent 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  whether 
this  great  array  of  objections  and  diffi- 
culties is  a  purely  destructive  attack, 
or  whether  it  is  a  prelude  to  some 
great  constructive  generalization.  The 
reader  who  looks  for  new  light  will,  we 
fear,  be  disappointed,  Judgring  from  the 
following  specimen  of  an  "explanation" 
of  the  mimcry  of  butterflies  by  dinmal 
moths:— 

When  two  species  adopt  the  same 
method  of  obtaining  food,  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  tlmt  a  professional 
likeness  springs  up  between  them  (p. 
250). 
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In  so  far  as  there  Is  any  positive 
declaration  to  be  found  in  the  volume 
the  authors  may  be  classified  with  the 
"mntationlsts."  They  are  at  great 
pains,  in  fact,  to  define  their  precise 
position  as  members  of  that  school  "of 
which  Bateson,  de  Vries,  Kellog,  and 
T.  H.  Morgan  appear  to  be  adherents" 
(p.  26).  They  state  further  that,  *;ilke 
Darwin,"  they  "welcome  all  factors 
which  appear  to  be  capable  of  effecting 
evolution"  (p.  27).  What  these  factors 
are  beyond  natural  selection  (to  which 
they  assign  some  value)  It  Is  not  quite 
easy  to  gather  from  the  present  work. 
Isolation,  correlation,  variation,  and  he- 
redity have  been  considered  very  seri- 
ously by  all  evolutionists  from  Darwin 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Messra  Dewar  and  Finn 
have  shed  any  new  light  on  these  sub- 
jects. They  tell  us  (p.  387)  that  species 
are  made  by 

the  inherent  properties  of  protoplasm 
and  the  laws  of  variation  and  heredity. 
These  determine  the  nature  of  the  or- 
ganism; natural  selection  and  the  like 
factors  merely  decide  for  each  particu- 
lar organism  whether  it  shall  survive 
and  give  rise  to  a  species. 

This  will  seem  to  the  reader  who  is 
not  a  "mutationlst"  to  be  very  like  pure 
Darwinism  with  a  dash  of  "inherent 
properties  of  protoplasm"  thrown  in. 
The  Introduction  of  "biological  mole- 
cules," which  are  defined  (pp.  157-9)  as 
the  units  of  which  the  germ  cell  is 
composed,  may  be  considered  as  the 
substitution  of  a  vague  conception  for 
the  very  definite  mechanism  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  theories  of 
heredity  associated  with  the  names  of 
Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  Weismann, 
Mendel,  and  others.  One  example  of 
the  use  of  tliis  conception  will  suffice 
to  show  its  yagneness:^ 

Thus  the  phenomena  of  "mimicry" 
and  "reversion*'  are,  we  believe,  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  fertilized  egg  of 


both  the  pattern  and  its  copy  a  simi- 
lar arrangement  of  biological  molecules 
obtains.  If  we  regard  the  sexual  act 
as  resembling  In  many  respects  a 
chemical  synthesis,  the  phenomenon 
need  not  surprise  us  (p.  298). 

The  reason  for  associating  mimicry 
with  reversion  and  sexual  reproduction 
are  not  very  obvious,  even  from  the 
authors'  own  point  of  view.  Dealing 
with  the  first  set  of  phenomena  only,  if 
the  "explanation"  means  that  in  a 
mimic  and  Its  model  the  similarity  of 
color  and  pattern  is  due  to  an  identity 
either  of  physical  structure  or  chemical 
constitution,  or  of  both,  it  is  untrue  in 
fact.  If  it  means  that  the  resemblance 
has  arisen  because  the  units  (i.e.  "bio- 
logical molecules")  of  which  the  ovum 
is  in  each  case  composed  give  rise  to  a 
similarity  of  color  and  pattern  on  de- 
velopment, this  appears  to  be  a  mere 
paraphrase  of  the  description  of 
the  facts  and  no  explanation  at 
all. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Messrs. 
Dewar  and  Finn  have  made  this  ag- 
gressive Incursion  into  the  domain  of 
biological  theory.  They  are  favorably 
known  as  popular  writers  on  Indian 
ornithology  and  other  natural-history 
subjects.  Although  in  the  present  vol- 
ume none  of  the  objections  brought 
against  natural  selection  are  new  in 
principle,  it  must  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  authors  that,  unlike  so  many  of 
the  earlier  critics  of  Darwin's  work, 
they  are  able  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  illustrations  derived  from  personal 
observation  and  experience.  But  the 
work  as  a  whole  will  not  add  to  their 
reputation;  with  the  majority  of  read- 
ers it  will  probably  have  the  reverse  ef- 
fect If  the  general  object  of  the  book 
is  simply  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
the  theory  given  to  science  by  Darwin 
and  Wallace  need  not  arrest  further  re- 
search In  the  domain  of  bionomics, 
there  will  be  a  very  general  unanimity 
among  workers  of  all  schools  as  to  the 
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soundness  of  their  contention.  But  if 
the  authors  attribute  any  neglect,  real 
or  imaginary,  of  the  study  of  bionomics 
to  the  direct  influence  of  the  teachings 
of  Darwin  and  Wallace  and  their  fol- 
lowers, they  are  inverting  the  truth. 
No  greater  stimulus  was  ever  given  to 

Natnre. 


research  in  this  domain  than  that  given 
by  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  Any 
neglect  with  which  English  biologists 
can  be  charged  is  due  to  their  ignoring 
and  not  to  their  acceptance  of  the 
teachings  of  the  founders  of  that  the- 
ory. 


POPULARITY. 


Popularity  is  a  desirable  thing. 
Even  those  of  us  who  would  not  be 
at  the  trouble  to  gain  it  for  ourselves 
consider  how  we  may  best  obtain  it 
for  our  children,  and  are  grieved  when 
they  refuse  to  admit  its  value.  Never- 
theless, when  we  say  of  some  one  that 
he  or  she  Is  popular  we  do  not  always 
mean  very  high  praise.  Social  popu- 
larity is  a  kind  of  immaterial  atUuence. 
It  bears  the  same  relation  to  loveable- 
uess  that  money  does  to  happiness, — 
a  fairly  close  relation,  as  we  practi- 
cally proclaim  when  we  strain  every 
nerve  to  keep  our  sons  and  daughters 
from  poverty.  Like  a  fortune,  social 
popularity  may  be  a  birthright  or  an 
acquirement  Once  again  like  a  for- 
tune, it  best  becomes  the  man  who  was 
born  to  it 

Some  children  are  popular  almost 
from  their  cradles.  They  are  merry, 
receptive,  and  confiding.  They  in- 
stantly respond  to  every  effort  to  give 
them  pleasure,  and  warm  the  hearts 
of  their  elders  by  a  constant  radiation 
of  cheerfulness.  They  never  sulk  nor 
fret  among  their  fellows,  they  never 
boast  nor  belittle,  —  two  strange  tend- 
encies which  destroy  comradeship. 
As  they  grow  up  they  may  or  may  not 
develop  sympathy,  which  has  less  to 
do  with  pc^ularity  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  though  popularity  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  well-conditioned. 
Those  who  are  bom  to  be  popular  are 
not  envious,  and  not  fractious,  and  not 
Ill-natured,  and  not  hypercritical;  and 


whatever  their  opinions,  they  believe 
at  heart  that  life  is  pleasant  and  the 
world  In  no  great  need  of  reform.    In- 
deed, we  think  the  most  essential  in- 
gredient   in    congenital    x>opularity    is 
content,  and  next  to  that  the  power 
to  take  on  the  mental  color  of  one's 
company.     If  there  is  any   other  es- 
sential, it  may  be  described  as  enter- 
tainingness.     But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  popular  person  must  be  amus- 
ing, but  only  that  his  presence  and  con- 
versation have  a  tendency  to  destroy 
self-consciousness,    self-criticism,    and 
that  sense  of  the  lagging  of  the  social 
clock  which  destroys  social  amenity, 
producing  stagnation  among  one  set  of 
people  and  a  barbarian  boisterousness 
in  another.     A  naturally  popular  man 
is  never  out  of  his  element;  he  Is  al- 
ways a  fish  in  water.    About  this  adap- 
tability   there    need    be    no    pretence. 
The  socially  gifted  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  pursuits  of  the  society  in  which 
they  find  themselves,  and  yet  be  able 
to  fall  in  with  its  mood.     The  man 
who  is  bom  to  be  popular  never  pre- 
tends  anything.  'He  knows  that  he 
has  in  stock  the  wares  which  will  be 
wanted.      He  is  ready  for  any  amount 
of  give-and-take.     He  is  a  rich  man 
when  it  comes  to  social  traffic,  and  he 
has  the  rich  man's  self-confidence. 

Acquired  popnlarlty  is  a  different 
thing,  and  seldom  as  universal.  It  de- 
pends upon  a  minute  study  of  one's 
environment  To  acquire  popularity  a 
man  must  specialise.     He  must  keep 
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his  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  his  com- 
pany. The  poor  use  the  word  "study" 
In  the  sense  of  "humor."  They  speak 
of  a  sensitive  child  who  must  be  stud- 
led.  The  expression  may  be  incorrect, 
but  it  is  illuminating.  To  Icnow  how 
to  humor  is  to  Itnow  how  to  make  one- 
self liked.  The  man  determined  to  be 
popular  works  within  limits,  and  he 
may  be  actuated  by  almost. the  high- 
est or  by  almost  the  lowest  motives. 
He  may  be  truly  anxious  for  peace 
and  goodwill,  a  man  to  whom  all  jar 
and  friction,  all  displays  of  anger,  all 
suggestions  of  insult,  are  repulsive  and 
hateful,  and  who  will  forgo  much  to 
avoid  their  occurrence.  A  world  in 
which  all  men  thus  desired  to  be 
popular  would  be  a  very  pleasant 
world.  The  man  who  wants  to  be 
liked  must  make  sacrifices.  The  only 
question  Is  whether  he  will  offer  up 
hie  preferences  alone  or  also  his  prin- 
ciples. In  the  first  case  he  may  be- 
come a  sort  of  secular  saint;  in  the 
second  he  may  stoop  till  he  is  the  ob- 
ject of  every  upright  man's  contempt. 
Even  so,  he  cannot  fall  quite  to  the 
bottom  of  the  moral  scale,  because  he 
must  be  in  some  sense  unselfish. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  superficial  un- 
selfishness which  is  only  remotely  re- 
lated to  the  real  thing,  an  unselfishness 
which  is  only  a  self-interested  form  of , 
self-control.  Again,  there  is  a  seeming 
unselfishness  which  is  too  cheap  to  be 
good.  There  are  certain  people  who 
are  from  childhood  vague  in  their  de- 
sires. We  connect  crossness  and  mel- 
ancholy with  the  people  who  "do  not 
know  what  they  want";  but  some  very 
happy  people  are  blessed  with  this 
curious  indifference.  Their  minds  un- 
fasten easily;  they  are  never  set  upon 
having  or  doing  any  one  particular 
thing.  Consequently  they  appear  un- 
selfish, though  often  they  are  without 
that  active  sympathy  from  which  real 
unselfishness  springs.  Men  or  women 
to  whom  It  is  an  effort  to  give  In  — 


who  in  childhood  seem  obstinate  and 
contrary,  and  in  youth  insist  on  having 
their  own  way  —  may  when  they  come 
to  years  of  discretion  be  capable  of  a 
self-renunciation  of  which  the  easy- 
going person  can  hardly  conceive,  and 
that  though  they  will  never  giv?  in 
without  a  wrench.  But  even  the  most 
corruDt  forms  of  altruism  are  higher 
than  mere  brute  egoism,  certain  of  its 
goal  and  careless  of  all  means. 

Acquired  popularity  is  always  a 
difificult  quality  to  Judge  of  outside 
one's  own  circle.  Who  has  not  won- 
dered when  he  discovered  that  such- 
and-such  a  servant  or  such-and-such  a 
working  man  or  woman  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  his  equals?  Very 
possibly  he  is  a  man  whom  his  em- 
plover  has  never  genuinely  liked,  a 
man  understanding  and  understood  by 
his  own  class  exclusively,  one  who, 
metaphorically  speaking,  talks  a  patois. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  different 
grades  of  society  have  such  different 
senses  of  humor  have  something  to  do 
with  the  matter.  In  dull  ancieties  the 
power  to  create  a  laugh  is  overvalued, 
and  no  doubt  that  hateful  form  of 
pleasantry  best  described  as  facetious- 
ness  passes  for  wit  below  a  certain 
standard  of  education.  We  are  often 
told  that  the  sense  of  humbr  is  a  bond; 
bu^t  how  much  more  often  is  it  a  bar- 
rier? The  educated  section  of  the 
middle  class  seem  sometimes  to  be 
quite  hemmed  in  by  it  They  seo  the 
lower  classes  through  it  — their  sym- 
pathy is  all  tinged  with  a  kindly  satire 
—  and  they  are  divided  by  it  from  the 
leisured  ckiss,  into  whose  mirth  there 
enters  an  admixture  of  hilarity  which 
is  sometimes  attractive,  sometimes  re- 
pellent always  somewhat  foreign  to 
the  brain-worker.  Again,  how 
strangely  humor  divides  the  genera- 
tions! Only  the  very  great  wits  live, 
and  some  of  them  do  not  live  by  their 
wit  Half  the  world  would  say,  If  they 
spoke  the  truth,  that  when  they  go  to 
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see  a  play  of  Shakespeare's,  while  they 
are  driven  intx>  hate  and  fall  into  love, 
are  mentally  astounded  and  emotion- 
ally moved  at  the  great  poet's  will, 
they  only  langh  because  they  feel  that 
cultivated  and  virile  persons  ought  to 
appreciate  Shakespeare's  humor. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  popu- 
larity. We  do  not  think  that  socially 
popular  people  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  friends  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  **frlendshlp,"  even  if  we  cut  out 
all  tliose  persons  who  seek  popularity 
from  a  low  motive,  and  retain  only 
those  whose  graces  ensure  it  or  whose 
well-meant  efforts  have  attained  to  It 
They  are  no  doubt  the  people  who  go 
most  easily  through  the  mill  of  life, 

The  Speotator. 


but  somehow  In  that  mill  they  seem  to 
have  lost  something  of  individuality. 
They  resemble  each  other,  and  as  a 
rule  there  is  nothing  in  them  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  majority. 
Like  other  rich  men,  they  lose  some 
of  those  experiences  which  tend  to 
make  men  wise  and  kind.  Life  comes 
too  easily  to  them.  They  are  tenrtbly 
apt  to  become  proud  of  their  treasure, 
and  to  Judge  other  men  by  their  popu- 
larity, asking  how  well  they  are  liked, 
not  what  they  are.  They  tend  to  ap- 
praise the  world  by  false  tests.  Never- 
theless, they  are  the  capitalists  of  so- 
ciety. Without  them  the  business  of 
recreation  could  not  go  on. 
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Porto  Rico,  it  was  recently  an- 
nounced, is  to  have  a  new  Governor, 
the  seventh  or  eighth  new  Governor 
it  lias  been  privileged  to  welcome  since 
it  became  an  American  possession. 
Unlike  his  predecessors,  the  newest 
Gk)vernor  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language,  and  the  hope 
was  expressed,  in  the  cablegram  an- 
nouncing his  appointment,  that  this 
accomplishment  would  "aid  Mr.  Ck)t- 
ton  in  winning  back  the  good-will  of 
the  natives."  The  inference  that  all 
la  not  going  well  with  the  American 
experiment  in  the  West  Indies  is,  we 
fear,  Justified.  The  Americans  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work  in 
Porto  Rico,  but  they  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  either  the  respect  or 
the  affection  of  the  people.  They  have 
built  some  four  hundred  miles  of  roads, 
over  two-and-a-half  times  as  much  as 
the  Spaniards  built  in  three  centuries. 
They  have  set  up  one  hundred  and 
sixty  scliools.  They  have  established 
free  trade  between  Porto  Rico  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  duties  levied  on 


Porto  Rlcan  products  entering  J^mer- 
lean  ports  during  the  first  year  or  two 
of     the     occupation  —  amounting     to 
some       £400,000  —  they        voluntarily 
turned  over  to  the  Insular  Government. 
All  the  moneys  raised  in  the  island  by 
local  taxation,  except  ten  per  cent  to 
defray  the  cost  of  collection,  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  townships,  and  are 
expended   by   them    without   interfer- 
ence from  the  United  States.    All  the 
moneys  raised  by  Federal  taxation  — 
custom    dues    and    internal    revenue 
— are   spent    for  the   benefit  of   the 
Porto  Ricans.    The  United  States  de- 
rives nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  tribute 
from  her  ownership  of  the  island.    On 
the  contrary  she  loses  by  it    She  pays 
out  of  her  own  pocket  the  cost  of  the 
local  army,   the  revenue  vessels,   the 
lighthouse  service,  the  coast  surveys, 
the    harbor    Improvements,    the    post- 
office  deficit,  the  weatlier  bureau,  and 
the  upkeep  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station.  She  appropriated  £40,000 
to  the  relief  of  the  islanders  after  the 
terrible  hurricane  of  1899.     American 
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energy  has  practically  banished  small- 
pox, and  has  greatly  diminished  anse- 
mia  among  the  natlTee.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  Island  is  better  off 
materially  than  It  ever  was  under 
Spanish  rule.  Trade  has  made  consld' 
erable  strides;  land  values  have  more 
than  trebled.  The  people  enjoy  all  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  American 
cltiaenshlp.  They  have  an  effective 
share  in  framing  their  own  laws;  they 
are  freely  admitted  into  the  Civil 
Service;  they  have  the  advantage  of 
living  under  a  Government  that,  as 
Governments  go,  is  honest,  enterpris- 
ing, and  stable. 

Yet  they  are  not  grateful,  they  ore 
not  happy.  With  every  year  that 
passes,  their  grievances  seem  to  multi- 
ply and  the  gulf  between  themselves 
and  their  American  rulers  to  widen. 
Last  April  they  dispatched  a  delega- 
tion to  lay  their  complaints  before  the 
American  Congress,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  President  Taft  felt  obliged  to 
send  a  special  message  to  Congress 
dealing  with  the  legislative  deadlock 
in  the  Island  and  recommending  a  far- 
reaching  change  in  the  organic  law  of 
its  government  One  of  the  grievances 
of  the  Porto  Ricans  is  that  they  are 
now  without  a  country.  They  have 
lost  their  Spanish  citizenship  and  the 
United  States  has  refused  and  probably 
will  always  refuse  to  admit  them  into 
the  American  Union.  Another  griev- 
ance is  tliat,  in  spite  of  universal  suff- 
rage, they  do  not  possess  the  reality  of 
self-government  There  are  two  Houses 
In  the  Porto  Rican  legislature,  the 
House  of  Delegates,  a  popularly  elected 
body,  and  the  Senate,  composed  of  five 
Porto  Bicans  and  six  Americans,  the  six 
Americans  being  also  the  heads  of  the 
chief  executive  departments.  As  there 
etn  be  no  legislation  and  no  public 
expenditure  without  the  consent  of  both 
these  bodies,  it  follows  either  that  the 
six  Americans  in  the  Senate  get  their 
own  wa^  in  everything,  or  that  there 


is  a  deadlock  between  the  two 
Houses — ^the  Senate,  for  instance,  re- 
fusing to  concur  in  legislation  sent  up 
by  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the 
House  of  Delegates  retaliating  by  de- 
clining to  vote  any  moneys  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  Government  until  their 
measures  are  adopted.  Again,  by  apply- 
ing the  American  tariff  to  all  foreign 
Imports  into  Porto  Rico,  the  Americans 
cut  off  the  Islanders  from  their  famil- 
iar markets  in  Spain  and  France  with- 
out furnishing  them  with  a  new  one  in 
the  United  States.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  regard  to  the  coffee 
trade,  which  is  to-day  considerably 
worse  off  than  before  the  American 
occupation.  Although  the  exports  and 
imports  figures  as  a  whole  are  higher 
than  they  were  in  Spanish  days,  the  In- 
crease is  mainly  due  to  the  growing 
cultivation  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  crops 
which  for  the  most  part  are  owned  by 
absentee  speculators  in  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  The  flounderings  of 
American  lawyers  among  Spanish  us- 
ages, the  heedlessness  of  Congress  in 
placing  the  island  upon  a  gold  basis 
almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the 
laws  enacted  at  Washington  in  the 
early  days  of  the  occupation,  when  the 
whole  of  America  was  In  one  of  its  pe- 
riodic alarms  over  the  trusts,  penalizing 
every  form  of  corporate  enteprlse  in 
Porto  Rico,  have  all  tended  to  hinder 
development  and  foster  discontent 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  fertile 
source  of  friction  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  their  wards  Is  the  class  of 
men  hitherto  sent  to  the  Island  as  offi- 
cials and  administrators.  Here  we 
touch  a  weakness  that  has  already 
been  painfully  visible  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Hawaii,  and  that  seems 
likely  to  Impair  the  whole  American 
experiment  in  "colonial"  government 
Our  own  experience  goes  to  show  that 
to  rule  successfully,  a  stable,  competi- 
tive, high-salaried  Civil  Service  is  in- 
dispensable. But  Americans  habitually 
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underpay  all  their  public  officials,  and 
Instinctively  regard  a  system  which 
does  not  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
office-holders  after  every  election  as 
"undemocratic."  Eleven  years  have 
gone  since  the  American  plunge  into 
Imperialism,  yet  nothing  has  been 
done  to  organize  a  colonial  service  that 
would  attract  the  best  men  In  the 
country.  Moreover,  the  average  Am- 
erican has  no  desire  to  rule.  It  is  not 
a  part  of  his  makeup.  He  has  neither 
inherited  It  in  the  blood  nor  does  his 
school  training  supply  it.  A  colonial 
career  offers  few  inducements  to  him. 
If  he  is  ambitious  there  Is  no  countrj' 
with  one-hundredth  part  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  offer  that  America  throws  at 
his  feet.  If  he  is  pining  for  adventure, 
where  will  he  find  it  if  not  in  the 
United  States?  There  is  no  problem 
of  the  younger  son  In  America  to  sup- 
ply an  incentive  to  expatriation.  The 
ordinary  American  youth  shrinks  al- 
most as  readily  as  the  ordinary  French 
youth  from  the  idea  of  exile.  He  is  un- 
used to  solitude;  he  is  reai%d  in  an  eml- 
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nently  sociable  and  gregarious  environ- 
ment; and  the  ideal  of  a  comfortable 
old  age  on  a  pension  hardly  ever  enters 
his  head.     The  professional  and  com- 
mercial  rewards  open  to  him  In   his 
own  country  are  so  enormous  and  so 
tempting,  and  service  under  Govern- 
ment adds  so  little  to  an  American's 
standing  In  his  community,  that  the 
thought  of  accepting  an  office  in  the 
Philippines   or   Porto   Rico   seems   al- 
most like  a  confession  of  defeat  in  the 
battle   of  life.     Moreover,   Americans 
have    little   of    the    protecting,    elder- 
brotherly  feeling  towards  men  of  an- 
other   color    that    unquestionably    re- 
deems the  arrogance  of  British  Impe- 
rialism.   On  the  contrary,  they  are  far 
more  likely  to  feel  a  physical  repug- 
nance  for   the    brown    man    and    the 
black.    It  Is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  governors  In  their  de- 
pendencies should  succeed  one  another 
with  bewildering  rapidity,  and  that  the 
conduct,  character,  and  personality  of 
the  officials  under  them  should  fall  to 
win  good-will  for  American  rule. 


CHARLES  READE,  THE  NOVELIST.  ♦ 


Charles  Reade  spent  five  hours  a  day 
In  a  room  that  he  called  "the  work- 
shop.*' The  most  conspicuous  piece  of 
furniture  in  this  room  was  a  large  ta- 
ble, battered  and  worn,  underneath 
which  there  stood  an  odd  ecore  of  tall 
folios,  the  nature  of  their  contents  be- 
ing Indicated  by  labels  upon  the  backs. 
At  this  table  Oharles  Reade  would  sit, 
selecting,  cutting,  and  pasting  Into  Its 
proper  place  every  scrap  of  fact  or  ex- 
perience, written  or  printed,  that  be 
judged  to  contain  anything  of  Interest 
^-anything,  that  is,  which  might  con- 
ceivably be  of  use  to  him  as  literary 
material.  Everything  was  indexed.  Any- 

•  «<The01oiater  and  th^  Hearth."  By  Oharlee 
Beade.  London:  Chatto  and  Windve.  1909.  lis. 
6d.  net. 


thing  could  be  found  at  a  moment's  no- 
tica  The  culmination  of  the  syetem 
was  to  be  found  In  the  Index  ad  In- 
dices. From  the  Index  ad  Indices  he 
could  find  his  way  to  the  correct  index. 
From  the  correct  Index  he  could  find 
his  way  to  the  particular  slip  or  cut- 
ting that  he  wanted.  His  workshop 
waB  a  triumph  of  method.  His  art 
was  a  triumph  of  empiricism. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  Charles 
Reade  that  he  must  begin  with  dry 
bones  In  order  to  arrive  at  something 
very  like  flesh  and  blood.  He  had  the 
power  to  Imagine  and  to  inform 
his  creatures  with  the  breath  of 
life,  but  his  imagination  was  of 
the    kind    that    abhorred    a    vacuum. 
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^    Taking    certain    facts    which    he  had 
seen     correlated     in     his    actual     ex- 
perience, he  would  pass  them  through 
\      his  intelligence,  plunge  them  into  the 

\  great  reservoirs  of  his  emotion,  and 
bring  them  forth  again  more  real  than 
reality  itself.  The  greater  artists  dare 
more  highly  than  this.  They  get  their 
fundamental  truths  from  life;  and,  hav- 
ing these  touchstones,  they  build  up 
their  masterpieces  by  rearranging  and 
not  necessarily  by  accepting  what  they 
see.  Charles  Reade  had  not  enough 
imagination  for  this.  He  was  safe 
only  in  his  workshop.  There  he  could 
not  go  wrong.  He  had  all  his  facts  to 
hand.  He  had  imagination  enough  to 
explain  them,  to  quicken  them  into 
something  more  real;  but  his  Imagina- 
tion faltered  when  he  was  asked  to 
shape  the  bricks  as  well  as  to  build 
the  house. 

It  was  this  quality  of  Charles 
Reade's  mind  that  marked  him  out  as 
the  man  to  write  the  best  historical 
movel  in  our  language.  Facts  are 
[facts,  whether  they  be  three  hundred 
jyeara  old  or  as  many  minutes.  Facts 
about  hermit^,  after  being  transmuted 
in  the  brain  and  heart  of  Charles 
Reade,  Issued  again  to  the  light  with  as 
real  and  true  a  life  of  their  own  as 
facts  about  the  contemporary  prison- 
house.  By  the  intensity  of  his  imag- 
ination, and  by  its  characteristic  limi- 
tations, Charles  Reade  was  bom  for 
the  express  purpose  of  breathing  into 
the  dry  bones  of  a  vanished  period  a 
life  so  convincing  and  so  eternally  true 
that  criticism  becomes  almost  impossi- 
ble. This  process  of  transmutation 
was  not  an  easy  one.  Reading  the  let- 
ters he  wrote  from  Oxford  to  Mrs. 
Seymour  at  the  time  he  was  writing 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,''  we 
•catch  him  in  the  act  and  watch  the 
mental  agony  it  cost  him.  It  will  per- 
haps be  well  to  make  a  selection  from 
sentences  that  occur  in  the  course  of 
this  correspondence: 


It 
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Alas,  indeed,  stuck!  That  is  to  say, 
I  have  found  such  a  wealth  of  material 
about  hermits  in  Magdalen  College 
that  I  have  filled  three  more  of  those 
gigantic  cards.  ...  I  must  now 
try  to  use  only  the  very  cream,  and 
that  dramatically  and  not  preachingly. 
.  .  .  I  think  this  stor>'  will  wear 
my  mind  out.  However,  I  see  that  if 
I  had  not  read  all  about  hermits  and 
worked  out  these  cards,  this  part  of 
my  story  must  have  been  all  false. 
.  .  .  Good  Heavens,  how  often  have 
I  been  stuck!  ...  I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  will  succeed  or  not  as  a 
whole  .  .  .  but  there  shall  be  great 
and  tremendous  and  tender  things  in 
It" 

In  these  vigorous  sentences  we  see 
the  whole  process — ^the  accumulation 
and  intelligent  rejection  of  material; 
and,  finally,  that  giving  out  of  himself 
by  which  he  breathed  upon  it  and  gave 
to  so  much  concrete  matter  Its  own  pe- 
culiar life. 

Charles  Reade,  like  many  another, 
did  not  realisse  the  nature  of  his  genius 
or  recognize  the  necessity  under  which 
he  lay  to  work  as  he  did.  In  the 
course  of  those  very  letters  to  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour already  quoted  he  writes:  "God 
knows  whether  I  am  In  the  right  path 
or  not.  Sometimes  I  think  it  must 
be  dangerous  to  overload  fiction  with 
fact.  At  others  I  think  fiction  has  suc- 
ceeded better  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  fact  in  it."  Now,  with 
Charles  Reade,  fiction  was  fact  touched 
with  emotion.  In  his  case  the  attempt 
to  distinguish  the  two  was  useless.  He 
was  incapable,  to  any  great  extent,  of 
the  fiction  which  is  a  rearrangement  of 
fact  He  must  have  the  fact  Itself,  out 
of  a  record,  a  blue-book,  or  a  newspa- 
per. In  *'It  1b  Never  too  Late  to  Mend" 
he  describes  scenes  from  Australian 
life.  He  had  never  been  to  Australia. 
Here  then.  It  seems,  was  fiction  with  a 
vengeance.  It  was  nothing  of  the 
sort.    Had  he  actually  been  there,  com- 
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prehended  the  life  and  its  setting  as  a 
whole,  quintessentiallzed  It  In  his  own 
mind,  and  then  allowed  his  fancy  to 
play  when  it  came  to  the  grouping  of 
detail,  and  to  the  depicting  of  the  in- 
terplay of  emotions  whose  trath  he  had 
himself  conceived  from  general  study 
of  the  fundamental  processes  of  human 
nature — then  he  would  have  produced  a 
work  which  was  fiction,  as  we  intend 
the  word.  He  was  unable  to  do  this 
and  to  do  it  well.  He  must  have 
"fact,"  and  "fact"  he  had  when  writ- 
ing "It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend." 
He  had  never  been  to  Australia.  But 
there  were  books  on  flora  and  fauna. 
He  had  never  seen  the  conditions  of  life 
in  Australia.  But  there  were  reports 
and  statistics. 

Charles  Reade  has  been  taken  at  his 
word  by  one  well-known  critic.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  his  fact  did  kill  his 
fiction,  and  that  his  fiction  was  better 
when  written  outside  the  workshop. 
That  is  to  say,  "Griffith  Gaunt"  is  bet- 
ter than  "It  is  Never  too  Late  to 
Mend,"  "Christie  Johnstone"  is  better 
than  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth."  It 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  space  to 
do  Justice  to  this  view  and  to  examine 
the  exact  amount  of  truth  which  it  con- 
tains. The  view  here  expressed  is  in 
direct  contravention.  In  spite  of  the 
melodramatic  character  of  the  types  iu 
novels  like  "It  is  Never  too  Late  to 
Mend,"  "Hard  Cash,"  or  "Foul  Play"; 
in  spite  of  the  resourceful  hero,  the 
terrible  villain  and  his  tool,  the  sweet 
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young  girl  and  the  potential  courtesan 
— ^in  spite  of  all  these  things  we  believe  * 
that  these  novels  are  truer  than  those 
of  the  type  of  "Griffith  Gaunt,"  where 
Charles  Reade  was  trying  to  write  witb 
unfettered  fancy  and  from  first  prin- 
ciples. 

All  these  realistic  novels  are  left 
behind  in  their  turn  by  "The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth."  His  modem  realis- 
tic work  is  marred  by  obvious  faults 
of  manner.  Founded  on  facts,  their  in- 
tention is  true;  but  this  intention  finds 
a  violent  and  theatrical  expression 
which  revolts  all  the  finer  literary  sen- 
sibilities. Moreover,  the  preaching 
habit  grew  upon  Charles  Reade  with 
years.  It  brought  him  at  last  to  the 
point  of  writing  a  whole  novel  in  de- 
nunciation of  tight-lacing,  and  to  the 
point  of  meditating  another  upon  the 
advantages  of  being  ambidextroua 
Now,  in  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth" 
there  are  no  didactics;  and  the  crudity 
of  his  intenser  manner  loses  its  power 
to  wound  by  being  thrown  back  into 
the  past  It  comes  through  to  the 
reader  like  a  vivd  light  that  has  passed 
through  an  ancient  window  of  stained 
glass.  It  comes  through  subdued  and 
touched  with  old-world  tints;  and  it 
fioods  a  noble  building  in  which  it  is 
a  delight  to  walk,  a  delight  made 
sacred  by  a  feeling  that  is  almost  all 
of  it  gratitude  and  something  akin  to 
awe.  "There  shall  be  great  and  tre- 
mendous and  tender  things  in  it." 


THE  LACUNAE  IN  THE  GOSPELS, 


It  is  often  with  a  sense  of  deep  sad- 
ness that  many  minds  reflect  that  upon 
many  questions  we  have  no  decree  of 
Christ  Even  if  we  set  aside  all  mod- 
em developments  of  ancient  difficulties, 
we  are  still,  they  point  out,  confronted 
with  many  open  questions,  many  baf- 


fling silences.  The  specious  argument 
that  explains  away  our  trouble  by  de- 
claring dogmatically  that  the  men  of 
the  flrst  century  did  not  want  to  know 
the  things  which  we  want  to  know  has 
been  worked  to  death.  Christ  lived  in 
Palestine  under  an  alien  rule.    A  son 
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of  David  with  all  the  traditions  of  pa- 
triotism in  His  blood,  and  a  national  lit- 
erature inspired  by  the  woes  and  de- 
liverances of  His  people  ringing  in  His 
ears,  surrounded  by  the  legends  and 
records  of  a  theocratic  piety,  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  questions  concerning 
national  rights,  rights  of  conquest,  the 
superiority  and  inferiority  of  the  va- 
rious races,  the  breadth  and  limits  of 
the  power  of  the  State,  should  have 
come  before  His  mind.  Yet  concerning 
all  these  things  we  have  no  direct 
teaching.  Or,  lest  we  rouse  contro- 
versy, let  us  say  that  equally  good 
Christians  have  interpreted  a  few  scat- 
tered sentences  In  diametrically  oppo- 
site senses. 

But  if  we  cut  out  all  that  can  be 
called  public  matters,  which,  in  that 
they  are  all  founded  upon  the  relations 
of  individuals  to  individuals,  may  be 
regarded  as  subsidiary,  or  at  least  de- 
rivative, we  still  find  many  blank 
spaces.  The  preachers  tell  us,  often 
without  explanation,  that  the  life  of 
Christ  is  a  full  and  perfect  example 
for  every  man.  Sometimes  their  listen- 
ers cannot  but  reflect  that  He  led  a  life 
which  in  its  outward  incidents  we  can- 
not imitate.  No  doubt  some  of  His 
Disciples  had  wives  and  homes;  but  ex- 
cept the  household  at  Bethany,  the 
Evangelists  give  us  no  glimpse  what- 
ever of  any  home  life,  and  our  Lord 
says  little  or  nothing  about  it,  though 
of  course  His  assertion  that  marriage 
was  inviolable  and  His  devotion  to  chil- 
dren touch  upon  the  subject.  Never- 
theless, a  whole  area  of  intimate  life 
lacks  His  particular  counsel.  With  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  women,  again, 
though  it  was  a  subject  which  the  clash 
of  two  civilizations  must  have  brought 
to  men's  minds.  He  says  nothing  di- 
rectly. St.  Paul  filled  In  this  and 
Inany  like  lacunae,  admitting  naively 
in  this  latter  instance  that  he  doubted 
whether  our  Lord  would  have  endorsed 
his  words. 


Or  take  the  question  of  daily  work. 
What  an  enormous  space  most  men's 
work  fills  of  necessity  in  their  lives;  but 
how  very  little  Christ  said  about  this 
fact,  though  it  was  doubtless  in  His 
mind,  and  He  never  suggested  any 
form  of  worship  which  would  be  impos- 
sible to  men  without  leisure.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  men  worked  in  or- 
der to  eat  He  never  speaks  of  work 
as  a  refuge,  or  as  a  delight,  or  as  a 
thing  to  live  for.  Our  pleasure  in  art 
is  a  thing  outside,  though  not  inimical 
to,  the  Gospel.  It  is  true  that  He  con- 
demned the  man  who  neglected  to  use 
his  talents,  seeming*  to  regard  him  as  a 
sinner  rather  than  a  fool.  How  far 
the  present  doctrine,  to  some  extent 
prevalent  here  and  widely  spread  in 
America,  of  '*work  for  work's  sake*' 
would  have  gained  His  approval  we 
cannot  say. 

Only  once,  and  that  once  is  recorded 
by  St.  John  alone,  does  He  make  any 
definition  of  the  nature  of  Qod.  God 
is  a  Spirit,  He  says,  and  must  be  wor- 
shipped in  spirit.  Elsewhere  He  only 
sets  forth  the  relation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  men,  which  as  He  describes 
it  could  be  understood  by  a  child. 
Again,  if  we  still  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  religion  from  another  aspect, 
though  He  taught  with  authority  and 
with  insistence  that  death  is  not  the 
end — in  fact,  to  use  His  own  strong  ex- 
pression, that  those  who  love  and  serve 
both  God  and  man  never  "see  death" — 
He  did  not  tell  us  what  is  their  mode 
of  life.  The  Evangelists,  In  company 
with  all  men  in  their  day,  looked 
eagerly  for  supernatural  occurrences, 
and  left  out  things  which  seem  to  us 
to  be  of  at  least  equal  moment  What 
would  we  not  give  to  hear  what  our 
Lord  said  to  those  whom  He  did  not 
cure,  to  the  men,  for  instance,  tn  the 
city  whereof  it  is  said:  '*He  could 
•there  do  no  mighty  work"?  It  is  quite 
certain  that  Lazarus  and  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Naln  were  not  the  only  men 
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He  saw  die.  What  did  He  say  to  the 
dying  when  they  asked,  "Where  am  I 
going?"  and  to  their  friends  when, 
coming  to  Him  mourning  and  heayy- 
laden,  they  asked,  "Where  Is  he  gone?" 
Did  He  speak  in  confidence,  and  was 
that  confidence  never  betrayed?  We 
cannot  explain  the  silence  of  the  rec- 
ord. 

"All  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you," 
He  said.  It  is  useless  to  ask  for  more 
light  than  is  vouchsafed.  The  Church, 
however,  was  not  satisfied.  She  made 
haste  to  fill  up  these  obvious  lacunae. 
There  were  questions,  we  are  told, 
which  even  the  Pharisees  durst  not 
aek;  there  were  none  which  the  Church 
dare  not  answer.  Questions  of  politics 
presented  no  difficulty  to  ecclesiastics. 
They  offered  to  keep  every  man's  con- 
science, to  make  a  good  Christian 
and  a  good  citizen  by  virtue  of  obe- 
dience alone.  They  defined  the  nature 
of  the  Creator  of  the  universe  with  as 
much  precision  as  one  would  analyze 
the  atmosphere.  They  knew  the  glo- 
ries of  heaven,  the  terrors  of  hell,  and 
the  ransom  system  of  purgatory.  They 
had  passports  ready  for  each.  What 
has  been  the  result?  The  heaven  and 
the  earth  which  they  taught  of  are 
passing  away.  The  ecclesiastical 
heaven  has  ceased  to  attract  or  the 
ecclesiastical  hell  to  affright  The 
moth  and  rust  of  time  and  the  mildew 
of  ridicule  have  destroyed  them.  Still, 
the  hope  of  more  abundant  life  which 
Christ  promised  keeps  men's  reason 
firm  in  the  face  of  death  and  bereave- 
ment. 

Without  minimizing  the  fact  that  the 
firmest  believer  in  the  authority  of 
Christ  cannot  reasonably  consider  that 
he  walks  "by  sight,"  is  it  not  possible 
that  these  very  lacunae,  these  aching 
voids,  as  they  sometimes  appear  in  the 
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teaching  of  our  Lord,  do  make  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  Gospel  and  fit  it  for  all 
time?  The  outward  conditions  of 
man's  life  and  the  orbit  of  his  reason 
change  with  his  circumstances  and 
w^ith  the  generations.  The  home  may 
be  the  everlasting  foundation  of  so- 
ciety, but  the  art  of  living  in  It  must 
change.  Work  takes  a  different  place 
in  the  lives  of  different  Individuals, 
ages  and  classes.  One  age  literally 
cannot  put  its  mind  to  the  theology 
which  absorbed  another.  The  hope  of 
the  hereafter  must  be  expressed  In 
changing  imagery.  The  religion  of 
Christ  was  clearly  not  designed  to  suit 
scholastic  or  subjected  minds.  Christ 
preached  to  the  ordinary  man,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  eternal  authority  of  his 
better  self.  He  did  not  undertake  to 
unravel  the  whole  tangle  of  human  life, 
or  to  explain  its  discordant  woes.  But 
He  spoke  of  a  Spirit  of  Comfort  who 
was  also  a  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  whose  in- 
fluence He  left  His  friends,  sure  that 
even  the  death  which  He  dreaded  was 
best  for  them  and  for  Him.  "It  Is  ex- 
pedient for  you  that  I  go  away,"  he 
said;  "for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Com- 
forter will  not  come."  He  did  not  ask 
a  man  to  think  out  a  system,  or  to  ac- 
cept it  whole  when  some  intellectual 
master  upon  earth  had  thought  it  out 
for  him  and  stood  ready  to  force  it 
down  his  throat  with  threats.  He 
asked  men  to  listen  to  a  voice,  which 
still  speaks  in  the  human  heart  It 
is  possible  to  doubt  what  that  voice 
says;  it  is  sometimes  impossible  not  to 
do  so;  it  is  not  possible  to  silence  it 
At  any  moment  It  may  become  for  the 
individual,  as  It  became  at  the  bidding 
of  our  Lord,  distinct,  authoritative, 
and  convincing.  "He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear,"  said  Christ,  and 
Immediately  men  heard  and  believed. 
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Like  Mr.  Jack  London,  Mr.  WUl  Lllll- 
brldge  has  chosen  to  describe  the 
struggle  between  an  American  author 
and  the  editors  and  publishers  who, 
standing  between  him  and  possible 
readers,  apparently  attempt  to  keep 
him  In  obscurity.  Resemblance  be- 
tween *'Martln  Eden*'  and  Mr.  Lllll- 
bridge's  ''The  Dominant  Dollar'*  ends 
however  with  the  hero.  Mr.  LllU- 
bridge  chooses  to  give  his  young  man 
a  friend  superhuman  In  kindness  to  his 
fellow  man,  a  friend  who  struggles 
for  nK)uey  and  Its  consequent  power 
In  order  to  be  able  to  bestow  prosper- 
ity and  comfort  upon  blameless,  hard- 
working folk  who  lack  money-making 
gifts,  and  the  mysterious  workings  of 
this  man's  character  give  a  strong 
and  unusual  element  of  interest,  and 
maintain  a  pleasant  state  of  uncer- 
tainty to  the  very  last  page.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Go. 

Boys  whose  lessons  can  be  persuaded 
to  remain  in  their  memories  only  by 
repeated  and  reiterated  reviews  have 
no  difficulty  in  recollecting  all  the  In- 
volutions of  a  last  year's  romance  of 
crime  and  those  who  this  year  read 
Mr.  Henry  Gardner  Hunting's  "The 
Cave  of  the  Bottomless  Pool,"  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  "Witter 
Whitehead's  Own  Story,"  in  which  its 
hero  first  appeared  as  the  captor  of  a 
thief.  In  this  tale  the  thief  escapes 
and  Wltter's  fear  of  what  he  may  do 
leads  him  into  deeds  of  even  greater 
daring,  but  he  performs  them  in  an 
unreasoning  boyish  fashion  entirely 
unlike  the  unnatural  behavior  of  the 
ordinary  boy  hero,  and  much  less 
likely  to  create  a  hunger  tor  highly 
sensational  literature  in  a  bay  reader. 
The  story  itself  however  cannot  be 
called  anything  but  Improbable.  Its 
merit  li^iha  the  manner  In  which  the 


boy's  position  in  the  scheme  of  life  is 
stated.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  war  between  the  rising  genera- 
tion and  that  which  It  is  striving  to 
push  from  the  place  of  authority  is 
well  set  forth  in  Miss  Marion  Foster 
Washburne's  "The  House  on  the  North 
Shore,"  in  which  the  heroine  Is  the 
wife  of  a  man.  Inheriting  a  tendency  to 
dipsomania,  and  is  also  the  mother  of 
u  girl  and  boy  to  whom  she  has  never 
taught  obedience.  Having  learned 
from  their  comrades  and  from  a  certain 
class  of  Juvenile  literature  that  noisy 
selfishness  is  irresistibly  attractive, 
they  practice  it  with  much  vigor,  and 
their  mother,  occupied  in  helping  their 
father  to  fight  his  Inherited  foe,  en- 
dures them  patiently.  The  children 
suffer  the  penalty  of  their  foolishness, 
but  the  good  qualities  inherited  from 
their  mother  aid  them,  and  in  the  end 
the  entire  family  Is  seen  united  and 
happy.  The  author  apparently  Intends 
that  her  book  shall  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  girls,  and  those  who 
have  been  taught  decent,  reticence  will 
not  be  harmed  by  it  Adult  readers 
will  find  that  it  presents  the  topic  of 
heredity  fairly  and  Instructively,  and 
ingeniously  connects  it  with  religion. 
A.  G.  McGlurg  &  Co. 

It  pleases  Anne  Warner  to  be  whim- 
sical, and  to  address  the  preface  of 
"Your  GhUd  and  Mine"  to  children 
only,  and  to  "pretend"  not  a  little 
about  the  stories  composing  the  book, 
but  those  which  are  best  for  the  an- 
cles and  aunts  may  be  a  little  hurtful 
for  the  children,  although  those  written 
for  the  children  will  be  good  for  the 
uncles  and  aunts.  The  iniquity  of 
calling  a  child  only  by  absurd  nick- 
names; the  foolish  cruelty  of  treating 
him  as  if  he  could  be  blind  and  deaf  to 
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the  most  important  things  in  his 
world;  the  wickedness  of  not  remem- 
bering lite  overflowing  love,  are  good 
subjects  for  everybody  but  a  cliild  to 
consider.  On  the  other  hand»  the  vol- 
ume contains  two  fairy  tales  and  a 
description  of  an  old-fashioned  school, 
such  as  every  child  should  read,  and 
a  most  charming  dog  story  also.  Since 
all  these  things  are  bound  in  one  cover 
the  parent,  or  the  uncles  and  aunts, 
must  see  that  the  child  te  not  denied 
his  own  share  and  must  read  the  sto- 
ries to  him.  The  book  shows  the  au- 
thor at  her  best,  a  writer  very  unlike 
the  creator  of  amusing  but  heart- 
less "Susan  Clegg."  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

If  the  real  American  be  brave, 
courteous,  truthful  above  the  average 
level  of  men  of  other  races,  he  is  a 
poor  creature  compared  to  the  Ameri- 
can of  fiction,  and  especially  to  the 
American  of  the  Utopian  novel. 
For  instance  the  hero  of  Mr.  Ru- 
pert S.  Holland's  "The  Man  in 
the  Tower"  is  dearest  friend  of 
the  exiled  son  of  a  banished  Al- 
tenstein  patriot,  and  beholds  the 
young  man's  capture  by  an  Altenstein 
Princess  before  whose  conquering 
eye-beams  he  falls,  "vanquished  al- 
most at  sight"  Like  half  of  the 
princesses  who  appear  in  Paris  and 
make  conquest  of  a  young  man  with  a 
best  friend  who  te  an  American,  this 
bud  of  royalty  is  betrothed  to  a  mcnre 
than  commonly  detestable  prince,  a 
prince  so  hideous  that  he  will  not  al- 
low any  one  to  see  his  face.  Any 
American  in  such  circumstances  in- 
stantly perceives  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
set  aside  the  betrothal  and  bring  about 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  and  his 
friend.  Mr.  Holland  effects  this  with 
uncommQU  grace  and  in  a  manner 
equally  satisfactory  to  his  own  repub- 
lican ideas,  and  to  those  of  the  most 
earnest  royalist    Llppincott  Company. 


In  "They  and  I"  Mr.  Jerome  J.  Je- 
rome applies  his  humorous  gifts  to  the 
description  of  the  haps  and  mishaps  of 
a  literary  man  living  with  his  family  in 
a  small  cottage  in  the  country,  with  no 
nearer  rival  as  celebrity  among  the  rus- 
tics that  Boss  Croker.  Their  adventures 
and  those  of  a  neighboring  family,  the 
head  of  which  te  an  eccentric  person 
with  views  as  to  most  things  on  earth, 
are  written  very  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  American  humorous  Joumaltet, 
and  are  as  pleasant  drollery  as  one 
need  desire.  It  is  not  exactly  droll 
for  Mr.  Jerome  to  write  of  Providence 
as  "she"  although  the  pronoun  cer- 
tainly supplies  that  element  of  unex- 
pectedness which  te  supposed  to  be 
necessary  in  humorbus  writing,  but  it 
te  really  droll  for  him  to  write  of  a 
vteitor  in  Colorado,  who,  wteliing  to 
send  a  message  to  hte  wife  in  New 
York,  mentally  pictured  her  and  hte 
as  "sitting  in  their  New  Bngland  par- 
lor," but  it  te  fate  and  not  genius 
which!  has  given  liis  book  thte  adorn- 
ment Really,  it  needs  none  which 
he  has  not  purposely  supplied.  It  te 
a  pretty  domestic  story,  with  a  lov^  ele- 
ment suspected  of  waiting  to  pair  off 
four  attractive  youngsters,  the  instant 
that  the  reader  closes  the  book.  Dodd 
Mead  &  Co. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Martin  gives  hte  "The 
Wayfarer  in  New  York"  an  introduc- 
tion in  which  he  strives  to  indicate 
the  reason  for  the  undeniable  charm  of 
the  city  and  to  show  its  potency,  and 
fulfils  the  task  as  well  as  anyone  can 
fulfil  it  for  another.  Following  the 
preface  comes  an  extract  from  the  "Log 
of  Robert  Juet"  taken  from  "Purchas 
hte  Pilgrimes,"  and  describing  the  first 
European's  view  of  New  York;  groups 
of  descriptive  fragments  taken  from 
books,  short  stories,  serious  docu- 
ments, volumes  of  poetry,  and  pri- 
vate corresiK>ndence,  in  short  from 
every     available    source.    The    titles 
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of  the  groups  are  From  the  Bat- 
tery to  Trinity,  Within  Half  a  Mile  of 
City  Hall,  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Vil- 
lages, The  Washington  Square  Neigh- 
borhood, The  Bast  Side,  From  Union 
Square  to  Madison  Square,  From  Mad- 
ison Square  through  Central  Park,  The 
Bronx  and  Beyond,  and  Over  the 
Water.  Most  of  the  authors  cited  are 
American,  but  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  are  quoted  for  descriptions  of  the 
city  in  1S42  and  1S31.  The  little  book 
would  make  a  pretty  gift  and  is  full  of 
chnrinlng  reading  diverting  alike  for 
residents  of  the  city  and  visitors  to  it. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

It  seems  sti'ange  that  in  all  the  years 
since  the  Christmas  story  and  the 
Christmas  number  became  annual 
observances  "The  Book  of  Christ- 
mas*' was  not  long  ago  prepared  and 
printed,  for  without  doubt  it  will  im- 
mediately become,  and  will  long  re- 
main, a  Christmas  gift  in  high  favor. 
It  is  a  volume  of  some  four  hundred 
pages  bound  in  gold  and  green,  illus- 
trated with  half  tone  pictures  repro- 
ducing **Holy  Families"  and  "adora- 
tions" by  great  masters.  The  literary 
contents  are  poems,  short  -tales  and 
descriptive  sketches,  folk  lore  and  pop- 
ular observances,  each  species  grouped 
by  Itself.  The  twelve  lists  of  titles  are 
grouped  within  decorations  devised  by 
Mr.  George  Wharton  Edwards,  and 
each  faces  one  of  his  pen  and  ink 
drawings  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the 
poems  or  stories  following  it  All  this 
pretty  ingenuity  will  endear  the  vol- 
ume to  properly  appreciative  readers, 
and  if  as  a  theatre  audience  cries  "Au- 
thorl"  they  shout  "Editor!"  when 
they  find  no  name  on  the  title  page,  it 
will  not  be  surprising,  for  the  collec- 
tion has  been  made  with  great  good 
taste.  The  Introduction  is  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie;  it  is  Just  to  the 
book,  but  rather  patronizing  to  the 
day.    The  Macmillan  Company. 


The  extraordinarily  good  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe 
to  be  reproduced  as  illustrations  of  his 
"Sicily"  enhance  the  value  of  the  book 
written  but  a  few  weeks  before  the 
earthquake  and  enlarged  by  a  brief 
account  of  that  calamity,  accompanied 
by  a  few  pictures  showing  the  ruin 
wrought  by  it.  The  volume  is  beauti- 
fully bound  and  printed  and  excellently 
adapted  to  serve  as  a  gift  book,  but 
like  all  the  "Travel  Lovers' "  books,  it 
is  something  more.  It  summarizes  the 
history,  of  a  country  successively  vis- 
ited by  every  important  phase  of  civ- 
ilization in  Southern  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  beginning  with  the  Phoenicians, 
and  no  other  work  of  Its  size  effects 
as  much;  it  gives  a  fair  view  of 
Sicilian  literature,  music  and  art; 
it  enumerates  the  chief  resources  and 
Industries  of  the  laud,  and  indicates 
their  present  state  of  development,  and 
it  sets  the  peculiarities  of  the  island, 
the  mafia  and  brigandage,  in  a  prop- 
erly adjusted  light,  neither  exagger- 
ated nor  untruthfully  fiattering.  With 
it  the  stay-at-home  may  know  Sicily 
better  than  nine-tenths  of  Its  inhabit- 
ants know  It,  and  the  traveller  under 
its  direction,  may  see  ten  times  as 
much  as  will  be  revealed  to  him  who 
contents  himself  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  guide  book.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
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'Cajan"  should  be  a  word  of  magic 
for  the  countrymen  of  Longfellow,  for 
the  'Cajans  are  the  descendants  of 
those  kinsmen  of  Evangeline  who  made 
their  way  to  the  Bayous  of  the  South, 
and  may  still  be  found  there  with  man- 
ners and  ways  of  thought  not  so 
greatly  changed  by  years.  All  the 
characters  in  "Marie  of  Arcady"  are 
'Cajans.  Marie,  coming  from  no  one 
knows  where,  with  amazingly  clean 
hands,  is  made  a  pupil  in  the  village 
school  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  vil- 
lage families,  no  one  insisting  upon 
an  exact  explanation  of  her  coming  and 
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every  one  treating  her  with  gentle  cour- 
tesy always  excepting  the  naughty  boy 
of  the  school.  The  author,  Miss  F. 
Hewes  Lancaster,  develops  her  char- 
acters by  repeating  the  idle  talk  of 
their  neighbors,  thus  showing  "the 
scholard,"  who  can  actually  write  his 
own  name  and  is  content  to  allow  his 
numberless  children  to  grow  up  and 
his  wife  to  toil  in  abject  poverty;  M. 
Moise  and  his  wife,  the  advisers  of  the 
little  community,  loving,  sagacious  and 
kind,  and  their  big  son  Aluin;  the  half- 
witted sou  of  the  rich  man  and  his 
tragic  love  for  Marie;  and  Marlfe  her- 
self, silent,  frightened,  dreading  al- 
ways the  horror  from  which  she  has 
fled.  The  little  schoolroom  in  which 
the  young  folks  study,  play  tricks  on 
one  another  and  adjust  their  love  af- 
fairs Is  the  scene  of  many  a  charming 
bit  of  comedy.  The  delicate  touches 
by  which  the  tale  Is  perfected;  the  slow 
speech  In  the  quaint  dialect  make 
the  book  unique.  Small,  Maynard 
&  Go. 

The  "New  New  York"  by  Mr.  John 
C.  Van  Dyke  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell 
is  a  work  as  characteristic  of  Its  time 
and  of  the  place  of  Its  production  as 
Sir  Walter  Besant's  "London,"  and  In 
its  honest  simplicity  It  is  incompara- 
ble among  all  the  books  written  of 
American  cities.  Mr.  Van  Dyke's 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  growth 
of  New  York  and  Mr.  Penneirs  wide 
acquaintance  with  other  cities  give 
them  such  a  Joint  equipment  for  crit- 
icism of  the  "New"  New  York  as  has 
been  broughti  to  bear  on  no  other 
American  city.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  begins 
by  frankly  refusing  to  apologize  for 
the  various  constituents  of  the  new- 
ness of  New  York,  for  the  tall  build- 
ings, the  subways,  the  bridges,  the  tun- 
nels, and  asserts  that  they  are  beauti- 
ful, being  necessary  to  the  city's  life 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  their  creation,  and  he  declares  that 
to  those  with  eyes  to  see,  the  city  is 


as  picturesque  as  any  other  city  of  to- 
day, and  points  to  Mr.  Pennell's  123 
pictures     as    proof.    That    they    are 
beautiful  whether  in  black  and  white, 
or  in  the  soft  color  which  Is  all  that 
is    really    visible   in    large   groups    of 
buildings    howsoever   violent   may    be 
the  hue  of  each  individual  structure, 
Mr.   Pennell   shows  conclusively.       If 
familiar  places  be  not  at  first  recog- 
nized in  his  drawings  the  fault  lies  in 
the  observer.       One  may  never  have 
noted  how  old  buildings  of  four  or  five 
stories    seem,    when   contemplated   in 
the  mass,  to  huddle  about  the  bases  of 
the  loftier  and  newer  edifices,  but  the 
frontispiece  of  this  volume  opens  his 
eyes.    One  may  never  have  perceived 
how  toy-like  is  the  appearance  of  the 
old  buildings  to  one  standing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  wide  space  and  re- 
garding  them    grouped    with    a    long 
curve  of  the  Elevated  road,  the  tow- 
ering structures  behind  them   and  in 
the  foreground  endless  tracks  of  street 
railways   dotted    with    hurrying   little 
cars,  but  Mr.  Pennell  shows  one  that 
the  scene  really  looks  as  if  newly  un- 
packed from  a  chip  box  and  ready  to 
set  up  for  play.    The  black  and  white 
pictures  reveal  the  magic  wrought  by 
the    many    artificial    illumlnants;    by 
rain;  by  the  smoke;  by  the  masts  of 
sailing  ships  crowded  at  the  wharves; 
by  the  huge  hull  of  the  Mauretania 
looking  like  a  marine  monster  threat- 
ening the  street   leading  to   her  an- 
chorage;   by    scores    of   other   agents 
which  one  has  seen  and  yet  not  seen, 
as  Is  the  way  of  the  ordinary  human 
creature.    Mr.  Van  Dyke  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  setting  forth  the  outer 
aspect  of  things  but  dilates  upon  the 
life  of  the  New  Yorker,  not  disguising 
its  imperfections  if  it  be  considered  as 
a   model   for   universal  adoption,    but 
showing  its  inevitability  under  actual 
conditions.       Even   without   its   illus- 
trations his  book  would  be  memorable 
as  an  impartial  and  lucid  description. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
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The  Three  lew  Trees,  Etc. 


THB  THRBE  YBW  TRBBS. 

The  wind  4;hat  talks  In  the  trees 

Is  more  to  me  than  love; 

Talking  over  the  time-worn  graves 

Where  my  forefathers  lie  at  ease: 

Ahd  I  heed  what  the  wind  says,  as  It 

waves 
The  branches,  and  soft  o'er  the  worn 

stones  move 
Sunlight,  and  shade  of  the  three  yew 

trees. 

I  He  awake  and  with  delight 
Hear  the  rain  along  the.  rones, 
And  smile  to  think  it  beats  all  night 
On  the  gray  and  time-worn  stones; 
And  the  thought  of  the  beds  where  my 

fathers  lie 
Somehow  subdues  my  soul,  that  says: 
"What  are  the  light  of  a  woman's  eye 
And  the  feet  of  the  children  along  the 

ways?' 


i*» 


I  hear  the  ring  of  the  stone 

On  the  scythes  at  reaping  time, 

And  take  my  place  with  them  there; 

But  somehow  I  seem  alone 

'Midst  the  scythe-men  red  and  the  reap- 
ers fair 

As  they  bend  and  bind,  where  the 
green  hills  climb 

From  the  valley,  where  are  the  three 
yew  trees 

And  all  my  people  lying  at  ease. 

The  men  look  puzzled  on  me  at  times, 
As  I  swing  the  scythe,  and  the  women 

smile, 
White-teethed    women    with   full    red 

lips. 
And  arms  that  shall  some  man  beguile; 
But  if  at  the  meal-time  I  should  pass 
The  scones,  or  the  jar  from  the  long, 

cool  grass. 
And  happen  to  touch  their  finger  tips, 
I  look  to  the  vale  whence  the  calm  hill 

climbs. 
Where  my  forefathers  lie  at  ease 
'Neath  the  worn  stones  and  the  three 

yew  trees. 

Prederif^  Nivm. 

The  NaClMi. 


I  will  bring  back  my  childres 
After  certain  days. 

Under  their  feet  in  t^e  grasses 

My  clinging  magic  runs. 
They  shall  return  as  strangers. 

They  shall  remain  as  sons. 

Over  their  heads  in  the  branches 
Of  their  new-bought  ancient 

I  weave  an  incantation,  . 
And  draw  them  to  my  knees. 

Scent  of  smoke  in  the  evening. 

Smell  of  rain  in  the  night. 
The  hours,  the  days  and  the  seasoBs, 

Order  their  souls  aright; 

• 
'1111  I  make  plain  the  meaning 

Of  all  my  thousand  years — 
Till  I  fill  their  hearts  with  knowledge. 

While  I  fiU  their  eyes  with  tears. 


THB   RBCALL. 

I  am  the  lamd  of  their  fathers. 
In  me  the  vlrtae  stays; 


ON  THB  HORSBS  OF  ST.  MARK. 

There  be  four  brazen  stallions  of  the 

breed 

That  Nlk6  drove  at  Marathon  abre^t. 

Who  marched  before  St.  Mark's  with 

pace  repress'd, 

As  if  her  self  were  curbing-in   their 

speed; 
Marching     as     they     have     marched 
through  crowd  and  creed 
Down  all  Antiquity  with  cUp-maned 

crest, 
And  through  the  Middle  Times  with 
M>ad  bronze  chest. 
To  trample  down  the  Piesent  like  a 
reed. 

They  march  towards  the  Future  of  ttie 
world. 
In  Time  not  Space;  and  wliat  the 
path  Is  through 
Is  writ  in  shadowy  scrolls  not  yet  un- 

furl'd; 
And  as  they  march,  the  pigeons  waits 
and  coo 
Upon  their  sunlit  backs,  when  eve 
has  curl'd 
The  still  canals,  as  eve  la  wont  to  do. 

Eugene  Le^-BmmOiom. 
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THE    UNITED    STATES    THROUGH    FOREIGN 

SPECTACLES.  ♦ 


Mr.  John  Oraham  BrookB,  of  Bos- 
ton, U.  S.  A.,  haa  lately  pnbUalied  a 
book  which  he  has  called  "As  Otta^ 
See  Us."  It  is  a  compendium  of  opin- 
ions expressed  bj  Baropeans  concern- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States 
within  the  last  century;  and  the  fact 
that  Americans  are  reading  the  volume 
with  interest,  and  are  deriving  from  it 
an  entertainment  little  alloyed  with  ir- 
ritation, shows  how  greatly  their  senti- 
ment has  changed  since  the  days  when 
foreign  criticism  enraged  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers. 

For  three  generations  after  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  the  English  critics  ab- 
sorbed attention  In  the  new  country, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  their  spirit 
was  unfriendly  in  the  extreme.  Gap- 
tain  Basil  Hall,  Captain  Marryat,  Mrs. 
TroUope,  Charles  Dickens,  and  others 
less  well  known,  wrote  always  with 
contempt  and  often  with  bitter  and 
abusive  hostility.  Mr.  Brooks  recalls 
that  many  of  these  earlier  writers 
frankly  admitted  their  purpose,  to  say 
the  worst  that  they  could  concerning 
''the  States.*'  Thus  Captain  Marryat 
avowed,  "My  object  was  to  do  injury 
to  democracy";  and  others  were  hardly 
less  outspoken.  Of  course,  by  such 
avowals  the  witnesses  discredited 
their  own  testimony,  yet  without  de- 
priving it  of  its  sting;  for  it  was  hardly 
an  acceptable  apology  to  say,  "I  am 
going  to  abuse  you  roundly  because  I 
hate  you  deeply."  In  fact,  it  was  not  so 

•  1.  "As  others  Bee  Us."  By  J.  a.  Brooks 
New  York:  MscmilUn,  1908. 

S.  "Notes  sur  les  BUts-Unls."  By  *Andr4 
Tardien.    Paris:  Calmann-L^yy,  1908. 

8.  "The  Inner  Life  of  the  ITnited  States." 
By  Mgr.  Ck>ant  Vay  de  Vaya  and  Lnskod. 
London:  Murray,  1908. 

4.  "American  Sketches."  By  Charles  Whib- 
ley.  Bdlnbarghand  London:  Blackwood,  1908. 

5.  "The  American  Scene."  By  Henry  James. 
New  York  and  London:  Harper,  1907. 

0.  "The  Americans."  By  Hnro  Mttnater- 
berg.  Translated  by  B.  B.  Holt.  London: 
Wtliiams  and  Norgate,  1906. 

7.  "America  at  Home."  By  A.  M.  Low.  Ix>n- 
don:  Newnea,n.d. 


much  the  fault-finding  as  the  malice 
which  hurt  the  American,  who  was 
goaded  to  fury  by  the  deliberate  and 
skilful  selection  of  the  most  offensive 
epithets  furnifihed  by  the  dictionary. 
The  cruel  flagellation  naturally  induced 
in  the  victim  an  extreme  sensitiveness; 
which  in  turn  induced  Joyous  and  deri- 
sive jeering. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  recalling 
of  these  bygone  conditions  is  to-day  a 
raking  in  ashes  almost  cold.  Ameri- 
cans are  good-natured  and  have  short 
memories,  and  they  are  withal  too  busy 
with  the  present  to  be  vindictive  about 
the  past  Moreover,  the  old-time  sensi- 
tiveness is  departing,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  feel  a  cheerful  assur- 
ance that  our  experiment,  so  far  as  we 
have  had  time  to  develop  It,  is  reason- 
ably successful.  A  nation  of  eighty 
millions  of  people,  enjoying  a  satisfac- 
tory average  of  prosperity,  comfort, 
and  education,  almost  overloaded  with 
wealth,  having  physical  resources 
which  a  Miinchausen  among  statisti- 
cians could  hardly  exaggerate,  and  with 
a  certainty  of  unexploited  resources  be- 
yond computation,  may  be  criticised  or 
hated  but  will  hardly  be  fleered  at.  If 
Mrs.  Trollope  and  Mr.  Dickens  should 
cast  their  little  pellets  to-day,  it  would 
not  be  their  victim  that  would  be  made 
ridiculous.  Let  it  be  avowed,  how- 
ever, that  unprejudiced  Americans  ad- 
mit that  the  abusive  writers  did  not 
draw  wholly  on  their  imaginations  for 

8.  "The  Fatare  in  America:  a  Search  after 
Beauties."  By  H.  G.  Wells.  London:  Ohan- 
man  and  Hall,  1900. 

9.  "Vues  d*Am4riqae."  By  Panl  Adam* 
Paris:  Allendorff,  1906. 

10.  "Le  Penple  da  XX"«  Si^le:  Anx  Btata* 
Unls."  By  Urbaln  Oohler.  Paris:  Charpen- 
tier,  1908. 

11.  "American  Tralta;  from  the  Point  of 
View  of  a  German."  By  Hugo  Mttnsterberff. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Hon^toa,  Mifflin  and 
Oo.,  1901. 

IS.  "Ontre-mer:  Notes  snr  PAm^ane."  By 
Panl  Bonrget.  Paris:  Lemerre,  1891.  Bngliah 
edition.    London:  Fisher  Unwia,  1886 
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their  diatribes;  that  many  of  their 
strictnres  were  well-foanded;  and  that 
the  medicine  was  wholesome  and  of 
good  effect 

A  powerful  sedative  to  soothe  the  ex- 
cited sensitivenesB  was  not  long  ago 
administered   by    a    wise   and   distin- 
guished physician.      Mr.  Bryce*s  stud- 
ies of  the  United  States  have  come, 
most  kindly,   like  a  great  sponge  to 
wash  fresh  and  clean  the  slate  of  the 
past.      Mr.  Brooks  praises  him  as  "our 
greatest  critic";  our  fairest  also  and 
our   kindest       "Entering   into   broad 
human  relations   with  Americans"  in 
the  spirit  of  "good  fellowship,"  he  has 
also  given  us  "a  good  deal  of  plain 
speaking";  but  how  little  we  object  to 
this,  his  great  popularity  with  us  bears 
witness.      To  Mr.  Wells*  "The  Future 
in  America"  frequent  reference  will  be 
made  later;  but  it  is  significant  that 
one  rarely  hears  any  mention  of  other 
recent  English  writers  on  the  United 
States.       Only     Sir     6.     Trevelyan's 
"History  of  the  War  of  Independence" 
has  acquired  popularity,  by  reason  alike 
of  its  generous  temper  and  its  literary 
charm;    indeed,  the   only   criticism   is 
that  it  glorifies  even  too  much  the  re- 
bellious colonists,  bestowing  upon  all 
praise  really  deserved  only  by  a  few. 
Attention  has  lately  been  called  to 
German  views  by^Dr.  Mttoffterberg,  a 
resident  in  America  for  several  years 
and  a  professor  in  Harvard  University, 
who   has   written   in  solid*   thoroo^ 
German  style  two  very  fair  and  valua- 
ble books.      To  him  we  owe  the  in- 
formation, which  otherwise  would  have 
escaped  00,  that  several  books  have 
been  published  about  us  in  (Germany; 
and  we  infer,  with  unmflled  indiffer- 
ence, that  this  German  writing  gen«> 
ally  has  not  dealt  in  flattery.    A  year 
ago  **The  Inner  Life  of   the   United 
States"  was  invaded  by  a  Hungarian, 
Mgr.  Ckmnt  Vay  de  Vaya  and  Luskod, 
Apostolic  Protonotary.    This  writer,  a 
gentleman  of  education  and  breeding. 


and  a  shrewd  observer,  has  made  three 
visits  to  the  country;  and  his  book  has 
been  read  with  curiosity  and  approval. 
His  suavity,  his  compliments,  almost 
too  graciously  distributed,  induce  a  lit- 
tle prytQg  curiosity  as  to  what  he  may 
be  saying  in  the  intimacy  of  after-din- 
ner chat  at  home  in  Hungary;  yet,  if 
he  prefers  to  drop  delicate  hints  as  to 
our  foibles  rather  than  to  deposit  solid 
cubes  of  over-hard  facts  upon  our  toes, 
we  desire  to  show  a  responsive  cour- 
tesy. We  have  been  so  long  on  very 
short  rations  of  polite  woids. 

The   earliest    effort   to   discuss    the 
United   States  in  a  serious  and  fair 
spirit    was    made    by    a    Frenchman. 
Some  fifty  years  ago  the  volumes  of 
Tocqueville,   though  besprinkled   with 
abundant  sev^ities,  were  widely  read 
and  kindly  received.    Since  his  day  we 
have  been  described  by  a  legion  of  his 
countrymen,  who,  faithfully  traveraing 
our  wide  area,  have  let  nothing  upon 
the  exterior  escape  their  observation. 
But  they  have  hardly  got  at  the  inte- 
rior; they  do  not  really  understand  us, 
n<Mr  greatly  like  us.    Tet  they  mean  to 
be  fair,  and  they  are  always  civil;  they 
veil  thelk*  satire  under  inimitable  wit; 
they  give  us  lively  sketches  of  our- 
selves, our  habits  and  our  ways,  and 
thus   they   amuse   us  vastly   without 
much    irritating    us.      M.    Bourget's 
"Outre-mer"  a^M),  in  spite  of  Mark 
Twain's  sarcasm,   has   been  read  by 
every    one;    M.    Paul    Adam's    "Vnes 
d'Am^rique"    has    brought    delightful 
evenings  to  many  firesides;  M.  Gohier's 
graver  volume  has  been  a  little  less 
popular;  H.  Huret  has  had  his  limited 
climtile;    Max    0*Rell's    gayer    pages 
have  made  the  lightHnlnded  laugh;  M. 
Tardien,   the  latest  comer,   has   been 
read  with  great  Interest      Certainly  it 
is  the  French  traveller  who  now  chiefly 
attracts  the  eye  of  the  American  reader. 

May  It  be  permitted  to  pause  on  the 
tliresh<rid  of  graver  dtecoasioii,  to  show 
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from  H.  Adam's  pages,  sometimes  se- 
rious, more  often  comic,  occasionally 
burlesque,  how  the  Frenchman  holds 
the  American  in  good-natured  amuse- 
ment? Crossing  in  a  marrellous  state- 
room &e  Ituoe  arranged  for  Madame 
Vander  Bilt  [9iei  M.  Adam  discovers 
that  the  veneration  heretofore  reserved 
for  Washington  and  Lincoln  Is  now 
lavished  upon  Carnegie  and  Morgan. 
Then,  pausing  to  Inspect  Bills  Island, 
the  admirably  organlased  immigration 
station  at  New  York,  or  rather  the 
mouth  of  the  sewer  through  which  the 
dregs  of  Europe  are  being  splUed  over 
America,  he  paints  that  variegated 
scene  as  no  artist  in  colors  could  paint 
it  Among  these  yellow-clad  Arabs, 
sunburned  Macedonians,  Sicilians  in 
flannel  shirts  and  silken  girdles,  he 
assures  the  startled  reader  that  there 
are  some  who,  within  twenty  years, 
will  be  saluted  by  the  millionaires  of 
Wall  Street  as  equals,  or  even  as  supe- 
riors. The  poor  foreign  devil  will  lay 
ties  upon  a  railroad,  will  economize  his 
wages,  buy  a  bit  of  land  and  sell  it  at 
a  high  price  to  a  railway  promoter.  He 
will  take  his  gains  to  New  York  and 
become  clerk  of  a  land  syndicate,  will 
suggest  to  the  managers  a  bold  stroke 
in  business,  and  so  become  **rhomme 
prgcieuz,  magnifiquement  appoint^" 
Henceforth  every  morning  the  barber 
will  shave  him  and  massage  his  face. 
He  will  wear  grave  suits  of  clothes  and 
golden  chains,  sit  enthroned  in  a  mar- 
ble ofllce  building,  manipulate  money 
and  stocks,  mutter  terse  phraees  into 
the  telephone,  keeping  the  while  one 
eye  upon  the  tape  bringing  him  quota- 
tions from  the  Stock  Exchange.  He 
will  soon  be  at  the  head  of  a  Trust, 
when  at  his  bidding  towns  wUl  rise  in 
desert  places,  and  steamships  will  sail 
under  flags  bearing  his  initials;  he  may 
even  organize  a  World's  Fair.  Having 
thus  become  a  **monsieur  solide,"  with 
gray  hair,  rubicund  cheek,  golden  teeth, 
big,  lumpy,  shining  boots,  fingers  deco- 


rated with  costly  rings,  he  will  lounge 
at  his  club,  sucking  the  end  of  a  cigar, 
spitting  surprising  distances,  and  drink- 
ing iced  water.  He  will  assert  Amer- 
ican supremacy  all  over  the  world  in 
matters  of  Industry  and  commerce,  of 
war  and  culture;  he  will  patronize  the 
Latins,  despise  the  English,  and  admire 
Germany,  though  wishing  to  go  to  war 
with  her  in  order  to  take  away  the  rec- 
ord of  victory  which  she  has  held  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  Now,  though  all 
this  is  immensely  Impudent  and  utterly 
ridiculous,  yet  the  vision  of  this  ficti- 
tious Arab  "magnate"  is  for  us  more 
droll  than  the  most  extravagant  op^m- 
houffe;  and  we  laugh  with  inextinguish- 
able merriment,  unmixed  with  the  least 
annoyance. 

At  Pittsburg,  which  is  not  for  this 
Adam  a  Garden  of  Eden,  he  comes 
across  other  millionaires,  made  so  by 
the  purchase  of  a  water-power  in  Man- 
itoba. Yet  the  artistic  sense  of  tUs 
Aladdin  in  the  creation  of  wealth  leads 
him  in  time  to  break  the  monotony  by 
taking  us  to  the  home  of  a  genuine  me- 
chanic who,  by  not  buying  a  water- 
power,  has  avoided  the  prevalent  con- 
dition of  mllllonairism.  This  respecta- 
ble person  has  the  singular  name  of 
Fix.  M.  Adam  is  very  inventive  in 
names;  he  introduces  us  to  "Master 
Fram  d'Omaha,*'  "Mistress  Gloyd  de 
New  York,"  "Miss  Gleen  de  Denver." 
Fix  lives  on  a  broad  tree«haded  ave- 
nue. Good  Mrs.  Fix  is  "joUle,  gra- 
cleuse,  brune;  elle  rit  afFablement,  vous 
recoit  en  ^ale."  From  this  simple, 
happy  home  we  go  to  "La  Tour  du 
Titan,"  which  is  French  for  the  Frick 
building;  and  the  American  Is  aston- 
ished at  the  astonishment  of  the 
Frenchman,  who  describes  the  halls 
and  oflElces  and  the  human  «itream 
therein,  as  though,  forsooth,  he  had 
never  before  seen  well-appointed  busi- 
ness quarters  and  w^l-occupied  men! 
Are  then  these  "^gratigneurs  de 
del"  so  striking  and  picturesque?  askf« 
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the  reader,  distmstfol  of  such  elements 
in  American  materialiflm.  Yet  lierein 
M.  Adam  is  corroborated  by  Mgr.  Vay 
de  Vaya,  who  alleges,  to  onr  comfort, 
that  we  have  solved  tlie  "architectoral 
problem  with  daring  power  and  apt- 
ness," and  that  **among  the  newer  high 
buildings  some  are  fine  and  even  beau- 
tiful." 

Within  the  memory  of  living  men  no 
writer  on  the  United  States  has  omit- 
ted to  speak  of  "the  almighty  dollar." 
Mr.  Wells  says,  "Americans  talk  dol- 
lars to  an  astonishing  extent";  Mgr.  Vay 
de  Vaya,  more  artful,  makes  the  Amer- 
icans themselves  declare,  "The  dollar 
has  absorbed  everything  else,  and  has 
commenced  a  veritable  reign  of  terror." 
M.  Bourget  speaks  of  the  "tout  puissant 
dollar,"  and  says  that  the  American 
loves  "faire  le  dollar."  The  cloud  of 
witnesses  has  compelled  the  American 
to  plead  guilty,  though  of  late  eome- 
what  dubiously.  The  first  saving 
gleam  of  scepticism  has  come  to  him 
when,  in  Burope,  he  has  observed  that 
an  Bnglishman,  to  get  a  shilling,  will 
do  what  the  American  would  not  do  to 
get  a  dollar,  and  that  the  Frenchman 
will  save  a  franc  where  the  American 
would  throw  away  many  dollars.  Like- 
wise, when  detractors  charge  him  with 
spendthrift  lavlshness,  while  friends  of 
his  nation  laud  the  munificence  of  its 
rich  men,  he  scents  a  certain  inconsist- 
ency. Yet  so  accustomed  is  he  to  ac- 
knowledging the  defect  that  he  might 
never  have  lifted  his  voice  in  protest 
had  not  Prof.  Miinsterberg  daringly 
come  to  his  aid.  Tliis  gentieman,  hav- 
ing, in  philosophic  German  fashion,  at- 
tributed our  "colossal  industrial  suc- 
cesses" to  the  "instinct  for  free  self-in- 
itiative," says  that  "a  (rerman  ob- 
serves immediately  that  the  American 
does  not  prize  his  possessions  much 
unless  he  has  worked  for  them  him- 
self." This  seems  to  signify  that  "pos- 
sessions," or  money,  are  the  measure  of 
capacity  rather  than  the  sole  motive  of 
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effort.  Again,  he  saya,  "If  tl^e  Amer- 
ican were  really  miserly  he  would  not 
distribute  liis  property  with  such  a  free 
hand."  M.  Adam  also  observes  that 
the  American  gives  away  money  dar- 
ing his  lifetime,  whereas  the  French- 
man distributes  it  only  after  his  death, 
thereby  making  others  defray  the  cost 
of  the  generosity  which  seems  to  be 
his.  The  rich  men,  says  Prof.  Mtln- 
eterberg,  taking  thought  for  their  chil- 
dren, are  apt  to  show  very  practically 
their  opinion  "that  the  possession  of 
money  that  kB  not  self-earned  is  not  a 
blessing."  In  the  same  vein  he  in- 
forms us  that  the  American  cares 
"much  less  for  the  possession  than  for 
the  getting"' of  money. 

As  to  the  estimation  of  money  and  its 
acquirement,  France  and  the  United 
States  are  indeed  as  far  apart  as  possi- 
^  ble,  while  Germany  stands  in  between. 
The  Frenchman  prizes  money  as  such; 
if  he  can  get  it  without  labor,  by  in- 
heritance or  dowry,  or  by  gambling,  so 
much  the  better.  If  he  loses  it  he  loses 
a  part  of  himself.  .  .  .  The  Ameri- 
can has  exactly  the  opposite  idea.  Not 
only  does  he  endure  loss  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  despise  gain  which  is  not 
earned,  but  he  would  not  for  any  price 
g^ve  up  the  occupation  of  making 
money;  .  .  .  and,  as  no  scholar  or 
artist  would  ever  think  of  saying  that 
he  had  done  enough  work,  ...  so 
no  American  thinks  of  giving  up  his 
regular  business.  .  .  .  The  profes- 
sion of  living  from  the  income  of  in- 
vestments is  virtually  unknown.  .  .  . 
A  man  who  does  not  work  at  anything, 
no  matter  how  rich  he  is,  can  neitlier 
get  nor  keepj  a  social  status. 

To  these  general  propositions  there 
are  many  individual  exceptions,  yet 
they  are  in  the  main  true.  Rich  young 
men  generally  go  into  business  in  pur- 
suance of  a  natural  taste,  or  in  defer- 
ence to  public  opinion,  or  because  they 
find  business  to  be  the  most  interesting, 
absorbing,  and  exciting  game  which  is 
being  played  in  life.  What  is  poker 
at  the  club  in   comparison   with  the 
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fliMit  eompetltioiis  of  eklll,  daring,  and 
Intriligence  in  tbe  turmoil  of  actlytf  af- 
fairs?   So,   M.  Bonrget  says  that,   in 
porsolng  wealth,  the  American  really 
seeks    **nne    snrexcitatlon    d'actiyit6, 
fafflrmation  de  sa  personne";  and  Mr. 
Lowes  Dickinson,  in  his  "Modem  Sym- 
poslam,"  notes  "the  aversion  to  any- 
thing which  is  not  work.*'    All  this, 
while  not  excluding  a  liking  for  the 
dollar,  at  least  mitigates  its  more  of- 
fensive aspect      On  the  other  hand,  of 
couree,  many  sons  of  millionaires,  espe- 
cially In  such  cities  as  New  York  and 
Pittsburg,  are  worthless  fellows,  and 
are    generally    held    in    low    esteem. 
Whether  these  young  men,  at  present 
not  very  numerous,  are  only  pioneers; 
whether  mod^m  fortunes,  too  great  to 
be  dissipated,  will  produce  in  America 
the  effects  which  wealth  has  always 
produced   everywhere   else — these   are 
questions  of  the  future. 
^    Further,  our  German  friend  supports 
with  comforting  evidence  his  foregoing 
^   views,  adducing,  among  other  matters, 
the  bridal  dower.       "In  (Germany  or 
France  a  man  looks  on  a  wealthy  mar- 
riage as  one  of  the  most  reliable  means 
of  getting  an  income";  and  "in  fact  the 
general  commercial  character  of  mar- 
riage  in   reputable    European    society 
everywhere    always    surprises    Ameri- 
cans.   .    .    .       [American]     husbands 
would  feel  it  a  disgrace  to  depend  upon 
prosperous    fathers-in-law.*'      This    is 
not  the  rule  among  the  very  rich;  but, 
as  a  broad  general  statement,  it  will 
stand.    The  squinting  eye  which  the 
Buropean  turns  upon  the  dowry,  while 
making  love  to  the  girl,  is  a  very  re- 
pellent feature  according  to  American 
opinion.    In    a    cognate    matter    the* 
American  comes  off  less  well.      The 
readiness  of  the  American  heiress  to 
wed  with  the  scions,  often  disreputable, 
of  the  Bngllsh  or  Ck>ntlnental  nobility 
leads  to  comments  not  pleasant  for  her 
countryman.      In   vain   he  says  that 
these  ladles  are  very  few;  for.  in  fact. 


they  are  conspicuous,  pieces  sf  value 
on  the  chess-board,  and  therefore  in  a 
way  symbols  or  exponents.  . 

M.  Bourget  sketches  amusingly  the    \ 
fathers-in-law  whom  these  brides  bring 
with  them,  or  more  willingly  leave  be- 
hind them.      The  specimen  selected  is 
a  graduate  from  the  pork-packing  house 
of  the  Armours  of  Chicago;  at  twttity 
he  was  living  in  a  "lean-to";  at  forty  he 
is  worth  five  millions  of  dollars,  a  few 
years  later  ten  millions,  and  is  nearlng 
the  fifteen-million  mark  when  he  dies, 
"beau-p^re  d*un  lord  anglais  on  grand- 
p^re  de  Jeunes  princes  Italiens,  mais 
familldrement  regrett^  ou  maudit  sous 
son  petlt-nom  de  Jim,  de  Tom,  ou  de 
Billy,  par  ses  ouvriers,  selon  qu*il  aura 
su  s'en  faire  aimer  ou  s*en  faire  hafr." 
If  M.  Bourget  had  not  oddly  forgotten, 
among  others,  the  notorious  Gastellane 
alliance,  he  would  have  admitted  his 
compatriots  to  the  distinguished  society 
of  Bngllsh  lords  and  Italian  princes. 
The  picture  is  a  trifle  fanciful,  but  de- 
mands only  the  allowance  usually  ac- 
corded to  writers  seeking  to  be  enter- 
taining as  well  as  reasonably  truthful. 
But  while  the  American  is  severe  upon 
his   countrywoman,    he  puzzles   ESuro- 
peans  by  being  more  severe  upon  her 
husband.      The    man    who      seeks    a 
wife  to  meet  the  bills  for  his  pleasures 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  in  the 
United  States.      In  these  matrimonial 
dealings  the  American  holds  it  vastly 
less  ignoble  to  buy  than  to  sell;  the 
owner  of  the  money  may  purchase  any 
rubbish  that  is  in  the  market  and  in 
so  doing  is  not  worse  than  foolish;  but 
the  man  who  brings  the  honorable  dis- 
tinction of  his  family  into  the  market- 
place   the    American    regards    as    de- 
graded. 

To  descend  from  the  dazzling  empy- 
rean of  the  "magnates,"  or  men  of 
many  millions,  to  those  of  a  few  only, 
the  demigods  in  this  plutocratie  the- 
ogony— many  of  these  worthy  persons 
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BttLj  quietly  at  home,  uneasy  with  their 
money,  pathetically  conscious,  as  Mgr. 

• 

Vay  de  Vaya  says,  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  spend  it  Far  greater 
numbers,  however,  invade  Europe, 
where,  in  the  Innocence  of  vanity,  Ig- 
norance, and  bad  taste,  they  incur  a 
ridicule  which  is  unfortunately  ex- 
tended to  their  countrymen  In  general. 
If  -their  ostentation  and  extravagance 
are  odious,  their  boastfulness  is  a  thou- 
sand-fold worse;  the  braggart  habit  is 
common  to  all  nations,  but  by  no  other 
people  has  it  been  developed  so  detest- 
ably as  among  Americans.  If  the 
**blrd  of  freedom,"  which  Bmerson  long 
ago  said  was  very  like  a  peacock, 
would  shriek  only  in  his  own  land,  it 
would  not  matter.  If  the  blatant  non- 
sense of  self-glorification  were  uttered 
only  by  "prancing"  Fourth-of-July  ora- 
tors and  occasional  Congressmen  on 
their  own  soil,  it  would  be  our  private 
affair.  But,  when  our  travelling  citl- 
ssens  join  in  the  strident  concert,  the 
mischief  is  of  national  Importance. 
Mr.  Brooks  assures  us  that  the  deplor- 
able habit  is  In  the  course  of  diminu- 
tion; and  his  more  Judicious  country- 
men devoutly  pray  that  the  process 
may  be  swift. 

Meanwhile,  however,  satirists  and 
novelists  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Henry 
James  make  the  American  nouveau 
riphe  their,  especial  prey,  and  are  send- 
ing him  down  to  posterity  in  most  dis- 
tasteful portraits.  Regarded  simply  as 
sathre,  their  work  may  be  justifiable; 
for  it  is  understood  that  the  satirist 
paints  only  follies,  and  paints  them  at 
their  worst;  but,  if  these  are  offered  as 
sufficient  pictures,  presenting  a  fair 
and  truthful  whole,  there  is  gross  in-' 
justice.  M.  Adam,  with  broader  vision, 
says: 

Les  Am^ricains  jugent  ^uitable- 
ment  lis  admirent  Plerpont  Morgan, 
Rockefeller,  et  Armour.  Ite  v6nteent 
la  psychique  de  ces  inventeurs  autant 
que  celle  du  pelntre  Sargent  et  de  leur 


amlral  Dewey.  lis  estlment  que  les  col- 
laborateurs  de  Carnegie,  pour  concevolr 
le  Steel-trust,  d6ploytoent  autant  d'in- 
telligence  que  Walt  Whitman  pour 
dcrire  une  ode.  lis  crolent  que,  poor 
faire  de  Fargent,  comme  pour  falre 
des  podmes,  rintelligence  et  le  savoir 
sont  ^galement  ndcessalres. 

The  cosmopolitan  Vay  de  Vaya  also 
says  that,  the  '^roughest  of  these  dia- 
monds" often  "displays  qualities  of  un- 
usual value";  and  "one  may  learn  a 
great  deal  from  him  that  Is  of  real 
worth."  Mr.  Wells,  Intolerant  of  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  grumbles  because 
these  men, 

who  are  creating  the  greatest  system 
of  correlated  private  properties  In  the 
world  who  are  wealthy  beyond  all  nrece- 
dent,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be 
men  with  no  ulterior  dream  or  aim. 
.  .  .  They  want,  and  they  get;  th^ 
are  insph^ed  by  the  brute  wiU  in  their 
wealth  to  have  more  wealth  and  more, 
to  a  sympathetic  ardor.  Th^  are  men 
of  a  competing,  patient,  enterprising, 
acquisitive  enthusiasm. 

Now,  to  us  in  the  United  States,  this 
language  Indicates  not  only  prejudice 
but  also  an  absurdly  inadequate  appre- 
ciation of  facts.  We  who  have  under 
dally  observation  our  promoters  of 
great  undertakings,  who  know  the  orl^ 
Inallty,  the  scope  and  force  of  the  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  character  which  go 
to  the  development  and  management  of 
our  vast  railroad  systems  and  our 
enormous  industrial  enterprises,  deem 
such  a  reading  of  them  feeble,  if  not 
foolish.  A  man  who  is  combining  and 
managing  a  railroad  system  of  t&i  or 
fifteen  thousand  or  more  miles,  or  who 
Is  presiding  over  an  industrial  corpora- 
tion capitalized  for  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  with  its  factories 
and  warehouses  scattered  through 
many  states,  does  not  have  much  lei- 
sure for  "ulterior  dreams  and  alms."  He 
Is  doing  well  and  efficiently  the  work 
which  his  hands  find  to  do;  and  such 
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^ork  is  certainly  a  thousandfold  more 
'exigent  of  intellectual  power,  of  will, 
•courage,  and  persistence,  tban  would  be 
the  writing  of  a  small  library  of  books 
even  though  clever  above  the  aver- 
-age. 

Lurking  In  an  insufficient  conceal- 
ment in  these  discussions,  one  descries 
the  "self-made  man,"  the  nouoeau  riche^ 
who  has  a  terrible  propensity  for  al- 
ways thrusting  himself  into  notoriety. 
•One  English  writer  suggests  that  in 
England  a  title  of  nobility  has  been 
found  to  have  a  wonderfully  beneficial 
influence  upon  him;  but  this  cure  is 
not  practicable  in  the  United  States. 
His  is  the  one  type  which  seems  uni- 
rersal,  which  pervades  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  if  we  know  how  to  recog- 
nize it  there.  Peasantries  are  widely 
unlike  in  their  ways;  even  between 
aristocracies  it  is  permissible  for  an 
-outsider  to  suppose  that  manners  dif- 
fer, Just  as  there  is  one  glory  of  the 
sun  and  another  glory  of  the  moon;  but 
the  traits  of  "self-made"  men  are  much 
the  same  everywhere.  Naturally  the 
abundant  opportunities  of  the  United 
States  make  these  men  especially  nu- 
merous there;  but  no  sound  reason  ex- 
ists for  supposing  the  American  speci- 
mens to  be  exceptionally  disagreeable.  If 
we  except  the  Italians,  we  see  that  the 
manners  of  each  and  every  people  are 
scantly  commended  by  all  other  peo- 
ples; and  when  this  national  prejudice 
Is  reinforced  by  type-prejudice,  the  vic- 
tim is  likely  to  suiter  more  than  his 
•demerits  usually  warrant 

Vastly  more  important  that  the  meas- 
ure of  good  or  ill  breeding  of  the  Amer- 
ican rich  man  is  the  question  how  he 
discharges  the  obligations  of  wealth. 
Mgr.  Yay  de  Vaya,  dazed  by  the  scenes 
at  the  fashionable '  resorts,  alleges  a 
"'wild  race  of  extravagance,  an  out- 
rageous waste  of  money";  and  of 
course  this  is  true.  But  the  obverse 
of  the  medal  shows  a  much  greater 
number  of  our  rich  men  as  not  less 


prodigal  in  giving  than  a  few  are  lu 
squandering;  while  Just  observers 
credit  them  with  a  careful  purpose  to 
give  wisely.  Prof.  MUnsterberg  speaks 
of  the 

spirit  of  almost  exaggerated  benevo- 
lence [which]  inspires  the  gift  of  un- 
limited money,  advice,  time  and 
strength.  .  .  .  The  readiness  of  the 
American  to  give  to  good  purposes  is 
the  more  impressive  the  closer  one 
looks.  From  a  distance  one  sees  gifts 
of  millions  of  dollars.  .  .  .  But  the 
person  who  is  nearer  the  scene  ob- 
serves that  there  is  also  the  widow's 
mite;  and  that  the  well-to-do  middle 
class  often  gives  away  a  proportion  of 
income  that  seems  almost  too  large,  ac- 
cording to  European  ideas.  And  this 
giving  is  never  a  thoughtless  throwing 
away;  the  giver  always  investigates, 
.  .  .  fulfils  his  benevolent  duties 
thoughtfully  and  intelligently.  Vanity 
hardly  figures  at  all. 

Mr.  Wells,  still  plaintive,  notes  a 
lack  of  co-ordination;  the  givers  give 
aimlessly,  to  a  variety  of  objects,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  fancies. 
This  again  sounds  to  our  ears  as  cap- 
tious and  unintelligent.  Shall  there 
be  established  among  large  givers  a 
great  "National  Giving  Trust?"  Must 
one  of  them,  familiar  with  needs  in  one 
part  of  the  continent,  and  ready  in 
some  year  to  give  liberally  to  aid  those 
needs,  postpone  or  subordinate  his  giv- 
ing In  the  fanciful  hope  of  later  co-oper- 
ating with  other  givers  who  in  other 
years  and  other  regions  would  like  to 
aid  those  needs?  This  seems  absurd; 
yet,  if  this  it  not  what  "co-ordination" 
signifies,  Mr.  Wells  should  explain.  M. 
Adam,  taking  the  opposite  view,  blames 
French  givers  for  lack  of  variety  and 
originality;  they  can  only  endow  hos- 
pitals, thus  caring  only  for  those  who 
are  passing  away;  while  the  American 
aids  also  those  who  are  coming  for- 
ward, those  on  whom  the  future  of 
mankind  depends.  In  short,  he  ap- 
proves the  American  way;  and  Amerl- 
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cans  agree  witb  him.  To  like  paiport 
M.  Bonrget,  speaking  of  tbe  college  for 
young  women  at  Welleeley,  Massachn- 
sett8»  founded  by  a  rich  lawyer,  says: 

Cette  tentative  est  due — comme  tontes 
celles  que  le  voyageur  rencontre  dans 
ce  pays  od  TBtat  n'est  rien— &  la  bonne 
yok>nt6  privte  Au  risque  d*6tre  mon- 
otone, 11  ne  faut  pas  se  lasser  de 
r6p6ter  cette  observation:  Tout 
s'telalre  dans  les  dtablissemens  Muca- 
tionnels  des  Btats-Unls  quand  on  les 
comprend  comme  un  immense  acte  de 
foi  dans  la  bienfaisance  sociale  de 
r^nergie  indlviduelle  livr6e  k  elle- 
memei 

While  it  seems  a  little  audacious  on 
Mr.  Wells'  part  to  venture  to  prophesy 
of  "The  Future  in  America"  after  de- 
voting only  a  few  weeks  to  his  study  of 
the  present,  yet  in  the  direction  of  his 
interest  he  catches  quickly  and 
shrewdly  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
Naturally  the  outlook  for  socialism  in 
the  United  States  Is  the  pre-eminently 
valuable  part  of  his  work;  and  evi- 
dently the  matter  does  not  stand  as  he 
would  have  it  He  wanted  to  see 
things  which  he  did  not  see,  and  he 
saw  many  things  which  greatly  vexed 
him.  He  learned  that  most  American 
socialism  is  not  native  to  the  soil,  but 
like  the  gipsy-moth,  the  slum, 
and  other  objectionable  things, 
has  come  by  importation.  He  saw 
two  powerful  influences  arrayed 
against  it— a  general  prosperity,  and 
the  American  tendency  to  individual- 
ism. He  saw  that  "nowhere  else  in 
the  world  is  property  so  widely  dif- 
fused"; and  he  observed,  almost  indig- 
nantly, that  even  In  the  "filthy  back 
streets"  of  the  East  side  of  New  York 
"these  people  have  money  to  spend.** 
Like  others,  Mr.  Wells  noted  the  indi- 
vidualistic habit;  and  he  recognised  it 
as  an  anti-toxin  destructive  of  those 
doctrines  which  he  loves.  Prof. 
Mllnsterberg,  as  has  been  said,  calls 
this  habit  "the  instinct  for  free  self- 


initiative'*;  and  by  this  phraaeologj  be 
lends  a  pleasing  dignity  to  that  which 
the  American  has  crudely  conceived  to> 
be  mere  self-assertion.  Mgr.  Yay  de 
Vaya  says,  more  simply,  that  the 
American  "is  accustomed  to  be  inde- 
pendent from  his  early  years,  does  what 
he  thinks  right,  and  makes  or  man  hl» 
own  fortunes."  Only  the  Frenchmen 
note  that  the  American  likes  to  work  in 
partnerships  or  syndicates;  signifying' 
thereby,  however,  not  a  lack  of  individ- 
ualism, but  a  purpose  to  increase  power 
by  co-operation,  a  process  which  the 
American  practises  with  eminent  effi- 
ciency. Individualism  would  be  ex- 
pected a  pf-iori  In  a  new  country,  where 
no  man  Is  hampered  by  traditions  or 
severely  pressed  by  established  condi- 
tions; when  opportunities  are  so  numer- 
ous, the  young  man  asks  only  to  be  "let 
alone,**  confident  of  his  power  to  grasp- 
some  one  of  them.  In  the  same  spirit 
the  mechanic  of  old  American  stock  de- 
tests the  trade-union,  though  sometimes- 
obliged  to  belong  to  it;  and  the  real 
force  of  these  unions  lies  in  their  for- 
eign membership.  The  genuine  Amer- 
ican desires  full  ownership  of  himself 
and  his  own  qualities;  he  rebels  against 
being  told  when,  or  how  long,  or  with 
whom,  he  shall  work  or  stop  working, 
or  how  much  he  may  produce  or  earn; 
he  has  a  profound  contempt  for  men 
who  must  be  led,  who  cannot  stand  u{^ 
save  when  propped  by  their  comrades. 
In  a  word  he  is  as  independent  and  ae 
rebellious  now  as  he  was  in  the  colo- 
nial days. 

The  "native  American"  spirit  then, 
is  all  for  individualism,  all  against  so- 
dallsm,  and  hardly  less  against  trade- 
unionism.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  those  forces  of  assimilation, 
which  are  loaded  with  so  many  dutiea 
and  in  which  so  much  confidence  is 
placed,  will  enable  this  American  spirit 
to  conquer.  At  present  the  outlook  is 
somewhat  the  other  way.  Mr.  Wells, 
though  discouraged  by  the  unfortunate 
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condltloiifl  of  contentment,  high  wages, 
and  comfort,  imagines  that  "a  slow  re- 
luctant process  of  dteillnsionment  with 
Indiyidualism  is  interestingly  traceable 
through  the  main  political  innovations 
of  the  last  twenty  years";  and  he  al- 
leges tliat  "the  American  commnnity  is 
discovering  a  secular  extinction  of  op- 
portunity, and  the  appearance  if  pow- 
ers against  which  individual  enterprise 
and  competition  are  hopeless/'  He  may 
be  cheered  also  by  Mr.  Whibley's  sur- 
prising and  original  discovery  of  **a 
general  diffusion  of  poverty."  How 
far  Mr.  Wells  is  seeing  facts  and  how 
far  only  visions,  time  alone  can  tell. 
He  has,  however,  visited  only  the  great 
aggregations  of  the  artisan  classes;  and 
he  ignores  the  powerful  and  growing 
agricultural  community,  occupying  the 
vast  central  regions,  and  daily  becom- 
ing a  stronger  bulwark  against  social- 
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ism.  M.  Bourget  thinks  that  Ibe 
^'granger"  agitation  of  a  few  years  ago 
may  yet  be  revived  with  disturbing  re- 
sults; and  his  views  may  seem  to  be 
sustained  by  the  recent  persistent  and 
crippling  legislative  assaults  upon  rail- 
road corporations.  In  fact,  however, 
when  "grangerlsm"  was  rampant,  the 
farmers  were  heavily  in  debt  Then 
they  were  clearing  their  lands  of 
stumps;  now  they  are  clearing  them  of 
mortgages;  and  they  are  doing  it  rap- 
idly. Already  they  are  prosperous  and 
substantial  citizens  with  unencumbered 
freeholds  and  money  in  the  bank,  in- 
dividualists to  a  man,  and  by  no  means 
hostile  to  property  in  general,  or  to  the 
railroads  which  they  must  use.  The 
matter  is  pure  "business"  with  them: 
they  are  pressing  the  railroads  close  to 
the  breaking-point;  when  they  find  that 
point  they  will  not  press  beyond  It. 

John  T.  Uorm. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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Tennyson's  work,  like  that  of  all 
men  whose  eye-level  is  that  of  their 
contemporaries  alone,  will  be  forgotten, 
or  enshrined  only  in  school  primers — 
forgotten,  that  is  to  say,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions. .  .  .  Tennyson  was  at 
once  tlie  poet  of  his  time  and  of  his 
class.  Unfortunately  for  future  fame 
both  time  and  class  have  lost  their  po- 
tency. The  mid-Victorian  age  is  gone. 
The  empire  of  the  middle-classes  has 
faded  with  it  into  the  past  [He  must 
now  give  place  to  other  writers  who] 
exemplify  the  present  age  as  truly  and 
as  ephemeraUy  as  did  Tennyson  that  in 
wliich  he  lived.  .  .  .  Tennyson  was 
a  great  poet  of  his  time.  But  **0u  sont 
ils  done  les  neiges  d'antan?" 

These  remarks,  published  recently  in 
a  widely-read  weekly  Journal,  have  also 
been  made  equivalently  in  many  other 
critics  of  Tennyson's  poetry  which  have 
appeared  on  the  occasion  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  hie  birth.  The  technical  rules 


for  writing,  in  prose  as  in  verse,  have 
doubtless  been  better  formulated  in  our 
own  time  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago.  More  persons,  in  consequence,  are 
able  to  express  themselves  in  readable 
English.  But  I  think  that  posterity 
will  say  of  the  early  twentieth  century 
what  Pope  said  of  the  early  eighteenth: 
"ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes 
amiss."  It  is  an  age  in  which  critics 
are  many,  distinguished  critics  few. 
And  it  is  an  age  in  which  fashion  is 
all-powerful,  and  therefore  a  false  ver- 
dict may  have  an  obstinate  life  if  ac- 
cident makes  it  fashionable.  Let  one 
prominent  man  give  utterance  to  a 
piece  of  criticism  which  sounds  inter- 
esting and  arresting,  and  a  hundred 
will  repeat  it — so  mechanically  and 
blindly  that  they  may,  perhaps,  miss 
the  qualification  which  made  it  even 
possible  for  any  intelligent  person  to 
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have  said  It  without  positive  absurdity. 
Instead  of  malcing  the  original  criti- 
cism more  precise  and  discriminating, 
they  rob  it  of  its  subtlety  and  turn  It 
into  a  popular  cry.  And  the  cry  grow8 
in  confidence  as  It  loses  in  Justice.  It 
is  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  unquestion- 
able discovery  by  **mutua]  chec^rs  and 
imprimaturs,'*  to  use  the  witty  phrase 
coined  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  86th 
year.  Thus  the  just  remark  of  really 
able  critics,  that  Tennyson  gave  voice 
to  the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  his 
time,  and  spoke  out  what  was  in  the 
hearts  of  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
has  issued  in  the  ridiculous  mob-cry  of 
the  papers  that  he  did  no  more,  that 
he  wrote  little  or  nothing  which  was 
for  all  time,  which  represented  what 
is  permanent  in  human  nature.  This 
is  said  of  the  writer  who  has,  perhtLpa, 
given  us  more  lines  which  live  In  the 
language  as  proverbs  than  any  other 
since  Shakespeare.  The  crowning  ab- 
surdity was  reached  by  a  recent  lec- 
turer who  applied  the  cant  criticism  to 
Tennyson's  religious  poetry,  and 
treated  as  mid-Vlctorlan  its  alternating 
moods  of  faith  and  doubt:  and  his 
remarks  were  received  with  a  sympa- 
thy which  showed  that  he  knew  his 
ground,  and  was  repeating  what  is  ac- 
cepted by  up-to-date  critics.  To  fore- 
stall any  one  who  may  cite.  In  reply 
to  me,  an  obvious  fact  which  the  lec- 
turer doubtless  had  in  mind,  it  may,  of 
course,  be  conceded  that  the  scientific 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
did  throw  into  a  state  of  religious  doubt 
many  minds  which  would  at  other 
times  have  been  untouched  by  it.  The 
number  of  persons  whose  attention 
was  turned  to  reflection  on  religious 
thought  was  multiplied.  The  number 
who  realized  the  alternative  views  in 
question  was  therefore  unusually  large. 
But  among  those  who  do  reflect  on  the 
grounds  of  faith,  the  double  attitude 
presented  in  such  a  poem  as  "In  Memo- 
rlam*'  is  the  least  ephemeral  character- 


istic of  such  reflection.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  witness  of  the  spirit  to  re- 
ligious truth,  and  the  witness  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  phenomenal  world 
and  of  the  critical  intellect  against  it, 
is  found  in  every  great  religions 
thinker.  Pascal  was  not  mid-Victo- 
rian. Kant  was  not  mid-Vlctoriau. 
Coleridge  was  not  mid- Victorian.  The 
attitude  in  question  was  prominent  in 
thinkers  who  nevertheless  accepted 
definite  dogma.  Cardinal  Newman 
wrote  most  of  his  sermons  "on  the  the- 
ory of  religious  belier*  when  Queen 
Victoria  was  a  child.  Bven  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  not  without  a  certain 
imaginative  sympathy  with  the  attitude 
of  doubt.  The  contest,  too,  between 
immemorial  tradition  which  tells  for  re- 
ligion, and  rationalistic  criticism 
which  attacks  It,  is  an  unceasing  one. 
Euripides  was  not  a  mid-Victorian,  and 
it  was  he  who  wrote  "we  do  not  reason 
about  the  gods.  Our  ancestral  tradi- 
tions and  those  which  are  coeval  with 
time — ^no  mere  argument  can  over- 
throw them."  It  is,  thus,  the  ignoring 
of  an  obvious  fact  that  makes  such 
criticism  on  Tennyson,  as  that  to  which 
I  refer,  possible.  Then,  fired  with 
their  discovery  that  "In  Hemorlam" 
was  only  a  record  of  peculiarities  in 
the  mid-Victorian  mind,  the  critics  "go 
one  better"  and  tell  us  that  Tennyson 
was  no  thinker.  For  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  be  a  thinker  in  order  to  set 
down  what  every  one  else  was  think- 
ing. And  even  more  adventurous  writ- 
ers have  explained  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand modern  science.  These  jour- 
nalists (I  may  remark)  hold  a  different 
opinion  from  that  of  Huxley,  who  once 
said  to  the  present  writer,  in  the  course 
of  a  criticism  of  Tennyson  by  no  means 
entirely  favorable,  "But  his  grasp  of 
the  present  trend  of  physical  science  is 
wonderful^^qual.  I  should  say,  to  that 
of  the  greatest  experts." 

Probably  the  real  cause  of  the  dis- 
paragement of  Tennyson  is  mach  the 
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same  as  that  which  terminates  the 
reign  of  many  a  Oovemment.  "He  has 
had  a  long  Innings,  let  us  get  rid  of 
him  and  give  others  a  torn.'*  Seven 
years  may  see  his  rule  restored  and 
little  of  the  present  mob-cry  will  then 
be  remembered;  while  the  accompany- 
ing criticisms  which  are  really  valua- 
ble and  discriminating  will  survive. 

A  word  more  may,  perhaps,  usefully 
be  said  concerning  the  view  of  Tenny- 
son's religious  poetry,  evidenced  In  the 
verdict  above  recorded.  Those  who 
uphold  It  seem  to  regard  the  alternat- 
ing moods  of  faith  and  doubt,  which  he 
Is  80  fond  of  presenting,  as  peculiar  to 
the  crisis  through  which  the  Christian 
view  of  the  universe  passed  In  the  In- 
tellectual world,  owing  to  the  various 
developments  of  thought  and  research 
In  the  nineteenth  century.  Geology, 
physiology,  Biblical  criticism,  and  the 
study  of  Christian  origins  each  played 
its  part  It  Is  common  to  hear  such 
critics  of  Tennyson  say,  that  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  these  scientific  move- 
ments religious  doubt  was  inevitable 
and  natural;  that  now,  however,  scien- 
tific results  are  formulated  and  known; 
that  the  controversy  has  assumed, 
therefore,  definite  shape,  and  a  strong 
man  takes  unequivocally  one  side  or 
the  other — which  Tennyson  falls  to  do. 
But  this  Is  surely  to  Identify  the  occa- 
sion and  form  of  Tennyson's  utterances 
with  their  essence.  He  does  take  one 
side,  though  he  sees  two.  He  depicts 
an  eternal  contest,  though  at  times  Its 
form  is  determined  by  contemporary 
speculation.  The  philosophy  of  neces- 
sity Is  far  older  than  Christianity  It- 
self, though  a  prominent  movement  of 
the  sciences  may  give  It  new  vogue. 
Lucretius  held  It  in  a  more  uncom- 
promising form  than  Huxley.  And  it 
led  him  to  say  that  the  gods  were  the 
creation  of  human  fears.  If  "In  Mem- 
oriam,"  in  ita  faithful  autobiograph- 
ical record,  presents  vividly  moods  of 
thought  which   were   colored   by   the 


science  of  the  moment,  its  alternations 
between  faith  and  doubt  represent 
something  far  more  permanent  in  hu- 
man nature.  They  are  the  record  in 
Browning's  words  of 

.    .    .    Hopes   and  fears 
Ae  old  and  new  at  once  as  Nature's 
self. 

Ultimate  Indecision  Is  not  the  charac- 
teristic of  Tennyson's  thought  on  these 
subjects,  but  rather  the  realization  of 
two  ways  of  looking  at  life  and  the 
world.  Tennyson  showed  this  same 
phase  of  mind  earlier,  In  the  "Confes- 
sions of  a  Sensitive  Mind"  and  in  "The 
Two  Voices."  In  Its  more  mature  form 
it  had  less  and  less  the  character  of 
doubt,  more  and  more  that  of  realizing 
alternative  views— one  seen  to  be  su- 
perficial though  plausible,  the  other 
de^er  and  truer. 

How  entirely  outside  the  special 
needs  or  peculiarities  of  the  Victorian 
age  In  Bngland  Tennyson  himself 
placed  this  vein  of  thought,  may  be 
seen  in  two  poems  to  which  (in  this 
connection)  he  attached  great  im- 
portance, "The  Ancient  Sage,"  and 
"The  Dream  of  Akbar."  "Akbar"  has 
for  time  the  16th  century,  for  place  the 
Mogul  Bmplre;  The  Ancient  Sage  lives 
in  the  East,  long  bef<»e  the  Christian 
era.  He  does  not  even  know  the 
phrase,  "Gk)d"  as  monothelsts  use  it: 
but  speaks  only  of  the  "Nameless*' 
power  which  is  felt  In  the  conscience 
of  man  and  to  which  he  ascribes  the 
existence  of  the  universe.  Neither  of 
these  poems,  perhaps,  ranks  with  his 
greater  efforts,  as  poetry  pure  and  sim- 
ple— ^though  each  contains  most  mem- 
orable lines.  But  thehr  interest  for 
those  who  wish  to  know  the  thoughts 
which  exercised  the  poet  In  the  even- 
ing of  life  Is  great.  They  appeared  la 
the  "Tlresias"  and  "CBnone"  volumes, 
respectively.  Every  one  knows  "In 
Memoriam,"  but  probably  not  so  many 
read  "The  Ancient  Sage,"  therefore  I 
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need  not  apologise  for  giying  an  ac- 
count of  it,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poet's 
later  manner  and  thought 

The  poem  la  dramatic,  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  two  interlocutors  is  a 
very  important  element  in  it  viewed  as 
a  work  of  art  An  aged  seer  of  high, 
ascetic  life,  a  thousand  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  holds  -intercourse 
with  a  younger  man 

that  loved  and  honored  him,  and  yet 
Was   no  disciple,   richly   garbed,   but 

worn 
From  wasteful  living    .    .    . 

The  younger  man  has  set  down  his 
reflections  on  the  philosophy  of  life  in 
a  set  of  verses  which  the  ancient  sage 
reads,  commenting,  as  the  reading  pro- 
ceeds, on  the  various  views  put  forth. 
There  seems  to  be  a  deep  connection 
between  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  two  men, — ^their  habits  and  modes 
of  living, — and  their  respective  views. 
The  younger  man  is  wearied  with 
satiety,  impatient  for  immediate  pleas- 
ure— 

Yet  wine  and  laughter,  friends!  and  set 

The  lamps  alight,  and  call 
For  golden  music,  and  forget 

The  darkness  of  the  pall- 
He  is  dismayed  by  the  first  appearance 
of  difficulty  and  pain  in  the  world,  as 
he  had  been  satisfied  for  a  time  with 
the  immediate  pleasures  within  his 
reach.  He  is  unable  to  steady  the 
nerve  of  his  brain  (so  to  speak)  and 
trace  the  riddle  of  pain  and  trouble  in 
the  universe  to  its  ultimate  solution. 
In  thought,  as  in  conduct,  he  is  filled 
and  swayed  by  the  immediate  inclina- 
tion and  the  first  impression,  without 
self-restraint  and  without  the  habits 
of  concentrated  refiection  which  go 
hand-ln-hand  with  self-restraint 
Failing,  in  consequence,  to  have  any 
steady  view  of  his  own  soul  or  of  the 

spiritual  life  within,  he  is  lmpres8ed,^^nd  moiij-thlnk  well;  Do  weU  will  W- 
probablr.  by  experience,  with  this  one||        low  thought 


truth,  that  uncontrolled  self-indulgence 
leads  to  regret  and  pain;  and  he  is, 
consequently,  pessimistic  in  his  ulti- 
mate view  of  things.  The  absence  of 
spiritual  light  makes  him  see  only  the 
immediate  pain  and  failure  In  the  uni- 
verse. He  has  no  patience  to  look  be- 
yond or  to  reflect  if  there  be  not  an 
underlying  and  greater  purpose  which 
temporary  failure  in  small  things  may 
further,  as  the  death  of  one  cell  in 
the  human  organism  is  but  the  prep- 
aration for  its  replacement  by  another, 
and  a  part  of  the  body's  natural  growth 
and  development.  It  is  a  dissipated 
character  and  a  dissipated  mind.  The 
Intangible  beauty  of  moral  virtue  finds 
nothing  in  the  character  capable  of 
assimilating  it;  the  spiritual  truth  of 
God's  existence  and  the  spiritual  pur- 
pose of  the  universe  elude  the  mind. 

In  marked  contrast  stands  forth  the 
"Ancient  Sage."  He  has  no  taste  for 
the  dissipations  of  the  town: 

I  am  wearied, of  our  city,  son,  and  go 
To  spend  my  one  last  year  among  the 
hills. 

His  gospel  is  a  gospel  of  self-restraint 
and  long-suffering,  of  action  for  high 
ends  regardless  of  the  inclination  of 
the  moment: 

liOt  be  thy  wail  and  help  thy  fellow 

men, 
And   make   thy   gold   thy   vassal,  not 

thy  king, 
And  fling  free  alms  into  the  beggar's 

bowl. 
And  send  the  day  into  the  darkened 

heart; 
Nor  list  for  guerdon  in  the  voice  of 

men, 
A  dying  echo  from  a  falling  wall: 

Nor    roll    thy    viands    on    a    luscious 

tongue, 
Nor  drown  thyself  with  flies  1b  honied 

wine. 
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Aad  the  patience  and  self-control 
which  enable  him  to  work  for  great 
purpoaea  and  spiritual  alms,  and  to 
refrain  from  being  mastered  by  pars- 
ing inclination,  characterize,  also,  his 
thoaght  "Things  are  not  what  they 
seem,"  he  holds.  The  first  view  is 
erer  incomplete,  though  he  who  has 
not  sobriety  and  patience  of  thought 
will  not  get  beyond  the  first  view.  That 
concentration  of  thought  and  that 
purity  of  manners  which  keep  the  spir- 
itual soul  and  self  undimmed,  and  pre- 
serre  the  moral  voice  within  articulate, 
are  indispensable  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand anything  beyond  the  most  super- 
ficial phenomena  about  us.  The  key- 
note is  struck  in  the  very  first  words 
which  the  Seer  speaks: 

This  wealth  of  waters  might  but  seem 

to  draw 
From   yon   dark   cave;    but,   son,   the 

source  is  higher, 
Yon  summit  half-a-league  in  air— and 

higher, 
The  cloud  that  hides  it— higher  still, 

the  heavens 
Whereby  the  cloud  was  moulded,  and 

whereout 
The  cloud  descended.      Force  is  from 

the  heights. 

''Force  is  from  the  heights/'  is  the 
thought  which  und^liee  the  sage's  in- 
terpretation of  all  that  perplexes  the 
younger  man.  We  cannot  fully  under- 
stand what  is  beyond  and  above  us, 
but  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  steadily 
look  upwards,  and  «iough  light  will 
eventually  be  gained  for  our  guidance. 
**Lucema  pedibus  mels  verbum  tuum.*' 
As  €k)d's  law  is  enough  to  guide  our 
footsteps,  though  we  cannot  hope  to  un- 
derstand His  full  counsel,  so  the  light 
by  which  the  spiritual  world  is  dis- 
closed is  sufllcient  for  those  who  rever- 
ently and  attentively  gase  upwards, 
though  the  disclosure  is  only  gradual 
and  partial.  If  we  are  said  not  to 
know  what  we  cannot  submit  in  its  en- 
tirety to  0cle<ntific  tests,  we  can  never 


know  anything  worth  knowing.  If, 
again,  we  are  to  disbelieve  in  the  spir- 
itual world  because  it  is  filled  with 
mystery,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
mysteries  which  face  us  in  this  earth — 
inexplicable  yet  undeniable?  The  con- 
ception of  God  is  not  more  mysterious 
than  the  thought  that  a  grain  of  sand 
may  be  divided  a  million  times,  and  yet 
be  no  nearer  its  ultimate  division  than 
it  is  now.  Time  and  space  are  full  of 
mystery.  A  man  under  chloroform  has 
been  known  to  pass  many  hours  of 
sensation  in  a  few  minutes.  Time  is 
made  an  objective  measure  of  things, 
and  yet  its  phenomena  are  so  subjec- 
tive that  Kant  conceived  it  to  have  no 
real  existence.  When  the  younger 
man  complains  that  "the  Nameless 
Power  or  Powers  that  rule  were  never 
heard  nor  seen,"  the  Sage  thus  replies: 

If  thou  wouldst  hear  the  Nameless,  and 

wilt  dive 
Into  the  temple  cave  of  thine  own  self, 
There,  brooding  by  the  central  altar, 

thou 
Mayst  haply  learn  the  Nameless  hath  a 

voice, 
By  which  thou  wilt  abide,  if  thos  be 

wise, 
As  if  thou  knewest,  tho'  thou  canst  not 

know; 
For  knowledge  is  the  swallow  on  the 

lake 
That  sees  and  stirs  the  surface-shadow 

there 
But  never  yet  hath  dipped   into  the 

abysm. 
The   abysm    of   all   abysms,   beneath, 

within 
The  blue  of  sky  and  sea,  the  green  of 

earth, 
And  in  the  million  millionth  of  a  grain. 
Which  cleft  and  cleft  again  for  ever 

more. 
And  ever  vanishing  never  vanishes, 
To  me,  my  son,  more  mystic  than  my- 
self, 
Or  even  than  the  Nameless  is  to  me. 

And  so,  too,  when  the  youth  calls 
for  further  proof  of  the  "Nameless," 
the  Sage  reminds  him  that  the  most  in- 
timately known   truths  are  Incapable 
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of  formal  proof.  The  thought  which 
the  poet  here  dwells  upon  is  similar 
to  Cardinal  Newman's  teaching  in  the 
Qrammar  of  Assent,  though  Tennyson's 
use  of  words  does  not  here,  as  else- 
where, harmonize  with  Catholic  doc- 
trine. There  are  truths,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  80  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  own  personality,  that 
the  material  for  complete  formal  proof 
eludes  verbal  statement  We  reject, 
for  example,  with  a  clear  and  unerring 
instinct,  the  notion  that  when  we  con- 
verse with  our  friends,  the  words  and 
thoughts  which  come  to  us  proceed 
possibly  from  some  principle  within  us 
and  not  from  an  external  cause,  and 
yet  it  is  not  a  matter  on  which  we  can 
offer  logical  proof.  The  same  senaa- 
tions  could  conceivably  be  produced 
from  within,  as  they  are  in  a  dream. 
Logical  proof,  then,  has  (so  the  Ancient 
Sage  maintains)  to  be  dispensed  with 
in  much  that  is  of  highest  moment: 

Thou  canst  not  prove  that  thou  art 
body  alone, 

Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art 
spirit  alone, 

Nor  canat  thou  prove  that  thou  art 
both  in  one: 

Thou  canst  not  prove  thou  art  immor- 
tal, no 

Nor  yet  that  thou  art  mortal — nay,  my 
son, 

Thou  canst  not  prove  that  I,  who  speak 
with  thee, 

Am  not  thyself  In  converse  with  thy- 
self. 

For  nothing  worthy  proving  can  be 
proven. 

Nor  yet  disproven. 

And  close  upon  this  follows  the  beau- 
tiful passage  in  which  the  hopeful  and 
wistful  upward  gaze  of  faith  is  de- 
scribed. While  melancholy  and  per- 
plexity constantly  attend  on  the  exer- 
cises of  the  speculative  intellect,  we  are 
to  "cling  to  faith  ": 

She  reels  not  in  the  storm  of  warring 

wordB, 
She  brightens  at  the  clash  of  "Yes"  and 

"No/' 


She  sees  the  best  that  glimmera  thro** 
the  worst. 

She  feels  the  sun  is  hid  but  for  a  night,. 

She  spies  the  summer  through  the  win- 
ter bud. 

She  tastes  the  fmit  before  the  blossom 
faUs, 

She  hears  the  lark  within  the  songless 

She  finds  the  fountain  where  they 
wailed,  "mirage." 

These  lines  present  to  the  reader  the 
hopefulness  of  the  spiritual  mind,  hope' 
fulness  not  akin  to  the  merely  sanguine 
temperament,  but  based  on  a  deep  con- 
viction of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
World,  and  on  unfailing  certainty  that 
there  is  in  it  a  key  to  the  perplexities 
of  this  universe  of  which  we  men  un- 
derstand  so  little.       We  know   from 
experience    that    material    Nature    is 
working  out  her  ends,  however  little 
we  understand  the  process,  and  how- 
ever tinpromising  portions  of  her  work 
might  appear  without  this  knowledge. 
That  an  acorn  should  have  within  it 
forces   which   compel   earth,   air   and 
water  to  come  to  its  assistance  and 
become  the  oak  tree,  would  seem  in- 
credible   were    it    not    so    habitually 
known   as  a  fact:  and  the  certainty 
which  such  experiences  give  in  the  ma- 
terial order,  the  eye  of  faith  gives  in 
the  spiritual  order.    However  perplex- 
ing the  universe  now  seems  to  us  we 
have  this  deep  trust  that  there  is  an 
explanation,  and  that  when  we  are  In  a 
position  to  judge   the  whole,  Instead 
of  looking  on  from  this  comer  of  time 
and  space,  the  truth  of  the  spiritual  in- 
terpretation of  its  phenomena  will  be 
clear— "ut    justificeris    in    sermonibus 
tuis   et   vincas   cum   judicarls."    This 
view  runs  not  only  through  the  pas- 
sages I  have  just  quoted,  but  through 
all   the  poem.      The  poet  pleads   for 
steadfast  trust  and  hope  in  the  face  of 
difficulty,  as  we  would  trust  a  known 
and  Intimate  friend  in  the  face  of  om- 
inous suspicions. 

It  is.  of  course,  just  that  keen  reali- 
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zatlon  of  tbe  plausibleness  of  the  scep- 
tical view  of  life,  to  which  oar  modem 
critics  object  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
which  gives  tliis  poem  its  strength. 
Sach  assistance  as  Tennyson  gives  us 
in  seeing  and  realizing  the  spiritual 
view  is  needed  only  pr  mainly  by  those 
to  whom  agnosticism  in  its  various 
forms  is  a  plausible,  and,  at  first  sight, 
a  reaoonable  attitude.  The  old-fash- 
ioned "irrefragable  arguments'*  are  of 
little  use  by  themselves  to  persons  in 
such  a  condition.  However  evident 
spiritual  truths  may  be  to  an  absolutely 
purified  reason,  they  are  not  evident  to 
Intellects  which  are  impregnated  with 
a  view  of  things  opposed  to  the  reli- 
gious view.  Moreover,  we  do  not  con- 
sult a  doctor  with  much  confidence  if 
he  does  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  our 
illness;  and  one  who  finds  the  sceptical 
view  persuasive  will  have  little  trust  in 
those  who  tell  him  that  It  has  no  plaus- 
ibility at  all.  With  Tennyson,  as  with 
Cardinal  Newman,  half  the  secret  of 
his  influence  in  this  respect  is  that  the 
sceptically  minded  reader  finds  those 
very  disturbing  thoughts  which  had 
troubled  his  own  mind  anticipated  and 
stated.  And  yet  a  truer  and  deeper 
view  is  likewise  depicted,  which  sees 
through  and  beyond  these  thoughts, 
which  detects  through  the  clouds  the 
light  in  the  heavens  beyond. 

In  the  "Ancient  Sage"  there  is  a 
striking  instance  of  this  characteristic. 
The  young  philosopher,  filled  with  the 
failure  of  fair  promise  and  the  collapse 
of  apparent  purpose  in  Nature  and  in 
man,  pours  forth  his  sceptical  lament. 
Here  is  a  selection  from  it,  typical  of 
the  rest: 

The  years  that  made  the  stripling  wise 

Undo  their  work  again, 
And  leave  him  blind  of  heart  and  eyes, 

The  last  and  least  of  men. 

Hifl  winter  chills  him  to  the  root. 
He  withers,  marrow  and  mind, 
The  kernel  of  the  shrivelled  fruit 
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Is  jutting  through  the  rind; 
The  tiger  spaams  tear  his  chest, 

The  palsy  wags  his  head; 
The  wife,  the  sons,  who  love  him  best. 

Would  fain  that  he  were  dead; 

The  statesman's  brain  that  sway'd  the 
past 

Is  feebler  than  bis  knees; 
The  passive  sailor  wrecks  at  last 

In  ever-silent  seas; 
The  warrior  hath  forgot  his  arms, 

The  learned  all  his  lore; 
The  changing  market  frets  or  charms 

The  merchant's  hope  no  more; 
The  prophet's  beacon  burned  in  vain. 

And  now  is  lost  in  cloud; 
The  ploughman  passes  bent  with  pain 

To  mix  with  what  he  ploughed; 
The  poet  whom  his  age  would  quote 

As  heir  of  endless  fame — 
He  knows  not  even  the  book  he  wrote. 

Not  even  his  own  name. 
For  man  has  overlived  his  day 

And,  darkening  in  the  light. 
Scarce  feels  the  senses  break  away 

To  mix  with  ancient  night. 

The  Sage — far  from  denying  the 
force  of  what  he  says,  far  from  merely 
chiding  him  as  having  a  diseased  imag- 
ination, and  leaving  the  matter  there — 
contends  for  a  deeper'  and  wider  view. 
The  "darkness  is  in  man."  It  is  the 
result  of  the  incompleteness  of  his 
knowledge.  That  is  to  say,  what  is 
black  to  his  imperfect  view,  and  taken 
by  itself,  may  be  a  necessary  condition 
to  the  rest  of  the  scheme.  Not  that 
the  things  are  not  really  sad,  but  that 
the  whole  is  not  sad.  As  there  may 
be  pain  in  tears  of  }oy,  and  yet  it  is  lost 
in  exquisite  pleasure,  so  the  dark  ele- 
ments of  life,  when  our  ultimate  des- 
tiny Is  attained  and  we  can  view  age 
and  mfrering  as  part  of  the  whole,  may 
be  so  entirely  eclipsed,  that  we  may 
say  with  truth  that  the  '^world  is 
wholly  fair": 

My  son  the  world  to  dark  with  griefs 

and  graves. 
So  dark  that  men  cry  out  against  the 

Heavens. 
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Who  knows  but  that  tte  darkness  is  In 

man? 
The  doors  •<  nIgllC  maj  be  the  gates  of 

light; 
For  wert  tiiM  lame,  or  blind  or  deaf, 

and  tlM 
Suddenly    heal^    how    wouldst    thou 

glory  in  all 
TIM  splendors  and  the  Toices  of  the 

world! 
And  we,  the  poor  earth's  dying  race, 

and  yet 
No  phantoms,  watching  from  a  phan- 
tom shore 
Await  the  last  and   largest  sense,   to 

make 
The  phantom  walls  of  this  Illusion  fade 
And  show  us  that  the  world  is  wholly 

fahr. 
"The  doors  of  night  may  be  the  gates 
of  light,"  says  the  Sage;  and  in  uni- 
son with  this  note  are  his  replies  to 
some  of  the  details  of  the  younger 
man's  wail,  while  his  very  argument 
presupposes  that  all  cannot  now  be  an- 
swered until  we  have  the  "last  and 
largest  sense."  Thus,  when  the  dreary, 
hopeless  vision  of  bodily  decay,  which 
seems  to  point  to  total  dissolution  of  a 
noble  nature  is  referred  to,  he  says: 

The  shell  must  break  before  the  bird 
can  fly. 

The  breaking  of  the  shell  might  seem, 
at  first  sight,  total  destruction,  but  the 
forthcoming  of  the  bird  transforms  the 
conception  of  decay  into  a  conception 
of  new  birth.  And  so,  too,  in  answer 
to  the  complaint  that  "the  shaft  of 
scorn  that  once  had  stung,  but  wakes 
the  dotard  smUe,"  he  suggests  that  a 
more  complete  view  may  show  it  to  be 
"the  placid  gleam  of  sunset  after 
storm."  The  transition  may  be  not 
from  intense  life  to  apathy,  but  from 
blinding  passion   to   a  serener  vision. 

Another  of  the  later  poems— "Vast- 
ness'*— brings  into  especial  relief  the 
parallel  I  have  referred  to  between 
Lord  Tennyson  and  Cardinal  Newman 
In  their  keen  sense  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe.  So  far  as  this  planet 
goes,  and  our  own  human  race,  Cardi- 


nal Newman  has  expressed  this  sense 
in  the  Apologia,  and  the  parallel  be- 
tween his  view  and  Tennyson's  is  suf- 
ficiently instructive  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  quote  the  passage  in  full: 

To  consider  the  world  in  its  length 
and  breadth,  its  various  history,  the 
many  races  of  man,  their  starts,  their 
fortunes,  their  mutual  alienation,  their 
confiicts;  and  then  their  ways,  habits, 
governments,  forms  of  worship;  their 
enterprises,  their  aimless  courses,  their 
random  achievements  and  acquire- 
ments, the  impotent  conclusion  of  long- 
standing facts,  the  tokens  so  faint  and 
broken  of  a  superintending  design,  the 
blind  evolution  of  what  turn  out  to  be 
great  powers  and  truths,  the  progress 
of  things  as  if  from  unreasoning  ele- 
ments, not  towards  final  causes,  the 
greatness  and  littleness  of  man,  his  far- 
reaching  aims,  his  short  duration,  the 
curtain  hung  over  his  futurity,  the  dis- 
appointments of  life,  the  defeat  of  good, 
the  success  of  evil,  physical  pain,  men- 
tal anguish,  the  prevalence  and  inten- 
sity of  sin,  the  pervading  idolatries,  the 
corruptions,  the  dreary  hopeless  irreli- 
gion,  that  condition  of  the  whole  race 
so  fearfully  yet  exactly  described  by 
the  Apostle,  "having  no  hope  and  with- 
out God  in  the  world,"  all  this  is  a  vi- 
sion to  dizzy  and  appal;  and  inflicts 
upon  the  mind  the  sense  of  a  profound 
mystery  which  is  absolutely  beyond  hu- 
man solution. 

Lord  Tennyson  takes  in  a  wider 
range  of  considerations  than  the  Car- 
dinal. He  paints  graphically,  not  only 
the  mystery  of  the  lot  of  mankind,  but 
the  further  sense  of  bewilderment 
which  arises  when  we  contemplate  the 
almlessness  of  this  vast  universe  of 
which  our  earth  is  such  an  inapprecia- 
ble fragment  Logically,  the  poems 
asks  only  the  question:  "Great  or 
small,  grand  or  ignoble,  what  does  any- 
thing matter  if  we  are  but  creatures 
of  the  day  with  no  eternal  destiny?" 
But  the  grandeur  of  the  x>oem  consists 
In  the  manner  in  which  it  sweeps 
from  end  to  end  of  human  experience 
and   knowledge,   from   thoughts   over- 
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whelming  In  their  yastness,  from  ideas 
carrying  the  mind  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  space  and  over  visions  of  all 
eternity,  to  pictures  of  this  planet,  with 
its  microscopic  details,  the  hopes,  anx- 
ieties, plans,  pleasures,  griefs  which 
make  up  the  immediate  life  of  man. 
The  imagination  vacillates  between  a 
keen  sense  of  the  importance  of  all, 
even  the  smallest,  and  the  worthless- 
ness  of  all,  even  the  greatest.  At  one 
moment  comes  the  thought  that  one  life 
out  of  the  myriads  of  lives  passed  on 
this  tiny  planet,  if  it  be  lived  and 
given  up  for  righteousness,  is  of  infinite 
and  eternal  value,  and  the  next  moment 
comes  the  sense  that  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  worthless  and  meaningless,  if, 
indeed,  the  only  percipient  beings  who 
are  affected  by  it  are  but  creatures  who 
feel  for  a  day  and  then  pass  to  nothing- 
ness. Bach  picture  of  the  various  as- 
pects of  human  life  rouses  an  instinc- 
tive sympathy,  and  a  feeling  in  the 
background,  "it  can't  be  worthless  and 
meaningless:"  and  yet  the  poet  relent- 
lessly forces  us  to  confess  that  it  is  only 
some  far  wider  view  of  human  nature 
and  destiny  than  this  world  alone  can 
justify,  which  can  make  the  scenes  he 
depicts  of  any  value.  What  Mill  called 
"the  disastrous  feeling  of  'not  worth 
while' "  threatens  the  reader  at  every 
turn;  though  the  pictures  of  life  in  its 
innumerable  aspects  of  happiness,  mis- 
ery, sensuality,  purity,  selfishness,  self- 
devotion,  ambition,  aspiration,  craft, 
cruelty,  are  so  intensely  real  and  rivet 
the  imagination  so  strongly,  that  he  re- 
fuses to  yield  to  the  feeling.  I  subjoin 
some  of  the  couplets  where  good  and 
bad,  great  and  small,  alternate: 

Many  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe 

sighs  after  many  a  vanished  face. 
Many  a  planet  by  many  a  sun  may  roll 

with  the  dust  of  a  vanished  race. 
Raving  politics  never  at  rest— as  this 

poor  earth's  pale  history  runs. 
What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  In 

the  gleam  of  a  million  million  of 

tons? 


Faith  at  her  aenith,  or  all  but  lost  in 
the  gloom  of  doubts  that  darken 
the  schools, 

Cftaft  with  a  bunch  of  all-heal  in  her 
hand  follow'd  up  by  her  vassal  le- 
gion of  fools. 

Wealth  with  his  wines  and  wedded 
harlots;  flatterers  gilding  the  rift 
of  a  throne: 

Opulent  avarice  lean  as  poverty:  honest 
poverty  bare  to  the  bone; 

liove  for  the  maiden  crown'd  with  mar- 
riage, no  regrets  for  aught  that  has 
been 

Household  happiness,  gracious  children, 
debtless  competence,  golden  mean; 

National  hatreds  of  whole  generations, 
and  pigmy  spites  of  the  village 
spire; 

Vows  that  will  last  to  the  last  death- 
ruckle,  and  vows  that  are  snapt  in 
a  moment  of  fire: 

He  that  has  lived  for  the  lust  of  a  min- 
ute, and  died  in  the  doing  it,  flesh 
without  mind, 

He  that  has  nail'd  all  flesh  to  the  cross 
till  self  died  out  In  the  love  of  his 
kind; 

Spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn,  and 
winter,  and  all  these  old  revolu- 
tions of  earth: 

All  new-old  revolutions  of  empire— 
—change  of  the  tide— what  is  all 
of  it  worth? 

What  the  philosophies,  all  the  sciences, 
poesy,  varying  voices  of  prayer? 

All  that  Is  noblest,  all  that  is  basest, 
all  that  is  fllthy  with  all  that  is 
fair? 

What  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  us  end  in 
being  our  own  corpse  coffins  at 
last, 

Swallowed  in  vastness.  lost  in  silence, 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  a  mean- 
ingless past. 

What  but  a  murmur  of  gnats  in  the 
gloom,  of  a  moment's  anger  of  bees 
in  their  hive. 

The  thought  which  seems  to  oppress 
the  seer  is  the  insignificance  of 
everything  when  compared  to  a  stand- 
ard—ever conceivable  and  ever  actual- 
above  it  The  ruts  of  a  ploughed  field 
may  seem  to  the  ant  as  vast  and  over- 
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coming  as  the  Alps  seem  to  us.      Then 
contraet  the  thought  of  Mont  Blanc 
with  that  of  the  whole  globe;  proceed 
from   the  globe   to   the  solar  system, 
and  from  that  to  the  myriads  of  sys- 
tems lost  tu  space.      All  that  is  great 
to  us  is  relatively  great,  and  becomes 
small   at   once  when   the   mind   rises 
higher.     So,  too,  in  the  moral  order,  all 
those    aspects    of    human    life    which 
sway  our  deepest  emotions  are  but  "a 
murmur  of  gnats  in  the  gloom,"  if  re- 
gard be  had  to  our  comparative  insig- 
nificance.     The  ground  yields  at  every 
st^    and   the    mind    looks    for    some 
t^rra   flrma,    some    absolute    basis    of 
trust,  .and  this  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  conception  of  man  as  possessing  an 
eternal  destiny.    The  infinite  value  of 
all   that  concerns  an  immortal   being 
stands  proof  against  the  thoughts  that 
bewildered  our  vision.      **He  that  has 
nailed  all  flesh  to  the  cross  till  self  died 
out  in  the  love  of  his  kind"  may  be  but 
a  speck  in  the  universe,  but  faith  meas- 
ures him  by  a  standard  other  than  that 
of  spacial  vastness.      The  idea  of  the 
eternal  worth  of  morality  steps  in  to 
calm  the  imagination;  and  this  idea  in 
its  measure  justifies  the  conception  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  all  the 
phases  of  human  existence  which  make 
up  the  drama  of  life.      Human  love  is 
the  side  of  man's  nature  which  the  poet 
looks  to  as  conveying  the  sense  of  his 
immortal  destiny.    The  undying  union 
of  spirit  with  spirit  Is  a  union  which 
the  grave  cannot  end.    The  bewildering 
nightmare  of  the  nothingness  and  van- 
ity of  all  things  is  abruptly  cut  short, 
as  the  sense  of  what  is  deepest  in  the 
human  heart  promptly  gives  the  He  to 
what  it  cannot  solve  In  detail: 


Peace,  let  it  be!  for  I  loved  him  and 

love  him  ever. 
The  dead  are  not  dead  but  alive. 

The  above  analysis  of  *'The  Ancient 
Sage*'  and  "Vastness"  is  largely  taken 
from  a  note-book  kept  by  the  author, 


when  the  poems  first  appeared,  in  Vic- 
torian days.       He  ventures  to  set  it 
down  aa  being  accurate,  though  doubt- 
less it  smacks  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
first    grew.    Yet,    if    we   young    men 
took    these    poems    very    seriously  in 
those  days  and  wrote  of  them  some- 
what prosily,  we  read  them  too  care- 
fuly   to  pass   such  Judgments   as  we 
now  see  in  the  newspapers.      Ck)mpre- 
hensiveness  of  view  Is  not  weakness, 
though  the  imagination  must  vacillate 
as  It  takes  up  alternate  positions.    To 
see  two  sides  and  not  one  only  is  not 
to  be  deficient  in  thinking  power.      In 
such  a  poem  as  "De  Profundis"  the  ele- 
ment of  doubt  does  not  appear  at  all. 
Life  and  death  are  simply  presented  in 
it  from  the  two  points  of  view,  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical.      Into  "The 
Ancient  Sage"  and  "Vastness"  doubt 
enters  Just  so  far  aa  the  purely  mate- 
rial view  is  represented  as  excluding 
in  certain  minds  or  moods  the  spiritual 
view;  and  the  imagination  of  the  spec- 
tator must  (as  I  have  said)  vacillate  as 
it  passes  to  and  fro  from  one  view 
to  the  other.    Which  of  the  two  views 
the  poet  himself  holds  to  be  deeper  and 
truer  is  not  left  in  any  doubt. 

I  have  not  here  attempted  an  exam- 
ination of  the  earlier  poems  in  which 
Tennyson  touches  on  the  question  of 
religious  belief.    But  I  think  that  his 
position  as  clearly  defined  in  the  later 
ones,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  that 
wihich  on  the  whole  he  held  from  the 
first.    The  "faith  in  honest  doubt"  so 
familiar  to  readers  of  "In  Memoriam" 
meant  primarily  an  absolute  sincerity 
in  the  recognition  of  all  that  tells  either 
way  in  the  battle  between  belief  and 
unbelief.    It  was  the  antithesis  to  the 
one-sided  bigotry  which  his  critics  seem 
to  identify  with  strength.    The  alterna- 
tive views  of  life  were  brought  home 
vividly  to  many  by  the  intellectual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Victorian  age.    But 
they  are  no  more  especially  Victorian 
than   the  tears   of   Xerxes,    when   he 
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looked  at  the  Persian  soldiers  and  re- 
fleicted  that  they  would  all  be  dead  In  a 
hundred  years,  were  especially  Persian. 
In  each  case  such  thoughts  will  belong 
to  life  and  the  world  as  long  as  the  hu- 
man race  shall  last  It  Is  the  modern 
criticism  which  falls  to  recognize  this 

Tbe  ItabUn   B«t1«w. 


that  Is  the  fashion  of  an  hour  and  will 
speedily  perish. 

But  as  I  feel  that  the  mld-Victorlau 
character  of  these  remarks  has  prob- 
ably left  me  by  now  "addressing  an 
empty  house/'  I  bring  them  to  a  close. 

WUfrid  Ward, 


AS  IT  HAPPENED. 

BOOK  III. 
THE   CHANCES  OF  TOWN. 


GHAPTBB  II. 

SUSAN  THB  BBIDX. 

Thus  began  tumultuously,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  a  wonderful  three  weeks 
for  little  Sue. 

Other  women  are  wooed  and  beck- 
oned by  gentlest  degrees  to  this  mo- 
mentous change  In  life  and  circum- 
stance. The  admiration  and  shy  envy 
in  the  eyes  of  girl  friends  keep  them 
up;  their  mothers*  promptings  hearten 
and  assure;  the  gates  of  the  home-croft 
of  maidenhood  close  behind  them;  the 
forest  glades  of  matrimony,  endless, 
green,  delldous,  and  mysterious,  open 
as  they  move;  they  are  led  forward 
with  laughter  and  timbrels;  all  nature 
rejoices;  peals  are  rung,  and  a  merry 
world  called  to  witness  and  join  In 
their  triumph.  And  all  the  while, 
from  out  the  dim  forest  comes  with 
slow  but  confident  step,  the  Other  One, 
so  strangely  dear,  so  wonderful,  the 
half-dreaded,  wholly-desired  comrade, 
the  master  of  the  new  life  that  Is  to 
be. 

In  all  this  Sue  had  no  part.  The 
sanctions  with  which  human  society, 
say,  from  Its  beginnings,  has  guarded 
Its  precious  things*  had  failed,  or  well- 
nlgh  failed,  the  girl  at  her  need. 
Through  no  fault  of  hers,  her  young 
life  was  caught  by  the  current  or  ever 
she  was  aware,  swept  along  to  the  fall, 
whirled  to  the  brink,  and  over.  Mor- 
ally It  was  a  marriage  by  capture  as 


fully  as  any  rudest  nuptial  In  the  dim 
red  dawn  of  man  and  woman. 

But  of  this  again  she  was  Ignorant, 
as  of  so  much  else  which  It  behoved 
her  to  know.  For  the  moment  her  lit- 
tle heart,  of  late  so  Inexpressibly  lonely 
and  sad,  was  filled  with  abounding  grat- 
itude. The  Image  which  she.  In  com- 
mon with  every  happily  wedded  daugh- 
ter of  Bve,  had  constructed  of  her  hus- 
band, was  of  a  magnificently  conde- 
scending, all-glorlous  personality.  A 
much-travelled  Odysseus,  home  from 
his  warfarlng,  had  sto<^;>ed  to  rescue 
and  ennoble  with  his  love  (think,  with 
his  love!)  a  piece  of  helpless  girlhood, 
all  Ignorance  and  poverty.  It  was  mar- 
vellous. Her  heart  swelled  to  think 
that  of  all  womankind  she — just  she — 
had  been  singled  out  for  the  honor,  the 
mercy  of  this  well-nigh  divine  l>enefl- 
cence. 

Shall  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  first 
fortnight  of  her  brief  honeymoon  was  a 
wblte-maglcal  time,  or  that  London 
seemed  an  enchanted  cHy  swept  with 
merry  winds  of  laughter,  sunlit  and 
pulsating  with  life  and  glee,  boisterous, 
amazing,  such  as  she  had  never  con- 
ceived of  as  possible  In  her  hitherto 
clolsteriMl  round  of  home  duties  and 
gentle  affections? 

Shall  we  compare  It  to  the  first  even- 
ing of  winged  life  that  comes  to  some 
great  fawn-and-purple  hawk-moth? 
The  constriction  and  darkness  of  Its 
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ten  mouths'  prison  have  given  place  to 
Itewllderiug  lights  and  alluring  savors. 
Its  new  senses,  all  unversed  in  the  im- 
pressions pouring  In  upon  them,  are 
tingling  for  experience,  its  limbs  for 
action.  Those  new  and  marvellous 
wings,  untried  as  yet,  are  uncrump- 
ling,  expanding,  vibrating,  are  feeling 
for  the  elastic  uprush  of  scented  air 
that  shall  support  them.  Its  big  round 
eyes,  all  wonder  and  haste  and  pathetic 
ignorance,  are  moving,  shining.  Ah 
me,  think  of  it;  and  think  of  this  girl, 
just  such  a  child  of  nature,  aglow  with 
health,  a-tingle  with  life,  and  flushed, 
ere  she  was  ready  or  warned,  with  the 
strong  wine  of  a  first  passion. 

Her  little  heart  danced  in  her  bosom 
all  duy,  and  twenty  times  a  day  she 
looked  her  hero  over  from  top  to  toe, 
turning  upon  him  starry  eyes  of  admi- 
ration. 

Doubt  not  that  there  were  reactions, 
too;  but  that  masterful  and  engrossing 
creature,  her  husband,  absorbed  her, 
body  and  soul.  All  the  primal  woman 
in  her  bowed  in  worship  before  his 
bra^wny  strength;  the  mighty  limbs 
seamed  and  pitted'  with  the  records  of 
his  conflicts  thrilled  her  with  rapture. 
She  kissed  his  scars,  shuddered  as  he 
told  the  story  of  each;  lies,  alas!  albeit 
of  the  nine,  four  had  been  gotten  in 
honorable  warfare,  if  not  as  pictur- 
esquely as  he  could  have  desired.  As  to 
the  small  white  pistol-punctures  he 
must  needs  be  silent  or .  Invent,  and 
having  begun  'twas  so  easy  to  go  on. 
To  this  adventurer  romancing  was  an 
effective  and  pleasing  form  of  self-ex- 
pression: so  he  romanced  as  to  each 
and  all,  watching  the  doting,  Innocent 
eyes  of  his  child-bride  dilate  with  won- 
der as  he  regaled  her  with  tales  of 
exploits,  every  third  word  a  lie,  more 
duly  told  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  At 
this  exercise  the  bravado  of  the  man 
overstepped  caution.  Sue  listened  and 
marvelled,  and  felt  at  first  wonder,  then 
confusion,  upbraiding  herself  for  doubt 


when  he  plainly  contradicted  tttwuiftif, 
but  at  length  relapsing  to  a  pained  il- 
lence  and  lack  of  further  interest:  the 
first  cloud. 

"Sure  as  my  name  is  Boyle!"  out  it 
popped— K)nce.  Sue^s  wonder  was  ap- 
peased with:  **A  cant  word  In  me  old 
mess,  me  love."  She  would  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt. 

So  sped  her  three  weeks  of  passion, 
a  delirium  of  marvels  on  which  her 
long  and  happy  after-life  looked  back 
with  tremulous  wonder.  How  could 
she  have  loved  him  so~-or  at  all?  So 
might  some  slow-blooded  citizen  of  the 
old  time,  whom  the  sudden  onset  of  an 
enemy  had  at  a  moment's  notice  con- 
verted to  a  hero,  review  in  old  age  the 
fierce  hour  when  he,  even  he,  a  gold- 
beater, or  lorlner,  or  peaceful  needle- 
man,  had  swung  bill  and  stabbed  hoUy 
knee  to  knee  in  the  press  until  the 
French  Fury  ebbed  away  and  old  Ant- 
werp was  saved. 

As  for  her  master,  he  grasped  his  cup 
of  delight  with  both  hands  and  gulped 
fast,  putting  from  him  the  thought  of 
the  future.  He  left  to  himself  and  to 
his  pathetically  grateful  girl-wife  small 
time  for  refiectlon.  If  London  was 
new  to  her  it  was  as  new  to  him; 
and  whilst  the  money  lasted  he  was  for 
seeing  and  doing  whatever  was  to  be 
seen  and  done.  It  was  an  interlude 
of  respectability  and  clean  living.  The 
man  was  amassed  at  his  own  capacity 
for  innocent  pleasure,  and  for  a  fort- 
night felt  himself  a  boy  again.  From 
the  Tower  lions  and  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital to  St.  Paul's,  the  Abbey,  and  the 
Parks,  nothing  came  amiss  to  him 
while  that  delicious  face  was  at  his 
Ride,  that  small,  soft  hand  upon  his 
arm.  The  pace  was  hot,  for  the  time 
was  short.  The  girl  loved  him  for 
Ills  lavish  generosity,  nor  knew  that 
the  money  which  was  flying  was  her 
own,  nor  remembered  the  lengthening 
bill  at  their  lodging  in  America  Square, 
a  little  backwater  between  Crutched 
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Friurs  and  the  Mlnories.  All  went 
gtkiij  In  the  main;  the  gray  weather  of 
a  London  winter  was  softened  and 
gilded  and  rose>tlnted  by  the  fingers  of 
the  mad  little  god,  nor  were  her  bright 
eyes  opened  to  the  drift  of  it  all,  nor 
dimmed  with  tears,  until  that  rueful 
night  when,  after  long  waiting,  her 
husband,  her  benefactor,  whose  pity 
for  her  distress  had,  as  she  proudly 
told  her  heart,  warmed  to  love  for  her- 
self, returned  to  her  arms  brutally 
drunk,  and  awaked  the  next  morning 
savagely  sober,  hating  himself,  a 
changed  man,  with  a  detestable,  una- 
vowed  purpose. 

CHAPTER  III. 

MONDAY  AT  DUDDINOBTONK  H0U8X. 

Duddingstone  House  stood  in  Picca- 
dilly, at  the  corner  of  Half-Moon 
Street,  upon  ground  since  occupied  by 
a  wine-merchant's  shop.  A  red-brick- 
and-stone  mansion  designed  by  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  its  tall,  narrow 
ground-floor  windows  were  barred 
Spanish  fashion,  the  better  to  secure 
the  treasures  collected  by  the  first  two 
Viscounts  Duddingstone,  father  and 
■on,  who,  caring  neither  for  sport, 
women,  nor  politics,  had  amassed  such 
a  cabinet  of  marbles,  pictures,  medals, 
and  gems  as  was  hardly  to  be  matched 
In  Northern  Burope. 

The  second  viscount  had  indulged  a 
taste  for  statuary  and  old  masters,  had 
travelled  in  Italy  with  Walpole,  and 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mann — 
friendships  which  had  descended  to  his 
son,  who  corresponded  regularly  by 
every  mail  with  His  Majesty's  Envoy 
Extraordinary  at  the  Court  of  Florence, 
and  dined  with,  and  was  jealous  of  the 
master  of  the  fabulous  treasures  of 
Strawberry  Hill.  In  fact,  the  two  vir- 
tooei,  the  gouty  old  gentleman,  soon 
willy-nilly  to  be  Earl  of  Orford,  and  the 
third  Viscount  Duddingstone,  were  ri- 
vals.   Walpole    could    with    difficulty 


stomach  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  his 
own  pupil  in  matters  of  taste,  bidding 
against  him  for  a  Byzantine  missal,  its 
covers  encrusted  with  uncut  carbuncles, 
or  for  a  Greek  urn  of  the  best  period, 
perfect  as  the  day  it  left  Its  maker's 
hands— prizes  which  the  poorer  man 
was  never  to  secure,  for  the  Collector 
of  His  Majesty's  Customs,  clerk  of  the 
Pells  and  Auditor  of  Imprest,  had  a 
bottomless  purse. 

Nor  was  my  Lord  Duddingstone  al- 
togeth.er  at  his  ease  in  the  presence  of 
a  man  who  had  taught  him  the  best  of 
all  that  he  knew,  whose  hand,  though 
crippled,  outreached  him  for  whatever 
it  chose  to  grasp,  and  whose  agents 
were  everywhere,  and  only  to  be  out- 
witted by  superior  agility  and  stealth. 

Yet  they  dined  together  from  habit, 
and  got  upon  one  another's  nerves  over 
the  Bordeaux,  which  was  all  that 
either  dared  take,  by  elaborately  casual 
revelations  of  successes;  a  gold  inlaid 
sword-guard  from  sealed  Japan,  a 
Judw  capia  in  mint  state  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno  Moneta  itself. 

It  was  the  costliness  of  his  hobby 
wliich  had  driven  my  Lord  Dudding- 
stone into  politics.  Money  he  must 
have,  and  money  was  to  be  got  for  a 
vote  which  he  hated  giving,  but  cared 
not  to  whom  he  gave  if  it  had  to  be 
given  at  all.  Coming  thus  into  the 
arena  late,  he  had  surprised  himself 
and  his  party  by  displaying  in  a  novel 
field  the  acuteness  hitherto  restricted 
to  detecting  the  forgeries  and  imposi- 
tions of  dealers,  and  to  the  outwitting 
of  rival  virtuosi.  At  the  India  House 
in  Leadenhall  Street  he  was  already  a 
power,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  exercis- 
ing his  newly  discovered  faculty.  He 
had  placed  his  own  pocket-borough  of 
Hedon  at  the  service  of  the  Company, 
and  had  negetiated  the  purchase  of 
Bossiney  and  Beeralston  for  the  Hon- 
orable Court:  in  a  word,  the  late  mid- 
dle-age, er  second  youth,  of  the  third 
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liord  Daddingstone  mjgbt  have  been 
the  happiest  period  of  his  life,  but  for 
an  untoward  drcumstance  for  which 
there  was  no  remedy.  He  was  the 
father  of  a  fool. 

Kln^r  Solomon  has  described  this 
calamity  from  personal  experience.  I 
do  not  propose  to  compete  with  so 
classic  an  authority.  Let  it  suffice  that 
the  Honorable  Frederick  Pelham 
Scrivener  (Scriyener  is  the  family  name 
of  the  DuddlngBtones)  possessed  some 
of  the  less  endearing  traits  of  the 
youthful  Rehoboam.  Discipline,  en- 
couragement, and  opportunity  were 
wasted  upon  him;  his  tastes  traversed 
those  of  his  ancestors  in  every  particu- 
hir:  the  lad  would  sooner  run  a  mUe 
than  look  at  a  medal,  or  sit  out  a  dozen 
cock-flghts  than  con  a  codex.  Where 
his  book  was  concerned  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  bone-idle;  he  had  low  tastes 
and  was  a  liar;  worst  of  all,  he  lay  un- 
der something  graver  than  suspicion  of 
pilfering  from  his  father's  cabinet. 

It  was  a  heart-breaking  business  for 
the  Viscount;  recurrent  depredations 
had  at  first  been  set  down  to  thieves; 
later  to  servants;  dilettanti  visitors 
were  eyed  askance.  The  place  was 
fortified  and  watched  like  a  madhouse, 
but  costly  trifies  still  disappeared,  for 
the  father  could  not  bring  himself  to 
suspect  his  offspring.  "I  hung  the 
shutters  with  belle  and  wires  until  I 
could  scarce  turn  in  my  bed  without 
setting  the  place  a-jingllng.  I  kept 
dogs  until  the  house  stank,  and  neither 
I  nor  my   neighbors  could  sleep,  but 

"  in  a  word,  the  fact  was  at  length 

patent. 

The  young  rascal  must  be  sent  from 
home.  But  whither?  The  Grand 
Tour,  as  played  with  variations  by  his 
father  and  gran^ather  was  out  of  the 
question.  France  was  closed  to  the 
English  traveller  for  the  moment,  and 
was  likely  to  be  inhospitable  for  years 
to  come.  Italy  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  the  "Woman  Oountry"  of  the  poet 


would  probably  present  to  ttiis  booby 
scion  of  a  learned  stock  allarements  of 
a  different  kind  from  those  which  had 
charmed  his  ancestors.  This  was  a 
cub  which  no  bear-leader  could  keep 
upon  the  chain. 

With  what  puzzled  disgust,  think 
you,  did  the  disappointed  father  peruse 
the  lineaments  of  his  son.  "Not  mine, 
not  one  of  'em;  nor  his  poor  mother's; 
God  rest  her  soul!"  No,  this  hawbuck, 
half  bully,  half  sneak,  a  terror  to  the 
maids,  but,  where  a  man  was  in  the 
case,  sensitively  solicitous  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  noble  skin,  this  domestic 
Oataline,  alieni  appetena,  sui  profu8U8, 
must  needs  be  a  throw-back  to  a 
fn69alHance  of  six  generations  earlier. 
Several  of  our  good  families  have  some 
ancestor  (or  ancestress)  who  serves  as 
whipping-boy  for.  disapproving  de- 
scendants. Irregular  tendencies,  vag- 
rant tastes,  and  personal  defects  are 
charged  to  the  account  of  a  disreputa- 
ble old  ghocrt,  but  for  whose  interpo- 
sition it  is  assumed  that  the  race  would 
have  bred  true  to  type. 

"Confound  that  Molly  Horrocks!*' 
muttered  the  third  Viscount  Duddlng- 
stone,  whose  one  successful  effort  at 
paternity  had  resulted  in  perpetuating 
the  single  undesirable  strain  in  his 
blood. 

There  were  Darwinians  before  Dar- 
win. 

**P<ttria  poteHaa,  Did  ye  never  hear 
of  it?  Ignoramus!"  grunted  the  exas- 
perated father,  looking  over  the  tops 
of  his  glasses  at  his  heir,  convicted  but 
unabashed.  "Boy,  in  old  Rome  I 
should  probably  have  put  ye  to  death 
— ^yes,  ilfe  and  limb* — ^yes;  and  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  approved  and  given  me 
choice  of  lads  of  the  best  families  for 
adoption." 

"Lord,   sir!   ye   don't   say   so?"   ex- 
claimed the  Honorable  Fred,  examining 
the  condition  of  his  tongue  in  a  pocket 
mirror. 
"Thieves  are  hanged  dally,  and  why 
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not  jouV  demanded  the  father  with 
lieat,  adding  (oh,  bathos!)  after  a 
pause,  "I'll  send  ye  to  Oxford." 

So  to  Christ  Church  the  scamp  was 
«ent,  and  placed  under  the  eye  of  a 
tutor,  whom  his  lordship  was  assured 
was  a  most  competent  person.  "The 
•companionship  of  ingenuous  youth  of 
noble  stocks,  and  the  softening  example 
of  pious  and  learned  men  cannot  fail  of 
•effecting  an  improvement,'*  said  my 
ioid,  who  was  possibly  a  better  Judge 
of  medals  than  of  men.  If  there  were 
any  rough  places  In  the  paths  of  learn- 
ing at  Oxford  the  feet  of  the  Honorable 
Fred  never  found  them;  everything  was 
carefully  made  smooth  for  a  tuft.  The 
deference  of  the  dons  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  might  at  any  moment  blos- 
som out  into  a  full-blown  peer  of  the 
realm  was  a  touching  exhibition  of  our 
national  characteristic.  His  degree 
presented  no/  difficulties  to  examiners 
who  had  no  intention  of  examining,  or 
to  an  incorrigible  dunce  who  dreamed 
not  of  offering  himself  for  examination. 
It  would  be  conferred  upon  a  nobleman 
in  posse  whenever  he  should  choose  to 
bonor  an  ancient  seat  of  learning  by 
suggesting  that  his  name  might  be 
added  to  the  list  of  her  Masters  of 
Arts. 

His  father,  meanwhile,  solaced  him- 
-seif  with  the  success  of  a  proUgi,  Oc- 
tavlus  Baskett,  by  name,  son  of  the 
steward  of  his  Cheshire  property,  a 
nervous,  studious  lad,  whom  his  patron 
had  sent  first  to  Shrewsbury  school  and 
later  to  Christ  Church  as  servitor.  The 
•experiment  might  have  turned  out 
worse— or  better.  The  man  had  done 
passably  in  the  schools;  his  scholarship 
lacked  style.  Industrious  he  had 
been,  and  steady,  being,  as  his  patron 
hoped,  too  poor  to  be  anything  else; 
and  having  taken  a  degree  and  dea- 
con's orders,  was  installed  at  Dudding- 
stone  House  as  domestic  chaplain  and 
curator  of  the  family  collections.  So. 
to  London  he  came,  and  bin  patron,  a 


sanguine  person,  had  his  hopes  of  him, 
albeit  this  man  of  his  making  was  not 
much  to  look  at.  The  little,  poring, 
narrow-chested  boy,  the  dilling-pig  of 
Baskett  pore's  long  litter,  had  done  in- 
different justice  to  his  college  breeding. 
The  unformed  snub  nose  had  first 
thickened  across  the  bridge,  and  then 
lengthened  unconscionably,  over-power- 
ing a  runaway  chin.  The  eyes,  which 
had  been  wistful,  had  grown  shifty, 
and  were  still  small.  The  man  stooped 
and  was  ill  at  ease  in  good  company. 
He  winced,  and  half  arose  from  his 
chair  when  suddenly  addressed  by  a 
person  of  condition. 

"'Fore  Heaven,'*  ruminated  the 
patron.  "Walpole  was  right.  I  have 
but  half  done  his  business.  When  the 
fellow  missed  that  scliolarshlp  I  should 
have  made  it  up  to  him,  and  not  sent 
him  to  the  servitor's  table  This  scrap- 
ing of  trenchers  marks  a  man.  I've 
wasted  my  silk.  Here  is  my  sow's 
ear  back  upon  my  hands,  a  sow's  ear 
still.  I  believe  I  did  once  promise  his 
father  a  living  for  him.  Humph!  His 
Majesty  may  some  day  make  ye  a 
bishop,  my  boy,  but  God  Almiglity 
could  not  make  ye  a  gentleman.  Mean- 
while, ye  shall  stick  to  my  medals." 

Alack!  the  creature  was  a  man,  like 
the  rest  of  us.  Meat,  drink,  and  the 
collating  of  manuscripts  were  not 
enough  for  him;  and  having  too  much 
time  upon  his  hands,  and  living  too 
high,  his  morals  deteriorated.  Pity 
him;  his  position  was  lonely,  anoma- 
lous, neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
A  youngster  with  the  education  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  instincts  of  an  in- 
ferior, debarred  by  his  profession  and 
surroundings  from  the  society  of  the 
youth  of  either  class.  Yet  society 
a  man  must  have,  so,  with  an  eye  to 
his  position  and  prospects,  he  was  wont 
to  pay  evening  visits  to  a  house  of  call 
where  he  kept  a  change,  whence  in  lay 
habit  he  might  proceed  in  safety  to 
study  the  night  side  of  the  Borough. 
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But  study  upon  these  lines,  however 
economically  pursued,  can  hardly  be 
prosecuted  without  money.  Moreover, 
he  was  traced  by  his  lordship's  butler, 
an  elderly  man  and  a  jealous;  thence- 
forth the  chaplain  was  In  the  power  of 
that  butler,  who  would  have  him*  Into 
the  pantry  to  play  small  games  of 
chance  with  himself  and  the  house- 
keeper, to  both  of  whom  Mr.  Baskett 
presently  found  himself  a  debtor  for 
larger  sums  than  he  cmed  to  think 
about  or  aaw  hki  way  to  repay. 

A  weak  will,  costly  habits,  impatient 
creditors,  and  valuables  within  reach, 
what  else  could  have  befallen  save 
what  befell?  For  a  while  the  catastro- 
phe was  postponed  by  the  existence  of 
those  safeguards  of  which  we  have 
spoken;  it  was  not  easy  to  simulate  a 
burglary  at  Duddlngstone  House.  But 
at  Duddlngstone  Chase  the  thing  was 
conceivable.  Nor  was  convertible 
spoil  wanting.  His  lordship  was  a 
martyr  to  the  fidgets;  to-day  such  or 
such  a  strong  box  was  in  peril  and 
must  to  the  bank  under  guard;  to- 
morrow this  and  that  should  accom- 
pany him  to  the  north  (armed  outriders, 
of  course).  The  best,  the  most  perfect 
of  his  i>ortable  antiques  he  would  some- 
times secrete  upon  his  noble  person  in 
belts  of  shamoy;  and  it  was  such  a 
belt  which  disappeared  one  night  from 
his  lordship's  dressing-room  at  Dud- 
dlngstone. 

Picture  to  yourselves  the  pallid  mis- 
ery of  elderly  retainers,  the  hot,  help- 
less wrath  of  Innocent  suspects,  the 
first,  unreasoning  fury  of  a  hitherto  in- 
dulgent master,  wounded  in  his  ten- 
derest  susceptibilities.  In  a  matter  of 
three  days  my  lord  was  himself  again. 
A  trusty  messenger  returned  from  Ox- 
ford with  assurance  of  what  he  most 
desired  to  know.  The  hand  of  the 
Honorable  Fred  was  not  in  this,  at 
least;  he  had  kept  his  room  and  his  bed 
for  a  week  past  in  consequence  of  what 
the  Dean  called  "a  barb'rous  and  iMrutal 


beating  perpetrated  by  a  servitor.*'  My 
lord  hemmed;  he  knew  his  son*  and 
servitors.  Such  do  not  turn  oikhi  cen- 
tlemen  commoners  without  provocation 
extraordinary;  he  would  look  Into  ttr 
matter  later.  One  thing  at  A  Uasaav 
the  lost  antiques  first 

Although  a  wla^mw  of  the  butler's^ 
pantry  warn  known  to  have  been  found* 
open  at  daybreak  (so  much  the  younger 
servants  admitted  under  cross-examin- 
ation—Baskett  had  brains  of  a  sort),  my 
lord  refused  to  entertain  the  theory  of 
a  house-breaking.  Nor  would  he 
charge  his  valet,  albeit  the  belt  had 
been  taken  from  a  dressing-closet  to 
which  none  but  this  man  and  himself 
had  access.  Nor  the  butler,  though  a 
pair  of  the  man's  boots  were  unaccount- 
ably muddied  and  wet  These,  said 
his  lorderhip,  rallying  his  judical  facul- 
ties, are  the  artifices  of  a  tliief  who  ha9 
studied  the  ways  of  my  household* 
Who  has  a  grudge  against  these  men? 
The  valet,  an  elderly  person,  who,  af- 
ter an  adventurous  youth,  had  taken  to 
religion,  abhorred  the  sight  of  a  card, 
and  read  LomI'b  SerUnu  Call,  could  of- 
fer no  suggestion;  he  had  not  an  enemy 
in  the  world.  The  butler  was  less  cer- 
tain. From  him,  and  from  his  crony, 
the  housekeeper,  my  lord  learned  cu- 
rious particulars  as  to  the  goings-on  of 
bis  chaplain.  Small  notes  of  hand  were 
exhibited,  with  difiidence,  for  there  the 
exhibitors  felt  themselves  upon  dan- 
gerous ground.  Small  but  numerous 
were  these  notes,  and  considerable  in 
the  aggregate.  My  lord  pinched  a  du- 
bious Up. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  gen- 
eral search.  Would  his  men  and 
women  consent  to  it?  All,  even  the 
chaplain,  agreed  with  alacrity,  but 
nothing  was  found.  Hope  grew  dim. 
Walpole  sympathized.  **D(m*t  stint 
your  advertising,  nor  your  reward,"  he 
counselled.  "Your  thief  must  needs 
have  less  guilty  confederates;  It  is  to 
their  cupidity  you  must  appeal.    Mean- 
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while,  be  comforted;  there  Is  bnt  a 
limited  market  for  your  gems  on  this 
side  the  water.  Aanm  and  Oontl  and 
the  smaller  fry  have  more  to  gain  by 
pleasing  than  by  robbing  us''  (my  lord 
liked  that  **U8*').  "Yes,  once  put  upon 
the  market  you  will  get  wind  of  'em. 
Watch  the  south  pwts  for  the  man  ye 
suspect,  of  course;  but  I  doubt  his 
tempting  the  Channel.  A  classic,  ye 
say?  He  speaks  no  French?  Just  so. 
'Wait*  to  my  word.  And  now,  what 
say  ye  to  this?"  It  was  a  syracusan 
tetradrachm  from  the  hand  of  Kimon, 
greatest  of  coin  gravers,  a  feast  to  the 
eye.  But,  alack!  poor  Duddingstone, 
as  his  fHend  knew  well,  was  not  fes- 
tally minded  at  the  moment. 

Meanwhile  the  classic  who  spoke  no 
French  was  having  a  poor  time  of  it; 
hte  shillings  were  running  low  in  that 
cheap  lodging  of  his  behind  Pickle- 
Herring  Wharf,  on  the  Surrey  side, 
where  he  sate  biting  his  nails.  He 
would  venture  the  bridge  under  cover 
of  night,  suspecting  every  watchman 
he  met,  to  bleat  timid  remonstrance 
Into  the  ear  of  his  master. 

"A  whole  fortnight,  and  ye  have  not 
gone  to  him?  'Twill  breed  suspicion, 
I  tell  ye.  See,  here  it  Is  in  the  'NewB 
again  this  week,  but  the  reward  is  not 
raised.  Ye  had  best  be  writing  to  his 
lordship  at  once.  .  .  .  But,  why 
not?  .  .  .  'And,  consider,  'tis  hard 
upon  me,  these  delays.  Here  I  sit,  un- 
able, until  my  character  be  cleared,  to 
approach  his  lordship.  He  always 
promised  me  preferment,  he  *  cannot 
honorably  refuse.  .  .  .  But,  any^ 
way,  I  must  be  seeking  employ;  and 
whilst  ye  hang  fire  I  cannot  show  my 
face  by  daylight;  'tis  mighty  hard!" 

But  Boyle,  or  Tlghe,  who  could  be 
as  wrong-headed  as  any  man  alive, 
would  drink  his  delicious  cup  of  dal- 
liance to  the  dregs  first.  Sue's  garter 
had  yet  three  guineas  in  It.  Em- 
ployment when  it  came  would  perforce 


come  to  him  In  his  own  name.  As 
Boyle  he  would  be  reinstated  in  His 
Majesty's  service.  If  reinstated  he  was 
to  be;  but  he  had  married  thto  girl  as 
Tlghe.  The  dual  personality  would  be 
hard  to  explain;  it  would  shock  her, 
and  he  shrank  from  shocking  her. 
Moreover,  employment  would  be  un- 
likely to  come  in  a  form  which  would 
justify  him  in  encumbering  himself 
with  a  wife.  The  hampered  poverty 
of  a  married  major  was  no  part  of  his 
scheme;  yet,  in  his  selfish  way,  he  loved 
thto  child,  and  pushed  from  him  as 
long  as  might  be  possible  the  Inevitable 
moment  of  desertion — pAteom  awft  im- 
pleasiiig  thought. 

Yet,  since  it  was  one  of  his  maxims 
that  a  man's  business  should  be  driven, 
and  not  drive,  he  would  at  length  give 
hto  mind  to  his  case,  and  thus  it  befell 
that  a  fortnight  having  slipped  away, 
and  no  higher  reward  being  offered, 
Boyle  judged  the  right  moment  to  have 
struck  for  answering  the  advertise- 
ment 

A  guarded  letter  apprised  hto  lord- 
ship that  a  gentleman  newly  come  up 
from  the  north  had  had  left  upon  hto 
hands,  by  the  most  singular  chance  In 
the  world,  a  collection  of  signets, 
bezels,  and  ring-«tones,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  of  considerable  worth. 
And  that,  since  hto  coming  to  Town, 
he,  having  by  accident  learnt  of  hto 
lordship's  loss,  asked  his  lordship's  gra- 
cious permtosion  to  pay  his  humble  re- 
spects to  him,  for  the  puriK>se  of  as- 
certaining whether  what  he  had  found 
should  chance  to  be  hto  lordship's  prop- 
erty. 

Thus  Boyle,  writing  in  hto  own  name 
from  a  coffee-house  In  Crutched  Friars, 
to  which  the  reply  might  be  addressed. 
Hto  lordship  replied,  giving  him  an  ap- 
pointment. The  Major  rubbed  hto  ear 
briskly — a  trick  of  hto  when  In  i>er- 
plexity.  Thto  letter:  what  was  he  to 
make  of  it?  It  was  urbanely  inscmta- 
ble.  permission  to  call,  no  more.      He 
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read  a  dozen  meanings  into  Its  three 
sentences,  none  of  which  would  bear 
reflection.  His  lordship  was  a  diplo- 
matist. 

Upon  the  day  he  presented  himself 
at  Dnddlngstone  House  well  before  his 
time.  He  was  kept  waiting  in  an 
anteroom  for  a  half-hour  before  being 
conducted  to  his  lordship's  cabinet,  a 
lofty  apartment,  walled  with  glazed 
bookcases  defended  by  brass  wire 
grilles,  through  which  gleamed  the 
backs  of  folios  and  first  editions,  valua- 
ble then,  and  thrice  as  valuable  to-day. 
There  were  other  evidences  of  taste  and 
of  apprehension;  the  room  was  dark- 
ened by  window-bars  of  singular  and 
needless  solidity,  thougbt  the  visitor. 

The  master  of  the  house  sate  with 
his  back  to  the  window,  the  light  from 
which  fell  upon  the  papers  he  was  hold- 
ing, and  upon  others  ui>on  the  table 
before  him.  It  also  lit  the  face  and 
figure  of  the  man  who  had  just  been 
admitted  from  the  anteroom,  and  who 
had  not  been  bidden  to  seat  himself. 
My  lord  was  of  the  school  of  his  con- 
tempOTary,  Lord  Chatham,  who  seldom 
permitted  an  inferior  to  sit  in  his  pres- 
ence save  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
insisted  upon  his  secretaries  submitting 
documents  to  him  "upon  the  knee." 
There  was  a  clerk  of  some  sort  nib- 
bling a  quill  at  a  table  in  a  comer,  and 
another  person  of  superior  but  uncer- 
tain status  stood  beside  his  lordship's 
chair.  The  door  closed  softly  behind 
the  newcomer;  my  lord,  who  at  a  first 
sight  semed  but  a  pink-faced,  Inconsid- 
erable little  person  in  a  momlng-gown 
and  slippers,  looked  up  without  speak- 
ing, and  adjusted  his  glasses.  His 
short-«ighted,  prominent  gray  eyes  ad- 
dressed themselves  somewhat  aggres- 
sively to  his  visitor  from  under  a  tur- 
ban, and  completed  a  leisurely  survey 
of  his  man.  He  had  not  acknowledged 
his  bow:  the  little  dry  specialist  was 
taking  in  the  personality  of  his  victor, 
the  girth,  height,  swagger,  and  poise  of 


him,  and  the  curbed  impatience  of  his 
lip.  Some  copper  captain,  he  opined; 
then,  at  the  man's  first  syllable,  "Irish," 
and  the  repulsion  was  complete. 

"Mr.  Cornelius  Boyle,  I  believe?" 

"The  same,  my  lor'rd,  late  major  of 
the  Forty-first" 

"You  have  some  communication 
which  you  desire  to  make  to  me." 

The  aridity  and  coolness  of  this 
grandee  got  upon  irritable  nerves;  the 
tension  showed  itself  in  an  increase  of 
ceremonious  politeness. 

"My  business,  my  lor'rd,  is  to  place 
before  you  some  valuables  which  it  has 
occurred  to  me  may  possibly  be  your 
property."  Wbilst  speaking  he  had  ap- 
proached the  table  and  had  laid  upon 
it  the  shamoy  belt,  which  we  have  seen 
change  hands  twice  before  in  the 
course  of  this  story. 

"Yes  .  .  .  yes  ...  so  I  un- 
derstand," remarked  his  lordship  non- 
committally,  emptying  the  contents 
upon  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  and  ar- 
ranging them  in  a  certain  order  with 
reference  to  a  printed  list  which  lay  be- 
fore him;  this  done,  he  colored  slightly 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  man  be- 
side him  to  certain  gaps  in  the  line,  and 
folding  his  hands  resumed  his  survey 
of  Boyle,  whose  sense  of  injury  was  al- 
ready moving.  This  was  no  way  to 
receive  a  gentleman  recently  in  His 
Majesty's  service  who  had  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  restore  stolen  property  to  an 
entire  stranger.  He  had  anticipated  a 
private  interview,  had  pictured  himself 
gracefuly  producing  the  lost  gems,  had 
seen  ih  imagination  the  delight  of  the 
noble  connoisseur,  had  listened  to  him- 
self relating  the  story  of  their  recov- 
ery in  the  most  natural  and  off-hand 
manner,  a  manner  which  could  not  fail 
to  impress  his  auditor,  who  would  be 
loud  and  hearty  in  commendation,  and 
would  presently  fall  to  delicate  sug- 
gestions of  recognition.  Thence  the 
way  would  have  been  plain.  Such  had 
been  his  forecast,  but  the  event  was 
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otherwise.  My  Lord  Daddingstone 
was  not  alone,  the  presence  of  Inferiors 
Implied  suspicion  and  was  mighty  un- 
necessary. 

"His  lordship  awaits  your  explana- 
tion, sir,"  said  the  man  of  business. 
Boyle  started  slightly. 

"Explain? — the  way  In  which  these 
things  came  Into? — ^wlth  pleasure. 
'Twas  whilst  coaching  from  Chester  to 
London  on  the  thirteenth  of  Decem- 
ber," began  Boyle,  and  proceeded  to 
give  a  version  of  the  encounter  upon 
Sandylane  Hill  that  was  true  so  far  as 
it  went,  but  not  free  from  reservations. 
My  lord  followed  the  recital  with  close 
attention;  at  Its  close  he  considered  the 
position  for  some  moments  before  re- 
ferring It  to  his  attendant  with  a  small 
nod.  The  man,  who  was  apparently 
u  lawyer,  now  took  the  examination 
Into  his  hands. 

"You  wish  his  lordship  to  believe 
that  ye  took  this  belt,  with  Its  pres- 
ent contents,  exactly  as  they  stand, 
from  the  body  of  a  thief  whom  ye  shot 
under  the  circumstances  just  detailed?" 

"That  Is  so— from  the  man's  pockut, 
where  I  was  seeking  me  own  purse, 
which  the  fellow  had  taken  from  me 
before  I  shot  him." 

"The  coach,  ye  tell  us,  had  gone  for- 
ward; it  was  out  of  sight;  ye  were  fol- 
lowing at  your  leisure,  and  alone?" 

"That's  so,  I  was,"  replied  Boyle  suc- 
cinctly, thinking  the  He  a  safe  one  and 
due  to  his  accomplice. 

His  lordship  sate  passive.  Hie  law- 
yer caressed  a  flexible  nose.  "Have  ye 
anything  more  to  add  to  your  account," 
be  said,  "or  do  ye  wish,  upon  second 
thoughts,  to  vary  anything?" 

"I  do  not,"  replied  Boyle,  fuming; 
"and,  let  me  tell  ye,  sir,  that  I  cannot 
but  regard  all  this  as  exceedingly  un- 
called for,  and  my  reciption— 
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'You  pardon,  sir,"  broke  in  Lord 
Duddlngstone,  with  so  loud  a  voice  and 
so  brusque  an  authority  that  the  Ma- 
jor's complaint  was  silenced,  "You  ap- 


pear to  misunderstand  your  position. 
You  have  answered  my  advertisement 
in  the  name  of  Boyle.  (You  are  Mr. 
or  Major  Boyle — I  thank  ye.)  You 
own  to  having  been  In  possession  of 
this  property  since  the  thirteenth  of 
last  month  (nearly  three  weeks).  I 
have  put  to  ye  some  not  unreasonable 
questions,  and  have  more  to  put,  but 
even  as  It  stands,  your  tale  does  not 
hang  together.  No,  sir "  the  Irish- 
man had  bridled  hotly,  "for  there  was 
no  person  of  your  name  travelling  from 
Chester  to  London  on  the  day  ye  men- 
tion. From  Inquiries  which  I  have  in- 
stituted I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  that 
two  inside  seats  were  booked  some 
days  in  advance,  one  by  a  lady,  the 
other  by  a  Mr.  Tlghe,  and  that  both 
were  occupied." 

Boyle  started  and  opened  his  mouth, 
but  my  lord  imperiously  shook  his  fin- 
ger at  him  and  proceeded: 

"Do  not  Interrupt  me,  sirrah.  At 
Waverton  a  third  seat  was  taken  by  n 
person  calling  himself  Venner,  but 
whose  real  name  is  Baskett.  This  per- 
son and  the  other  two  passengers  trav- 
elled to  Malby  Cross,  where  he  and 
they  lay  for  the  night  He  proceeded 
upon  his  journey  in  their  company  on 
the  following  day,  alighted  at  the  foot 
of  Sandylane  Hill  along  with  the  per- 
son Tlghe,  fell  behind  as  the  coach 
mounted,  and  subsequently  rejoined  at 
the  top,  still  in  the  company  of  Tlghe. 
So  much  we  have  from  the  guard  and 
driver.  Now,  Mr.  Boyle,  ye  must  ex- 
cuse me  for  falling  to  see  where  ye 
come  into  this  story." 

"My  lord,"  exclaimed  Boyle,  "I  am 
Tlghe.  The  name  was  me  mother's. 
.  .  .  Yes,  I  admit  I  am  living  at  a 
lodging  in  America  Square  under  an 
asshumed  name,  and  requested  your 
lordship  to  addrlss  your  letter  to  a 
coffee-house,  yes.  .  .  .  That  I  have 
preferred  to  pass  as  Tlghe  rather  than 
as  mysllf  is  asUy  explained.  I  have 
suffered     mlsforchune.    I     stood     me 
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thryle  aji  Bojle — Major  Boyle— at  Chea- 
ter winter  aaalzua  for  haying  the  Ill- 
luck  to  kin  me  man  In  a  Jule,  my  lord; 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  submit 
the  Incognito  was  excusable." 

"Ha,  the  Roodee  murder  case,"  ob- 
served his  lordship  dryly. 
'My  lord,  I  was  acquitted!" 
'The  jury  was  discharged,  as  I  re- 
member, which  Is  another  matter.    But 
I  am  not  concerned  to  retry  that  kssue, 
merely  to  discover  how  ye  came  Into 
^possession  of  my  property.      Ye  have 
not  replied  to  my  point  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  man  Venner,  or  Baskett" 
"  'Pon  me  sowl,  I  had  forgot  the  ex- 
istence of  the  creature!" 

"Yet  ye  have  met  him  In  London 
since." 

No  answer.  The  Irishman,  seldom 
at  a  loss,  found  himself  upon  danger- 
ous ground.  It  dawned  upon  him  that, 
whilst  watching  his  confederate,  his 
lordship's  agents  bad  been  also  keep- 
ing an  eye  upon  himself.  The  point 
was  pressed. 

"Come,  sir,  ye  saw  the  man  arrested 
at  the  county  boundary.  Such  an  oc- 
currence is  sufficiently  remarkable  In 
Itself:  ye  surely  had  some  natural  cu- 
riosity as  to  the  reason.  You  must 
have  been  aware  that  the  fellow  was 
no  company  for  an  honest  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  gentleman;  he  lay  under 
suspicion,  for  he  was  searched." 

"Not  in  my  presence,"  returned  the 
other,  clutching  at  a  straw. 

"Tchaw!  Why  palter?  Cannot  ye 
see  that  your  tale  will  not  pass?  From 
your  own  accounts,  which  are  discrep- 
ant. Ye  travelled  under  an  assumed 
name  with  a  person  of  ill-character,  a 
fellow  once  In  my  service  as  chaplain 
— mine — ^who  abused  his  opportunities 
to  rob  me.  You  did  not  know  this?  I 
am  not  so  sure  of  that,  sir,  but  your 
knowledge  or  Ignorance  is  Immaterial; 
the  fact  remains.  Also,  that  whilst  the 
thief  was  being  searched  the  stolen 
property    was    In    your    pockets.    It 


smells  of  covin,  sir;  you  admit  it  was 
there  and  offer  an  explanation  which 
no  sane  man  will  accept  I  would  have 
ye  to  understand  that  the  evidence  I 
have  In  my  hands  would  convict  you; 
the  punishment  might  be  death,  sir,  or 
it  might  be  whipping  and  branding.  I 
Just  mention  the  alternatives  to  show 
ye  the  predicament  in  which  ye  stand, 
lir.  Tlghe,  or  Boyle." 

The  Irishman  stared,  but  had  not  a 
word  to  say.      My  lord  continued: 

"You  wish  me  to  regard  your  meeting 
with  Baskett  as  fortuitous.  Ye  have 
forgotten  his  existence,  ye  say;  yet  ye 
have  been  seen  in  his  company  twice 
within  this  past  week.  You  are  be- 
lieved to  have  supplied  lilm  with 
money.  And  now,  after  several  confer- 
ences with  this  rogue,  and  after  three 
we^s  of  delay,  ye  come  forward  and 
offer  restoration  of  part  of  the  stolen 
property." 

"Partr  echoed  Boyle  harshly. 
"  *Pon  me  salvation  there  lies  all  that 
Iver  I  found  upon  the  thief.  I  swear 
ut!" 
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*Upon  whdeh  thief,  sir?  We  have 
only  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
one  whom  ye  accompanied  to  London. 
As  of  this  alleged  footpad  of  yours,  do 
ye  ask  me  to  believe  that  ye  killed  the 
wretch  out  of  hand,  rifled  the  corpse, 
and  left  it  on  the  road?" 

"Just  that,  me  lord,"  replied  Boyle, 
marvelling  at  his  own  self-command. 
This  man  could  make  him  or  break 
him;  he  must  stomach  it;  but  his  heart 
seemed  bursting. 

"  *Tls  singular  that  ye  did  not  breathe 
a  word  of  your  exploit  to  the  guard 
or  the  coachman.  'Tls  more  singular 
that  they  heard  no  shots.  *Tis  most 
singular  that  no  corpse  was  found,  sir: 
of  that  I  have  the  coroner's  assurance." 

Boyle's  bead  swam.  What  was  this? 
His  story  had  been  known  and  sifted 
before  he  had  told  it  This  amasiiig 
little  man  must  have  agents  every- 
where.     Had  the  pot-boy  at  Pickle- 
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HerriMf  spied  upon  him?  Had  he 
t>]abbed  1b  his  cups?  Had  Baskett 
peached?  Was  his  lordship  lying  to 
lilm?  His  lordship  was  speaking  again 
<coldl7  and  pointedly. 

"Come,  Mr.  Tlghe,  or  Boyle,  where 
are  the  rest  of  my  gems.  These,  In 
point  of  numbers,  may  be  three-fourths 
of  my  loss,  but  In  value  do  not  rep- 
resent a  quarter  of  It.  All  the  finer 
stones,  the  best-cut  and  larger  itUofflU 
Are  missing.  Where  are  they,  sir?  I 
must  have  them.*' 

Poor  Boyle's  brain  was  spinning. 
Talk  of  fortune's  malice!  Whoever 
heard  of  the  like  of  this?  A  gentleman 
•despoils  a  thief  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
and  Is  forthwith  accused  of  being  in 
possession  of  etolen  property,  and  bld- 
<den  account  for  things  of  which  he 
had  never  so  much  as  suspected  the 
•existence.  Normally  he  was  a  man  of 
ready  speech,  loud,  plausible,  and  quick 
of  invention;  but  now  he  found  his 
imagination  bankrupt  and  his  tongue 
tied.  Meanwhile  he  was  painfully  con- 
scious that  the  cold  gray  eyes  behind 
the  glasses  were  bent  upon  his  confu- 
sion, and  now  the  deliberate  tones  be- 
gan again. 

"What?  No  explanation — not  even 
A  reply?  I  had  thought  better  of  the 
resources  of  you  Irish  adventurers.  I 
fear  Mr.  Tighe,  or  Boyle,  is  but  poorly 
equipped  for  the  part  he  is  playing. 

"However,  I  will  no  longer  detain 
jre,  sir;  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  ye 
may  go.  Ye  will  understand  that  the 
valuables  ye  are  secreting  are  not  mar- 
ketable; they  are  of  interest  to  some  few 
•cognoscenti  only,  worthless  to  the  vul- 
gar. Te  cannot  pass  them;  their  pos- 
session will  certainly  betray  you.  But 
to  me  they  are  priceless.  I  will  admit 
to  you  that  I  have  had  you  In  the  hol- 
low of  my  hand  for  three  weeks.  As 
jrou  have  seen,  your  movements,  your 
iissoclates,  your  intimate  conversations 
are  all  here*'— the  speaker  tapped  the 
papers    in    front    of    him    with    his 


knuckle.  "Yes,  we  are  aware  of  your 
hopes,  ye  are  applying  for  employ- 
ment." Boyle  slightly  started.  "Now, 
sirrah,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  condone 
your  felony,  and  even  to  consider  the 
questions  of  your  future,  so  soon  as  the 
rest  of  your  plunder  is  replaced  in  my 
hands. 

"In  the  meantime,  as  the  companion 
of  a  thief,  you  lie  under  vehement  sus- 
picion, and  will  be  watched.  Ye  may 
go." 

The  luckless  Boyle  found  his  way 
into  Piccadilly  half  blinded  with  fury 
at  Insults  which  he  was  unable  to  re- 
sent. His  first  and  immediate  need 
was  a  victim.  The  man  was  in  the 
mood  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  a  blind 
beggar.  By  the  time  he  had  walked  a 
mile  some  discrimination  had  returned 
to  him.  Of  the  two  persons  upon 
whom  It  was  possible  to  inflict  some 
of  the  mortifications  from  which  he 
was  suffering,  he  would  spare  his  wife. 
Baskett  it  should  be,  and  after  a  brisk 
round  to  baffle  a  possible  pursuer,  he 
broke  in  upon  the  evening  meditations 
of  the  Reverend  Octavlus  in  no  urbane 
humor. 

"Soho,  Mr.  Ananias,  ye  have  been 
keeping  back  part  of  the  price,  have 
ye?  (Oh.  I  have  a  scripture  or  two  at 
me  tongue's  end  as  well  as  you  cant- 
ing Protestants.)  What's  that?  Ye 
have  not  the  bigger  part  of  the  what- 
d'ye-call-'ems  upon  ye?  The  Jeuce  ye 
haven't!  Then  who  has?  Out  wid 
ut!"  taking  the  wretch  by  the  throat, 
"Not  that  dead  thief;  ye  saw  me  strip 
him." 

In  two  minutes — and  most  uncom- 
fortable minutes  they  were  for  the 
clergyman — ^Boyle  had  convinced  him- 
self that  his  confederate  knew  no  more 
of  the  missing  gems  than  he  did  him- 
self. "Palth,  I've  half-throttled  the 
baste,  and  exhlbitud  could  steel.  'Tls 
shaking  an  impty  purse  I  am;  he  has 
not  the  things  by  him.  But,  all  the 
same,  'tis  a  poor  wake  baste,  and  not 
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the  sort  that  I*d  trust  to  drink  fair  in 
the  dark."  Communing  thus  with  him- 
self whilst  his  victim  moaned  in  a  cor- 
ner, the  master  turned  suddenly  upon 
his  slave. 

"Your  Rivrence,  'tis  time  that  we 
partud.  Your  prisiuce  is  compromising 
to  a  gintleman.  'Tis  also  offensuv  to 
honust  min.  The  law  has  its  eye  upon 
ye  this  night,  and  will  have  its  claw 
upon  ye  to-morrow.  What?  Shtop 
that  hullabaloo!  There  is  just  the 
falntust  chance  for  ye.  I  will  discind 
to  particulars.  Listen;  three  roads  lie 
before  ye.  Ye  have  your  choice  to  take 
the  King's  shilling;  to  take  a  lep  off 
the  wharf;  or — to  be  taken  and  hanged. 
Fwhat's  that?  Ye  cannot  make  up  your 
mind?  Thin  we'll  spin  for  ut  upon  the 
method  of  odd-man-out.  The  river  or 
the  gallows!  Heads  for  Tyburn!"  He 
tossed  a  guinea,  his  last.  "Heads  it 
is!"  Baskett's  teeth  chattered. 

**Now,  me  frind,  pray  to  Whativer  is 
fond  of  ye,  for  the  choice  this  time 
lies  bechune  the  hempen  cravat  and  a 
marching  regiment,  and  the  Lord  He 
knows  which  is  the  worse.  (By  the 
same  token  there's  a  recruiting  ser- 
geant in  the  tap-room  pf  the  Cumber- 
land Arms  at  the  lane's  end.)  Heads 
for  Tyburn  again!  .  .  .  Tails  it  is! 
Up  ye  get,  and  along  with  me.  I'll  be 
seeing  this  Job  through  before  I  sleep. 
Ah,  now!  Have  no  care  for  yer  duds; 
'tis  that  small  valise  will  hang  ye  yet 
and  'tis  little  need  ye*ll  have  for  chash- 
ubles  in  the  line." 

An  hour  later  SergeautH)akey  of  the 
50th  Foot  was  drinking  to  the  health  of 
the  latest  addition  to  His  Majesty's 
forces,  whilst  the  watch  upon  his 
rounds  had  found  upon  Pickle-Herring 
Wharf  the  wig,  gown,  and  bands  of  a 
clergyman  wound  into  a  bundle  and 
containing  a  note  to  the  effect  that  pov- 
erty  and   persecution   had  driven   the 


Reverend  Octavius  Baskett,  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  to  seek  that  Justice  at  the  Bar 
of  God  which  had  been  denied  him  by 
his  patron  the  Viscount  Duddingstone. 

**  'Tis  a  nate  touch  that  last,"  solilo- 
quized the  author  of  this  flight  of 
fancy,  "and  if  it  should  appear  in  the- 
News  will  hilp  me  to  get  even  with  my 
lord.  Merciful  powers,  what  a  riptile 
is  that  same  ould  haythen!  Will  I 
iver  see  the  day  whin  I  can  wipe  that 
intoirely  out? 

"  'Tis  a  thought  hard  upon  His  Riv- 
rence. Life  in  the  ranks  is  not  a  giddy 
whirl  of  bouncheous  luxury.  I*m 
thinking  'twill  take  two  cori>orals  and 
their  canes  behind  him  to  get  the  era- 
thur  up  to  the  palisades.  They  had 
better  use  him  on  shipboard,  where  he 
can't  run  far.  I  am  well  shut  of  him; 
but — what's  to  do  nixt?"  The  question 
was  a  poser.  The  man  saw  no  com- 
fort anywhere,  and  sate  late  over  his 
drink.  After  midnight  he  affrighted 
his  young  bride  by  stumbling  upstairs 
to  the  room  in  which  she  had  passed 
long  hours  of  loneliness  and  suspense 
only  to  find  her  husband,  when  he 
came,  in  no  condition  for  her  society. 

It  was  the  poor  girl's  first  experience 
of  a  man  far  advanced  in  liquor;  a  hor- 
rifying initiation.  He  snored  at  last. 
She  watched  him  from  a  chair, 
wrapped  in  her  cloak  and  aching  with 
cold  and  blows.  God  pity  such  wives! 
Death  hath  no  tragedy  to  compare  with 
what  life  holds  for  them.  Poor  Sue,  a 
three-weeks  bride,  and  already  arrived 
at  this.  God  pity  thee  indeed!  He 
does.  There  shall  be  ending,  complete, 
swift,  and  final,  to  this  bleak  chapter 
of  thy  hitherto  gently  nurtured  life. 
But  four  more  da^'s  of  it;  bear  up!  But 
thou  dost  not  know,  nor  wouldst  thou 
welcome  delivera nee — yet ! 


(To  be  oontiMied.) 
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GEORGE  TYBBELL. 


Tj^ie  death  of  Father  Tyrrell  la  a 
heaVy  loss,  not  merely  to  a  particular 
rel^ons  movement  but  to  religion  in 
general.  Beyond  the  wide  circle  of  his 
personal  friends,  who  can  never  ex- 
press what  his  loss  means  to  them,  he 
had  a  far  wider  circle  of  friends  who 
knew  him  only  by  correspondence  or 
by  his  published  writings.  They,  too. 
must  feel  that  his.  death  has  left  a 
gap.  Many  a  man,  troubled  and  per- 
plexed by  the  religious  problem  of  our 
time  and  seeking  some  means  of  pre- 
serving his  faith  without  repudiating 
his  reason,  found  in  Father  Tyrrell  a 
guide  and  a  counsellor.  Probably  no 
man  of  his  time  has  done  so  much  as 
he  to  prevent  others  from  relapsing 
into  indifference  or  negation;  for  few 
have  combined  so  profound  and  so  fer- 
vent a  faith  with  so  candid  and  unre- 
served an  acceptance  of  the  acquired 
results  of  scientific  research  and  his- 
torical criticism. 

George  Tyrreli  was  bom  in  Dublin 
on  February  6,  1861.  Although  he 
liked  to  call  himself  an  Irishman,  he 
was  in  fact  of  purely  Bnglish  descent 
There  have  been  Tyrrells  in  Ireland 
since  the  time  of  Strongbow,  but 
George  Tyrrell  was  not  of  the  Irish 
stock.  His  family  came  from  Oxford- 
ihire,  and  his  grandfather  had  gone 
from  that  county  to  settle  in  Dublin; 
his  mother  was  also  Bnglish,  her 
maiden  name  having  been  Chamney. 
In  this  respect  lie  resembled  his  friend, 
Robert  Radclyffe  Dolling,  often  re- 
garded as  a  typical  Irishman,  who  was 
also  purely  Bnglish  by  race — the  grand- 
son of  an  Bnglish  clergyman  who  mi- 
grated to  Ireland.  Both  Tynell  and 
Dolling  were  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  temperament  is  modified  by  cli- 
mate and  environment;  both  of  them — 
Dolling  in  particular— had  charact^is- 
tics  which  are  recognized  as  typically 
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Irish,  but  which  are  typical  less  of  the 
indigenous  Irishman  than  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  type  evolved  by  the  adaptation  of 
the  Bnglish  character  to  an  Irish  en- 
vironment 

Tyrrell  has  told  us  in  "Medievalism" 
that  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  he  "took 
as  little  interest  in  religious  questions 
as  any  other  healthy-minded  schoolboy.*' 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  an  orthodox 
Anglicanism  of  the  Protestant  type 
which  did  not  satisfy  him  when  he  be- 
gan to  reflect  on  religious  subjects.  He 
attributed  to  "a  very  crude  study  of 
Bishop  Butler's  ^Analogy' "  the  first 
awakening  in  his  mind  of  a  sense  of 
the  religious  problem.  He  came  under 
the  infiuence  of  Dr.  Maturin,  Vicar  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Grangegorman  (father  of 
Father  Basil  Maturin),  who  was  at 
that  time  the  leader  of  the  High 
Church  party  in  Ireland.  It  was 
through  his  attendance  at  Dr.  Maturin's 
church  that  Tyrrell  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  R.  R.  Dolling,  who  remained 
until  his  death  one  of  Tyrrell's  dearest 
and  most  intimate  friends,  although 
their  religious  paths  soon  separated.  Mr. 
Osborne,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Doll- 
ing, has  recalled  the  fact  that  Tyrrell 
was  almost  the  only  "intellectual'* 
whom  D<dling  could  put  up  with; 
though  by  no  means  a  great  reader. 
Dolling  always  read  Tyrrell's  books. 
This  fact  throws  light  on  a  side  of 
Tyrrell's  character  which  has  been  too 
much  overlooked.  It  would  be  a  pro- 
.  found  mistake  to  regard  him  as  a  mere 
"intellectual,"  <Mr  to  suppose  that  he  ap- 
pealed only  to  intellectual  peoi^e.  On 
the  contrary,  being  himself  the  most 
simple-minded  of  men,  the  simple  and 
unintellectual  found  themselves  im- 
mediately in  sympathy  with  him.  The 
Abb6  Bremond  remarked,  during  a 
stay  in  Brittany,  how  soon  l^rrell 
made  himself  at  home  with  the  peas- 
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ants,  although  hia  Imperfect  knowledge 
ef  French  made  conversation  difficult. 
They  took  to  him  Instinctively. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Tyrrell  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  which  he  left  a 
year  later  on  being  received  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  in  1880  he  be- 
came a  novice  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
m  which  he  was  to  spend  twenty-six 
years  of  his  Ufe.      It  was  no  doubt  his 
own  experience  that  led  him  to  con- 
demn so  severely  in  his  later  years  the 
system  of  recruiting  the  priesthood  and 
the  religious  orders  from  boys  and  girls 
in  their  teens.      Intellectual  ability  has 
not  been  uncommon  in  the  Tyrrell  fam- 
ily.     George  Tyrrell's  elder  and  only 
brotiier.  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  had  already  shown  brilliant  abU- 
ity  and  had  taken  high  honors  at  Trin- 
ity.     Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell  is  his  first 
cousin,  and  other  relatives  have  risen 
to  important  positions.    George  Tyrrell 
himself   was   soon   recognized  by   his 
superiors  as  one  of  the  hopes  of  the 
Jesuits.    He   was   a   brilliant  student 
and    thoroughly    mastered    the    neo- 
scholastic  theology  and  philosophy  of 
the    Jesuit    schools.      After    passing 
through  the  long  novitiate  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach  tiieology  and  philos- 
ophy at  St  Mary's  Hall,  and  instructed 
the  novices  for  two  or  three  years.     If 
he  afterwards  became  convinced  of  the 
inadequacy    of    scholasticism,    it   was 
not,  therefore,  because  he  was  ignor- 
ant of  it.    It  was  of  a  system  that  he 
knew    through   and    through   that    he 
wrote  as  follows  in  1903: 

Owing  to  both  its  d  priori  and  Its  me- 
dieval character,  scholastic  theology  Is 
a  subject  in  which  men  of  no  general 
education  or  culture  can  start  on  an 
equal  footing  with  others,  and  it  calls 
for  a  sort  of  analytical  subtiety  not 
usually  allied  witii  the  kind  of  Judicial 
•agaclty  needed  for  dealing  with  those 
concrete  historical  problems  which  are 
now  so  pressing.  Indeed  the  abler  syn- 
thetic minds  are  often  repelled  by  a 


method  so  strange  to  modern  totallec- 
tual  instincts,  and  are  eliminated  rather 
than  selected  by  the  seminary  system. 
Metaphysics  (and  scholastic  thec^ogy  Is 
chiefly  metaphysics)  by  reason  of  its 
necessary  obscurity.  Is  the  department 
where  mediocrity  and  slovenliness  of 
thought  can  most  easily  mask  itself  un- 
der the  semblance  of  profundity  and 
where  the  Intellectual  charlatan  can  lie 
longest  undetected.* 

The  revolt  against  scholasticism  ap- 
parentiy  began  at  a  fairly  early  date  to 
his  career  as  a  Jesuit;  but  no  dOubt 
the  fact  that  he  had  to  teach  and  Jus- 
tify it  to  his  pupils  forced  the  question 
upon  him.  His  mystical  temperament 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  philosophi- 
cal system  which  he  found  intrflectnal- 
ist,  rationalist,  and  narrowly  logical; 
and  his  clear  intellect  was  revolted  toy 
the  very  claim  made  on  behalf  of  schol- 
asticism that  it  is  a  **p€rfect  system  of 
philosophy**  which  has  an  answer  to 
every  question.  He  felt  that  there  can 
be  no  perfect  system  of  philosophy.  He 
turned  from  the  scholastic  theologians 
to  the  great  masters  of  mysticism,  and 
he  himself  has  declared  that  it  was 
from  the  "Spiritual  Exercises"  of  Ig- 
natius of  Loyola,  who  in  his  turn  bor- 
rowed from  the  great  Catholic  mystics, 
that  he  learned  the  immanentism  which 
has  been  condemned  as  a  "Modernists* 
error."  His  earliest  books,  "Nova  et 
Vetera"  and  "Hard  Sayings,"  written, 
to  use  Tyrreirs  own  words,  "before  I 
had  met  with,  or  read,  or  even  heard 
of  any  of  my  subsequent  modernist 
guides  and  masters,"  undoubtedly  con- 
tain in  germ  the  ideas  which  he  suto- 
sequentiy  developed  in  later  works. 
Herein  lay  tlie  strength  of  his  position. 
It  was  not  that,  having  been  faced  toy 
the  problems  of  criticism,  he  had  to 
construct  a  makeshift  apologetic  which 
should  reconcile  the  results  of  criticism 
with  faith.  On  the  contrary,  before  he 
had  paid  any  attention  to  Biblical  and 

t  «Tlie  Oburoh  and  the  Fatar«,*'  pp.  M-IT. 
*  ••MedievAlism,"  chap.  xL  pp.  UO-lll 
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historical  criticism,  he  had  arrived  at  a 
basis  for  faith  which  enabled  him  to 
regard  the  reealts  of  criticism  with 
equanimity. 

For  many  years  Tyrrell  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  reforming  the  Society 
of  Jesus  so  as  to  bring  it  back  to  what 
he  believed  to  have  been  its  original 
ideal  This  belief  it  was  that  kept 
him  so  long  in  the  Society  in  spite  of 
his  growing  recognition  of  its  weak- 
nesses and  abases. 

Even  now  (he  wrote  to  me  in  1901), 
though  my  hope  Is  nearly  extinct,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  Society  is  irreform- 
able  under  the  pressure  of  modem  con- 
ditions; all  I  am  sure  of  is  that  it  will 
break  if  it  cannot  bend.  I  believe  that, 
like  every  other  institution  in  the 
Church,  it  needs  careful  and  searching 
criticism,  and  that,  if  it  cannot  stand 
the  test,  it  had  better  go. 

He  ultimately  became  convinced  that 
his  hope  was  an  illusion,  that  the  com- 
plete centralization  and  the  iron  abso- 
lutism of  Jesuit  authority  made  reform 
impossible. 

I  quite  agree  (he  wrote  to  me  in 
1906)  that  the  S J.  gwoemment  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  morally  and  socially  bad 
and  mischievous;  and  that  in  so 
strictly  centralized  a  body  it  is  sophis- 
tical to  dlstingush  between  the  offend- 
ing head  and  the  innocent  members.  It 
was  in  that  conviction  that  I  saw  I 
must  leave  it.  Still  there  are  numbers 
of  thoroughly  honest  Jesuits  who  do 
not  see  it  in  that  light:  who  hate  their 
government,  but  do  not  feel  identified 
with  it  The  "Ethics  of  (Conformity" 
whether  for  Romanist  or  Jesuit  is  a 
thorny  problem.  One  has  to  show  that 
the  cases  are  different,  and  it  was 
easier  before  1870  than  now. 

For  a  long  time  he  himself  had  been 
in  the  position  of  the  honest  Jesuits 
mentioned.  Meanwhile  he  had  obtained 
great  Influence  over  the  younger  Eng- 
lish Jesuits,  and  his  growing  influence 
outside  the  Society  strengthened  his  po- 
sition within  it.     From  the  publication 


of  his  flrst  book,  "Nova  et  Vetera,"  in 
1897  he  became  one  of  the  most  widely- 
read  Oathollc  writers  on  religious  sub- 
jects. Indeed,  he  was  the  only  English 
Jesuit  who  had  the  ear  of  any  part  of 
the  general  public.  Among  Anglicans, 
in  particular,  he  became  well-known 
and  popular.  These  facts  facilitated 
the  publication  of  books  which  might 
otherwise  have  had  a  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing the  Jesuit  censors.  It  has  already 
been  noticed  that  his  two  earliest 
works  were  the  true  parents  of  his 
later  ones.  In  "Les  Orandi"  and  "Lex 
Oedendi"  his  thought  is  much  more 
fully  developed,  although  it  is  obvious 
that  he  is  still  writing  in  conditions 
which  compel  him  to  wrap  up  much  of 
his  meaning.  It  is  this  that  makes  his 
style,  at  this  time,  sometimes  involved 
and  obscure. 

'    There  was  a  strong  party  among  the 
Jesuits   which   regarded   his   influence 
with  dismay,  and  matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  by  the  publication  of  "Oil 
and    Wine."    Cardinal    Vaughan    re- 
fused his  imprimatur  to  this  book,  but 
an  imprkivatur  was  given  by  the  Jesuit 
authorities  in  England.    Their  action 
got  them  into  trouble  with  their  supe- 
riors and  Tyrrell  himself  fell  into  dis- 
grace.     From  1900  until  his  expulsion 
from  the  Society  six  years  later,  Tyr- 
rell's life  was  one  of  constant  worry 
and  of  more  and  more  strained  rela- 
tions with  his  superiors.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  years  of  harassing 
difficulty  told  on  his  far  from  robust 
health.  Many  of  his  friends  urged  him 
to  apply  for  a  dispensation  from  his 
vows  and  permission  to  leave  the  So- 
ciety and  Join  the  secular  clergy.    His 
Jesuit  friends  naturally  urged  him  to 
stay,  and  their  persuasions  prevailed 
for  a  long  time.      It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  whether  or  not  he  was  mistaken; 
had  he  been  guided  simply  by  his  own 
wishes  he  would  have  left  the  Society 
perhaps  ten  years  befoi^  he  did.    It 
was  only  a  strong  sense  of  duty  that 
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led  him  to  face  a  daily  martyrdoni  and 
to  remain  in  an  organization  many  of 
whose  methods  he  had  come  to  regard 
with  abhorrence. 

I  was  the  involuntary  cause  of  one  of 
his  serious  difficulties  with  the  Jesuit 
authorities.    In  an  article  published  in 
the  "Nineteenth  Century"  in  1900,  in 
which  the    Society   of   Jesus   was   se- 
verely criticised,  I  had  referred  to  him 
as    a    Jesuit    who    lacked    the   Jesuit 
spirit.    The  result  of  this  doubtless  in- 
judicious praise  was  that  Tyrrell  was 
ordered  by  the  authorities  at  Rome  to 
write  an  article  in  reply  to  mine,  which 
he  refused  to  do,  not,  to  use  his  own 
words  in  a  letter  written  to  me  in  1901, 
•*that  I  agreed  with  you  all  round,  but 
because  I  agreed  so  much  that  the  im- 
pression would  have  been  untrue."    I 
mention  this  fact  to  show  that  Tyrrell's 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  Society  was 
perfectly   well   known   to   and   under- 
stood by  his  superiors  so  long  ago  as 
1900,  and  that  they  kept  him  in  the 
Society  for  their  own  reasons.      He  did 
not  remain  In  it  under  false  pretences. 
He   was   perfectly   frank   with   them. 
When  he  was  forbidden  to  write  for 
publication,  he  told  them  plainly  that. 
If  he  were  not  allowed  to  write  over 
his  own  name,  he  Intended  to  write 
anonymously;  he  refused  to  admit  their 
right  to  treat  him  as  a  slave.    He  was 
true  to  his  word.      Not  only  did  he 
contribute  articles  to  certain  Reviews, 
but  he  also  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion   two    or    three    small    books    or 
pamphlets.      One,  the  famous  "Letter 
to  a  Professor,"  was  ultimately  made 
the  pretext  of  his  expulsion  from  the 
Society,  and  has  since  been  republished 
with  the  title  "A  Much  Abused  Letter." 
Another,  "The  Church  and  the  Future," 
printed  in  1903,  is  an  admirable  criti- 
cism of  official  orthodoxy.    I  asked  Fa- 
ther Tyrrell  to  allow  it  to  be  published 
in  a  French  review  last  year,  but  he  re- 
plied that  he  preferred  not  to  do  so, 
"because  it  would  appear  there  as  an 


expression  of  my  latest  opinion — which 
it  is  not."  He  thought,  however,  of 
publishing  it,  with  an  introduction,  like 
"A  Much  Abused  Letter,"  but  he  did 
not  live  to  do  so. 

The  situation  at  last  became  intolera- 
ble, and,  in  August  1905,  Father  Tyrrell 
applied  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits 
for  a  dispensation  from  his  vows  and 
permission  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
secular  clergy.    The  ground  of  his  ap- 
plication was,  in  his  own  words,  his 
"conscientious  dissent  from  the  spirit 
and  principles  by  which  it  (the  Society 
of  Jesus)  had  come  to  be  governed  at 
headquarters,"  and  the  reasons  for  the 
application    were    outlined    at    some 
length  in  a  document  by  which  it  was 
accompanied.       Three  months  passed, 
and  Father  Tyrrell  was  unable  to  oN 
tain  relief,  in  spite  of  repeated  appli- 
cation.   At  the  end  of  December  1905 
he  withdrew  the  application.     "In  def- 
erence to  my  personal  friends  in  the 
Society,"  wrote  Father  Tyrrell  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  to  Cardinal  Ferrata,  "I 
withdrew  my  plea  for  secularisation, 
and  left  It  to  Father  General  to  keep 
or  dismiss  me  as  his  conscience  might 
dictate  in  the  light  of  the  said  docu- 
ment."     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  withdrawal  was  a  great  tactical 
mistake,  as  Father  Tyrrell  himself  rec- 
ognized, but  it  was  an  act  of  self-sacri- 
flce. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  General 
on  December  31,  1905,  Father  Tyrrell 
said  that  he  expected  the  General  to 
ignore  his  conscientious  objections  to 
remaining  a  Jesuit  and  to  find  some 
pretext  for  expelling  him  from  the  So- 
ciety.   His  anticipation  was  fulfilled. 

In  January  1906  a  Milanese  newspa- 
per, the  CofTiere  della  Sera,  published, 
without  Father  Tyrrell's  knowledge  or 
permission,  an  Italian  translation  of 
long  extracts  from  the  "Letter  to  a 
Professor."  The  General  of  the  Jesuits 
(who  already  knew  the  Letter)  called 
on  Father  Tyrrell  to  repudiate  It,  and. 
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on  tbe  ground  that  his'  explanations 
were  nnsatlsfactoiTf  expelled  blm  from 
the  Society  without  releasing  him  from 
his  vowa.  The  result  of  this  action 
was  that  Father  Tyrrell  was  ip90  facto 
suspended  from  his  functions  as  a 
priest.  The  date  of  his  expulsion  from 
the  Society  was  February  19,  1906. 
Two  or  three  weeks  later  Father  Tyr- 
rell wrote  to  Cardinal  Ferrata,  Prefect 
of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars,  with  whose  consent  the  Jes- 
uit General  had  acted,  requesting  that, 
"either  by  secularization  or  otherwise," 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say  mass. 
Cardinal  Ferrata  did  not  reply.  In 
May,  Father  Tyrrell,  haying  been  re- 
fused absolution,  and  therefore  being 
unable  to  make  his  communion,  again 
wrote  to  Oirdinal  Ferrata  a  registered 
letter  in  which,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"laying  aside  all  questions  of  my 
priestly  rights,  I  asked  for  my  rights  as 
a  Catholic  to  fulfil  my  duty  of  ap- 
proaching the  sacrament"  Again 
Cardinal  Ferrata  made  no  reply. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  certain  Continen- 
tal archbishop,  without  Father  Tyrreirs 
knowledge  or  consent,  but  with  the 
best  intentions,  applied  to  Cardinal 
Ferrata  for  permission  to  receive  Fa- 
ther Tyrrell  into  his  diocese,  and  al- 
low him  to  say  mass.  Cardinal  Ferrata 
granted  the  permission,  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  Father  Tyrrell  should 
formally  pledge  himself  "not  to  publish 
anything  on  religious  subjects  nor  even 
to  engage  in  epistolary  correspondence 
without  the  previous  approbation  of 
some  competent  person  to  be  desig- 
nated by"  the  archbishop.  Naturally, 
Father  Tyrrell  indignantly  refused  to 
accept  this  condition  in  a  fine  letter  to 
Cardinal  Ferrata,  dated  July  4,  1906, 
which  was  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion. It  is  from  this  letter  that  I  have 
quoted  several   times. 

Considerable  Indignation  having 
been  aroused  by  the  publication  of  the 
fact  that  this  monstrous  condition  had 


been  imposed  by  Rome,  an  anonymous 
bishop  explained  that  "epistolary  cor- 
respondence" did  not  mean  private  cor- 
respondence, but  only  letters  dealing 
with  the  subjects  of  Father  TyrrelVs 
publications.  That  is,  as  Father  Tyr- 
rell wrote  to  me  on  July  22,  1906, 

with  the  most  private  part  of  all  my 
private  correspondence,  in  answer  to 
letters  from  priests  and  prelates  and 
seminarists  and  professors  and  reli- 
gious and  laymen  and  non-Catholics 
about  those  doubts  and  difilcultles  in  re- 
gard to  faith  which  often  they  dare  not 
breathe  to  their  c<mfessors;  not  with 
the  purely  personal  and  domestic,  e.g. 
if  I  write  to  my  old  nurse  to  enquire 
about  her  rheumatism,  Rome  leaves  me 
free.* 

For  the  remaining  three  years  of  his 
life  George  Tyrrell  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  outside  the  communion  of  the 
Roman  Church.  But  it  was  not  until 
October  22,  1907,  that  he  was  formally 
excommunicated  in  consequence  of  two 
letters  criticising  the  Bncyclical  Pas- 
cendif  which  he  had  contributed  to  the 
inmea  of  September  90  and  October  1. 
i  believe  that  it  is  technically  incor- 
rect to  describe  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him  as  one  of  "excommunication," 
but,  since  It  involved  deprivation  of  all 
the  sacraments  and  of  ecclesiastical 
burial,  there  is  no  other  word  in  the 
Bnglish  language  by  which  one  can 
describe  it 

"Lex  Credendi"  was  published  in 
1906,  almost  Immediately  after  Father 
Tyrrell's  expulsion  from  the  Society. 
During  these  three  years  he  also  pub- 
lished "Medievalism,"  certainly  the 
best  book  from  a  purely  literary  point 
of  view  that  he  ever  wrote  and  one  of 
the  best  from  any  point  of  view. 
••Through  Scylla  and  Charybdis,"  a  col- 
lection of  previously  published  arti- 
cles, also  appeared  during  the  same  pe- 
riod.   The  book  which  he  had  happily 

*  In  the  ooarM  of  BiibseqiieBC  negottfttioiis 
the  ooadiUoiM  were  modified  by  Borne  as  re- 

Kirde  **epletolAry  oorreepOBdeaoe,"  but  Pe- 
er Tyrrell  wee  etiU  aneble  to  eooept  them. 
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finished  before  his  death,  "Christianity 
at  the  OroBsroads,"  will  probably  be  re- 
garded as  the  summit  of  his  literary 
achievement  It  Is  sad  that  we  have 
lost  him  just  when  he  had  been  able 
to  throw  off  the  trammels  which  had 
fettered  him  for  so  many  years  and 
to  deliver  plainly  and  without  reserve 
the  whole  of  his  message. 

What  was  that  message?  Perhaps 
Its  chief  point  was  the  distinction 
which  he  makes  again  and  again  in 
his  writings  between  faith  and  ortho- 
dozy,  between  revelation  and  dogma. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  Intellectaal- 
Ism  which  confounds  faith  with  ortho- 
dozy  and  theology  with  revelation  was 
a  master  fallacy.  This  point  he  espe- 
cially Insisted  upon  In  "Medievalism," 
and  in  the  last  siz  chapters  of 
•Through  Scylla  and  Charybdls,"  but 
it  is  really  the  main  theme  of  all  his 
books.  Thus,  while  he  did  not  think 
it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  synthesis  be- 
tween the  established  results  of  criti- 
cism and  the  system  of  scholastic  the- 
ology "formed  by  the  synthesis  be- 
tween faith  and  the  general  culture  of 
the  thirteenth  century/'  he  did  believe 
that  a  synthesis  between  faith  and  the 
established  result  of  criticism  is  possi- 
ble without  damage  to  either."  *  This 
was  his  message  to  the  modern  world. 
But  he  did  not  fall  into  the  opposite 
error  of  seutimentalism  which  holds 
that  Christianity  can  be  absolutely  in- 
different to  dogma,  or  that  religion  Is 
so  entirely  of  the  heart  and  affections 
that  it  has  no  concern  with  the  intel- 
lect. 

I  believe  firmly  (he  wrote)  in  the 
necessity  and  utility  of  theology,  but  of 
a  living  theology  that  continually  pro- 
ceeds from  and  returns  to  that  ezpe- 
rlence  of  which  it  is  the  ever  tentative 
and  perfectible  analysis.'  The  work  of 
synthesis  is  necessary  and  must  endure 
as  long  as  man's  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  evolution  endures.* 

«  "MedleTftlfum."  ohap.  xri.  pp.  144,  Ac. 

•Ibid.oliftp.Hi.p.47. 

•  Ibid.  p.  144. 


What  he  denied  was  a  theology  **that 
draws  Ideas  from  ideas,  Instead  of  from 
ezperience  .  .  .  that  imposes  its 
concIusiOBS  as  divinely  revealed  and 
•under  pain  of  eternal  damnation.'.  It 
was  his  defiance  of  such  a  theology  that 
cost  Christ  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the 
curlalists  of  Jerusalem."*  In  a  w(»d, 
Tyrrell's  conception  of  religion  was 
dynamic,  not  static. 

Father  Tyrrell  taught  that  religion  is 
a  life,  that  what  has  been  committed  to 
the  Church  is  a  way  or  manner  of  life 
rather  than  a  body  of  doctrine,  a  living 
spirit  rather  than  a  system  of  ideas. 
"This  is  the  Catholic  faith,  which  ez- 
cept  a  man  believe  faithfully  he  can- 
not be  saved;  for  to  believe  in  a  VHiy  is 
to  walk  in  It;  to  believe  in  a  life  is  to 
live  it;  to  believe  in  Christ  is  to  appro- 
priate his  Spirit  and  to  be  filled  with 
it."  *  It  is  by  action,  not  by  specula- 
tion, that  religious  truth  is  to  be  sought. 
And  he  taught  that  it  is  in  the  Chris- 
tian community  that  the  individual  has 
the  best  chance  of  walking  in  the  way 
and  living  the  life.  No  Isolated  indi- 
vidual can  fully  appropriate  the  Spirit 
of  Christ:  for  its  progessively  fuller 
manifestation  and  embodiment  it 
needs  social  co-operation.  It  was  this 
last  belief  that  made  George  Tyrrell  a 
Catholic  until  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  that  made  him  confident  of  the  fu- 
ture of  Catholicism.  But  he  had  come 
to  think  that  the  possibility  of  reform- 
ing the  Roman  system  was  almost  as 
hopeless  as  that  of  reforming  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  Moral  considerations 
appealed  to  him  more  strongly  than  in- 
tellectual, and  it  was  by  the  moral  re- 
sults of  the  Roman  system  that  he  felt 
it  to  be  condemned. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  we  ought  to  stay  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  the  Apos- 
tles stayed  in  the  Jewish  Church  until 
they  were  turned  out,  provided  that, 

7  Ibid.  p.  47. 

I  "Tiie  ohareb  and  the  Fotare,*'  p.  75. 
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like  th«  Apostles,  we  did  not  conceal 
#iir  beliefs.  He  would  have  liked  to 
Join  tbe  Church  of  Bngland;  he  said 
00  In  "Medievalism";  but  principle  pre- 
vailed over  Inclination.  Even  after  his 
excommunication,  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously join  any  other  Church. 
His  position  will  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  followln^r  quotation  from  an- 
other letter: 

I  believe  that  the  existing  Christian 
sects  are,  collectively,  pregnant  with 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  future,  that 
they  are  all  wrong  in  some  way  and 
right  in  some  way;  that  each  has  a  bit 
of  Catholic  truth,  and  that,  perhaps, 
the  Roman  Church  has  not  only  a 
larger  bit  than  any  of  them,  but  that 
she  holds  the  principle  and  secret  of 
their  eventual  synthesis,  that  she 
stands  for  the  ideal  of  unity  and  Ca- 
tholicism« 

In  the  same  letter,  however,  he  re- 
marked that  some  of  our  modernist 
friends  do  not  seem  to  realise  "the  Ro- 
man theological  system  or  understand 
how  Impossible  it  is  to  modify  it  or  deal 
with  it  otherwise  than  by  dynamite. 
All  its  parts  hang  together  like  those 
of  a  clock — and  clockwork  it  is."  What 
he  felt  to  be,  with  intellectuallsm,  a 
root-evil  was  the  ••Juridical"  conception 
of  that  pastoral  authority  which  ought 
to  be  purely  spiritual. 

Father  Tyrrell  even  came  to  regret 
the  attempt  of  modernists  to  reconcile 
modem  culture  with  the  existing  Ro- 
man system  and  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  been  wiser  had  they 
adopted  the  policy  of  simply  stating 
facts  and  leaving  Rome  to  make  the 
best  of  them. 

The  great  mistake  we  have  made  (he 
wrote  to  me  in  March  of  last  year)  is 
in  trying  to  help  Rome  out  of  her  dif- 
flcultles  instead  of  simply  asking 
questions,  proving  facts,  and  then  ap- 
pealing to  her  for  guidance.  Instead 
of  ftidng  the  difficulties  which  we  try 
to  solve,  she  falls  foul  of  our  solutions 
wm  cvMting  difflcultles  of  a  purely  the- 


ological character.  Le  Roy*s  ••Qu*est- 
ce  qn'un  dogme?*'  was  excellent;  his 
"Dogme  et  critique"  was  a  mistake,  as 
were  "L'Svangile  et  rSgUse,"  ••Lex 
Orandi,"  Ac.,  Ac.  •'Hearing  them  and 
asking  them  questions"  was  Christ's 
metliod  and  Socrates'. 

In  the  same  letter  he  said: 

As  to  Loiqy,  let  us  keep  to  the  point 
that  it  is  erUieiam  that  has  been  excom- 
municated and  is  fHtanda;  that  It  is  not 
Loisy  but  criticism  that  is  responsible 
for  heterodox  eonclusions,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  Rome  to  refute  the 
method;  that,  since  she  has  attempted 
to  do  so  in  the  Sncydlcal,  she  must 
not  run  away  from  objections  to  her  at- 
tempt She  has  appealed  to  reason  and 
to  reason  she  must  go. 


Gteorge  Tyrrell  was  a  true  friend  and 
a  charming  companion.  His  personal 
appearance  was  against  him;  at  the 
first  meeting  U  was  almost  a  shock,  but 
at  the  second  it  was  forgotten.  I 
cannot  describe  him  better  than  In  the 
words  of  my  friend,  M.  Paul  Hya- 
cinthe-Loyson:  •*I1  6talt  laid  &  fairs 
peur  au  diable  et  dAlicieux  ft  charmer 
les  anges."  He  was  Impulsive  and  not 
always  Judicious  in  speaking  to  stran- 
gers or  people  whom  he  knew  but 
slightly.  Heaven  knows  that  he  had 
had  experience  of  a  milieu  in  which 
prudence  is  required,  but  he  seemed  to 
imagine  that  he  could  trust  anyone 
who  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastic— ^which  was  a  mistake.  Abso- 
lutely frank  and  loyal  himself,  he  ex- 
pected to  find  the  same  qualities  in  oth- 
ers. The  result  was  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  reports  of  private  conver- 
sations with  him,  garbled  beyond  all 
recognition,  found  their  way  into  the 
Press. 

His  Impulsive  generosity  made  him 
disregard  diplomatic  devices. 

I  am  a  mere  gander  in  diplomacy  (he 
wrote  to  me),  and  am  always  under  the 
lead  of  some  professor  of  that  noble 
art    My  own  impulse  is  always  to  cut 
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off  my  head  and  fling  it  at  my  enemy's 
head,  which,  I  admit,  is  poor  play  and 
Just  what  my  enemy  wants. 

Bat  for  others  be  was  always  pru- 
dent and  considerate  and  he  never 
urged  anyone  to  commit  himself.  **I 
should  never  dream  of  such  a  pro- 
posal," he  wrote  to  me  in  1905,  d  fnvpos 
of  a  certain  scheme,  "if  you  were  to 
be  thereby  exposed  to  any  new  odium; 
but,  with  the  responsibilities,  you  en- 
joy the  liberties  and  privileges  of  your 
evil  fame."  At  that  time  he  himself 
was  muzzled;  he  knew  that  my  repu- 
tation with  the  orthodox  among  our 
common  co-religionists  was  already 
hopelessly  compromised  and  could  not 
be  modified  for  the  worse. 

A  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  mor- 
dant wit  were  among  the  qualities  of 
his  complex  and  many-sided  charac- 
ter. *'I  hope  I  am  not  humble,"  he 
said  once,  **from  what  I  see  of  the  vir- 
tue of  humility  in  others."  Those  who 
have  any  experience  of  ecclesiastical 
humility,  as  it  is  practised  in  particu- 
lar among  the  religious  orders,  will  ap- 
preciate the  point.  In  fact  Father 
Tyrrell  was  intensely  humble  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term:  no  more  unas- 
suming or  simple-minded  man  ever 
lived;  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  free 
from  conceit  or  vanity.  He  hated  con- 
troversy and  shrank  from  publicity;  it 
was  by  the  irony  of  fate  that  he  was 
dragged  into  the  controversial  arena; 
he  entered  it  much  against  his  will  and 
only  because  he  felt  it  to  be  an  imper- 
ative duty,  and  he  grudged  the  time 
spent  in  it.  But  perhaps  his  two  most 
striking  characteristics  were  his  pro- 
found religious  sense— I  never  met  any- 

The  Qyrahlll  Micuiiie. 


one  whose  face  was  so  visibly  illumi- 
nated by  a  soul  in  close  communion 
with  the  eternal — and  his  detestation  of 
every  form  of  sham  and  humbug  and 
pretence.  The  official  pomposity  to 
which  ecclesiastics  are  unfortunately 
so  prone  excited  his  ridicule;  he  could 
not  put  up  with  it.  Never  was  any- 
one more  entirely  free  from  cant  in 
every  form;  like  Major  Barbara  in  Mr. 
Shaw's  play,  he  talked  about  religion 
quite  naturally,  "as  if  it  were  a  pleasant 
subject."  And  there  was  an  out- 
spokenness about  his  conversation, 
more  common  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  often  disgusted  or  re- 
volted; never  shocked. 

If  those  who  did  not  know  Father 
Tyrrell  personally  think  that  I  am  ex- 
aggerating the  beauty  of  his  character, 
let  them  ask  anyone  who  did  know  him 
welL    He  was  not  faultless:  but  it  la 
the  simple  truth  that  it  was  not  his 
intellectual  capacity,  great  as  it  was, 
but  his  character  that  impressed  one 
most  The  question  has  been  discussed 
whether  or  not  he  was  an  original  and 
constructive  thinker.      In  my  opinion 
he  was.    Naturally  he  had  not  com- 
pleted the  synthesis  which  he  sought; 
no  single  man  could,  and  the  time  is 
not  yet.      But  I  believe  that  he  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  towards 
it.    That,  however,  is  not  what  gives 
him   the  chief  daim   on  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him.    What  they  cherish  is  the  mem- 
ory of  one  who  was,  in  the  untranelat- 
able  French  phrase,  une  beUe  Ame,  who 
has  left  them  an  example  of  courageous 
faith  and  hope. 

Robert  DeU. 
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Margaret  Gordon,  who  is  the  eubject 
of  this  book,  owes  to  her  acquaintance 
with  Oarljle  the  dignity  of  having  a 
volnme  devoted  to  her  biography.    Not 
only  has  her  own  life  been  explored, 
but  also  the  lives  of  her  relations;  and 
here  we  have  appendices,  genealogical 
tables,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  histori- 
cal research.       During  the  year  1818 
Carlyle  was  living  at  Kirkcaldy,  and 
be  seems  then  for  the  first  time  to  have 
fallen  in  love.      The  lady  appears  not 
to  have  returned  the  attachment,  al- 
though she  with  great  insight  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  perceived  the  genius 
of  her  lover  of  twenty-five.    In  the  let- 
ter in  which  she  took  leave  of  her  ad- 
mirer she  used  these  significant  expres- 
sions:— ^^Oultivate  the  milder  dispoHtUms 
of  your  heart,  subdme  the  mare  extrava- 
gant visions  of  the  brain.    .    .    .    Oenhu 
will  render  you  ffreat.     May  virtue  ren- 
der you  bdovedl    'Let  your  light  shine 
before  men*  and  think  them  not  un- 
worthy this  trouble."    Many  years  af- 
ter,  when  Carlyle  wrote  his  reminis- 
cences, he  described  the  episode.      He 
Bays  that  Margaret  Gordon  ^'continued 
Tor  perhaps  some  three  years  a  figure 
hanging  more  or  less  in  my  fancy,  on 
the  usual  romantic,  and  latterly  quite 
elegiac  and  silent  terms." 

The  real  Interest  of  the  story  is  this 
— was  Margaret  Gordon  the  sole  orig- 
inal of  the  Blumine  of  aartor  Reeartuet 
Mr.  Archibald  would  have  us  answer 
that,  although  Jane  Welsh  might  have 
Inspired  some  of  the  details,  it  was 
Margaret  Gordon  who  was  the  true 
original.  Now  there  is  a  third  claim- 
ant, whom  Mr.  Archibald  dismisses  by 
saying  of  her:--**There  is  not  one  atom 
of  evidence  to  show  that  Carlyle  was 
at  any  time  in  love  with  Kitty  Kirkpat- 
rick.    It  is    therefore   clear   that    her 

•  "Oarlyle'B  Flrnl  Love:  Margaret  Gordon." 
By  Baymond  Glare  Arohibald.  London:  John 
Lane.  liaa.6d.nell 


claim  to  being  the  original  of  Blumine 
may  well  be  ruled  out."    We  think  that 
this  sweeping  statement  will  not  stand 
when  it  is  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
facts,  which  have  been  carefully  col- 
lected and  marshalled  by  Mr.  George 
Strachey  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century     for     September,     1892.    Mr. 
Archibald  shows  by  references  that  he 
has  read  this  article,   but  apparently 
because  it  does  not  agree  with  his  view 
of  the  case  he  dismisses   it  abruptly. 
We  propose  to  give  a  few  of  the  facts 
which    support    the    contention    that 
Kitty  Kirkpatrick  had  a  large  share  in 
the  final  picture  of  Blumine.      Carlyle 
when  he  first  came  to  London  made 
the    acquaintance    of    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Strachey,  who  then  lived  at  Shooter's 
Hill.       Mrs.    Strachey*s    cousin,    Miss 
Kitty  Kirkpatrick,  lived  with  them.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Achil- 
les Kirkpatrick,  resident  at  Hyderabad, 
and  his  wife,  a  Persian  lady,  the  niece 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Nizam. 
The  first  meeting  is  thus  described  by 
Carlyle  in  the  Reminiscenoes: — 

I  remember,  on  our  approach  to  the 
house,  the  effulgent  vision  of  "dear 
Kitty"  busied  among  the  roses,  and  al- 
most buried  under  them,  who,  on  sight 
of  us,  glided  hastily  In.  .  .  .  Amia- 
ble, affectionate,  graceful,  might  be 
called  attractive  (not  slim  enough  for 
the  title  '^pretty,"  not  tall  enough  for 
^'beautiful");  had  something  low-voiced, 
languidly  harmonious;  placid,  sensuous, 
loved  perfumes,  etc.;  a  half -Begum  In 
short;  interesting  specimen  of  the  semi- 
Oriental  Bnglishwoman. 

The  house  at  Shooter's  Hill  Is  described 
as  **an  umbrageous  little  park  with 
roses,  garden."  So  we  get  a  picture  of 
"Kitty"  in  a  garden  of  roses. 

Now  on  turning  to  Barter  Resartus  we 
find  the  same  materials,  only  with  a 
poetic  heightening.       The  WaldstMoss 
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of  the  Z&hdarms  stood  in  "nmbrageons 
lawnfly'*  and  the  garden  house  was  '*em- 
bowered  amid  rich  foliage,  rose-clus- 
tera,  and  the  hues  and  odors  of  a  thou- 
sand flowers."  When  Blumine  appears 
we  read:  "Now  that  Rose-Gk>dde8S  sits 
in  the  same  circle  with  him";  and  she 
is  described  as  the  **many-tinted  ra- 
diant Aurora  .  .  .  this  fairest  of 
orient  light-bringers  ...  a  Morn- 
ing-Star." There  is  nothing  to  make  a 
connection  between  Margaret  Gordon 
and  the  day*s  harbinger  appropriate, 
but  "Kitty's"  other  name  was  "Au- 
rora." 

The  love  episode  was  treated  by 
Oarlyle  in  the  unfinished  novel,  WotUm 
Bektfred,  before  he  wrote  Sartor  Resar- 
tus.  If  Mr.  Archibald  had  claimed  that 
the  Jane  Montagu  of  this  fragment  rep- 
resented Margaret  Gordon,  there  would 
be  little  to  say  against  the  contention. 
One  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  there  being  a  large  element 
of  "Kitty"  in  the  portrait  of  Blumine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  significant 
changes  in  passages  which  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  old  work  to  the  new. 
In  Wotton  Reinfred  the  love  affair  is 
put  an  end  to  by  "an  ancient  maiden 
aunt";  in  Sartor  the  passage  is  altered, 
and  intervention  comes  from  a  "Duen- 
na-Cousin." Margaret  Gonlon  lived 
with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Usher;  Kitty  Kirk- 
patrick  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Strachey. 
The  roses,  Aurora,  and  the  "Duenna- 
Cousin"  have  no  meaning  in  connection 
with  the  young  lady  Oarlyle  knew  at 
Kirkcaldy,  but  they  are  perfectly  ap- 
propriate to  the  later  acquaintance  of 
Shooter's  Hill.  What  seems  to  be  the 
truth  is  that  Oarlyle  when  writing  the 
fragment  of  the  novel  used  his  first 
love  for  his  heroine.  When  he  came 
to  the  later  book  he  retouched  the  epi- 
sode in  the  light  of  a  second  attach- 
ment. If  for  the  reasons  here  given  it 
is  allowed  that  Oarlyle  used  Kitty 
Kirkpatrick  in  his  delineation  of  Blu- 
mine, there  etlll  remains  the  question 


whether  the  picture  was  fonadtd  mi  » 
real  love  episode  or  not      My.  Aichi- 
bald  says  peremptorily  that  there  i» 
"not  an  atom  of  evidence"  of  Oarlyle'» 
fondness  for  "Kitty."      In  fbe  Vkie- 
twnih   Cfeniwy   article    already    elted, 
which  Mr.  Archibald  alludes  to  but  dis- 
regards, there  is  a  letter  given  whlclk 
Oarlyle  wrote  many  years  afterwards- 
relating  the  episode  of  the  rose  garden 
to  Mrs.  PhilUpps,  the  "Kitty"  of  early 
days.      The  letter  followed  a  visit  to* 
Cheyne  Walk,   when   Oarlyle  after  a 
long  talk  said  to  his  old  friend:    "Tou 
are  not  so  beautiful  as  you  were,  but 
you  are  a  deal  wiser."    This  letter  i» 
too  long  to  quote  here  in  its  entirety, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without 
being  struck  by  the  deep  vein  of  ten- 
derness which  manifests  itself.      The- 
writer  was  not  a  man  who  had  tender 
sentiments  always  on  the  tip  of  his 
pen.  Had  the  correspondent  been  noth- 
ing more  than   an   old   acquaintance, 
would  such  phrases  as  these  have  oc- 
curred?— 

STour  little  visit  did  me  a  great  deal 
of  good.  So  interesting,  so  strange  to 
see  her  we  used  to  call  "Kitty" 
emerging  on  me  from  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing, like  a  dream  become  real!  It  set 
me  thinking  for  many  hours,  upon 
times  long  gone,  and  persons  and 
events  that  can  never  cease  to  be  im- 
portant and  affecting  to  me.  .  .  . 
With  a  great  deal  of  readiness  I  send 
you  the  photograph  which  you  ar» 
pleased  to  care  for  having:  sorry  only 
that  it  is  such  a  grim  affair  (thanks  tO' 
time,  and  what  he  brings  and  takes), 
though  indeed  this  was  never  much  a 
l^ht  image,  not  even  forty-eight 
years  ago,  when  your  bright  eyes  first 
took  it  in  .  .  .  all  around  me  is  the 
sound  as  of  even>lnff  beUs,  which  are  not 
sad  only,  or  ought  not  to  be,  but  beau- 
tiful also,  and  blessed  and  quiet  No 
more  to-day,  dear  lady:  my  best  wishes 
and  affectionate  regards  wHl  abide  with 
you  to  the  end. 

And  what,  may  be  asked,  was  the  at- 
titude of  "Kitty"  towards  Oarlyle?  The 
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foltowlnir  incident  tells  all  that  is 
known  for  certain.  A  eon  of  the 
*'Daeniia-Ck>n8in"  once  asked:  "Kitty, 
were  joa  ever  in  love  with  Garlyle?" 
and  the  answer  was  began  as  follows: 
**WeI] — ^I  am  an  old  .woman,  and  it 
doesnt  matter  now ."  At  that  mo- 
ment a  footman  came  into  the  room, 


and  the  conversation  was  bioken  off, 
unhappily  never  to  be  ressmed.  H»e 
we  must  leave  the  matter^  confident 
that  if  Garlyle*8  imagination  was  first 
colored  by  Margaret  Gk>rdoB»  it  re- 
ceived a  deeper  hne  from  the  **Bo8e- 
Goddess"  whose  name  was  Amiora. 


THE  REVEALING  OP  THE  DUKE. 


The  young  Duke  of  Kelver  Joined  the 
crowd  in  Bodstoke's  Co-operative  Hall. 
There  was  little  likelihood  that  any  one 
would  recognize  him;  for,  although  he 
owned  Bodstoke,  five  other  small 
towns,  and  twenty-three  villages,  he 
had  been  abroad  for  the  last  four  years. 
Indeed,  he  was  in  Nepaul  when  his  fa- 
ther died  and  the  vast  inheritance  set- 
tled upon  him  as  simply  as  dew  upon  a 
flower. 

He  felt  a  strange  curiosity  about  this 
demagogue  Campion  who  was  to  ad- 
dress the  Bodstoke  Socialists  in  the 
haU. 

"A  dangerous  man,  your  Grace,"  Mr. 
Milton,  his  estate  agent,  said  of  him 
that  morning  at  the  castle.  "The  worst 
kind,  because  he  has  ability  attached  to 
his  animosities  and  ignorance.  A 
thorough  fanatic.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  he  Is  subsidized  by  his  party  for 
the  sake  of  the  poison  he  disseminntes." 

The  young  Duke  smiled  at  his 
agent's  phrases.  "Neatly  put,  Milton," 
he  said. 

Pressed  for  more  information,  the 
agent  said  Campion  had  been  one  of 
the  late  Duke's  body-servants  at  the 
castle,  that  the  late  Duke  had  kicked 
him  out  of  the  castle  one  day  for  gross 
disobedience,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
him  so  far  as  the  family  was  concerned. 

The  young  Duke  had  come  home  feel- 
ing rather  ashamed  of  himself  for  his 
recent  neglect  of  his  responsibilities. 
About   a    hundred   tin-lined   cases   of 


homed  and  other  heads  and  pelts  were 
all  he  had  to  show  for  those  last  four 
years.  They  didn't  seem  a  lot  to  him 
now. 

No  one  knew  better  than  he  that  his 
late  father  had  an  atrocious  temper. 
He  was  an  autocrat  to  the  finger-nails. 
Even  his  son  hadn't  been  able  to  stand 
him.  Hence,  in  a  measure,  his  pro- 
longed exile.  The  late  Duke  told  him 
before  he  started  that  he  might  go  even 
beyond  the  remotest  of  earth's  conti- 
nents if  he  pleased,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  he  returned  when  It  was  neces- 
sary. 

The  young  Duke  also  had  a  temper, 
but  he  had  learnt  to  keep  it  bottled. 
Even  camping  for  months  above  the 
snowline  in  the  Hindu  Koosh  hadn't 
loosed  the  cork  from  the  bottle.  He 
had  been  greatly  liked  by  most  people 
out  of  England,  from  Governors-Gen- 
eral to  the  lowliest  of  pack-carriers. 

The  Co-operative  Hall  was  fairly 
filled  when  he  arrived.  He  went  in 
with  a  thin  string  of  working-men.  No 
one  need  have  taken  him  for  anything 
better  or  worse  than  a  stalwart  young 
mechanic  of  innate  intelligence.  His 
eyes  were  of  a  dreamy  blue  kind.  Tou 
had  to  look  closely  to  discover  the 
power  behind  their  agreeble  mistiness. 
He  was  clean-shaven,  and  wore  clothes 
out  of  which  all  the  Bond  Street  non- 
sense had  been  knocked  by  ruthless  ex- 
posure to  weather. 

Best  of  all  for  his  present  purpose. 
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he  had  a  favorite  short  brier  pipe,  and 
some  tobacco  in  his  pouch.  After  laz- 
ily adjusting  himself  between  the  el- 
bows of  his  neighbors,  he  filled  the  pipe 
and  begged  the  favor  of  a  light. 

"Good  idea  to  allow  smoking,"  he 
said  to  the  gray-beard  who  gave  him  a 
match. 

"Co-operative,"  retorted  the  gray- 
beard  sententiously,  ^*means  smoking, 
young  feller.  The  room's  our  own  to 
do  what  we've  a  mind  in.  I  should 
have  thought  you'd  known  that,  if 
you're  a  Bodstoke  man." 

"Yes,  but  I'm  not,"  said  the  Duke. 
**I'm  very  interested,  though." 

The  graybeard  scanned  him  over.  It 
wanted  five  minutes  to  eight,  and  the 
platform  etill  lacked  population.  So- 
cial amenities  were  in  progress  among 
the  crowd,  as  well  as  drifts  of  tobacco- 
smoke,  laughter,  and  a  jar  of  voices. 

"Office  chap?"  suggested  the  gray- 
beard. 

"I've  been  all  sorts,"  replied  the 
Duke.  "But  what  about  this  man 
Campion?" 

"Never  heard  him?"  The  graybeard 
seemed  surprised.  "Never  seen  him 
land  the  aristocracy  one  in  the  eye? 
That's  his  special  gift  I  dunno  where 
you  hail  from;  but  perhaps  you  know 
every  blessed  stick  and  stone  for  miles 
round  here  belongs  to  a  ready-made 
nob  who  never  did  an  hour's  work  in 
his  life.  This  hall  what's  ours  we  pay 
him  a  ground-rent  for.  He's  a  little 
twopenny  god,  you  know,  all  because 
he's  his  father's  son.  Just  come  home, 
they  say;  and  if  so,  and  he  meets  him, 
Bobby  Campion  'U  give  him  pepper.  I'd 
be  sorry  for  the  young  feller  if  Bobby 
had  him  up  on  that  there  platform." 
The  graybeard  spat  upon  the  floor.  "I 
would  that,"  he  added. 

"Now  why,  I  wonder?"  murmured 
the  Duke. 

"Why?  Because  his  father,  liim 
that's  dead,  lifted  his  boot  to  him,  and 
butted  him  down  I  don't  know  how 


many  of  his  castle  steps  and  stairs. 
You'll  see  he's  got  a  limp  on  him  still, 
if  you've  cute  eyes.  And  all  for  why? 
*Here,  you,'  says  the  old  nob  what's 
dead;  'get  on  your  knees  to  me  and  lace 
these  'ere  l)oots,  and  be  darned  sharp 
about  it!'  Bobby  hadn't  knelt  to  noth- 
ing and  nobody  since  he  was  a  thinking 
chap,  and  he  wasn't  in  any  hurry  to 
kneel  to  a  man  shaped  like  his  own 
self,  and  no  better  anyway  except  by 
accident.  But  it  was  being  sx)oke  to 
like  that  that  set  his  back  up  most, 
and  I  reckon  the  old  Duke  saw  it  in 
him.  Howsumever  that  may  be,  he 
upped  at  him  for  daring  to  look  as  if  he 
was  a  bom  independent  'What  do 
you  think  you  are?'  screams  the  old 
josser.  'A  human  being,  same  as  your 
Grace,'  replies  Bobby,  with  his  own 
dander  on  the  boil.  'And  I  sha'n't  lace 
your  boots  unless  you  ask  me  in  a  way 
that  fits  in  with  my  self-respect.' 
How's  that  for  spirit,  young  feller?  Ah, 
here  they  come!  The  old  nob  shunted 
him  out  by  the  neck,  and  f  ootballed  him 
down  the  stairs  like  as  if  he  was  a  dead 
dog.  And  he  bore  it,  young  feller, 
without  hitting  back,  out  of  charity 
for  the  old  nob's  gray  hairs.  They 
took  him  hom'e  in  a  cart  to  his  wife  and 
kids;  and  he  didn't  even  bring  no  ac- 
tion for  damages,  though  the  lawyers 
said  he'd  a  hot  case.  Wouldn't  demean 
himself,  said  he;  but  he'd  chalk  it  up. 
That'«  when  he  began  to  sharpen  his 
knife  for  the  whole  titled  lot  of  'em. 
He's  the  pale-faced  one." 

"Another  match,  please,"  said  the 
young  Duke.  "And  thank  you.  So 
that's  Campion?" 

There  was  some  clapping  while  the 
nine  or  ten  platformers  arranged  them- 
selves. 

The  young  Duke  was  rather  disap- 
pointed at  Campion's  appearance.  He 
expected  something  rampant,  with  a 
mouth  large  enough  to  take  a  cricket- 
ball.  He  was  prepared  to  be  faintly 
amused  by  the  man's  aggressive  exte- 
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rk)r.  But  this  was  a  elight,  ten-stone, 
ordinary  indlYidual,  with  nothing 
striking  about  him.  Yet  stay;  that 
wisp  of  black  hair  on  his  forehead, 
curved  like  a  scimitar,  gave  him  char- 
acter. Yes;  and  when  he  laughed 
his  teeth  gleamed — ^not  merrily,  but 
as  if  he  had  a  kind  of  hunger  on 
him. 

This  was  the  man  his  father  had 
kicked  downstairs!  The  late  Duke  was 
enormous — sixteen  stone — and  gouty. 
The  young  Duke  winced  as  his  imagin- 
ation recomposed  the  scene. 

The  chairman  spoke  a  few  words, 
with  his  finger-tips  Joined  in  front  of 
him.  They  were  unimportant  words. 
He  was  short  and  fat,  and  the  young 
Duke  only  nodded  when  the  loquacious 
graybeard  said  he  was  Jack  Hewitt, 
manager  of  the  No.  4  Branch  of  the 
Stores. 

Then  Campion  stood  up,  and  the 
room  clapped  its  hands. 

"Just  one  more  match,"  said  the 
young  Duka  "I  don't  seem  to  get  go- 
ing." 

**Take  the  box,"  said  the  graybeard; 
but  the  young  Duke  wouldn't  think  of 
It.  He  puffed  at  his  pipe  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  out  it  went. 

The  subject  of  the  address  was  "Nat- 
ural Right"  Campion  started  quietly, 
with  easy  hand-action.  There  was 
nothing  new  in  his  denunciations  of 
persons  of  property,  but  the  soft  and 
musical  purr  of  his  voice  was  signifi- 
cant He  seemed  to  be  smiling  all  the 
time.  Even  the  young  Duke,  however, 
could  see  that  it  was  only  a  surface 
smile.  He  called  the  landlords  and 
plutocrats  thieves,  oppressors,  and  even 
murderers  of  the  poor,  without  the 
least  exertion.  The  young  Duke  began 
to  understand  that  all  he  had  said  so 
far  was  ancient  and  accepted  history 
with  him  and  his  audience. 

The  graybeard  grunted  "That's  so!" 
when  Campion  said  that  if  90  per  cent, 
of  England's  rich  men  were  hanged  to- 


morrow  morning  they   would  get   no 
more  than  their  deserts. 

"Either  they  or  their  fathers  have 
taken  the  money  out  of  your  pockets, 
or  mine,  or  our  fathers',  or  kept  what 
ought  to  have  come  into  our  pockets. 
They  starved  us  of  our  chances,  if  not 
of  bare  bread.  That's  the  plain  logic 
of  it"  And  then  all  at  once  he  turned 
and  crashed  his  fist  upon  the  table  by 
his  side. 

"Take  our  own  little  big-bug!"  he 
shouted.  "Now,  Just  let's  analyze  his 
biography  as  man  to  man." 

"He's  going  to  rub  it  into  the  young 
UA  what  I  told  you  about,"  whispered 
the  graybeard;  and  the  young  Duke 
nodded,  and  took  the  cold  pipe  from  his 
mouth. 

The  speaker  was  very  unfair  to  the 
young  Duke.  He  said  the  latter  was 
worthless  and  idle  and  wrapped  up  in 
his  pleasures,  and  had  no  more  sense 
of  natural  right  than  a  wolf. 
This  brought  on  the  crisis. 
"I'd  ask  nothing  better,  my  friends," 
cried  Campion,  with  glistening  face  (the 
room  was  hot),  "than  to  meet  him  and 
tell  him  what  I  think  of  him." 

The  young  Duke  raised  his  hand. 
"One  moment!"  he  exclaimed;  and 
very  politely  he  requested  the  men  in 
front  to  make  way  for  him.  "I'm  the 
chap  he  wants!"  he  explained.  "Oh, 
it's  all  right,"  he  said  to  an  astonished 
one;  and  to  another,  "I'm  on  your  side 
much  more  than  you  think,  if  you'll  ex- 
cuse my  saying  so." 

The  little  chairman  appealed  for  "or- 
der," and  was  evidently  disquieted.  A 
murmur  had  run  through  the  room. 

There  was  some  pushing  behind  the 
Duke,  whose  pleasant  smile  greatly 
helped  him  to  the  front.  "May  I  come 
up?"  he  asked  the  chairman  from  the 
foot  of  the  platform. 

The  chairman  and  Campion  had  ex- 
changed words.  With  folded  arms  the 
latter  had  watched  the  young  Duke's 
advance,  bis  brows  cut  with  wrlnklea 
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'Yee,  it's  him,  sure  enoagh/'  be  in- 
formed the  chairman,  who  seemed  then 
quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

*Tfii  coming/'  said  the  Duke  good- 
humoredly;  and  there  he  stood  by  the 
demagogue's  side. 
"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Campion,  to  interrupt 

you" he  began. 

But  he  got  no  farther.  Springing 
behind  him,  the  demagogue  lifted  his 
boot  into  the  small  of  the  Duke's  back 
and  charged  him  off  the  platform. 
''There  you  are!"  he  shouted  maniac- 
ally afterwards.  "When  Robert  Cam- 
pion says  a  thing  he  does  it,  duke  or 
no  duke.  I've  served  him  the  same  as 
his  father  served  me;  and  you  men 
who  cry  *Bhame!'  don*t  know  what 
you're  talking  about  If  he  requires 
any  more  of  it  I'm  ready!" 

He  folded  his  arms  again  and  glared 
defiance  at  every  one.  No  one  spoke 
while  the  young  Duke  returned  to  the 
platform.  There  was  much  Jostling  to 
get  to  the  front,  but  otherwise  a  silence 
that  could  be  felt 

The  young  Duke  had  damaged  his 
nose  on  a  man's  bald  head,  otherwise 
he  was  Just  as  before.  If  anything, 
he  was  even  braced  by  the  assault. 
As  a  hunter,  he  had  fallen  over  preci- 
pices and  been  picked  up  smiling  in 
spite  of  broken  bones.  It  was  scarcely 
a  six-foot  drop  to  the  man's  bald  head. 
Campion  set  himself  squarely  to  the 
young  Duke  this  second  time,  with  his 
clenched  fists  stifily  by  his  hips;  but 
the  young  Duke's  first  movement  was 
for  his  pocket-handkerchief.  His  pipe 
came  out  with  it  and  smashed  on  the 
floor.  He  picked  up  the  bits,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  as  he  viewed  them  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  slipped  them 
into  a  side-pocket  Then  he  wiped  the 
blood  from  his  nose  and  again  con- 
fronted the  demagogue. 

"On  my  honor  as  a  man,  Mr.  Cam- 
pion," he  said,  in  the  voice  of  one 
used  to  outdoor  talking  in  all  weathers, 
**you're  wrong  if  you  think  I  suppose 


I'm  bom  into  the  world  only  to  have  a 
good  time.  I'm  not  such  a  silly  fool. 
I  want  you  all  to  have  a  little  patience^ 
Ah,  excuse  me!" 

His    nose    needed    fresh    attention. 
While  he  ministered  to  it  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the   faces  of  the  crowd. 
They   numbered   about   two   hundred, 
and  positively  not  one  of  them  seemed 
inimical  to  him.    He  saw  ill-health  and 
even  want  on  some,  staring  disinter- 
ested-wonder and  downright  goodwill 
on  others.     But  there  was  nothing  like 
the  contempt  and  rage  which  had  Just 
now  flashed  in  the  demagogue's  eyes. 
And  then  he  felt  a  little  faint— not 
from  loss  of  blood,  nor  yet  shock,  bat 
from  something  better.     Twice  in  Cen- 
ti'al  Africa  he  had  been  the  lord  and 
master    of    hunting   expeditions    with 
.  scores  of  human  beings  dependent  upon 
him,  many  of  whom  had  died.    Bach 
time  he  had  had  horrible  sick  moments 
of  remorse  about  those  dead  and  dying 
ones.     The  same  kind  of  emotion  came 
to  him  now. 

The  chairman,  who  had  felt  unequal 
to  his  chair  since  the  disturbance  be- 
gan, timidly  ventured  a  suggestion. 

"Shall  we  end  the  meeting?"  he  asked 
at  random. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  young  Duke,  "of 
course  not."  He  again  faced  the  dema- 
gogue, whose  nervous  agitation  was 
distressing  to  see.  "I  won't  interrupt 
things  either.  '  All  I  wish  to  do  is  to 
apologize  to  you,  Mr.  Campion,  for  any- 
thing my  father  may  have  done  in  an 
unworthy  moment.  We  all  have  them, 
you  know.  But — ^this  nose  of  mine 
beats  me.      Good-night,  gentlemen." 

He  sprang  the  handkerchief  to  his 
face  again.  The  "Oood-night,  gentle- 
men," was  rather  muflSed.  It  carried 
pretty  well,  however,  and  the  laugh  in 
his  eyes  carried  even  farther. 

As  he  Jumped  from  the  platform  the 
crowd  clapped.  Ere  he  was  out  of  the 
room  the  applause  was  as  loud  as  Cam- 
pion's own  welcome  half-an-hour  ago. 
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He  might  have  had  honorable  escort 
to  the  street  If  he -had  waited  for  it; 
bat  he  took  the  stairs  two  and  three 
at  a  time,  and  was  down  first.  In  the 
<K>rridor  below  he  met  a  policeman. 

"Is  the  Duke  of  Kelver  up  there?" 
asked  the  man  sharply. 

"No,"  said  the  young  Duke;  "he's 
here.  I*m  the  chap.  Get  along  back. 
Theyll  do  very  well  by  themselves. 
Besides,  I  want  you." 

The  constable  had  his  instincts  like 
another.  He  saluted  the  Duke,  and 
hoped  he  was  not  seriously  hurt. 

"Not  hurt  at  all.  There,  listen  to 
""em!    Gome  along." 

A  youth  had  cried  from  the  stairs, 
"The  Duke^s  a  bit  of  all  right!"  and  the 
Duke  laughed  ae  if  he  quite  liked  to 
hear  his  praises  thus  sung. 

He  took  the  constable  by  the  arm, 
and  they  passed  into  the  street  It  was 
an  unimportant  street,  without  shops. 
The  square  lamp  over  the  door,  with 
the  black  letters  "CJo-operatlve  Hall" 
on  the  lamp,  was  at  that  hour  its  chief 
object  of  interest 

"Jufit  tell  me  something  about  our 
friend  Campion,"  he  said  when  they 
were  on  the  pavement. 

There  wae  a  side  street  three  paces 
on;  and,  still  master  of  his  companion, 
the  Duke  steered  him  down  that  way. 

The  constable  was  not  quite  easy  in 
his  mind,  but  the  young  Duke's  mag- 
netic influences  continued  to  work  upon 
him.      He  had  three  worthy  stripes  on 
his  arm,  testifying  to  his  Intelligence: 
nevertheless,  he  did  not  readily  grasp 
the  Duke's  point  of  view.       He  was 
more  anxious  to  see  the  Duke  safely  to 
the  Kelver  Hotel. 
But  that  wouldn't  do  at  all. 
"Where  does  he  live?    How  does  he 
live?    He  isn't  level-headed,  and  men 
like  that  need  to  be  looked  after.    I 
understand  he's  married.      Where  does 
he  live,  man?" 

"Your  Qrace,"  said  the  constable  to 
this  compound  bombardment  of  ques- 


tions,  "I'm  afraid  he's  a  bad  lot  at 
home.      He  lives  in  Park  Street,  No. 
14." 
"Where's  that?    How  far  off." 
"About  five  minutes  from  here,  your 
Grace." 

"Then  take  me  there.    And  tell  me 
all  you  know  on  the  way." 

The  constable's  knowledge  was  not 
great      There  was  a  deal  of  crying  in 
No.  14.  at  times,  he  said,  and  Mrs.  Cam- 
pion had  the  look  of  a  hunted  woman. 
The  neighbors  hadn't  the  same  opinion 
of  Campion  as  the  men  who  listened  to 
his  tongue  in  places  like  the  Co-opera- 
tive Hall.      Ah,  yes!  come  to  think  of 
it,  he  had  heard  that  several  weeks' 
rent    was    owing.      They    might    get 
turned  out  any  day. 
"He  doesn't  drink?"  asked  the  Duke. 
"No,  sir,"  replied  the  constable;  and. 
yielding    to    facetiousness,    he   added, 
"His  spouf  s  of  the  dry  kind.      This  is 
the  street,  your  Grace,  and  here's  No. 
14." 

The  young  Duke  gripped  his  arm. 
"Good-night,  officer,  and  thank  you,"  he 
said.  "Your  name,  please?  Hannaway! 
Thanks.  I'll  remember.  And  you 
might  go  and  tell  my  man  to  get  the 
car  ready.  I'll  be  with  him  directly." 
He  tapped  gently  at  the  door  as  the 
constable  moved  away.  He  tapped 
again,  and  then  it  opened  a  few  inches, 
and  a  woman  asked  who  he  was. 

"A  friend  of  your  husband's,  if  you 
are  Mrs.  Campion,"  said  the  Duke. 
The  door  opened  wider.  It  let  straight 
upon  a  poorly  furnished  parlor,  with  a 
gas-jet  in  the  middle  of  the  room  only 
Just  alight 

"Is  anything  the  matter  with  him?" 
asked  the  woman  anxiously. 

"Oh  no,  no,  no,"  replied  the  young 
Duke  with  vigorous  cheerfulness.  "Do 
let  me  in  for  a  moment  There's  no 
harm  in  telling  you  I'm  the  Duke  of 
Kelver,  I  hope?" 

Mrs.  Campion  stepped  back  and 
turned  up  the  gas;  and  the  I]iuke  en- 
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tered  without  permission,  and  pushed 
the  door  behind  him.  He  laid  his  cap 
on  the  table  and  wished  to  shake  hands. 
But  Mrs.  Campion  didn't  seem  equal  to 
the  ordeal.  She  looked  frightened. 
Her  face  was  very  white  and  thin,  and 
there  were  dark  curves  under  her  eyes. 
She  clasped  her  hands  in  front  of  her 
and  bore  herself  like  one  used  to 
blows  and  expecting  another. 

The  Duke  drew  a  deep  breath.  He 
noticed  everything:  the  threadbare 
floorcloth,  the  worthless  and  scanty 
furniture,  and,  chief  of  all,  the  poor 
woman's  open  dread  of  him. 

"I  have  only  come  to  pay  a  debt  long 
due  to  your  husband,  Mrs.  Campion," 
he  said.  "Please  trust  me.  I 
haven't  been  in  England  a  week,  and 
until  yesterday  I  didn't  know  about 
things.      May  I  use  your  ink:?" 

An  ink-bottle  and  a  pen  were  on  the 
mantelpiece.  The  Duke  helped  him- 
self to  them  and  drew  a  chair  to  the  ta- 
ble. He  was  glad  that  he  had  a 
cheque-book  with  him;  and,  producing 
it,  he  opened  it  immediately. 

**I  don't  know  what  he'd  do  to  me  if 
he  found  me  here,  Mrs.  Campion,"  he 
said  with  a  smile,  resolutely  forced, 
yet  a  fine  specimen  of  its  kind;  "but 
I'm  going  to  chance  it." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  sir?" 
whispered  the  woman. 
"Let  me  do  it  first,"  said  he. 
He  dashed  off  an  order  to  pay  Uobert 
Campion  one  thousand  pounds,  signed 
his  name,  and  handed  the  wet  slip  to 
the  demagogue's  wife. 

"There,  Mrs.  Campion,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  consider  that  it  puts  things  right, 
but  I  do  hope  and  pray  he  will  take 
it  as  a  sincere  attempt  from  one  gen- 
eration to  atone  a  little  for  the  wrong 
done  in  a  previous  generation.  And 
tell  him  this,  Mrs.  Campion,  that  If  he 
destroys  it  I'll  double  it.  Tell  him 
1*11  come  and  do  it  to  his  face  here  if 
the  cheque  isn't  cashed  within  the 
week.      And  tell  him  this  also,  that  I 

Ohombera'K  Joanul. 


Shall  think  all  the  better  of  him  if  he's 
as  much  a  Socialist  this  time  to-morrow 
as  he  is  to-night  But  of  course  he 
will  be.      I  oughtn't  to  have  said  that. 

I  beg  his Hello!" 

The  demagogue  himself  was  in  the 
room.  The  meeting  at  the  CoH>perative 
Hall  had  ended  rather  abruptly  after 
the  Duke's  flight.  He  had  come 
stealthily  down  the  street,  and  stopped 
outside  to  listen  until  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  heard  enough.  That  wisp 
of  hair  divided  his  forehead  like  a 
black  line. 

"Robert!"  cried  his  wife,  rushing  to 
him  with  the  cheque. 

His  eyes  were  very  wild  when  he  en- 
tered, and  they  were  still  so  when  he 
turned  them  from  the  cheque  towards 
the  young  Duke. 

"This  is  rough  luck!"  whispered  the 
young  Duke,  again  forcing  a  smile.  "I 
hoped  I'd  get  it  all  over  long  before  you 
came  home,  Mr.  Campion.  Br — I  must 
make  a  bolt  for  it.  I'm  glad  the  ta- 
ble's between  us,  so  far." 

It  was  graceful  comedy,  or  the  pre- 
tence of  it,  on  the  Duke's  part.  He 
was  unquestionably  anxious,  however, 
to  be  off.  More,  he  reached  the  door 
unobstructed.  JRut  he  did  not  make 
his  bolt  quite  so  precipitately. 

The  demagogue  had  collapsed  upon  a 
ohair  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
liands. 

"Robert,  thank  him:  It's  noble  of 
him!"  whispered  his  wife. 

It  was  this  that  made  the  young 
Duke  pause.  He  returned,  and  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  put  his  hand  on  the 
demagogue's  shoulder. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
that  would  have  touched  harder  hearts 
than  the  demag<>gue's,  "we're  not  quits 
yet.  Don't  think  that  Good-nigtat, 
and  believe  me  if  I  say,  '6od  keep  you 
both!*  I'm  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
ones  in  some  things,  though  folks 
wouldn't  suppose  it" 
He  wa«  gone  the  next  moment. 

C.  Bdwardes. 


l^he  Spirit  of  the  Atlas. 
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The  atlas  always  remains  at  the  end 
of  t2he  long  trail.    He  whose  health  Is 
broken,  his  resources  crippled,  or  his 
home  duties  so  exacting  as  to  prevent 
him  from  once  more  seeking  the  peace 
of  God  on  the  mountain-tops,  or  beside 
the  roaring  river,  or  in  the  embrace  of 
the  gloomy  Jungle,  has  still  left  to  him 
the  solace  of  an  atlas,  with  magic  mem- 
ories that  breathe  life  and  perspective 
into  its  colored  flatness.    The  pale  blue 
spaces  are  transformed  into  silken  seas 
that    dandle    strange    craft    beneath 
brazen    skies,    or    into    mountains    of 
green  water  that  rush  like  slavering 
wolves  on  the  sides  of  some  doomed 
tramp  overdue  at  Lloyd's,  a  pawn  in 
the   game  of   those   who   gamble   on 
men's    lives.    The    herring-bone   sym- 
bol that  marks  a  range  of  mountains 
brings    back    the    vision    of    arduous 
climbs  in  sun  or  snow.    His  eye  fol- 
lows the  wormlike  course  of  streams  in 
British  Columbia,  and  once  again  he 
hears  the  roar  of  falls  and  his  feet 
slip  at  treacherous  fords,  and  his  hand 
plays  the  big  trout  round  the  pool  back 
of  the  green  boulder.    His  finger  rests 
on  the  tiny  circle  which  marks  some 
Eastern  city,  and  once  more  the  babel 
of  bazaars  and  the  shrill  call  from  tiled 
minarets  reach  his  ears,  once  more  he 
sees  the  shambling  camels,  the  veiled 
women  hurrying  like  shadows  through 
the  gateways;  once  more  he  smells  the 
myrrh  and  spices,  and  even  odors  less 
pleasing,  but  part  of  retrospect.      The 
north-eastern  sweep  of  Prussia  coast- 
line that  hedges  the  half-frozen  Baltic 
recalls  sledging  parties  on  gray  winter 
afternoons  and   the  homeward  tramp 
over  crisp  snows,  with  the  sad  ftoitl:- 
honk  of  wild  geese  far  overhead.    How 
different  to  his  eye  is  the  message  of 
the  blue  curve  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
its  crystal  water  broken  by  the  leap  of 
silvery  tarpon  or  the  crash  of  falling 
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rays!  As  his  finger  traces  the  coast- 
line of  Venezuela,  halting  at  the 
sub-baked  port  of  La  Buaira  or  off 
the  verdant  shore  of  Trinidad, 
bathed  in  Orinoco  mud,  he  pants  for 
air. 

I  suppose  that  every  traveller  has  his 
favorite  maps,  and  for  myself  none 
takes  precedence  T)f  that  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  two  spots  bring  back  wonder- 
ful, though  very  different,  memories. 
One  of  these  is  the  little  splash  of  blue 
that  marks  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  once 
more,  as  I  watch  -it,  I  am  on  the  moon- 
lit roof  of  a  Franciscan  Casa  Nova  at 
Tiberias,  looking  down  on  the  silver 
mirror  of  the  sacred  lake  and  lending 
only  an  indifferent  ear  to  the  crooning 
reminiscences  of  a  gentle  soul  of  a  lay 
brother  whose  simple  lot  is  cast  amid 
the  holy  places.  An  old  gray  heron 
flaps  across  the  disc  of  the  moon, 
croaking  on  its  way  towards  Magdala, 
and  other  sound  is  there  none,  save  the 
regular  plash  of  oars  somewhere  round 
an  angle  of  the  walls,  reminding  one 
that  Peter  and  Andrew  are  still  busy 
with  their  nets. 

How  different  a  vision  is  conjured 
up  by  the  little  ring  Just  below  the  cen- 
tipedal  diagram  of  the  Caucasus, 
marked  Tiflis!  What  a  turmoil  of  rag- 
ing Tartars  dominated  by  Cossack  pa- 
trols, giants  who  carry  Russia's  majesty 
In  their  belts,  wherewith  to  bend  the 
insurgent  peasants — the  Georgians, 
Armenians,  Kurds,  and  Persians — ^to 
the  will  of  the  Little  Father!  These, 
with  Lazes,  Jews,  Mongols,  and  wihat 
not,  chaffer  and  wrangle  in  seventy 
languages!  The  finger  wanders  thence 
along  the  perforated  line  denoting  rail- 
road to  the  decaying  port  of  Batoum, 
once  the  rendezvous  of  a  hundred  tank- 
ers, which  drained  the  petroleum  of 
Baku  for  transport  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but    long  since  reduced   by   an 
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abortive    revolution  to  the    status    of 
Hawthome*8  Salem. 

Eastern  Asia  has  Its  memories  also, 
and  the  next  map  but  one  brings  back 
to  me  a  little  verandah  giving  on  the 
mighty  fabric  of  Gunung  Salak,  the 
sleeping  volcano  that  over-shadows  the 
fairyland  of  the  Bultenzoorg  gardens  In 
the  narrow  Isle  of  Java.  A  mile  and  a 
half  the  burning  mountain  rears  Its 
smoking  crest  above  a  little  tumbling 
river,  In  which  native  women  croon 
over  the  gaudy  mronga  out  of  which 
they  beat  the  water  with  large  stones. 
The  feathery  palms,  dwindling  In  per- 
spective so  as  to  look  no  more  than 
the  green  plumage  of  a  parrakeet,  cling 
to  Its  sides  until  they  can  no  longer 
breathe  In  the  rarer  atmosphere,  then 
fall  despairingly  away,  leaving  the 
giant  bareheaded  In  the  golden  sunrise. 
The  enchanted  tenant  of  the  balcony  Is 
held  spell-bound.  He  does  not  notice 
the  geckoes  that  flash  up  and  down  the 
wall,  nor  does  he  even  hear  the  loud 
droning  of  the  carpenter-bees  at  work 
beneath  his  feet  He  has  eyes  only 
for  the  growing  glory  which  Is  creep- 
ing down  the  timbered  flanks  of 
Salak  to  Incarnadine  the  flimsy  roofs 
of  bamboo  villages  on  the  foothills. 
Then  a  little  shower  comes  to  break 
his  dream,  comes  seemingly  out  of  the 
fathomless  blue,  hanging  bracelets  of 
pearls  on  the  outstretched  wrists  of 
gaunt  trees,  aiid  for  a  moment  blotting 
out  the  radiant  landscape  In  a  fairy 
mist. 

Another  map  I  love  well  Is  that  of 
North  America.  As  my  eyes  roam 
over  Its  eight  million  square  miles  com- 
pressed Into  a  partl-colored  diagram 
six  Inches  square,  I  recall  many  an  un- 
forgotten  scene  In  the  Rockies,  among 
the  greener  mountains  of  Carolina,  on 
the  desolate  keys  of  Florida,  along  the 
parched  plains  of  Texas  and  Arizona. 
Then  they  are  drawn  to  a  little  Island 
oti  the  coast  of  California,  and  once 
again  I  find  myself  drifting  over  the 


enchanting  sea-gardens  of  Catallna* 
floating,  as  In  an  airship,  over  tangled 
pastures  In  which  flshes  of  brilliant 
hue  loom  on  their  errand  of  rapine 
amid  gorgeous  sea-flowers.  Here,  in 
very  truth,  Is  God's  Garden  of  Sleep. 
No  dust  lies  on  its  winding  paths.  No 
voice  trembles  in  Its  groves  and  thick- 
ets. The  blooms  that  deck  Its  carpet 
have  no  scent  A  movement  with 
the  oar  sets  a  current  In  motion  which 
parts  the  curtain  of  kelp,  disclosing  the 
trousseau  of  chiffon  and  chenille  In 
which  the  mermaids  love  to  deck  them- 
selves for  their  marriage  with  the  dead. 
The  light  seems  polarized,  mystic,  won- 
derful, and  the  sun*s  rays  are  caught 
and  flashed  back  by  golden  flshes  and 
by  the  lovely  shell  of  the  abalone. 
Beauty  without  noise  Is  rare  anywhere^ 
and  nowhere  more  rare  than  In  Amer- 
ica. 

From  Catallna  to  Lake  Tahoe  on  my 
map  is  a  distance  of  a  fraction  of  an 
inch,  though  in  reality  the  connection 
involves  one  In  some  hours  of  sea 
travel  and  two  days  and  nights  In  the 
train.  Tahoe,  a  dream-lake,  mirrors 
four  thousand  feet  of  snow-capi>ed  sier- 
ras in  its  two  thousand  of  deepest  opal- 
escence, now  green,  now  blue,  now 
gray,  like  the  eyes  of  S  win  burners 
lady.  All  about  the  lake  Is  a  silent 
witchery  that  works  in  the  blood  after 
time  has  done  Its  cruel  best  to  dim  the 
beauty  of  it  Towering  pines  stand 
like  grim  sentinels  along  its  shores, 
and,  helped  by  the  soft  winds  from  the 
Paclflc,  strew  their  needles  on  the 
earth  for  the  little  ground-squirrels  to 
play  at  hide-and-seek  on.  The  peace 
of  this  sweet  lake  of  the  sierras  is  holy. 
It  is  a  silent  benediction.  It  is  the 
kind  of  peace  that  made  Thoreau  won- 
der whj',  with  Mother  Nature  to  turn 
to,  men  should  worry  so  seriously  over 
the  little  things  of  life. 

Such  and  other  comforts  the  old  atlas 
brings  at  the  end  of  our  travels,  ani 
he  who  cannot  read  sucli  golden  mem- 
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ories  Into  its  projections  is  like  Sir  Fop- 
ling  Flatter,  to  whom  every  place  oat- 
side  of  Hyde  Park  was  the  desert,  or 

Th«  Oatlotk. 


Sydney  Smith,  who  held  that  a  life 
lived  out  of  London,  was  a  life  mis- 
spent. 

F.  Q,  Aflalo, 


THE  ISSUES  OF 

By  the  Chancbllob 

There  are  ominoas  signs  that  we  may 
l>e  approaching  one  of  the  greatest  Cou- 
stitatlonal  struggles  waged  in  this 
country  for  over  250  years.  If  the 
struggle  comes,  it  Is  a  subject  for 
gratifica'tion  that  it  should  arise  over  a 
measure  which  probably  raises,  in  a 
clearer  and  more  decisive  fashion  than 
any  other  legislative  proposal  within 
living  memory,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  that  divide  Liberalism 
from  Toryism.  There  is  the  question 
of  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  Should 
taxation  be  used  as  a  means  of  arti- 
ficially raising  prices  so  as  to  enrich  a 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
population?  I  observe  that  this  week 
the  "Times"  dwells  upon  the  advantage 
of  keeping  up  the  prices  of  wheat  in 
this  country  in  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, and  as  experience  proves  that  the 
landlords  constituted  the  only  agricul- 
tural class  that  profited  by  that  expe- 
dient when  it  was  tried  before.  It 
means  that  the  cost  of  living  is  to  be 
permanently  enhanced  for  over  forty 
millions  of  people  in  order  to  benefit  :i 
group  of  persons  who  barely  number  a 
few  thousands.  The  frantic  efforts 
made  by  the  Tariff  Reformers  to  defeat 
the  Budget  prove  that  they  at  any  rate 
are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  when  it 
has  become  law  it  will  make  it  much 
more  difficult  for  any  succeeding  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  through  the  great 
operation  which  Protectionists  have  in 
contemplation  for  passing  on  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  from  the  banking  ac- 
counts of  the  rich  to  the  bread  and 
meat  of  the  multitude. 

That    is    not   the   only    fiscal    issue 
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raised  by  the  Budget.  There  are  oth- 
ers of  equal  importance.  Should  tax- 
ation be  borne  by  those  who  can  best 
afford  to  bear  it  or  by  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay?  Should  it  fall  on 
the  necessaries  or  on  the  superfluities 
of  life?  Most  momentous  question  of 
all,  has  the  time  not  arrived  for  the 
State  to  call  to  a  reckoning  those  who 
have  secured  valuable  monopolies  at 
the  expense  of  the  community,  and  too 
often  abused  those  monopolies  to  its 
detriment?  And  when  you  come  to  the 
purposes  to  which  the  State  ought  to 
devote  its  revenues,  should  not  the  na- 
tional resources  be  charged  with  the 
avoidance  and  prevention  of  unmerited 
poverty  and  distress?  Lastly,  has  the 
State  no  responsibilities  for  the  organ- 
ized development  of  the  neglected 
wealth  of  the  land?  All  these  fertile 
and  suggestive  questions  are  raised  by 
this  year's  Budget.  As  a  constitutional 
conflict  between  Lords  and  Commons 
is,  having  regard  to  the  events  of  the 
last  few  years,  inevitable  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  I  think  it  is  well  it  should 
be  flnally  and  definitely  challenged  over 
a  proposal,  or  rather  a  series  of  propos- 
als, which  embodies  so  much  of  the 
Liberal  plan  for  dealing  with  the  so- 
cial problems  which  confront  states- 
manship throughout  the  world. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  projects  are 
not  a  part  of  the  Budget  upon  which 
the  Lords  will  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce. But  personally  I  look  on  the 
Budget  as  a  part  only  of  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  fiscal  and  social  reform 
—the  setting  up  of  a  great  Insurance 
scheme  for  the  unemployed,  and  for 
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the  sick  and  infirm,  tlie  creation, 
through  the  Development  Bill,  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  regeneration  of  rural 
life.  All  these  constitute  as  essential 
and  vital  parts  of  the  Budget  as  the 
taxation  of  ground  values  and  the  im- 
position of  a  super-tax. 

The  mistake  made   by   the   Liberal 
Government  of  1894.  will   not  be  re- 
peated.     Sir  William  Harcourfs  great 
financial  proposals  raised  a  huge  rev- 
enue for   the   State,   but  it  was   not 
hypothecated  by  the  author  and  his  col- 
leagues to  any  specific  purpose.      The 
result  was  that  when  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment came  into  power  they  reaped  the 
abundant  harvest  sown  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  and  proceeded  to  squander  it 
on  the  most  reckless  and  wasteful  en- 
terprises.   The  very  first  year  two  mil- 
lions of  the  yield  was  voted  practically 
to  arrest  the  decline  in  landlords'  in- 
comes due  to  the  fall  in  agricultural 
rents.    That  sum  soon  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landowning  class.       It 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  a  well- 
conceived  plan  for  aiding  and  improv- 
ing agriculture,  for  assisting  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  holdings,  for  improv- 
ing rural  transport  and  organizing  co- 
operation, so  as  to  help  farmers,  great 
and  small,  to  bring  their  produce  to 
market  under  conditions  which  would 
enable  them   to  compete  successfully 
with  the  foreigner,  for  the  endowment 
of    scientific    research    in    agriculture, 
and  for  the  training  of  the  population 
engaged  on  the  soil.  Had  that  use  been 
made  of  the  £2,000,000  expended  under 
the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  not  merely 
would  the  agricultural  community  have 
derived  a  hundred  times  as  much  bene- 
fit as  they  have  ever  received  from  that 
barren   grant   towards   rates,   but  the 
nation  as  a  whole  would  have  profited 
in  the  enrichment  of  its  land.    It  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  even  the  landlords 
themselves  would  have  now  been  deriv- 
ing much  more  advantage,  direct  as 
well  as  indirect,  from  such  an  enlight- 


ened expenditure  than  from  the  crude 
dole  so  precipitately  and  unintelligently 
handed  over  to  them  out  of  the  yield  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  Budget  taxes. 
What  was  done  with  the  balance  of 
that  yield?  Can  any  one  point  to  one 
useful  national  enterprise  promoted  by 
it? 

What  was  left  after  the  landlords 
had  enjoyed  the  first  cut  was  frittered 
away  over  futile  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments.     How  futile  that  expenditure 
was   the   South   African   war  demon- 
strated to  the  world.      It  was  part  of 
my  plan  in  raising  a  revenue  for  the 
urgent  national  needs  of  the  hour  to 
raise  it  by  means  which  in  succeeding 
years  would  grow  Into  a  substantial 
and  a  swelling  surplus.      It  was  also 
part  of  the  same  plan  that  this  surplus 
should  be  earmarked  from  the  outset, 
in  so  far  as   the  declaration   of  the 
Government  could  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject, to  ends  which  might  in  themselves 
be  beneficent  and  fruitful  That  Is  why 
I  devoted  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
what  would  have  been  even  otherwise 
an  overburdened  Budget  statement,  to 
an   elaboration  of  the  schemes  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government  for  social  re- 
form and  national  development. 

The  Protectionist  Party  in  this  coun- 
try are  more  alarmed  about  these 
schemes  than  about  our  methods  of 
taxation.  They  recognize  that  these 
plans  when  matured  will  appreciably 
increase  the  bank  balance  of  Liberal- 
ism. For  that  reason,  even  ^f  the 
Budget  goes  through,  I  predict  that  an- 
other concerted  effort  will  be  made  to 
rouse  a  fresh  naval  or  military  panic, 
so  as  to  rush  the  Government  into  the 
criminal  extravagance  of  unnecessary 
armaments  on  land  and  sea.  A  suc- 
cessful agitation  of  that  kind  would 
bankrupt  social  reform,  and  the  enor- 
mous advantage  which  would  other- 
wise be  gained  by  means  of  the  Budget 
surplus  would  be  completely  •  thrown 
away.      Nothing  would  be  left  for  our 
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pains  bat  the  bare  taxes.  So  there  will 
be  the  asaal  crop  of  rumors  about  Ger- 
man plans  and  preparations.  We  know 
now  how  little  foundation  existed  for 
the  last  scare.  In  the  light  of  estab- 
lished facta  the  March  fright  which 
shook  Britain  and  convulsed  the  Colo- 
nies looks  rather  foolish.  Mr.  Balfour's 
twenty-flve  German  "Dreadnoughts" 
in  1912  have,  for  the  moment,  disap- 
peared from  the  stage.  The  sensational 
drama  of  a  foreign  invasion  has  ceased 
to  draw.  It  is  not  now  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Tory  Party  to  dwell  too 
much  on  the  "grave  national  emer- 
gency" whilst  the  country  sees  them 
fighting  with  grim  tenacity  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  contributing 
a  penny  towards  the  fund  which  the 
Government  are  raising  to  meet  it. 
But  when  the  taxes  are  established,  the 
Tory  members  will  strive  to  divert 
their  produce  from  the  channel  of  fruit- 
ful reform,  which  may  win  gratitude 
for  the  party  which  initiates  it,  to  the 
barren  waste  which  ends  in  popular 
disappointment  and  national  restless- 
ness or  even  disaster.  Liberals  will 
have  themselves  to  blame  if  they  lack 
:!::  perspicacity  and  firmness  to  resist 
these  manufactured  cries  of  national 
danger. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  schemes  of 
social  reform  will  not  end  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  system  of 
insurance.  The  Budget  has  revealed 
the  intensity  and  the  universality  of 
the  Interest  taken  in  the  land  question 
in  this  country.  It  affects  not  merely 
every  cUua,  but  every  industry.  My 
opinion  as  to  the  feeling  in  the  country 
on  this  eubject  is  not  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  the  result  of  the  Bermondsey 
election.  We  have  had  five  bye-elec- 
tions since  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 
They  all  showed  a  majority  of  voters 
for  the  Budget,  and  Bermondsey  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  And  if  a  com- 
parison is  instituted  between  the  ante- 
Budget  and  the  post-Budget  contests,  it 


will  reveal  a  startling  change  in  the 
electoral  prospects  of  Lil>eralism.  Ber- 
mondsey may  perhaps  indicate  that  the 
London  democracy  has  not  up  to  the 
present  grasped  the  importance  of  the 
land  question  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
rest  of  Britain.  A  rational  land  sys- 
tem lies  at  the  very  root  of  national 
well-being.  Liberalism  will  commit  one 
of  the  most  fatal  blunders  of  its  career 
if  it  allows  this  question  to  rest  until 
it  is  settled.  The  real  meaning  of 
the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  Budget 
is  that  the  country  has  risen  in  revolt 
against  the  land  monopoly.  It  has  im- 
poverished our  rural  districts,  it  has 
driven  old  industries  away  from  our 
villages,  and  has  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  ones;  it  has  emptied 
the  Highlands,  and  scattered  the  ro- 
bust population  from  which  flowed  the 
most  splendid  material  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
It  has  cramped  the  natural,  healthy 
growth  of  our  towns.  Streets  which 
might  have  been  filled  with  real  homes, 
affording  ample  breathing  space  to  re- 
store the  energies  of  our  laboring  pop- 
ulation, in  all  ranks  of  life,  have  been 
crushed  into  airless  blocks  of  unsightly 
buildings  which  are  the  eye-sore  of  our 
great  cities  and  a  danger  to  civilization. 
Traders,  manufacturers,  professional 
men,  business  men,  builders  and  work- 
men in  town  and  country,  have  long 
been  smouldering  with  disaffection 
against  this  oppression  of  landlordism, 
and  with  the  Budget  their  discontent 
has  burst  into  fiame.  If  Liberalism 
leaves  the  matter  there  and  does  not 
substitute  some  more  rational  system, 
it  must  Inevitably  suffer  for  its  lack 
of  courage  and  foresight. 

The  Budget  campaign  must  be  the 
beginning  and  not  the  end  of  the  Lib- 
eral effort  in  land  reform.  The  intel- 
ligent foreigner  who  supplies  the  Tariff 
Reform  party  with  ideas  has  foreseen 
that  the  British  democracy  are  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  the  conditions 
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under  which  land  is  now  owned  and 
managed.  He  has  therefore  pressed 
'  ui>on  his  leaders — and  has  met  with 
some  measure  of  acceptance — ^a  scheme 
of  State  purchase.  But  the  success 
of  such  a  scheme  must  necessarily  de- 
pend on  the  price  paid  for  the  land.  If 
the  extravagant  prices  which  have 
hitherto  accompanied  every  acquisition 
of  land  for  public  or  industrial  pur- 
poses are  to  rule  in  future,  the  peasant 
proprietary  of  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  is 
doomed  to  a  subsidized  insolvency. 
The  new  State  valuation  must  be  the 
basis  for  all  plans  of  communal  pur- 
chase. On  this  basis  municipalities 
ought  to  buy  the  land  which  is  essen- 

Tbe  Nation. 


tial  to  the  devel(H;>ment  of  their 
towns.  And  the  State  could  also  buy 
up  land  necessary  to  the  policy  of  re- 
creating rural  life  in  Britain.  We  are 
pledging  credit  to  the  extent  of  some 
scores  of  millions  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  Ireland  a  fresh  start  in  Ufe, 
freed  from  the  crippling  influences  of 
landlordism.  Is  nothing  to  be  done  for 
Britain?  The  Budget  has  excited  a 
real  hope  in  the  breast  of  the  people  as 
to  the  answer  which  the  Liberal  Party 
are  prepared  at  last  to  give  to  that 
question.  The  future  of  Lil>eralism 
depends  on  the  courage  and  the  firm- 
ness with  which  the  party  faces  the 
task  of  realizing  that  hope. 

DoPid  Lloyd  Q^orge, 


\ 


PRINCE  ITO. 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
great  work  of  abolishing  feudalism  in 
Japan,  restoring  the  administrative  au- 
thority to  the  Sovereign,  and  leading 
the  long  isolated  Japanese  Empire  into 
the  comity  of  nations,  was  planned  and 
consummated  by  some  50  men,  among 
whom  the  most  prominent  place  be- 
longs to  Prince  Ito. 

Bom  on  September  2, 1841,  in  the  fam- 
ily of  a  humble  Samurai  of  the  Choshu 
fief,  Hirobumi  Ito  had  no  adventitious 
aid  of  fortune  or  lineage  to  help"  him 
along  the  path  to  fame.  He  was 
merely  an  inconspicuous  unit  among 
a  crowd  of  youths  whose  attention  was 
drawn  to  politics  by  the  grave  vicissi- 
tudes that  threatened  their  country 
on  the  eve  of  the  M>e%ii  era.  If  luck 
can  be  said  to  have  aided  him  at  all, 
it  was  in  placing  him  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  Japan  ever  produced,  Torajiio 
Yoshida.  By  this  instructor  the  extra- 
ordinary abilities  of  the  youth  were 
recognized,  and  soon  his  name  came  to 
be  associated  with  that  of  Kaoru 
Inouye  (now  Marquis  Inouye)  as  the 


two  most  promising  Samurai  of  their 
generation.  Inouye  was  six  years  Ito's 
senior,  but  there  sprang  up  between 
the  two  a  friendship  which  lasted  with- 
out the  slightest  interruption  until 
death  separated  them.  It  was  with 
Inouye  that  Ito  made  his  adventurous 
journey  to  England  in  1863  which  was 
related  in  The  Times  of  Dec.  25,  1901, 
when  he  revisited  this  country  under 
very  different  conditions.  Recalled  to 
Japan  by  the  Shimonoseki  complication, 
which  resulted  from  the  action  of 
Choshu  batteries  in  firing  upon  foreign 
vessels,  Ito  and  Inouye  made  their  way 
secretly  to  the  British  Legation  in  To- 
kio.  They  had  already  entreated  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  to  delay  the  punitive 
expedition  then  on  the  verge  of  setting 
out  from  Yokohama'  against  the 
Choshu  fief.  Sir  Rutherford  had  not 
only  consented,  but  he  then  detailed  a 
British  frigate  to  carry  the  two  men 
to  Shimonoseki  in  order  that,  from  the 
text  of  their  own  observations  in  Eng- 
land, they  might  preach  the  madness 
of  entering  the  lists  against  the  West 
in  arms.    They  failed,  and  in  the  se- 
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quel  Inouye  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  conseryatlve  section  of  bis  clans' 
men,  wbJle  ito  had  to  He  in  conceal- 
ment Bnt  wiser  counsels  ultimately 
prevailed,  and  Ito  very  soon  found  him- 
self performing  important  duties  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Kido,  the  liberal 
leader  of  the  Oboshu  flef. 

In  1868,  at  the  early  nge  of  27,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Oouncillor 
of  State,  and  thenceforth  his  name 
stands  prominently  recorded  on  every 
important  page  of  bis  country's  his- 
tory. .  At  first  his  genius  seemed  to  in- 
cline toward  enterprises  for  the  mate- 
rial development  of  his  country.  The 
building  of  railways  was  inaugurated 
under  bis  auspices  and  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties.  But  soon  he  took 
a  leading  position  in  finance,  and,  after 
a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1870, 
lie  organized  a  national  bank  system  in 
Japan,  while  at  the  same  time  assisting 
prominently  in  the  complicated  and  ar- 
duous financial  adjustments  entailed  by 
the  abolition  of  feudalism.  In  1881  be 
emerged  with  much  enhanced  prestige 
from  a  Cabinet  crisis  which  preceded 
the  announcement  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, to  take  effect  ten  years  later, 
and  immediately,  in  conjunction  with 
Kaoru  Inouye  and  Masayoshi  Matsu- 
kata  (now  Marquis  Matsukata),  he  set 
himself  to  devi.se  methods  for  raising 
the  courtry  from  the  slough  of  a  de- 
preciated flat  currency  and  for  restor- 
ing specie  payments. 

At  the  time  of  the  achievement  of 
this  great  task  in  the  autumn  of  1885, 
Ito  had  Juflt  returned  from  China.  He 
had  been  despatched  thither  by  his 
Sovereign  with  plenary  powers  to  ne- 
gotiate a  solution  of  the  Korean  prob- 
lem, which  threatened  to  cause  a  rup- 
ture of  peaceful  relations  between  the 
two  Empires  of  the  Far  Bast.  This 
mission  he  accomplished  with  6clat  for 
the  Oonvention  of  Tien-tsin,  signed  by 
him  and  Li  Hung-chang,  contained  a 
clause  virtually  placing  Japan  on  the 


same  footing  as  China  in  the  Peninsula 
Kingdom,  where  from  time  immemorial 
P^ing  had  claimed  supremacy.  By 
those  that  knew  Ito  best  it  was  always 
confidently  alleged  that  even  from  that 
time  he  foresaw  in  outline  the  series  of 
momentous  events  destined  ultimately 
to  grow  out  of  this  Tien-tsin  Conven- 
tion, and  that  nothing  less  than  such  a 
crisis  would  have  induced  him  to  un- 
dertake a  mission  necessitating  his  ab- 
sence from  Japan  at  a  time  when  an- 
other, and  apparently  a  much  greater 
task  was  there  occupying  his  attention. 
For  in  1882  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
West  to  study  Parliamentary  systems 
and  their  working,  and,  returning  a 
year  later,  he  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  drawing  up  a  Constitution 
for  Japan. 

Such  an  undertaking  would  have 
claimed  the  entire  attention  of  any 
statesman  less  highly  gifted.  But  for 
Ito  it  was  only  a  corollary  to  other 
great  problems,  financial,  industrial, 
and  administrative.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  his  return  from  China  (1885) 
he  advised  the  Emperor  to  institute  ti- 
tles of  nobility,  to  establish  a  Privy 
Council,  and  to  reorganize  the  Ministry, 
thus  forming  a  system  which  has  re- 
mained unchanged  ever  since.  He 
himself  became  the  first  Premier— 
"Minister  President  of  State*'  in  Jap- 
anese nomenclature — under  the  new 
HgUne,  and  he  was  called  to  the  same 
post  three  times  in  later  years.  The 
opening  of  the  Diet  in  1890  found  him 
presiding  over  the  Privy  Council,  which 
position  he  resigned  in  ordw  to  become 
President  of  the  House  of  Peers,  so 
that  his  guiding  hand  might  be  at  the 
helm  of  the  new  constitutional  barque. 
Two  years  later  (1892)  he  was  again 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  form  a  Cab- 
inet and  it  was  during  his  tenure  of 
office  that,  in  1894,  war  broke  out  with 
China,  ending  in  the  memorable  Treaty 
of  Shimonoseki,  negotiated  and  signed 
by  the  same  two  men  who  had  set  their 
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seals  to  the  Tien-tsin  Conveutlon  ten 
years  previously,  Ckrant  Ito  and  Li 
Hnng-^hang.  Almost  before  the  ink 
was  dry  upon  this  new  compact  Ito  had 
to  face  a  problem  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many warned  Japan  that  her  territo- 
rial acquisitions  under  the  Shimonoseki 
Treaty  could  not  be  tolerated.  The 
object  of  those  acquisitions  had  been 
to  guarantee  Korea  against  foreign  ag- 
gression, and  the  effect  of  the  veto  pro- 
nounced by  the  three.  Powers  was  to 
show  Japan  that  to  save  Korea  another 
war  would  ultimately  have  to  be 
fought  The  significance  of  the  situa- 
tion did  not  escape  Marquis  Ito— a 
marquisate  had  been  given  to  him  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  asked  the 
Diet  to  sanction  a  programme  for  doub- 
ling the  army  and  the  navy,  and  for 
subsidizing  navigation  and  shipbuild- 
ing, so  that  Japan  might  come  into 
speedy  possession  of  such  a  fleet  of 
transports  as  would  enable  her  fully  to 
utilize  her  military  strength  on  the 
Asiatic  continent. 

Meanwhile  his  position  in  domestic 
politics  was  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  As  framer  of  the  (Constitu- 
tion he  knew  that  party  Cabinets  must 
come  sooner  or  later;  but  the  history  of 
Parliamentary  institutions  in  other 
countries  warned  him  that  a  long  pe- 
riod of  probation  was  desirable.  More- 
over, of  the  two  principal  parties  that 
occupied  the  arena,  neith^  commanded 
a  working  majority  in  the  Lower 
House  or  possessed  a  sufficiency  of 
trained  officials  to  take  over  the  Admin- 
istration. Gould  these  two  cardinal 
disqualifications  be  overcome,  Ito 
would  have  been  disposed  to  follow  the 
trend  of  the  times;  whereas  another 
group  of  statesmen,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Field-Marshal  Marquis  Yama- 
gata,  were  Irrevocably  opposed  to  party 
Oabinets  In  any  circumstances.  In 
1896  this  great  question  had  to  be 
put  to  the  test  of  actual  practice.    The 


two  principal  political  parties,  after  oc- 
cupying bitterly  hostile  camps  during  a 
period  of  17  years,  suddenly  Joined 
hands.  Thereupon  Ito  resigned  the 
office  of  Premier,  which  he  had  ac- 
cepted six  months  previously,  and  ad- 
vised the  Emperor  to  entrust  the  duty 
of  forming  an  Administration  to  the 
leaders  of  the  new  coalition,  since  it 
controlled  a  solid  majority  in  the 
Lower  House  and  possessed  a  suffi- 
ciency of  capable  candidates  for  port- 
folios. His  advice  was  adopted.  But 
five  months  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship reopened  all  the  old  fissures.  The 
coalition  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  Con- 
servatives, under  Marquis  Yamagata, 
came  into  power.  Ito*s  position  was 
thus  somewhat  compromised.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  growth  of  his 
offspring,  the  Constitution,  was  doomed 
to  be  arrested  permanently.  He  then 
took  a  course  that  astonished  the  na- 
tion, for  he  himself  stepped  down  (Sep- 
tember, 1900)  into  the  arena  of  party 
politics  as  leader  of  the  Liberals,  to 
whose  ranks  he  brought  a  numerous 
contingent  of  his  own  followers  and 
admirers.  Thus  reorganized,  the  Lib- 
erals changed  their  name  to  Seiyu-kai 
(Political  Association),  and  the  coun- 
try seemed  at  last  to  have  entered  an 
era  of  party  Cabinets.  But  the  House 
of  Peers  had  still  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Strongly  resenting  what  they  regarded 
as  the  defection  of  Marquis  Ito,  they 
opposed  every  Bill  sent  up  by  the  Seiyu- 
kai,  and  though  their  destructive  atti- 
tude yielded  ultimately  to  the  direct  in- 
tervention of  the  Throne,  it  shook  the 
nation's  confidence  In  Marquis  Ito*s  tac- 
tics. Thus  three  years  later  (1903)  he 
handed  over  to  Marquis  Saionji  the 
leadership  of  the  Seiyu-kai,  himself  re- 
tiring to  the  comparatively  inactive  po- 
sitioin  of  President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
whence,  however,  he  continued  to  exer- 
cise virtual  control  of  the  Association. 
This  was  on  the  eve  of  the  war  with 
Russia,   and   throughout  that  momen- 
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tou8  crisis  Ito*8  advice  was  sought  con> 
tiuuously  by  his  Sovereign  and  the 
Ministry  alike.  An  alliance  between 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  had  not  at 
first  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  prac- 
tical possibility,  and  whilst  he  clearly 
foresaw  that  events  were  dragging  his 
country  to  the  verge  of  war,  he  had 
been  slow  to  relinquish  the  hope  of 
averting  the  catastrophe  by  an  under- 
standing with  Russia.  In  the  winter 
of  1901-2  he  visited  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  purpose  of  personally  discussing  the 
situation  with  Russian  statesmen,  but 
his  efTorts  in  the  then  temper  of  Russia 
were  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  he  ap- 
proved of  the  first  Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement,  which  was  concluded  a  few 
months  later,  no  less  cordially  than  he 
did  of  its  renewal  and  extension  in 
1905.  Though  none  was  less  inclined 
than  Ito  to  flinch  from  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  secure  for  Japan  the  recog- 
nition of  her  position  amongst  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  world,  he  was  es- 
sentially a  man  of  peace,  and  during 
the  Portsmouth  negotiations  his  influ- 
ence made  itself  felt,  ae  always,  for 
conciliation.  His  visit  to  Kharbin, 
though  not,  we  believe,  an  official  mis- 
sion, would  doubtless  have  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  removing  in  the 
same  spirit  the  misconceptions  with 
regard  to  Japanese  policy  in  Southern 
Manchuria  to  which  the  recent  agree- 
ments between  Japan  and  China  ap- 
peared to  have  given  rise  in  Russian 
official  circles. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  was  to  give 
Japan  a  free  hand  in  Korea,  and  it  soon 
become  evident  that  the  task  to  which 
Japan  found  herself  committed  in  that 
country  required  much  more  delicate 
handling  than  it  had  at  first  received 
from  the  military  authorities.  At  the 
close  of  1005  he  consented  to  assume 
the  direct  control  of  Korean  affairs  in 
the  capacity  of  Resident-General.  He 
brought  to  that  task  ripe  experience 


and  profound  sagacity.  The  dlfilcul- 
tles  to  be  overcome  were,  however, 
very  great.  To  reduce  Korea  at  once 
to  the  position  of  a  Japanese  depend- 
ency would  have  been  the  simplest 
courae.  But  such  a  programme  seemed 
likely  to  provoke  the  opposition  of  for- 
eign Powers,  and  would  have  con- 
trasted injuriously  with  Japan's  long- 
professed  policy  of  recognizing  Korea's 
independence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Koreans  had  always  been  opposed  to 
reform,  and  this  constitutional  aversion 
could  not  fail  to  be  intensified  when 
the  leaders  of  progress  were  a  nation 
whose  aggressive  designs  they  had  been 
taught  to  suspect,  whose  historical  rela- 
tions with  their  own  country  had  been 
of  a  most  deterrent  character,  and  who 
had  recently  been  represented  in  their 
midst  by  a  victorious  army.  Prince 
Ito'B  task  was  thus  of  a  most  ardu- 
ous nature.  He  devoted  to  It  three 
and  a  half  years  of  untiring  diligence, 
and  when  he  retired,  in  July  of  1909  he 
left  behind  him  a  country  not  only  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  progress  but 
to  some  extent  reconciled  to  Japan's 
leadership.  On  returning  to  Tokio  he 
was  nominated  once  more  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Privy  Council  and  he  re- 
tained his  position  as  Grand  Tutor  to 
the  Prince  Imperial  of  Korea  who,  at 
his  instance,  had  repaired  to  Tokio  to 
be  educated. 

No  notice  of  Prince  Ito's  career 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to 
the  very  exceptional  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  his  Sovereign,  from  whom  he 
received  with  the  title  of  Prince  be- 
stowed upon  him  after  the  war  the 
highest  of  the  many  honors  which  It 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Throne  to  con- 
fer. The  Mikado  trusted  him  Implic- 
itly and  sought  his  advice  on  all  occa- 
sions. Among  the  many  Important  leg- 
islative works  with  which  his  name  is 
connected,  the  Law  of  the  Imperial 
House  stands  next  to  the  Constitution, 
and    among    his    numerous    financial 
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achievements  none  is  more  remarkable 
tban  the  fact  that  he  raised  the  Jap- 
anese Grown  from  a  state  of  traditional 
indigence  to  one  of  comparative  wealth. 
If  none  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  has  pos- 
sessed greater  influence  with  his  Impe- 
rial Master,  none  has  exercised  that  in- 
fluence with  greater  discretion  and 
with  a  more  disinterested  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  prestige  and  au- 
thority of  the  Throne. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  very  few 
statesmen  to  preside  for  fifty  years, 
with  unbroken  success  and  unfailing 
sagacity,  at  the  rebuilding  of  their  own 
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country,  and  to  still  fewer  has  fate 
vouchsafed  the  opportunity  of  directing 
the  feet  of  two  nations  into  the  paths 
of  progress.  Prince  Ito*s  name  will  go 
down  in  the  pages  of  the  world*s  annals 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Japanese  history, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  of  him  that 
although  he  attained  to  the  highest 
honors  his  country  could  bestow,  he  re- 
mained from  first  to  last  the  same 
genial,  modest,  and  courteous  man;  the 
same  warmhearted  and  unchanging 
friend:  the  same  loyal  and  devoted 
servant  of  his  Emperor  and  his  coun- 
try— faithful  unto  death. 


THE  TAXPAYER  AND  NAVAL  ARMAMENTS. 


It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Government  need  not  have  yielded  to 
the  clamor  of  the  Opposition  and  to 
the  foolish  agitation  got  up  in  the  City 
of  London  and  elsewhere  last  spring. 
For  the  main  reason  put  forward  by 
Mr.  M'Kenna — the  Austrian  pro- 
gramme of  Dreadnoughts — has  already 
disappeared,  even  from  the  region  of 
hypothesis.  Last  week  it  was  thought 
in  Vienna  that  half-a-mllllon  might  be 
allocated  to  the  programme,  but  the 
latest  information  is  that  even  this 
trifyng  expenditure  is  to  be  dropped, 
and  that  the  financial  demands  for 
Dreadnoughts  have  been  entirely  with- 
drawn, in  order  to  avoid  a  confiict  with 
the  Hungarian  Government.  Thus,  in 
order  to  meet  the  problematical  pro- 
gram which  has  been  dropped,  we 
have  added  a  burden  of  nearly  three 
millions  to  a  naval  expenditure  which 
already  absorbed  the  whole  produce  of 
the  income-tax.  If  the  Government 
had  resisted  the  naval  alarmists,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  whatever 
for  the  increase  of  the  death  duties, 
and  the  additional  duties  on  stamps 
might  also  have  been  avoided.  And 
yet,  so  absurd  is  the  present  political 


situation,  that  one  of  the  main  planks 
in  the  platform  of  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  be 
a  complaint  that  the  Liberal  Adminis- 
tration have  not  made  adequate  provi- 
sion for  the  needs  of  the  Navy! 

Meanwhile,  public  opinion  in  Ger- 
many among  all  classes  is  rapidly  set- 
ting against  the  big  Navy  movement, 
and  the  German  Navy  League  is  becom- 
ing a  most  unpopular  body.  The 
Berliner  TageUatt  points  out  that  the 
new  taxes  are  directly  due  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Naval  Estimates. 
Under  the  present  Kaiser,  naval  ex- 
penditure has  risen  from  £2,550.000  to 
twenty  millions,  and  will  go  on  in- 
creasing "If  the  present  naval  policy  is 
maintained.''  A  continuance  in  the 
growth  of  naval  expenditure,  adds  our 
contemporary,  is  impossible.  The  pres- 
ent naval  policy,  so  far  from  being 
above  criticism,  actually  invites  attack. 

But  by  means  of  inaccurate  state- 
ments, by  manipulations  of  fact  and 
speculation  upon  uncertainties,  and  by 
the  exaggeration  of  the  dangers  of  a 
naval  war  the  agitation  for  a  big  fleet 
has  been  kept  going  and  the  people 
have  been  given  the  impression  that  all 
these  dangers  would  be  removed  once 
the  Government  had  obtained  the  fleet 
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It  demanded.  Now  only  for  the  first  time 
are  the  experts  telling  the  truth  in  this 
matter  and  exposing  the  fallacy  of  pat- 
ting forward  a  battleship  fleet  as  a 
necessary  and  practicable  means  of 
coast  defence  against  the  danger  of  a 
blockade.  Anyone  who  has  read  the! 
literature  of  the  subject  will  be  con-| 
Tinced  that  a  battle  fleet  from  the  point 
of  yiew  of  coast  defence  is  not  only  a 
costly  and  unreliable  instrument  of 
war,  but  can  actually  be  dispensed 
with.  The  battleship  exists  for  other 
purposes.  The  predecessor  of  the  pres- 
ent Naval  Minister  told  the  truth  when 
he  declared  in  the  Reichstag  that  Ger- 
many did  not  need  her  battle  fleet  for 
coast  defence. 

Our  contemporary,  which  expresses 
the  opinions  of  naval  as  well  as  of 
financial  experts,  objects  as  strongly  as 
we  do  to  the  Dreadnought  craze,  and 
shows  that  the  new  gianT  ships  will 
devour,  both  for  maintenance  and  con- 
struction, much  larger  sums  than  have 
hitherto  been  provided.  This  explains 
why  the  German  programme,  so  far 
from  being  enormously  accelerated,  as 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Lee  argued  when 
our  Naval  ESstimates  came  forward,  is 
actually  slackening.  The  1908  pro- 
gramme, as  the  Manchester  Guardian 
has  shown,  has  not  been  advanced, 
but  is  slightly  in  arrears;  and  as  for 
the  1909  programme,  the  contracts  t(x 
two  of  the  vessels,  the  Ersatz  Heimdal 
and  the  Ersatz  Hildebrand,  have  not 
even  been  placed.  We  have  pointed 
out  over  and  over  again  that,  apart  al- 
together from  merely  financial  consid- 
erations, many  of  our  best  naval  strat- 
egists and  constructors  are  hostile  to 
the  monster  battleships  and  monster 
cruisers,  whose  promotion  by  means  of 
an  extraordinary  campaign  of  adver- 
tisement is  the  sole  handiwork  of  Sir 
John  Fisher.  Here  is  what  the  Ger- 
man critic  has  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject:— 

Fortunately  a  means  of  bringing 
down  expenditure  is  afforded  by  the 
progress  of  the  submarine.     Nowadays 


without  a  sea  fight  at  all  battleships 
and  fieets  can  be  destroyed  by  subma- 
rines and  kept  far  from  our  coasts.  On 
the  22nd  June  we  published  an  account 
of  the  French  manoeuvres  off  the  Pas 
de  Calais,  which  gave  an  astonishing 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  submarine, 
and  the  technical  papers  afterwards 
confirmed  our  account  in  full.  So  that 
a  further  resort  to  taxation  could  be 
prevented  by  an  agitation  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  submarine  flotilla,  which 
would  cut  down  the  cost  of  building  a 
battle  fleet,  diminish  the  heavy  mainte- 
nance cost  of  these  big  warships,  and 
at  the  same  time  render  possible  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Naval  Act,  which  would  do 
Justice  at  once  to  the  progress  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  the  health  of  the 
Imperial  finances. 

In  Germany,  as  in  England,  the  no- 
tion of  wild  expenditure  on  battleships 
as  an  insurance  premium  on  trade  is 
trotted  out  by  the  Navy  League  Press. 
But  in  a  war  with  England — and  the 
converse  is  equally  true  of  a  war  with 
Germany— "we  should  have  losses,**  as 
OberbQrgermeister  Ftihringer  re- 
marked the  other  day  at  Emden,  "that 
would  amount  to  milliards,  while  the 
Navy  Law  only  asks  for  an  expenditure 
of  120  million  marks  on  battleships." 
The  only  way  to  protect  peaceful  com- 
merce in  naval  war  Is  to  promote 
a  rational  agreement  between  the 
Powers  that  merchant  ships  shall 
not  l>e  molested.  We  do  not  be-' 
lieve  that,  even  under  present  con- 
ditions, any  civilized  Government 
would  venture  to  prey  upon  the  peace- 
ful commerce  of  the  enemy  by  sea  any 
more  than  by  land.  But  the  idea  of 
abandoning  so  valuable  a  weapon  of 
offence,  so  splendid  a  right  to  destroy 
and  to  be  destroyed,  has  not  yet  quite 
penetrated  into  all  the  purlieus  of 
Downing  Street  and  WlUtehall.  The 
tax  gatherer,  however,  is  a  good 
schoolmaster,  both  here  and  upon  the 
Ck>ntinent,  and  when  our  rich  and  in- 
fiuential  men  of  both  parties  come  to 
see  that  the  way  to  remove  the  new 
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burdens  upon  wealth  is  not  to  shift 
them  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  poor, 
but  to  reduce  the  unnecessary  expen- 
diture which  has  brought  them,  we 
shall  very  soon  find  our  way  to  pleae- 
anter  Budgets.  The  real  menace  to 
property  and  credit  consists  in  the  ut- 
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ter  disregard  among  political  vote 
catchers  on  both  sides  for  public  econ- 
omy. This  will  cease  when  inflaentlal 
men  change  their  minds.  At  present 
almost  the  whole  Press  seems  to  have 
been  organized  and  concentrated  upon 
pillaging  the  public  purse. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  charm — and  it  is  a  great  charm 
— of  the  new  editions  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare" and  Jonathan  Swift's  "Gulli- 
ver's Travels,"  of  which  B.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  are  the  American  publishers  lies 
in  Arthur  Rackham's  illustrations. 
Delicate  and  fanciful  in  the  first  vol- 
ume, and  humorous  and  grotesque  in 
the  second  they  add  a  great  deal  to 
the  reader's  enjoyment  of  the  text.  In 
each  volume,  there  are  twelve  full-page 
colored  illustrations,  with  some  in 
black,  and  chapter  decorations  and  end- 
papers. The  drawing  is  fine  and  the 
coloring  artistic. 

The  old  story  of  the  heiress  who  de- 
sires to  be  loved  for  herself  alone  still 
affords  fresh  variations  and  Mr.  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim  finds  some  of  them 
in  his  "Jeanne  of  the  Marshes,"  a  tale 
which  boasts  such  a  castle  connected 
with  the  disused  caves  of  former  smug- 
glers as  it  pleased  Mr.  Marriott  Wat- 
son to  use  in  his  "The  Oastle  by  the 
Sea."  The  heiress  is  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant girl,  and  the  adventuress  who  at- 
tempts to  use  her  as  a  puppet  Is  dis- 
comfited in  a  manner  thoroughly  satis- 
factory, and  after  two  very  good  mys- 
teries have  been  solved,  the  deserving 
personages  are  left  In  a  state  which 
promises  continued  happiness.  Little, 
Brown  &  Go. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  woo 
young  readers  with  another  group  of 
attractive  books.  For  the  boys  there  Is 


the  opening  volume  of  a  new  series  of 
stories  based  on  the  Civil  War,  entitled 
"For  the  Stars  and  Stripes";  and  "With 
Pickpole  and  Peavey,"  the  second  vol- 
ume of  C.  B.  Burleigh's  "Norman  Car- 
ver Series,"  which  describes  stirring 
adventures  among  the  Maine  lumber- 
men. For  girl  readers  Amanda  M. 
Douglas  adds  "Helen  Grant,  Teacher" 
to  her  "Helen  Grant  Series";  Adele  E. 
Thompson  adds  to  the  "Brave  Heart 
Series"  a  story  of  the  war  of  1812,  en- 
titled "American  Patty";  and  for  the 
benefit  of  very  small  girls  Amy  Brooks 
adds  an  eighth  volume  to  her  "Dorothy 
Dainty  Series,"— "Dorothy  Dainty  in 
the  Country."    All  are  illustrated. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  "Stra- 
della,"  reprinted  from  a  magazine,  now 
appears  as  a  book,  renewing  regret  for 
one  of  the  greatest  losses  of  this  year 
of  loss.  It  is  a  seventeenth-century 
tale,  the  scene  laid  partly  in  Venice 
and  partly  in  Rome,  the  personages 
Venetian,  Roman  and  foreign,  and  the 
chief  infiuence  in  the  tale,  musia  The 
hero  sings,  composes,  plays,  and  con- 
trols the  world  about  him,  winning 
love,  disarming  murderous  desire,  and 
obtaining  clemency  from  the  powerful; 
and  near  him  move  two  bravoes  gal- 
lant in  shabblness  or  in  rich  attire  as 
their  trade  prospers,  a  typical  young 
Italian  good-for-naught  of  the  time,  and 
a  trusty  servant,  and  the  tragic  flgare 
of  an  escaped  nun.  The  type  of  story 
is  not  the  best  among  those  which  Mr. 
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Crawford  chose  to  ase,  but  it  is  yery 
good.  Afi  for  the  bravoes,  Trombin  and 
Gambardella  will  live  long  after  their 
betters  are  forgotten.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Thomas  Y.  Ctowell  &  Co.  add  three 
volumes  to  their  exquisite  "First  Polio" 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  which  is  now 
progressing  rapidly  toward  comple* 
tion.  The  plays  are  Titus  Andronicus, 
Anthonle  and  Cleopatra  and  Tymon  of 
Athens.  Miss  Charlotte  Porter  and 
Miss  Helen  A.  Clarke,  the  editors,  fur- 
nish the  volumes  with  introductions, 
notes,  glossaries,  lists  of  variorum 
readings  and  bits  of  selected  criticism. 
Their  work  is  done  with  thoroughness 
and  discrimination.  Reproducing  as  it 
does  the  First  Folio  text  of  1623,  with 
the  original  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
and  fully  furnished  with  illustrative 
material,  this  edition  will  certainly  hold 
a  permanent  place.  As  to  the  format, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
represents  the  perfection  of  book-mak- 
ing. 

There  has  been  no  lack,  of  late  years, 
of  stories  of  railway  experience  and 
adventure,  written  for  grown-up  read- 
ers. But  Burton  E.  Stevenson  is  the 
first  writer  to  discover  how  rich  and 
profitable  a  field  is  here  offered  for 
stirring  stories  for  boys.  "The  Young 
Train  Master"  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.)  la 
the  third  of  a  series  of  railroad  stories, 
each  independent  of  the  others,  but  all 
connected.  In  the  first  volume  his  hero 
was  a  section-hand;  in  the  second  he 
was  a  train  despatcher;  in  this  he 
is  a  train  master,  and  the  boy  reader 
who  follows  the  narrative  of  his  excit- 
ing experiences  during  a  great  strike 
incidentally  learns  details  of  railway 
management  which  will  give  him  an 
insight  into  many  phases  of  the  great 
business  of  transportation.  The  same 
publishers  add  to  Winn  Standish's 
"Jack  Lorimer  Series"  the  story  of 
"Jack   Lorimer*s   Substitute,"   an   ani- 


mated narrative  of  school  football  and 
other  sports.  Both  volumes  are  illus- 
trated and  attractively  printed. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Clarke's  "Longfellow's 
Country,"  which  the  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.  publish  in  a  beautifully  illustrated 
and  typographically  attractive  volume, 
is  much  more  than  a  bare  description 
of  the  scenes  most  closely  associated 
with  the  life  of  the  poet.  It  is  a  close 
and  sympathetic  study  of  such  of  his 
poems  as  have  a  local  or  historical  set- 
ting, in  the  light  gained  from  famil- 
iarity with  the  places  in  which  the  in- 
cidents illuminated  by  the  poet's  imag- 
ination occurred.  The  coast  of  New 
England,  from  Portland  to  Newport; 
the  Evangeline-country;  the  country 
immortalized  in  "Paul  Revere's  Ride" 
and  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standlsh"; 
the  scenes  in  which  were  laid  the  "New 
England  Tragedies"  of  the  Quaker  per- 
secution and  the  witchcraft  delusion: 
the  scenes  pictured  in  "Hiawatha,"— 
these,  as  well  as  the  home  life  in  Cam- 
bridge are  the  subject  of  the  book;  and 
both  the  personality  of  the  poet  and  the 
meaning  of  his  verse  are  made  more 
clear  by  Miss  Clarke's  interpretation 
and  descriptions,  aided  by  the  thirty  or 
more  photogravures,  with  which  the 
volume  is  illustrated. 

The  late  Miss  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey, 
like  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  appar- 
ently her  model,  was  an  author  so 
much  beloved  by  her  readers  that  the 
appearance  of  her  "The  Key  of  the 
Unknown"  will  give  almost  as  much 
regret  as  pleasure  to  her  admirers  by 
reminding  them  of  her  death,  but  it  is 
of  precisely  the  same  quality  as  all 
those  stories  which  she  has  written 
since  she  found  her  proper  groove  in 
fiction.  The  heroine  is  agreeably  fem- 
inine, the  hero  manly,  possibly  a  shade 
more  manly  than  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Her  family,  although  some- 
what unpromising  at  first,  becomes  all 
that  a  heroine  could  wish,  his  is  cleared 
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of  Its  objectionable  members  by  death, 
and  both  are  compelled  by'  circum- 
stances to  favor  the  marriage  which 
they  at  first  opposed.  According  to 
Miss  Carey's  custom,  the  action  of  the 
plot  is  hindered  by  stories  of  yarious 
cats,  dogs,  and  servants,  and  by  over 
elaborate  introductions  of  unimportant 
personages,  but  this  is  the  quality 
which  her  admirers  like.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  tale  is  innocent 
and  kindly:  Miss  Carey  could  not  have 
written  in  any  other  spirit.  Lippincott 
Company. 

Lowell's  *'The  Courtin',"  his  nearest 
approach  to  improvisation,  richly  de- 
serves   the    very    elegant    decorations 
which  Mr.  A.   L  Keller  has  given  it 
for  the  holiday  season.    The  "winder" 
through  which  Zekle  peeked  adorns  the 
cover;  the  end  papers  present  daintily 
colored  panels  in  which  cupids  prepare 
the  means  by  which  the  pretty  tale  is 
to  be  brought  to  a  happy  ending;  every 
page  has  a  colored  picture  or  group  of 
pictures  as  an  accompcmiment  for  its 
fragment  of  verse,  and  full-page  col- 
ored plates  appear  at  brief  intervals. 
The  artist  has  made  Huldy  charming, 
but  Zekle  is  exactly  defined  by  Steer- 
forth's  description  of  Ham  Peggotty,  "a 
chuckle-headed    fellow    for    the    girl." 
Lowell    describes   him   as   acting  like 
this  sort  of  man,  but  oue  half  forgets  it 
while  looking  at  him  through  Huldy's 
eyes,    and    his    crudity    and    ugliness 
rather    shock    u    heedless    reader-    At 
most, ,  however,   Mr.   Keller   has   tran- 
scended the  poet's   allotment   of  rus- 
ticity in  but  one  picture,  and  even  in 
this,    the    hideous   dress   of   the  time 
must   share   the  responsibility.       The 
publishers  are  Justified  in  calling  this 
the  "final  form"  of  The  Courtin'.     No 
one   is   likely   to  attempt   to   rival   it. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Six    stories — in   four   of   which    the 
chief  personages  do  the  things  which 


the  reader  and   their  nearest  friends 
and  kindred  enemies  have  decided  that 
they  will  not,  compose  Mary  Stewart 
Cutting's  "Just  for  Two,"  and  a  very 
agreeable  book  It  is.      "The  Bnchant- 
ment,"   "St  Agnes  Eve"  retold  with 
changes  to  fit  the  time  and  country; 
"The  Path  to  Spain"  is  the  gh-rs  half 
of  the  final  conversation  In  a  love  af- 
fair, the  talk  of  talks;  •*The  Wife"  lays 
bare  the  heart  of  a  woman  who  keeps 
her  promise  made  at  the  altar,   and 
loves  even  through  evil  report  and  evil 
doing;  "Miss  Dream"  is  a  story  of  a 
forgotten  self,  and  ends  happUy  by  so 
slight  a  turn  ttiat  one  feels  as  if  the 
heroine  had  evaded  a  real  danger;  "A 
Clear  Field"  is  a  vision  of  woe  created 
by  one  of  those  beings,  "neither  brute 
nor  human,"  who  seem  to  gravitate  to 
places  behind  the  counter  in  opticians' 
shops,  tliere  to  make  their  fellow  creat- 
ures   miserable;    and    "The    Cloisonne 
Vase,"  without  one  word  of  condemna- 
tion,    exhibits     a     reptilian     creature 
which  fancies  itself  a  man.    The  writ- 
er's work  deserves  the  popularity  it  is 
achieving,   and  more  of  these  stories 
would    have    been    welcome.    Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

Those  who  know  the  "Rlmas"  of 
Gustavo  Adolf o  Becquer,  either  in  the 
original  Spanish  or  in  the  translations 
of  "Owen  Innsley,"  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  or  Mr.  Jules  Renard,  are  aware 
tbat  his  early  death  in  1870,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four,  was  such  a  loss  as  no 
country  can  afford.  The  literature  of 
his  day  offered  but  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood to  the  poet  and  idealist,  and  his 
life  was  shortened  by  the  struggle,  gal- 
lantly as  he  bore  it.  The  three  small 
volumes  into  which  devoted  friends 
gathered  his  scattered  work  contain, 
besides  the  "Rimas"— admitted  to  be 
among  the  finest  lyrics  of  the  century — 
some  fascinating  travel  sketchy,  a  few 
miscellaneous  articles  on  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  a  collection  of  imaginative 
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stories  that  recall  to  an  American 
reader,  now  Poe  and  now  Hawtliwnae. 
These  last  are  now  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  in  an  illus- 
trated volume  of  nearly  three  hundred 
pages,  entitled  "Romantic  Legends  of 
Spain."  The  translators  are  CJomelia 
Frances  Bate»— whose  recent  death 
makes  the  book  in  a  peculiar  sense  her 
memorial— and  her  daughter,  Katha- 
rine Lee  Bates.  Their  work  has  been 
done  with  rare  fidelity,  enthusiasm  and 
spirit,  and  the  quality  of  the  original 
is  finely  reproduced.  An  introductory 
essay,  biographical  and  critical,  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  book. 

MisB  Anne  Manning  Robbina  makes 
a  dairing  experiment  in  "Both  Sides  of 
the    Veil,"    her    shorthand    report    of 
"communications"   from   the  spirit   of 
the    late    Augustus    Pearl    Martin,    a 
former  Mayor  of  Boston,  with  certain 
added  reflections  of  her  own  based  on 
her    experience     in    similar    matters. 
Miss  Robbins  was  for  many  years  iu 
th^  Mayor's  ofllce  and  long  assisted  the 
late  Dr.  Hodgson  In  his  psychical  ex- 
I)eriments,    and    Is    therefore    doubly 
quallfled  for  preparing  such  a  volume, 
and    she   shows    herself    still    further 
adapted  to  the  task  by  presenting  her 
matter  without  volunteering  argument. 
It  must  be  owned  that  It  has  no  very 
great   significance   except   as   showing 
that   the   source    of   the   "communica- 
tions," whether  subjective  or  objective, 
honest    or    otherwise,    knew    nil    that 
Miss  Robbins  knew,  and  some  things 
of  which  she  was  unaware,  and  she 
bears  witness  that  it  occasionally  re- 
vealed things  unknown  to  her  but  af- 
terwards confirmed;  and  made  certain 
predictions  of  events  which  came  to 
pass,    besides    making    certain    state- 
ments as   to  conditions   prevailing  in 
Heaven.    The  value  of  these  matters 
depends   upon   the   prejudices   of   the 
reader.    Miss  Robbins*  ability  is  evi- 
dent: to  her  honesty  and  good  faith. 


her  whole  life  bears  evidence.      Sher- 
man, French  &  Co. 

Leaving  the  South  and  his  familiar 
company  of  lovely  girls  and  more  or 
less    chivalrous    youths    Mr.    Thomas 
Nelson  Page  turns  in  his  "John  Mar- 
vel, Assistant"  to  an  American  city  in 
which  both  politics  and  morals  are  at 
a  low  ebb,  and  essays  the  task  of  ex- 
hibiting  human    nature   enduring   the 
quadruple  strain  Imposed  upon  it  by 
corrupt  municipal  politics,  stock  spec- 
ulation, the  labor  union,  and  the  greed 
of  unscrupulous  property  owners.      He 
does   it  as  effectively  as  any  of  the 
others,    with   one   or    two   exceptions, 
but  his  loss  to  a  fairer,  clearer  species 
of  fiction  would  be  matter  of  regret, 
but    for    two    characteristics    of    his 
book.    One  is  his  effort  to  imagine  the 
feelings  of  a  Jew  growing  up  among 
Christians  and  finding  himself  every* 
where    misjudged,    wronged,    and    in- 
sulted, not  only  by  his  inferiors,  but 
by  persons  unable  to  offer  the  excuse 
of   ignorance  for    their   behavior;   the 
other  is  his  plain  speech  in  regard  to 
a     feature     of     Christian     civilization 
which  he  calls  white  slaverj'.     It  is  not 
a  pretty  subject,  although  it  is  far  less 
ugly  than  the  topics  discussed  in  th«; 
school  of  which  "Together"  and  "Three 
Weeks"  are  typical,  but  he  introduces 
it    as    a    painter    might    introduce    n 
dragon  into  a  picture  of  Saint  Georges 
and  his  Saint  George  is  John  Marvel, 
an  uncouth  but  clever  and  devoted  cler- 
gyman.   The  heroine,  a  modern  edition 
of  the  Lady  In  Comus,  is  worthy  of  the 
men  who  love  her,  the  narrator,  a  hard 
working  young  lawyer,  with  a  turn  for 
kindness  to  the  poor,  the  Jew,  and  the 
preacher,     the     "assistant"     In     every 
sense.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

During  all  the  years  In  which  his 
friends  and  his  enemies  were  talking 
of  Henry  Morton  Stanley,  none  ever  de- 
vised a  story  surpassing  the  reality, 
for  to  him,  both  in  public  and  In  private 
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the  impossible  invariably  happened. 
The  poor  boy  who  defies  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  school;  the  orphan  ill- 
treated  by  the  grudging  kindred  with 
whom  he  has  sought  shelter;  the  cabin 
boy  victimized  by  a  whole  ship's  com- 
pany, from  the  captain  who  engages 
him  and  then  drives  him  to  go  ashore 
unpaid  to  escape  blows,  to  the  worth- 
less shipmate  who  bullies  him;  the  pen- 
niless, half-starved  little  wanderer  in  a 
strange  land  succored  by  a  chance  ac- 
quaintance, adopted  by  him  and  then 
deprived  of  his  good  offices  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  are  most  needed;  the 
forced  enlistment,  the  dramatic  inci- 
dents on  the  battle-field,  capture  and 
discharge, — all  these  are  the  stuff  of 
which  novels  are  made,  and  he  whose 
life  includes  any  one  of  these  details, 
must  relate  it  carefully  or  be  suspected 
of  borowing  from  fiction.  If  to  these 
be  added  the  finding  of  Livingstone  and 
the  rescue  of  Bmin,  and  the  tale  of 
years  of  exploration,  and  the  return  to 
England,  the  refusal  to  make  money  by 
African  investments;  the  marriage  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  election  to 
Parliament,  the  happy  days  in  making 
a  home  for  himself  and  the  grandly 
submissive  year  of  waiting  for  death — 
might  not  doubt  be  excusable?  About 
half  of  **The  Autobiography  of  Henry 
M.  Stanley"  now  newly  published  was 
written  to  appear  in  that  form,  but  the 
rest  is  taken  from  his  Journals  and  pub- 
lished books  and  is  none  the  less  hte. 
The  closing  chapter  describing  his  last 
illness,  death,  and  burial  is  Lady  Stan- 
ley's and  is  proudly  yet  touchingly 
written.  Some  pages  of  ^'Thoughts" 
taken  from  his  note  books,  a  good  in- 
dex and  a  map  of  Africa  follow.  Scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  book  are 
eleven  portraits  of  Stanley  himself,  one 
of  Lady  Stanley,  a  view  of  the  cottage 
in  which  he  was  born,  of  the  work- 
house of  St.  Asaph,  of  Furze  Hill,  his 
last  home,  and  of  his  grave.  The  "In- 
troduction," written  by  Stanley,  is  such 


a  piece  of  self-revelation  as  one  does 
not  often   meet.    He  says  that  from 
having  been  the  most  loving  of  boys  he 
has  become  so  changed  by  experience 
that  he  can  love  but  one  in  a  million; 
that  he  has  not  been  happy,  but  be- 
lieves that  h*  has  finished  the  work 
that  he  was  sent  to  do,  and  was  not 
sent  into  the  world  to  be  happy  or  to 
search  for  happiness.    If  he  were  not 
happy,  he  was  certainly  honored  by  all 
men  of  science  who  could  Judge  his 
work,  but  naturally  England  gave  him 
only  the  poor  reward  of  Knighthood, 
refused  to  accept  his  suggestions  as  to 
guarding  and  Improving  the  treasure 
which   he    laid   at   her   feet,    for   the 
asking    Idly    gave    it    to    continental 
neighbors,  in  one  case  at  least  because 
an  Emperor  was  so  much  Interested  in 
the  flora  and  fauna.    That  Is  England's 
little  way.    As  for  the  United  States, 
envy     made    him     her    prey    almost 
from   the  moment   when  Mr.   Gordon 
Bennett's  frank  full  confidence  In  him 
was  made  known;  he  was  insulted  by 
all  manner  of  statements  as  to  his  na- 
tionality,   birth   and   young   manhood, 
and  when  he  triumphantly  found  Liv- 
ingstone, there  was  as  much  abuse  as 
praise  in  the  shout  that  arose.       In 
Parliament  Stanley  found  his  advice  on 
African  matters  was  as  little  heeded  as 
that  of  Lord  Roberts  himself.    Truly 
he  had  reason  to  confine  his  self -con- 
gratulation to  the  assertion  that  he  had 
done  that  which  he  was  sent  to  do. 
Of  one   thing,   however,   the  man   to 
whom  Westminster  was  closed  cannot 
be  deprived.    As   long  as   Ihigllsb  is 
read    the    story    of    his    long,    brave 
marches,  his  kindness  to  helpless  na- 
tions, his  refusal  to  accept  the  small- 
est share  in  the  natural  profit  accruing 
from  his  work  will  give  him  a  place 
among  those  whose  lives  speed  l)oy8  on 
the  straight  road  of  duty  and  teach 
maidens  what  goals  boys  should  be  ad- 
vised to  seek.    Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 
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A  WOOD  SONG  FOR  A  CHILD. 

Now  one  and  all  you  Roses, 
Wake  up,  you  lie  too  long! 

This  very  morning  closes 
The  Nightingale  his  song; 

Each  from  its  olive  chamber 

His  babies  every  one 
This  very   morning  clamber 

Into  the  shining  sun. 

You   Slug-a-beds  and  Simples, 
Why  will  you  so  delay? 

Dears,  doff  your  olive  wimples 
And  listen  whUe  you  may. 

Ralph  Hodgson, 

The  Saturday   Review, 


TO    THE    SO-CALLED    VENUS    OF 

MILO. 

I 
Thou  armless  Splendor,  Victory's  own 
breath; 
Embraceless  Beauty,  Strength  bereft 

of  hands; 
To  whose  high  pedestal  a  hundred 
lands 
Send  rent  of  awe,  and  sons  to  stand 

beneath; 
To    whom    AdoulH    never    brought    a 
wreath, 
Nor  TannhAuser  a  song,  but  whose 

commands 
Were  blindly  followed,  by  immortal 
bands 
Who   wooed    thee   at   Thermopylse   in 

death: 
No  Venus  thou;  but  nurse  of  legions 
steeled 
By  Freedom's  self,  where  rang  her 
highest  note, 
And  never  has  thy  bosom  felt  a  kiss: 
No   Venus    thou;    but   on    the   golden 
shield 
Which  once  thy  lost  left  held,  thy 

lost  right  wrote: 
At  Marathon  and  briny  Salamls.* 


<« 


»» 


II 

Perhaps  thy  arms  are  lying  where  they 

hold 
The  roots  of  some  old  olive,  which 

strikes  deep 
In  Attic  earth;  or  where  the  Greek 

girls  reap 


With  echoes  of  the  harvest  hymns  of 

old; 
Or  haply   In  some  senweed-cushioned 
fold 
Of  warm  Greek  seas,  which  shadows 

of  ships  sweep, 
While  prying  dolphins  through  the 
green  ribs  peep, 
Of  sunken  galleys  filled  with  Persian 

gold. 
Or  were  they  shattered, — ^i»ounded  back 
to  lime, 
To  make  the  mortar  for  some  Turk- 
ish tower 
Which   overshadowed   Freedom   for  a 

time? 
Or  strewn  as  dust,  to  make,  with  sun 
and  shower. 
The  grain  and  vine  and  olive  of  their 
clime. 
As  was  the  hand  that  wrought  them 
in  an  hour? 

Eugene  Lee-Hamilton. 


MY  LADY  OF  DREAMS. 
(From  the  French  of  Paid  Verlaine.) 

Oft-times,  in  dreams  Intense,  she  doth 
appear, 
This  unknown  one  I  love,  who  loveth 

me; 
Subtly  she  changes,  yet  unchanged 
is  she 
Each  time  she  cometh  to  me,  ah,  how 

near! 
Mjy  heart  for  her  transparent  is  (but 
clear 
For  her  alone,  alas!  its  mystery). 
She  smoothes  my  forehead,  all  my 
agony 
She  weeps  away — she  only,  loved  and 
dear. 

How  looketh  she,  what  color  eyes  and 
hair? 
I  cannot  tell!    Her  name?    'Tie  so- 
norous 
And    sweet   as    those   that   ransomed 

spirits  bear; 
No  sculptured  goddess  hath  more  calm 
a  mien; 
And  for  her  voice— not  sweeter  were 

to  Ufi 

Loved  voices  that  now  are  not — that 
have  been. 

Frederick  Niven. 
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EIGHT  MONTHS  OF  PRESIDENT  TAFT. 


March  4th  in  Washington  waa  a  day 
of  enow  and  sleet  and  slush  and  harsh, 
tempestuous  winds.  It  completely 
ruined  what  is  never  perhaps  a  very 
in4K>sing  or  a  very  well-managed  cere- 
mony, the  inauguration  of  a  new 
American  President  Yet  from  one 
standpoint  there  was  a  certain  humor- 
ous propriety  in  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments. If  it  was  anytliing  but  a  har- 
monious prelude  to  the  reign  of  tran- 
quility which  Mr.  Taft  was  expected 
to  usher  in,  it  was  a  not  Incongruous 
finale  to  a  Presidency  which  even  its 
friends  admitted  to  have  been  belliger- 
ent, and  which  its  enemies  described  as 
not  less  than  convulsive.  That  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  term  of  office  should  end  in 
a  blizzard  seemed  more  natural  than 
that  Mr.  Taft's  should  begin  in  one. 
From  the  latter  America  looked,  first 
of  all,  for  peace.  I  do  not  mean  exter- 
nal peace — that  was  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course — ^but  internal  peace — peace 
between  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress, and  between  the  President  and 
the  world  of  business  and  finance.  Af- 
ter the  excursions  and  alarms  of  the 
Roosevelt  regime  the  people  were  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  the  calmer  voice  of 
reasoned  persuasion.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
sledge-hammer  methods  were  doubtless 
suited  to  the  conditions  in  which  he 
found  himself.  The  moral  sense  of 
America  when  he  entered  the  White 
House  was  all  but  asleep,  and  organ- 
ized wealth  ruled  the  country.  It  is  n 
fair  contention  that  no  agency  less 
powerful  than  hie  stentorian  voice  and 
the  proddinge  of  his  "big  stick"  could 
have  awakened  the  one  or  dethroned 
the  other.  His  policies,  moderate  in 
themselves,  seemed  revolutionary  only 
because  of  the  heat  and  combativeness 
with  which  he  advocated  them.  Much 
of  that  heat  was  certainly  tempera- 
mental; but  much  also  was  due  to  u 


conviction  that  a  milder  and  less  sen- 
sational propaganda  was  doomed  to 
failure.  The  movement  Mr.  Roosevelt 
initiated  was  primarily  a  mora],  and 
not  a  social,  political,  or  economic^ 
movement;  and  evangelists,  as  we 
know,  are  often  obliged,  like  other 
folk,  to  beat  a  drum  before  they  can 
collect  an  audience.  To  bring  home 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  fellow-countrymen  the 
necessity  of  honesty  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life;  of  Justice  between  class  and 
class;  of  humanizing  the  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employed;  of  as- 
serting the  supremacy  of  national  over 
private  interests,  of  enforcing  obedience 
to  the  law  upon  rich  and  poor  alike, 
and  of  rescuing  the  natural  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  country. from  improv- 
ident exploitation — this  was  the  great 
task  to  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  addressed 
himself.  It  was  not  a  task  that  could 
be  accomplished  by  gentle  ratiocination. 
It  required  for  its  successful  perform- 
ance a  certain  force  and  extravagance 
of  language  which  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for 
his  part,  was  only  too  ready  to  supply. 
Nor  was  it  a  task  that  could  be  car- 
ried through  without  a  considerable  dis- 
turbance of  settled  habits  and  en- 
crusted standards.  The  President,  no 
doubt,  made  that  disturbance  greater 
than  it  might  have  been  by  his  slash- 
ing harangues  and  the  vehemence  of 
his  attack.  But  that  an  upheaval  of 
some  sort  there  had  to  be  if  the  mil- 
lionaire and  the  Boes  were  not  to  rule 
America  indefinitely  seems  to  me  in- 
contestable. Now  that  the  turmoil 
has  subsided,  pretty  nearly  all  Ameri- 
cans appear  to  agree  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's policies  were  fundamentally 
right;  that  he  taught  both  the  people 
and  the  plutocracy  a  much-needed  les- 
son, and  that  he  rendered  American 
civilization  a  great  and  enduring  serv- 
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ice,  first.  In  convincing  the  heads  of  the 
big  corporations  that  they  had  more  to 
gain  by  keeping  within  the  law  than  by 
breaking  it,  by  taking  the  public  into 
their  confidence  than  by  conducting  all 
their  operations  behind  a  yell  of  se- 
crecy, and  by  abandoning  illegal  and 
dishonorable  practices  than  by  perse- 
vering in  them;  and,  secondly,  in  creat- 
ing a  public  opinion  at  once  more  sen- 
sitive to  social  and  economic  shortcom- 
ings and  injustices,  and  more  swift  to 
condemn  iK)litical  and  business  meth- 
ods that  a  decade  ago  were  all  but  uni- 
versally condoned. 

There  was  a  feeling,  however,  strong- 
est, of  course,  In  Wall  Street,  but  dis- 
cernible also  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  too  aggres- 
sive and  spectacular  tactics  had  served 
their  turn,  and  that  it  was  for  Mr. 
Taft  to  continue  the  work  of  readjust- 
ment and  reform  with  the  minijium  of 
disturbance  to  political  and  economic 
stability.      The  American  people  had 
no  wish  to  see  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies 
either  reversed  or  abandoned,  but  they 
hoped  it  might  be  possible  to  prosecute 
them    with    less    violence    and    with 
greater  regard  for  the  nerves  of  the 
commercial  world.     They  expected  Mr. 
Taft  to  follow  in  his  predecessor's  foot- 
steps, but  more  warily  and  with  a  less 
rev»berant  tread;  to  develop  his  poli- 
cies, but  less  volcanlcally,  with  fewer 
outbursts,  in  a  better  temper,  and  with 
more  dignity.      The  task  was  one  emi- 
nently congenial  both  to  the  new  Presi- 
dent's views   and   to   his   personality, 
and  the  hope  of  America  was  that  the 
moral  upheaval  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
brought  about  with  so  much  turmoil 
and  friction  might  under  the  mellower 
direction  of  his  successor,  bear  fruit 
in  legislation  that  would  be  passed  and 
accepted      unanimously.      Everything 
seemed  to  favor   Mr.  Taft  when  he 
stepped  into  the  White  House.    Both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  In  the  con- 
trol of  his  party;  there  was  a  universal 


disposition  to  accept  his  advent  to  of- 
fice as  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  confi- 
dence and  good  feeling;  and  he  found 
ready  to  hand  the  atmosphere  and  the 
state  of  mind  most  propitious  for  the 
kind  of  constructive  work  in  which  he 
excels.     He  has,  moreover,  a  refiective, 
probing,    disentangling    mind;    he    is 
strong,  cautious,  and  serene;  his  moun- 
tainous  geniality    makes   innumerable 
friends  and  no  enemies;  he  is  almost 
startlingly  unprovocatlve;  his  gift  of  lu- 
bricating sagacity  is  precisely  the  gift 
most  likely  to  ensure  harmony  between 
the  White  House  and  Congress;  and  he 
is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  work 
of  administration.,  All  this  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  he  himself  subscribed  to 
and  had  taken  a  large  part  in  formulat- 
ing the  Roosevelt  policies,  pointed  tx> 
his  Presidency  as  a  time  of  quiet,  pro- 
gress! ve^    and    valuable    achievement. 
Anyone,  indeed,  knowing  the  speaker 
and  his  circumstances  could  have  fore- 
told the  tone  and  substance  of  his  In- 
augural Address.      It  outlined  a  prac- 
tical   and    unalarming   programme    in 
sober  and  restrained  language.       Mr. 
Taft  began  by  endorsing  the  Roosevelt 
policies,   and  hinted  at  the  measures 
which  next  month  he  will  definitely  ask 
Congress  to  pass  for  the  purpose  of 
clinching    them.    His    stand    on    the 
Army  and  Navy  in  no  way  differed 
from  his  predecessor's.      In  what  he 
said  about  reforming  the  currency  and 
banking  laws,  about  the  Panama  Canal, 
about  ship  subsidies,  and  about  the  use 
of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  there 
was  little  or  nothing  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt  had  not  said   before   him.    The 
main  purpose  of  the  Address  was  to  re- 
iterate the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
and  effective  revision  of  the  Tariff,  a 
problem     which    Mr.    Roosevelt    with 
more  prudence  than  statesmanship  had 
consistently  passed  by.      It  contained, 
however,  three  suggestions  that  were 
really  noticeable.    The  first  favored  a 
graduated  inheritance  tax.    The  second 
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called  for  legislation  that  would  enable 
the  Federal  Executive  to  enforce  the 
Treaty  rights  of  alien  residents  and 
immigrants.    At  present,  as  San  Fran- 
cisco   has    abundantly    proved,    those 
rights  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  State 
or  city  that  chooses  to  disregard  them; 
and,  short  of  civil  war,  there  is  no  way 
in   which  the  United   States   Govern- 
ment can  impose  upon  any  of  the  States 
in  the  Union  a  resi>ect  for  Treaty  obli- 
gations.   In  all  matters  relating  to  en- 
gagements   with   foreign    Powers    the 
scheme  of  the  American  polity  makes 
the  authority  of  the  whole  subordinate 
to  the  authority  of  the  parts;  and  Mr. 
Taft's  proposal  to  reverse  a  state  of 
affairs  so  humiliating  to  the  national 
credit,  though  one  of  obvious  justice 
and  enlightenment,    is   also   one   that 
carries  with  it  considerable  Constitu- 
tional implications.      The  third  sugges- 
tion in  his  address  which  went  rather 
beyond  the  normal  round  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's recommendations,   bore  on   the 
vexed  problem  of  negro  office-holders, 
and  was  so  indicative  of  the  man  and 
his  instinctive  methods  of  approaching 
political  questions  that  it  deserves  some 
further  notice. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  whites  are  Democrats,  and 
practically  all  the  negroes  are  Repub- 
licans. Bir.  Taft  himself  a  year  or 
so  ago  bluntly  told  the  Southern  Re- 
publicans that  they  **represented  little 
save  a  factional  chase  for  Federal  of- 
fices in  which  business  men,  and  men 
of  substance  in  the  community,  have 
no  desire  to  enter."  The  political  af- 
filiations of  the  two  races  are  deter- 
mined solely  by  what  happened  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  The  Republican  Party 
freed  the  negroes  and  wore  down  on  the 
battlefield  the  seceding  Southern 
States,  and  were  responsible  for  the 
horrors  of  the  Reconstruction  period. 
Hence  the  negroes  are  Republicans  and 
the  whites  Democrats.  The  results  of 
this  meaningless  rigidity  of  party  di- 


visions   are    equally    harmful    to    the 
South  and  to  the  nation       In  every 
Presidential    election    the    Republican 
campaign  managers  have  to  collect  ne- 
gro delegates  to  the  nominating  con- 
vention, and  the  methods  they  employ 
are  not  of  the  most  scrupulous.  There 
are  few  Southern  States  in  which  any 
appreciable  number  of  the  negroes  are 
allowed  to  vote.      Nevertheless,  the  ne- 
gro delegates  bear  their  full  part  in 
choosing  the  Republican  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  and  represent  an  ele- 
ment in  the  ranks  of  the  party  which, 
however  ignorant  and  corrupt,  cannot 
be  ignored.      But  the  infiuence  of  the 
Southern    whites    on    the    Democratic 
Party  is  at    least   equally    unhealthy. 
Democratic  leaders  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  South  as  the  seat  of  their 
party's     strength.    It    is    really     the 
source  of  their  weakness.    The  South- 
erners are   Democrats,   not  positively 
and  inherently,  but  by  the  force  of  re- 
flex action.      They  are  Democrats  be- 
cause they  are  not  Republicans,  and 
they  are  not  Republicans  because  they 
remember  the  'sixties    and    what    fol- 
lowed them.    That  is  to  say,  their  al- 
legiance  to  the  Democratic   Party   is 
governed  by  the  race  issue  alone,  and 
the  race  issue  has  no  tangible  relation 
whatever  to  the  politics  of  the  day. 
High-tariff  Southerners  and  low-tariif 
Southerners,  Southerners  who  are  Im- 
perialists,  Southerners  who  are  anti- 
Imperialists,  Southerners  who  stand  on 
every  side  of  every  public  question,  all 
Join  the  Democratic  Party  because  that 
party  Is  supposed  to  be  sound  on  the 
race  Issue.      A  more  factitious  and  de- 
moralizing state  of  things  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive,  and  so  long  as 
it  obtains,  the  Democrats  can  never  be 
anything  but  a  quarrelsome  and  impo- 
tent party,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  and 
fundamentally    divided    among    them- 
selves.      I  see  no  real  future  before 
them  until  the  South  has  readjusted  its 
focus  and  has  learned  to  look  at  pres- 
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ent-day  politics  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  conditions.  As  things  are  now,  the 
South  stands  apart  from  the  national 
life,  and  preys  fruitlessly  upon  itself. 

To  break  the  solidity  of  the  South  has 
long  been  the  ambition  of  Republican 
Presidents.  There  was  a  chance  at  one 
time  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  realize 
it,  but  the  chance  was  thrown  away 
when  he  Incautiously  stirred  up  the  ra- 
cial question  in  its  most  contentious 
form,  fliBt,  by  the  Booker-Washington 
lunch  with  its  implication  of  a  social 
equality  between  the  two  races,  and, 
secondly,  by  appointing  to  various  Fed- 
eral offices  in  the  South  negroes  whom 
the  whites  refused  to  accept.  Mr.  Taft 
is  determined  to  avoid  either  mistake. 
Since  his  election  he  has  spent  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  in  the  South,  has 
everywhere  been  received  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  has  made  many  speeches  in 
the  true  spirit  of  conciliatory  states- 
manship. He  realizes  that  the  ques- 
tion of  negro  appointments  is  all-Im- 
portant, and  that  the  desire  which  he 
cherishes  "to  bring  the  South  closer  to 
the  central  Government  In  thought  and 
action  and  feeling"  will  remain  noth- 
ing more  than  a  pious  aspiration  un- 
less he  carries  local  sentiment  with 
him  in  the  negro  office-holders  he  se- 
lects. In  his  Inaugural  Address  he 
touched  on  this  subject  with  great 
good  sense.  He  would  not,  he  said, 
abandon  the  "Just  policy"  of  appointing 
negroes  to  office,  but  he  practically 
pledged  himself  not  to  appoint  them 
"in  a  community  in  which  the  race  feel- 
ing is  so  widespread  and  acute  as  to  In- 
terfere with  the  ease  and  facility  with 
which  the  local  government  business 
can  be  carried  on."  Those  are  healing 
words.  They  are  an  official  Intimation 
that  the  President,  though  a  Republi- 
can, intends  to  work  with  and  not 
against  the  sentiment  of  Southern 
Democrats.  So  long  as  Mr.  Taft  is 
in  the  White  House  there  will  t>e  no 
payments  of  political  debts  at  the  cost 


of  racial  animosities,  and  no  attempt  to 
dragoon  the  South  into  submitting  to 
the  official  domination  of  negroes. 
Sympathy  and  co-operation  are  the  key- 
notes of  Mr.  Taft's  Southern  policy, 
and  the  South,  which  can  always  be 
persuaded  and  can  never  be  driven, 
will  not  be  slow  In  responding  to  It.  I 
venture  to  predict  not  only  that  more 
negroes  will  be  appointed  by  Mr.  Taft 
than  were  appointed  by  any  of  bis 
predecessors;  not  only  that  racial  fric- 
tion will  diminish,  but  that  the  policy 
and  personality  of  the  new  President 
will  impart  an  immense  impetus  to  the 
many  industrial  influences  that  are 
slowly  weaning  the  South  from  its 
Democratic  allegiance,  and  undermin- 
ing its  unhappy  and  hampering  spirit 
of  sectionalism. 

Mr.  Taft  is  a  lawyer  who  has  devel- 
oped almost  by  accident  a  great  capac- 
ity for  administration.  President 
Roosevelt  was  an  administrator  by 
every  instinct  of  bis  being,  and  only 
stopped  to  think  of  the  law  when  he 
was  forced  to.  Mr.  Taft*s  first  and 
most  natural  Impulse  is  to  ask  of  any 
given  policy.  Is  It  Constitutional? 
President  Roosevelt's  was  to  ask  as 
few  questions  as  possible,  to  proceed 
at  once  to  action,  and  to  expect  the 
Ck)nstitutlon  to  stand  out  of  his  way. 
Nobody  knowing  the  temperament  of 
the  two  men  could  doubt  that  Mr.  Taft 
in  the  White  House  would  strictly  ob- 
serve all  the  proprieties  and  formali- 
ities  and  restrictions  that  his  predeces- 
sor appeared  to  disregard  at  most 
times,  and  did  actually  disregard  at 
some.  A  little  incident  which  occurred 
on  the  opening  of  Congress  on  March 
15th  confirmed  the  general  expectation 
that  the  new  Presidency  implied  new 
methods.  The  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  throw  a  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker  so  prodigious  as 
to  make  bis  influence  over  the  actual 
course  of  legislation  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  President.      A 
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number  of  Republicans  In  the  House 
were  determined,  if  possible,  to  alter 
the  rules  and  break  the  Speaker's  des- 
potism.   They   appealed   to   Mr.   Taft 
to  help  them.    It  was  an  appeal  I  can 
hardly  imagine  Mr.  Roosevelt  declin- 
ing to  listen  to.    The  rules,  he  would 
hnye  argued,  were  bad,  and  ought  to 
be  amended.      They  allow  the  Speaker 
— and  the  present  Speaker,  Mr.  Can- 
non,  is  a   hide-bound  reactionary — ^to 
obstruct  any  measures  of  which  he  dis- 
approved;  they   blocked  reforms   and 
stifled  debate;  and  they  elevated  the 
Speakership  to  a  position  of  authority 
in  many  ways  superior  to  the  Presi- 
dency itself.    This,  I  conceive,  would 
have  been  enough  for  Mr.  Roosevelt; 
he  would  have  taken  off  his  coat  and 
plunged  gleefully  into  the  fight.      Not 
so  Mr.  Taft      He  refused  to  take  any 
hand  whatever,  either  in  attacking  or 
defending  the  procedure  of  the  House. 
It  was,  he  said,  none  of  his  business. 
As  President,  he  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere one  way  or  the  other  with  the 
internal    discipline    and    economy    of 
either  House  of  Congress.    It  was  alto- 
gether a  question  for  the  members  to 
settle  for  themselves,  and  he  quietly 
smiled  away  every  attempt  to  drag  him 
into  it 

The  same  cautious  regard  for  the  Con- 
stitutional limitations  of  his  office  was 
shown  by  the  President  in  dealing  with 
the  Tariff  Bill.  The  Republicans  had 
pledged  themselves  to  revise  the  Tariff, 
and  Mr.  Taft,  by  summoning  a  special 
session  of  Congress  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem, demonstrated  his  intention  of  hold- 
ing them  to  their  pledge.  The  pledge, 
to  be  sure,  was  not  very  explicit.  The 
Republican  platform,  indeed,  bad 
strongly  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  Protection  in  sufficient 
strength  to  "e<iual  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad.**  and  to  afford  a  '*reason- 
able  profit  to  American  Industries.** 
But  within  the  ample  margin  of  those 


Judicious  saving-clauses  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  President  were  unques- 
tionably committed  to  a  reduction  of 
the  Dingley  schedules,   and  many  of 
their   followers    in   the   Middle    West 
were   determined   that    the    reduction 
should    be    effectual.    On    paper    the 
Democrats  were  also  valiant  Tariff  Re- 
formers.     They  pledged  themselves  to 
such  gradual  reductions  "as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  restore  the  Tariff  to  a  revenue 
basis."    They  proposed  to  place  on  the 
tree  list  all   articles   competing  with 
Trust-controlled  products  and  manufac- 
ture^, to  effect  immediate  reductions 
on   "the  necessaries  of  life,'*   and  to 
abolish  forthwith  the  duties  on  pulp, 
print  paper,  and  lumber.     So  much  for 
the  two  parties.    The  country  gener- 
ally trusted  neither,  and  while  anxious 
that  the  cost  of  living  should  be  re- 
duced, dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the 
business  insecurity  that  accompanies  a 
fiscal  upheaval.    It  had  accommodated 
itself  to  the   Dingley  Act,   though  it 
knew  that  its  effect  was  to  plunder  the 
consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  manu- 
facturer; it  regarded  a  reasonable  Pro- 
tection as  the  settled  and  unanimous 
policy  of  the  nation;  it  had  altogether 
emerged   from   the  state  of   mind   in 
which  the  Tariff  was  a  moral  issue  to 
be  wrangled  over  by  rival  schools  of 
fiscal  theologians;  and  it  was  chiefly 
concerned  to  see  that  the  question,  if 
it  was  to  be  dealt  with  at  all,  should 
be  dealt  with  quickly  and  put  out  of 
sight 

What  happened  was  what  has  hap- 
pened before,  and  what  will  happen 
again  so  long  as  the  Tariff  remains  In 
politics.  The  election  pledges  of  both 
parties  were  cynically,  shamelessly  re- 
pudiated. The  Republicans  who  had 
undertaken  to  revise  the  Tariff  down- 
wards revised  it  upwards,  and  the 
Democrats  assisted  them  in  the  process. 
The  new  Bill  was  drafted  by  the  House 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the 
members  of  which,  being  appointed  by 
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the  Speaker,  himself  a  stalwart  Protec- 
tionist, played,  and  were  expected  to 
play,  the  strict  party  game.      They  be- 
gan by  working  through  the  Dingley 
Act  schedule  by  schedule.      Being  for 
the  most  part  lawyers  by  profession, 
with  little  practical  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, with  no  stafT  of  experts  to  assist 
them,    and   confronted   with   a   Tariff 
that  affected  some  two  thousand  arti- 
cles directly,  and  as  many  more  indi- 
rectly, they  had  to  trust  for  guidance 
to  "public  hearings.''  At  th6se  hearings 
everybody  was  represented  except  the 
public.    The  witnesses  were  all  inter- 
ested     parties.      Whether      lobbyists 
working  for  their  living.  Congressmen 
currying  favor  with  their  constituents, 
or  manufacturers  who  realized  that  a 
little  Judicious  mani|>ulation  meant  mil- 
lions in  cold  cash,  all  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  had  something  tan- 
gible to  gain  by  influencing  its  deci- 
sions.   No     oath    was    administered; 
they  were  under  no  constraint  beyond 
that  of  presenting  their  case  as  effect- 
ively as  possible.      And  except  when 
their  proposals  happened  to  clash  with 
those  of  another  "interest,"  when,  for 
instance,    producer   and   manufacturer 
came  to  logger-heads,  there  was  no  one 
to  question,  criticise,  or  cross-examine 
even  their  wildest  statements.      The 
consumers,  the  ninety  and  nine,  were 
throughout    absolutely    unrepresented; 
the  organized  few  rode  rough-shod,  as 
usual,    over    the    unorganized    many. 
Sugar  allied  itself  with  steel,  tobacco 
was  leagued  with  lumber,  wool  grasped 
hands    with    petroleum.      All    helped 
themselves  and  one  another  by  support- 
ing  the   party   that  supported   them. 
Neither  in  the  Committee  nor  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  nor  in  the  debates  hi 
the  Senate,  was  there  any  question  of 
national  welfare,  of  economic  principle, 
of  public  revenue.    A  squalid,  feverish, 
chaotic  struggle  of  all  the  "interests*' 
in  the  country  to  get  their  heads  into 
the  trough  was  the  spectacle  that  Con- 


gress presented,  and  always  has  pre- 
sented, during  a  Tariff  session.      The 
politicians  held  the  pen  that  wrote  the 
new  Tariff,  but  their  hand  was  guided 
by   the   lobbyist  and  the  corporation 
agent  As  usual,  every  locality  wanted 
Protection  for  its  own  special  interest, 
and  Free  Trade  for  every  other  inter- 
est     As  usual,  there  were  hardly  a 
dozen  men  in  the  whole  of  Congress 
who  took  the  large  national  view.     As 
usual,  the  manufacturer,  on  the  plea  of 
defending   the   workman    against   the 
"pauper  wages  of  Europe,"  succeeded 
in  getting  his  entire  labor  bill  paid  by 
the  taxpayer.       As  usual,  log-rolling, 
dickers,  deals,   and   "trades"   dictated 
the  schedules.      As  usual,  nominal  re- 
ductions were  found  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  changes  of  classification, 
by  the  addition  of  an  innocent-looking 
word  or  line  of  which  no  one  but  the 
expert  who  inserted  it  grasped  the  sig- 
nificance,   or   by    some    inconspicuous 
qualification    that    turned   out    to    be 
worth  thousands  a  year  to  the  "inter- 
est" that  had  slipped  it  in.      As  usual, 
the  public  was  fooled  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.    I  will  not  say  that  a 
worse  Tariff  was  never  framed,  though 
I  cannot  conceive  one  more  utterly  re- 
mote from  any  consideration  either  of 
fiscal  principle  or  of  the  general  good. 
But  I  will  say  that  no  Tariff  was  ever 
framed  in  a  worse  way.    The  scandal, 
the  folly,  and  the  disgrace  of  it  ef- 
fectually woke  the  nation.    There  was 
no  Tariff  question  in  the  United  States 
six  months  ago.    There  is  one  now.    It 
is  not  a  question  of  Protection  or  Free 
Trade.    It  is  a  question  of  rescuing  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  nation  from  con- 
scienceless politics  and  industrial  cu- 
pidity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what 
would  have  been  Mr.  Roosevelt's  atti- 
tude towards  the  whole  revolting  com- 
edy. As  soon  as  he  saw  that 
the  Republicans  were  disavowing 
all     their    ante-election    pledges    and 
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were  substituting  for  tlie  Dingley 
Tariff  a  Biil  that  was  nothing 
less  than  a  fraud  upon  the  nation,  he 
would  have  raised  an  early  and  strident 
protest;  he  would  have  appealed  to  the 
pec^le  above  the  heads  of  their  repre- 
sentatives; he  would  have  made  each 
clause  and  schedule  a  separate  battle- 
ground; he  might — ^he  probably  would 
*— have  provoked  a  serious  split  in  the 
party  ranks,  and  for  the  time  beiny; 
have  impaired  or  even  wrecked  his 
Presidential  effectiveness,  but  he  would 
at  least  have  secured  a  Bill  that  was 
not  a  hodge-podge  of  chicane.  Mr. 
Taft's  methods  were  much  less  sensa- 
tional. The  debates  dragged  on  for 
nearly  four  months  without  a  sign 
from  him.  He  was  biding  his  time; 
but  whether  to  veto  the  Bill,  or  to  insist 
on  its  amendment,  or  to  pass  It  in  the 
form  iu  which  it  would  be  submitted  to 
him,  nobody  quite  knew.  It  was  not 
until  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  met  in  conference 
to  compromise  the  differences  between 
their  respective  measures  that  the 
President  struck.  He  struck  hard,  but 
he  struck  too  late.  He  forced  upon 
Congress  some  substantial  reductions 
in  the  lumber  and  leather  schedules, 
placing  hides  on  the  free  list  and  low- 
ering the  duties  on  sole  leather,  boots 
and  shoes;  but  he  did  not  succeed,  as 
he  frankly  admitted,  in  obtaining  a 
measure  that  corresponded  with  the 
promises  of  the  Republican  platform. 
Seven  Republican  Senators  from  the 
Middle  West  voted  against  the  new 
Bill  in  its  final  form,  an  incident  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  the  party; 
and  throughout  the  districts  they  rep- 
resent there  is  not  only  a  feeling  of 
deep  disgust  with  the  barefaced  meth- 
ods adopted  by  the  high  Protectionist 
interests,  but  also  a  conviction  that  the 
President  might  have  done  more  than 
he  did  do,  and  that  his  failure  to  re- 
deem his  pledges  will  lead  to  an  elec- 
toral   revolt    against    the    Republican 


Party.  The  country  generally  sympa- 
thizes with  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Taft's 
position,  and  with  his  quite  intelligible 
reluctance  to  begin  his  Administration 
with  a  rupture  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress;  and  it  is  probably 
too  much  bored  and  confused  by  the 
endless  technicalities  of  the  whole 
question,  and  too  much  relieved  to  have 
it  settled  for  the  time  being  on  any 
terms,  to  care  much  at>out  the  precise 
apportionment  of  praise  and  blame.  It 
is  far  from  endorsing  Mr.  Taft's  de- 
scription of  the  new  Act  as  *'the  best 
ever,"  and  it  heartily  hopes  that  no 
other  revision  of  the  Tariff  will  ever 
be  undertaken  except  by  an  expert  and 
impartial  Commission,  a  Commission 
which  the  President  tried  hard  to  se- 
cure, but  which  Congress  refused  to 
grant  him  except  for  the  limited  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  application  of  max- 
imum and  minimum  rates  to  foreign 
countries.  Roughly  speaking,  it  diag- 
noses the  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
Congress  and  the  President  as  a  drawn 
battle.  At  the  crucial  moment  the 
party  leaders  discovered  that  they  . 
could  not  "run"  Mr.  Taft,  and  that 
there  was  a  good-humored  stubborn- 
ness about  him  to  which  they  had  to 
jyielA.  They  yielded  all  the  more 
readily  because  they  had  obtained 
seven-tenths  of  what  they  wanted. 
But  the  experience  taught  them  that, 
though  Mr.  Taft  adopted  none  of  his 
predecessor's  rough  coercive  tactics, 
he  was  not  on  that  account  a  negligible 
quantity.  The  net  result  is  harmony 
and  respect  between  the  President  and 
the  party  leaders;  a  somewhat  disillu- 
sioned country;  and  a  new  Tariff  Act 
which,  while  thoroughly  bad,  would 
have  been  considerably  worse  but  for 
Mr.  Taft's  intervention. 

I  have  mentioned  that  in  his  Inaug- 
ural Address  the  President  advocated 
an  inheritance  tax.  The  House 
adopted  his  recommendation,  and  in- 
cluded it  among  the  provisions  of  its 
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Tariff  Bill.  In  the  Senate,  however,  It 
met  with  a  rival  In  the  form  of  a  res- 
olution in  favor  of  an  income  tax.  Be- 
lieving an  Income  tax  to  be  nnconeti- 
tuflonal,  and  realising  the  objections 
to  imposing  a  Federal  Inheritance  tax 
on  the  top  of  the  inheritance  taxes  al- 
ready levied  by  the  various  States,  Mr. 
Taft  in  the  middle  of  July  sent  a  Spe- 
cial Message  to  Congress  containing 
two  momentous  proposals.  The  first 
was  that  both  Houses  of  Ck)ngre68 
should  agree  to  adopt  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  amending  the  Ck)nstitution  so 
as  to  legalize  the  imposition  of  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax,  a  resolution  that 
would,  of  course,  only  become  effective 
If  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States;  and  the  second  was  that  the  in- 
heritance tax  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  upon  the  profits 
of  corporations  substituted  for  it 
Both  these  proposals  were  acted  upon. 
The  Senate  and  the  House  concurred 
in  recommending  the  Ck>nstltutlonal 
amendment,  and  a  tax  of  1  per  cent 
on  the  net  earnings  of  corporations  was 
embodied  in  the  Tariff  Act  This, 
though  only  half  the  rate  suggested  by 
the  President,  Is  by  far  the  most  Im- 
portant provision  in  the  new  Act,  and 
its  easy  passage  Is  a  tribute  of  no  small 
significance  to  Mr.  Tafts  personality 
and  tactics.  I  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  with  hie  pistolling  ways, 
could  have  got  It  through.  Recom- 
mended by  him,  it  would  have  some- 
how worn  the  aspect  of  .an  attack  on 
capital,  and  all  the  vested  interests  in 
the  land  would  have  Joined  in  defeat- 
ing it.  Recommended  by  Mr.  Taft  sim- 
ply as  a  means  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary revenue  for  the  Government,  it 
was  adopted  by  Congress,  not,  Indeedi 
without  some  opposition  and  not  with- 
out discussion,  but  with  infinitely  lees 
of  both  than  one  might  have  expected. 
For  if  it  is  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court — and  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
its  legality  will  be  swiftly  challenged — 


it  will  vest  in  the  national  Government 
quite  unprecedented  powers  for  investi- 
gating and  controlling  the  Trusts,  pow- 
ers that  will  Immensely  exalt  the  rights 
of  the  Federal  Government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rights  of  the  States,  that 
will  pave  the  way  to  a  system  of  na- 
tional Incorporation  of  all  the  Joint- 
stock  companies  that  at  present  receive 
their  charters  from  the  States,  and  that 
will  profoundly  affect  the  American 
theory  of  government.  To  have  in- 
augurated so  vast  a  revolution  with 
60  little  friction  Is  unquestionably  thus 
far  the  outstanding  achievement  of  Mr. 
Taft's  Administration. 

The  new  President  has  done  other 
useful  things  as  well.  He  has  formed, 
for  Instance,  a  Budget  Committee  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  he  has  Induced  the 
Senate  to  establish  a  Permanent  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Expenditure.  Hith- 
erto there  has  been  no  machinery  for 
bringing  appropriations  into  proper  re- 
lation, or  Indeed  into  any  relation  at 
all,  with  revenue.  Bach  Executive 
Department  has  asked  for  what  It 
pleased  without  reference  to  the  needs 
or  income  of  the  Grovemment  as  a 
whole;  and  Mr.  Taft's  reform  will  save 
the  nation  several  millions  a  year.  The 
President,  again,  has  stimulated  a  new 
interest  in  foreign  commerce.  He  in- 
sisted on  China  living  up  to  her  pledge 
to  admit  American  capital  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hankow  Railway;  he 
has  appointed  a  special  .commissioner 
to  investigate  the  trade  possibilities  of 
the  Far  East;  he  Is  increasing  the  con- 
sular corps  In  those  regions;  and  the 
new  American  Minister  at  Pekin  will 
doubtless  prove  to  be  a  business  man 
rather  than  a  diplomat  In  South 
America  also  It  Is  clear  that  Mri  Taft 
Is  meditating  a  commercial  campaign, 
with  ship  subsidies  as  its  foundation. 
During  his  recent  tour  through  the 
country  he  outlined  the  policies  which 
he  will  submit  to  Congress  when  It  re- 
assembles in  December.    Currency  and 
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bankinjc  reform,  the  iiistitutlon  of  pos- 
tal  sayiiigs  bnxiks,  measures  to  extend 
and  strengthen  the  supervision  of  the 
Goyernment  over  the  Trusts  and  rail- 
ways, and  the  continued  conservation 
of  the  national  resources,  all  figure  in 
his  programme.  There  is  a  good  pros- 
pect that  this  programme  will  very 
largely  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Taft's 
prestige  stands  high.  His  popularity 
is  undoubted,  and  the  country  is  find* 
ing  in  him  what  it  hoped  to  find— a 
President,  that  is,  who  will  forward  the 
Roosevelt  policies  with  the  minimum 
of  fuss  and  of  political  and  economic 
disturbance,  but  none  the  less  doggedly 
and  effectively.  Some  of  the  prosecu- 
tions against  Trusts  instituted  by  Air. 

The  Fortntirlitly  Reriew. 


Roosevelt  have  been  dropped  by  his 
euccessor.  Some  of  his  highly  execu- 
tive acts  have  been  reversed.  But 
there  is  no  essential  difference  in  the 
aims  and  spirit  of  the  two  men;  the 
difference  Is  one  of  manner  and  train- 
ing merely;  and  if  Wall  Street  is  mis- 
led by  Mr.  Taft's  moderation  of  speech 
and  bearing  into  the  belief  that  the 
days  of  McKinley  and  Hanna  are 
al)out  to  re-visit  the  land,  Wall  Street 
will  find  itself  prodigiously  mistaken. 
Mr.  Taft  will  talk  less  and  in  milder 
tones  than  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  he  is 
likely  to  accomplish  more,  if  by  accom- 
plishment is  meant  the  translation  of 
policies  into  laws. 

Sydney  Brooks, 


THE  CASE  OF  FKANCISCO  FERREK:  A  CONFIDENTIAL 

•FRIEND'S  TESTIMONY. 


From  time  to  time  the  conscience  of 
the  civilized  world  Is  moved  by  some 
great  clerical  crime  which  rouses  it 
from  its  Indifference  and  torpor.  It 
was  so  in  the  Galas  case,  and  In  the 
Dreyfus  case;  and  now  the  recent  trial 
of  Ferrer  has  again  roused  this  emotion 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  Bveryone  knows 
the  facts  concerning  Galas;  whilst  in 
regaid  to  the  Dreyfus  case  the  events 
are  of  such  recent  date  that  no  one  has 
forgotten  the  passions  roused  by  it 
The  case  of  Ferrer  is  on  all-fours  with 
the  other  two.  The  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  these  trials  is  the  contempt  dis- 
played for  all  the  forms  of  Justice;  the 
systematical  refusal  to  the  accused  of 
all  the  means  of  defence;  the  produc- 
tion against  the  victim  of  forged  docu- 
ments, the  discussion  of  which  is  not 
allowed;  and,  finally,  the  calumnies  in- 
tended to  deprive  him  of  the  support 
that  is  found  in  the  sympathetic  opin- 
ion of  his  contemporaries. 

In  the  trial,  or  rather  the  semblance 
of  a  trial,  that  has  Just  taken  place  at 


Barcelona    all    these   conditions   were 
seen  in  combination. 

Don  Francisco  Ferrer  Guardla  was 
the  son  of  working  people — a  self- 
made  man  in  every  acceptation  of  the 
term,  one  of  those  children  of  Gatalonla 
whose  activity  is  always  at  the  service 
of  Justice  and  truth.  While  still  a 
young  man  he  received  his  republican 
baptism  amid  those  valiant  Iberian 
populations  so  profoundly  stirred  by 
the  events  which  occurred  in  Spain  be- 
tween the  years  1868  and  1875.  Don 
Manuel  Ruiz  Zorilla,  during  the  long 
conspiracy  he  conducted  against  the  Al- 
phonsist  Restoration — that  Is  to  say, 
from  the  time  of  the  pronunoUtnUentof 
of  Pavla  and  of  Martinez  Gampos  till 
the  day  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  to  die — had  found  in  Ferrer  a 
faithful  and  devoted  servant  It  Is  to 
this  period  that  belong  those  revolu- 
tionary proclamations  which  Ferrer 
had  apparently  drawn  up,  and  which,, 
in  any  case,  are  nothing  but  the  mani- 
festations of  the  exuberant  enthusiasm 
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of  his  youthful  ideas.  These  proclama- 
tloDs  were,  however,  brought  up 
against  him  at  his  trial,  and  treated  as 
proofs  of  his  guilt,  as  though  It  were 
not  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  morality 
to  allege  as  grounds  of  complaint 
against  a  man  of  fifty  the  immature 
thoughts  of  his  twentieth  year.  Even 
if  a  man  had  committed  a  crime  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  escaped 
detection,  his  crime  would  have  been 
covered  by  prescription  if  no  prosecu- 
tion had  occurred  within  the  lapse  of 
ten  years  since  its  perpetration.  Even 
a  criminal  who  had  been  tried  and  con- 
demned and  had  evaded  punishment 
would  not  be  disturbed  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years.  Nor,  indeed,  would 
the  laws  of  any  civilized  land  invest 
the  government  with  power  to  use  an- 
cient facts  against  a  prisoner  brought 
up  for  trial  on  a  new  charge;  and  yet, 
in  this  case,  where  there  had  been  no 
previous  prosecution  and  no  conviction 
of  crime,  but  only  the  bare  expression 
of  personal  opinion,  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  allowed  to  rake  up 
what  a  man  thus  said  or  wrote  thirty 
years  before,  in  order  to  deduce  there- 
from damning  conclusions  respecting 
his  present  conduct! 

In  a  land  where,  during  several  con- 
secutive centuries,  the  Inquisition 
placed  human  thought  under  interdict, 
it  is  conceivable  that  this  method  of 
procedure  may  find  panegyrists.  These 
age-long  oppressions  leave,  indeed,  in 
the  minds  of  men  traces  too  deep  to  be 
wiped  out  by  the  revolution  of  a  day. 
It  cannot  be,  however,  that  in  this  free 
England,  so  profoundly  wedded  to  the 
impartial  administration  of  Justice, 
where  the  magistrate  himself  is  the 
first  to  insist  that  the  rights  of  an  ac- 
cused man  must  be  respected,  such  a 
proo^  de  tendance-  will  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  public  acquiescence.  What- 
ever a  young  man  may  have  written  in 
his  twentieth  year,  his  ideas  are  easUy 
capable  of  modification  in  the  course  of 


six  lustres.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  his  thoughts  of  yesterday  can 
furnish  to  the  prosecution,  I  will  not 
say  proof,  but  a  presumption  of  hi^i 
participation  in  the  crimes  alleged 
against  him  to-day,  the  slightest  regard 
for  justice  would  indicate  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  as  to  whether  he  still 
entertains  the  ideas  he  held  so  long 
ago.  I  say  presumption,  and  not  proof, 
because  even  an  impenitent  revolution- 
ist, or  even  a  terrorist,  may  very  well 
be  innocent  of  participation  In  a  given 
insurrectionary  movement  or  of  a  par- 
ticular crime. 

In  the  Ferrer  case  the  question  does 
not  present  itself  in  this  guise,  for  ever 
since  the  days  when  he  acted  as  the 
lieutenant  of  Don  Zorilla,  Ferrer's  point 
of  view  had  undergone  profound  modi- 
fications.    The  successive  checks  to  all 
the  Spanish  conspiracies  in  which  he 
had  been  Involved,  and  his  deeper  study 
of  the  domestic  quarrels  which   had 
ruined  the  Spanish  Republic  in  1873, 
had  imparted  a  new  direction  to  his 
political  ideas.    He  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  employment  of  vio- 
lence \a  useless;  that,  despite  its  appar- 
ent swiftness;  it  is  the  slowest  method 
in    the    end.    Without    going    to    the 
lengths   of  accepting  the  doctrine  of 
resignation,  or  adopting  the  passive  re- 
sistance theory  of  Tolstoi — he  was  far 
from  that — he  believed  that  the  surest 
and  quickest  road  to  progress  was  that 
pacific  way   which   consists  in   trans- 
forming by  means  of  education  the  con- 
ceptions of  one's  contemporaries.    With 
a  view  to  securing  the  triumph  of  lib- 
erty and  social  justice — ^for  he  was  an 
ardent   socialist   and    free-thinker — he 
had  formed  the  conception  of  a  kind  of 
KiUturk4»mpf  based  on  private  initiative, 
analogous,   albeit   undertaken   from   a 
totally  different  point  of  view,  to  that 
which   Bismarck   had   already  put  in 
operation  against  the  Centre  party  in 
Grermany. 
I  am  better  qualified  than  any  other 
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man  to  speak  of  this  evolution  in  the 
thought  of  Ferrer.  Having  myself 
formerly  placed  all  the  means  at  my 
disposal  at  the  service  of  Rniz  Zorllla 
to  assist  him  both  in  his  attempts 
toward  creating  a  republican  revolution 
and  to  protect  the  Spanish  refugees 
against  the  hardships  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  Jules  Ferry,  I  be- 
came, and  have  still  remained  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Spanish  republicans. 
A6  Ferrer  remained  for  many  long 
years  in  sojourn  In  France,  I  was  more 
closely  acquainted  with  him  than  any 
of  his  compatriots,  with  the  result  that 
a  personal  affection  of  the  warmest 
character  was  grafted  upon  our  politi- 
cal friendship.  Our  relations  became 
of  the  most  fraternal  character,  so  tiiat 
for  a  long  time  I  wae  the  confidant  and 
depository  of  his  thoughts. 

Now  his  ideas  on  certain  points  were 
quite  different  from  my  own.  For  in- 
stance, I  do  not  believe  tiiat  in  coun- 
tries like  Russia  or  Spain— that  is  to 
say,  in  countries  where  national  rep- 
resentation is  a  deception  and  where 
liberty  is  a  snare — ^the  transition  from 
the  old  world  to  the  new  can  be  accom- 
plished by  pacific  means.  The  possi- 
bility of  progress  by  peace  and  educa- 
tion is  a  theory  that  can  be  defended, 
so  far  as  England  and  France  are  con- 
cerned. But  if  the  people  of  these  two 
lands  are  free,  we  must  not  forget  the 
efforts  by  which  their  liberties  hav^ 
been  won.  The  turbulent  records  of 
1648  and  1793  are  not  yet  effaced  from 
universal  history;  and  these  two  epoch- 
marking  dates,  bloody  and  terrible, 
when  the  cradles  of  our  English  and 
French  liberties  were  rocked  by  violent 
hands,  have  nothing  analogous  to  them 
in  the  history  of  Spain.  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  that  in  order  to  uproot  all 
the  deadly  prejudices  which  survive  in 
Spain  as  the  legacies  of  the  Inquisition, 
progress  through  revolution  Is  even 
more  necessary  in  that  unhappy  land 


than  was  the  case  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. I  am  convinced  that  force 
placed  at  the  service  of  right  can  alone 
overcome  force  placed  at  the  service  of 
iniquity.  It  was  my  broaching  of  this 
theory  of  mine  which  enabled  me  -to  dis- 
cover the  idea  of  Ferrer,  in  the  course 
of  the  numerous  controversies  which 
were  waged  between  us  owing  to  the 
divergence  of  our  views  on  this  point 
I  communicated  this  crucial  fact  to  his 
noble  defender,  Oaptain  Francisco  Gal- 
cer&n,  who,  it  appears,  was  never  al- 
lowed to  read  my  letter  any  more  than 
the  others  that  were  received  from 
England  and  France  in  exculpation  of 
hfs  client.  When  I  maintained  against 
Ferrer  my  theory.  Justifying  the  win- 
ning of  political  rights  by  violence, 
Ferrer  used  to  reply  to  me  with  the  ut- 
most calmness:  **Time  only  respects 
those  institutions  which  time  itself  has 
played  its  part  in  bulldng  up.  That 
which  violence  wins  for  us  to-day,  an- 
other act  of  violence  may  wrest  from 
us  to-morrow.  Those  stages  of  prog- 
ress are  alone  endurable  which  have 
rooted  themselves  in  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  mankind  before  receiving  the 
final  sanction  of  legislation.  The  only 
means  of  realizing  what  is  good  is  to 
teach  it  by  education  and  propagate  it 
by  example.** 

And  my  noble  friend  never  yielded 
an  iota  in  holding  these  ideas.  Every 
day  they  were  rooted  deeper  and 
deeper  in  his  mind.  Every  day  he 
was  alienated  more  and  more  from  the 
idea  of  revolutionary  action,  confining 
himself  more  completely  than  ever  to 
the  work  of  the  Bscuela  Modema,  and 
to  the  publishing  house  which  he  had 
founded  at  Barcelona  in  order  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  new  teaching  the 
books  which  seemed  to  him  indispensa- 
ble to  the  carrying  out  of  his  idea.  I 
confess  that  the  success  attained  by  his 
school,  on  the  model  of  which  other 
similar  schools  were  created  in  every 
part  of  the  peninsula  (ninety-four  of 
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these  schools  were  recently  closed  by 
one  edict!)  furnished  an  argument  well 
calculated  to  strengthen  his  belief  in 
the  soundness  of  his  doctrine.      Some- 
times, indeed,  my  faith  in  my  own  the- 
ory was  shaken  in  presence  of  these 
facts.      But  I  knew  the  meaning  of 
all  that  the  hate  of  the  monks  implied, 
and  I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  what 
the  priests  were  capable  of  attempting 
against    the    Escuela    Modema    and 
against  its  founder,  as  soon  as  they  felt 
tha/t  their  position  was  really  menaced. 
The  events  which  followed  the  crime 
of  the  Calle  Mayor  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  of  the  young  King  entirely 
justified   my   fears.    The   bomb  flung 
by  Morral  provided  the  propitious  occa- 
sion, and  the  chance  of  turning  the 
event  to  account  was  not  missed.      At 
the  time  the  crime  was  perpetrated  at 
Madrid,  Ferrer  was  at  Barcelona,  and 
was  so  little  apprehensive  of  danger 
that,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  in  flight 
he  went,  on  his  own  initiative,  to  give 
information  to  the  Judicial  authorities 
concerning  Morral.      As  a  matter  of 
fact  Ferrer  had  no  knowledge  of  Mor^ 
ral  except  in  the  latter*s  capacity  as 
translator  for  the  publishing  house  of 
the    Escuela    Modema.      Morral    had 
never  conflded  his  projects  to  Ferrer, 
but  that  was  of  no  consequence.      Fer- 
rer had  known   him,   had  given  him 
work.      It  was  clear  that  Ferrer  was 
his   accomplice.       Without   any   more 
ado  my  friend  was  transferred  'to  the 
Oarcel  Modelo  of  Madrid  on  the  charge 
of  attempted  murder.       His  property 
was  sequestrated  and  he  was  kept  in 
prison,  though  they  were  unable  to  ad- 
duce the  slightest  proof  of  criminality 
against  him.    The  conscience  of  Eu- 
rope, however,  was  stirred.       It  was 
soon  recognized  that  what  Ferrer  had 
really  attempted  to  destroy  was  not 
the  lives  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  but  the  dominating  power  of  the 
Ohurch.    It  was  clearly  perceived  that 
the  question  at  issue  was  the  existence 


of  free  thought,  and  that  an  endeavor 
was  being  made  to  crush  its  develop- 
ment The  result  was  that  the  whole 
civilized  world  was  moved  to  resent- 
ment; Rome,  London,  Paris,  Brussels, 
the  Spanish  Republics  of  South  Amer- 
ica protested,  and,  to  borrow  an  exjHres- 
sion  which  Victor  Hugo  applied  to  Na- 
poleon the  Third,  ^'Les  bourreaux 
eurent  peur,  ne  pouvant  avoir  honte." 
Ferrer  was  acquitted.  The  monks  and 
the  priests  had  lost  the  trick. 

Now,  it  would  be  to  display  entire 
ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  these  men  to 
believ'e  that  they  could  be  capable  of 
bowing  before  facts  or  of  accepting 
their  defeat     The  insurrection  at  Bar^ 
celona  gave  them  the  eagerly  awaited 
opportunity,  and  they  seized  It  as  they 
had  seized  the  flrst    This  time  the  vic- 
tim would  not  be  able  to  escape.    They 
would  put  him  forward  as  the  promoter 
and  organizer  of  the  wholly  spontaneous 
movement  which  arose  at  Barcelona,  u 
movement  which  no  one  was  capable  of 
preparing,  because  no  one  was  capable 
of  anticipating  the  events  by  which  the 
insurrection    was    to    be    engendered. 
The  patient  and  paciflc  educator  was 
accordingly   transformed,   by   way   of 
meeting  the  necessities  of  the  prose- 
cution, into  a  builder  of  barricades,  an 
incendiary  of  convents  and  churches, 
and,  travestied  in  this  fashion,  no  one, 
it  was  thought,  would  be  willing  to 
speak  a  word  in  his  defence.      At  the 
time  of  the  attempt  by  Morral  they  had 
closed  the  Escuela  Moderna  at  Barce- 
lona.     This  time  they  would  close  all 
the  schools  that  had  been  created  on 
the  lines  of  that  institution,  and  they 
would  shoot  the  promoter  of  this  ad- 
mirable pedagogic  movement      Ferrer 
being  dead,  and  free  thought  expelled 
from  all  the  schools  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Jesuits  would  be  able  to  sleep  with 
tranquillity  for  a  lengthy  period.    Hap- 
pily the  Jesuits  have  been  deceived; 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  flinging  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nations. 
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The  political  ezecatioiiB  that  take 
place  after  cIyU  war  and  the  punish- 
ments meted  ont  by  the  conquerofs  to 
the  yanquished  are  and  always  have 
been  odious.  We  can  condemn  them 
all  the  more  freely,  we  who  are  French, 
because  we  had  the  experience  of  them 
in  1848  and  1871.  We  know  that  in  times 
like  these  Justice  is  banished  and  ha- 
tred and  vengeance  reign  in  its  stead. 
Bvery  free  people  knows  this  as  well 
as  we  do.  These  massacres  can  obtain 
the  sanction  of  approval  only  from  the 
criminals  by  whom  they  are  perpe- 
trated. The  Judicial  form  which  is  lent 
to  these  proceedings  increases  rather 
than  diminishes  their  criminality.  We 
•can  understand  summary  executions  in 
the  moment  of  struggle,  when  the  in- 
tense excitement  of  both  sides  makes 
reflection  impossible,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  on  what  grounds  the 
successful  combatants  of  to-day  should 
be  invested  with  the  privilege  of  pos- 
ing as  the  Judges  of  their  opponents  of 
yesterday.  In  order  to  condemn  them 
In  cold  blood.  If  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  turned  against  them  and  their  con- 
•querors  had  shot  them,  they  would 
have  protested,  and  with  good  reason. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  they,  being 
victors,  are  In  the  wrong  in  doing  that 
very  thing  which  they  would  have  stig- 
matized had  they  been  marked  as  the 
victims.  Despite  their  Christian  pro- 
fessions they  appear  to  forget  that 
evangelical  principle  which  prohibits 
us  from  doing  to  others  what  we  would 
.  not  that  they  should  do  unto  us. 

Even  if  the  alleged  participation  of 
Ferrer  in  the  Catalonia^  insurrection 
had  been  overwhelmingly  proved,  that 
fact  would  not  have  excused  his  sum- 
mary execution  by  court-martial  con- 
ducted under  forms  of  law  devoid  of 
nil  the  guarantees  of  ordinary  civil  Jus- 
tice. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
manifestations  which  have  taken 
place  have  not  been  organized  exclu- 
sively in  favor  of  Ferrer.    They  have 


been  equally  directed  against  the  ter- 
rible repressions  exarcised  by  the  Span- 
ish Government  of  SeHor  Maura  (now 
happily  hurled  from  power)  acting  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  true  masters  of 
the  situation,  the  descendants  of  the 
Inquisitors. 

The  case  of  Ferrer  is  still  more  dis- 
quieting since  he  never  committed  the 
crimes  of  which  he  is  accused.  In 
striking  him  down  his  enemies  have 
struck  dowu  an  Innocent  man.  I  am 
convinced  of  his  innocence.  Con- 
vinced, do  I  say?  It  is  not  merely  con- 
viction, it  is  certitude.  I  know  he  is 
Innocent,  for  he  kept  no  secrets  from 
me.  If  he  had  prepared  the  revolution- 
ary movement  I  should  have  been  ap- 
prised of  it  He  would  have  confided 
his  plans  to  me  all  the  more  readily 
because  I  should  have  approved  his  in- 
tentions. But  he  was  far  from  that, 
he  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  Bven 
the  revolutionists  of  Barcelona  had  no 
idea  that  any  such  movement  was  in 
preparation.  The  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, like  all  others  of  the  same  kind, 
was  the  outcome  of  a  profound  excite- 
ment of  public  opinion  acting  under 
the  influence  of  some  unforeseen  event. 
These,  indeed,  are  the  only  risings  in 
which  the  people  ever  succeed  in  be- 
coming the  masters  of  a  town  or  in 
holding  the  authorities  in  check.  Rev- 
olutionary movements  which  have  been 
carefully  engineered,  as  Barbte  or  Maz- 
zinl  engineered  theirs,  or  as  Eudes  pre- 
pared his  in  Paris  in  the  early  days  of 
August  1870,  never  attain  the  propor- 
tions of  a  riot;  they  seldom  develop 
into  more  than  a  scuflle  with  the  au- 
thorities. The  mere  fact  alone  that 
the  rising  in  Catalonia  was  so  general 
proves  its  spontaneity.  Is  there  any- 
one rash  enough  to  think  that  it  could 
have  been  organized  in  advance?  Could 
anyone  have  foreseen  the  death  of 
General  Pintos  at  Monte  Gurugd  and 
the  calling  out  of  the  Reservists,  which 
in  fact  fired  the  powder?  It  is  madness 
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to  accuse  Ferrer  of  this.  There  are 
certain  mental  attitudes  so  irreconcil- 
ably self-contradictory  that  the  one 
#oint  of  view  absolutely  shuts  out  the 
other.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that 
a  revolutionary  who  stakes  all  his 
hopes  on  the  result  of  an  armed  rising 
would  not  adopt  a  mod/us  operandi  the 
results  of  which  can  only  be  seen  after 
a  prolonged  period  of  waiting.  Such  a 
man  would  not  have  founded  the  Es- 
cuela  Modema  at  Barcelona  and  conse- 
crated his  whole  life  to  its  develop- 
ment Such  a  man  would  not  have 
created  a  publishing  house  to  continue 
the  spread  of  rationalist  teaching  by 
means  of  literature.  When,  again,  as 
a  result  of  odious  persecution  his 
schools  had  been  closed,  he  would  not 
have  placed  himself,  as  Ferrer  did,  at 
-the  head  of  an  "International  League 
for  the  Rational  Education  of  Chil- 
dren," with  Haeckel  as  Vice-President, 
and  have  endowed  this  league  with  an 
organ,  the  review  U^cole  rencv^e.  A 
man  who  does  these  things  has,  by  that 
fact  alone,  clearly  demonstrated  that  if 
ever  he  had  placed  his  hopes  in  vio- 
lence this  idea  has  now  and  for  ever 
been  renounced  by  him.  Popular  edu- 
cation. If  left  to  work  out  results  un- 
trammelled by  obscurantist  Govern- 
ments, such  as  that  which  darkened  the 
horizon  of  Spain,  would,  no  doubt,  ef- 
fect such  a  transformation  in  the  men- 
tal character  of  a  people  that  the  neces- 
sary consequences  would  be  a  recast- 
ing of  the  national  Institutions.  But 
this  work  of  regeneration  would  re- 
quire one  or  perhaps  several  genera- 
tions and  the  man  who,  as  a  result, 
would  expect  &  violent  upheaval  to  oc- 
cur at  an  early  date  would  be  the  vic- 
tim of  a  strange  delusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  ap- 
peals to  violent  revolution  does  not 
spend  his  time  and  money  In  the 
founding  of  schools,  the  results  of 
which  will  not  be  garnered  except  af- 
ter a  quarter  of  a  century.    The  most 


he  will  do  is  to  establish  political  news- 
papers from  whose  work  he  will  expect 
to  reap  a  more  or  less  Immediate  re- 
sult Moreover,  why  should  such  a 
man  organize  schools?  If  his  revolu- 
tion succeeds,  his  schools  will  be  use- 
less, since  at  that  moment  public  ini- 
tiative will  be  substituted  for  private 
Initiative,  and  with  infinitely  greater 
power  for  good.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  revolution  should  fail,  the  schools 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  reactionary 
forces  before  they  have  had  time  to 
produce  any  effect.  In  this  manner 
money  will  be  frittered  away  that 
might  have  been  more  usefully  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  rifles  or  other  weapons. 

Now,  as  soon  as  Dame  Fortune  had 
smiled  upon  Ferrer  he  lavishly  ex- 
pended his  income,  and  even  his  cap- 
ital, not  in  buying  arms  or  explosives, 
but  In  conducting  that  scholastic  work 
to  which  he  was  devotedly  attached 
and  to  which  he  had  wholly  conse- 
crated his  life. 

In  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  honesty 
and  commonsense  there  is  a  radical  an- 
tagonism between,  on  the*  one  hand,  the 
activity  which  is  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  schools,  or  used  in  the  formation 
of  a  publishing  house,  or  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  league  for  the  education  of 
the  young  ai^d  the  founding  of  peda- 
gogic reviews  (I  speak  in  the  plural 
because  the  U^eoU  rencv4e  appeared  in 
several  languages)  and,  on  the  other, 
the  declaration  of  the  military  Judges 
at  Barcelona,  who  fixed  upon  Ferrer  the 
charge  of  preparing  and  directing  the 
events  which,  in  July  last  flooded  the 
streets  of  Barcelona  with  blood.  The 
fact  that  Ferrer  could  take  the  first  of 
these  courses  proved  the  impossibility 
of  his  taking  the  second.  The  one  at* 
titude  absolutely  excludes  the  otho*. 

This  negative  proof  is  not  the  only 
one  forthcoming.  Men  who  are  pre- 
paring for  armed  revolution  in  any 
country  require,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
be  located  in  that  country.    When,  in 
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1883,  Ruiz  Zorilla  conspired,  and  Jales 
Ferry,  in  order  to  please  the  Spanish 
Government,  had  the  weakness  to 
launch  against  him  a  decree  of  expul- 
sion, he  sought  refuge  in  London— on 
this  English  ground  which  has  the 
honor  of  being  unacquainted  with 
measures  of  this  kind.  Tliis  banish- 
ment tlirew  him  into  despair.  Lon- 
don was  too  far  from  Spain;  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  correspond  with  his  ac- 
complices with  sufficient  rapidity. 

Now,  Zorilla  was  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing a  military  pronunciamiento,  and  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  correspond  with  a 
few  of  his  chiefs.  As  for  Ferrer,  if 
he  had  prepared  the  Gatalonian  revolt 
he  would  have  had  a  much  wider  field 
of  operations,  for  it  was  no  longer  the 
question  of  a  military  rising  but  of  a 
popular  revolution.  His  distance  from 
the  scene  of  operations  would,  in  these 
circumstances,  have  been  more  disas- 
trous to  him  than  it  was  to  Zorilla. 

Now,  during  his  domicile  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  living  quite  undisturbed 
—that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  free  to  go  to  the  Spanish  frontier, 
and  had  the  right,  even,  of  living  in 
Spain — ^he  went,  on  his  own  accord,  to 
visit  London,  and  stayed  there  from 
the  21st  of  April  till  the  middle  of 
June;  in  other  words,  a  period  of  two 
months.  He  left  Tendon  only  when 
the  illness  of  his  sister-in-law  and  of 
his  niece,  as  well  as  the  need  of  super- 
vising his  publishing  business,  neces- 
sitated his  presence  in  Catalonia.  It 
was  precisely  during  these  months,  so 
close  to  the  time  of  the  insurrection, 
that  Ferrer  would  have  felt  the  most 
urgent  need  to  return  to  Spain.  His 
presence  in  London  instead  of  his  own 
native  land  would  have  augmented,  in 
great  measure,  the  difficulties  of  organ- 
izing insurrection.  Despite  this,  he 
stayed  in  London  without  being  under 
any  necessity  to  remove  himself  from 
the  scene  of  future  operations.  The 
theory  of  his  accusers  is  inadmissible. 
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On  the  other  hand,  this  Journey  to  Eng- 
land appears  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  when  it  is  considered  that 
Ferrer  was  engaged  not  in  fomenting 
an  insurrection  but  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  his  league.  This  league  be- 
ing of  an  international  character,  he 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  visit  the 
places  where  he  desired  to  establish 
his  various  centres  of  action.  In  June, 
it  is  true,  Ferrer,  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned above,  returned  to  Spain,  and 
his  enemies  have  not  scrupled  to  insin- 
uate that  the  illness  of  his  relatives 
was  only  a  pretence.  But  his  niece  Is 
dead,  although  his  sister-in-law  has  re- 
covered. Death  is  surely  the  last  un- 
challengeable evidence  of  illness.  I 
saw  him  in  Paris  on  the  eve  of  his 
return  to  Spain  about  the  middle  of 
June,  but  never  thought,  alas!  that  I 
was  gazing  upon  his  face  for  the  last 
time.  On  that  occasion  he  declared  to 
me  that  his  return  would  not  be  long 
delayed.  In  July,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  events,  he  wrote  to  our  common 
friend  Stackelberg,  then  at  Nice  and 
about  to  return  to  Paris,  stating  that 
he  (Ferrer)  would  precede  him  there. 
On  the  7th  of  that  month  he  wrote  to 
me  from  the  little  village  of  Aiongat, 
where  he  was  staying,  to  communicate 
to  me  the  de»th  of  his  niece  and  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  his 
sister-in-law.  He  told  me  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  and  his  wife  had  expe- 
rienced in  getting  a  maid  at  Mongat, 
where  the  curd  had  placed  his  boose 
under  interdict,  and  added:  "I  must 
tell  you  of  the  comical  surveillance  of 
the  authorities  of  Barcelona,  who  send 
two  gendarmes  every  day  to  watch  my 
comings  and  goings,  and  of  the  police 
officers  who  wait  for  me  at  the  station 
and  dog  my  footsteps  wherever  I  ga 
I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  that, 
accustomed  as  I  am  to  it  since  my 
trial  at  Madrid,  and  engrossed  as  I  am 
in  the  organization  of  my  publishing 
business.'*      This  is  scarcely  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  a  revolutionary  who  is  on  the 
eve  of  fighting  a  great  battle. 

The  following  fact  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant.      A    friend    of    Ferrer    had 
begged  him  to  take  advantage  of  his 
presence  in  the  Catalonian  capital  iu 
order  to  ascertain  for  him  the  value  of 
the  shares  of  the  "Socl6t6  d*Blectricit& 
de  Barcelona,*'  and  to  communicate  the 
results  of  his  inquiries.    In  a  postcard 
dated   the   26th   of  July,   which   only 
reached   its   destination   on    the   29th, 
Ferrer  ax)ologized  for  the  time  he  had 
taken  to  reply  to  his  friend's  communi- 
cation, and  as  the  26th  of  July  was  the 
opening    day    of    the    insurrectionary 
movement  he  spoke  as  an  eyewitness 
of  the  heroism  of  the  women,  of  "the 
want  of  all  definite  direction  or  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  also 
of    the    total    eclipse   of  the  leaders." 
This  statement  is,  to  say  the  least  sin- 
gular on  the  hypothesis  that  he  was 
the  leader  and  that  the  work  of  organi- 
zation was  his.    No,  the  truth  is  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  recent  events, 
that  he  was  enveloped  by  them  in  the 
course  of  a  Journey  undertaken  for  a 
totally  different  purpose,  and  that  the 
clerical  Camarilla  were  determined  to 
utilize  the  occasion.      They  seized  the 
coveted  opportunity  to  take  revenge  for 
the  check  received  at  Madrid,  and  to 
rid   themselves   of   an   enemy   rU   the 
more  redoubtable  inasmuch  as  he  hud 
fought  his  battle  on  legal  grounds  and 
was    approved    and    admired    by    the 
whole  of  Burope. 

In  order  to  kill  two  birds  with  the 
one  stone  they  tried  to  befoul  his  hon- 
ored name  by  pretending  that  he  was  n 
gambler  on  the  Bourse,  and  that  he 
provoked  the  massacres  with  the  vile 
and  cruel  intention  of  enriching  him- 
self. We  in  B*rance  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  these  dishonorable  tricks 
of  the  reactionaries.  These  devices 
succeeded  in  1848  as  well  as  in  1870, 
but  all  the  world  knows  about  them 
to-day,  and  is  aware  that  legends  of 


this  type  only  serve  to  dishonor  their 
authors.  As  stated  with  splendid 
breadth  of  view  by  his  advocate,  Fran- 
cisco Galcer&n,  before  the  Council  of 
War,  if  these  allegations  had  not  been 
false  the  prosecution  would  have  pro- 
duced in  evidence  the  accounts  of  the 
stockbrokers  concerned,  instead  of 
confining  itself  to  insinuations. 

It  may  be  objected,  in  reference  to 
all  these  arguments,  that  the  facts  I 
have  adduced  are  simply  presumptions 
of  innocence  and  not  proofs  or  it.      I 
accept  this  criticism,  but  must  point  out 
that  there  are  presumptions  which  are 
so  powerful  as  to  be  almost  equivalent 
to  material  proofs,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  the  presumptions  in  Ferrer's  case. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  would  feel  more  in* 
clined  to  yield  to  this  criticism  if  the 
prosecution     had    furnished     material 
proofs;  but  none  were  produced.      The 
prosecution  confined  itself  to  bringing 
up    pretended    presumptions    entirely 
void   of   value.      I    have   already   ex- 
pressed my  view  as  to  the  resort  to 
writings  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
which  are  only  interesting  for  the  proof 
they  afford  of  the  evolution  which  had 
occurred  since  that  period  in  the  mind 
of  the  founder  of  the  Escuela  Modema. 
The   prosecution,   however,    went   a 
step  farther.    It  seemed  to  recognize 
the  danger  attending  the  admission  of 
documents  of  this  nature,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  had  not  pre- 
vented the  triumphant  acquittal  of  Fer- 
rer  at   Madrid.    To   use   them   again 
without  the  support  of  something  of 
more  recent  date  and  of  more  decisive 
character  would   be  to  stab   the  con- 
science of  the  civilized  world.      These 
proofs  had  to  be  found.    The  proofs  ad- 
duced  were  the  proclamations  which 
•seem  to  have  been  "found"  at  Ferrer's 
house.    What  are  we  to  think  of  them? 
Let  me  quote  the  words  of  his  brave 
defender:    "These  proclamations  were 
discovered  in  the  course  of  a  search 
conducted  by  the  police  at  Mas  Gter- 
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minal,  without  the  presence  of  anyone 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  n 
guarantee  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
discovery.  On  no  other  occasion  were 
the  searchers  rewarded  by  any  results. 
These  proclamations,  of  which  my 
client  denies  the  authorship,  are  full  of 
such  colossal  errors  that  the  miere 
sight  of  them  would  suffice  to  prove 
that  they  were  issued  anterior  to  the 
latest  events  and  were  written  at  an- 
other period  and  for  quite  another  ob- 
ject" Captain  Francisco  Galcer&n 
goes  on  to  remark  that,  even  if  the  said 
proclamations  had  been  composed  by 
his  client,  the  fact  of  his  having  written 
them  and  of  his  having  put  them  away 
in  a  file  of  papers,  and  leaving  them  af- 
tervyirds  unpublished  to  the  world, 
cannot  constitute  a  crime.  The  crime, 
if  crime  indeed  there  was,  would  solely 
have  been  that  committed  by  the  Oon- 
servatlve  Journals  that  spread  the  doc- 
ument broadcast  by  thousands  of  cop- 
ies, without  permission  of  the  pre- 
tended author  and  in  spite  of  the  mag- 
isterial secrecy  attaching  in  Spain  to 
documents  discovered  in  the  course  of 
magisterial  investigations. 

These  proclamations,  found  during 
a  search  conducted  under  suspicious 
circumstances,  while  nothing  was  dis- 
covered as  a  result  of  the  searches  car- 
ried out  in  the  regular  formal  way, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  prosecution. 
One  of  these  proclamations  was  type- 
written, but  had  two  corrections  in 
writing.  The  first  of  these  concerned 
the  abbreviation  "Vd"  and  the  other 
the  letter  "t."  The  experts  declared 
that  this  abbreviation  and  this  letter 
might  ha/oe  been  in  the  writing  of  Fer- 
rer; more  cautious  than  the  experts  in 
the  Zola  case,  they  confined  themselves 
to  an  affirmation  of  probability.  Bven 
if  they  had  been  emphatic  in  their  af- 
firmations, their  declaration  would  not 
impair  my  view  of  the  matter.  For 
since  the  Dreyfus  affair  honest  men 
have   passed   their   Judgment   on   the 


science  of  the  expert  in  handwriting. 
It  is  disgraceful  that  reports  drawn  up 
in  th(&  name  of  this  pretended  science 
should  still  be  regarded  as  Judicial  evi- 
dence. In  the  Ferrer  case,  it  would 
seem  that  the  experts  felt  some  sort  of 
diffidence,  but  that  did  not  affect  the 
issue.  They  could  not  say  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  lettera  *'Yd"  and  the 
letter  "t"  to  have  been  written  by  Fer- 
rer. That  sufficed;  for  the  court-mar- 
tial, doubt  is  equivalent  to  affirmation. 
Therefore,  the  handwriting  was  that 
of  Ferrer  even  as  the  famous  iHirderwu 
of  Esterhazy  was  in  the  writing  of 
Dreyfus! 

As  regards  witnesses,  there  were 
none  excepting  those  who  were  care- 
fully ♦•nursed"  by  the  juife  d' instruction. 
Even  these  witnesses,  such  as  they 
were,  were  not  permitted  to  give  their 
testimony  in  presence  of  the  prisoner. 
His  advocate  was  not  even  allowed  to 
read  the  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  a  number  of  Ferrer's  friends 
abroad.  The  prosecution  even  went 
the  length  of  denying  to  the  defence 
the  right  to  consult  and  produce  the 
books  published  by  Ferrer,  so  that  it 
might  be  impossible  for  the  advocate  to 
refute  the  statement  that  Ferrer  had 
published  only  anarchist  books.  The 
work  of  the  defence  was  thus  ham- 
pered in  every  conceivable  manner. 
Yet  people  call  the  result  a  conviction! 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  partic- 
ular procedure  is  legal  in  order  to  con- 
sider it  legitimate.  When  a  procedure, 
however  legal  It  may  be,  Infiicts  an  In- 
Jury  to  civilization,  it  becomes  a  dis- 
grace tp  the  legislation  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  and  to  the  nation  that  tol- 
erates it. 

•  ••••« 

At  the  moment  when  I  was  writing 
the  foregoing  lines  I  was  interrupted  In 
my  task  by  the.  fatal  news.  Ferrer 
has  been  shot  This  great  citizen,  this 
great  educationist,  this  good  and  no- 
ble man,  no  longer  lives.      He  died  In- 
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nocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  liim; 
he  died  without  being  allowed  to  de- 
fend himself,  without  any  opportunity 
of  sifting  the  charges  or  examining  the 
witnesses  brought  up  against  him. 

I  do  not  weep  for  him:  we  are  all  un- 
der sentence  of  death  from  the  moment 
of  our  bhrth,  and  to  die,  like  Ferrer, 
sacrificed  for  the  most  exalted  senti- 
ments of  humanity  is  to  escape  death 
in  order  to  enter  into  immortality. 
Ferrer  will  live  for  ever  enshrined  in 
history  ]ike  all  those  who  have  fallen 

Tbe  Nineteenth  Ceatuiy  and  AjTter. 


for  the  enfranchisement  of  human 
thought— the  men  like  Giordano  Bruno, 
Etienne  Doelt,  John  Huss,  and  all  the 
martyrs  of  the  Inquisition  of  which  he 
is  the  last  in  order  of  date,  but  not  iu 
glory.    Victor  Hugo  has  said: 

L*«chafaud,  c'est  le  lieu  du  trlomphe 

'  sinlstre — 
Le  pi^destal  dress6  sur  le  noir  cabanon. 
Qui  fait  tomber  la  t6te  et  fait  fiurgir  le 
nom— 

and  it  is  true. 

Alfred  Naquet. 
(Ancien  S^nateur  de  France). 
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CHAPTBU  IV. 

TUESDAY  AT  THB  WAB  OFFIOB.      MAJOR 
TieHB   FI8HBS   WITH  LIVB  BAIT. 

The  doors  of  the  anteroom  ^vould  not 
be  opened  for  half  an  hour.  Tlghe  and 
his  young  bride  sauntered  In  the  Park, 
killing  time,  and  presently  came  to  an 
anchor  upon  a  seat,  nor  felt  chilly;  for 
although  it  was  but  the  second  week 
of  the  New  Year,  the  air- was  extraor- 
dinarily mild,  a  fall  of  snow  in  Novem- 
ber having  been  followed  by  the  green- 
est Christmas  that  ever  fattened  Eng- 
lish churchyards.  The  weatherwise 
predicted  a  genial  winter;  within  a 
week  they  were  to  see  the  insetting  of 
an  arctic  three  months. 

Sue  was  ill  at  ease;  the  poor  girl  was 
overdressed — her  husband's  doing:  it 
needed  all  her  grace  and  beauty  to 
carry  off  the  knots  of  riband  of  his 
choosing.  Her  timid  protests  had  been 
overruled.  She  knew  not  why,  upon 
this  dAy  of  all  days,  instead  of  leaving 
her  to  await  his  return  in  their  dull  city 
lodging,  he  had  dlzened  her  thus  and 
carried  her  west  with  him.  Their 
slght-seeings  were  over,  and  the  first 
brightness  of  her  pleasure  in  him,  and 
of  his  in  her.    He  had  grown  harsh 


within  these  last  few  days,  and  she  had 
learned  to  tremble  at  his  home-comings. 
She  guessed  that  things  were  going  ill: 
she  knew  from  chance-droppcNl  words 
chat  his  memorial  remained  unan- 
swered, and  that  his  attempts  to  secure 
an  interview  had  failed.  So  much  was 
divined:  her  master  permitted  no  ques- 
tions. 

He  sate  beside  her  upon  tlie  Park- 
seat  moody  and  silent,  caressing  his 
chin  with  the  knob  of  his  cane,  watch- 
ing the  thin  stream  of  foot-passengers 
tempted  abroad  by  the  unseasonable 
warmth  and  mellow  beauty  of  the  af- 
ternoon. 

Fashionable  London  was  out  of 
town,  but  the  times  were  anxious,  and 
men  who  had  reasons  for  wishing  to 
know  how  matters  were  going,  lingered 
up,  or  paid  fiying  visits  to  the  capital. 
Versailles  was  moving  at  last.  At  the 
War  Office  in  time  of  war  there  was  al- 
ways something  to  be  imparted,  leartit, 
or  picked  up  by  a  King's  friend,  or  one 
of  his  dependants,  and  something  to  be 
hoped  for  by  less  fortunate  mortals. 
The  strollers  in  the  Park  were  of  va- 
rious classes  and  ranks.  Chief  Clerks 
and  Assistant  Under-Secretaries  walked 
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briskly  and  singly,  or  loitered  two-by- 
two,  enjoying  the  last  of  the  delicate 
pale  flunshine,  postponing  their  work 
until  candle-lighting  time,  whilst  their 
Juniors  within-doors  fenced  with  rulers 
and  betted  upon  forthcoming  cock- 
fights. 

There  were  beggars  too,  but  only 
privileged  ones— old  soldiers,  friends  of 
the  Park  keepers;  a  cast-off  black  serv- 
ant with  a  cough  might  shiver  dumbly 
to  death  upon  a  bourne-stone  unre- 
lieved. The  sight  met  your  eye  a  dozen 
times  in  a  day  during  winter.  It 
shocked  countrymen  new  to  London; 
the  Cockney  was  used  to  it.  Our  an- 
cestors were  hard  of  heart. 

*'Bedad,  we've  waetud  a  crown*s-worth 
of  fal-lals,  me  gyur'rl,  and,  what's 
worse,  another  day,"  grumbled  the  Ma- 
jor. Sue,  about  to  reply  with  some 
hopeful  counsel,  bit  her  lip  and  shook 
down  her  veil  beneath  the  too-pointed 
notice  of  a  passing  grandee.  The  gen- 
tleman, handsomely  dressed  in  a  claret- 
colored  coat,  white  tie-wig  and  laoed 
hat,  was  dawdling  by,  his  gloved  fin- 
gers within  the  arm  of  a  taller  and 
more  plainly  attired  man  in  bottle 
green.  The  two  strutted  and  swung 
their  full-skirted-  coats,  peacocking  in 
the  mode  of  their  day  and  order;  both 
wore  swords.  Claret  Coat  was  well  in 
advance  of  the  fashion;  a  clouded 
cane,  gold-headed,  dangled  by  a  silken 
tassel  from  a  ruffled  wrist;  the  hand 
toyed  with  a  tortoise-shell  quizzing- 
glass  ready  for  use.  The  two  passed 
and  repassed,  deep  in  talk,  and  once 
paused  for  a  minute,  still  chatting,  with 
their  backs  to  the  bench  occupied  by 
Tighe  and  Sue. 

"Dev'Iish  mild  for  the  season, 
Jenky,"  remarked  Claret  Coat,  ogling  a 
passing  woman. 

Bottle  Green  shrugged  slightly  at  the 
interruption;  there  was  a  note  of  asper- 
ity in  his  voice — "as  ravelled  a  skein 
as  ever  a  fellow  was  asked  to  set  finger 
to " 
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'Accept  it  as  a  compliment,  man.  He 
didn't  send  for  me." 

"He  knew  ye  better,  March;  ye 
wouldn't  have  touched  the  business 
with  that  stick.  Germaine  has  ruined 
our  affairs  in  America.  On  the 
strength  of  his  services,  as  I  must  sup- 
pose  " 

"Minden?"  inquired  Claret  Coat  with 
malice,  taking  snuff. 

"Ah,  possibly;  on  the  strength  of  his 
experiences  in  the  field,  shall  we  say? 
This  nincompoop,  with  Barrlngton  to 
help  him,  has  amused  himself  with 
planning  combined  movements  at  the 
seat  of  war.  I  found  my  table-drawers 
full  of  miraculous  strategy.  Conceive, 
I  beg  you!  Burgoyne  was  to  advance 
upon  Bennington,  where  he  was  bidden 
to  expect  Howe  with  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements. Observe  now  (but  ye  are 
not  attending!);  Burgoyne  marches,  and 
as  ye  know,  is  cut  up  at  Saratoga  by 
that  renegade  Gates  (an  Bnglishman 
bom:  I  swear  it  gives  me  the  creeps), 
whilst  Howe,  who  was  planning  fitef 
champ^tres  in  Philadelphia,  never  moves 
out  of  his  lines.  Why  should  he?  he 
asks;  and  with  reason.  My  predeces- 
sor had  forgot  to  sign  the  despatch  ap- 
prising him  of  his  part  in  the  affair. 
Worse,  If  possible,  the  fools  had  sent 
the  powder  intended  for  Philadelphia 
to  New  York,  conceiving  apparently 
that  the  towns  lie  as  neighborly  as  Lon- 
don and  Westminster.  Now,  what  say 
ye  to  that?  There's  Germaine  for 
you!" 

"George  is  a  man  of  pleasure,"  ob- 
served Claret  Coat,  as  though  he  had 
mentioned  a  recognized  profession,  hon- 
orable, but  incompatible  with  high  of- 
fice. "I  am  another.  We  do  wrong 
to  touch  business.  A  person  of  condi- 
tion should  stick  to  his  m^Her.  A 
Man  of  Fashion  now  has  abundant 
calls  upon — **  his  eye  wandered,  he  had 
caught  sight  of  Sue  again,  and  was  fix- 
ing her  through  his  glass  with  an  Inso- 
lent intentness.      The  girl  wondered  At 
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her  husband's  complaisance,  and  still 
more,  when,  as  the  two  personages 
moved  away,  she  caught  the  remark, 
"A  pretty  face,  that,  begad!— too  fine  a 
woman  altogether  for  a  copper-headed 
Irishman,  eh,  Jenky?  .  .  .  tell  ye 
what,  .  .  .  even  hundred  .  .  . 
kisses  me  within  .  .  .  week."  The 
men  were  moving,  the  voice  faded. 

•*Oh,  Con,  come  away,"  she  whis- 
pered, shaken  with  anger,  but  found 
this  often  Impatient  husband  of  hers 
unexpectedly  cool. 

**Be  still,  ye  small  fool!"  he  mur- 
mured excitedly,  his  eyes  a-gUtter. 
"'TIS  the  Lord  Mar'rch  (His  Grace 
the  Juke  o'  Queensberry,  that  Is  now), 
and  'tother  will  be  Mister  Jenklnson, 
or  I*m  mistaken — Mister  Secretary  Jen- 
klnson, begorrah,  the  man  of  all  mln 
that  I'm  thirsting  dumbly  to  haVe 
spache  with.  Oh,  the  Juke  and  Jen- 
klnson! the  Juke  or  Jenklnson!  both,  or 
ayther!  Mother  of  Jasus!  In  pity  slnd 
me  foive  little,  swate,  prlvut  minutes 
with  wan  or  the  other  of  thlm!" 

"But,  Con,  dear,  ye  did  not  hear  what 
the  wretch  said?  What  could  he 
mean?" 

"Whisht!  be  alsy,  me  dear!  'Tis  a 
man  that  cud  make  both  our  forchunes 
by  a  cock  of  his  hat.  'Tls  Mar'rch,  me 
Lor'rd  Mar'rch,  I'm  tellin'  ye,  the 
King's  frlnd;  and  the  other,  the  man  In 
green.  Is  the  King's  War  Minister  him- 
self!" 

"Oh,  CJon,  ye  don't  say  so?"  ex- 
claimed Sue,  her  indignation  forgot  in 
her  zeal  for  her  husband's  advance- 
ment   "Run  after  him,  dear!" 

"In-throduce  meeilf.  Is  ut?  Faith, 
madam,  ye're  wake  in  the  science  of 
diplomacy." 

"But,  try!  Why  not  try?  Anything 
is  better  than  sitting  here  and  seeing 
the  world  go  by  us,  and  we  growing 
poorer.  If  I  were  a  man  I  would  do 
something!" 

"Ye  would,  would  ye?"  replied  Tighe, 
rolling  In  his  seat.    "Madam,  I  take  ye 


at  yer  wor'rd.  Yer  husband  is  Id 
throuble  up  to  his  withers:  so  much  ye 
do  know;  and,  'pon  me  sowl,  I  belave 
'<tB  yerself  must  pull  me  out  'B^vhat 
wud  ye  do  for  yer  husband?" 

"Anything,  sir!  any-thlng!  Try  me!" 
She  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Done  wid  ye!  I  acclpt.  Ye  shall 
take  this  cover,"  he  took  it  from  his 
pocket  (ready  written  and  sealed.  Oh, 
Tlghe,  Tlghe!) — "This  letter,  I'm  say- 
In,'  to  the  Right  Honorable  Mr.  Jenkln- 
son, the  King's  new  Secretary  at  War, 
and  ye  shall  exur'rt  yer  powers  of  per- 
sueeslon  upon  the  man  to  injuce  him 
to  give  yer  husband  employmint  D'ye 
see?" 

"Oh,  Con,  how  could  I?— alone? 
Would  It  not  be  improper?" 

"There  ye  go!"  Tighe  laughed  sav- 
agely. "Improper?  for  a  married  leedy 
to  address  a  gintleman  upon  her  hus- 
band's business,  and  with  his  conslnt? 
and  in  a  public  offus?  Faith,  'tis  I'm 
the  fool  for  taking  ye  sarlously.  Ye're 
just  a  toy — ^an  Incumbrance. 

"I  will  go,  sir,"  said  Sue  humbly,  bit^ 
Ing  a  trembling  lip.  "Indeed,  I  will  do 
my  best,  sir;  but  It  seems  somehow 
.  .  .  Oh,  Con,  I  am  so  young;  do 
ye — are  ye  sure  ye  wish  it?" 

"Wish  ut?  Indade  I  do  that!  Who's 
afraid?    Will  the  man   be  atlng  ye? 

think  ye,  that " 

"Good-bye,  sir;  wish  me  well." 
"All  the  luck  In  the  wor'rld  go  with 
ye,  me  heart!  Remimber  'tis  for  yer 
husband,  for  me,  that  ye're  fighting. 
An'  don't  be  lookln'  me  In  the  face 
impty-handud!  I'll  await  ye  at  the 
Par'rk  gates;  they'll  be  shuttin'  this 
place  for  the  night  prisintly,  I'm 
thinkln'." 

Sue  tripped  away,  her  little  heart 
beating  courageously,  strung  to  the 
proper  pitch  of  responsibility.  Fall 
she  would  not;  she  would  win  him 
back  to  her;  warm  his  cooling  affection 
by  her  success  in  his  cause.  She  got 
her  lesson  by  rote  as  she  went;  'twas 
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for  Mr.  JenUnson's  ear  and  for  none 
other's;  neither  Under-Secretary  nor 
Chief  Clerk  woold  she  waste  words 
npon.  A  personal  interview  was  her 
demand,  upon  the  most  urgent  private 
business. 

Her  husband,  biting  his  thumb-nail 
in  keen  suspense,  watched  her  fade  into 
the  throng  setting  now  towards  the 
gates.  He  got  a  momentary  impres- 
sion, but  of  tills  he  was  not  sure,  of  a 
claret  coat  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Right  or  wrong,  both  figures 
were  lost  next  moment  in  the  falling 
dusk. 

The  anteroom  was  packed,  every  seat 
occupied,  and  the  best  of  its  floor-space 
filled  when  Sue  gained  the  door.  She 
returned  to  the  corridor  and  made  her 
petition  to  a  passing  official,  only  to 
be  redirected  to  the  room  which  she 
had  just  left.  The  lady  timidly  rep- 
resented, the  man  shrugged,  and  would 
have  passed  on,  but  for  the  increasing 
pressure  of  the  crowd.  He  withdrew 
Ids  attention,  his  eyes  roved,  were  look- 
ing vacantly  over  her  head;  suddenly 
they  creased  at  the  angles  and  filled 
with  obsequious  intelligence  in  response 
to  recognition  from  some  personage  in 
the  press.  There  was  a  light  semitone, 
a  low  reply.  "Yes,  your  lordship!  cer- 
tainly, your  Grace!" 

"Permit  me,  good  people!"  At  a  new. 
voice  with  the  unmistakable  note  of 
authority  the  pressure  relaxed,  a  key 
turned,  a  hinged  panel  opened,  and 
some  one  behind  Sue  passed  within. 

"You  may  follow,  madam,"  whis- 
pered the  Janitor,  directing  the  hesi- 
tating girl  with  his  hand.  The  door 
dosed  behind  her,  she  was  for  a  mo- 
ment in  darkness,  another  panel  ad- 
mitted her  to  a  twillt  corridor,  a  latch 
clicked,  a  door  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gangway  opened,  a  portUre 
shook,  some  one  was  addressing  her. 
"You  wish  to  see  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
madam?  Gad!  *tis  fortunate,  for  ye 
have  no  appointment,  I  think.      I  am 


the  gentleman  ye  seek.  Permit  me  to 
precede  ye."  The  speaker  was  hold- 
ing the  portiere  aside  for  her;  she 
•stooped  beneath  his  arm,  and  found 
herself  In  a  lofty  but  narrow  room, 
barely  furnished  and  inadequately  lit 
by  a  pair  of  wax  candles  in  a  sconce 
above  a  table,  supporting  a  standish, 
carafe,  and  tumbler.  The  curtain  had 
fallen  behind  her  again;  the  latch  gave 
u  double  click,  due,  as  she  later  be- 
lieved, to  the  shooting  of  a  bolt. 

Slightly  nervous  and  strange  to  her 
surroundings,  she  turned  and  searched 
the  room  with  her  eyes;  It  was  empty 
save  for  the  minister  who  was  advanc- 
ing from  the  door  into  the  ring  of  light 
cast  by  the  sconce.  Sue  started,  for 
here  was  the  gentleman  who  had 
qulzsEed  her  in  the  Park.  She  had  for- 
gotten his  name,  but  Con  had  not  called 
him  Jenklnson:  but  Con  must  have 
been  mistaken,  or  she  had  mistaken 
Con.  Here,  at  least,  was  the  man. 
whom  her  husband  had  commissioned 
her  to  see:  she  had  achieved  her  first 
step  with  astonishing  ease.  Her  cour- 
age rose:  hope  sprang  within  her. 
The  gentleman  approached  bowing. 

"Madam,  Mr.  Jenklnson  appreciates 
this  condenscension.  His  poor  room  is 
seldom  so  graced.  What  service  may 
he  have  the  honor  of  rendering  to  so 
charming  a  visitor?" 

He  spoke  with  a  sweet,  deferential 
gravity  altogether  new  to  the  girl,  and 
whilst  speaking  had  handed  her  to  a 
chair  beside  the  table,  himself  remain- 
ing standing,  leaning  lightly  upon  the 
board's  edge,  bending  toward  her  and 
somewhat  above  her,  his  strongly- 
marked,  individual  countenance  fixed 
intently  upon  hers.  This  proximity 
was  a  thought  too  near  for  her  taste, 
but  might  be  the  mode  among  the 
great,  thought  Sue.  The  man's  glitter- 
ing eyes,  as  hard  as  agates,  daunted 
her  a  little  at  first  sight,  but  held  hers, 
and  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  so  en- 
couragingly and  kindly,  and  withal  so 
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softly,  as  almost  to  set  her  at  her  ease. 
How  could  she  ever  have  thought  him 
rude?  (Within  these  weeks  poor  Sue 
had  learned  the  existence  of  hyper-mas- 
cullne  terms  and  Idioms  permissible  In 
the  absence  of  women.) 

She  had  plunged  Into  her  story — her 
husband's  letter  temporarily  forgotten 
— ^a  recital  punctuated  by  her  auditor's 
"La,  nows,"  and  "'Pore  Oad,  madams." 
It  was  all  for  Con.  She  did  not  spare 
her  praise;  and  at  each  enconlum  the 
minister  murmured:  "So,  Indeed?  I'll 
be  sworn  he  is!"  Things  were  going 
admirably,  thought  Sue.    In  a  trice  she 

found  her  diffidence  gone,  she  trembled 

• 

a  little,  but  more  with  hope  than  agi- 
tation. This  extraordinary  man,  still 
listening  Intently,  had  drawn  yet  nearer 
to  her,  was  absently,  as  It  seemed, 
stroking  the  small  gloved  hand  which 
lay  upon  the  table's  edge  beside  him. 
(Sue  thought  to  withdraw  it,  but  for 
some  reason,  or  none,  it  did  not  seem 
easy;  yet,  with  an  effort,  withdraw  it 
she  did.)  The  minister  was  promising 
the  finest  things;  Oon  was  a  man  of  a 
thousand,  a  valuable  public  servant,  an 
acquisition  to  the  forces;  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  reinstated,  promoted  In  time. 
Indeed.  But  there  was  something  be- 
hind, something  conditional  about  these 
professions,  something  reserved:  the  Is- 
sue lay  with  herself,  It  seemed.  She 
did  not  understand. 

But  Mr.  Jenklnson  was  certainly 
most  kind,  too  kind;  almost  fatherly. 
(Sue  had  never  known  a  father.)  The 
white  wig  conveyed  a  paternal  Impres- 
sion. 

He  was  very  close  Indeed  to  her  now, 
yet  she  had  not  noticed  him  move.  She 
faltered  beneath  his  close,  unwinking 
scrutiny,  but  once  and  again  he  helped 
her  out,  suggesting  words  which  she 
found  herself  adopting.  Hitherto  she 
had  thought  of  her  cause,  of  Con,  now, 
and  against  her  will,  she  began  to 
think  of  Mr.  Jenklnson.  He  was  un- 
dersized and  not  regularly  handsome; 


his  countenance  was  too  lean,  too  aqui- 
line, too  Imperious,  too  deeply  marked. 
The  eyes  were  dominant,  but  the  smile, 
when  it  came,  was  vivid  and  winning. 
His  carriage  had  all  the  dignity  and 
repose  native  to  an  assured  posltlcm. 
He  was  high-bred  to  the  polished  nails 
of  those  long  white  hands. 

There  certainly  was  no  keeping  eyes 
off  him.  Sue  found  herself  staring,  and 
blushed,  yet  could  not  withdraw  her 
gaze.  Presently  she  was  aware  of  the 
incipience  of  an  over-wise,  masculine 
simper  deforming  the  corners  of  that 
thin,  hard  mouth,  a  smile  which  never 
reached  the  eyes — eyes  which  seemed 
probing  deeper  and  still  deeper,  through 
and  behind  her  own,  until  they  reached 
the  back  of  her  head.  And  then,  all 
suddenly,  as  it  seemed  to  her  after- 
ward, she  was  caught,  taken,  as  the 
small  fluttering  bird  Is  limed  by  the 
twig  to  which  it  has  trusted.  With 
palsied  will  she  sate  listening,  acqui- 
escent, all  of  her,  save  some  deep- 
seated  inner  sense  of  rectitude  which 
whispered  its  obstinate  protest. 

What  knew  she  of  the  awful  occult 
power  of  the  human  will?  What  do 
we  know  to-day?  Substantially  the 
question  remains  at  the  point  at  which 
Braid  left  It,  his  experiments  verified 
but  unexplained,  possibly  inexplicable. 

In  Sue*s  time  this  cult  was  still,  as 
it  has  been  from  the  dawn  of  human 
history,  the  stock-in-trade  of  witch-doc- 
tor and  exorcist.  Armed  with  its  se- 
cret terrors,  many  a  slave — ^for  his  lit- 
tle hour— has  ruled  a  king.  P^lod- 
ically  it  has  raged  like  a  pestilence  in 
high  places,  until  plain  blunt  manhood, 
determined  and  ruthless,  has  extirpated 
the  pest  by  horrid  punishment.  Then 
for  centuries  the  thing  has  been  driven 
under,  forgotten,  ignored,  derided  per- 
haps, or  repudiated  altogether. 

The  gipsy  brought  it  back  to  us  from 
the  East.  An  Oxford  scholar  gave  his 
life  to  learn  it,  says  Glanvll;  he  never 
came  back. 
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All  down  the  ages  one  discerns  a  few 
<langerously  gifted  personalities  who 
discovered  unnamed  powers  in  them- 
selves and  wrought  dangerously,  dark- 
ling, abusing  their  opportunities  and 
nisufllly  making  grim  enough  endings. 

Under  the  Georges  this  by-path  from 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  no  longer  led 
to  the  stake.  Its  very  existence  was 
•denied  by  that  Sadducee  among  the  cen- 
turies, the  eighteenth,  and  the  initiated 
few  were  at  liberty  to  practise  at  lei- 
sure, and  in  security,  arts  which  the 
Man  of  Sense  held  to  be  absurd,  non- 
•existent,  and  impossible. 

No  conceivable  attitude  upon  the  part 
•of  his  dupes  could  have  better  pleased 
their  master.  Did  a  youth  lose  his  in- 
heritance at  White's,  or  a  lady  her 
lionor  at  Vauxhall,  their  protestations 
of  having  been  "overlooked"  were  re- 
ceived with  contemptuous  shrugs.  We, 
of  a  less  dogmatic  age,  who,  with  an 
-eye  to  the  next  discovery,  decline  to 
ridicule  what  we  fail  to  understand, 
may  have  our  suApicions,  as  had  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  of  that  scorer  of 
impossible  points  in  so  many  games, 
my  Lord  March. 

It  was  an  age  when  men,  and  women 
too,  betted  upon  everything  which 
could  run  or  fight;  when  men,  and  their 
women  also,  gamed  as  they  have  begun 
to  game  again  to-day;  when  fortunes 
were  lost,  and  ancient  estates  ex- 
changed hands  upon  the  turn  of  a  card: 
when  sons  cajoled  their  mothers  out  of 
their  jointures,  or  paid  fancy  usury 
upon  post-obit  bonds  upon  the  lives  of 
fathers  not  yet  turned  fifty;  when  hosts 
rooked  their  guests,  and  guests  cheated 
their  hosts;  for  there  was  much  cheat- 
ing, and  in  the  highest  circles,  and  the 
play  of  all  who  won  consistently  was 
Jealously  scrutinized.  It  was  an  age. 
too,  of  the  loosest  morals.  The  inten- 
tions of  every  man  of  fashion  were 
doubted,  and  the  movements  of  every 
marriageable  girl  hampered  with  pre- 
cautions. 


From  the  dead  level  of  this  morass, 
towering  above  the  heads,  not  only  of 
the  common  herd  of  gamesters  and 
bucks,  of  the  women  who  came  to  the 
(juinze-table  with  pams  in  their  pock- 
ets, and  of  the  bullies  who  would  cheat 
an  Eton  boy  out  of  his  allowance,  or 
inveigle  a  school-miss  from  the  apron- 
Htring  of  a  bribed  duenna;  not  over 
these  alone,  but  over  the  heads,  too,  of 
the  Rigbys  and  Stavordales,  the  Sel- 
wyns  and  the  Sandwiches  of  gi*aceless 
memories,  arose  two  conspicuous  emi- 
nences— ^the  King,  a  lonely  pinnacle  of 
domestic  virtue,  and  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  the  most  symmetrical 
monument  of  vice  that  Bngland  has 
produced  for  centuries. 

The  man's  "successes**  were  innum- 
erable and  notorious:  they  were  as 
bizarre  as  were  his. coups  at  play.  It 
was  as  useless  to  warn  a  woman  as  to 
watch  a  card  when  "Q"  was  interested 
in  either.  He  willed,  they  came  to  him. 
(Ee  willed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced, the  most  suspicious  oppon- 
ent were  holden.  He  won,  he  was  al- 
ways winning;  he  won  year  in,  year  out, 
watched,  suspected,  but  never  caught. 

With  his  sovereign  he  did  as  he 
chose.  The  men  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  antipathetic,  to  have  had 
not  a  taste  in  common;  but  the  most 
vicious  rake  in  his  kingdom  was  Lord 
of  the  Royal  Bedchamber  for  twenty- 
eight  years  under  eleven  prime  minis- 
ters, influencing,  by  means  at  which  we 
can  shrewdly  guess,  the  infected  mind 
of  a  doomed  king  to  see  In  him  the  one 
man  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  hi8 
household  and  the  stability  of  his 
throne,  who  was  accordingly  loaded 
with  the  fattest  sinecures  in  the  Royal 
gift. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  in  the  matur- 
ity of  his  powers,  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
half-lit  room,  was  concentrating  his 
every  faculty  to  subjugate  the  be- 
numbed will  of  an  innocent  girl  one 
third  his  age. 
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To  what  end? — Sheer  mischief  be- 
like: or  shall  one  say  'twas  the  Itch  of 
an  amateur  to  practise  his  art  and  put 
bis  power  to  the  test?  So  will  your 
well-fed  cat  toy  with  and  tease  to  the 
death  the  little  red  field-mouse  which 
she  cannot  eat. 

There  is  an  ennui  that  drives  men  to 
seek  satisfaction  in  a  fevaish  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  already  bored  them  to 
the  verge  of  disgust  There  is  a  pride 
so  insolent  that  it  fires  at  the  faintest 
bint  of  opposition;  a  self-love  so  unap- 
peasable that  it  must  play  the  tyrant 
to  a  paesing  stranger  upon  the  most 
trivial  occasion;  which  finds  no  antago- 
nist too  puny,  or  loath,  no  offence  too 
petty,  inadvertent,  or  excusable.  The 
Duke  was  weary  and  proud. 

"Did  it  drop  ite  veU  at  me,  then?" 
he  asked,  with  a. Belial  leer.  "I  have 
never  stood  that  from  a  woman,  and 
never  will.  Ye  must  know,  madam, 
that  the  Douglas  never  remits.  I  am 
waited  for  elsewhere,  and  can  was>te 
but  a  minute  upon  ye,  but,  punished  ye 
shall  be,  and  your  penance  shall  be — 
to  kiss  me!  (Gad!  what  lips,  and  what 
a  cheek!)  Ay,  ye  sail  pree  ma  mou, 
dearie— as  we  say  on  Tweed." 

Still  panting  rebelliously,  painfully, 
still  unable  to  rise  or  to  change  the 
posture  of  a  limb  or  to  releajse  her  eyes, 
Sue  listened  to  her  own  voice,  speaking 
as  from  the  other,  aide  of  a  partition, 
and  heard  the  minister's  questions  as 
through  curtains.  Had  she  her  card? 
She  found  Con's  letter  in  her  hand. 
How  it  had  come  there  she  knew  not: 
she  had  no  sense  of  volition,  nor  had 
consciously  searched  for  the  cover. 

"Ye  place  this  in  my  hands,  you  do. 
Say  so  again,  please."  The  minister, 
bending  low  over  her,  his  breath  play- 
ing upon  her  passive  face,  took  the 
memorial  without  a  glance  at  its  super- 
scription. In  the  transference  his  fin- 
gers touched  hers  again.  She  shivered. 
Oh.  what  was  this  numbing,  controlling 
power?    (What  Indeed,  Sue?     We  are 


still  asking  the  ques'tion,  and  still  the 
answer  delays.)  Was  everything  reced- 
ing, lapsing,  falling  from  her?  Not 
eveirything.  Deep  within  her  some 
basal  Personality  subbomly  persisted, 
ceaselessly  reiterating  its  **Make  haUe 
to  help  me,  oh  Qodr  (So  weak  womei> 
upon  the  rack  have  reiterated,  uncon- 
querably resolved,  and  died  uncon- 
quered.) 

Her  face  was  marble,  her  eyes  were 
set,  but  the  man  was  conscious  of  a 
check,  and  knew  himself  defied.  Hia 
temperament  betrayed  him.  His  voice, 
soft  hitherto,  if  penetrating,  grew 
harsh.  'Twas  a  blunder;  one  of  those 
controlling  cords  snapped.  With  a  su- 
preme effort,  with  a  wrench,  with  the 
concurrent  spasms  of  her  physical  and 
moral  nature  in  revolt,  she  uttered  a 
muflled  shriek,  and  fiung  up  her  gloved 
left  hand  (her  right  was  stlU  power- 
less) in  some  instinctive  movement  of 
repulsion  or  defence.  It  was  caught; 
she  strove  to  withdraw  it;  the  unbut- 
toned glove  slid;  the  ring,  her  wedding- 
ring,  slid  with  it.  Something  awoke 
within  her:  with  a  shriller  cry  and  » 
gush  of  tears  she  was  her  own  woman 
again.  The  nightmare  cerements 
slipped  from  her  limbs,  the  mysterious 
bond  parted:  she  leapt  back.  The  min- 
ister retained  the  glove;  the  ring,  bright 
and  small,  fell  from  its  warm  hollow 
and  rolled  upon  the  carpet  between 
them. 

"Pick— it— up— that   ring,    that  ring, 
THAT  BiNo!    So!    Now  give  it  to  mc 
— to   me!    Ye   must,     yb  must!     Now- 
ki88  me!" 

"/ — unU — noiV*  panted  poor  Sue  val- 
iantly. 

The  sorcerer  crammied  letter  and 
glove  into  the  pockets  of  a  brocaded 
wai»tcoat,  and  stepping  swiftly  toward 
the  girl,  hung  his  jewelled  hands  before 
her  eyes.  The  twinkling  fingers  daz- 
zled her;  a  great  diamond  shot  blue 
stabs  of  light,  white,  red  and  straw- 
color,  white,  red  and— ah!— the  Power 
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waa  overcoming  her  again,  she  clutched 
the  ring,  her  ring,  in  her  clammy  palm 
as  a  talisman  but  again  the  circle  of 
visible  objects  was  contracting  to  a 
small  yellow  disc,  in  the  midst  of 
which  were  those  baleful,  unsmiling 
eyes.  Now  the  fingers  were  still,  but 
the  voice  was  speaking  again  with  an 
accent  of  confident  authority. 

The  room  was  one  of  a  series  of 
apartments  reserved  for  interviews 
with  callers  of  distinction,  to  whom 
hours  of  attendance  amid  the  crowd  of 
inyentOTs  and  place-hunters  in  the  gen- 
eral anteroom  would  have  proved  irk- 
some. Closets  they  were  called,  and 
were  approached  by  a  private  stair  and 
corridor,  whilst  communicating  en  suite 
by  other  doors  in  the  wainscot. 

This  my  lord  duke  had  overlooked. 
A  panel  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
swung  inward,  a  voice  was  speaking 
softly.  *'The  minister  expects  ye,  sir. 
Will  ye  please  to  await  him  here?" 
Some  one  entered,  the  panel  closed. 

This  would  never  do:  his  grace  was 
prompt. 

'*You  have  been  misdirected,  sir;  this 
room  is  engaged;  be  pleased  to  with- 
draw." 

But  the  newcomer  mutely  held  his 
ground.  He  was  a  slight,  erect  man, 
of  a  military  bearing  and  alert  intelli- 
gence, who  was  aware  that  he,  at  any 
rate,  was  in  his  right  place. 

But  to  the  duke  it  was  of  the  first 
necessity  that  this  intruder  should  go 
instantly,  and  without  demur,  or  the 
spell  would  «nap  again.  Queensberry, 
least  patient  of  men,  spoke  again,  and 
with  ill-curbed  asperity:  he  could 
neither  intermit  his  experiment  nor  de- 
clare his  rank.  Hampered  thus,  and 
unable  to  give  his  full  attention  to 
either,  his  concentration  relaxed,  his 
eye  wandered.  "Be  d d  to  ye,  fel- 
low.   Go!" 

At  those  strident  accents  the  last 
strands  parted;  Sue  was  free.  The  yel- 
low disc  expanded,  she  saw  the  man 


before  her  as  he  was — a  shrill,  gesticu- 
lating person  with  fiercely  working  fea- 
tures. She  hated,  detested,  loathed 
him. 

"No,  don't  go,  please!  Don't  leave 
me  here!  Help,  oh  hdpr  she  wailed, 
recoiling  from  her  enemy  like  a  re- 
leased spring,  ahd  turning  towards  the 
intruder. 

"Silence,  woman.  I  forbid  ye  to 
speak.  Now,  fellow,  whoever  ye  are, 
go!  D*ye  hear  me?  'Twill  be  the 
worse  for  ye!" 

The  intruder,  keenly  observant  from 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  a  blur 
against  the  dark  panel,  still  made  no 
.reply.  That  he  was  vastly  surprised 
at  such  a  scene  in  a  Government  office 
goes  without  saying,  but  it  would  seem 
that  here  was  a  man  over  whom  sur- 
prises and  novel  positions  had  not  their 
customary  paralysing  effects.  Possibly 
in  other  lands  he  had  witnessed  feats 
of  eastern  magic  and  will-control. 
Swiftly  he  made  deciaion,  swiftly 
acted;  lightly  passing  without  a  word 
to  the  table,  he  secured  the  carafe, 
filled  the  tumbler  and  dashed  its  con* 
tents  in  the  face  of  the  thaumaturgist, 
remarking:  "A  fit,  is  it?-— yes,  plainly  a 
fit.  Be  seated,  sir,  'twill  pass.  Permit 
me.  .  .  .  Ah,  a  convulsionary,  is  he?" 

His  grace  stepped  back  spluttering 
curses,  rubbing  the  water  from  bis  eyes 
with  his  left  cuff,  and  fumbling  for  the 
cane  which  dangled  from  his  right. 
He  found  it  and  swung  it  aloft,  but  his 
antagonist,  cooler,  readier,  and  more 
adroit,  had  stepped  within  guard,  and 
had  him  by  both  wrists,  ay,  and  swung 
him  over  his  knee  and  forced  his  shoul- 
ders down  upon  the  table  and  held  him 
pinioned. 

A  contemporary  who  knew  his  grace, 
has  left  it  upon  record  that  "Old  Q. 
swore  like  ten  thousand  troopers."  In 
the  plentitude  of  his  powers,  and  with 
such  excuse,  we  may  take  it  that  he 
was  not  below  his  reputation.  The 
room    rang:    the    girl    fied    shrieking 
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around  It,  seeking  exit,  stopping  her 
ears,  but  already  supplied  with  a  legion 
of  expletives  which  would  inhabit  an 
unwilling  memory  during  life,  and  cast 
up  in  her  dreams. 

"Hillo!  What's  all  this?  Who's 
here?  Who  are  ye,  madam?  What 
make  ye  here?  Begone  to  the  devil! 
What  I  is't  you,  March?"  The  minister 
himself,  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkinson,  was 
in  the  room,  a  cool,  hard,  laborious 
man  who  could  decide  and  act,  but 
who  iiever  quarrelled:  this  afternoon's 
episode  was  to  test  to  its  uttermost  the 
pliancy  and  temper  of  his  metal.  Clos- 
ing the  door  upon  the  flight  of  the  girl, 
to  avoid  scandal,  he  forced  himself  be- 
tween the  struggling  men. 

"March !  —  Queensberry !  —  My  Lord 
Duke,  I  say!— stop  this  uproar!  Re- 
member yourself,  And  me.  Te  cannof 
fight  here.    Put  up  that  sword." 

With  a  wrench  and  a  shudder  the 
frantic  little  man  got  himself  partially 
in  hand,  and  stepped  back,  getting  his 
breath  and  resetting  his  wig  and  ruf- 
fles. 

"Painful  disorders,  fits,  Mr.  Jenkin- 
i9on,"  chirrupped  Major  Justin.  "An- 
other sip  of  water,  sir?  My  lord,  is 
it?''  refilling  the  tumbler  with  a  steady 
hand  and  offering  it  with  a  bow. 

His  grace  took  it  with  a  hand  that 
«hook,  smiling  wanly,  and  held  it  to 
lips  that  twitched,  his  eye  glittering 
above  the  rim  of  the  glass.  He  was 
fighting  himself — a  losing  battle.  He 
dashed  the  tumbler  from  him — at  Jus- 
tin, indeed,  whom  it  missed.  The 
«torm  of  shrill  curses  began  again, 
again  his  weapon  was  out,  and  thrice 
he  fiung  himself  upon  Jenkinson  in  fu- 
tile efforts  to  break  through  to  his  en- 
«my.  The  banked-up,  smoky  fire  put 
out  a  long  pale  tongue  of  flame,  which 
lit  the  dark  end  of  the  room  and  the 
frantic  ges>ture8  of  the  duke  with  an  in- 
fernal illumination. 

**It  points  to  blood-letting,"  observed 
Major  Justin,   critically   observant   of 


the  symptoms,  his  hands  behind  him, 
imperturbably  addressing  the  minister. 
"Insolent  blackguard,  ye  shall  fight 
me  here — funr/  No,  no,  stand  aside, 
Jenkinson.  Ye  mean  well,  I  daresay, 
but  I'll  be  crossed  by  no  man  alive. 
Don't  touch  me  sir,  or " 
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'Absurd!  Pardon  me  a  moment. 
Major,"  said  the  minister,  taking 
charge  of  the  situation  with  a  firmer 
hand,  "Come,  March."  He  linked 
his  arm  in  the  arm  of  the  challenger 
and  almost  forcibly  withdrew  him  to 
the  hearth,  whence  Justin,  despite  him- 
self, caught  fragments  of  murmured 
counsel. 

"Amazing  behavior — ^insanity,  I  may 
surely  call  it  Elxposure — ^ye  don't 
fear?  Oh,  a  King's  friend  may  do  any- 
thing in  reason;  but  what  if  this  gets 
round  to  Oeorge  himself?  My  man, 
here,  is  commanded  to  the  Presence,  he 
meets  me  by  appointment,  we  are  due 
at  the  Privy  Closet  Can  I  present  the 
fellow  with  a  hole  in  him?  Or,  what 
it  would  be  more  like  to  come  to— 
your  heart's  blood  on  his  weapon? 
( — ^noted  swordsman— his  trade,  ye 
fool!)  Come,  March,  reason,  my  friend, 
reason!  And  a  word  in  your  ear;  we 
can't  stand  assignations  in  our  rooms — 
not  pass — appeal  to  your  better  self- 
friendship." 

But  the  demon  in  possession  was  ill 
to  exorcise;  the  madman,  acquiescent 
for  a  moment,  suddenly  stiffened, 
withdrawing  his  arm  and  turning  upon 
his  heel.    "Here,  you — !"  he  cried. 

Justin,  dapper,  grave,  and  wholly 
himself,  was  at  the  minister's  side  with 
suggestions. 

"Still  Irresponsible?  Tut,  tut!  Call 
in  assistance?  Could  not  prescribe  or 
exhibit  personally,  but  have  been  con- 
sidered fair  at  phlebotomy.  Lancet 
best,  of  course,  but  unnecessary  in 
emergencies.  Have  sometimes  used 
the  point,"  touching  his  side-arm. 
"Should  be  pleased  -to  operate  now,  or 
—later." 
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Mysterious  Is  the  power  of  the  voice! 
AVho  knows  not  a  certain  pitch  that 
catches  the  breath  short  at  the  tonsils 
and  sends  the  blood  bumping  to  the 
head?  Or  that  other  tone  which,  be- 
fore the  close  of  a  third  sentence,  exas- 
perates the  nerves,  not  to  anger,  but  to 
an  Intolerable  weariness,  so  that  one  is 
fain  to  arise  and  flee?  Other  tones  we 
know,  buoyant,  birdlike,  golden,  inef- 
fable, which  draw  especial  trains  to 
town  from  distant  centres,  keep  men 
standing  en  queue  in  the  slush  and  are 
\7orth  untold  guineas  per  minute. 

Justin's  voice  wae  sedative.  The  del- 
icately veiled  acceptance  of  conse- 
quences with  which  he  had  concluded 
was  so  cleanly  non-provocative  as  to 
act  as  a  cold  sponge  upon  the  nape  of 
his  already  cooling  adversary.  My 
lord  duke,  somewhat  late,  and  rather 
Inadequately,  recognized  a  novel  force. 
This  friend  of  Jenklnson's,  this  small, 
precise  fire-eater,  must  be  the  self-made 
man,  the  ex-gentleman  volunteer,  the 
latest  sensation  from  the  East,  of  whom 
the  drawing-rooms  were  buzzing,  the 
louder  that  the  fellow  declined  nine- 
tenths  of  his  invitations.  This  surely 
would  be  the  prodigy  from  the  India 
House,  in  whom,  amid  the  general 
wreck  of  existing  military  reputations, 
some  descried  a  second  Wolfe,  or  Olive. 

No;  this  was  not  a  man  to  be  pis- 
tolled or  pinked  with  impunity.  Nor 
was  this,  perhaps,  an  especially  good 
cause  of  quarrel.  My  lord  did  not 
want  for  ability;  he  was  an  extraordi- 
narily able  man  Indeed,  who  deliber- 
ately misused  his  parts.  He  found 
himself. 

"I  thank  you,  sir.  I  am  already 
better  .  .  .  myself  again,  in  fact 
...    I  conceive  that  I  owe  ye " 

Justin  bowed,  but  Jenklnson,  already 
drawing  freer  breath,  broke  in  hastily 
and  loudly,  talking  fast  anything  that 
came.  Jjeading  his  man  from  the 
room,  he  closed  and  locked  the  door 
they  passed.      His  rattle  dropped  to  a 


whisper.  **No  excuses — I  saw  what  I 
saw.  'Tls  his  way,— inexplicable!  The 
sex  is  wax  in  his  hands.  I  anticipate 
it  will  end  in  trouble  some  day.  But 
in  my  private  closets! — monstrous.  I'll 
not  have  it.  An  abuse  of  the  entree. 
Ye  acted  with  extraordinary  tact,  sir; 
I  commend  you,  envy  your  nerve.  Wish 
I  could  congratulate  you,  but  that 
would  not  be  honest.  March— the 
duke,  I  mean,  never  i)ardons  opposition 
to  his  whims.  The  man  has  a  train  of 
bullies  at  his  beck— half -pays:  ye  know 
the  sort.  I  am  bound  to  warn  ye;  I 
will  do  what  I  may.  Did  he  catch 
your  name,  I  wonder?" 

"I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  leav- 
ing my  card  at  his  grace's  door,"  said 
Justin  with  quiet  decision  (and  he  did). 
But  the  minister  cried  out  upon  such  a 
bitise.  **Don't  dream  for  an  instant 
that  he  would  meet  ye — in  person,  that 
is.  I  doubt  if  he  would  go  out  with  me. 
Oh,  brave  enough;  he  has  given  his 
proofs,  I  believe;  but,  how  put  it? — he 
values  himself— not  our  clay,  ye  under- 
stand. Let  me  get  you  out  of  the 
country,  sir.  Why  not  apply  for  one  of 
our  new  regiments?— yes,  presently, 
when  I  give  ye  the  signal.  I  know  his 
Majesty's  little  ways.  The  corps  fill 
slowly,  I  own,  but  we  might  draft  to 
hasten  matters,  and  I  really  think  I 
could  promise  ye  the  second  on  the  ros- 
ter. What  say  ye?  *Private  affairs?'  " 
The  great  man  shrugged  slightly  at  so 
fine  an  offer  refused,  it  untied  his 
hands;  scores  of  well-backed  men 
awaited  his  nod,  would  leap  at  the 
chance.  "Well,  well,  ye  shall  at  least 
give  me  your  word,  eir,  to  come  to  me 
if  this  affair  involves  ye  in  trouble." 

Yes,  upon  the  whole  it  would  be  well 
to  keep  in  touch  with  this  self-con- 
tained, unimaginative,  politely  infiex- 
ible  piece  of  soldierhood,  a  fellow  who 
for  twenty  years  had  been  taking  his 
risks  with  quiet  efficiency  and  simple 
courage  which  made  his  finest  work 
seem  commonplace  to  the  gallery  and 
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to  himself — a  mau  who  had  never 
dressed  a  report,  who  had  never  heard 
of  Don  Quixote,  and  who  would  have 
been  deeply  and  silently  offended  at  be- 
ing likened  to  a  knight-errant 

Justiu,  no  fool,  was  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  offer  which  he  had  waived; 
he  bowed  low  and  repeatedly.  Now 
that  the  scene  was  over,  and  well  over, 
lie  was  surprised  to  find  his  cheek-bones 
warm.  It  was  a  dozen  years  since  he 
had  been  so  near  to  saying  the  word 
and  doing  the  thing  which,  under  the 
pagan  ethic  of  the  day,  only  blood  could 
expiate. 

But  for  once  his  gr^ace  (who  had  in- 
herited the  duchy  in  the  preceding  Au- 
gust, and  was  still  "March*'  to  his 
old  friends)  was  better  than  his  repu- 
tation. Left  to  his  own  reflections,  he 
had  sworn  himself  black  in  the  face  in 
frenzies  of  profanity,  broken  his  cane, 
and  burned  his  wig,  and,  then — or  thus 
— ^as  is  the  way  with  the  passionate, 
had  found  relief;  so  paradoxical  are  the 
processes  of  psychology.  When,  an 
hour  or  two  later,  at  his  dressing-table, 
his  valet  showed  him  a  letter  and  a 
glove  discovered  Ih  the  pockets  of  his 
master's  walking  suit,  his  grace  was 
pleased  to  chuckle.  Nay,  he  broke 
seal,  and  ran  a  careless  eye  over  the 
humble  and  loyal  memorial  of  C!or- 
uelius  Boyle,  late  major  of  the  41st 
Foot,  reciting  his  services  and  praying 
His  Majesty's  Honorable  Secretary  at 
War  for  employment  In  His  Majesty's 
forces. 

Having  read,  the  duke  sipped  his 
chocolate  and  fell  to  using  his  tooth- 
pick. This  Boyle  he  supposed  to  be  the 
doughty  little  fellow  who  had  handled 
him,  husband  of  the  woman  possibly; 
he  recalled  something  about  a  ring, 
umch  else  was  hazy  (he  had  certainly 
let  himself  go);  and  presently,  having 
cursed  himself  thrice  for  a  fool  and  a 
ninny,  knowing  himself  to  be  neither, 
fell  a-musing.  'The  woman  fought 
well — never  knew  one  fight  better;  yet 


I  had  her  beaten  when  the  husband 
came  on  the  scene.  After  that,  begad! 
*twas  a  case  for  Monsieur  Mesmer  him- 
self, and  his  electric  fluid.  I  must  ask 
him  what  was  the  right  practice;  'twas 
beyond  me.  But  for  this  cursed  war 
I'd  start  for  Paris  to-morrow.  Still,  I 
bear  'em  no  malice.  Here's  for  doing 
a  good  turn  to  'em— the  first  man  and 
the  first  woman  who  ever  stood  up  to 
me!"  He  pursed  thin  lips  and,  nod- 
ding, clapped  his  hands,  and  caught  his 
valet's  eye,  pointing  to  a  Sevres  stand- 
ish,  and  taking  quill,  scrawled  across 
the  memorial,  *^Dear  Jtnky^  oUige  my 
friend,  and  ffou'll  obliife  Yowtb,  Q." 

"Let  that  go  to  the  War  Ofllce."  He 
fell  to  pondering  again.  "He'll  accept 
It  as  the  amende.  Your  new  placeman 
is  easily  appeased." 

"He  is.  Indeed,  your  grace,"  mur- 
mured the  servant  automatically,  with- 
out understanding  a  word,  his  mind  at 
work  upon  the  missing  wig,  a  lost  per- 
quisite. 

Poor  little  Sue  had  fied  from  the 
building  In  a  passion  of  tears,  the 
mortifications  of  failure  forgotten  In 
the  stress  of  a  shocking  experience  and 
unendurable  Insults.  She  reached  the 
Park  gates  Just  as  they  were  closing. 
Her  husband  was  awaiting  her,  her 
face  told  him  all  that  he  cared  to 
know — she  had  failed.  The  brutality 
of  his  snarl  came  near  to  provoking 
her  to  resentment 

"Oh,  Con,  ye  shouldn't  have  sent  me. 
Those  wicked,  bad,  detestable  men! 
Oh,  that  wretch  in  the  purple  coat!" 

"Me  lor'rd  Juke?  Ye  saw  him?  Ye 
had  apache  wid  him?  Ye  giv'  him  me 
letter?  What  said  the  man  to  ut? 
Quick!" 

"Your— letter?  Oh!"  she  stood  ex- 
ploring: she  had  forgotten  what  she  had 
done  with  it  during  those  moments  of 
tranced  subjection. 

"My  letter  madam! — ^yes.  Just  that. 
For  what  did  I   slnd  ye  to  him — ^to 
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make  love  to  him?    Where's  your  ringf*' 

In  the  confusion  of  her  flight  the  poor 
child  had  not  replaced  it.  She  dived 
In  her  pocket  again,  found,  and  tim- 
idly set  it  upon  her  finger  whilst  plung- 
ing Into  a  roundabout,  breathless  re- 
cital  of  her  adventure. 

Her  husband  listened  grimly  with 
shot-out  UDder  lip,  more  bull-doggish 
than  his  wont,  striding  eastward 
through  the  darkening  street,  Sue 
hurrying  breathlessly  beside  him. 

"A  lolkely  shtory!  Fwhat  d'ye  take 
me,  madam,  that  ye  ixplct  me  to  swal- 
low ut?" 

'Vonr 

"Mister  Tighe,  if  you  please.  I  am 
Con  to  me  f rinds,  and  'twould  seem 
that  yerself  is  not  wan  of  thim  this 
tide.  ...  As  dur'rty  a  trick  as  iver 
was  played  me  by  a  woman.  'Tls  yer- 
silf  has  had  the  opporchunity  of  a  life- 
time, and  fooled  ut  away.  I  mane  ut. 
And,      begad!"      1*11 "       He      half 


swung  toward  the  shrinking  girl,  his 
brutal  hands  emerging  from  his  pock- 
ets, his  great  chin  thrown  forward 
truculently. 

They  were  beneath  a  dim,  yellow 
hanging-lamp  near  Charing  Gtosb  at 
the  moment;  the'  street  was  dark,  and 
few  were  afoot,  for  although  the  places 
of  business  had  not  closed  for  the  day, 
there  were  no  customers  going  or  com- 
ing. So  threatening  was  the  Irish- 
man's attitude,  and  so  harsh  his  tone, 
that  a  tall,  hawk-nosed  young  fellow  in 
military  undress  who  was  passing 
shortened  his  stride  and  hesitated. 

Sue*s  courage  rose;  there  should  be 
no  scene. 

"A  dish  of  tea,  sir,  did  ye  say?  De- 
lightful! I  am  dropping."  She 
slipped  her  hand  through  her  husband's 
arm.  The  loiterer  wavered,  looked 
hard  upon  her  and  passed  on. 

Toy,  is  ut?    I'll— I'll- 


1*1 


>t 


ti 


Not  here,  Con,  dear!" 


(To  &e  continued.) 


Aahton  HiUiers, 


THE  UNITED  STATES  THKOUGH  FOKEIGN 

SPECTACLES. 

(Conoludbd) 


Mr.  Henry  James,  returning  from  his 
latest  visit  to  the  United  States,  has 
written  "The  American  Scene,"  wherein 
is  plainly  visible  a  measure  of  painstak- 
ing far  exceeding  that  of  most  visitors, 
who  so  often  write  as  rapidly  as  they 
travel,  and  as  superficially  as  they  ob- 
serve. Unfortunately  he  has  been  no 
more  thorough  than  others  in  the  pre- 
paratory process  of  freeing  mind  and 
eye  from  prepossessions.  Americans 
have  the  impression  that  Mr.  James  is 
accepted  in  England  as  a  high  author- 
ity concerning  the  land  where  he  was 
bom  and  bred,  and  which  he  aban- 
doned as  a  residence  soon  after  he  ar- 
rived at  mature  years;  but  his  erstwhile 
countrymen  do  not  esteem  so  highly  his 
success  in  this  department  of  his  writ- 
ing, and  they  have  bestowed  little  at- 


tention and  less  commendation  upon 
this  somewhat  fanciful,  though  obvi- 
ously careful  volume.  It  is  not  unnat- 
ural that  the  peculiarities  of  his  style 
should  vex  especially  the  Americau 
reader.  If  by  universal  consent  any 
one  trait  signalizes  the  American,  it  is 
that  of  being  always  in  a  hurry;  so  he 
resents  an  obscurity  of  diction  which 
compels  him  to  re-read  sentences  twice 
or  thrice  in  search  of  their  meaning. 

It  Is  more  seriously  disturbing  to 
find  that  Mr.  James,  availing  himself 
conscientiously  of  exceptional  opportu- 
nities, has  travelled  leisurely  and  ob- 
servantly from  New  England  to  Flor- 
ida, and,  at  the  end  of  his  Joumeyings 
in  our  land,  cries,  "  'tis  all  barren" — or 
nearly  so.  He  recalls  bygone  days  of 
remote  youth  much  as  we  all  do,  only 
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to  note  sorrowfully  that  on  all  sides 
there  is  change,  and  of  course  for  the 
worse.  Not  that  the  past  was  very 
good,  but  that  the  present  is  very  bad; 
from  us  who  had  not,  has  been  taken 
away  even  that  which  we  had.  Ho 
seems  to  note  this  more  in  condemna- 
tion than  in  sorrow;  for  when  he  gives 
us  some  very  charming,  if  somewhat 
misty  sketches,  notably  those  of  Phila- 
deliphia  and  Baltimore,  he  evidently 
finds  the  chief  attraction  of  those  places 
In  features  far  removed  from  the  as- 
pects and  character  which  mark  the 
nation  at  large  in  the  present  day. 
Unquestionably  these  chapters  are  ad- 
mirable literary  work,  though  curi- 
ously Impressionistic  as  coming  from  a 
writer  who  persistently  describes  him- 
self as  "the  restless  analyst."  For  we 
should  expect  analysis  to  clarify  facts, 
and  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Mr. 
James  fancies  that  he  has  been  doing 
so.  But  never  mind  that;  no  reader 
will  begrudge  the  time,  and  even  toil, 
which  he  must  give  to  gather  fully  the 
pleasing  intellectual  sensations  which 
come  to  him  from  these  and  from  a 
few  other  like  pictures.  Oases,  how- 
ever, only  bring  the  desert  into 
stronger  relief.  Pages  of  dreamy  and 
poetic  imaginativeness  do  not  blind  us 
to  his  opinion  that,  wherever  we  are 
actively  engaged,  we  are  doing  unsatis- 
factory things;  and  that  our  develop- 
ment \b  really  deterioration,  morally,  in- 
tellectually, aesthetically.  Whenever 
modern  facts  are  dealt  with,  the  note 
of  fretful  depreciation  is  observable — 
vexatlously  observable,  to  speak 
frankly,  for  we  are  vexed  at  somewhat 
evasive,  intangible  fault-finding.  It 
would  require  Mr.  James*  own  pen,  so 
apt  for  Infusing  suggestion  without 
formulating  a  statement,  to  explain 
why  "The  American  Scene"  irritates 
us,  and  gives  a  vague  sense  of  an  un- 
fair and  even  malicious  spirit  in  its 
composition;  but  we  feel  it,  though  we 
cannot  quote  sentences  in  evidence.    Is 


this  a  survival  of  the  old  supersensf- 
tiveness?  Perhaps  so.  If  we  try  to 
assure  ourselves  that  it  is  not,  we  run 
against  the  ancient  difficulty  of  know- 
ing one's  self. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  les8 
subtle  commenting  of  less  accomplished 
writers  stirs  little  resentment.  "The 
Modern  Symposium,"  by  Mr.  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  devotes  to  us  several  pages 
of  merciless  satire,  even  sarcasm,  but 
without  provoking  us,  unless  Indeed  to 
smile  at  his  wit.  The  little  volume 
was  widely  read  and  freely  praised; 
and  we  derived  pleasure  rather  than 
pain  as  we  no<ted  the  fine  skill  of  the 
passes  of  his  rapier,  even  though  he 
lunged  most  wickedly  at  our  vitals. 
Mr.  Whlbley  also  in  his  "American 
Sketches,"  has  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal his  contempt  and  antipathy.  Yet 
it  Is  matter  of  regret  that  the  book  is 
not  more  widely  known  than  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  for  it  is  a  pharmacy 
wherein  several  of  the  doses,  though 
in  the  way  of  bitters,  could  be  taken 
by  Americans  with  beneficial  effect  and 
probably  without  too  angry  grimaces. 
Only  we  might  like  to  ask  Mr.  Whlb- 
ley a  few  questions  as  we  read.  He 
has  a  very  entertaining  chapter  upon 
"The  American  Language."  He  finds 
our  slang  abominable;  and  rightly 
enough,  for  all  slang  is  bad,  and  unfa- 
miliar slang  is  always  especially  detest- 
able. No  misplaced  patriotism  shall 
lead  to  a  defence  of  American  slang, 
further  than  to  say  that  it  has  some- 
what more  of  vividness,  of  grotesque- 
ness  and  humor  than  Mr.  Whlbley  sees 
in  it;  but  then  he  Is  little  more  appre- 
ciative of  our  humor  'than  of  our  slang. 
For  some  reason  his  Indignation  is  es- 
pecially stirred  by  "bully,"  a  word  much 
in  vogue  a  generation  ago,  now  chiefly 
used  by  children  and  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
We  might  be  stirred  by  his  bitter  at- 
tack on  "bully"  to  ask  him  whether 
he  deems  It  more  foolish  or  more  disa- 
greeable than  "bloody."    It  i«  absurd 
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to  allege  that  "literary  English  is  an  ac- 
quired tongue  which  the  American 
«tudies  with  diligence  and  writes  with 
care."  Yet  the  remark  recalls  what  a 
Boston  lawyer,  a  great  Anglophile, 
nsed  to  say,  to  the  amusement  of  him- 
self if  not  of  his  friends,  Aat  he  en- 
Joyed  his  annual  trips  to  Europe,  be- 
cause there  he  had  opportunity  to 
talk  the  only  foreign  language  which  he 
really  knew-^English.  The  trenchant 
chapter  on  "The  Yellow  Press"  ex- 
presses well  the  feeling  which  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  general  in  America; 
but  those  who  read  the  yellow  Journals 
sneer  at  them,  and  these  sheets  have  no 
such  influence  as  Mr.  Whibley  attril>- 
utes  to  them.*  Again,  we  would  ask 
him  whether  there  is  any  foundation 
for  rumors  which  we  have  heard,  that 
the  like  noxious  form  of  Journalism  is 
growing  fast  in  his  own  land. 

There  are  few  Americans  who  would 
not  enjoy  Mr.  Whibley's  pages  on  "The 
Millionaire,"  especially  when  he  speaks 
of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
probably  the  two  most  unpc^ular  men 
In  America.  But  here,  again,  we 
would  ask  him  whether  he  ever  heard 
that  Mr.  Carnegie's  incursions  into 
Great  Britain  have  been  made  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  in  the  land  of  his 
birth  a  social  recognition  denied  him  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  Only  Mr. 
Carnegie  himself  can  tell  us  in  which  of 
the  two  countries  his  wealth  has  pur- 
chased the  greater  obeisance.  All  that 
Mr.  Whibley  says  about  the  follies  of 
our  "Fourth  of  July,"  with  its  bom- 
bastic rhetoric  of  patriotism,  and  its 
sacrifices  of  the  fingers  and  eyes,  even 
lives,  of  young  and  old  children  play- 
ing with  gunpowder,  is  entirely  true.  It 
Is  <the  one  day  in  the  year  when  many 
Americans  wish  that  in  the  Olorious 
Revolution  which  it  commemorates 
their  forefathers  had  not  succeeded  In 
giving  a  birthday  to  a  new  nation.    But 

1  Mr.  A.  Maarioe  Low  has  a  chapter  on  the 
American  Proas,  which  Is  tho  most  discrimi- 
nating that  wo  have  soon  on  tho  sabjoot. 
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did  Mr.  W'hibley  happen  to  be  in  Lon- 
don on  the  evening  after  the  news  ar- 
rived that  a  certain  little  town  in  South 
Africa  had  been  relieved  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops?  If  so,  may  we  ask  him 
one  more  question:  Which  celebration 
would  make  the  more  favorable  impres- 
sion on  an  unprejudiced  stranger? 

In  189G  Mr.  BUot,  president  of  Har- 
vard University,  in  his  book,.  "Ameri- 
can Contributions  to  Civilization,"  said, 
"The  first  and  principal  contribution  is 
the  advance  made  in  the  United  States, 
not  in   theory  only,   but   in   practice, 
toward  an  abandonment  of  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes  between  na- 
tions."   Prof.  Mfinsterberg  makes  the 
counter-comment    that    it   is    "to    the 
credit  of  England  and  not  to  that  of 
America  that  the  Venezuela  conflict  (of 
1896)  did  not  lead  to  war,"  and  that 
the  United  States  has  "gone  to  Cuba 
and  to  the  Philippines";  and  he  hears 
in  the  "editorials  of  the  yc^ilow  press" 
and  the  "orations  of  leading  senators" 
"the  voice  of  that  aggressive  temper 
which  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  show 
American  superiority  to  the  world  by 
battles  and  not  by  arbitration."      The 
recent  war  with  Spain  also  leads  Mgr. 
Vay  de  Vaya  to  aay   that  the  "con- 
quering policy"  of  the  United  States 
is  "easily  to  be  foreseen";  and  that  im- 
perialism,   "naturally    involving    mili- 
tarism," "seems  to  be  the  last  [latest] 
phase  of  the  tendencies  of  American 
political  ambition."      M.  Tardien  says, 
"Le  corps  Am6ricain  tressaillait  d*iv- 
resse  imp^rialiste,"  and  adds  that  we 
are  "une  puissance  mondiale,"  though 
the  people  in  general  do  not  yet  realize 
it.    Yet  they  hear  it  often  enough;  and 
Prof.  Coolidge  has  lately  published  a 
noteworthy  book,  which  he  calls  "The 
United  States  as  a  World  Power."    The 
title  may  be  objectionable,  but  the  book 
is    admirable.    No    doubt    we    are    a 
"World    Power,"    whether    we    adopt 
Prof.  Coolidge's  definition  of  the^phrase 
or  some  other.     But  how  about  this  al- 
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leged  imperialism  and  materialism? 
asks  the  American,  pondering  very 
soberly  these  foreign  readings  of  our 
future.  No  doubt  power  in  war  is  still 
the  yard-meaeure  by  which  not  only  the 
populace  but  the  upper  classes  estimate 
national  greatness.  In  1870  the  new 
Germany  made  her  reputation  by  a 
successful  war;  Japan  has  done  the 
same;  there  are  Americans  who  would 
like  to  see  their  own  country  follow 
these  examples. 

Yet  it  seems  certain  that  the  national 
pride  is  really  enlisted,  as  Senator 
Lodge  said  <to  M.  Tardleu,  in  playing 
the  rOle  of  a  "grande  puissance  mMla- 
trice,"  and  that  aggressive  imperialism 
is  at  an  indefinite  distance  from  the 
national  thought.  Our  experience  of 
annexation  in  the  Philippines  is  not 
such  as  to  induce  a  repetition  of  what 
all  regard  as  an  unfortunate,  and  many 
as  a  discreditable,  blunder;  and  there 
is  just  now  among  us  much  more  of 
scepticism  than  of  assured  faith  as  to 
the  national  capacity  for  handling  col- 
onies well.  So  far  we  have  eent  ex- 
cellent administrators  to  the  Philip- 
pines '  and  to  Porto  Rico;  but  the  fear 
is  that  later  on,  when  the  (Govern- 
ment feels  itself  less  under  observation, 
it  may  make  these  Islands  asylums  for 
politicians  who  must  be  allowed  to  "get 
something**  out  of  the  "public  trough," 
but  whom  it  is  desirable  to  feed  as  far 
out  of  sight  as  possible.  The  conti- 
nental press  of  Burope  misconstrued  the 
meaning  of  the  Spanish  war  when  it 
assumed  that  we  were  seeking  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  by  meanly  at- 
tacking a  weak  nation  under  a  hypocrit- 
ical pretext  of  humanity.  They  read 
us  wrongly  also  when  they  thought  that 
we  had  bungllngly  missed  the  prize  of 
our  hypocrisy  by  emerging  from  the  af- 
fair without  Cuba,  coveted  since  Jef- 

>  Mr.  Cameron  Forbes,  Vloe-Qovemor  of  the 
Philippines,  a  tmstworthy  gentleman,  wrltlnir 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  "Atlantlo  Monthly" 
Is  very  i^assnring  upon  the  good  work  that  is 
being  done  there.  ■ 


ferson*s  day,  and  with  the  Pliillpplnes^ 
which  no  one  had  ever  wanted.  The 
politicians  may  have  been  disappointed; 
but  it  is  strict  truth  that  the  people  at 
large,  especially  those*  of  the  old  Amer- 
ican stock,  had  honestly  believed  them- 
selves to  \^  engaging  In  a  struggle  on 
behalf  of  humanity,  and  were  thor- 
oughly pleased  to  furnish  proof  of  their 
honesty  by  leaving  Cuba  free.  Bu- 
rope may  cynically  refuse  to  believe  it, 
but  Americans  know  that,  setting  the 
Government  aside,  the  war  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  at  large.  M.  Adam  alone  among 
foreigners  has  appreciated  the  truth 
concerning  this  unfortunate  episode. 

In  times  past,  when  the  American, 
dissatisfied  with  the  portraits  which 
others  drew  of  him,  took  a  hand  at  de- 
picting himself,  he  used  to  describe 
himself  as  a  law-abiding  person.  Of 
late^  however,  a  tendency  to  discreet 
and  judicious  silence  on  this  subject  is 
noticeable.  Mr.  Whibley  speaks  with 
justice  of  our  "frank  contempt  for 
law."  Other  foreign  visitors  are  much 
puzzled  by  our  attitude  towards  law, 
observing  first  our  habit  of  aggressive 
legislation  upon  moral  subjects,  and 
then  the  strange  indifference  to  all 
laws.  "For  every  conceivable  evil,  real 
or  Imagined,  the  Yankee  must  have  n 
law;  but  when  it  1b  passed  he  goes 
about  his  business  as  If  nothing  more 
were  required,"  with  the  result  that 
"nowhere  [else]  is  there  such  a  bewil- 
dering mass  of  unenforced  and  forgot- 
ten laws  as  in  America."  This  is  sul>- 
stantially  true;  many  American  statutes 
are  merely  moral  manifestos,  never  in- 
tended for  practical  use.  A  startling 
Instance  is  the  general  tacit  under- 
standing that  so  solemn  an  enactment 
as  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Oonstitutlon  is  only  a  political  abstrac- 
tion. Not  long  since,  Mr.  Roosevelt  an- 
grily proclaimed  that  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  make  it  a  speciality  to  Instruct 
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their  clients  how  to  evade  the  laws; 
and  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  substan- 
tial troth  of  his  assertion.  Yet,  with 
all  his  ardor  to  enforce  laws  which 
served  his  purpose,  he  himself  assailed 
decisions  of  the  Oourts  with  injurious 
violence.  Early  in  the  crusade  against 
sundry  powerful  corporations  for 
breaches  of  statutory  law,  certain  of 
them  complained  that  it  was  not  fair 
to  prosecute  them  because  they  had  not 
been  notified  of  the  intent  to  enforce 
the  laws.  This  may  be  comic,  but  it 
illustrates  the  American  practice. 

The  causes  of  this  condition  are  not 
obscure.  There  is  the  strong  Ameri- 
can tendency  to  individualism,  natur- 
ally rebellious  against  control,  and 
there  is  the  great  good-nature  of  the 
people;  there  is'  the  common  feeling 
that  every  one  should  be  permitted  to 
escape  any  very  disagreeable  conse- 
quence of  his  acts;  there  is  no  practice, 
hardly  even  any  theory,  of  rigid  ac- 
countability; finally,  there  is  the  singu- 
lar condition  of  one  national  sover- 
eignty and  a  group  of  sub-sovereignties, 
each  with  its  own  rules  of  what  may 
be  called  statutory  morals.  Besides 
Congress,  forty-six  State  Legislatures 
are  busily  passing  statutes,  which  all 
ought  to  be  effective  enactments  of 
really  sovereign  powers.  Among  these 
forty-seven  bodies  there  is  no  co-ordi- 
nation. What  is  unlawful  and  there- 
fore wrong  in  one  State,  may  be  lawful 
and  therefore  right  in  the  neighboring 
State.  A  man  who  travels  from  his 
own  State  into  the  next  finds  himself 
liable  to  be  thrown  into  jail  for  doing 
something  which,  an  hour  earlier  and 
a  few  miles  away,  he  could  have  done 
with  propriety.  Where  morality  thus 
becomes  a  question  of  locality,  and 
right  and  wrong  are  matters  of  geogra- 
phy, a  etatute-breaker  is  but  little  op- 
pressed by  a  sense  of  moral  guilt.  Mr. 
Wells  remarks  of  the  persons  once 
called  "Captains  of  Industry,"  and  now 
"magnates,**  that  "they  are  men  with  a 


good  deal  of  contempt  for  legislation 
and  State  interference."  He  acquits 
them  of  "a  general  scheme  of  criminal- 
ity*'* and  sees  only  that  the  "aggre- 
gation of  property  has  created  powers 
stronger  than  the  State  Legislatures, 
powers  .  .  .  that  have  no  awe  and 
no  sentiment  for  legislation,  that  are 
prepared  to  disregard  or  evade  it  when- 
ever they  can."  He  is  quite  right; 
however  well  each  individual  may  quiet 
his  own  conscience,  the  ultimate  results 
of  such  general  conditions  are  sure  to 
be  disafltrous. 

A  spectacle  which  interests  all  trav- 
elers in  the  United  States  is  the 
immigrant  tbzong  at  Ellis  Island. 
Having  noted  the  picturesque- 
nesB  and  the  admirable  organization, 
each  traveller  then  falls  to  speculating 
gravely  as  to  the  consequences  of  the 
motley  infinz  of  "piebald  millions*';  and 
all,  with  one  accord,  speak  foreboding 
words.  Mgr.  Vay  de  Vaya  knows  some 
of  these  peoples  well,  and  warns  us  that 
they  are  "more  primitive,  more  back- 
ward, and  more  destitute  than  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants,  and  not  calculated  to 
raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  level 
of  the  country.**  Mr.  Wells  alleges  that 
"every  American  above  forty  years  of 
age,  and  most  of  those  below  that 
limit,*'  are  enthusiastic  advocates  of  un- 
restricted immigration,  and  that  they 
refused  to  understand  bis  alarm  at  this 
"huge  dilution  of  the  American  people 
with  profoundly  ignorant  foreign  peas- 
ants about  to  be  converted  into  an  illit- 
erate proletariat.*'  In  reply  to  his 
warnings,  he  was  only  assured,  quite 
cheerfully,  that  "the  children  learn 
English,  and  become  Americans,  and 
better  patriots  than  the  Americans." 

His  statement  surprises  us.  That 
Mr.  Wells  should  meet  some  persons 
extravagantly  optimistic  as  to  our  as- 
similating power  was  but  natural;  but 
for  one  of  these  he  should  have  encoun- 
tered a  dozen  others  who  would  have 
expressed  doubts  as  serious  as  his  own. 
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Intelligent  Americans  are  profoundly 
anxious.  That  legislation  opposes  no 
barrier  to  the  incoming  of  these 
••hordes,"  as  they  are  commonly  called 
in  language  certainly  not  of  cordial 
welcome,  indicates  only  'that  the  un- 
thinking masses  concern  themselves  lit- 
tle with  the  problem  which  is  making 
wiser  heads  than  theirs  shake  du- 
biously. Only  the  Irishman,  desir- 
ous now  to  shut  the  door  through 
which  he  himself  has  passed,  may 
be  heard  to  aver  that  such  wages, 
or  such  treatment  "may  do  for 
a  dago,  but  won't  do  for  a  white 
man."  Moreover,  the  influential  ex- 
ploiters of  great  enterprises  have  need 
of  the  low-class  laborer,  need  of  him  in 
great  quantities.  Now  the  descendant 
of  the  Pilgrims  has  long  since  cast 
aside  the  shovel  and  the  pick,  and 
would  rather  starve  than  take  them  up 
again;  the  Irishman  is  living  by  the 
corrupt  gains  of  petty  politics,  or  he  is 
a  policeman,  or  a  "contractor,"  or  the 
"boss"  of  a  gang  of  spiritless  town  la- 
borers; the  German  and  the  Scandina- 
vian, outside  the  cities,  being  thrifty 
and  industrious,  become  the  owners  of 
the  field  which  they  till.  Therefore,  if 
railroads  are  to  be  laid,  if  coal,  copper, 
and  silver  are  to  be  mined,  it  is  the 
cheap  labor  from  Italy,  from  central 
and  south-eastern  Europe,  that  the  cap- 
italist promoter  must  use;  and,  as  he 
is  powerful  in  politics,  he  not  only  sti- 
fles protests  against  free  immigration 
but  promotes  it  by  organized  processes. 
Thus  there  fall  upon  American  shores 
these  ceaseless  tidal  waves  of  men  who 
have  not  an  idea  or  a  tradition  in  com- 
mon with  the  ideas  and  traditions  of 
the  real  American  people.  The  first 
generation  is  shut  out  by  Ignorance  of 
the  language  against  influences  which 
will  begin  to  work  upon  their  children. 
But  of  the  second  generation,  what  is 
to  be  said?  Mr.  Wells  thinks  that  the 
child  of  the  immigrant  is  a  worse  man 
than  his  father.      We  loyally  say  that 


we  do  not  think  so;  we  assert  that  the 
public  school  works  wonders.    In  some 
eases  it  succeeds,  but  In  a  dangerous 
number  we   know   very   well   that    it 
fails.    Fortunately,  up  to  this  time,  oar 
Italians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Groatians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Russian  Jews 
have  counted   for   nothing  politically. 
Mr.  Wells  warns  us  that  to  give  them 
votes  "does  not  free  them,  It  only  en- 
slaves the  country,"   and  remhids  as 
that  "the  negroes  were  given  votes." 
But  the  cases  are  not  similar;  and  few 
apprehend  danger  from  any  inconven- 
ient political  solidarity  of  these  new  im- 
portations.     We  have  "the  Irish  vote" 
and  "the  German  vote,"  yet  we  still  re- 
main American;  oddly  enough  we  have 
not  yet  heard  of  "the  Jewish  vote," 
powerful  as  it  might  be;  but  the  south 
European    and    the   central    European 
votes  do  not  strike  us  as  being  a  near 
menace.     Suggestions  by  some  writers 
that  local  race  accumulations  may  lead 
to  secessions  do  not  alarm  us.       Our 
size  and  our  diversity  of  interests,  in- 
stead   of    threatening    disintegration, 
seem  to  assure  integrity,  because  no  dis- 
satisfied portion  could  stand  against  all 
the  rest.    We  fear  no  geographical  or  ra- 
cial lines  of  cleavage;  only  the  possible 
opening  of  social  and  economic  seams 
disturbs  us.    The  problem  of  classes,  of 
labor  against  capital,  of  the  great  cor- 
poration    and     the     multi-millionaire 
against  the  trade-unions  and  the  small 
farmers  may  come  to  an  issue  in  the 
States  sooner  than  elsewhere;  and  the 
conflict  here  is  likely  to  be  on  a  larger 
scale  and  more  persistently  fought  than 
in  Europe.      Our  Montagues  and  Capu- 
lets  are  the  trust  "magnates"  and  the 
labor-leaders;    they    may    open    rifts 
through  which   blood   will   flow.    The 
outcome  no  man  can  foretell;  but  exper- 
iments in  socialism  will  hardly  be  tried 
as  bulwarks. 

The  Apostolic  Protonotary  observes 
with  regret  the  influence  of  American 
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life  in  rendering  immigrants  of  the 
Catholic  faith  careless  of  religion.  M. 
Bonrget,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
assured  to  the  contrary.  Of  these  con- 
flicting statements,  each  is  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  made  for  a 
purpose,  but  one  would  incline  to  give 
more  credence  to  that  reported  by  Mgr. 
Vay  de  Vaya,  which  is  also  supported 
by  M.  Tardieu.  The  latter  writer  says 
that  the  relation  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  State  is  simple, 
friendly,  and  satisfactory.  He  adds, 
however,  that  Catholicism  in  the 
United  States  is  "profond6ment  Am6r- 
Ician,"  and  remarks  that  the  Church, 
"en  Am^ricanisant  ses  fiddles,  en  perd 
un  grand  nombre."  This  he  proves  by 
statistics;  for,  whereas  immigration  fig- 
ures show  that  there  should  be  25,000,- 
000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  country, 
there  are  in  fact  only  13,000,000.  The 
deficit  he  attributes  to  American  edu- 
cational influences.  Certain  it  is  that, 
since  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
Martin  Luther,  they  have  had  no  task 
mote  difficult  than  to  find  a  synthesis 
which  shall  combine  the  American 
ways  of  free  thought  and  action  with 
the  disciplinary  and  ancient  doctrines 
of  Mother  Church.  Already,  in  cou- 
veraation  even  with  very  good  Catho- 
lics, one  is  often  startled  at  their  bold 
liberalism  on  points  of  faith.  A  sim- 
ilar phenomenon  has  been  recently 
noted  among  the  Jews;  and  the  older 
members  of  the  Hebraic  community 
complain  that  the  young  men  are  be- 
coming free  in  their  religious  ways. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  is  undeniable 
that  In  all  creeds  tolerance  is  passing 
into  indifference,  and  indifference  into 
scepticism,  among  great  numbers  of  the 
people.  So  in  "  AModem  Symposium" 
we  are  told  that,  **tbanks  to  Europe 
America  has  never  been  powerless  in 
the  face  of  Nature;  therefore  has  never 
felt  Fear;  therefore  has  never  known 
Reverence;  and  therefore  never  experi- 


enced Religion.  .  .  .  Religion  in 
America  is  a  parasite  without  roots.*' 
On  the  other  hand,  Mgr.  Vay  de  Vaya 
declares  that  the  Americans  are  a 
strongly  religious  people.  He  founds 
his  opinion,  however,  upon  the  number 
of  their  "mystical  sects";  and  whether 
this  indicates  a  religious  temperament 
or  not  depends  upon  what  idea  is  at- 
tached to  that  phrase.  Sir  Dyce 
Duckworth  has  lately  said  of  faith- 
cures: 

As  regards  this  new  doctrine  we  find, 
first,  that  it  comes  from  America. 
That,  to  my  mind,  at  once  arouses  sus- 
picion. It  comes  from  Boston,  a  city 
I  know  well  ...  a  city  which  is 
a  perennial  source  of  false  doctrine, 
and  which  produces  and  contains  more 
unstable  men  and  women  than  any 
other  city  I  know. 

Mr.  Whibley  also  thinks  that  "to-day 
Boston  is  as  earnest  as  ever  in  pursuit 
of  vague  ideals  and  soothing  doctrines." 
In  the  same  line  are  M.  Adam's  re- 
marks upon  the  **penchant  pour  le  mer- 
veilleux"  in  the  United  States: 

Les  revues  spiritistes  et  tbdosophistes 
intfiressent  les  adeptes  de  mille  sectes 
blzarres,  qui  tftchent  ft  se  dteincamer 
par  Textafle  et  le  jeune,  ou  bien  ft 
malntenir,  avec  les  ftmes  des  morts  11* 
lustres,  certaines  relations  pratiques  et 
glorieuses. 

Probably  this  undeniable  peculiarity 
is  due  to  the  nervous  intellectual  ten- 
sion of  the  New  Bnglander,  developed 
under  climatic  infiuences,  to  his  Athe- 
nian passion  for  "some  new  thing." 
and  to  his  tendency  to  rebel  against 
everything  established,  which  has 
marked  him  since  his  ancestors  fol- 
lowed Oliver  Ck'omwell;  and  New  Eng- 
land, overflowing  through  the  West, 
has  carried  its  peculiarities  thither. 
For  such  temperaments,  excitement, 
schism,  and  novelty  are  irresistible  in- 
centives, which  have  made  of  the 
United  States  the  great  fleld  for  quack 
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religions,  as  it  has  always  notoriously 
been  for  quack  medicines.  The  ulti- 
mate result  of  these  things  must  be  un- 
settling. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  spite  of 
Mr.   Mitchell   and  Mr.  Gtompers  with 
their  labor  unions,  In  spite  of  disregard 
for  laws  and  conflicting  national  and 
state  legislation,  in  spite  of  decaying 
faith  and  wild  religious  fads,  in  spite 
also  of  the  flood  of  the  undesirable,  un- 
assimilable    people,    there   is    nothing 
more  commonly  observed  in  the  United 
States  than  the  universal  note  of  opti- 
mism.    The  American  feels  that  a  suc- 
cessful future  is  a  thing  assured;  that, 
though  business  may  be  harassed,  yet 
in  some  way  prosperity  will  advance; 
that  problems  may  be  serious,  but  will 
be  solved--only  dying  nations  have  no 
problems.      The  old  and  foolish  gas- 
conading habit  is  giving  way  to  this 
spirit  of  sanguine   forecast.      In  the 
talk,  which  angere  Mr.  Whlbley,  about 
the   "great   destiny"   of   the   country, 
there   may  lurk   a    flavor   of   ancient 
boasting,  but  more  often  it  signifies  a 
fine  courage,  a  buoyant  hopefulness,  a 
generous  purpose.      Mr.  Bryce,  while 
not  less  struck  than  are  other  observers 
by  the  c^timistlc  temper,  finds  it  in- 
fectious, and  admits  his  own  cheerful 
and    sympathetic    faith    therein.    Mr. 
Wells  hardly  cares  to  restrain  his  irri- 
tation when  he  perceives  "the  note  of 
a    fatal,    gigantic,    economic    develop- 
ment, of  large  prevision  and  enormous 
pressures";  and  he  is  peevish  because 
he  meets  no  one  who  will  "shape  that 
gigantic  future,'*  and  fails  to  "perceive 
any  extensive  sense  of  anything  what- 
ever to  be  done,  anything  to  be  shaped 
and  thought  out  and  made,  in  the  sense 
of  a  national  determination,  to  a  de- 
signed and  specific  end."       Sonorous 
but  vague  this  seems  to  us.     Ought  we 
then  to  furnish  plans  and  specifications 
for  our  future  as  the  architect  does  for 
a  house?    We  are  optimistic,  and  glad 
to  be  so,  for  we  deem  optimism  to  be 


not  only  of  good  augury,  but  also  an 
aid  and  incentive  towards  success;  a 
stimulus  to  honorable  endeavor,  binding 
us  to  do  our  best  So  we  avow  our- 
selves optimistic.  "If  this  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  It!"  We  learned  at 
school  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry,  "I 
have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of 
experience";  and  surely  our  experience 
in  the  past  compels  us  to  be  hopeful  of 
the  future,  not  selfishly,  but  as  seeing 
therein  high  duties  and  opportunities 
of  usefulness  to  which  we  mean  tQ  be 
equal.  Does  this  sound  like  a  recur- 
rence of  the  old  braggart  habit?  Not 
too  seriously  so,  It  may  be  hoped;  for  it 
really  represents  an  earnest  attitude  of 
the  American  mind. 

During  more  than  a  generation  past 
no  traveller  has  neglected  to  allege  an 
omnipresent  "materialism"  in  the 
United  States.  The  phrase  Is  vague, 
yet  obviously  implies  reproach,  as  a 
lack  of  intellectuality  and  idealism,  a 
"manqUe  d'ld^es  abstraites,"  a  dearth 
of  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers.  It 
also  Implies,  however,  the  presence  of 
substantial  good  things.  Material  in- 
dustries and  creations  bring  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large  possibilities  for  education, 
cleanliness,  health,  and  comfort;  they 
mean  meat  at  least  once  every  day, 
bathrooms  in  all  save  the  poorest 
apartments,  abundant  clothing  for  the 
children,  space  enough  for  decent  living 
in  well-warmed,  well-lighted  quartos. 
If  the  "materialism"  which  secures 
these  things  for  millions  leaves  some 
hundreds  to  suffer  a  little  poverty  in 
the  way  of  art  and  music,  and  brilliant 
or  scholarly  books,  we  may  be  sorry  for 
the  hundreds,  but  we  would  not  con- 
sent to  reverse  the  situation.  So  when 
Mr.  Wells  and  M.  Adam  note  that  there 
is  nothing  definitive  with  us,  that  we 
are  always  tearing  down  in  order  to 
rebuild,  it  means  only  that  every  man 
means  to  die  in  a  better-built,  more 
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wholesome  and  more  comfortable  house 
that  that  in  which  he  was  Yxxn,  This 
is  a  fruit  of  "materialism/*  and  a  good 
fruit  The  American  thinks  much  of 
his  house,  and  is  aghast  to  hear  M. 
Huret  allege  that  the  people  have  no 
home  life,  and  customarily  frequent 
restaurants. 

It  is  true  that,  as  concerns  literature, 
art,  scholarship,  music,  the  stage,  even 
the  national  genius  for  boasting  stands 
silent  and  abashed.  Admittedly  we 
achieve  little  in  painting,  and  not  more 
in  music.  Our  stage  is — ^but  let  an 
American  be  excused  from  saying  what 
the  American  stage  Is  to-day!  In  liter- 
ature we  beheve  that  we  stand  better, 
though  Mr.  Whibley  says  that  our  best 
writers  are  mere  copyists  of  bygone 
styles,  and  others  seem  able  to  praise 
only  our  short  stories,  the  sugar-plums 
of  literature,  with  which  your  cordon 
hleus  rarely  meddle.  At  present  our 
best  work  is  being  done  in  history  and 
allied  subjects,  as  witness  Prof.  Low- 
ell's remarkable  work  on  the  "Gk>v- 
emment  of  Bngland,"  and  Mr.  Rhodes' . 
"History  of  the  United  States,"  which 
is  marked  by  a  tone  of  such  Judicial 
fairness  towaids  both  men  and  meas- 
ures that  it  finds  no  superior  since  the 
days  of  Thucydides.  In  departments 
less  purely  literary  it  is  true  that  we 
make  but  an  indifferent  show.  The 
opinions  of  our  highest  courts,  the  mes- 
sages of  our  Presidents,  and  other 
State  papers,  generally  prolix,  inflated, 
and  clumsy  in  form,  indicate  a  sad  lack 
of  training  in  clear  expression.  The 
turgid  oratory  of  our  public  men  Is  de- 
plorable in  its  grotesque,  almost  bur- 
lesque, magnificence.  In  philosophy,  we 
boast  chiefly,  and  very  Justly,  of  Prof. 
William  James;  but  probably  it  is  his 
rare  personal  charm  and  his  gift  of 
well-chosen  language  which,  more  than 
his  subject,  attract  us;  for  the  *'mate- 
rlal"  American  is  apt  to  contemplate 
philoec^hy,  with  its  succession  of  theo- 
ries, mtich  as  one  watches  a  child  toil- 


somely construct  a  house  of  cards  for 
another  child  to  blow  down. 

As  for  scholarship,  M.  Huret  warns 
us  against  trusting  the  tales  one  hears 
of  American  classicism  and  taste  for 
Buropean  literature,  for  he  flnds  little 
of  either.  Yet  there  is  a  bent  in  the 
direction  of  scholarship  which  may 
carry  us  forward  in  the  future,  though 
unfortunately  education,  even  in  our 
uniyersities,  suffers  too  much  from 
"materialism."  Mgr.  Vay  de .  Vaya 
flnds  that  our  "greatest  pedagogues'* 
admit  this  "materialism";  and  he  adds 
that  our. skill  lies  especially  in  impart- 
ing applied  knowledge,  which  we  re- 
gard as  an  investment  that  can  be 
turned  to  immediate  account  .  All 
praise  the  equipment  of  the  "rich,  com- 
fortable, and  practical"  universities,  but 
many  see  only  flne  buUdings  and  ap- 
pointments produced  by  money.  Cer- 
tainly some  of  our  universities  have 
only  lately  emerged  from  the  construct- 
ive era;  and  competent  professors  and 
throngs  of  students  hardly  pour  into 
the  rooms  as  the  workmen  move  out  of 
them.  But  with  astonishing  rapidity 
the  newest  universities  gather  an 
abundance  both  of  those  who  teach  well 
and  those  who  learn  earnestly.  After 
all,  scholarship  is  for  a  chosen  few  in 
every  nation,  and  we  shall  furnish  our 
fair  proportion.  The  assertion  made 
by  Dr.  Mtinstersberg,  and  echoed  by 
Mr.  Whibley,  that  we  shall  have  no 
high  scholarship  till  we  pay  high  sala- 
ries to  our  scholars,  is,  we  believe,  un- 
true. Meantime,  however,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  not  foreigners  only  but 
many  among  ourselves  complain  that 
our  universities  tend  to  become  great 
factories  of  instruction.  Bven  Har- 
vard, the  most  ancient  college  of  the 
land,  encrusted  in  traditions  of  litera- 
ture and  scholarship,  has  of  late  been 
irreverentiy  compared  to  a  huge  de- 
partment-store with  counters  for  the 
sale  of  every  known  kind  of  instruc- 
tion.   This  Is  distasteful  to  the  disap- 
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pearing  generation;  but  their  successors 
evidently  believe  that  nothing  better 
can  be  desired  than  that  instruction 
should  be  obtained  in  the  best  form 
upon  every  subject  concerning  which 
instruction  is  desired;  and  Indeed  it  is 
not  ea<sy  to  controvert  this  position. 

In  all  these  matters  we  ask  for  a  lit- 
tle time.  The  American  does  not  ad- 
mit that  "non  omnia  possumus  omnes/' 
at  least  if  the  **omnes"  are  "Ameri- 
can!.". M.  Bourget  notes  that  at  forty, 
fifty,  or  even  sixty  years  of  age  a  man 
may  change  his  calling,  and  prove 
"que  I'homme  ^nerglque  accepte  tout 
et  qu*il  triomphe  de  tout,  pourvu  qu'll 
le  veullle/'  It  never  occurs  to  any  one 
of  old  American  stock  to  doubt  his  ca- 
pacity immediately  to  fill  any  position 
or  to  discharge  any  functions  which  the 
chances  of  life  may  throw  in  his  way. 
A    lavTyer   becomes   secretary    of    the 

The  X)aarterl7   BoTlew. 


navy;  a  stable-keeper  is  mayor  of  a 
city;  a  physician  is  made  a  general  in 
the  army;  a  merchant  is  chosen  as  a 
legislator;  a  newspaper-editor  becomes 
a  diplomatist;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
any  public  school  graduate  is  compe- 
tent to  become  President.  This  power 
to  dispense  with  all  preliminary  prep- 
aration astoniBhes  a  European,  but  it  is 
the  normal  condition  of  the  American 
citizen.  Even  he,  however,  admits  the 
limitation  that,  though  he  certainly  can 
do  all  things,  yet  he  cannot  do  them 
all  at  once.  For  the  moment  we  are 
fully  occupied  with  Industrial  creations 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  For  the  mat- 
ters to  which  we  have  not  yet  had  op- 
portunity to  give  sufficient  attention 
we  say  only,  "Give  us  just  a  little  more 
time." 

John  T,  Morse. 
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We  have  set  ourselves  the  task  of 
determining  for  the  uninstructed  reader 
the  difference  between  the  writer  of  the 
commercial  book  and  the  ^^Titer  of  a 
book  which  shall  be  a  work  of  art. 
When  it  comes  to  results  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  difficulty,  demanding  of  the 
analyst  a  cool  faculty  of  criticism,  a 
broad  catholicity  and  great  powers  of 
self-abnegation  in  the  realms  of  taste. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  consider  the 
case  of  a  debatable  writer—let  us 
say  George  Eliot.  Here  was  a  writer 
almost  omnipotent  in  her  power  to 
charm  at  once  the  great  multitude  and 
the  austere  critic  of  her  time.  She 
was  taken  more  seriously  than  any 
writer  of  to-day  ever  has  been,  or  ever 
will  be  taken.  Yet,  to  the  great  bulk 
of  educated  criticism  of  to-day,  George 
Eliot  has  become  a  writer  unreadable 
in  herself  and  negligible  as  a  critical 
illustration.      Her     character-drawing 


appears  to  be  singularly  wooden:  her 
W)ks  without  any  form,  her  style  en- 
tirely pedestrian  and  her  solemnity  in- 
tolerable.   And  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  this  veiy  solemnity  that  gave  to 
her  works  all  the  qualities  that  make 
them  to  men  in  touch  with  the  life  of  to- 
day, so  entirely  unreadable,  so  exactly 
like  so  many  heavy  cakes.  George  Eliot 
was,  in  fact,  a  great  figure.      She  was 
great  enough  to  impose  herself  upon 
lier  day;  she  probably  never  sought, 
■though  she  certainly  found,  the  popu- 
larity of  sensationalism.    Taking  her- 
self with  an  enormous  seriousness,  she 
dilated  upon  sin  and  its  results,  and  so 
found  the  easy  success  of  the  popular 
preacher  who  deals  in  horrors.       She 
desired,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  an  influ- 
ence: she  cared  in  her  heart  very  lit- 
tle whether  or  no  she  would  be  consid- 
ered an  artist. 
XiCt  us  place  her  alongside  another 
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writer  of  her  day  whose  ambition  did 
not  fiojir  above  producing  a  good 
''household  article."  As  an  artist — ^as 
n  mere  writer— Anthony  TroUope  had 
most  of  the  vices  of  George  Bliot  He 
is  never  remarkably  engrossing,  his 
writing  has  no  particular  Justness  of 
phrase,  his  novels  are  hardly  con- 
structed at  all,  but  meander  one  into 
another  without  any  particular  bounds, 
without  there  being  any  particular  rea- 
son why  any  given  book  should  begin 
or  end  here  or  there.  Yet,  although 
TroUope's  books  do  not  very  much  cry 
41  loud  to  be  read,  we  can  take  up  with 
interest  "Barchester  Towers**  in  a  hand 
from  which  nervelessly  "Adam  Bede" 
drops.  The  reason  is  that  never  tak<» 
ing  himself  with  any  attempt  at 
solemnity,  TroUope  was  content  to  ob- 
serve and  to  record,  whereas  George 
Kliot,  as  if  she  had  converted  herself 
into  another  Frankenstein,  went  on 
evolving  obedient  monsters  who  had  no 
particular  relation  to  the  life  of  her 
time — monsters  who  seduced  or  admit- 
ted themselves  to  be  seduced,  who  mur- 
dered their  infants  or  quoted  the  Scrip- 
tures just  as  it  suited  the  creator  of 
their  ordered  world.  TroUope,  on  the 
other  hand,  observed  the  world  he  lived 
in:  his  characters  walk  upon  the 
ground;  perhaps  they  are  even  a  lit- 
tle flat-footed,  but  his  observations 
have  the  light  of  facts,  filtered  through 
the  screen  of  a  personality.  That  the 
personality  was  not  a  very  rare,  was 
not  a  very  subtle  one,  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  we  do  not  read  him  with 
very  great  avidity.  But  because  the 
personality  was  so  honest,  so  humble 
and  above  all,  so  conscientious,  he  helps 
us  to  live  in  a  real  world,  he  affords  us 
real  experienpes.  And  precisely  be- 
cause George  Bliot  had  no  conscience, 
precisely  because  she  gives  us  a  world 
that  never  was,  peopled  by  supermen 
who,  we  may  thank  God,  never  could 
have  been,  she  is  now  a  moral  force 
practically  extinct,  is  hourly  losing  im- 


petus. And  she  has  as  an  artist  no 
existence  whatever.  Having  studied 
"Das  liCben  Jesu,"  she  became  inflated 
by  the  idea  of  the  writer  as  prophet, 
she  evolved  monstrous  works  which 
contained  her  endless  comments  upon 
Victorian  philosophy,  forgetting  that 
our  Lord,  Who  was  the  supreme  influ- 
ence, because  He  was  the  supreme  art- 
ist, limited  Himself  in  His  recorded  fic- 
tion to  the  barest  statement  of  fact,  to 
the  merest  citation  of  instance. 

Having  stated  so  much  we  may 
pause  to  concede  that  probably  the 
great  majority  of  humanity  would  say 
that  the  converse  of  what  we  have 
stated  is  the  actual  fact.  They  would 
say,  precisely,  that  George  Bliot  was 
the  great  artist  because  she  presented 
them  with  an  unreal,  with  an  idealized 
world,  which  Is  what  they  demand  of 
art  George  Bliot,  that  Is  to  say,  takes 
them  out  of  themselves.  Mr.  TrtfUope 
makes  them  think.  With  this,  of 
course,  we  cannot  quarrel,  since  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  't«rms.  We  prefer, 
that  is  to  say,  to  consider  that  the 
artist  is  the  renderer  of  hnman  vicissi- 
tude— ^tbe  creator  of  a  world  of  his 
own  in  which  conscientiously,  as  he 
sees  it,  effeot  follows  cause.  We 
should  not,  supposing  each  of  them  to 
render  life  as  he  saw  it,  quarrel  with 
Fielding,  whose  idea  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect is  that  drinking  makes  a  man  a 
fine  genial  fellow  any  more  than  with 
the  late  M.  Zola,  who  wrote  a  book 
called  ''L'Assommoir."  Actually  "Tom 
Jones,"  since  it  is  a  more  filtered  work 
— since  it  is  the  product  of  the  author's 
experience  of  life,  whereas  Zola's  book 
is  a  product  not  of  experience,  but  of 
tabulations— "Tom  Jones"  will  prob- 
ably have  a  more  persistent  vitality. 
It  is  a  rendering  of  life;  it  is,  such  as 
it  is,  a  picture  of  manners.  It  inter- 
ests because  it  excites  our  curiosity. 
After  all,  we  most  of  us  read  because 
we  want  to  know — ^because  we  want  to 
know  so  many  thlags.      We  want  to 
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know  how  people  used  to  live  In  past 
days,  we  want  to  know  what  happened 
to  a  given  character;  we  want  to  know 
what  was  the  outcome  of  a  given  affair. 
We  want  to  be,  as  a  Stevensonlan 
writer  would  pat  It  "at  grips  with  life." 

That  there  are  Innumerable  methods 
of  attaining  to  this  end  Is  nothing  to 
the  point,  and  It  Is  nothing  to  the  point 
to  say  that  the  greatest  works  deviate 
occasionally  from  the  strict  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect.  Thus  the  pk>t8  of 
Shakespeare  are  the  evolutions  of  an 
Infantile  mind — the  merest  foUowlngs 
out  of  the  more  foolish  ports  of  folklore. 
But  we  do  not  read  Shakespeare  for 
his  plots,  we  read  him  for  his  texture, 
for  his  personality,  for  his  charm.  And 
whilst  making  these  concessions  to  his 
genius  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  he 
would  have  been  an  even  greater  writer 
If  he  had  more  frequently  lapsed  into 
the  sense  of  the  realities.  As  Tou  Like 
It  \b  a  great  comedy,  but  It  would  be 
Infinitely  greater  did  It  not  end  In  a 
farrago  of  childish  Impossibilities.  And 
Shakespeare,  if  he  had  taken  time  to 
think  upon  these  matters,  would  have 
been  as  great  an  artist  as  Tourgtoleff. 
He  would  have  remained  none  the  less 
great  a  poet 

We  may,  Indeed,  see  in  the  condition 
of  the  Stage  to-day  a  rather  ominous,  a 
rather  terrible  warning  as  to  what  in 
the  present  circumstances  Literature  in 
Bngland  is  coming  to.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Literary  Art  Is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  novel.  In  a  lit- 
erary sense  the  "serious  book"  hardly 
exists  at  all.  It  Is,  for  Instance,  almost 
impossible  to  name  any  historical  work 
of  late  years  that  has  any  educational 
as  opposed  to  an  instructional  weight: 
It  is  diflicult  to  name  any  work  of  a  so- 
cial or  political  nature  that  has  any  lit- 
erary value.  Historical  works  are  now- 
adays assemblages  of  facts  presented 
in  an  utter  baldness  of  manner.  Works 
eodal  or  political  limit  themselves  to 
bald  statements  of  doctrine  supported 


by  such  tabulations  and  statistics  as 
suit  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  The 
"memoir"  of  to-day  is  a  loosely  strung: 
necklace  of  anecdotes  without,  as  a 
'  rule,  any  attempt  to  give  a  view  of  the 
subject's  personality  or  to  render  the 
atmosphere  of  the  world  In  which  he 
lived.  It  panders,  in  fact,  almost 
wholly  to  that  love  of  "ana"— of  tit- 
bits— ^whlch  has  always  been  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  Bnglish  reader. 

Buskin,  Carlyle,  the  late  BCr.  Glad- 
stone, Fred  Archer,  Golonel  Bumaby, 
Sir  Frederic  Lelghton,  the  late  Duke  of 
B3dlnburgh,  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  Sir 
Frank  Lockwood  and  the  late  Ck>lone] 
North— the  fact  that  all  these  people 
*  once  spoke  or  did  not  speak  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memoir;  a  remarkable  shot 
at  a  markhor,  a  dinner  at  the  Savage 
Olub  with  a  catalogue  of  the  guests 
present,  some  maudlin  regrets  for  the 
passing  of  an  extinct  music-hall,  some 
lamentations  that  Sir  Henry  Irving  is 
equalled  by  no  actor  of  to-day — ^all 
these  things  shaken  together  and  writ- 
ten down  without  any  particular  regard 
for  sequence  or  for  any  of  the  unities — 
there  you  have  your  book  of  memoirs 
of  to-day.  That  the  public  appreciates 
this  fare  every  publisher  knows  quite 
well'-the  average  book  of  memoirs 
s^ls,  indeed,  better  than  the  average 
novel.  It  Is,  In  consequence,  a  better 
speculation,  and  simply  because  It  does 
not  appear  under  the  guise  of  fiction  It 
Is  regarded  as  a  more  respectable  ven- 
ture. But  that  any  page  of  any  book 
of  memoirs  published  now  will  remain 
In  the  minds  of  any  of  their  Innumer- 
able readers  we  are  very  much  inclined 
to  doubt  That  the  reading  can,  and 
will,  profit  nobody  we  are  very  cotaln. 

The  downfall  of  the  seriously  historic 
book  has  come  about  because  the  writ- 
ing of  such  works  has  fallen  Into  the 
hands  of  the  schoolmaster — ^Into  the 
hands  of  the  specialist  And  the  aim 
of  the  schoolmaster — of  the  professor- 
becomes    inevitably    not    education — 
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which  teaches  the  marahalling  and  the 
analysis  of  facts — but  Instruction  which 
teaches  merely  their  collection.  The 
historic  book  of  to*day  exactly  shadows 
the  attitude  of  the  modem  UniYerslty 
towards  history.  There  Is  no  particu- 
lar attempt  to  awaken  an  historic  sense, 
but  enormous  efforts  to  secure  a  metic- 
ulous knowledge  of  a  small  period  are 
encouraged.  An  average  historic  cur- 
riculum for  one  of  our  Universities 
would  prescribe  to-day  the  acquiring  of 
a  very  loose  acquaintance  with  five 
hundred  years  of  English  history,  a 
study  more  serious  of  some  particular 
century,  a  study  au  f<md  of  some  fifty 
years  and  then  a  study,  minute  beyond 
belief,  of  five  to  ten  years  of  that  fifty. 
And  the  candidate  will  be  given  to  un- 
derstand that  he  cannot,  by  any  means, 
expect  to  attain  honors  in  his  subject 
unless  his  examiners  be  afforded 
proof  that  he  has  done  what  is  called 
"original  work** — ^that  is  to  say,  the  can- 
didate must  bring  forward  some  new 
documents,  some  new  statistics  or  some 
new  measurements  of  battlefields. 
Given  the  purpose  of  the  educational 
bodies  of  to-day  we  need  have  no  par- 
ticular quarrel  with  this  system.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  system  calcu- 
lated to  turn  out,  not  educated  men 
who  will  write  great  books,  but  special- 
ists who  will  go  on  discovering  docu- 
ments. And,  Inasmucb  as  what  emol- 
uments and  honors  there  are  will  go  to 
those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  such  academic  courses,  the 
commissioning  of  historic  books  will 
fall  almost  altogether  Into  the  hands  of 
these  specialists. 

The  compiling  of  histories  is  to-day 
put  into  the  hands  of  committees  of 
such  academic  historians,  each  writer 
being  allotted  a  period  as  to  which, 
with  the  sanction  of  his  University,  he 
is  considered  to  be  an  authority.  And 
thus  we  have  such  a  phenomenon  as  a 
late  volume  in  a  very  respectable  his- 
toric series.      Here  the  writer  was  al- 


lotted a  given  century  as  to  which  he 
was  considered  to  be  the  best  authority. 
Some  seventy  years  of  the  hundred  he 
treated  perfunctorily  as  being  of  no 
significance.  He  permitted  himself  oc- 
casional inaccuracies,  which  would 
have  been  trifling  in  a  historian  merely 
literary,  but  which  are  much  less  par- 
donable in  a  work  of  reference.  He  omit- 
ted to  attach  any  particular  weight  to 
the  financial  policy  of  the  chief  Min- 
ister of  that  period — a  financial  policy 
which  changed  the  whole  course  of 
Bngllsh  affairs.  In  revenge  he  devoted 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book 
to  a  minute  analysis  of  the  events  of 
some  twenty  years  out  of  the  century. 
He  produced,  in  fact,  an  elaborated 
version  of  such  a  paper  as  would  enti- 
tle a  University  candidate  to  honors  in 
history. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  this  tendency.  The  pro- 
duction of  works  of  reference  is  a  laud- 
able occupation.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  at  the  present  day  these  works  of 
reference  have  stlfied  any  literary 
activity  within  the  domain  of  history. 
And  the  tendency  has  bred  an  almost 
worse  evil — ^It  has  led  to  the  production 
of  innumerable  works  concerning 
themselves  with  the  secret  lovers  of 
queens,  with  king's  mistresses  and  with 
the  debaucheries  of  the  favorites  of  the 
various  decadent  sovereigns^  that  the 
world  has  seen.  This  is  a  class  of 
book  which  again,  though  the  profits 
far  exceed  those  of  any  conscientious 
novelist,  is  detrimental,  not  so  much 
because  It  panders  to  the  baser  sexual- 
ities  of  the  idle — ^indeed,  hardly  any  of 
these  volumes  are  produced  with  suffi- 
cient skUl  in  portraying  an  atmosphere, 
to  pander  to  any  passions  at  all — but 
because  they  combine  with  the  dally 
press  and  with  the  popular  memoirs  to 
which  we  have  alluded  in  affording  the 
mental  anodynes  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish reader  of  to-day  so  persistently 
drugs  himself. 
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The  characteristic  of  modern  life  thnt 
Is  most  appalling  is  its  inability  to  sus- 
tain any  protracted  train  of  thought. 
Thought  consists  in  the  classification  of 
matter,  in  the  perception  of  analogies 
and,  as  a  subsidiary  branch,  in  the  ar- 
riving at  an  exact  means  of  expression. 
And  in  this  sense  thought  is  as  much 
discouraged  by,  is  as  distasteful  to,  the 
scientific  historian  as  it  is  to  the  hack- 
writer who  assembles  salacious  details. 
The  province  of  Art,  howeverr  is  the 
bringing  of  humanity  into  contact  with 
humanity,  and  Art  Is  the  supreme 
bringer  into  contact  of  person  and  per- 
son. The  artist  deals  not  in  facts,  and 
his  value  is  in  his  temperament.  The 
assembler  of  facts  needs  not  tempera- 
ment at  all  but  industry.  He  does  not 
suggest,  he  states,  and  save  in  the  mind 
of  professed  thinkers  he  arouses  no 
thought  at  all.  But  the  business  of 
the  artist  is  to  awaken  thought  in  the 
unthinking.  Tolstoi  has  said  that  the 
writer  should  aim  at  interesting  the  ag- 
ricultural laborer  alone,  and  the  dic- 
tum, if  it  be  exaggerated  after  the  man- 
ner of  this  considerable  rhapsodlst,  is 
nevertheless  an  exaggeration  of  great 
value.  What  it  means  technically  is 
that  the  artist  should  strive  to  be  ex- 
plicit What  it  amounts  to  in  practice 
is  that  the  artist  should  consider  him- 
self as  writing  for  the  uninstructed 
man  Itonw  voluntati9 — ^for  the  absolutely 
uninstructed  man  who  is  of  his  own 
type.  And  the  more  men  there  are 
who  are  of  his  own  type,  the  greater 
will  his  appeal  be,  the  greater  his  sym- 
pathies, the  greater  the  effect  of  his  art 
upon  the  world. 

To  this  wideness  of  appeal,  to  this 
largeness  of  sympathy,  the  specialist 
can  never  hope  to  attain.  He  ad- 
dresses himself  to  an  aristocracy,  since 
he  addresses  himself  to  the  instructed. 
The  province  of  Art  is  to  appeal  to,  to 
solace,  the  humble.  The  excuse  for 
the  existence  of  the  artist  is  that  he 
voices  the  unvocal  of  his  own  type. 


He  has  no  other  claim  to  dominance:  he 
has  no  other  right  to  the  six  foot  of  his 
country's  ground  that  he  will  finally 
claim.  The  specialist  exists  and  has 
the  right,  drudge-like,  to  exist  to  the 
measure  of  the  industry  that  God  has 
vouchsafed  to  him:  the  compilers  of 
salacious  memoirs  and  of  contemporary 
reminiscences,  the  writer  even  of  com- 
mercial fiction  and  of  the  negligible 
drama,  have  a  right  to  exist  which  they 
share  with  the  licensed  victualler. 
They  supply  drams  to  the  brains  of 
men  too  weary  to  think  and  too  much 
caught  up  in  the  machine  to  feel. 

We  have  been  celebrating  recently 
the  bi-centenary  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
greatest,  because  the  most  representa- 
tive, of  all  English  figures.  That  he 
was  the  greatest  of  all  English  writers 
outside  the  realm  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture, we  should  hesitate  categorically 
to  set  down,  whatever  our  private 
tastes  might  lead  us  to  feel.  But  the 
point  is  that  for  a  writer  such  as  John- 
son there  would  be  to-day  no  chance  of 
existence.  He  is  unthinkable.  If  we 
look  upon  the  serious  book  as  it  is  pro- 
duced to-day,  we  see  that  there  is  no 
room  for  dear,  for  logical,  for  merciless 
thought,  and  such  an  essay  as  John- 
son's upon  Shakespeare  if  it  so  much 
as  found  the  light  of  day,  would  be  re- 
ceived with  a  chorus  of  sentimental 
outpourings  of  indignation.  Johnson, 
of  course,  was  no  particular  hand  at 
the  compilation  of  facts;  he  was  before 
all  others  the  thinker  who  rendered  the 
verdict  of  common  sense  upon  any 
given  set  of  facts.  No  such  writer  is 
to-day  required.  We  have  no  critics 
but  we  have  panegyrists,  we  have  no 
desire  to  face  remorsdess  thoughts, 
though  we  are  pleased  occasionally 
with  those  quaint  paradoxes  that  are 
half  truths.  Froude  and  Carlyle  were 
bad  enough  in  their  day,  but  they  had 
at  least  the  courage  to  seek  to  find  a 
pattern  in  the  carpet.  And  if  Carlyle*s 
"French  Republic"  or  Fronde's  "Henry 
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the  Bighth**  is,  historically  considered, 
of  little  value  com|>ared  with  the  work 
of  the  scientific  historian  of  to-day, 
they  have  at  least  the  merit  of  bringing 
us  into  contact  with  their  authors— with 
men  who  were  human  beings,  who 
were  fallible  but  vital,  who  were  child- 
ish, but  upon  occasion  Titanic.  And 
this  is  the  especial  value  of  the  art  of 
writing  to  the  reader  of  to-day.  The 
world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
facts  so  innumerably  beset  us,  that  the 
gatherer  of  facts  is  relatively  of  very 
little  value.  And  when,  each  man  by 
himself,  we  are  seeking  to  make  out  the 
pattern  of  the  bewildering  carpet  that 
modem  life  is,  it  matters  very  little 
whether  the  facts  are  those  collected  by 
the  scientific  historian,  by  the  socio-po- 
litical economist  or  by  the  collector  of 
railroad  statistics.      But  to  be  brought 
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really  into  contact  with  our  fellow  men, 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  lives  of  those  around  us,  this  is  a 
thing  which  grows  daily  more  difficult 
in  the  complexities  of  modem  life. 
This,  vicariously,  the  artist  is  more  and 
more  needed  to  supply.  For,  as  we 
have  formerly  remarked,  the  tendency 
of  humanity  is  to  crowd  into  the  large 
cities,  and  within  their  bounds  to  live 
semi-migratory  lives.  Of  the  history 
and  of  the  thought  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  men  with  whom  we  come  into 
contact  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all. 
We  see  them  for  the  allotted  minutes, 
for  the  allotted  hours.  Of  their  lives 
and  passions  we  know  nothing.  So 
that  unless  the  imaginative  writer  help 
us  in  this  matter  we  are  in  great  dan- 
ger of  losing  alike  human  knowledge 
and  human  sympathy. 


THE  CATTLE-TRUCK. 


There  is  a  fallacy — it  dies  hard— that 
in  the  Civil  Service  a  man  who  wishes 
to  succeed  has  only  to  owe  for  his 
clothes,  to  dance  like  one  of  Ouida's 
guardsmen,  and  to  marry  his  chief's 
daughter,  without  regard  to  her 
looks. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  was  all  true 
enough.  Perhaps  some  of  us  wish  that 
it  was  so  still.  But  it  is  not.  The 
man  who  means  to  make  his  way  must 
pay  his  tailor  and  sell  himself  to  the 
Government,  body  and  soul.  And  the 
price  he  gets  depends  very  much  upon 
the  particular  department  in  which 
Fate  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission- 
ers have  chosen  to  plump  him  down. 
West  of  Charing  Ctoss  he  may  rise  to 
a  snug  two  thousand  a  year  and  a 
knighthood.  East  of  Temple  Bar — 
where  lies  the  Circumlocution  Office — 
he  will  be  lucky  if  he  exchanges  his  lib- 
erty for  an  ultimate  twelve  hundred 
and  a  possible  C.B.    More  likely  it  will 


be  a  thousand  and  the  beggarly  I.S.O. 
Waterlow's  was  a  case  in  point. 

He  was  a  typical,  latter-day  bureau- 
crat, was  Waterlow,  a  very  d^oot, 
whose  fiesh  and  blood  would,  long  since, 
have  transformed  themselves  into  tape 
and  wax  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  kindly, 
pulsing  heart  that  forced  humanity  into 
his  veins  at  every  beat.  He  was  zeal- 
ous to  lunacy.  He  was  a  glutton  for 
cases;  and  as  for  statistics  they  were 
meat  and  drink  to  him.  But,  for  all 
that,  he  had  a  soul  and  he  was,  like 
most  of  the  Brahmin  class,  as  innocent 
of  the  world  as  any  baby.  So  that 
though  he  was  a  nuisance — and  made 
more  work  than  ten  men  did-— every- 
body liked  him.  He  was  "dear  old 
Waterlow*'  to  them  all.  And,  since  the 
higher  in  the  Service  a  man  gets  the 
worse  his  handwriting  should  be,  the 
cultivated  illegibility  of  his  initials 
was  known  and  reverenced  through 
three       enormous,       smoke-blackened 
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buildings  and  up  and  down  the  prov- 
inces tis  well.  His  Bnglisb— of  which 
he  was  excessively  proud — was  good 
but  pompous.  His  long  and  wordy 
minutes  had  a  style  completely  their 
own.  In  his  way  Waterlow  was  a  per- 
sonality.     He  was  certainly  a  power. 

Above  everything  Waterlow  liked  to 
push  his  proUg^^;  to  find  "  *good'  men." 
as  he  called  it,  and  to  get  them  on. 
Every  now  and  then  this  ignorance  of 
the  world  let  him  down  horribly,  and 
he  promoted  to  positions  of  control  the 
veriest  dulfers— excellent  clerkly  per- 
sons in  their  way,  but  incapable  of 
command  and  born  eternally  to  serve. 
But  as  these  things  are  happening  all 
day  long  in  the  Grovemment  Service  no- 
body seemed  to  mind.  Taken  alto- 
gether, Waterlow  was  a  very  good  spec- 
imen of  his  caste.  And,  till  the  conn- 
ing of  his  tragedy,  he  was  the  happiest 
mandarin  alive. 

It  was  over-work  that  did  it — sheer, 
mastering  incapacity  for  sifting  the 
little  from  the  big.  Nothing  was  too 
large  for  Waterlow  to  tackle;  nothing, 
e<]ually,  too  trivial.  Consequently 
from  gray-  dawn  to  midnight  he  had 
never  finished.  And  every  evening  of 
bis  life  you  could  see  him  on  Gannon 
Street  platform,  waiting  for  the  fast 
Bamden  train  with  a  great,  fat  yellow 
E.  R.-medallioned  pouch  in  his  hand. 
On  him,  a  bachelor,  this  gluttony  for 
paper  work  had  grown  as  hearth  and 
home  and  domesticity  grew  upon  the 
married  colleagues  above  whose  heads 
he  climbed.  Yes;  Waterlow  of  the  Cir- 
cumlocution Office  was  a  happy  man 
till  the  day  of  retribution  came. 

It  arrived  with  a  suddenness,  her- 
alded only  by  certain  inexplicable  fits 
of  insomnia,  a  growing,  unusual  depres- 
sion, and  a  nasty  trick  of  dreaming  of 
bis  work  which  won  on  into  a  habit  and 
stayed.  One  day,  on  his  way  to  see 
tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  Circumlocu- 
tion, with  a  bundle  of  official  papers  un- 
der his  arm,  Waterlow  found  himself 


stuck  on  the  great  stone  staircase,  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  floors.  A 
swift  vertigo  had  seized  him.  He 
felt  himself  unable  to  go  either  up  or 
down,  and  that  if  he  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing his  resisting  feet  into  movement  at 
all  he  would  be  compelled  to  throw 
himself  over  the  banisters  into  the  enor- 
mous stair-case  well  beneath.  So  he 
collapsed  in  a  heap,  halfway  up  the 
flight,  while  the  flat,  cardboard-cased, 
red-ribboned  bundles  of  documents  lol- 
loped gently  from  stair  to  stair,  Just  like 
toboganning  tea-trays,  till  they  strewed 
the  landing  at  the  bottom,  in  the  man- 
ner of  disorderly  paving  stones.  But 
Waterlow  lay  where  be  had  dropped, 
till  two  juniors  of  his  own  branch,  com- 
ing back  from  lunch,  found  him  in  shiv- 
ering helplessness.  And  when,  with 
all  the  difficulty  in  the  world,  they  had 
coaxed  him  on  to  his  feet  and  tried, 
each  crooking  an  arm  in  his,  to  lead 
him  gently  upstairs  towards  his  own 
room,  he  began  'to  cry  in  the  choking, 
gasping  way  that  a  little  child  uses 
when  it  wakes  in  terror  from  some  evil 
and  pursuing  dream. 

When  the  Circumlocution  Depart- 
ment's medical  officer  came  he  found 
Waterlow  lying  on  the  hearthrug  with 
his  limbs  Jigging  and  his  teeth  chat- 
tering, and  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks  like  raindrops  in  July.  He  gave 
him  brandy  and  had  the  fire  lighted, 
though  it  was  midsummer,  and  gradu- 
ally got  him  into  a  state  of  something 
like  calm.  Then  he  sent  out  a  messen-  * 
ger  to  the  nearest  garage  and  he  and 
the  two  Juniors  carried  Waterlow  on 
to  the  landing  and  into  the  lift  and 
thence  into  the  hireling  car.  The  doc- 
tor himself  drove  down  to  Barnden  and 
saw  his  patient  safely  into  bed. 

The  next  seven  days  were  a  novelty 
to  Waterlow,  who  hadn't  taken  any 
leave  for  years  and  who,  without  his 
beloved  papers,  was  as  any  Rachel  be- 
reft of  her  children.  All  that  he  had 
to  console  him  were  the  doctor's  reas- 
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sarins  vteits  and  a  host  of  sympathetic 
letters  from  headquarters,  including 
one  from  the  Secretary  for  Circumlocu- 
tion himself,  wlilch  made  him  blush  for 
pride.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
the  doctor  motored  him  to  Harley 
Street  to  see  the  biggest  man  in  brain 
diseases  that  Harley  Street  holds  he 
went  like  a  lamb,  for  he  feit  quite  his 
energetic  self  again  and  was  sure  that 
he  was  going  back  to  work  next  day. 
But  his  hopes  were  vain.  The  special- 
ist pulled  him  and  punched  liim  about 
and  made  him  stand  at  attention  with 
his  eyes  shut  and  do  half  a  dozen  other 
things  of  the  same,  as  it  seemed  to 
Waterlow,  unnecessary  kind.  Then  he 
delivered  the  knock-down  blow. 

'*We  must  take  a  long  rest,"  he  said. 
*'At  least  three  months.  In  fact,  I  think 
that  a  sea  voyage  is  indicated.  A  sea 
voyage  will  be  the  very  thing."  He 
turned  to  the  medical  officer.  "I  sup- 
pose there'll  be  no  difficulty  about  sick 
leave?*'  he  asked. 

The  medical  officer  shook  his  head. 

**None  whatever,"  he  answered.  **Iu 
fact  Mr.  Waterlow  can  have  longer  if 
necessary!" 

Before  the  specialist  could  eay  any- 
thing Waterlow  had  got  out  a  torrential 
protest  that  was  all  but  unintelligible. 
The  gist  of  it  was  that  the  Circumlocu- 
tion Office  couldn't  spare  him.  There 
wne  work  to  be  done — important  work 
which  no  one  else  could  do.  "In  fact," 
Waterlow  repeated,  over  and  over 
again,  ''in  fact  my  attendance  at  the 
office  is  indispensable  Just  now!" 

When,  at  lust,  for  sheer  breathless- 
uess,  he  was  silent  the  specialist  faced 
him  sternly. 

**0f  course  it  is  open  to  you  to  disre- 
gard my  advice,  fiir,"  he  said.  "But  if 
you  do  I  warn  you  that  your  attend- 
ance at  your  office,  however  indispen- 
sable it  may  l>e,  is  likely  to  be  a  brief 
one.  For  since  you  take  up  the  atti- 
tude you  do  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  that 
Heixures   of   the  kind   that  you   expe- 


rienced last  week  are  often  the  premon- 
itory symptoms  of  paralysis.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  arrested — ^ahem — avoided 
if  you  follow  my  advice.  Otherwise" 
— ^and  lie  shrugged  eloquent  shoulders 
and  said  no  more. 

Waterlow  collapsed  on  to  the  couch 
from  which  he  had  risen. 

"Good  God,"  he  whispered,  "you 
don't  mean  to  say  I'm  going  to  be  par- 
alyzed?" 

The  si>eciallst  tapped  him  kindly  on 
the  arm.  "Not  a  bit  of  it!"  he  said. 
"But  we  must  be  careful.  Yes.  We 
must  be  very  careful  indeed."  Then  a 
sudden  idea  struck  him.  "By  the 
way,"  he  went  on,  "have  you  any  par- 
ticular hobby?    Golf,  for  instance?" 

But  Waterlow  shook  a  dejected  head. 

"The  office  is  my  hobby,"  he  replied 
sadly.  "It  always  has  been — at  least, 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  And  I 
never  did  play  games." 

The  specialist  looked  grave.  But  he 
was  a  persistent  man  and  would  not  be 
beaten. 

"And  before  that?"  he  demanded. 

Waterlow  wondered  bewilderedly. 

"I — I  forget!"  he  stammered.  Then 
a  sudden  recollection  glimpsed  on  to 
him.  "I  was  very  fond  of  German 
once,"  he  remembered  aloud.  "I  trans- 
lated a  lot  of  short  stories  and  thought 
of  having  them  published  in  book  form. 
But  the  office  began  to  absorb  all  my 
time  and  I  gave  up  the  idea!  Pertiaps 
I  might  turn  them  up  and  get  the  book 
out  now?" 

The  other  nodded  vigorously. 

"Splendid,"  he  said.  "It's  the  very 
thing.  And  you  can  begin  upon  it 
while  you're  at  sea.  But  remember, 
when  you  go  back  to  the  office,  there 
must  be  no  office  work  at  home.  You 
can  give  your  evenings  to  German  if 
you  like.  Change  of  work  will  be  a 
recreation — if  you're  moderate  with  It. 
But,  above  all,  no  office  work  at  night. 
You  must  do  something  to  rest  your 
uilnd.       Otherwise    the    consequences 
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can  only  be  those  that  I  have  predicted. 
Do  you  understand?" 

Waterlow  looked  at  him  long  before 
he  answered. 

**Ye8.  I  understand/'  he  said  at  last. 
But  his  voice  was  full  of  desperation. 
For  the  office  was  everything  to  him — 
wife  and  kin  and  more. 

Three  days  later  Waterlow  was  at 
sea.    He  shipped  at  Southampton  for 
Durban  by  an  Intermediate  Union-Cas- 
tle  boat   and  he   took   with   him   the 
works  of  an  obscure  German  sentimen- 
talist, a  pocket  dictionary,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  sermon  paper.    And  all  the  way 
out  and  home,  from   sheer  habit,   he 
worked — translating,       copying,      and 
transcribing  for  a  good  eight  hours  a 
day.    But,  for  all  that,  the  voyage  did 
him  good.      To  begin  with,  he  forgot 
that  such  a  place  as  the  Circumlocution 
Office  had  ever  existed,  and,  over  and 
above    that,    there    were   children    on 
board,  both  out  and  home.  And  Water- 
low    learned    many   things   before   he 
landed  in  England  again.      His  warm 
old  heart  that  had  spent  Itself  upon 
dusty    files    and    bloodless    statistics 
found   something  alive   to   call   to   It 
He  played  with  the  babies  as  if,  by  In- 
stinct, he  knew  their  games.      And  the 
babies,   knowing  that  he  knew,   wel- 
comed   him    as    one    of    themselves. 
Those  three  months  were  the  happiest 
of  Waterlow's  life. 

The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  got  to 
London  was  to  go  to  Bond  Street — 
which  he  had  only  known  by  name,  for 
he  was  a  suburban  of  the  subtfrbans— 
and  to  send  everyone  of  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers' babies  huge  boxes  of  bonbons 
that  cost  him  a  small  fortune  to  pro- 
cure. Then  he  drove  off  to  the  office 
of  a  publisher,  whose  announcements 
had  chanced  to  catch  his  eye  as  he  read 
his  paper  in  the  train.  Three  days  later 
he  had  signed  an  agreement  for  the 
production  of  his  book— at  his  own  ex* 
pense,  well-understood — ^for  transla- 
tions from  obscure  Teutonic  sentimen- 


talists are  not  precisely  what  the  mod- 
em public  wants.  The  luxury  of  get- 
ting between  covers  cost  him  a  matter 
of  seventy  excellent  sovereigns.  See- 
ing that  this  was  an  inclusive  price  and 
that  Waterlow  wanted  the  thing  done 
In  style  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  pub- 
lisher behaved  ungenerously. 

Waterlow  believed  in   his  book,  as 
he  believed  in  himself — ^as  a  man  who 
Is  ever  successful  In  anything  at  all 
must  believe.      Hence  the  reviews  of 
his  Immortal  work  were  a  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  though,  on  the  whole,  they 
were    negative    and    not    particularly 
fierce.    Two  or  three  critics  praised  his 
style,  several  said  that  the  book  was 
dull,    one   asked   pointedly:    "Who  is 
Mr.  Samuel  Waterlow?"  and  the  rest 
were  tepid   and   dismissed   him    in   n 
few,  spiritless  words.    Still  Waterlow 
was     not     downhearted.       He     still 
believed       In       himself       and       the 
voyage    had    made    him    into    a    new 
man. 

One  afternoon  Waterlow  was  sitting 
in  his  room  at  the  office,  signing  letters 
for  dear  life,  when  one  of  his  clerks 
came  in  with  a  bundle  of  papers  and 
a  question.      This  particular  clerk  was 
a  writer  of  humorous  stories  in  maga- 
zines and   was  beginning  to  be  very 
well  known.    But  as,  in  spite  of  his 
imagination,  his  grammar  was  'exces- 
sively shaky  and  his  sentences  in  offi- 
cial reports  were  Hi-balanced  and  ill- 
turned,  Waterlow  had  always  regarded 
him  as  beneath  contempt.      The  clerk 
was  the  next  for  promotion,  and  It  was 
common    belief    In    the    branch    that 
Waterlow  would  have  him  passed  over 
when    the    time    came.      But    to-day 
Waterlow — who  generally  snapped  at 
him  on  every  possible  occasion — ^was 
positively  bursting  with  affability.    He 
explained    the   knotty,    baffilng   point, 
then  Jumped  up  from  his  chair  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire  on  the 
purple,  prison-made  rug. 
"Oh,  by  the  way,  Cttthbertson."  he 
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begau.  **By  the  way,  liave  you  pub* 
lished  auy thing  lately?" 

Cathbertson  stared  at  his  chief.  He 
had  some  reason  for  surprise.  The  old 
man's  opinion  of  his  short  stories  had 
come  to  him  more  than  once — and  had 
not  lost  powder  and  shot  in  the  tell- 
ing. 

**Br — ^yes,  sir"  he  answered  at  last. 
**I*ye  Just  had  a  number  of  short  sto- 
ries collected  into  book  form.  They're 
going  yery  well  I  understand." 

Waterlow  nodded  approvingly. 

**01ad  to  hear  it,"  he  said.  "It's  a 
fine  thing  Is  literature,  Mr.  Outhbertson; 
nothing  like  it."  He  paused.  "Oh,  by 
the  way,"  he  said  carelessly,  "I've  Just 
brought  out  a  little  thing  of  my  own. 
A  volume  of  translations,  you  know. 
You  don't  haiq;)en  to  have  seen  it,  I 
suppose?" 

Cuthbertson  had  fairly  got  there  now. 
And,  thinking  of  the  imminent  vacancy 
on  the  upper  grade,  with  more  pay  and 
less  work  and  generally  improved  pros- 
pects altogether,  he  was  ready  to  say 
anything. 

"Seen  Uiem,  sir?"  he  echoed— and  he 
threw  the  beginning  of  admiration  into 
his  tone.  "Seen  them?  Why,  sir, 
who  hasn't?"  Then  he  was  discreetly 
silent  but  ready  with  his  trumps. 
Though  to  hide  his  smile  he  began  to 
study  the  pattern  on  the  carpet. 

Old  Waterlow's  ears  pricked  up;  his 
eyes  glinted;  he  tried  to  appear  calm 
and  utterly  failed. 

"Br^what  do  you  think  of  them?" 
he  asked,  with  a  further  naive  pretence 
at  carelessness. 

Cuthbertson  looked  up  from  the  car- 
pet and  his  voice  held  a  wealth  of  en- 
thusiasm. "They're  excellent,"  he 
said,  "simply  excellent  In  fact  they're 
the  best  things  of  their  Und." 

The  old  man  was  fairly  beside  him- 
self with  delight.  But  he  was  becom- 
ingly modest  in  his  pride. 

"Oh,  surely  you're  flattering  me!"  he 
deprecatingly      brought     out.      "They 
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aren't — they  can't  be — as  good  as  all 
that" 

Outhbertson  shot  a  swift  glance  at 
him  as  he  stood  there  on  the  hearthrug, 
the  picture  of  happiness,  the  embodi- 
ment of  successful  content  How 
much  would  he  stand?  he  wondered. • 
Was  it  wise  to  grive  him  any  more? 
Then  the  thought  of  promotion  inspired 
him  to  a  masterpiece. 

"They're  talking  about  them  at  the 
Savage  Olnb,"  he  said. 

Old  Waterlow's  back  stiffened  with 
happy  pride.  His  eyes  fllmed.  His 
cheeks  glowed.  And  he  coughed  be- 
fore speaking  because  he  was  not  quite 
sure  of  his  voice. 

"Do  you  really  mean  it?"  he  asked  in 
beautiful  simpleness. 

Cuthbertson  clinched  his  first  lie  with 
a  second  and  nailed  his  black  fiag  to 
the  masthead. 

"Mean  it,  sir?"  he  repeated,  almost 
as  if  the  doubt  had  hurt  him.  "Why, 
of  course  I  do." 

Old  Waterlow  couldn't  trust  himself 
to  speak.  But,  overcome  with  emotion, 
he  caught  Cuthbertson's  hand  and 
wrung  it  till  the  other  felt  that  there 
was  a  definite  promise  of  promotion  in 
the  pain.    Then  he  presently  sat  down. 

"We  mustn't  let  our  private  pleas- 
ures interfere  with  our  oflicial  duties," 
he  said.  And  he  took  uip  his  pen. 
Cuthbertson  accepted  the  dismissal, 
bowed  and  walked  composedly  to  the 
door.  But  once  beyond  it  he  gave 
himself  up  to  a  silent  laughter  that 
showed  red  and  apoplectic  in  his  face 
and  throat.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
he  could  compose  himsM  sufliciently 
to  venture  amongst  his  colleagues'  in 
the  big  room  again. 

But  Waterlow,  left  alone,  was  star- 
ing ftt  the  wall  opposite  his  desk  with 
vague,  unseeing  eyes.  His  lips  were 
moving.  He  kept  on  repeating  the 
same  thing  ovw  and  over  again. 
"They  are  talking  about  it  at  the  Sav- 
age Club!" 
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All  tbe  way  home  the  train  wheels 
said  the  same  thing.  All  the  evening 
he  wandered  over  the  henth  and  along 
tbe  wall  of  Greenwich  Park  with  the 
same  thought  singing  in  his  brain.  He 
did  not  sleep  a  wink.  And  the  next 
morning  his  happiness  was  keen  and 
quick,  for  all  his  lack  of  rest. 

When  he  got  to  the  office  he  sat 
down  and  sent  a  note  to  his  publishers, 
ordering  a  hundred  copies  of  his  own 
book.  He  meant  to  make  everyone  in 
his  branch  a  present  of  it  and  to  send 
it  to  everyone  of  consequence  in  the 
Service — to  all  those  who  knew  him 
and  with  whom  he  had  worked.  And 
he  laid  stress  upon  the  necessity  for 
having  them  at  the  office  the  next  day. 
He  could  get  his  head  messenger — who 
was  almost  bis  valet — ^to  make  neat 
little  parcels  of  them,  one  by  one. 

Then  he  forced  himself  into  forget- 
ting his  great  success  and  became  the 
bureaucrat  till  five  o'clock. 

The   next  morning  Waterlow,   who 
had  slept  the  sleep  of  the  tired  and  con- 
tent, came  down  to  Bamden  station  ten 
minutes  too  soon.      The  morning  was 
April  and  beautiful.      The  heath  had 
been  at  Its  springiest      He  felt  like  a 
boy,  and  wanted  to  mix  with  youth. 
He  saw  a  half-dozen  youngsters  wait- 
ing near  him,  going  up  to  King's  Col- 
lege school.      When  the  train  swung 
in  he  followed  them  in  their  carriage. 
He  wanted  to  listen  to  thehr  enthusi- 
asm, to  hear  their  frank  voices,  to  feel 
his   old   sap   renewing  at   the  sound. 
And  so  he  seated  himself  in  a  far,  cush- 
ionless  comer,  though  usually  he  trav- 
elled first.    The  coach  was  an  old  one — 
of  the  kind  known  as  "cattie-trucks" — 
and  fhe  compartments  were  not  even 
divided  up  to  the  roof.    And  anything 
that  was  said  in  one  compartment  was 
audible  In  the  next 

But,  to  Waterlow's  disappointment, 
tbe  boys*  talk  flagged  and  waned.  Th^ 
were  buried  in  their  books.  There  was 
complete  silence.      And  he  took  refuge 
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in  the  thought  of  his  own  tremendous 

literary  success. 

« 

Suddenly,  from  the  next  compart- 
ment, there  came  to  him  tones  that 
were  familiar,  yet  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment he  could  not  place.  At  first 
they  were  low  and  guarded.  Then, 
gathering  indiscretion,  they  rose,  care- 
less and  high.  This  is  what  Waterlow 
heard: 

'*WeU,  if  you'll  believe  me,  the  old 
chap  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  his 
stodgy  book  of  translations.  At  first  I 
was  fairly  flabbergasted,  for  of  course 
they're  as  dull  as  any  old  ditch.  Then 
I  remembered  that  Smithson  was  going 
at  the  end  of  the  montli,  and  that  if 
I  wanted  the  vacancy  I  should  have  to 
play  up. '  So  I  lied  like  a  trooper.  I 
said  that  they  were  excellent  and  the 
best  things  of  their  kind!" 

There  was  a  soft,  incredulous  whistle. 
Then  a  laugh  and  a  question. 

What  did  the  old  chap  say?" 

Oh,  I  don't  remember  exactly.  But 
anyway  he  was  in  ecstasies.  He  fairly 
lapped  it  up.  And  when  I  told  him 
that  they  were  talking  about  the  book 
at  the  Savage  Club  he  was  so  overcome 
that  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to 
speak." 

A  hearty  laugh  followed  the  last 
speech.  And  then  a  voice  said:  "That 
ought  to  make  sure  of  your  promotion, 
old  chap." 

'1  0hould  rather  think  so.  I  never 
saw  the  dear  old  ass  so  pleased  In  all 
my  life.  If s  good  enough  to  use  al- 
most—only I  daren't,  for  fear  he  should 
come  across  it!" 

The  voices  went  on;  tbe  laughter 
echoed  and  the  chatter  pursued.  But 
Waterlow  knew  no  more.  It  was  a 
different  refrain  that  the  train  wheels 
were  singing  now.  They  were  saying 
*'dear  old  ass,"  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  and,  every  now  and  then,  Water- 
low  would  start  and  mumble  to  him- 
self, BO  that  the  boys  opposite  nudged 
one    another    and    stared.      Presently 
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Waterlow  saw  tbls.  His  face  grew 
grave,  aud  he  frowned  at  his  own  fool- 
ishness and  made  a  resolution  that  he 
meant  to  keep.  But  his  pride  had  had 
a  blow  that  he  would  never  forget  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Yet  when  the  train 
pulled  up  with  a  jerk  at  Cannon  Street 
be  did  a  theatrical  thing  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  He  got  out  slowly, 
timing  his  exit  to  that  of  the  two  men 
in  the  adjoining  compartment.  B^irst 
of  all  Cutht)ertson  got  out,  then  another 
man  who  was  also  in  the  Service  and 
whom  Waterlow  recognized  as  Guth- 
bertson's  illustrator.  Waterlow  stopped 
dead  in  front  of  them. 

**Gk)od  morning,  Mr.  Cuthbertson!"  he 
said.  "Are  they  still  talking  about  it 
at  the  Savage  Club?" 

Cuthbertson's  face  fell  like  the  shut- 
ter of  a  Kodak.  He  began  to  stammer 
out  an  explanation.  Waterlow  cut  him 
fihort. 

*'0h,  you  humorists,'*  he  said  gaily, 
••you  will  have  your  little  Joke!"  And 
then,  turning  sharp  round  on  his  heel, 
he  swung  out  of  the  station  at  a  fine 
rate  of  speed. 

When  he  got  to  his  room  in  the  Cir- 
cumlocution Office  he  found  a  huge 
packing-case  lumbering  the  floor.  He 
rang  the  bell.    The  messenger  came  in. 

••Get  a  couple  of  boys  to  help  you,*' 
he  said.  ••Take  this  case  down  In  the 
lift,  put  it  on  one  of  the  office  trolleys, 
and  wheel  it  into  Paternoster  Row. 
There  sell  it— contents  and  all—for 
what  it  will  fetch.  And  mind,  no  ha^;- 
gling.  Take  what  is  offered  without 
waste  of  time!** 

The  man  stared.  He  hud  seen  the 
publisher's  label  on  the  lid. 

••But,  sir,**  he  ventured,  "aren't  they 
copies  of  your  book?'* 

Waterlow  faced  him  with  decision. 

••Do  as  you're  told!"  he  said.  Then, 
without  further  ado,  he  got  into  his  of- 
fice coat  that  had  been  warming  at  the 
fire  and  set  to  work  like  a  lunatic. 
Two  hours  later  he  looked  up  to  find 


the  messenger   standing   at   his   side. 

••WeB,"  he  asked,  ••what  did  they 
fetchr* 

The  man  put  five  sovereigns  on  the 
table.      Waterlow  smiled  grimly. 

••That's  more  than  I  expected,"  he 
said.  ••Thank  you,  Skerrett  You  can 
go."  And  he  dived  into  the  mass  of 
documents  once  more. 

When  five  o'clock  came  Waterlow 
picked  up  the  big,  yellow  bag  from  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
crammed  it  full  of  cases  as  had  been 
his  custom  before  his  illness.  He  stood 
looking  at  it  for  a  moment  Then  he 
picked  it  up  and  balanced  it  ruefully 
in  his  hand.  An  exclamation  of  dis- 
gust escaped  him.  ••It  looks  beastly," 
he  said.  And  he  unlocked  the  bag, 
took  out  the  papers  and  flung  it  back 
on  the  table  again.  Still  considering, 
his  eye  caught  the  tiny  rouleau  of  gold. 
He  smiled  and  picked  it  up;  put  on  his 
hat  and  went  out  Outside  the  build- 
ing he  ca<lled  a  cab. 

••Drive  to  the  Civil  Service  Stores," 
he  said. 

Waterlow  spent  the  next  half-hour 
buying  boxes  of  sweets  for  his  little 
friends  of  the  voyage.  When  he  had 
paid  his  bill  there  were  only  thirty 
stealings  left 

••And  the  next  article,  sir?"  the  shop- 
man asked. 

Waterlow  cocked  his  head  reflect- 
ively on  one  side. 

••Where  is  the  games  department?" 
he  demanded. 

••Second  floor,  on  the  right,  sir!"  said 
the  other.  "You'll  see  a  board  outside. 
You  can't  miss  it'* 

•'Thank  you,"  said  Waterlow  gravely. 
And  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. When  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion he  paused  in  front  of  a  row  of  golf 
clubs  that  glimmered  on  a  long  rack. 

•'Yes,  sir?"  hinted  the  expectant  at- 
tendant. 

•*I  want  a  set  of  golf  clubs,"  an- 
swered Waterlow,  ••a  complete  oet   In 
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fact,  an  entire  outfit.  I  have  never 
played  games,  and  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  I  began." 

•  ••••« 

See^g  that  Waterlow  began  golf  at 
fifty-five  he  has  done  very  well  to  get 
down  to  a  steady  twelve.  He  is  never 
known  to  take  work  home  now;  neither 
has    he    any    literary    pretensions— at 
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least  he  never  mentions  them.  Bnt  his 
branch  goes  on  as  well  as  ever  it  did, 
and  it  is  rumored  that  he  is  certain  to 
have  the  next  G.B.  that  the  Circumlocu- 
tion Department  gets.  Cuthbertson  is 
still  on  the  lower  grade.  But  when 
he  travels  on  the  South-Eastern  he  goes 
first,  regardless  of  expense.  He  finds 
cattle-trucks  too  full  of  meaning. 

Austin  Philips. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 


"Write,  write,  write,  a  letter. 
Good  advice  will  make  ns  better. 
Father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
Let  us  all  advise  each  other." 

This  rhyme  was  repeated  to  the  pres- 
ent writer  by  a  member  of  a  large 
family  in  which  it  is  constantly  quoted, 
and  literally  carried  out      The  com- 
poser, who  was  one  of  the  clan,  is 
dead  and  gone;  it  was  written  In  1820. 
What  a  fearful  waste  of  good  advice 
there  is  in  the  world.    One  wonders  in 
what  spiritual  lumber-rooms  It  is  all 
stored,  so  many  people  ask  for  more 
than  they  want,   and  so  many  offer 
more  than  any  one  else  has  a  use  for. 
Within  the  confines  of  the  family  a  cer- 
tain prodigality  in  the  matter  of  advice 
is  not,  after  all,  to  be  deprecated.    It 
tends  to  keep  the  family  intimate,  and 
makes  a  good  excuse  for  that  intel- 
lectual luxury  which  is  almost  a  neces- 
sary,  personal   conversation.    Outside 
the  family  more  economy  should  be 
practised,  lest  we  not  only  advise  but 
bore  each  other.    We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  man  who  continually 
asks  advice  is  a  greater  bore  than  the 
man  who  continually  offers  it.      The 
first  is  anxious  to  talk  about  himself; 
the  latter  as  a  rule  desires  to  talk 
about  his  neighbors.    Very  young  peo- 
ple form  an  exception  to  this  as  to  all 
other  rules.       They   will   talk   about 
themselves,  and  they  will  give  advice 
also.    Not  long  ago  the  present  writer 


heard  a  very  young  curate  preaching 
in  a  country  church.    He  explained  td 
all   the   clergy — ^Blahc^s,   priests,   and 
deacons — in     the     cities     and     towns 
of    England    exactly    why    they    had 
failed      to      convert      the      working 
classes    and    to    solve    the    problem 
of    urban    poverty,    and    gave    them 
good    advice    for    the    correction    of 
their  obvious  mistakes.      There  were 
no    clergy    there    to    listen    to    him, 
and    his    words    fioated    away    over 
the  heads  of  laboring  men  and  coun- 
try gentry  into  the  warm  summer  air. 
Yet  he  was  not  exactly  a  bore,  be- 
cause in  a  sense  he  was  talking  all  the 
while  about  the  only  thing  of  which  he 
had  any  real  knowledge,  and  that  was 
himself,  revealing  under  a  light  cover- 
ing easily  pierced  by  middle-aged  eyes 
his  own  Ideals,  ambitions,  and  schemes 
of  social  salvation.     The  advice  of  the 
young   is    almost   always   interesting, 
there  is  something  about  it  which  is  so 
untrammelled.      Bxperience  dulls  the 
didactic  imagination. 

An  inclination  to  advise  is  not  a  bad 
trait  in  character  even  when  youth  Is 
passed.  It  shows  a  keen  Interest  In 
human  affairs,  large  and  small,  and  a 
willingness  to  accept  responsibility. 
The  consent  which  life  extracts  from 
some  men  and  more  women  to  let  the 
world  go  its  own  way,  to  lay  no  re- 
straining hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
friend  or  acquaintance,  means  that  the 
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mainspring   of   the  nature   has   been 
broken,  and  that  the  whole  character 
has  become  passive.    It  Is  a  strange 
attitude,  witnessing  to  a  great  deal  of 
suffering,  but  accompanied  very  often 
by  a  strong  sense  of  humor.    But  most 
of  those  who  refrain  always  from  ad- 
vising refrain  out  of  pure  selfishness. 
Their  own  affairs  give  them  trouble 
enough,  they  reflect,    without    mixing 
themselves  np  in  other  people's.    Like 
most  of  the  unsympathetic,  they  have 
an  unnatural  fear  of  blama    No  doubt 
there  are  a  few  inveterate  advisers  who 
will  take  no  responsibility  in  action, 
and  risk  nothing  In  their  proper  per- 
son,— timid  people  who   would  never 
take  the  sort  of  advice  they  give,  but 
who  love  to  counsel  boldness.    When 
their  advice  has  been  taken  and  has 
succeeded,   they   feel  that  they  have 
actually  done  the  deed  they  advised, 
and  feel  also  that  they  have  gone  up 
proportionately  in  their  own  eyes.    In- 
deed, the  giving  of  advice  is  one  of 
their  methods  of  keeping  on  good  terms 
with  themselves.    If  another  man  got 
the  V.O.  by  their  advice,  they  would 
themselves  wear  it  for  life — ^in  imag- 
ination.   On  the  other  hand,  if  he  died 
in  the  attempt,  they  would  but  sigh  a 
little  over  their  own  too  great  hardi- 
hood.   Perhaps  the  most  irritating  men 
and  women  in  the  world  are  those  who 
ask  for  advice,  receive  it  with  con- 
tempt, think  it  over,  take  it,  and  with 
it  the  credit  of  the  whole  transaction. 

Some  women  give  advice  exactly  as 
they  read  novels,  or  as  their  children 
play  with  dolls.  It  is  their  method  of 
passing  the  time.  They  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  all  the  human  stories  they 
come  across,  and  go  on  with  a  tale 
themselves  when  the  narrative  stops. 
Their  advice  is  sometimes  dramatic, 
sometimes  ingenious,  seldom  very  prac- 
tical. They  never  think  about  it  again 
after  they  have  given  it,  and  would  not 
be  able,  for  want  of  memory,  to  ques- 
tion the  recipient  a  little  while  after  as 


to  whether  he  had  taken  it.    Moral  ad- 
vice is  almost  always  offered  unasked, 
and  is  very  seldom  any  good.    Yet  it 
is  usually  given  with  a  good  heart,  and 
often  by  competent  persons.    Very  fre- 
quently it  has  no  effect  but  to  set  up 
the  receiver's  back.      Now  and  then, 
when  moral  advice  is  simply  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  affection  and  concern,  it 
may   have   a   tremendous   effect;   but 
then  one  wonders  whether  it  Is  love, 
and  not  counsel,  which  has  prevailed 
over  the  wayward.      We  believe  the 
great  reason  of  its  inefflcacy  to  be  that 
it  seldom  throws  any  new  light  upon 
the  questions  at  issue.    In  spite  of  all 
the    wits    and    modem    philosophers, 
every  man  does  practically  know  right 
from  wrong,  and  the  man  who  urges 
him  to  choose  the  former  is  only  tell- 
ing him  what  he  knows  already.      Of 
course  there  are  a  few  people  who 
have  a  perfect  terror  of  any  advice. 
Thsiy.,  dare  not  speak  of  their  affairs 
lest  any  one  should  offer  it  to  them. 
They  fear  the  very  shadow  of  interfer- 
ence in  a  manner  which  makes  one 
think  they  have  little  power  to  stand 
against  it,   and  generally   there  is  a 
very  real  weakness  of  purpose  hidden 
under  a  show  of  strength. 

An  immense  variety  of  motives  lead 
both  men  and  women  to  ask  advice.  A 
few  are  actuated  by  the  simple  desire 
for  guidance.  Some  people  have  no 
practical  ability,  and  know  they  have 
none.  They  ask  advice  as  a  blind  beg- 
gar asks  assistance,  and  unless  they 
are — ^which  Is  not  impossible — admira- 
ble Judges  of  character  they  are  a  prey 
to  the  indiscriminate  charity  of  the 
world.  Some  women,  though  they  can- 
not weigh  the  advice  they  get,  never 
make  a  mistake  in  their  choice  of  an 
adviser.  It  is  their  best  claim  to  a 
vote;  they  pass  for  wise  women,  and 
have  their  households  in  subjection 
under  them.  Many  men  who  cannot 
weigh  the  advice  they  receive  are,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  a  somewhat  in- 
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correct  expression,  very  clever  at 
counting  it  They  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion of  many  people,  and  nxike  out  the 
general  opinion  pretty  shrewdly,  and 
act  upon  it,  never  very  foolishly,  for, 
after  all,  there  are  more  wise  men 
than  foolish,  just  as  there  are  more 
good  men  than  bad.  At  times  the  ask- 
ing of  advice  is  a  mere  method  of  flat- 
tery or  a  mere  expression  of  vanity. 
The  asking  and  giving  of  advice  is  a 
fairly  sure  way  of  bringing  two  people 
into  relation,  of  arousing  or  of  show- 
ing an  interest. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
wisest  men  and  women  in  the  world 
ask  advice  fairly  often,  and  are  as  open 
about  their  affairs  as  circumstances 
permit  They  ask  it  not  only  of  ex- 
perts, but  they  ask  it  sometimes  of 
their  ordinary  acquaintance,  not  to  ob- 
tain direct  guidance,  but  to  g^t  a  new 
light,  just  as  they  read  a  new  book 
on  their  own  subject,  not  on  the  chance 
that  they  may  reverse  thehr  point  of 
view,  but  in  the  assurance  that  they 
will  enlarge  it      More  wisdom  is  re- 

Tbe  Spectator. 


quired  in  taking  than  in  giving  advice. 
It  should  seldom  be  taken  whole.    Tbe 
great  thing,  as  we  believe,  is  to  take 
none  which  is  out  of  character.    To  do 
so  is  to  regret  it      If  we  are  naturally 
slow  of  decision,  we  shall  be  hurried 
into  promptness  at  our  peril.    If  ipve 
are  by  nature  placable  and  polite,   ipv^e 
must  not  take  advice  to  be  arbitrary 
even  in  the  best  cause.      If  we  are  Im- 
pulsive, we  should  take  counsel  with  a 
man   of   the  same  temperament  and 
stronger  mind;  but  not  with  the  phlesr- 
matic,  though  he  be  the  wisest  slow- 
coach on  earth.  We  all  know  our  own  de- 
fects, and  if  we  are  decent  people  at 
all  our  moral  constitution  has  set  up 
certain    compensations.      To    disturb 
these  is  to  court  failure.      So  far  as 
the  isolated  act  is  concerned,  rashly  ac- 
cepted advice  may  be  good  enough — 
and  successful   enough — ^but   how   are 
we  to  go  on?    We  have -started  on  a 
course  which  Is  out  of  character,  and 
we  shall  stumble  until  we  get  back  Into 
our  stride. 


THE  MENDICANT  AT  FIEST-HAND.  ♦ 


''Beggars"  is  a  curious  and  sympa- 
thetic study  of  begging  by  a  successful 
practitioner  of  that  art  in  America  and 
in  English  town  and  country.  It  dif- 
fers from  other  volumes  of  the  kind  in 
being  written  in  an  excellent  style, 
without  wild  disregard  of  the  rules  of 
punctuation  or  crude  attempts  at  a 
philosophy  beyond  the  writer.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  beggar  is  plainly 
and  frankly  taken,  without  any  reserve 
or  regret.  He  is  a  jolly  fellow,  and 
his  successes  make  him  great,  reaching 
even  to  "divine  genius"  when  he  man- 
ages to  sleep  in  a  millionaire's  bed. 
When  he  shows  any  consideration  for 

•  "Beggars."    By  W.  H.  DAvies.     (Duck- 
worth &  Co.) 


common  workers  and  householders,  It 
is  a  wonderful  achievement  The 
"workhouse  tramp,"  navvy,  or  anybody 
who  does  work  for  meals  and  money  is 
regarded  as  unworthy  of  a  noble  pro- 
fession. If  you  have  worked  at  a 
house,  you  are  so  ashamed  as  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  from  your  fellows  in  a 
beggars*  camp.  America  is,  it  appears, 
by  far  the  best  place  for  begging,  and 
there  the  real  beggar  despises  mere 
bread  and  butter,  seeking  for  hot  meals, 
and  a  seat  "at  the  table  like  a  Chris- 
tian." He  gets  his  meal  first  before  he 
does  a  job  to  pay  for  it  and  then  pur- 
posely breaks  the  tool  be  has  to  use  so 
that  he  need  not  complete  his  wood- 
chopping.     In     America     the     hard- 
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working    man    is    called    in    scorn    a 
"stiff": 

For  instance,  one  is  called  a  "shovel 
stiff/'  another  a  "cattle  sUff";  then 
there  is  the  "mission  stiff/'  and  the 
"barrel-house  stiff.*'  Shovel  stiff  is  the 
name  applied  by  tramps  to  navvies  and 
railroad  workers.  If  one  of  the  latter 
enters  a  tramps'  campv  being  out  of 
work  and  looking  for  it,  it  is  not  long 
before,  he  sees  that  his  presence  is  not 
wanted.  He  is  generally  known  by  his 
clothes  or  his  heavy  boots.  Tramps 
wear  light  boots,  which  are  begged  at 
the  better  class  of  houses,  the  inmates 
of  which  do  not  wear  heavy  boots.  So 
when  a  man  on  tramp  is  seen  to  have 
on  a  heavy  working  pair,  it  can  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  he  has  bought 
them,  and  must  have  worked  to  enable 
him  to  do  sa  For  this  reason  he  is 
only  a  tramp  for  the  time  being,  and  Is 
despised  for  being  a  shovel  stUf. 

• 

•  The  beggar  "boards"  trains  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  sometimes  seeking  a  most 
dangerous  position  whence  he  cannot 
be  removed  by  the  oflicials  when  once 
the  train  has  started.  They  can, 
however,  stone  him,  and  sometimes  do. 
There  Is  something  disconcerting — 
to  say  the  least  of  it — to  the  average 
BngliflOmian  in  the  perpetual  lying 
which  is  the  main  part  of  the  beggar's 
stock-in-trade;  and  even  masters  of  the 
craft  have  a  bad  time  of  it,  we  gather, 
when  they  cross  the  Atlantic.  Chicago 
Fatty,  a  famous  American  beggar,  vis- 
ited Idverpool  on  a  cattle  boat  and 
forty  men  did  not  give  him  "sixteen 
farthings  for  the  feather";  that  is, 
money  for  a  fourpenny  bed. 

Begging  in  England  nearly  broke  his 
heart  and  so  sickened  him  that,  when 
he  returned  to  his  own  country,  New 
York  Slim  and  Boston  Shorty  had  to 
feed  him,  as  though  he  were  a  babe 
in  arms,  until  he  recovered  sufliciently 
to  help  himself.  Blacky — ^the  half- 
breed — who  claimed  to  have  enough 
Indian  blood  in  his  veins  to  make  him- 
Kelf  dangerous  if  he  had  cause — Blacky, 
I  say,  thought  that  Fatty  would  never 


again  be  a  good  beggar.  It  certainly 
seemed,  for  a  long  time,  that  this  would 
be  the  case  until  one  morning  Fatty 
went  out  and  begged  his  breakfast,  but 
nothing  more.  He  went  out  again, 
begged  a  meal,  a  shirt  ilnd  a  handker- 
chief. In  a  day  or  two  this  good  beg- 
gair — almost  ruined  by  a  trip  to  Bng^ 
land — ^began  to  take  a  man  with  him 
to  carry  the  spoils  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  do  in  his  prosperous  days. 

There  are  in  the  book  many  com- 
ments of  interest.  One  is  that  the  sup- 
posed "beggars'  marks"  on  houses  are 
all  nonsense;  another,  that  tramps  are 
much  more  frightened  of  women  on  the 
road  than  women  are  of  tramps.  John- 
son thought  that  a  beggar  would  pre- 
fer to  beg  from  a  man,  Sterne  thought 
from  a  woman.  Mr.  Davies's  objec- 
tion to  the  latter  is  based  on  the  fear 
that  the  woman  is  apt  to  be  nervous 
about  tramps. 

The  author  has  already  given  us  in 
his  remarkable  verse  a  view  of  the 
cheap  lodging-house,  and  here  we  get 
further  details  of  the  strange  manners 
and  customs  of  these  places,  where  he 
wrote  letters  gratis  for  the  illiterate. 
His  reminiscences  are  vivid,  and  gain 
by  a  quaint  simplicity  which  is  delight- 
ful after  the  Journalese  in  which  such 
lives  are  generally  written.  We  can 
well  believe  that  he  has  "a  sharp  eye 
and  a  clear  memory"  for  people  he  met 
years  ago,  and  he  almost  seems  to  re- 
gret his  career  as  an  author.  The 
chapters  on  his  literary  life  offer  pun- 
gent and  somewhat  bitter  reeding,  and 
the  old  lesson  that  repute  does  not 
necessarily  mean  money: — 

I  am  considered  to  be  a  liar  by  those 
who  have  read  sq  much  about  my  work, 
and  who  at  last  begin  to  doubt  when  I 
say  that  Fame  in  England  does  not 
pay  so  good  as  begging  in  America, 
and  that  a  very  small  income  of  my 
own  supports  me. 

We  remark  that  Mr.  Davies's  genuine 
talents  and  striking  career  lead  to  the 
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sort  of  reception  wliicb  spoils  an  au- 
thor. He  lias,  it  appears,  been  com- 
pared to  Daniel  Defoe.  That  is  noth- 
ing, as  praise  goes  in  the  indi&criminate 
press.  Who  could  name  off-hand  at  the 
present  day  the  modem  author  of  "the 

The  Athenaeum. 


finest  thing  since  *Lear"'?  Until  we 
know  the  quarter  from  which  these 
comparisons  proceed  and  the  authority 
which  is  behind  them,  we  must  regard 
them  as  a  cruel  sort  of  kindness  to 
the  rising  author. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTION. 


It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  considerable 
success  that  the  friends  of  good  govern- 
ment have  won  in  New  York.  They 
have  failed  to  elect  their  candidate  for 
the  Mayoralty,  but  they  have  carried 
without  exception  all  the  minor  offices, 
and  the  charter  under  which  New  York 
is  administered  is  such  that  the  control 
of  these  minor  offices  carries  with  it 
the  means  of  checking  and  supervising 
the  mayor,  and  of  damming  the  stream 
of  graft  at  its  fountain-head.  All  the 
appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  city 
government  have,  for  instance,  to  be 
made  through  the  Board  of  EZstlmate 
and  Apportionment,  and  as  all  the  offi- 
cials who  constitute  this  Board,  except 
the  mayor,  belong  to  the  Reformers' 
camp,  there  is  a  strong  guarantee  that 
expenditure  during  the  next  four  years 
will  be  honest  and  economical.  Again, 
the  office  of  District  Attorney  is  one  of 
Immense  importance.  It  might  almost 
indeed  be  described  as  the  key  to  the 
Tammany  fortress.  When  the  District 
Attorney  is  honest,  fearless  and  effi- 
cient, there  is  the  assurance  that  Tam- 
many malefactors  will  at  least  be 
brought  to  trial,  that  indictments  will 
no  longer  be  mysteriously  *iost,"  and 
that  the  machinery  of  the  law  will  re- 
main intact  It  goes  without  saying 
that  in  no  municipal  or  county  office  is 
it  more  essential  that  all  political  influ- 
ence should  be  excluded  than  Ip  that 
of  District  Attorney.  The  occupant  of 
that  post  controls  absolutely  the  ma- 
chinery of  criminal  prosecution.  It 
rests  with  him  to  see  that  no  "pull"  of 


any  sort  shall  spare  an  accused  man 
from  a  fair  trial.  The  District  Attor- 
ney, in  short,  is  either  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle or  an  invaluable  friend  to  the 
politicians  and  their  peculiar  opera- 
tions. The  triumph  of  the  Reformers 
in  carrying  their  nominee  for  the  Dis- 
trict Attorneyship  implies  that  the  le- 
gal, as  well  as  the  financial,  business  of 
the  city  will  be  administered  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Tammany  is  thus  cut  off  from  a  famil- 
iar source  of  wealth  and  from  the  im- 
munity it  necessarily  enjoys  when  the 
law  officers  of  the  city  are  its  own 
henchmen.  Much  no  doubt  remains  to 
it.  The  Mayor's  powers  of  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  are  still  a  great  as- 
set, and  may  easily  be  converted  Into 
an  instrument  of  Jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion. So  long  as  he  can  appoint  the 
thirty-two  magistrates  who  preside 
over  the  lower  courts,  and  can  nominate 
and  remove  the  Police  Oommissioners, 
Tammany  is  far  from  impotent  But 
Judge  Gaynor,  as  the  solitary,  if  also 
the  chief,  member  for  Tammany,  in  a 
cabinet  of  Reformers  somewhat  ludi- 
crously resembles  a  lion  in  a  den  of 
Daniels. 

It  is  one  more  illustration  of  the 
mysterious  methods  of  Providence  that 
the  chief  agent  in  producing  this  all 
but  unqualified  victory  for  decent  gov- 
ernment should  have  been  Mr.  Hearst. 

9 

Mr.  Hearst  for  more  than  a  decade  has 
been  himself  a  problem  not  less  dis- 
quieting than  Tammany  Hall.  Tiie 
eight  prosperous  dally  papers  that  he 
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owns  and  directci  were  the  first  as  they 
are  the  last,  word  in  '^yellow"  Journal- 
ism; nobody  disputes  their  primacy  of 
the  sewer.  They  are  often  splendidly 
and  legitimately  enterprising,  but  more 
often  recklessly  sensational;  they  bear 
the  mark  of  a  yivid  and  alert  intelli- 
gence, bat  that  intelligence  is  too  fre- 
quently prostituted  to  the  basest  ends; 
and  their  general  tone  has  earned  for 
them  the  condemnation  of  all  reputable 
Americans.  But  the  masses  relish 
them,  and  it  is  perhaps  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  in  their  ceaseless  warfare 
on  the  plutocracy  they  are  not  doing  a 
necessary  and  even  a  useful  work.  At 
any  rate  they  have  succeeded  in  making 
many  scores  of  thousands  of  Americans 
believe  that  in  Mr.  Hearst  there  is  a 
genuine  champion  of  the  Have-nots 
against  the  Haves.  He  is  a  man  with 
no  record  of  public  services  to  appeal 
to,  and  his  personal  reputation  is  rather 
a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  him  in  his 
political  career.  Yet,  four  years  ago, 
entering  the  campaign  for  the  Mayor- 
alty almost  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
with  an  untried  organiauition  behind 
him,  he  fought  Tammany  to  a  stand- 
still; and  this  year  his  support  of  the 
Reformers'  candidates  for  the  minor 
posts  has  proved  unquestionably  the 
main  factor  in  their  success.  He  is 
by  far  the  most  formidable  opponent 
that  Tammany  has  yet  encountered. 
But  that  does  not  of  course  mean  that 
he  wUl  remain  its  opponent  for  ever. 
When  Tammany  finds  a  man  whom  it 
cannot  suppress,  its  invariable  policy 
Is  to  annex  him;  and  nobody  who  has 
followed  Mr.  Hearst's  career  and  who 
has  seen  him  fighting  for  and  against 
every  party  in  turn,  can  doubt  that  he 
has  no  iqsuperable  objection  to  being 
annexed.  In  New  York  Oity  it  is  clear 
that  he  holds  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween Tammany  Hall  on  one  side  and 
the  ''good  citizens"  on  the  other.  The 
latter  will  never  adopt  him  as  their  can- 
didate,  but  far  stranger  things  have 


happened  than  Mr.  Hearst's  appear- 
ance four  yeans  hence,  as  the  Tam- 
many nominee  and  his  triumphant  elec- 
tion. 

What  perhaps  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory feature  in  the  Reformers'  victory 
is  that  it  was  effected  in  the  absence 
of  the  two  conditions  that  hitherto  have 
been  held  essential  to  the  overthrow  of 
Tammany.  Those  two  conditions  are 
that  Tammany  should  have  been  ac- 
tively and  glaringly  disreputable,  and 
that  all  the  forces  opposed  to  it  should 
be  united.  But  in  the  campaign  that 
closed  recently  one  of  these  condi- 
tions was  virtually  non-existent  and  the 
other  only  partially  obtained.  In  the 
past  four  years  that  it  has  held  office, 
Tammauy,  still  unregenerate  behind  the 
scenes,  hae  been  comparatively  inoffen- 
sive in  public.  Tbere  is  not  the  small- 
est reason  to  think  that  it  has  changed 
anything  but  its  methods,  or  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  many-linked  chain  of 
organized  rascality.  But  since  1905  it 
has  successfully  avoided  the  grosser 
scandals.  If  it  has  stolen — ^and  nobody 
doubts  that  it  has — its  operations  have 
been  Judiciously  veiled.  If  the  police 
have  blackmailed,  they  have  done  so 
with  some  approach  to  circum8i>ection. 
If  the  Boss  and  his  lieutenants  have  en- 
riched themselves  with  graft,  as  of 
course  they  have,  thehr  guilt  is  more 
suspected  than  proved.  If  Tammany 
has  been  Just  as  much  as  ever  in  league 
with  contractors  and  corporations  at 
the  expense  of  the  city  and  its  citizens, 
the  public  tokens  of  this  alliance  have 
for  the  most  part  been  adroitly  sup- 
pressed. Only  two  or  three  of  the  late 
Mayor's  appointments  were  obviously 
bad;  only  two  or  three  of  his  actions 
were  palpably  ''political."  There  were, 
in  short,  few  of  the  usual  revelations. 
Nor  was  there  complete  unity  among 
the  anti-Tammany  tatcea.  Mr.  Hearsf  s 
intervention  split  the  vote  for  the  May- 
oralty, even  though  his  adoption  of  the 
other  candidates  on  the  Reform  ticket 
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secured  their  elecHon.  It  is  tlierefore 
all  the  more  creditable  to  New  Yorkers 
that,  conftonted  by  a  ballot-sheet  as 
large  as  a  dinlng-table,  worked  upon 
by  no  particularly  stimulating  disclos- 
ures, and  conscious  of  the  disunion 
among  the  Reformers,  they  should  none 
the  less  have  smitten  Tammany  hip 
and  thigh.  The  fact  is  encouraging 
but  it  is  not  final.  It  does  not  mean 
the  suppression  for  good  and  all  of  the 
Tammany  organization.  Tammany 
has  often  found  itself  far  more  thor- 
oughly defeated  than  it  is  to-day,  and 
it  has  always  hitherto  been  able  to  re- 
cover the  lost  ground.  There  are  some 
signs  that  New  Yortcers,  and  Indeed  the 
American  people  generally,  are  begin- 
ning to  cut  loose  from  the  domination 

Tbe  Outlook. 


of  the  Bosses  and  to  treat  municipal 
government  as  primarily  a  business  and 
not  a  political  problem.  But  this  move- 
ment will  have  to  develop  far  more 
strength  and  constancy  than  It  haA 
done  so  far  If  it  is  to  win  more  than  a 
casual  victory  or  to  endanger  Tam- 
many's security  at  all  permanently. 
The  citbEens  of  New  York  have  w<m  a 
respite  of  sorts  for  the  next  four  years; 
but  they  have  not  won  freedom  or  any- 
thing like  It  If  it  is  ever  safe  indeed 
to  forecast  the  future  by  the  past,  then 
to  prophesy  that  Tammany  in  1913  wlU 
be  again  in  power  is  scarcely  to  specu- 
late on  the  unknowable  so  much  as  to 
draw  the  moral  of  New  Ycnrk's  history 
during  the  paet  hundred  years. 


ELFINLAND. 


O,  see  not  ye  that  bonny  road 
That  winds  about  that  ferny  brae? 

That  is  the  road  to  fahr  Elfland, 
Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun 
gae. 


mansions,  in  lofty  white-and-gold  sa- 
lons, in  formal  gardens  and  Watteau 
shepherdesses,  also  demanded  conf<»m- 
Ity  with  similar  canons  In  the  realm  of 


literature.     The  middle  of  the  seven- 
It  is  a  road  which  many  among  our    teenth  century  witnessed  the  banish- 


greatest  poets  have  never  been  able  to 
find — perhaps  never  cared  to  seek. 
Some  strange  fortuitous  natural  gift 
it  is  which  opens  the  gate  of  Elfinland 
—something    which    may,    and    often 


ment  of  the  fairies  from  poetry,  save 
in  country  tradition  and  In  survivals 
of  ballad  lore.  It  was  not  untU  two 
hundred  years  had  passed  away  that 
they  were  thoroughly  re-Instated,  for 


does,  exist  side  by  side  with  exalted    the  Blfinland  of  L.  B.  L.  and  of  BCrs. 


mental  gifts,  but  which  is  more  often 
the  dower  of  a  simple  and  untutored 
nature.  Reason  and  logical  capacity, 
exercised  and  educated  to  their  high- 
est pitch,  are  apt  to  be  exclusive,  and 


Hemans  was  a  stagey  limelight  affair, 
which  was  evidently,  in  the  eyes  of  its 
singers,  the  merest  **poetlc  license." 

No  amount  of  gilded  epithet,  of  talk 
about  gossamer  cloaks   and  rainbow 


to  dwarf  the  erpontaneous  Instincts  and    wings,  can  convey  the  strange  mysteri- 
f  eellngs  which  are  common  to  human-    ous  charm  which  was  so  real  a  thing  to 


ity,  and  therefore  quite  as  deserving  of 
development  along  the  proper  lines. 

It  id  not,  therefore,  in  what  are 
known  as  the  Augustan  ages  of  litera- 
ture that  we  must  seek  for  the  true 


the  early  balladlsts.  Tbe  elfinland  in 
which  our  forefathers  believed,  as  the 
Irish  peasantry  do  to  this  day,  was  far 
more  than  a  gaudily  pretty  peepsbow. 
It  was  weird,  perilous,  terrible.    They 


spirit  of  fairy  lore.    The  period  which    knew  bett^  than  to  endeavor  to  give 
rejoiced  in  the  building  of  Palladian    concrete   expression    to    that   twilight 
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realm,  and  we  shall  look  In  vain 
through  the  tale  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  and  of  the  Young  Tamlane  for 
any  of  those  painstaking  descriptions 
Into  which  later  poets  have  been  be- 
trayed. 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on. 
And    they    waded    through    rivers 
aboon  the  knee; 

And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
But  they  heard  the  moaning  of  the 


It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was 
nae  stem  light, 
And    they    waded    through    rivers 
aboon  the  knee: 
For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 
Bins    through    the   springs   o*   that 
countrie. 

Thus  far  the  balladist,  and  no  far- 
ther. And  would  not  the  tale  of  True 
Thomas  have  lost  half  of  its  mystic 
charm  by  any  attempt  to  take  away 
the  mysterious  glamor  of  his  seven 
years  in  Fairyland?  Into  that  wonder- 
ful twilight  he  goes,  to  the  chime  of  the 
jBlf  Queen's  ringing  bridle,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  subtle  suggestion  of  the 
context  that  we  can  conjure  up  a  dim 
vision  of  Elfinland. 

In  an  age  whose  literature  looked  for 
guidance  to  classical  models,  the  cult 
of  native  tradition  naturally  went  to 
the  wall,  save  in  so  far  as  its  creations 
lingered  under  the  more  stilted  guise 
of  allegory.  It  waa  with  the  revived 
influence  of  early  literature,  the  new 
vogue  of  romance,  that  the  fairy  folk 
came  to  their  own  again.  In  the 
"Idylls  of  the  King"  may  be  seen  a 
perfect  example  of  the  transition  from 
one  mode  of  thought  to  another,  where 
the  classical  school  to  which  Tenny- 
son's manner  partly  belongs  has  grafted 
upon  it  the  mediaeval  mysticism  of  the 
"Morte  d' Arthur." 

It  was  that  quality  of  what  we  must 
call,  for  want  of  a  better  expression, 
the  Celtic  spirit  in  Keats'  work  which 


rendered  hhn  so  little  in  harmony  with 
the  day  in  which  he  lived,  so  strangely 
in  sympathy  with  modem  lovers  of 
poetry.  The  reading  public  of  that 
period  knew  nothing  of 

Magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faerie  lands  for- 
lorn. 

"La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci"  was  in- 
comprehensible, and  therefore  not  of 
the  most  respectable.  Still  another 
early  disciple  of  the  new  school  of  leg- 
endary lore  was  James  Hogg,  whose 
"Kilmeny"  is  one  of  the  few  modem 
fairy  poems  which  has  the  genuine  an- 
cient ring. 

Knmeny   had   been,   she   kenned  not 

where^ 
And  Kilmeny  had  seen  what  she  could 

not  declare; 
Elilmeny    had    been    where   the   cock 

never  crew. 
Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the  wind 

never  blew. 

What  wonder  that  this  is  the  one  poem 
with  which  most  people  connect  the- 
name  of  the  Bttrick  shepherd? 

Blflnhind  is,  or  should  be,  dear  and 
near  to  children  and  to  their  elders 
alike,  and  any  tendency  to  moralizing 
or  allegory  is  not  wanted  in  that  other- 
world  atmosphere.  There  is  a  spice  of 
irreverence  about  the  idea  of  makings 
the  fairy  folk  the  servants  of  men.  In 
song,  as  in  story,  they  must  be  mys- 
terious, unknown,  free  or  they  are  not 
worth  talking  about  at  all. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen. 

We  daren't  go  a-hunting 
For  fear  of  little  men. 

Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  altogether; 
Green  Jacket,  red  cap. 

And  white  owl's  feather. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  give  up- 
many  greater  poems  rather  than  these- 
haunting  echoes  of  old  legend  and  ro- 
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manttc  dreams  which  sing  themselves 
through  the  memory  like  the  burden  of 
some  enchanted  song. 

Two  and  one,  and  three  fair  maidens, 
Singing  to  a  pulsing  cadence, 

The  Academy. 


Singing  songs  of  Elfln  Mere. 

•  •■«•• 

Yeans  ago,  and  years  ago, 
And  the  tall  reeds  sigh  as  the  wind 
doth  blow. 

V.  F.  S. 
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♦•The  Value  of  Happiness"  edited  by 
Mary  Minerva  Barrows,  and  published 
by  the  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.  is  a  com- 
pilation of  passages  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  writers  new  and  old,  well 
known  and  little  known,  which  define, 
•exalt,  and,  by  wise  admonition  and  sug- 
gestion, promote  happiness.  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet E.  Sangster  furnishes  the  Intro- 
4uction.  Wide  and  decorated  margins, 
and  attractive  typography  and  binding 
suggest  holiday  uses. 

Two  attractive  books  for  young  glri 
readers  come  from  the  presses  of  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.  "Sweet  Nancy,"  by  Marion* 
Ames  Taggart,  carries  on  the  narrative 
of  "The  Doctor's  Little  Girl"  to  whom 
young  readers  were  given  a  pleasant 
introduction  a  year  or  more  ago;  while 
in  "Tilda  Jane's  Orphans"  Marshall 
Saunders  pursues  the  tale  of  the  bright 
and  winning  small  damsel,  whose  story 
«nded  all  too  soon  for  the  youthful  taste 
In  the  earlier  volume  "Tilda  Jane.'* 
Both  books  are  illustrated. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe*s  "Tales  of  Mys- 
tery" have  certainly  never  been  sent 
out  in  a  more  impressive  and  highly 
decorated  form  than  in  the  edition  of 
which  the  J.  B.  Llpplncott  Co.  are  the 
American  publishers.  Wide  margins, 
heavy  paper  and  attractive  tyiwgraphy 
give  the  volume  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  an  edition  de  luxe;  and  Byam 
Shaw  is  the  daring  artist  who  has  pit- 
ted his  imagination  against  Poe*s  and 
undertaken  the  illustration  of  the  tales. 
He   furnishes  sixteen   illustrations   in 


color,— one  for  each  of  the  tales — not 
all  of  equal  merit,  but  some  sufficiently 
gruesome  to  match  the  text. 

Dr.  Logman  Abbott's  "The  Temple" 
completes  a  group  of  three  books,  each 
intelligible  by  Itself,  but  the  three  form- 
ing practically  a  single  work.  The  first 
volume,  "The  Great  Companion,"  ex- 
pressed and  exemplified  the  Christian 
faith  in  God;  the  second,  "The  Other 
Room,"  unfolded  the  faith  in  immor- 
tality; and  this  defines  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  various  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  and  body.  It  Is  a  sane  re- 
ligion and  a  sane  morality  which  here 
finds  expression;  and  there  are  no  tech- 
nicalities of  theology  or  subtleties  of 
scholasticism  to  deter  the  lay  reader. 
The  Macmfllan  Co. 

Miss  Abbie  Farwell  Brown  has  con- 
trived a  pretty  story  by  combining  the 
legend  of  St.  Francis  and  his  "little 
brothers,"  and  the  time-honored  tale  of 
the  youth  stolen  in  babyhood  to  serve 
mountebanks,  but  finding  his  way  to 
the  one  spot  on  earth  whence  he  may 
come  to  his  own  again,  and  Mr.  E. 
Boyd  Smith  has  given  it  pictures  of  the 
boy,  the  hermit,  the  bear,  the  wolf, 
the  dog,  cat  and  raven,  and  also  of  the 
wicked  king  and  the  young  prince 
transformed  by  the  example  of  the  gen- 
tle hero,  who  is  called  "John  of  the 
Woods."  The  tale  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  parents  desir- 
ous of  teaching  children  to  wish  to 
train  animals  by  kindness.  Houghton 
MifiUn  Comipany. 
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Mifls  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  An- 
drews's ''The  Enchanted  Forest"  is 
composed  of  fonr  stories  of  which  two 
are  fantastic,  abounding  In  beasts  and 
birds  comiK)unded  of  utterly  incompat- 
ible elements,  one  is  half  allegorical, 
and  the  fourth,  although  less  elaborate, 
is  worthy  to  be  classed  with  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's •*They."  Mr.  B.  Boyd  Smith  il- 
lustrates the  stories  in  a  wonderfully 
sympathetic  manner,  giving  his  pic- 
tures exactly  the  right  touch  of  mys- 
tery to  make  them  harmonise  with  the 
text,  and  a  clever  child  will  find  de- 
light in  both.  A  stupid  girl  or  boy  will 
be  utterly  unable  to  penetrate  their 
mystery,  but  what  father  or  mother 
ever  admitted  the  possession  of  such  a 
child?    B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

••In  WUdest  Afrtca"  (L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.),  as  further  defined  on  the  title 
page,  is  the  record  of  a  hunting  and 
exploring  trip  through  Uganda,  Victoria 
Nyanza,  the  Kilimanjaro  Region  and 
British  East  Africa,  with  an  account 
of  an  ascent  of  the  snow-fields  of 
Mount  Kibo,  in  East  Central  Africa, 
and  a  description  of  the  various  native 
tribes.  The  trip  was  made  in  1907  by 
Peter  MacQueen,  who  here  describes  it, 
and  his  friend  Peter  Dutkewich,  who 
took  most  of  the  photographs  from 
which  the  64  illustrations  which  em- 
bellish the  volume  were  made.  They 
were  congenial  companions  and  they 
describe  and  picture  interestingly  and 
with  enthusiasm  a  region  of  the  earth 
which  is  being  rapidly  opened  up  to 
civilization  and  abounds  in  great  pos- 
sibilities. Mr.  MacQueen  writes  in 
an  easy  and  vivid  style,  and  Mr. 
Dutkewich's  pictures  are  admhrably 
done. 

As  Instructor  In  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology at  Mt  Holyoke,  Miss  Eleanor 
Harris  Rowland  has  to  encounter  the 
question  of  religion  as  it  presents  it- 
self to  her  pupils,  and  to  find  answers 


for  the  Inquiries  which  they  make  in 
regard  to  almost  every  article  of  the 
creed.  Nominally,  she  does  not  teach 
theology,  but  If  she  were  given  such  a 
professorship,  she  would  hardly  find 
much  difference  in  the  problems  pre- 
sented to  her  by  each  new  class.  The 
volume  which  she  now  publishes — ^••The 
Right  to  Believe" — is  the  fruit  of  these 
class-room  discussions,  which  Miss 
Rowland,  in  her  preface,  describes  as 
always  critical  and  sometimes  humor- 
ous, but  never  flippant  Her  own 
handling  of  the  problems  presented, 
though  keen  and  brisk,  is  patient,  sym- 
pathetic and  dignified.  The  volume 
will  be  of  service  to  teachers  in  Sun- 
day-schools and  Bible  classes,  as  well 
as  to  members  of  its  writer's  own  pro- 
fession.   Houghton  MlfSln  Company. 

"Confessions"  having  been  shown  to 
be  excellent  advertisements,  perhaps 
Miss  Carolyn  Wells  may  be  Induced  to 
own  why  she  has  been  writing  ••non- 
sense" and  children's  stories,  and  com- 
piling anthologies  when  she  might  have 
been  writing  such  tales  as  ••The  Clue." 
There  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  her 
abstinence,  for  the  tale  shows  sufficient 
ingenuity  to  suffice  for  at  least  two 
mystery  novels,  and  is  much  better 
written  than  the  ••Patty"  books,  or  any 
of  her  other  stories  for  girls.  More- 
over there  are  •'clues"  by  which  one 
may  trace  the  crime  to  nearly  all  the 
characters  except  the  one  actually 
guilty,  and  the  reader  is  steadily  main- 
tained in  the  agreeable  posture  'of  not- 
ing the  dulness  of  the  detectives,  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  and  his  own  ex- 
traordinary perspicacity,  and  then  the 
real  clue  appears,  and  his  vanity  is 
crushed,  and  is  it  not  the  chief  end  of 
the  detective  novel  to  produce  this 
feeling?    J.  B.  Llpplncott  Company. 

There  are  boarding  schools  and 
boarding  schools.  That  described  by 
Miss   Etta   Anthony   Baker   in    ••The 
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Girls    of   Fairmonnt,"   is   a   boarding 
school  of  gentility  with  a  stable,  and 
with  all  the  other  appointments  of  the 
best  American  country-houses,  and  al- 
though the  pupils  are  kept  under  salu- 
tary discipline^  their  lives  do  not  differ 
from  those  which  they  would  lead  in 
their  well-organized  homes.     The  In- 
terest of  the  tale  depends  upon  the 
Interplay  of  character,  and  as  none  of 
the  girls  lack  Indlylduallty,  the  story 
is  entertaining.     The  episode  of  the 
domineering,  conceited  and  superserv- 
iceable  young  person  who  appears  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  book  prevents  it 
from  seeming  tame  to  any  girl-reader 
objecting  to  unbroken  happiness,  and 
Its    only    fault    is    the    introduction 
of  a  chapter  In  which  a  riding  class  Is 
described  as  conducting  Itself  scandal- 
ously during  a  road  lesson,  although 
one  of  Its  members  possibly  redeems 
Its  bad  behavior  by  saving  a  child's 
life.     If  the  "Ghrls"  appear  in  future 
stories,    they    will   assuredly   be  wel- 
comed.   (Little  Brown  &  Ca) 

How  beautiful  must  have  been  the 
years  in  which  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  accom- 
plished the  reading  which  has  enabled 
him  to  produce  his  remarkable  series 
of  anthologies.      One  pictures  him  as 
passing  from  great  author  to  great  au- 
thor making  here  and  there  a  note  of 
the  suitability  of  a  passage  for  this  or 
that  collection  and  the  double  delight 
as    into    his    mind's    eye   occasionally 
came  the  row  of  neat  little  volumes  In 
which    the    fruits    of   his    placid    toll 
should  at  length  find  shape.    Already 
the  row  Includes  a  baker's  dozen  and 
here    Is    another,    "Some    Friends    of 
Mine:   a   Rally   of  Men."    The   "com- 
pany" Includes  chance  acquaintances, 
urban   humorists,   country    gentlemen, 
good  servants,  cricket^s,  divines,  law- 
yers,  physicians,  sportsmen,   bruisers, 
adventurers,    wild    Irishmen,    talkers, 
book-worms,  collectors,  patriots,  teach- 
ers of  youth  and   "Last  of  all,"  Dr. 


Holmes's  "Our  Oldest  Friend."  Upon 
the  whole  this  is  the  best  little  book  in 
the  row,  chiefly  because  of  the  groap- 
lug  and  the  unhackneyed  character  of 
the  selections.  May  there  be  many 
more  to  come!  "A  Bally  of  Women," 
certainly;  "A  Bally  of  Ohlldren,"  per- 
haps; "A  Bally  of  Babies,"  possible! 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

The   laurels   of   Italy   withered   all 
when  Petrarch  died,   but  every  land 
has  since  plucked  its  own  for  him  and 
as  Miss  Maud  F.  Jerrold  points  out  in 
the  preface  of  her  "Francisco  Petrarca," 
it  is  sometimes  in  honor  of  the  poet, 
sometimes  In  praise  of  the  humanist 
that  their  leaves  have  been  scattered. 
Becent  critical  editions  of  his  Italian 
work  and  elaborate  studies  of  his  Latin 
have  attracted  renewed  attention  to  his 
writings  in  both  kinds,  and  the  latter 
half  of  her  title,  "Poet  and  Humanist" 
presages  Miss  Jerrold's  intention  to  di- 
vide the  attention  of  her  readers  be- 
tween his  two  aspects.       In  both  he 
was  a  winner  of  hearts  and  the  story  of 
his  many  noble  friendships  is  attract- 
ive In  any  tongue,  aside  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  one  great  story  of  his 
days.    In  the  chapters  called  "In  the 
Company  of    the    Great,"    and    "The 
Euganean  Hills,"  one  may  read  his  own 
views  on  these  friendships  expressed 
directly  or  In  the  "Letters"  in  which, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  day,  he 
proclaimed  his  opinions  and  hopes.    As 
a   biographer  Miss  Jerrold   excels   in 
bringing  brilliant  scenes  before  the  in- 
ward eye.      As  a  critic  she  is  enlight- 
ening and  illuminating,  often  showing 
the    personal    intention    in    places    in 
which  it  might  have  lain  unsuspected. 
The  two  qualities  unite  to  make  her 
book  final  for  some  years  at  least    B. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln's  **The 
City  of  the  Dinner  Pall"  is  so  fair  and 
moderate   In   its    well-balanced   state- 
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ments  that  tbe  author  might  very  well 
claim    the    reward    promised    to    the 
peacemaker.  He  has  known  Fall  River 
since  those  early  days  when  the  im- 
pnlse  to  reform  the  relations  of  etm- 
ployer  and  employed  came  frpm  theo- 
rists only  and  the  labor  union  was  un- 
known* and  he  has  been  not  only  an  ob- 
server,  but  a  participator  in  the  prac- 
tical movements  which  now  seem  to 
promise  a  better  understanding.      He 
has  studied  the  problems  of  the  succes- 
sive years  as  an  American  concerned 
for  the  whole  people  and  the  whole 
country,  anxious  to  preserve  unspoiled 
the  heritage  received  from  the  fathers 
and  resolved  that  the  coming  genera- 
tion shall   be  reared  to  develop  the 
same  spirit    The  titles  of  the  six  pa- 
pers in  the  volume  are  "The  City  of  the 
Dinner   Pail";    "The   Average   Citizen 
and  the  Labor  Problem";  "The  Man 
and  the  Machine";  **The  Time  Clock"; 
'*Trade  Unionism   and  the  Individual 
Worker";  and  "The  City  of  Luxury." 
The  chronic  complainer  against  things 
as  they  are  might  do  well  to  read  the 
last  paper  first,  and  thus  save  himself 
from  propounding  some  of  the  objec- 
tions which  he  may  make  to  the  toler- 
ance of  the  early  articles.    In  whatever 
order  they  are  read  they  tend  to  give 
breadth  to  the  reader's  view  of  their 
subjects    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  sum  of  ignorance  about  itself  to 
be  accumulated  by  a  well-meaning  fed- 
eral republic  with  free  libraries,  free 
schools,  book  shops,  and  the  kindly  ad- 
vice of  Burope,  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago  as  a  never  rising  foun- 
tain of  refreshment  is  astonishing. 
Few  native  Americans  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Pilgrim  and  a  Puri- 
tan: few  know  that  all  the  Cavallei« 
were  not  gentlemen  of  substance,  and 
few  are  aware  that  the  Puritans  wore 
as  costly  habits  as  their  purse  could 
"buy,  and — there  are  many  other  points 
on  which  instruction  is  needed.    Such 


is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low, 
after  nearly  thtarty  years  of  residence 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  desire  to 
disperse  this  fog  of  ignorance  was  one 
of  his  reasons  for  planning  his  "The 
American  People."  Naturally,  he 
thinks  that  the  history  of  a  country,  by 
which  he  means  its  history  as  a  coun- 
try, the  account  of  its  first  moment  as 
a  unit,  of  its  growth  and  changing  de- 
velopment, Its  biography,  to  use  his  own 
happy  word,  is  best  written  by  a  for- 
eigner. This  may  be  accepted,  as  har- 
monizing with  the  common  saying  that 
lookers  on  see  the  most  of  the  game. 
The  work  conceived  by  Mr.  Low  if  it 
were  possible,  were  highly  desirable, 
but  while  immigration  continues  and 
the  typical  American  is  <^aline  in  his 
changeability  a  "biography"  of  the 
pe<^le  must  be  tentative.  Mr.  Low's 
book  is  broadly  and  nobly  conceived, 
and  industriously  performed  and  is 
written  in  a  manner  uncommonly 
awakening.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

The  author  of  **The  Lady  of  the  Dec- 
oration," Miss  Frances  Little,  in  her 
second  book,  "Little  Sister  Snow,"  has 
produced  a  story  in  which  both  Japan- 
ese heroine  and  American  hero  are 
true  national  ideals,  and  yet  one  doubts 
whether,  truthful  and  artistic  although 
it  be,  it  may  not  fall  far  short  of  the 
success  granted  both  to  the  stories 
in  which  the  American  is  a  scoundrel, 
and  to  others  in  which  the  Japanese 
girl  disgraces  h^  ancestors  unashamed, 
and  uncondemned.  The  "Little  Sister" 
while  yet  a  "little"  sister  indeed,  en- 
countere  an  American  boy,  who  pre- 
vents her  from  drowning  a  bad  cat,  the 
murderer  of  a  bird,  and  twelve  years 
later  he  writes  to  ask  her  if  he  may 
have  quarters  in  her  father's  house  dur- 
ing a  flying  visit  tx>  the  place  where 
she  lives.  Her  parents  consent,  and 
Yuki  San,  only  a  few  days  after  her 
father  has  accepted  the  proposals  of  a 
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good  hasband  for  her,  falls  in  love  with 
the  yisitor.  He,  in  the  clean,  decent 
American  way,  never  guesses  her  feel- 
ings: she,  in  the  highbred  Japanese 
manner,  does  not  understand  what  has 
happened  to  lier  until  he  goes  merrily 
away  to  marry  his  betrothed  at  home, 
but  when  from  some  stray  words  of  his, 
and  from  his  diary,  she  discerns  the 
truth,  she  too  keeps  a  diary  until  her 
wedding  day,  and  then  she  bums  it  on 
the  altar  of  Buddha  and  goes  to  her 
duty,  to  be  a  good  wife,  in  the  decent 
Japanese  fashion.  That  is  all.  No 
shocking  death,  no  wickedness;  nothing 
but  two  innocent  creatures  In  a  fairy 
gard^i,  and  house,  and  temple.  It  Is 
a  poem,  but  sordid  thought!  is  it  going 
to  sell?    Century  Company. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  William  De  Morgan  intended  that 
the  title  of  his  latest  novel,  '*lt  Never 
Can  Happen  Again,"  should  suggest 
ejaculatory  thankfulness  to  his  readers 
as  they  closed  its  covers;  for  its  effect 
is  to  create  sympathy  with  those  some- 
what different  men  of  letters,  the  late 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Shr  William  Gil- 
bert in  their  contempt  for  the  entire 
question  of  the  deceased  wife's  sister. 
Mrs.  Dinah  Mulock  Craik  took  it  very 
seriously,  so  seriously  that  there  is  no 
humor  in  the  novel  of  which  she  made 
it  "the  theme.  Mr.  De  Morgan,  who 
sees  the  humor  latent  in  eveiything, 
from  little  dogs  to  duchesses,  cannot 
seriously  regard  the  woes  of  men  and 
women  who,  having  deliberately  broken 
a  law  to  please  themselves,  desire 
Heaven  and  the  United  Kingdom  to 
defend  them  from  any  possible  uncom- 
fortable consequences.  Therefore, 
from  first  to  last,  he  has  no  pity  to 
waste  upon  his  heroine,  stately, 
haughty  Judith  Ackroyd,  who  bestows 
her  affections  upon  a  married  man  with 


three  children,  one  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased wife,  the  other  two  to  her  suc- 
cessor and  sister;  and  he  ends  by  humil- 
iating her  as  heroine  never  before  was 
humiliated,  and  effectually  checks  tiie 
reader's   sympathy   by   showing   witli 
what  consolation  she  compensates  her- 
self.   Sentimentality  is  so  entirely  for- 
eign to  Mr.  De  Morgan  that  this  oogtit 
not  to  surprise  any  one,  but  the  fasb- 
ion  of  petting  the  sinner  is  so  general  at 
this  moment  that  one  half  expects  that 
he  will  allow  some  little  touch  of  pity 
to  be  shown  by  some  one  of  Judith's 
friends  or  family,  but  alas!  th^  are  no 
more  saddened  by  her  deserved  sorrows 
than  he  is,  than  the  world  ever  is. 
By  way  of  further  assuring  the  reten- 
tion of  the  read^  in  a  sensible  mood 
Mr.  De  Morgan  adds  a  chapter  showing* 
the  working  of  the  present  absurd  law 
in  certain  cases  involving  no  sin  and 
leaves  one  superciliously  smiling  at  a 
Bishop,  certainly  not  an  act  of  piety. 
The  deceased  wife's  sister  and  all  her 
works  are  but  half  the  story.    Side  by 
side  with  them  runs  the  tale  of  the 
blind  father  who  never  saw  his  little 
daughter's  face,  and  the  little  daughter 
capable  for  his  sake  of  many  sorts  of 
heroism,  and  the  subject  of  so  mucb 
tender  kindness  from  all  gifted  with 
eyes  to  discern  her  spiritual  loveliness 
that  her  poor  life  of  privation  and  suf- 
fering glows  with  beauty.      The  dif- 
ference   between   the    charity    which 
''slums'*  for  amusement  and  to  obtain 
topics  for  conversation  and  magazine 
articles,  and  the  cliarity  which  sacri- 
fices self  has  never  been  so  well  shown 
as  in  the  tale  of  Jim  and  Usarann, 
and  long  after  Judith  is  forgotten  th^ 
will   live  in  the  reader's  memory,  a 
father  and  daughter  worthy  of  one  an- 
other, and  happily,  in  their  death  not 
divided.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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A   DEAD   CITY    OF    THE    UBNAIS- 

SANGB. 

The  silence  of  long  centuries  of  sleep 
Broods  with  closed  eyes  and  lips  that 
may  not  sing, 
And  lizards  through  its  quiet  byways 

creep— 
•  The  city,  beautiful  at  evening. 

No  glorious  ladies  wallc  there  at  the 

noon. 

The  cold  sea  beats  and  murmurs  "ht 

its  gate. 

It  is  most  wonderful  beneath  the  moon, 

And  In  the  haggard  morning  desolate. 

There  Is  no  sentinel  about  the  wall, 
The  great  gates,  broken  In  the  flying 
press 
Hang  loose  and  rust;  none  seek  when 
shadows  fall 
The  pule  Madonna  without  hands  to 
bless. 

Who  no  more  guards  the  city  of  her 
name 
Since    the   dark    night    a    thousand 
times  recalled, 
When   dream-like  from   the   hills   the 
alarum  came, 
And  the  great  altar  lost  Its  emerald. 

In  erery  palace,  empty  of  delight, 
The  jealous   mosses   canker   on    the 
walls. 
The    solemn    moonlight    every    sliver 
night 
Starkly    on    each    forsaken    bastion 
falls. 

The  lute-strings  have  been  silent  many 
a  year, 
There  Is  no  sound  of  music  In  the 
street — 
*When    the   noontide   grew    clamorous 
with  fear. 
And  suddenly  were  stayed  the  danc- 
ing feet. 

Red  strife  laid  all  the  pleasaunce  deso- 
late. 
And    singing   poets   sought   the   ar- 
morer; 
Tiadies,  with  fingers  white  and  delicate, 
Laid  by  their  gold  and  scarlet  and 
miniver; 


And  no  more  lovers  starry-eyed  for  love 
Watched   the  sun   set  In  rose  and 
amethyst 
Beyond  the  sea;  but  clarions  shrilled 
above. 
And  Iron  clamored 'about  them  as 
they  kissed. 

The  dreaming  midnight   set  a  slum- 
berous hush 
Upon  the  slain  men  sleeping  in  the 
street; 
Over  their  heads  the  grass  grew  thick 
and  lush, 
The   wild   red    popples   covered   up 
their  feet 

The  painted  glories  moulder  from  the 
walls; 
Strange  jewels,  curiously  carven  for 
delight 
The  silver  dust  obscures;  at  Intervals. 
Bats,  like  the  shadow  of  death,  ob- 
scure the  night 

B,  T. 
The  Afitdemy. 


ON      RAPHAEL'S      ARCHANGEL 
MICHAEL. 

From  out  the  depths  of  crocus-colored 
mom, 
With  rush  of  wings,  the  young  Arch- 
angel came. 
And  diamond  spear;  and  leapt  as 
leaps  a  flame. 
On  Satan,  where  the  light  was  scarcely 

bom; 
And  roird  the  sunless  Rebel,  bruised 
and  torn. 
Upon  the  earth's  bare  plain.  In  dust 

and  shame. 
Holding  awhile  his  spear's  suspended 
aim 
Above    the    rayless    head    in    radiant 

scorn. 
So  leaps  within  the  soul  on  Wrong  or 
Lust 
The  Warrior  Angel  whom  we  deem 
not  near, 
And  rolls  the  rebel  Impulse  In  the  dust. 
Scathing  its  neck  with  his  triumphal 
tread. 
And  holding  high  his  bright  coercing: 
spear 
Above  its  Inextermlnable  head.. 

Euffene  Lee-HamUton. 
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Recent  events  have  directed  serious 
attention  to  Indian  affairs.  It  is  well 
that  the  grave  conditions  with  which 
Qovemments  In  India  have  recently 
had  to  deal  should  be  known  at  home, 
and  that  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  language,  sometimes  abusive  and 
sometimes  seditious,  In  which  some 
writers  and  speakers  Indulge,  should  be 
recognized.  At  the  same  time.  It  is 
not  In  the  Interest  of  India  that  the 
attention  of  people  at  home  should  be 
drawn  to  her  concerns  by  crimes  char- 
acterized by  cruelty  and  ungrateful 
folly.  This  must  tend  to  suspicion  of 
and  contempt  for  the  Indian  peoples; 
and  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  Bugllshmen 
that  their  justice  and  commonsense 
have  overcome  this  tendency,  and  that 
there  has  been  so  little  of  harsh  gen- 
eralization and  unjust  judgment  It  is 
no  doubt  largely  due  to  Lord  Morley*s 
influence,  and  to  the  confidence  reposed 
In  him,  that  the  Bnglish  public  and 
Press  have  abstained  from  any  exhibi- 
tion of  a  bitter  or  unfriendly  spirit 

We  have,  recently,  had  violent  and 
reckless  agitation  In  India,  much  that 
has  been  almost  universally  recognized 
to  be  unwise,  and  much  to  be  selfish 
and  unscrupulous.  It  has  been  charac- 
terized by  unbridled  vituperation  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  British  gener- 
ally, and  by  strenuous  effort  to  stir  up 
race  hatred  and  bring  British  rule  into 
contempt.  This  mischievous  agitation 
has,  perhaps,  produced  more  serious  re- 
sults than  it  might  otherwise  have 
done,  partly  on  account  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Qovemment  of  India  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  still  more 
on  account  of  their  desire  to  prove  the 
Inadequacy  of  existing  methods  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  before  introducing 
new  methods.  This  attitude,  though 
sometimes,  perhaps,  Irksome  to  the  lo- 


cal Governments  concerned,  Is  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  all  right 
thinking  men.  It  must  ever  be  re- 
membered that  the  too  ready  and  eager 
resort  to  severity  and  repression  is  evi- 
dence of  weakness  or  panic  rather  than 
of  strength.  Though  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary, In  the  opinion  of  some  who  are 
entitled  to  be  heard,  may  not  even  yet 
have  been  done,  it  cannot  surely  be  de- 
nied that  Lord  Morley  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  have  now  shown  that, 
when  the  necessity  has  been  estab- 
lished, they  will  not  shrink  from  taking 
the  requisite  action  to  preserve  the 
peace.  They  recognize  this  as  the  para- 
mount duty  and  responsibility  of  the- 
rulers  of  India;  and  they  have  put  suit- 
able weapons  into  the  hands  of  their 
officers  and  encouraged  them  to  use 
them  as  necessity  demands.  This  is 
matter  of  sincere  congratulation. 

The  mischievous  agitation  has  pro- 
duced most  deplorable  results,  results 
which  have  startled  some  even  of  the 
agitators  themselves.  Among  these 
have  been  wicked  attempts  to  remove 
prominent  officers  of  Government  by 
means  which  recklessly  endangered 
many  lives,  Indian  as  well  as  Biuro- 
pean;  but  these  attempts  to  wreck 
trains  and  use  bombs  In  public  places 
have  generally  failed.  There  have  also 
been  attempts  at  assassination;  and  one 
or  two  officers,  marked  out  for  attack 
on  account  of  their  earnest  discharge  of 
their  duty,  have  been  murdered  or 
placed  in  deadly  peril.  These  crimes 
have,  until  quite  recently,  been  con- 
doned or  apologized  for  by  men  from 
whom  better  things  might  have  been 
expected;  end  perverted  views  of  the 
moral  character  of  such  acts  have  been 
publicly  set  forth.  Toung  and  Imma- 
ture students  have  been  Incited  to  riot- 
ing and  violence,  and  ignorant, and  ex- 
citable mobs  have  given  trouble,  under 
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the  influence  of  the  race  hatred  which 
has  been  fomented  by  unschipulous 
agitators.  Suspicion  and  unrest  have 
led  to  measures  of  repression,  which, 
though  necessary,  have  been  most  re- 
luctantly and  regretfully  adopted.  The 
effects  of  the  mischievous  propaganda 
have  not  been  confined  to  ordinary 
citizens.  They  have  extended  to  a 
quarter  where  anything  like  sedition 
would  be  even  more  serious.  Lord 
Kitchener,  In  his  recent  farewell  order 
to  the  Indian  army,  -has  plainly  stated 
that  it  has  passed  through  a  time  of 
trial.  Attempts,  he  says,  have  been 
made  to  corrupt  its  loyalty  and  seduce 
it  from  its  allegiance.  He  adds  that, 
under  the  guidance  of  British  and  In- 
dian officers,  it  has  remained  unaf- 
fected, and  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  Sovereign  for  Its  loyalty,  bravery 
and  devotion. 

All  these  facts  constitute  a  very  seri- 
ous situation.  It  is  well  that  its  diffi- 
culties and  requirements  should  not  be 
under-estimated,  but  should  be  clearly 
and  determinedly  faced.  All  who 
know  India  know  that  It  la  a  place 
where  such  a  situation  may  suddenly, 
at  any  moment,  involve  great  danger 
to  the  whole  community,  and  where  to 
trifle  with  such  a  situation  may  be 
disastrous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  ought  not  to  be 
exaggerated.  The  extent  of  the  unrest 
and  disaffection  is  distinctly  limited, 
liord  Kitchener's  statement  that  the 
Indian  army  Is  unaffected  by  the  ef- 
forts made  to  corrupt  it,  is  encouraging, 
and  may  be  accepted.  The  common 
people  generally  are  contented  and 
loyal;  and  except  when  moved,  ae  they 
undoubtedly  often  too  easily  are,  by 
specious  and  malicious  falsehood,  they 
are  distinctly  well  disposed  to  the  of- 
ficers of  Government,  both  British  and 
Indian,  and  especially  to  the  former. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  leading  Zam- 
Indara,  or  landowners,  and  of  all 
classes   who    have   any   stake   in   the 


country,  recognize  the  high  character 
and  advantages  of  British  rule.  They 
have  too  long  stood  aloof  and  left  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  the  situation 
alone;  but  recently  they  have  spoken 
out  vrlth  no  uncertain  sound  In  asso- 
ciations  and  in  local  councils.  Some 
who  have  even  appeared  to  be  sitting 
on  the  fence  have  been  impelled  by  re- 
cent events  to  leap  down  and  take  th^r 
place  manfully  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order.  Ruling  chiefs  also  have,  not 
only  in  word  but  In  deed,  given  the 
clearest  evidence  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
throne  and  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
of  British  rule. 

Sclndhla,  in  what  he  calls  **A  mes- 
sage to  my  subjects/'  refers,  in  ^roni^ 
terms,  to  the  support  and  help  received 
by  GwalloT  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  "ties  of  the  deepest 
obligation    and   slncerest    affection    to 
His  Majesty's  person  and  Government** 
by  which  His  Highness  feels  himself 
bound  and  calls  on  his  subjects  to  unite 
with    him    **in   leradlcating   the   rank 
growth  of  sedition  and  disaffection  to- 
wards the  British  Government  wher- 
ever it  may  exist  within  the  State.** 
Just  about  the  same  time  the  Maharajn 
of  Jaipur,  a  fine  chief  of  the  old  school 
and  universally  respected,  took  advan- 
tage of  a  visit  of  the  agent  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Rajputana  to  de- 
clare publicly   his   detestation  of  the 
murder  of  his  "valued  ftiend,"  Sir  Cur- 
zon  Wyllie,  and  to  set  forth  his  views 
on  the  situation.    In  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter. His  Highness  said: 


««f 


•The  lull  in  the  anarchist  activity  had 
led  to  a  hopeful  feeling  that  the  cow- 
ardly assassinations  would  not  be  re- 
peated. It  was  hoped  that  the  eyes  of 
the  foolish  and  d^;>raved  young  men, 
who  have  been  made  the  tools  of  the 
designing  and  disloyal  persons  who 
preach  seditious  doctrines,  had  been 
opened  to  the  utter  futility  of  their 
methods  and  to  the  selfish  wronghead- 
edness  of  their  teachers;  but  poison  such 
as  this  once  set  in  circulation  is  not 
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easily  checked.  If  I  may  venture  to 
advise,  stronger  measures  than  those 
yet  adopted  must  be  taken  both  in  Eng- 
land and  India,  before  the  anarchical 
and  seditious  cami>aign  is  crushed. 
Though  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  general  conspiracy,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  various  parts  of  In 
dia  there  are  many  mischievous  persons 
engaged  in  disseminating  sedition  and 
in  inciting  others  to  disaffection 
towards  the  British  Government. 
There  is  much  danger  in  allowing  this 
state  of  things  to  continue;  and  I 
should  consider  myself  unworthy  of  the 
traditions  of  my  house  if  I  did  not  point 
this  out,  and,  while  emphatically  de- 
nouncing the  pernicious  movement,  of- 
fer my  heartiest  co-operation  to  the 
British  Government  in  assisting  to  ex- 
tirpate this  vile  thing  that  has  arisen 
in  the  land." 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  ex 
press  better  than  this  wise  and  loyal 
old  chief  has  done  the  difficulty  of 
counteracting  the  poison  which  has 
been  sedulously  circulated,  the  feeling 
among  his  countrymen  that  strong 
measures  must  be  taken  to  crush  an- 
archy and  sedition,  the  limited  nature, 
but  undoubted  danger,  of  the  conspir- 
acy, and  the  determination  of  loyal  In- 
dians to  support  the  Government.  The 
utterances  of  the  non-official  members 
of  local  councils  and  of  the  representa- 
tive bodies  and  associations  through- 
out the  country,  show  that  the  views 
expressed  by  these  and  other  ruling 
chiefs,  are  shared  by  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects  generally.  All  this  tends  to 
indicate  that  the  situation  is  far  from 
desperate.  That  the  country  generally 
is  loyal  cannot  be  doubted;  and  the  sit- 
uation is  full  of  hope. 

There  are  clear  signs,  however,  that 
the  agitators  do  not  all  intend  to  cease 
from  their  efforts,  and  that  the  danger 
is  not  past.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me 
a  Bengali  friend  who  has  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  been  a  keen  ob- 
server and  courageous  critic  of  events 
in  Calcutta,  writes,   *'The  position   of 


the  irreconcilables  is  the  same  as  be- 
fore, in  spite  of  the  Reform  Scheme, 
though  for  certain  circumstances  they 
have  ceased  to  make  an  open  exhibition 
of  their  spirit  of  violence  and  disloy- 
alty."   A  public  and  important  indica- 
tion of  this  was  given  in  the  "Boycott 
celebration,"   held  in   August,   in   Cal- 
cutta, on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
commencement  of  the  boycott  of  British 
goods  by  Calcutta  and  Bengal  agitat- 
ors.     Babu  Bhupendranath  Bose,  who 
presided,  was  until  recently  a  member 
of  the  Bengal  Council.      He  is  an  able 
man.      He  has  sometimes  shown  that 
he  sees  further  ahead  than  some  of  the 
other  leaders  of  the  agitation,  and  un- 
derstands  something    of    its    dangers. 
But  he  is  quite  unable  to  free  him- 
self from  the  baneful  association  and 
influence  of  these  leaders.      He  agreed 
at  the  eleventh  hour  to  take  the  chair 
at  the  celebration  in  place  of  Babu  Su- 
rendranath  Banerjee,  who  has  returned 
from  his  performance  as  an  Imperialist 
in  London  to  his  old  work  of  agitntlon 
in  Bengal,  but  was  unable  to  reach  Cal- 
cutta  in   time   for   this   meeting.    No 
doubt  Babu  Bhupendranath  Bose  per- 
suaded  himself   that,   by   agreeing   to 
take  the  chair,  he  might  shut  out  an 
Extremist  of  more  pronouncedly    sedi- 
tious opinions.      But  the  result  Is  only 
that,  while  eloquently  maintaining  the 
obligation  lying  on  the  people  to  co- 
operate with   the  Government  in   the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  he  has 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  boy- 
cott, and  offered  justification  of  social 
pressure  in  enforcing  it,  and  has  thus 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Extrem- 
ists, whom  he  persuades  himself  that 
he  desires  to  restrain.      Such  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Government  is  worse  than 
useless;  and  his  action  is  only  to  be  de- 
plored.     The  boycott  movement  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  bitterness  of 
race    feeling.      It    has    led    to    many 
scenes  of  violence  and  oppression,  and 
has  imbued  the  minds  of  many,  espu 
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cially  of  the  young,  with  lawlessness 
and  contempt  for  authority  which  are 
fraught  with  danger  and  demand  firm 
repression.  The  Babuls  justification  of 
social  pressure  In  enforcing  the  boycott 
Is  a  distinct  encouragement  of  the 
criminal  intimidation  by  which  It  has 
been  accompanied.  As  one  of  the  Ben- 
galee papers  says,  *'The  boycott,  when 
once  the  principle  of  coercion  Is  ad- 
mitted, becomes  a  reign  of  terror;  and 
criminal  violence  Is  inseparable  from 
Its  very  nature."  In  this  connection 
the  recent  revival  of  rowdyism  In  Cal- 
cutta is  very  significant. 

In  several  towns  in  Eastern  Bengal  It 
would  appear  that  public  meetings  In 
celebration  of  the  boycott  were  forbid- 
den. In  Calcutta  Sir  Edward  Baker 
contented  himself  with  warning  par- 
rents  and  guardians  not  to  allow  their 
young  men  to  participate  In  this  mis- 
chievous demonstration.  The  fact  that 
the  assembly  consisted  mainly  of  young 
men  and  boys  Indicates  that  parents 
and  guardians  were  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  act  on  this  warning.  This  is 
distinctly  a  disquieting  fact  At  the 
same  time,  it  appears  that  the  attend- 
ance was  considerably  smaller  than 
last  year,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  was 
much  less  marked.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  indications  of  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  occasioned  by  recent  events. 
Another  remarkable  fact  Is  the  change 
of  attitude  of  some  who  were  very 
closely  associated  with  this  agitation. 
A  most  noteworthy  instance  of  this  is 
found  In  an  article  on  the  celebration  in 
the  Indian  Mirror,  Rai  Narendranath 
Sen  Bahadur,  the  editor  of  this  paper, 
is  a  gentleman  of  whom  all  who  know 
him  believe  that,  though  he  may  have 
been  sometimes  led  into  unwise  action 
and  speech  by  less  disinterested  and 
less  scrupulous  friends,  his  motives 
have  always  been  pure  and  his  inten- 
tions good.  It  was  he,  however,  who 
was  prevailed  upon  to  move  the  fa- 
mous resolution  adopted  by  the  Town 


Hall  meeting  four  years  ago  in  whioh 
the  boycotting  of  British  goods  oTigl- 
nated.      He  now  endeavors  to  explain 
tliat  the  terms  of  that  resolution  "were 
distinctly  to  the  effect  that  the  boy- 
cott movement  ^as  to  be  resorted  to  In 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
British    public    to    Indian    grievancea. 
There  vras  a  tacit  understanding  that 
as  soon  as  that  object  was  attained, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  continue 
the  movement."    That  object,  he  says, 
has  been  giiincHl;  and  he,  therefore,  ex- 
presses a  doubt   whether  any   useful 
purpose  can  now  be  served  "by  contin- 
uing the  boycott  movement,  especially 
when  It  has  been  found  to  develop  cer- 
tain features  which  are  to  be  deplored 
by  all  honest-minded  citizens."    In  his 
Aiew,  the  only  possible  advantage  In  the 
boycott  now  is  that  It  tends  to  promote 
local  induRtries;  but  he  points  out  that, 
**in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  boycott. 
Bombay  has  made  much  greater  prog- 
ress in  Rwadesblsm  (encouragement  of 
local  industries)  than  the  two  Bengals.** 
He  closes  with  the  significant  remark, 
"How  closely  the  Iwycott  Is  allied  with 
Extremism  was  seen  plainly  enough  at 
the  Greer  Park  meeting  last  Saturday, 
when,  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  Babu  Bhupendranath  Bose*s  speech, 
Babu  Arabindo  Ohose  gave  his  view  of 
the  boycott  plainly  enough.    Accdrdlns 
to  him,  it  is  negation  of  co-operation 
with  the  Government.'* 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  It  is  tho 
fixed  and  deliberate  policy  of  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  and  develop  local  in- 
dustries. But  it  has  opposed,  and 
muHt  suppress  with  determination 
every  attempt  to  Interfere  by  violence 
and  coercion  with  the  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals to  buy  what  they  choose  In  the 
market  which  they  may  select.  It 
must  keep  the  peace.  In  this  it  will 
now  rei?elv€»,  I  believe,  not  only  the  ap- 
proval, but  also  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 
It  is  well  that  the  real  position  of  those 
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of  the  agitators  wbo  are  determined  to 
inaiutnlu  their  former  course  of  action 
should  have  l>een  made  clear.  They 
are  the  enemies  of  order.  They  are 
thus  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
country.  Sir  Edward  Baker  has 
warned  tliem  that  the  peace  will  be  pre- 
served at  all  costJR.  In  this  he  has  the 
promise  of  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  this  he  will  also  receive  the 
active  support  of  right  thinking  men, 
both  European  and  Indian:  he  has  had 
abundant  assurance  of  this.  If  a 
strong  policy  is  pursued,  there  can  be 
no  real  and  i)ermanent  difficulty  inr  sup- 
pressing disorder.  There  is  no  reason 
to  take  a  pessimistic  or  des])oudent 
view  of  the  situation. 

"No  Government,"  says  a  recent 
writer  in  the  United  States,  "ever  nn- 
dertook  a  more  complicated  task  than 
that  which  the  British  Government  has 
undertaken  in  India.  Despite  ebulli- 
tions of  unrest  and  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  despite  the  baleful  work  of  fanati- 
cism and  anarchism,  British  rule  in  In- 
dia goes  on  in  ever  increasing,  not  de- 
creasing, benefit  to  civilisation."    Noth- 

Th«  OootWDponiT  Beyiew. 


ing  must  l>e  allowed  to  arrest  its  course 
or  divert  it  from  its  object    The  wise 
and  generous  policy  of  the  past  must 
not  be  reversed.      The  outcry  against 
higher   education   in   certain   quarters 
must   be  resisted:  education  may  be, 
ought  to  be,  improved,  but  cannot  be 
denied  to  India  without  a  complete  sac- 
rifice of  the  great  objects  of  our  rule. 
The    objections    to    reform    are    alsow 
though  natural,  entirely  unsound:  thie* 
progressive  policy  of  the  Government 
must  1)0   maintained.    Above   all,   th^ 
needs  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  especially  of  the  backward 
races,  must  not  be  forgotten  owing  to 
the  noisy  demonstrations  of  the  few: 
we  govern  India  not  In  the  interests  of 
one  class,  but  of  the  whole  community. 
If  the  Government  is  unmoved  by  agi- 
tation, and  goes  resolutely  and  sympa- 
thetically on  its  way  towards  progress, 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  firmness 
in  the  repression  of  disorder  and  of  the 
tyranny  of  a  lawless  minority.  It  will 
carry   with  it  the  support  and   confi- 
dence of  the  people  generally.    There 
is  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  future. 

A,  H,  L.  Ffx^er, 


WITH  THE  SPANISH  ARMY  IN  MOROCCO. 


While  the  most  insignificant  action 
on  the  part  of  one  or  other  of  the  Great 
Powers  excites  the  European  peace  of 
mind,  another  State  may  declare  war 
without  attracting  any  appreciable 
amount  of  public  attention.  Such  is 
the  case  to-day  as  regards  Spain's  atti- 
tude In  Morocco.  In  the  Chanceries 
of  Europe,  It  is  true,  every  phase  of  the 
situation  is  noted  with  the  keenest  at- 
tention, and  for  this  reason,  that  states- 
men thoroughly  realize  that  In  the  fam- 
ily of  nations.  If  but  one  member  Is  in- 
disposed there  is  always  the  danger  of 
the  malady  spreading  throughout  the 
household.  The  old  story  Is  still  true. 
Certain    members   of   the   body   com- 


plained that  they  worked  and  toiled 
continuously  while  others  passed  the 
day  In  idleness.  And  then  the  moral. 
Every  member  has  its  own  particular 
function,  the  complete  performance  of 
which  Is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the 
constitution  as  a  whole.  Conversely, 
any  violent  strain  imposed  on  a  par- 
ticular member  must  result  In  a  shock 
— small  or  great — to  the  physical  sys- 
tem. Now  the  analogy  between  the  in- 
ternational organism  and  the  physical 
Is  very  close.  Unfortunately  it  Is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated.  The  fact 
however  once  admitted,  and  it  follows 
as  a  natural  corollary,  that  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  European  equilibrium 
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may  produce  the  moHt:  serious  conse- 
quences. Tbis  uiuy  well  be  the  case 
as  regards  tbe  Spanish  war  In  Morocco. 
Far  from  being  tbe  storm  in  a  teacup, 
which  Is  too  generally  supposed,  a  pri- 
vate quan*el  between  Spain  and  tbe 
Riffs,  there  are  all  the  elements  of  a 
long  and  fierce  struggle  in  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  may  be  embroiled. 
So  far  little  has  been  allowed  to  trans- 
pire as  to  the  course  of  hostilities;  the 
Spanish  censor  has  been  iron-handed; 
telegrams  and  correspondence  have 
been  strictly  supervised,  the  Spanish 
Press  has  t>een  battened  down  and  only 
permitted  to  interest  its  readers  with 
Just  such  items  of  intelligence  as  served 
the  purpose  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Authorities.  Indeed,  so  fearful  is  the 
Government  of  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  be- 
coming known  that  the  Military  At- 
taches of  the  Great  Powers  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  theatre  of  war,  whilst 
the  editor  of  a  Spanish  Journal,  who 
dared  to  publish  iin  adverse  account  of 
a  recent  engagement,  was  immediately 
imprisoned. 

To  those  who  hnve  been  at  the  the- 
atre of  war,  who  have  studied  the  local 
conditions  and  have  compared  actual 
facts  with  experience  gained  elaewhere, 
hostilities  appear  likely  to  last.  Span- 
ish arms  may  be  victorious  in  a  dozen 
engagements  but  the  Riffs  will  not  be 
suljdued  in  a  hundred.  Are  they  not 
fighting  for  their  homes,  the  land  of 
their  birth,  their  traditions,  their  race, 
nay  their  very  national  existence?  In- 
deed, except  for  the  fact  that  Spain  is 
flghtijig  an  enemy  at  her  very  gate,  the 
Moroccan  war  bears  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  South  African  cam- 
paign. Prom  the  point  of  view  of  ac- 
tual fighting  they  are  as  formidable  as 
the  Boers;  their  country  offers  every 
obstacle  to  an  invading  army  and  in 
addition  is  iMire  of  the  meanest  necessi- 
ties of  life. 
-    MellUa,  the  base  of  operations,  is  an 


ancient   Moorish   fortress,    which    bas 
been  in  the    possession  of    Spain    for 
well-nigh  four  hundred  years.    Times 
without    number    the    Riffs    have    at- 
tempted to  regain  possession  of  their 
lost  heritage,  the  last  occasion  being  In 
1883,  when  the  town  was  closely  be- 
sieged, and  25,000    troops    were    des- 
patched   to    avenge    Spanieh    honor. 
Built  on  a  rocky  promontory  that  Juts 
out  into  the  sea,  the  old  walls — a  dozen 
feet  thick  and  more — ^are  still  intact. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  they  encircled 
the  entire  town.      For  some  years  Me- 
llLla  was  used  as  a  penal  settlement; 
later  houses  sprang  up,  trade  increased, 
so  that  to-day  the  town  has  outgrown 
its  walls  to  the  extent  of  a  mile  from 
the   sea.      The   tongue  of  land   upon 
which  it  stands,  together  with  the  sur- 
rounding country,  may  be  compared  to 
a  half  opened  fan.    The  actual  fortress 
is  situate<l  at  the  top  of  the  handle;  the 
town  itself  covers  the  bare  sticks;  while 
beyond  this — covering  the  silk  as  it  were 
— ^the  country  Is  a  succession  of  low 
hills,   rising  in   ascending  steps  until 
they    reach    one    great    range,    which 
stretches  along  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  arc.      This  mountainous   back- 
ground is  known  as  the  Gurugn.      In 
shape  and  form  it  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance  to    a    sleeping   dromedary. 
There  are  the  two  peaks — close  on  4000 
feet  high — In  place  of  the  humps;  the 
lower  ground,  east  and  west,  forms  the 
shoulders  and  back;  while  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  mountain,  which  edge  the 
sea,   are   the   animal's   tail   and   neck 
stretched  flat  and  inclined  inwards. 

Up  to  within  quite  recent  years  the 
trade  of  Melilla  was  insignificant.  The 
Riffs  had  nothing  to  barter  and  wanted 
less,  added  to  which  they  desired  as  lit- 
tle intercourse  as  possible  with  the  for- 
eign invader  whom  they  had  detested 
from  time  immemorial.  This  last  fact 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  It 
is  not  the  'European,  so  much  as  the 
Spaniard,  that  is  the  object  of  their 
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scorn.      Nothing  is  too  bad  for  him;  he 
is  hated  with  an  intolerance  and  per- 
sistency that  only  Mahoufmedans  are 
capable  of.    It  will  take  many  genera- 
tions to  eradicate  this  feeling.      Some 
few    years    ago    certain    enterprising 
Europeans  discovered  the  extraordinary 
mineral  riches   of   the  country  round 
about  Melilla   and  accordingly  set  to 
work  to  obtain  a  concession  from  the 
Riff  ruler.    At  first  all  overtures  were 
scouted.    At    length,     however,    their 
wishes — for  a  price — were  acceded  to. 
The  site  for  mining  operations  having 
been  agreed  upon,  buildings  and  plant 
were  very  soon  erected;  the  new  indus- 
try  attracted    numerous    Spanish    set- 
tlers, and  trade  flourished.      In  short 
everything  went  as  merrily  as  "mar- 
riage bells."    Attracted  by  the  success 
of  the  first  company  a  second  syndicate 
was  formed  to  further  exploit  the  min- 
erals of  the  Melilla  district.    Again  a 
concession   was  obtained   and  further 
operations  commenced.     But  although 
things    were    well     underground,     al- 
though the  iron  ore  extracted  surpassed 
every  expectation,  and  experts  prophe- 
sied an  immediate  discovery  of  gold,  up 
above,    in    Qurugn    itself,    the    Riffs 
watched  with  increasing   anxiety  the 
cumnierclal  invasion  of  the  foreigner, 
never  ceasing  to  curse  the   Spaniard 
who  had  settled  on  the  land.     Silently, 
very   i^atlently,  they  awaited  the  day 
when  feelings  might  give  place  to  ac- 
tion.     The  opportunity  came  at  lafrt. 
Briefly  stated  it  happened  as  follows: 
A   light  railway   has   been   laid  down 
connecting    the    mines    with    Melilla. 
One  day  some  Spanish  workmen  were 
engaged  in  repaliiug  operations  near  a 
1110*  village  when  of  a  sudden  they  were 
fired  on.    Two  were  killed.      Not  un- 
naturally the    Spanish    authorities   de- 
manded   that    the   culprits   should   be 
given  up.    Of  course  the  Riffs  refused: 
liaving  bared  their  swords  they  meant 
to  drive  them  home,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences.  Then  Spain  declared 


war,  and  ttie  trouble  began.  This,  in 
brief,  is  the  story  of  recent  events 
which  lias  led  up  to  the  present  crisis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mine  incident 
was  only  the  result,  not  the  root  cause 
of  hostilities.  Sooner  or  later  a  storm 
was  inevitable  and  if  anything  was 
needed  to  complete  the  chain  of  dis- 
cord, the  last  link  was  supplied  by  the 
signing  of  the  Algecjiras  Treaty.  When 
that  instrument  was  duly  agreed  upon, 
the  Riffs — rightly  or  wrongly — ^felt  that 
they  had  Xnsen  sold  for  a  "mess  of  pot- 
tage." They  argue<l  that  if  the  Sultan 
of  MorocTo  was  incapable  of  holding 
his  own,  they,  at  least,  would  show  the 
two  Powers  directly  implicated  that 
they  had  been  no  party  to  the  bar- 
gain. An  opportunity  of  revenge  was 
eagerly  looked  for:  It  was  found  on  the 
Melilla  railway  line. 

It  says  much  for  the  knowledge  and 
foresight  of  the  Riffs  that  they  grasped 
the  consequences  of  their  action  and 
laid  their  plans  accordingly.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were,  of  course,  vital 
necessities,  and  they  set  themselves  to 
work  to  obtain  a  full  supply.  The 
course  pursued  is  interesting,  Inasmuch 
as  it  opens  up  a  vista  of  Spanish  official 
life  as  typical  as  it  is  incredible.  But 
first  as  regards  the  Riff  himself.  A  na- 
tive of  the  mountain,  he  knows  every 
side-path,  track,  and  stream;  his  dwell- 
ing is  a  stone-built  hut,  surrounded  by 
a  cactus  hedge.  Here  the  Riff  is  in 
his  element.  The  steepest  ascent  has 
no  trials  for  him,  nor  is  it  any  obstacle 
to  his  inordinate  agility.  With  few 
wants  and  fewer  possessions,  half  a 
dozen  goats  supply  him  with  all  the  ne- 
cessities of  life. 

Like  the  Boei*,  to  the  Riff  shooting  is 
an  amusement.  A  heap  of  stones,  or 
some  other  mark  is  set  up,  and 
matches,  for  small  wagers,  are  in- 
dulged in  with  a  neighbor  whenever  the 
opportunity  offers.  Every  man  is  thus 
a  born  marksman.  The  eye  of  an  eagle 
and  the  adaptability  of  a  chameleon; 
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the  iigility  of  a  goat  and  the  endurance 
of  a  camel;  the  tenacity  of  a  hound 
and  the  coura^^e  of  a  leopard — combine 
all  these  Hterllng  characteristica  and 
the  sum  total  1»  the  Riff.  One  thing, 
and  one  thing  only,  has  Nature  denied 
him  and  that  is  n  rifle;  she  left  it  to 
others  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  this 
respect  Spain  is  largely  responsible. 

Of  artillery  the  lUlfs  know  nothing; 
there  is  not  a  gun  in  the  field.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  man  has  a  rifle  and  a 
suppy  of  ammunition.  Where  did  he 
get  it?  Q'he  answer  is  not  creditable 
to  the  Spanish  authorities.  In  the  first 
place,  "gun-running"  has  been  carried 
on  for  years  past  in  more  or  less  broad 
daylight.  That  no  stringent  measures 
were  adopted  to  prevent  this  contra- 
band trade  is  bad  enough.  But  what 
can  be  said  of  officials,  at  certain  Span- 
ish seaports,  who  have  openly  sold  ri- 
fles to  the  Riffs?  Yet  such  is  the  case. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  large  number 
of  those  disposed  of  had  been  con- 
demned as  u.seless.  But  the  Rlflf  te  an 
excellent  gunsmith,  and  as  often  as  not 
corrected  the  slight  damage.  More  than 
this,  inconceivable  though  it  may  ap- 
pear, up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  there  were  Riffs 
in  Malaga  purchasing  arms,  and  that  at 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  them- 
selves. 

In  coDuection  with  the  present  cam- 
paign, it  is  a  great  question  whether  or 
no  the  Riffs  are  under  the  command  of 
any  one  leader.  It  is  fairly  evident 
that  their  t<ictics  in  the  field  are  the 
result  of  careful  thought:  there  is  noth- 
ing haphazard  in  their  attacks,  which 
are  always  directed  against  the  weak- 
est points  of  the  Spanish  armor.  The 
general  opinion  at  MeliUa  is  that  one 
Ghadley  has  been  the  guiding  spirit 
from  the  outset  of  the  war.  Little  is 
kuown  about  him,  beyond  the  fact  of 
his  being  an  influential  and  much  re- 
spected chief,  who  for  years  past  has 
foreseen   the  Spanish   storm,  and   en- 


deavored to  arose  his  fellow  tribesmeo 
to  the  dangers  of  the  situation. 

Now  as  regards  the  Spanish  prepara- 
tions for  war.      To  begin  with,  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  war  is  not* 
and  never  has  been,  popular.      From 
the  outset  the   opinion   has   prevailed 
that  the  Riff  country  waa  not  wortb 
fighting  about,  particularly  as  few  peo- 
ple had  any  interest  in  it.      It  was  a 
short-sighted  view  of  the  case,  and  not 
very  patriotic.    But  there  it  was  and 
there  it  is  to-day.      However,  war  hav- 
ing  been   decided    upon,   preparations 
were  hurried  forward  with  a  will,  and 
wonders     have     been     accomplished. 
Within  a  few  months  an  army  of  over 
40,000   men   has   been   transported    to 
Melilla;  supplies  collected  and  hostili- 
ties commenced.      At  the  outset,  it  Is 
true,   there  were  glaring  deficiencies. 
To  take  but  one  instance.      During  the 
first  weeks  of  the  campaign  the  troops 
had  nothing  but  forage  caps  to  protect 
them   from   the   blazing  sun.    A   con- 
tract,   however,    was    quickly    placea 
with  an  English  firm  for  the  supply  of 
khaki  helmets,  which  have  now  been 
delivered  and  distributed. 

Again,  the  transport  and  commissa- 
riat until  lately  were  very  defective; 
time  and  experience  have  improved 
matters.  At  the  same  time  matters  are 
far  from  satisfactory  even  to-day. 
Thus,  although  the  materials  of  war 
are  now  at  hand,  they  never  arrive  un- 
til Just  too  late  at  the  place  where  they 
are  most  needed.  As  a  well-knowu 
British  official,  lately  in  the  Egyptian 
service,  expressed  it,  "there  is  a  lack 
of  driving  power;  everything  misses  by 
an  ace."  And  so  it  is.  There  is  the 
long  pull  and  the  strong  pull,  but  never 
the  pull  altogether. 

Another  great  mistake  which  hab 
cost  the  army  dear  is  the  fact  that  un- 
til recently  the  officers  wore  uniforms 
distinct  from  the  men.  The  Riffs  very 
soon  learnt  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence, with  the  result  that  the  casual- 
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ties  in  the  upper  ranks  were  very 
lieavy.  Now  officers  and  men  are 
clothed  alike.  The  Spanish  uniform 
consists  of  a  khaki-colored  helmet,  with 
coat  and  trousers  of  white  cotton-wool 
material  striped  with  black;  the  ordi- 
nary blue  puttie  is  the  usual  leg-gear, 
while  in  place  of  a  boot  the  men  wear 
rope  sandals — than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  adaptable  for  hilly  warfare. 
The  officer's  uniform  only  differs  as  re- 
gards the  puttie  and  sandal,  in  lieu  of 
which  boots  and  gaiters  are  worn. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  courage  and 
general  warlike  bearing  of  the  Riff. 
The  Spanish  soldier  is  not  one  whit  in- 
ferior. More  than  this,  for  pluck,  en- 
orgy,  and  endurance  he  has  no  superior 
in  any  army  in  Europe.  Any  one  who 
denies  this  is  either  prejudiced  or  igno- 
rant Short  and  thick-set,  of  frugal 
liabits  and  cheerful  disposition,  he  is 
just  the  stuff  out  of  which  the  best 
soldiers  are  fashioned.  That  he  is  not 
at  present  all  that  a  general  could  de- 
sire is  the  fault  of  circumstances.  That 
he  wUI  be  soon  is  quite  certain,  for  his 
aptitude  for  learning  is  really  astcm- 
ishing.  The  truth  is  he  needs  drilling, 
and  this  is  exactly  where  he  fails  to- 
day. The  Spanish  standing  army — ^in 
round  figures — is  80,000  strong.  When 
the  present  war  began,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  troops  sent  to  Morocco 
were  youths  «nd  young  men  averaging 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  At  the  latter  age  service  with 
the  colors  is  at  an  end,  and  men  are 
drafted  into  the  reserve.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  majority  of  the  troops 
now  at  the  front  have  had  very  little 
drilling  at  all,  and  have  merely  handled 
a  rifle  in  the  barrack  square.  As  to 
the  officers,  like  the  men,  their  courage 
is  unimpeachable.  But  here,  again,  al- 
though the  war  material  is  there,  it  has 
not — except  in  the  higher  ranks— been 
efficiently  worked  up.  In  short,  Spain 
may  be  compared  to  an  athlete  out  of 
training.    It  is  a  truism  well  worth  the 


repetition,  that  nothing  tends  so  much 
to  military  ineptitude  as  a  prolonged 
term  of  peace.  As  the  latest  fromi 
school  has  an  advantage  over  those 
long  since  left,  so  the  last  nation  with 
a  practical  experience  of  fighting  is  bet- 
ter equipped  for  war.  That  Spain  will 
eventually  win  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  The  question  really  is, 
what  penalty  will  she  have  to  pay  for 
victory.    It  is  likely  to  be  heavy. 

But  to  come  to  the  actual  theatre  of 
war.  It  must  in  all  fairness  be- 
acknowledged  that  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting Spain  at  Melilla  would  tax  the- 
resources  of  the  most  expert  military 
Power,  so  devoid  is  the  country  of 
the  smallest  necessities  of  life,  so  se- 
vere the  natural  obstacles.  For  .  in- 
stance, there  is  hardly  a  tree  through- 
out the  country;  thus  every  log  of  fire- 
wood has  to  be  shipped  from  Spain. 
Bven  in  normal  times,  to  satisfy  the- 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  the  quay  can 
barely  accommodate  the  imports  re- 
quired. Consequently,  now  that  hos- 
tilities have  begun,  and  some  00,000*  ' 
people  have  to  be  catered  for,  the  con- 
fusion is  indescribable.  With  but  one 
line  of  rail,  a  minimum  of  rollings 
stock,  and  limited  labor,  every  conceiv- 
able munition  of  war  stands  mountains 
high  at  the  water's  edge.  Such  is  the- 
congestion,  that  steamers  arrive  and 
leave  unable  to  unload.  So  far,  the- 
army  has  not  been  seriously  incon- 
venienced. But  if,  as  will  probably  be- 
the  case,  reinforcements  arrive,  there  is- 
almost  certain  to  be  a  deadlock  in  the- 
transport  service  which  will  have  se- 
rious results. 

The  sane  policy  would  be  to  hurry  on 
the  completion  of  the  quay  and  harbor, 
which  have  been  in  hand  for  some 
years  past,  as  also  to  lay  down  another 
line.  But  the  authorities  seem  to  be 
firmly  convinced  that  the  war  will  be- 
over  within  a  month  or  so,  thus  the 
construction  works  have  been  stopped. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  can  see  an  en- 
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•camped  army,  occupied  positions,  aud 
half  a  dozen  forts  all  from  one  point 
of  vantage.  Yet  such  is  the  case  at 
Melilla.  One  may  stand  on  the  walls 
of  the  town  aud  view  the  disposition  of 
practically  the  entire  Spanish  forces. 
More  than  this  one  may  hire  a  carriage 
or  horse  and  visit  within  the  day  both 
flanks  of  the  army.  The  main  body  is 
within  ten  miles  of  MeUlla;  the  first  en- 
campment, on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  On  every  prominent  hill  there  is 
a  fort  or  blockhouse;  encampments 
<»tch  the  eye  wherever  one  looks,  while 
along  the  roads  connecting  the  town 
with  the  outlying  country,  galloping  or- 
-derlies,  transport  wagons,  companies  of 
troops,  an  armored  train,  and  trading 
•caravans  are  easily  recognized.  Thus 
day  and  night,  by  means  of  flags  and 
heliographs.  General  Marina  is  in  direct 
•communication  with  every  portion  of 
the  army,  as  also  with  MelUla  itself. 

It  is  war  in  miniature,   a  tourist's 
•campaign,  in  which  the  movements  of 
the  troops,  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
are  all  visible  from  a  near  and  safe 
distance.       Indeed  the  opportunity  is 
unique   for    the   Cabinet    Minister   or 
Member  of  Parliament  at  home — who 
lives    by    advertisement— to    flght    in 
peace,    to   undergo   comfortable   hard- 
ships and  safe  dangers  with  the  cour- 
age of  a  lamb.    Thus,  without  the  least 
inconvenience  he  may  hear  the  roar  of 
the  guns,  see  the  troops  manoeuvring, 
and     the     ambulance     attending     the 
wounded.    If  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
•earn  public  applause,  for  a  small  sum  a 
capture  may  be  arranged  by  friendly 
Riffs,  a  dramatic  comedy  which  always 
'''takes    on."    With     the    approaching 
•elections  in  England  the  suggestion  is 
well  worth  considering;  it  would  be  a 
healthy  change  from  the  studied  abuse, 
the  Socialistic  ravings,  and  the  treason- 
able speeches  upon  which  the  notoriety 
of  certain  politicians  at  present  rests. 

According  to  military  experts  outside 
'Spain,  there  is  but  one  course  for  Gen- 


eral Marina  to  pursue.  He  must 
peat  Lord  Kitchener's  tactics  in  Soatb 
Africa;  in  short,  Institute  a  hucre 
"drive."  To  accomplish  this  the  best 
part  of  100,000  men  wUl  be  required. 
It  will  be  a  long  operation  and  an  ex- 
pensive one  as  regards  life.  There  is 
no  other  way  of  bringing  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Unfortunately 
the  Spanish  mind,  at  present,  does  not 
tend  towards  reinforcements.  In  fact 
discontent  is  daily  increasing  on  ac- 
count of  the  protracted  hostilities,  wblle 
on  the  other  hand  every  engagement 
excites  the  Riffs  more  and  acts  as  a  call 
to  arms.  Their  number  at  present  is 
purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  can- 
not be  short  of  15,000  men.  But  if 
rumor  is  correct  the  Spanish  challenfipe 
has  been  taken  up  far  and  wide,  which 
means  that  ten  times  the  number  may 
be  in  the  fleld  before  long. 

But  while  small  engagements  are  of 
daily  occurrence  and  "sniping"  rarely 
ceases,  what  of  the  wounded?    Practi- 
cally every  evening  a  dozen  or  more 
are  brought  into  Melilla.      There  are 
six  hospitals  at  the  base,  which  are  well 
equipped,  thopgh  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement.      Of  nurses  there  is 
a  good  supply,  while  as  regards  doctors 
and  surgical  appliances  all  is  satisfac- 
tory.   At  the  same  time,  this  state  of 
affairs  may  very  well  change  if  the 
numt)er  of  casualties  was  suddenly  to 
increase.      Already   the   hospitals  are 
full,  so  much  80  that  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  convert  the  church  into  an 
extra  ward.      As  soon  as  they  can  be 
moved  with  safety,  the  wounded  are 
hurried  off  to  Malaga,  Carthagena,  and 
other  coast  towns,  there  to  await  com- 
plete convalescence. 

But,  however  well  organized  the  hos- 
pitals, the  sanitary  arrangements  at 
Melilla  are  truly  appalling.  It  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  there 
are  none  at  all.  So  long  as  the  Inhabi- 
tants  numbered  but  a  few  thousand, 
matters  were  passable.     But  now,  with 
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a  population  of  at  least  ten  times  the 
number,  and  increasing  at  tbat>  the 
dangers  of  an-  epidemic  are  Imminent. 
As  it  is,  the  water  is  unfit  to  drink,  yet 
no  one  pays  any  heed  to  the  fact;  while 
the  filth  in  the  streets,  the  fcetid  atmoe- 
f>here,  and  the  flies  beggar  description. 
No  one  is  actually  to  blame,  it  is  all  in 
the  march  of  war.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains, there  are  the  germs  of  disease 
everywhere,  which,  if  not  checked  in 
time,  will  prove  a  far  more  dangerous 
enemy  than  the  Riff. 

But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Spain 
has  a  far  greater  trouble  than  the  pres- 
ent war — ^a  trouble  that  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  Moroccan  con- 
quests, no  matter  how  extensive  or 
brilliant,  will  not  allay  the  seething  dis- 
content which  at  present  exists  and  is 
spreading  throughout  the  country. 
Weighed  down  by  taxation,  under  the 
heel  of  a  host  of  corrupt  offldals,  un- 
popular laws,  doubtful  Justice,  and  a 
decreasing  exchequer,  there  are  all  the 
elements  at  hand  for  a  revolution. 
The  time  Is  not  yet,  for  everything  is 
'*to-morrow"  in  Spain.  StiU,  the  So* 
dalists  are  there,  doing  their  utmost  to 
hurry  on  the  crisis  which  will  inevita- 
bly occur  unless  administrative  reforms 
are  shortly  introduced. 

Comparisons  are  always  odious,  and 
that  quite  as  much  between  nations 
as  individuals.  We  are  very  apt  to  re- 
gard Governments  differing  from  our 
own  as  effete  or  corrupt.  That  is  the 
outcome  to  a  large  extent  of  British 
conceit  At  the  same  time  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  not  only  has 
every  country  adopted  a  particular  form 
of  Government  suited  to  its  needs,  but 
in  addition  has  is  own  code  of  official 
honor.  Now  Spain,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  Grovernment,  is  only  a  degree 
less  corrupt  than  an  Bastem  State. 
But  the  fault  is  not  really  with  the  of- 
ficials, it  is  the  result  of  a  system  un- 
der which  any  and  every  iniquity  may 
be  practised  with  equanimity.    One  is 


reminded  of  the  game  of  "catch-as- 
catch-can — catch-who-he-may,'*  played 
by  the  great  Panjandrum.  Bvery  one 
sets  out  to  rob  every  one  else,  and  the 
"devil  takes  the  hindmost"  In  the  of- 
ficial world  the  game  has  been  brought 
to  a  precise  and  very  fine  art,  which 
has  been  indulged  in  for  years  past  All 
might  yet  have  been  well  for  those  liv- 
ing by  such  means.  Unfortunately  pe- 
cuniary appetites  increase  with  feeding, 
until  to-day  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
public  patience  have  been  outstripped. 
The  blame  apportioned  centres  in  the 
Government,  reacts  on  the  Monarchy, 
and  behind  all  is  the  Socialist  fanning 
the  fiame  of  discontent  to  white  heat. 
The  question  arises.  What  is  to  be 
done?  If  it  were  merely  a  matter  of 
cleansing  the  Augean  stables  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  capable  and  honest  men 
ready  to  check  the  existing  abuses. 
But  it  is  a  new  building,  not  a  cleans- 
ing of  the  old,  that  is  needed  In  Spain. 
To  do  this  a  strong  man  will  be  re- 
quired—in short  another  Philip  II. 

But  putting  war  and  internal 
troubles  aside,  there  is  yet  the  question 
of  Spain's  foreign  policy.  It  is  unnec- 
essary here  to  discuss  the  matter  fur- 
ther than  Morocco  is  concerned.  It 
is  generally  admitted  by  Spaniards  that 
from  the  outset  of  the  present  difficul- 
ties, beyond  acting  as  the  loyal  ally  of 
France,  Spain  has  not  sufficiently  as- 
serted her  position.  By  establishing 
herself  firmly  in  the  Riff  district  she 
can  at  least  claim  equal  rights  with  her 
ally  should  the  partition  of  Morocco 
ever  come  about.  Over  and  beyond  this, 
however,  Spain  is  anxious  to  play  an 
Independent  rdle;  to  do  something  to 
further  establish  her  rights  on  the 
North  Moroccan  littoral,  rights  which 
she  fears  might  be  challenged  by  an- 
other Power.  For  the  time  being  she 
denies  all  intention  of  setting  foot  out- 
side the  MellUa  region — and  Geuta. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  she 
casts  longing  eyes  on  Tetuan,  which  is 
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situated  on  the  coast  midway  between 
the  two.  Now  Tetuan  of  all  places  In 
the  Sultan's  dominion  is  the  most  Moor- 
ish. It  Is  not  a  large  town,  neither  Is 
the  trade  yery  considerable.  Never- 
theless it  has  great  possibilities,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict Is  the  most  fertile  in  Morocco.  It 
so  happens,  however,  that  the  Riffs  in 
the  district  regard  the  place  with  quite 
fanatical  affection.  If,  therefore,  Spain 
should  decide  to  occupy  Tetuan,  she 
must  be  prepared  for  a  general  rising. 
It  Is  not  a  happy  outlook,  and  yet  so 
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long  as  the  Riffs  are  left  in  possession* 
Spanish  Influence  In  Northern  Morocco 
will  never  be  satisfactorily  establlslied. 
Meanwhile  the  day  in  Morocco  Is 
dark;  the  dawn  is  red  and  the  clouds 
are  heavy  in  the  Northern  sky.  It  Is 
true  that  the  Spanish  watchmen,  when. 
chaUenged,  replies,  *'AU's  well"  Still 
it  is  no  time  for  Burope  to  sleep,  for 
the  atmosphere  everywhere  is  so  hlg'lily 
charged  that  the  least  concussion  may 
bring  down  the  storm,  and  the  delu^^ct 
of  war  wUl  swe^  over  Burope. 

T.  Oom/f/n-Plan, 
Mt^iUa,  OetofHT  10,  1909, 


AS  IT  HAPPENED. 

BOOK  III. 

THE  CHANCES  OF  TOWN. 


OHAPTBB  y. 

WBDNKSDAY   AT   DUDDlVeSTONK  BOUBK 

We  must  pay  one  more  visit  to  my 
Lord  Duddlngstone,  whom  we  left  in 
no  placable  humor. 

"'Fore  Qeorge!'*  he  exclaimed,  dis- 
cussing with  Walpole  the  brazen  behav- 
ior of  Boyle,  and  his  prospects  of  re- 
covering his  lost  gems.  **Such  impu- 
dence turns  my  very  stomach — a  rogue 
steals  my  horse  and  then  claims  my 
gratitude  and  patronage  for  restoring 
the  saddle.  I  should  dearly  love  to 
hang  the  rascal." 

"And  lose  your  4ntagHf  Have  pa- 
tience, my  friend.  There  are  eighteen 
of  your  finest  still  at  large,  you  say; 
and  not  one  of  the  eighteen  can  be  so 
much  as  shown— (shown,  observe) — ^but 
ye  will  presently  be  apprised  of  it. 
Gome,  man,  there  are  eighteen  good 
reasons  for  preserving  the  equal  mind 
in  adversity.  But,  no  snatching!  Ap- 
ply for  warrants,  and  into  Thames  they 
go.  Think  of  that  plasma  nereld,  man, 
returned  to  her  native  element;  a 
splash,  a  gleam,  and  there  she  will  lie, 
deep  in  ooze  beneath  the  anchors,  dead 


cats,  and  the  rest  of  it.  until  judgment 
day.*' 

"€k>od  heavens,  Walpole,  don't  Bug- 
gest  such  horrors;  ye  are  playing  upon 
my  nerves;  I  swear  ye  are,  and  'tis  not 
friendly,"  blurted  my  lord,  limpincr 
around  the  room  in  agony,  his  face 
drawn  In  plteously  comic  grimaces,  for 
chagrin  had  brought  upon  him  premon- 
itory twinges  of  his  gout 

This  was  upon  the  Tuesday,  the  day 
following  the  recovery  of  the  less  val- 
uable stones,  a  recovery  which  whetted 
appetite  and  exasperated  the  pangs  of 
loss. 

How  sardonically  mournful  are  the 
tears  of  your  millionaire;  The  wait- 
ings and  pulings  of  a  poor  human 
creature  surrounded  by  every  single 
thing  which  gold  can  buy,  who  la  clam- 
oring for  something  which  it  will  not. 
The  present  writer  was  once  sole  wit- 
ness of  such  u  scene;  genuine,  honest 
snuffles  and  salt  drops,  testimonies  to 
the  misery  of  an  enormously  wealthy 
personage  deprived  of  the  one  small 
thing  upon  which  he  had  set  his  little 
heart.    Parks  and  country  seats  he  pos- 
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sessed,  broad  acres  by  the  thousand  in 
this  county  and  in  that,  many  an  acre 
l)eBlde  of  house-roofs  let  to  excellent 
tenants,  and  stocks  and  shares  beyond 
4»timation.      Good  health,  too,  was  his 
portion,  a  loving  wife,  dutiful  children 
and  faithful  servants.      The  man's  po- 
altion  and  lot  in  life  were  ideal,  me- 
thought;    I    think    so   still.      He   had 
everything:    but   it   was   not   enough. 
There  was  a  fly  in  the  ointment  that  he 
loved,  nor  could  a  thousand  uncontam- 
inated     gallipots     appease    him,     nor 
smooth  his  rumpled  locks.      There  was 
yet  one  ripe,  red  apple  high  overhead, 
and  all  the  loaded  shelves  in  his  fruit- 
houses  were  unable  to  slake  his  thirst. 
Rather,  let  us  say,  the  top  brick  was 
still  upon  the  chimney  of  his  ambition, 
nor  could  he  by  any  means  come  by 
that  top  brick.       How  the  man  had 
striven  and  clambered!       With  what 
dexterous  combinations  of  ropes  and 
kites  and  ladders  had  he  essayed!    In 
vnin,  there  was  the  brick,  and  there 
was  he,  and  never  in  this  life,  as  he  at 
length  recognized,  was  that  dirty,  sooty 
trophy  to  be  his.    So  he  wept  in  my 
presence,  precisely  with  the  snubs  and 
heavings  of  the  child  sorrowing  over 
his  broken  toy.      Dollies  upon  dollies, 
and  tin  soldiers  upon  tin  soldiers  lay 
around  him,  but,  no;  their  smiles  and 
gorgeous  regimentals  were  nothing  to 
him;  he  wailed  to  have  restored  to  him 
the  hopelessly-damaged   object  of  his 
affections  whose  vital  sawdust  strewed 
the  nursery  floor. 

There  were  moments  when  my  Lord 
Duddlngstone  approached  this  nadir  of 
manhood,  hours  in  which  he  recognized 
the  insufficiency  and  essential  trashl- 
ness  of  his  marbles,  his  coins,  and  his 
old  masters,  whilst  feeling  (alas!)  the 
Indlspeusabllity  of  those  eighteen  lost 
antiques.  He  fidgeted,  he  fretted  with 
almost  uncontrollable  impatience;  he 
also  swore,  for  in  those  days  gentlemen 
did  swear. 
Take    patience,    my    lord    Viscount, 


bear  the  crushing  burden  of  your  ca- 
lamity for  one  more  day;  nay,  for  half 
a  day;  nay,  for  an  hour, — ^for  less! 
Your  street  bell  clangs,  this  Wednesday 
forenoon,  callers  of  quality  are  in  the 
house. 

"My  lord.  Major  Justin  and  Mr.  Bep- 
ton." 

"Major,  I  profess  I  am  delighted  to 
see  ye  beneath  my  roof.  You  have  done 
well  to  call  upon  me,  sir;  I  am  honored, 
sir;  regard  me  as  your  servant,  sir. 
Will  ye  be  seated?" 

The  Major  bowed  and  bowed  again, 
whilst  Lord  Duddlngstone,  limping 
about  the  room,  one  foot  in  a  pantoufle 
and  its  fellow  in  the  shoe  which  was 
then  known  as  a  "channel  pump,*'  ran 
on. 

**Ye  deserve  well  of  the  Ck>mpany, 
Major — better  than  ye  know,  even.  Our 
position  grows  stronger  daily;  'tis  not 
possible  now  for  the  ministry  to  disa- 
vow us.  There  was  a  ticklish  week, 
but  your  most  timely  arrival— and  your 
explanations — ^yes,  yes.  The  Honor- 
able Ckmrt  is  under  obligations  to  ye, 
sir.  My  colleagues  upon  the  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Relations  remarked  upon 
ye  one  and  all;  yes,  one  and  aU.  It 
shall  be  my  .  pleasure, — ^But,  heh? 
What  the  deuce  am  I  doing?  Sit,  my 
dear  sir,  sit!  And  your  friend  here;  I 
profess  I  had  not  observed  his  presence. 
My  eyes  are  but  little  use  to  me  on  dark 
days,  and  all  days  at  this  season  are 
dark  days  in  Town.  I  can  do  nothing 
without  glasses"— he  began  fumbling— 
"ruined  'em  first  with  the  flmall-i>ox  at 
Bton,  and  later  with  small  work  in 
Italy,  deciphering  coins,  and  what  not. 
Now,  where  the  mischief  are  those 
glasses?"  He  rang  a  handbell  passion- 
ately, and  was  answered  by  a  serrant 
bearing  four  or  five  pairs  of  glasses 
upon  a  velvet  tray,  which  his  lordship 
petuantly  examined  and  wiped  before 
bestowing  in  separate  pockets.  My 
lord  would  never  wear  spectacles,  nor 
attach  to  himself  in  any  manner  the 
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glasses  which  he  used;  and  In  conse- 
quence, being  the  most  unmethodical 
and  Impatient  of  men,  was  for  ever 
mislaying  them.  "Serve  wine!"  he 
cried  after  the  man  had  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

"Your  friend,  Major — ^your  friend,  I 
was  saying,"  he  resumed,  peering  about 
the  room  through  a  pair  of  powerful 
lenses  used  for  reading  pica,  and  dash- 
ing them  from  his  nose  in  disgust  to 
replace  them  with  a  pair  adapted  for 
general  use.  "Your  friend,  sir — ^present 
me,  I  beg — Mr.  Repton,  your  servant 
sir,  be  seated,  gentlemen."  Then,  ob- 
serving that  whilst  the  Major  had  taken 
one  of  the  chairs  indicated,  his  com- 
panion, a  handsome  youth  of  twenty, 
remained  standing  beside  his.  "Use  no 
ceremony,  young  sir,"  waving  a  small 
white  hand,  "any  friend  of  Major  Jus- 
tin  "    The  youth  still  hesitated,  the 

Major  intervened. 

"With  your  good  leave,  my  lord,  my 
friend  here,  whose  business  is  with 
yourself,  will  stand  until  ye  have  heard 
what  he  has  come  to  say." 

"Ho,  some  request? — a  proper  consid- 
eration, and  to  be  commended  in  the 
young.  Sir,  ye  have  my  leave  to 
speak." 

"My  lonl,"  began  the  youth  with  ob- 
vious tremors,  "I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  these  are  yours."  Whilst  speak- 
ing he  advanced  and  placed  in  his  host's 
hands  a  small  box  such  as  gunsmiths 
use  for  pistol  flints. 

"Hey? — what? — mine,  d'ye  say?— and 
bow?"  picking  at  the  lid,  "Hey  day?" 
The  keen,  short-sighted,  gray  eyes 
twinkled  beneath  twitching  brows,  the 
clean-shaven  pink  face  deepened  its 
flesh-tints,  **MiM!!  undoubtedly  they  are 
mine.  Nine,  twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen. 
Yes,  the  full  tale,  complete  again!"  He 
liugged  the  box  to  his  breast  and  stood 
back,  drawing  shortened  breaths. 
"Mine,  indeed!  But,  where?— come, 
come,  this  l>eggars  belief.  It — ^it — ^It 
heats  ImU-baitiug.  Ho,  ho!"  he  laughed 


like  a  boy.  "I  am  mightily  beholden 
to  ye,  Mr.  Repton;  'tis  amazing,  'tis  as- 
tounding! How,  my  dear  sir,  in  Heav- 
en's name,  came  ye  by  my  stolen 
intagUr 

The  youth,  painfully  constrained, 
moistened  dry  lips.  The  Viscount,  ob- 
livious of  everything  save  the  joys  of 
recovered  possession,  chuckled  over  his 
toys  with  watering  eyes. 

"All  here,  every  single  stone,  as  I  am 
a  living  sinner;  even  the  nereid  plasma, 
the  incomparable  Isagoras,  which  I  got 
wind  of  at  Taranto  and  hunted  down  at 
Brindist  Yes,  and  the  signed  Koinos 
tliat  Mann  came  near  to  quarrelling 
with  me  over.  Yes,  and  my  Bearded 
Bacchos  in  sardonyx,  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Pyrgoteles,  my  great  Peestum 
trouvaille.  All  here  again!  Ho!  ho! 
My  cabinet  is  reinstated  once  more.  I 
can  look  Walpole  in  the  face.  But, 
young  man,  young  man,  I  say,  where 
upon  earth,  or  under  it,  got  ye  these? 
Speak,  ray  dear  sir,  speak!  Major  Jus- 
tin, what  ails  your  friend?" 

The  Major  had  risen,  was  moving  to 
the  side  of  his  companion,  had  laid  a 
sympathetic  band  upon  his  shoulder,  a 
fatherly  hand. 

"I  will  beg  of  you  to  afford  us  a  mo- 
ment's   grace,    my    lord.      We    have 

something  to  tell  you,  which Come, 

Repton." 

The  host,  observing  that  his  guests 
were  standing,  arose,  still  flushed  and 
panting  with  excitement.  He  had  re- 
turned his  treasures  to  the  box,  and, 
holding  them  clasped  to  his  breast  be- 
tween both  bands,  peered  curiously  at 
his  visitors. 

"My  lord."  began  the  youth  huskily, 
"you  lost  those  gems  two  months  and 
more  ago." 

"Lost?"  echoed  the  Viscount  "I  was 
robbed  of  them,  of  these  and  forty- 
three  others,  forty-three  antiques  of 
less  merit  but  of  equal  authenticity:  not 
one  doubtful  cameo,  not  a  forged  intaglk^ 
among  them.    I   would  scout  such  a 
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trifle  ftom  my  cabinet  Yes,  sixty- 
one  Oreek  gems  of  the  best  period, 
some  incomparably  fine,  a  coUectlon  on- 
equalled  in  Europe,  save  that  at  the 
Vatican,  of  course,  and — er-^poasibiy 
the  Qrand  Ducal  cabinet  at  Florence. 
Lost?  Robbed,  I  repeat— robded — ^I 
was,  and  by  a  scurvy  fellow,  a  depend- 
ant, my  chaplain,  the  son  of  a  person 
In  my  service,  whom  I  have  educated, 
and  befriended,  and  proposed  to  ad- 
vance; a  monster  of  ingratitude,  diabol- 
ical. Oh,  a  heart-breaking  business! 
Think  what  it  has  meant  to  us.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  loss,  the  deprivation, 
the  blank  in  my  life — ^you  would  not 
understand— only  a  scholar  knows. 
But  consider  the  disappointment,  the 
suspense,  the  offence  given  to  trusted 
domestics  (it  has  gone  near  to  break  up 
my  household;  my  valet  will  never  be 
the  man  again;  my  butler  has  fallen 
into  a  despondency,  and  drinks). 
Crueir    But,  ye  were  saying?" 

"My  lord,  these  and  some  others,  pos- 
sibly the  whole  of  your  collections — 
for  there  were  over  three  score  of 
them — ^fell  into  my  hands  at  one 
time *' 


•*HoI— ^yes — yes.      But,  how?- 


»t 


"My  lord,  I  see  that  I  must  either  be- 
gin with  a  confession  or  end  with  it 
You  will  observe  that  I  have  declined 
your  gracious  permission  to  sit  in  your 
presence,  a  permission  extended  before 
ye  knew  to  whom  ye  granted  It" 
"Sir,  Major  Justin's  frtendship— " 
"Oompanionship,  or  rather  patronage, 
my  lord,"  corrected  the  youth  hastily, 
and  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  swift  i^ance 
of  respectful  gratitude  at  his  benefac- 
tor. "It  is  not — there  cannot  be — 
friendship  between  such  a  man  as  Ma- 
jor Justin  and  myself — as  yet  It  is  my 
prayer  that  there  may  be— iit  some  fu- 
ture time.  But  let  me  get  to  my  con- 
fession. I — I  was  a  common  thief." 
His  chin  sunk  upon  his  breast*  his  eyes 
closed  tightly  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
scorch  of  an  unendurable  shame. 
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"Good  Qod!"  exclaimed  the  Vis- 
count 

"A  highwayman,  rather,  my  lord." 
corrected  the  Major. 

"Eh?  Ye  don*t  say  so!— that  is  bet- 
ter; but  bad,  very  bad.  But  what ?" 

for  the  lad  had  come  to  a  stop  and 
stood  with  hanging  head,  a  figure  of 
mortification. 

"My  lord,  I  will  tell  yon  all— In  time; 
but  it  is  hard,  most  hard.  I  was  a  gen- 
tleman—once. I  heard  of  your  loss. 
I — ^how  shall  I  say?~I  surmised  in 
whose  hands  those  things  would  be, 
and  where — and,  so  I — reclaimed 
them,"  he  concluded  lamely. 

"From  the  real  thief?"  asked  his 
lordship  keenly. 

"From  the  original  thief,  my  lord- 
I  was  little  better.  He  robbed  you.  I 
robbed  him." 

"Ay,  ay,  but  intention  counts — is 
everything,  indeed.  Your  motive  was 
noble,  you  proposed  to  yourself  to  re- 
store  " 

"Not  at  first;  no,  my  motive  was  un- 
worthy. I  had  designs  ppon  your  fam- 
ily, upon  yourself,  upon  your  purse, 
my  lord  (which  I  need  not  go  into,  since 
1  have  laid  them  aside)." 

"HJghty,  tighty,  the  deuce  ye  have! 
I  am  beholden  to  ye,  young  man! — ^And 
I  mean  It,"  he  added  in  a  more  cordial 
tone,  still  clasping  the  box.  "Gome, 
this  gets  beyond  me.  You,  yourself,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  know  but  the  half  of 
your  tale;  but  I  must  have  that  half 
first.  From  whom  had  ye  my  gems- 
things  of  which  it  Is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose ye  knew  the  value.  Oh,  ye  did 
know  it?" 

"My  lord,  as  I  said,  I  was  a  gentle- 
man once." 

"Where  got  ye  your  schooling? 
Shrewsbury?  Oho,  then  'tis  possible 
ye  know  one  Bask^tt,  a  man  of  about 
your  years?" 

The  youth  reddened  silently. 

"We  will  let  that  pass,"  said  his  lord« 
ship.    "I  had  a  reason — but.,  tell  yomr 
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story  your  own  way.  Bnt,  thene,  as 
ye  say,  were  but  a  third  part  of  your 
original  booty  (pardon  the  word).  Is 
It  permitted  to  ask  what  has  become  of 
the  restr' 

'*I  was  robbed  of  them  In  turn.*' 

"What? — not  by  an  Irish  adventurer, 
by  any  chance? — ^not  by  an  extraordi- 
nary great  red-haired  person,  calling 
himself  sometimes  Tighe  and  nt  oth- 
ers Boyle?" 

'*l'he  same,  my  lord.  I  do  not  blame, 
him,  I  waylaid  the  man.  I  look  him, 
as  I  supposed  at  a  disadyantage.  but 
he  had  the  better  of  me,  I  know 
not  how.  Yes,  that  must  be  the 
man." 

*Then  I  am  beholden  to  you  again, 
young  sir,  for  I  have  done  that  person 
an  injustice  (he  had  himself  to  thank 
for  the  ill  impression  he  made,  but  that 
by  the  way).  He  was  in  this  room  no 
later  than  last  Monday.  He  brought 
me  the  stones  of  which  he  deprived  ye 
with  a  cock-and-bull  story  of  how  he 
came  by  them,  one  half  of  it  false  and 
the  rest  little*  to  his  credit.  He  was 
mixed  up  with  my  old  servant  Baskett; 
my  agents  had  been  watching  his  move- 
ments for  weeks,  and  he,  as  it  seems, 
watching  the  News  for  an  increase  in 
the  reward.  I  thought  him  a  rogue  in 
grain,  yet,  as  now  appears,  he  had  an 
honest  streak  In  him,  and  it  shall  be 
my  pleasure  to  recognize  his  services 
such  as  the.v  have  been." 

The  little  man  paced  the  width  of  his 
carpet  proudly  whilst  speaking,  nod- 
ding his  bewigged  head  with  decision; 
he  was  a  personage  who  ex^iected  a 
good  deal  from  the  world  in  which  he 
moved,  and  was  prepared  to  repay  good 
offices  liberally.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
held  himself  lionnd  by  his  position  to 
follow  derelictions  with  pertinacious 
and  effective  displeasure. 

"And,  this  other,  this  Baskett?  (you 
see  I  haye  his  name),"  resumed  his 
lordship  reyerting. 

"My  lord,  must  I  refer  to  hlni?     He 


is  a  paltry  fellow;  frankly,  I  think  bim 
beneath  your  vengeance.  I  could  in- 
deed tell  ye  but  little  more  tlinn  ye 
know,  if  as  much  indeed;  for  I  haye 
clean  lost  touch  with  him,  and  know 
not  where  he  may  be,  north  or  south,  or 
where- 
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TasB  him,"  cried  his  lordship  with 
impatience,  for,  like  all  men  of  his 
rank,  he  was  used  to  an  implicit  obe* 
dience  from  inferiors.  "We  haye 
reached  to  this  then,  we  have  ye  robbed 
by  this  Irishman  and  left  for  dead  by 
the  roadside.  (I  had  all  that  from 
Tighe,  or  Boyle,  and  disbelieyed  every 
single  word  of  it)  What  next  befell  ye? 
Who  succored  ye?  What  brought  ye 
to  a  better  frame?" 

"My  more  than  father,  my  lonl,  my 
benefactor.  Major  Justin.  He  found 
me  in  my  blood,  he  saw  idgns  of  life  in 
me,  he  found  shelter  for  me,  and 
nursed  me  back  to  strength.  Nor  is 
tills  the  half  of  what  I  ewe  to  him. 
He  bade  me  lay  aside  my  evil  tbtraght 
of  revenge;  he  urged  me  to  reform  my 
life,  and  to  set  myself  to  make  restora- 
tion of  my  robt>eries.  All  is  due  to 
him,  my  lord." 

Whilst  speaking,  the  youth  had 
warmed  and  had  forgotten  hlnMelf  1b 
his  theme,  the  shame  with  whi<:h  he 
had  owned  to  his  misdeeds  had  tied  his 
tongue,  but  in  praise  of  his  benefactor 
he  had  let  himself  go  and  had  s]M>ken 
hot  from  the  heart 

"A  handsome  lad,"  thought  bbi  lord- 
ship, and  sighed,  remeroliering  that  de* 
generate  son  of  his.  "A  pretty  fellow, 
well-mannered,  well-made,  and  with 
parts.  There's  blood  in  him  or  I'm 
strangely  mistaken.  Some  gentleman'H 
by-blow,  more's  the  pity;  for  what  can 
one  make  of  a  bastard? — and  after  such 
a  misdeal?  Yet  I  certainly  owe  him 
a  fresh  start. 

"Young  man,"  he  said  aloud,  "tliere's 
a  point  that  pussies  me  yet  When  ye 
lost  the  greater  part  of  these  how  came 
ye  to  retain  all  the  l>est?    What  was 
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the    inducement    to   epeclally    secrete 
these  eighteen?" 

'*They  are  inscribed,  my  lord.  I 
florted  them  oot  for  the  pleasure  I 
took  in  deciphering  theui;  that  is  all.'* 

"A  scholar;  and  from  a  grammar 
school?  Oho!  Will  ye  be  pleased  to 
read  me  that?"  drawing  from  one  of 
his  many  pockets  a  small  bronze  plaque 
pierced  and  lettered  rudely.  Repton 
received  it  with  a  bow  and  turned  it  in 
his  hand.  "Latin,"  said  he.  "  *Tene 
me.'  Ah,  it  would  run  thus,  I  should 
say:  *Hold  me  fast,  nor  let  me  make  off. 
Restore  me  to  my  owner  Enobarlms  upon 
the  estate  of  Quintiliawus,"  What  might 
this  have  been  used  for,  my  lord? — a 
plate  from  a  dog-strap?  It  seems 
large." 

"An  excellent  guess;  'twas  a  slave- 
badge,  sir.  Our  ladies  would  put  as 
much  upon  their  black  boys'  coUars  to- 
day, if  the  common  people  could  read, 
or  there  were  anywhere  for  the  poor 
wretches  to  run  to.  Gome,  you  con- 
strue your  Latin  at  sight;  but  what 
make  ye  of  these?"  He  placed  a  couple 
of  small  stones  in  his  guest's  hand,  mi- 
nutely engraved.  The  youth  carried 
them  to  the  nearest  window, 

**A  Leda  and  swan,  my  lord,  signed 
Mandfonaw,  whatever  that  may  signify: 
and  this  Aphrodite  Bpitragla  has  the 
word  Hermaiskos  for  its  poesy."  He  re- 
turned the  gems  to  their  owner  with  a 
bow:  my  lord  toek  snufP  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

"Your  man  is  a  classic  indeed.  Major. 
I  had  these  things  from  Corcyra — 
Ck>rfu,  I  would  say — but  yesterday,  and 
he  reads  'em  off  like  a  hornbook. 
Stay,  I'll  put  ye  to  one  more  test  and 
'tis  hardly  a  fair  one,  for  few  of  our 
youngsters  nowadays  could  pass  it;  but 
since  ye  are  plainly  well-grounded  in 
the  humanities,  we'll  put  ye  on  in  the 
science  of  gentlemen.  Discuss  me  this, 
sir." 

"A  thumb-ring,  my  lord,  an  abbot's, 
as  I  judge,  for  there  is  no  mitre.    Tes, 


he  bears  the  arms  of  some  foreign  mon- 
astery impaling  those  of  his  house." 

"Why  not  English?"  asked  the  vir- 
tuoso keenly. 

"By  the  blazon,  my  lord,  these  hands 
in  religion  are  a  Norman  charge,  the 
name  escapes  me  for  the  moment;  nor 
could  it  be  the  bearing  of  an  English 
branch  (there  is  an  English  branch,  it 
is  the  Marriage  coat,  it  has  come  to 
me);  for  this  badge  of  cadency,  this 
bordure,  is  either  French  or  Scottisn." 

"Excellent,"  chirruped  their  host, 
beaming  upon  the  youngster  with 
just  the  appreciative  delight  with 
which  a  huntsman  watches  a  young 
entry  make  good  the  line  across  a 
sheepfold.  "Major  Justin,  your  protigi 
— ^Your  pardon,  sir!  Yes,  what  is  it?" 
this  to  a  servant  who  had  entered  si- 
lently, his  manner  betraying  a  reserved 
discomposure.  At  a  murmured  name, 
which  was  plainly  not  intended  for  the 
callers,  and  which  did  not  reach  them, 
their  host  stiffened. 

"In  Town?  Here?  I  will  not  receive 
him.  Bid  him  begone.  Bid  him  re- 
join, as  from  me,  ye  understand?"  he 
said  sternly,  and,  as  the  man  retired, 
would  have  resumed  the  interrupted 
thread  of  his  discourse,  but  again  the 
door  opened,  and  an  elder  man  ap- 
peared with  the  same  veiled  anxiety 
upon  his  face.  Lord  Duddingstone, 
reddening  with  emotion,  dashed  his 
glasses  from  his  nose,  set  down  upon 
the  table  the  flint-box  which  he  was  in 
the  act  of  reopening,  and  hastily  excus- 
ing himself,  preceded  the  servant  from 
the  room. 

Scarce  had  the  door  closed  behind 
him  when  another,  concealed  by 
dummy  book-backs,  flew  wide,  and  in 
i*eeled  a  big  loutish  youth  dressed  in 
the  height  of  the  faehion,  who  ex- 
claimed as  he  came: 

"  'Won't  see  me,'  be  hanged,  for  here 
I  am,  sir."  He  checked  at  sight  of  the 
empty  chair;  the  display  of  wealth  upon 
the  table  took  his  eye;  he  chuckled  tip- 
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sUy.  His  back  as  he  entered  had  been 
towards  Justin  and  Repton,  who  were 
standing  as  they  had  arisen  when  their 
host  left  them.  In  another  moment 
one  or  the  other  would  have  given 
some  signal  of  his  presence,  but  there 
simply  was  not  time:  what  followed 
was  done  in  a  trice. 

"My  luck!"  whispered  the  intruder, 
his  eyes  upon  the  cloth  upon  which  my 
lord  at  his  going  had  set  down  a  mag- 
nificent Jewel,  an  Bros  entrapped,  cut  in 
red  and  white  sardonyx  mounted  in 
goldsmith's  work  and  of  renaissance 
taste.  There  was  a  quick,  light  pounce, 
and  the  cameo  was  gone.  Justin  was 
so  placed  as  to  miss  the  significance  of 
the  movement:  it  was  Repton  who 
acted;  his  left  took  the  thief  by  the  col- 
lar, his  right  caught  the  larcenous  hand 
by  its  wrist  and  held  it  confined  within 
its  fob. 

"Ug— Gug!  What  the—?  Who 
the—?    Tr^TravUr 

The  name  escaped  the  speaker's  lips 
Just  as  the  door  reopened,  admitting 
Lord  Duddingstone.  His  lordship 
closed  it  behind  him,  set  his  back  to  it, 
and  stood  surveying  the  scene. 

"Fred!"  he  exclaimed  *  t)itter]y  and 
paused,  still  ignorant  of  the  worst 
"Heh,  what?"  he  cried,  advancing,  for 
Repton,  aware  of  his  coming,  involun- 
tarily relaxed  his  grip,  whilst  his  cap- 
tive, stung  to  desperation,  redoubled  his 
efforts;  the  imprisoned  hand  achieved 
freedom,  but,  in  the  act  of  escaping 
from  the  fob,  dropped  its  booty.  The 
pilfered  cameo  fell,  and  in  falling  rolled 
to  the  feet  of  its  rightful  owner. 

Stooping  with  surprising  agility  con- 
sidering his  infirmities,  Lord  Dudding- 
stone caught  it  from  the  carpet  and, 
arising,  turned  upon  the  thief  a  face 
congested  with  anger  and  exertion. 

**A(fainr  he  panted.  The  word  was 
as  bitter  as  a  curse. 

"'Twas  a  Joke,  no  more.  I  swear, 
sir!  But  of  course  you  won't  believe 
me,"  wailed  the  Honorable  Frederick 


Scrivener,  sobered  by  this  inopportune 
climax  of  discovery,  and  bending  before 
his  angry  father  with  an  abject  Inclina- 
tion of  body  and  protesting  hands;  then, 
finding  no  sign  of  forgiveness,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  a  passion  of  Jealous 
fury. 

"Damme!  say  what  ye  choose,'*  he 
stamped.  ''Do  what  ye  will!  I  hate 
you,  sir!  'Tis  all  your  fault!  Yes, 
yours,  yours!  Te  never  have  given  me 
fair  play,  or  used  me  as  a  father.  First 
ye  send  me  up;  next  ye  fetch  me  down; 
then  ye  pack  me  off  to  mess  with  a 
d— d  set  of  dirty  hawbucks,  and  now, 
when  I  ask  for  the  favor  of  a  word 
with  you,  ye  deny  me  your  presence, 
refuse  me  house-room,  bar  me  out 
This  house  is  as  much  mine  as  yours, 
and  may  be  all  mine  by  to-morrow;  yet 
ye  fill  it  with  spies;  yes,  ye  bring  in  a 
low  beast,  this  Travis  fellow,  to  back- 
bite me  in  my  absence." 

The  man  had  run  himself  out  of 
breath.  Justin's  eyes  widened,  the 
Viscount  peered  blindly,  fumbling  for 
his  glasses  in  pocket  after  pocket 
Both  turned  upon  Repton,  who  fell 
back  a  step. 

The  Honorable  Frederick  saw  and 
misinterpreted  the  movement 

"There,  look  at  him!  I  knew  it!  1 
heard  that  he  was  in  the  house  and 
forced  myself  into  your  presence,  sir, 
to  outface  him.  Ye  don't  know  him, 
sir;  ye  don't  indeed!" 

"And  that  I  take  to  be  your  first  true 
word,"  interposed  the  Viscount  dryly. 
"And  now,  sir,"  turning  to  Repton, 
"who  may  you  be?  Travis,  he  has 
called  you." 

"Travis  is  my  name,  my  lord,  Dray- 
cott  Sigismund  Travis;  yes,  late  a  serv- 
itor of  Christ  Church." 

Justin's  face  flamed,  unobserved  by 
the  others,  who  were  too  absorbed  In 
their  own  concerns  to  notice  the  silent 
little  man  in  his  comer,  whose  heart 
was  beating  Joyously  within  him. 

"Mr.  Travis  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
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ford!"  cried  Lord  Duddingstone  incred- 
ulously, the  form  of  his  countenance 
changing.  "Is't  po86i{>le?— but  'tis 
amazing!  The  missing  piece  of  the 
puzzle,  the  key  to  the  cipher,  begad! 
Sir,  allow  me  to  tender  you  my  sincere 
commiseration.  I  know  your  story,  the 
unmerited  humiliations  brought  upon 
you  by  this  ill-conditioned  whelp  here. 
Yes,  by  you,  sir!"  with  a  scathing  side- 
glance  at  the  Honorable  Frederick,  who 
stood  shifting  himself  from  one  foot  to 
its  fellow,  picking  at  the  lace  upon  his 
cuff.  "But,  apologies  are  poor  stuff  if 
they  stand  alone;  I  purposed  reinstate- 
ment when  I  first  heard  of  that  Oxford 
business,  and  did  what  I  could  to  get 
the  dons  to  reconsider  your  case. 
*Twas  your  going  down  so  precipitately 
which  baulked  me.  And  now  I  fear 
that  door  is  closed."  -He  stopped,  find- 
ing himself  upon  the  edge  of  revela- 
tions which  were  not  for  the  ear  of  his 
son.  "After  all,  honor  c-omes  first  Ye 
sent  your  cartel  once  to  this  poltroon  of 
mine;  he  got  his  tutor  to  take  it  up, 
eh?  And  now,  after  what  has  passed 
but  a  minute  since  ye  judge  him  un- 
worthy of  your  sword,  eh?  But  sit  ye 
down  here  and  write  your  challenge 
again,  and  ye  shall  see  him  eat  it." 

"Oh,  sir,  for  pity's  sake,"  whined  the 
Honorable  Frederick,  bursting  into 
tears. 

"Sir! — ^my  lord!"  stammered  Travis, 
"I  am  in  your  hands  and  Major  Jus- 
tin's, but,  of  my  own  motion,  I'd  not 
pursue  my  quarrel  farther." 

"Naturally  ye  would  refuse  to  fight 
a  thief!" 

"We  are  all  sinners,  my  lord,"  said 
the  youth,  with  a  meaning  look  and  in 
a  shaken  voice,  the  color  mounting  to 
his  brow,  but  meeting  his  host's  eye 
steadily.  Both  men  stopped  speaking. 
Travis  resumed: 

"I  have  vowed  my  life  to  my  king, 
my  lord." 

"You  are  right,"  Interrupted  the  Vis- 
count impetuously.    "Command  my  in- 


fiuence,  young  sir;  you,  at  least,  will  do 
me  credit  Whilst  as  for  you — "  he 
wheeled  upon  the  unworthy  inheritor 
of  his  name,  who,  divining  that  the 
wrath  that  boded  ill  for  his  personal 
comfort  was  past,  had  recovered  his 
jaunty  carriage  and  was  surprised  in 
the  act  of  taking  snuff. 

"As  for  me,  sir?  I  beg  ye  will  not 
concern  yourself:  ye  cannot  set  aside 
the  entaU." 

"But  I  can  and  will  cut  ye  out  of  the 
personalty.    .    .    .    Begone!" 

"And  I  can  and  will  give  post-obits," 
riposted  the  scapegrace,  snapping-to  the 
lid  of  his  snuff-box  and  retreating  with 
undignified  haste. 

His  father  kicked-to  the  door  behind 
him,  and  after  a  momentary  struggle 
for  self-mastery  rang  for  wine. 

During  this  painful  personal  inter- 
lude neither  Lord  Duddingstone  nor 
the  young  fellow,  who,  having  entered 
the  hou^e  j^  Reptou,  had  since  con- 
fessed to  another  name,  had  given  a 
thought  to  Justin.  The  Major,  never 
careful  to  hold  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
had  kept  in  the  background.  His 
prot6gi  now  turned  at  the  gentle  pres- 
sure of  a  hand  upon  his  arm  and  found 
himself  confronted  by  an  illumined 
countenance;  little  kindly  ellipses 
ftamed  the  angles  of  an  astonished 
mouth;  twitching  crowsfeet  puckered 
the  corners  of  incredulous  eyes,  eyes 
that  shone  and  sparkled  for  all  the  in- 
tensity of  their  scrutiny. 

"My  lord,  pardon  me,  I  beg!"  cried 
the  Major,  low  and  with  a  sort  of 
breathless  haste  in  his  tone,  turning 
to  his  host,  but  still  retaining  his  hold, 
as  though  he  feared  that  his  newly 
found  ward  might  elude  him.  "Rep- 
ton  ?" — he  swung  round  again  and  faced 
his  man — "What  does  this  mean? — Did 
I  catch?— Did  I  hear? — TratHa  ye  call 
yourself — and  the  Christian  names 
Drauoott  and  SigiamundT  Then  it  must 
be.  A  coincidence  is  impossible,  'tis 
millions  to  one.    Who  was  your  father. 
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Rep — ^Travis,  I  mean? — Yes,  yes!    And 
your  mother?    Then  It  is — pau  are  the 

The  youth,  having  replied  to  his 
friend's  questions,  stood  in  silent  em- 
barrassment, awaiting  he  knew  not 
what  of  news  from  a  father  of  whom 
he  had  never  heard  good  nor  bad,  but 
whose  character,  by  reason  of  this  un- 
natural reticence,  he  suspected  had 
been  flawed. 

His  lordship,  perceiving  that  for  the 
moment  his  presence  was  forgotten, 
and  his  cabinet  the  scene  of  a  crescendo 
movement  of  recognitions  and  Mah'- 
oissemente,  behaved  as  a  gentleman 
should.  Intercepting  the  entrance  of 
the  servant,  he  served  the  Major  with 
wine  with  his  own  hands,  and,  turning 
a  discreet  back,  examined  one  of  his 
newly  recovered  intagli  with  a  watch- 
maker's eye-piece  whilst  his  guests  re- 
arranged their  mutual  relationships. 

"But  I  have  sought  ye  half  over  Eng- 
land, my  boy.  Did  ye  never  see  my 
notices  and  rewards  lu  the  Newst  Did 
no  one  ever  tel]  ye?  My  lord,  this 
young  gentleman  turns  out  to  be  the 
son  of  one  of  my  oldest  friends.  His . 
mother,  of  whom  I  can  scarce  trust 
myself  to  speak,  I  knew  before  her 
marriage.  His  father  and  I  served  in 
the  old  Thirty-ninth  for  a  score  of 
years.  Both  are  dead.  Colonel  Travis 
upon  the  day  on  which  I  sailed,  seven 
months  since,  and  after  charging  me  to 
assist  his  children.  Your  sister, 
Travis?  Ye  have  a  sister,  my  lad, 
Baby  Sue.  I  remember  her  well. 
Where  is  she?  At  Chester  with  your 
aunt?  To  think  of  it!  And  but  t'other 
day  we  were  within  a  few  miles  of 
her.  .  .  .  And  neither  of  us  under- 
stood.      Well,    well!    We    must    ride 


north  again.  8he  knows  nothing  of— 
this?  Naturally;  but  ye  can  look  her 
in  the  face  now.  But  in  the  mean- 
time," turning  to  Lord  Duddingstone, 
who  was  finding  the  pursuit  of  arch- 
ieology  difficult  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  was  growingly  interested 
in  his  guests,  "My  Lord,  I  should  ex- 
plain  •» 

"As  ye  will,  Major;  but  first  let  me 
fill  your  glass.  Help  yourself,  Mr. 
Travis.  I  am  still  somewhat  in  the 
dark,  but  none  the  less  delighted:  It 
looks  as  though  we  had  both  been 
hunting  our  young  friend  here  upon  dif- 
ferent lines,  and  had  run  into  him  si- 
multaneously. Ye  may  think  yourself 
lucky,  youngster,  for  this  gentleman 
and  myself — (Between  you  and  me.  Ma- 
jor, 'twill  go  hard  but  we  make  a  man 
of  him  yet  My  interest,  of  course,  I 
place,  but  I  have  already  said  that)  Is 
there—er — ^much  that  needs  setting— er 
—right?  If — er— (pardon  the  suggee- 
tlon)  means  are  needed,  ye  have 
only " 

"My  lord,  I  thank  ye — he  thanks  ye: 
but  Mr.  Travis  is  amply ** 

"  'Tis  unknown  to  me,  then,"  gasped 
the  poor  lad  blankly,  feeling  his  head 
begin  to  turn. 

"As  a  loan  between  gentlemen," 
urged  his  lordship,  unwilling  to  be 
baulked.  The  youth  dropped  upon  bis 
knee,  caught  his  host's  hand  and,  bar- 
ing carried  it  to  his  lips,  sought  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  room  in  which  to 
master  his  emotions. 

"La,  la,"  muttered  his  lordship,  ex- 
tending his  box  to  Justin,  "He  will  do, 
this  one.  Ill-usage  would  have  made 
a  devil  of  him,  but  you  and  I,  Major, 
you  and  I,  eh?" 

A9hi6n  HiUkn. 
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THE  FALLACY  OP  THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 

A  DiSCOUBSB   FOB  SOHOOLM A8TBKB. 


It  was  a  dlBtinguislied  headmaster 
wbo  defined  the  proper  attitude  of  the 
yoanger  masters  to  their  pupils  as  that 
of  elder  brothers.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  was  the  same  headmaster  who 
said  that  the  ideals  of  a  young  master 
should  be  those  of  a  good  Sixth  Form 
boy.  Now,  with  greet  diffidence,  I 
should  venture  to  dispute  the  sound* 
ness  of  both  these  prcHH>Aitions.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  influence  of 
an  elder  brother  often  does  M  much 
barm  as  good;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
even  a  good  Sixth  Form  boy  should 
have  learnt  something  of  value  in  his 
three  or  four  years  at  the  Universityt 
wliich  it  would  be  a  pity  for  him  to  un- 
learn when  he  starts  his  profession  of 
schoolmaster.  In  fact,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  alter  the  phnmtoko^  some- 
what, and  say  to  the  tyro  at  the  outset 
"Remember  always  (1)  that  you  are  not 
the  elder  brother  of  your  pupils,  but 
their  teacher,  and  (2)  that  yon  are  not 
coming  back  as  a  Sixth  Form  boy  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  you  were  fa- 
miliar with  four  years  ago»  but  are  en- 
gaging on  an  arduous  profession,  which 
you  will  have  to  start  learning  at  once, 
in  which  you  are  sure  to  make  constant 
blunden,  and  will  still  be  only  a 
learner  twenty  years  hence." 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  see  what  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  distinguished  au- 
thority from  whom  these  dicta  ema- 
nated. The  freedom  of  Public  School 
life  has  its  dangers;  at  the  age  which 
moet  needs  guidance,  boys  are  taken 
from  their  homes  and  left  to  tiie  mercy 
of  a  public  opinion  which  bans  much 
that  is  good  and  tolerates  much  that  is 
bad.  The  schoolmaster  of  the  past  was 
often  too^much  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  pupils  to  be  of  any  help  to  them  in 
their  dlfflcultiea  His  position  as 
teacher  might  inspire  respect,  but  it 


also  inspired  grave  doubts  in  the  boy*9 
mind  as  to  whether  the  master  was  a 
human  being  at  all:  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  master,   by  putting  himself 
more  on  the  level  of  the  boy  out  of 
school,  and  cultivating  his  friendship 
in    the   playing-fields    and    elsewhere,, 
might  gradually  win  his  confidence  and 
exercise  a  useful  moral  influence  over 
his  whole  life.      And  that  is  where  the 
fallacy  seems  to  me  to  lie;  for  this 
view  of  a  schoolmaster's  duties  ignores 
factSi  and  when  we  ignore  facts  we 
have  to  suffer  for  it  A  man  of  twenty^ 
five  and  a  boy  of  seventeen  cannot  meet 
on  equal  terms,  except  in  respect  to  a 
very  few  pursuits— cricket,  for  instance 
— and  even  there  only  partially.      In 
other  matters,  the  boy  must  first  raise 
himself  to  the  man's  level,  or  the  man 
lower  himself  to  the  boy's.    In  practice, 
the    latter    arrangement    is    gena*ally 
found  the  more  convenient 

At  the  same  time,  the  fallacy  of  the 
elder  brother  is  widespread;  it  is  the 
feature  of  the  times  in  most  of  our 
modem  schools,  and  attention  is  called 
to  its  growth  and  exuberance  at  all 
prise-glvingB  and  other  occasions  of  le* 
gitimate  self-applause.  It  has  certainly 
established  much  pleasanter  relations 
between  the  master  and  his  pupils,  un- 
less the  master  is  unluckily  constituted 
by  nature;  for  it  has  nearly  killed  the 
old  idea  of  "natural  enmity."  He  is 
no  longer  fprced  to  be  constantly  on 
his  guard,  to  be  always  Jealous  of  his 
dignity.  If  he  is  naturally  inclined  to 
mirth,  he  may  sport  and  frolic  undis- 
mayed; he  can  indulge  in  quips  and 
pranks,  and  they  will  be  sympathetic- 
ally and  generously  applauded — ^not 
with  the  forced  and  frigid  applause  of 
the  class-room  but  with  that  of  genuine 
appreciation;  he  can  renew  his  youth 
like  the  eagle;  alone  of  men  he  has  dis- 
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covered  the  elixir  of  life,  and  remains 
at  forty  what  he  was  twenty-five  years 
earlier,  a  Joyous,  light-hearted  school- 
boy— but  for  one  or  two  trifling  differ- 
ences which  we  may  consider  later. 

I  do  not  propose  to  draw  a  fancy  por- 
trait of  the  elder  brother  in  our  midst; 
he  is  a  sulflciently  familiar  figure  from 
Connemara  to  Constantinople;  and  his 
virtues  and  his  golf  and  all  that  he 
does,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book 
of  "The  Hill"  and  elsewhere?  What  I 
want  to  draw  attention  to  is  that  the 
fraternal  view  of  the  schoolmaster's  du- 
ties is  no  longer  confined  to  individuals, 
but  has  permeated  every  branch  of  our 
school  life — not  always,  I  think,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Public  Schools,  of  the 
Universities,  which  they  feed,  or  of  the 
nation,  to  which  in  the  long  run  both 
have  to  give  account. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  try  to  un- 
derstand and  sympathize  with  the  inter- 
ests and  the  amusements,  the  weak- 
nesses and  prejudices  of  our  pupils; 
but  it  is  not  well  that  we  should  live 
habitually  in  their  world,  or  we  may 
lose  all  sense  of  the  true  value  of 
things.  A  house-match  is  rightly  an 
event  of  supreme  importance  to  a  boy; 
but  all  the  world  ought  not  to  be  dark- 
ened for  the  house-master  because  his 
house  has  failed  to  win.  The  school- 
boy virtues— courage,  keenness,  frank- 
ness, the  Joy  of  rivalry— are  admirable 
things;  but  our  sympathy  with  the 
boy's  point  of  view  should  not  lead  us 
to  treat  these  as  the  only  qualities  that 
master,  and  to  look  upon  the  harder*  vir- 
tues as  a  sort  of  extra,  like  .drawing — ^a 
delightful  accomplishment  for  those 
whose  tastes  He  that  way,  but  not  a 
thing  that  the  average  boy  need  trouble 
about  For  surely,  if  a  school  is  in  a 
healthy  condition,  the  school-boy  vir- 
tues will  propagate  themselves;  we 
ought  to  assume  them  rather  than  to  be 
constantly  preaching  them:  whereas 
width  of  sympathy,  intellectual  enthu- 
siasm, an  interest  in  the  wider  concerns 


of  men,  duties  whose  fulfilment  brin^^ 
no  applause — such  things  as  these  are 
hard  for  boys,  and  they  will  only  learn 
to  value  them  if  they  realize  that  ^we 
are  always  thinking  about  them,  and 
that  to  us  they  are  more  important 
than  many  successes  in  the  humbler 
sphere. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  practical 
difficulties  that  face  us,  if  we  try  con- 
scientiously to  carry  out  the  fraternal 
ideal.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  rather  a  large 
family  of  little  brothers;  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  some  of  them  being  left  out  In 
the  cold.  And  I  am  afraid  this  often 
happens;  the  more  attractive  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  find 
many  elder  brothers;  the  shy  and  awk- 
ward and  unattractive,  who  need  help 
and  sympathy  most,  have  to  struggle 
on  without 

Then,  again,  as  I  said  above,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  should  avoid  the  supe- 
rior manner;  we  must  make  our  pupils 
forget  that  we  are  the  tyrants  of  the 
class-room;  we  must  get  on  to  their 
level.  If  we  had  time  to  know  all  our 
little  brothers  individually,  we  might 
find  out  what  each  of  them  is  really  in- 
terested in  as  an  individual,  and  draw 
him  out  on  that  subject  to  our  mutual 
advantage;  but  we  have  to  deal  with 
them  in  groups,  and  we  must  address 
ourselves  to  the  average  boy.  The  av- 
erage boy  is  interested  in  nothing  but 
games  and  school  gossip;  therefore 
these  will  have  to  become  the  staple  of 
conversation.  Now  I  am  not  at  all 
clear  myself  that  the  average  boy 
really  exists — at  least,  as  a  raw  prod- 
uct: I  believe  he  is  a  highly  finished 
article,  and  needs  some  years  of  steady 
work  on  him  at  a  Public  School  before 
he  can  really  pass  muster — before 
"funditus  omnes  corporeae  excednnt 
pestes,"  and  he  begins  to  realize  that  it 
is  bad  form  to  be  interested  in  anything 
outside  the  routine.  Bven  after  some 
years  at  school,  I  believe  he  is  a  much 
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rarer  specimen  than  we  imagine.  I 
bave  never  forgotten  the  remark  a 
friend  of  mine  made  to  me  when  I 
was  a  boy  at  school.  He  was  a  very 
sood  cricket  and  football  player,  a  bad 
scholar,  and  a  bright  and  amusing  com- 
panion, so  that  he  bad  more  friends 
among  the  masters  than  any  boy  I 
knew.  He  came  back  in  rather  a  bad 
temper  from  some  entertainment  with 
41  master,  and  broke  out,  "These  mas- 
ters all  seem  to  think  I  am  a  perfect 
baby;  they  talk  to  me  about  games, 
games,  games  from  morning  to  night, 
as  if  they  were  the  only  things  I  cared 
about'*  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  used 
to  write  quite  a  lot  of  bad  poetry;  his 
note-books  were  full  of  clever  carica- 
tures of  his  masters  and  school-fellows; 
he  was  rather  proud  of  his  musical 
powers;  he  read  widely,  if  promiscu- 
ously, and  his  literary  judgments  were 
wild  and  vigorous.  There  are  many 
boys  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
discuss  such  things  as  these,  but  they 
have  got  an  unfortunate  idea  that  the 
master's  interests  are  confined  to  ath- 
letics and  school  topics.  If  only  they 
were  convinced  that  he  liked  to  talk  on 
other  subjects,  I  am  sure  they  would  do 
all  they  could  to  encourage  and  draw 
out  a  shy  or  modest  master. 

Too  free  a  discussion  of  school  topics, 
again,  sometimes  leads  to  misunder- 
standings. I  knew  a  boy,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  at  one  of  our  leading  public 
schools,  and  asked  him  about  the  mas- 
ters there,  among  whom  I  happened 
to  have  some  friends.  "Some  of  them 
are  all  right,*'  he  said,  "but  they  all 
hate  one  another  like  poison."  I  ex- 
pressed my  surprise.  "Oh,  everyone 
knows,"  he  explained,  "that  if  you  want 
to  please  one  of  them,  you  have  only  to 
tell  him  a  story  against  another;  we  al- 
ways do,  when  we  go  out  to  tea  with 
a  master.*'  This  was,  of  course,  a  li- 
bel; but  it  shows  how  our  motives  may 
be  misinterpreted,  when  we  are  only 
anxious  to  make  the  boys  realize  that 


we  are  human  beings,  and  can  appre- 
ciate a  Joke  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
order. 

But,  of  course,  the  chief  argument 
for  the  elder  brother  is  that  he  will  be 
able  to  exercise  a  useful  moral  influ- 
ence, because  he  will  be  on  friendly 
and  confidential  terms  with  his  pupils. 
This  I  doubt,  except  within  certain  lim- 
its. If  he  has  succeeded  in  persuading 
them,  as  he  sometimes  can,  that  his 
outlook  on  the  world  is  much  the  same 
as  theirs,  except  that  his  interests  are 
rather  narrower,  he  can,  within  those 
limits,  exercise  great  influence;  but  his 
sincerity  is  suspected  if  he  transcends 
them.  A  clergyman  with  a  comfortable 
private  income  and  a  motor-car  may 
inculcate  many  Christian  virtues  from 
the  pulpit,  and  be  heard  with  profit;  but 
when  he  preaches  from  the  text 
"Blessed  are  the  poor,"  he  will  be  less 
convincing  that  St  Francis  of  Assisi. 

But  on  the  whole  question  of  direct 
moral  infiuence  I  confess  I  am  scepti- 
cal. I  believe  when  we  speak,  three 
times  out  of  four  we  do  more 
harm  than  good.  For,  after  all,  what 
an  audacious  thing  we  are  trying  to  do, 
if  we  rush  in  to  meddle  with  the  con- 
science of  another  human  being,  unless 
we  are  forced  into  it.  How  little,  at 
best  we  know  of  him;  how  likely  we 
are  to  insult  him,  to  misread  his  mo- 
tives, to  misunderstand  his  tempta- 
tions. It  is  surely  a  sufficiently  serious 
thing  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
we  are  exercising  an  indirect  moral 
infiuence  for  good  or  evil  every  hour 
of  the  day,  far  more  powerful  than  any 
words  can  be;  for  it  is  not  by  what  we 
say,  but  by  what  we  are,  that  the  boys 
are  really  guided.  I  think  it  is  a  temp- 
tation that  we  schoolmasters  are  spe- 
cially liable  to,  to  imagine  that  because 
we  know  more,  we  are  equally  ahead 
of  our  pupils  in  more  vital  matters,  and 
by  virtue  of  our  position  know  the 
right  answer  pat  in  each  case  of  diffi- 
culty, without  much  trouble  to  think. 
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Yet  I  suppose  most  of  us  have  been  put 
to  shame  some  time  or  another  by  the 
accidental  discovery  that  one  of  our 
pupils  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  Judicious  compromises  that  are 
good  enough  for  us;  and  that  another 
was  consciously  regulating  his  dally  life 
in  the  light  of  Ideals  which  we  have 
long  learnt  to  tone  down  to  suit  the 
comfortable  and  respectable  world  In 
which  we  live.  Of  course,  there  are 
occasions  when  we  have  to  speak;  but  I 
think  we  should  use  them  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  self -distrust:  and  if 
we  must  give  way  to  the  fatal  tempta- 
tion of  trying  to  improve  the  occasion, 
remember  that  the  fewest  words  will 
probably  do  the  least  harm  In  the  long 
run. 

"Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia" 
might  well,  I  think,  be  our  motto  In  this 
matter;  and  not  less  in  another.  An  el- 
der brother's  attitude  to  his  small 
brother  Is  not,  as  a  rule,  one  of  respect; 
he  does  not  usually  take  him  seriously: 
and  the  Junior  does  not  resent  his  half- 
contemptuous  patronage,  but  is  hon- 
ored by  his  notice,  and  accepts  snubs  as 
no  more  than  his  due.  But  is  this  a 
satisfactory  relation  between  a  master 
and  a  boy?  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
even  with  younger  boys  at  a  public 
school  we  ought  to  be  doing  what  we 
can  to  build  up  their  self-respect.  A 
proper  amount  of  snubbing  they  will 
get  from  their  elders  in  the  school;  In 
the  form-room,  too,  they  will  presuma- 
bly receive  a  suitable  dressing-down  as 
occasion  demands.  But  in  ordinary 
life,  are  we  not  taking  a  liberty  with 
a  boy  if  we  assume  the  right  of  ad- 
dressing him  ftreely  by  his  nickname, 
or  even  by  his  Christian  name,  and  if 
we  always  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
waggish  tone  towards  him?  Is  it  likely 
to  make  him  respect  either  himself  or 
us  more?  **The  merriment  of  these  par- 
sons I  fliid  highly  offensive,"  was  Dr. 
Johnson's  comment  on  the  professional 
hUarlty  of  a  company  of  clergymen: 


and  I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  our 
slipping  into  a  similar  sort  of  profes- 
sional hilarity  in  our  dealings  witb  our 
younger  brothers,  while  trying  to  estab- 
lish those  cordial  relatioxis  we  so  mueh 
desire. 

I  have  tried  to  analyze  the  fraternal 
attitude  at  some  length,  and,  perbapsr 
with  some  exaggerations,  because,  as  I 
said  above,  I  think  it  has  in  a  sense  per- 
meated our  school  life,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  we  have  to  face  to- 
day.   In  the  larger  problems  of  scliool 
life  we  might  call  it  the  spirit  of  trlv- 
iality,  the  tendency  to  lose  sight    of 
large  issues  and  high  Ideals  in  a  maiis 
of    petty     details     and     organization, 
mostly  planned  with  a  view  to  the  aver- 
age boy.    The  average  boy,  I  have  tried 
to  show,  is  by  no  means  a  common  phe- 
nomenon; so  that  I  doubt  whetbw  it  is 
worth  while  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
several  hundreds  of  his  school-fellowa 
to  him.    If  he  Is  the  ideal  we  aim  at 
producing,  then  I  think  our  ideal  is  de- 
plorably low,  considering  that  we  are 
the  heirs  of  all  the  ages.     The  average 
boy  is,  to  be  exact,  sixteen  years  and 
two  months  old;  he  is  healthy  In  body, 
and  by  careful  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  masters  has  become  a  very 
creditable  member  of  his  house  eleven 
and  house  fifteen;  he  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  school,  and  in  the  middle  of  his 
form.      He  does  his  work  fairly  indus- 
triously, but  has  no  special  gifts  for  it; 
he  plays   his  games  very  vigorously, 
partly  because  he  enjoys  them,  but  still 
more  because  he  knows  that  In  that  di- 
rection moral  excellence  lies,  and 'he 
has  always  put  moral  excellence  above 
the  selfish  distinctions  that  intellectual 
eminence  brings  in  its  train.    He  has 
not  many  interests  to  employ  his  spare 
time,  but  that  is  of  less  consequence  be- 
cause he  has  little  spare  time  to  em- 
ploy: his  day  is  carefully  mapped  out 
for  him,  and  he  has  the  pleasant  feel- 
ing of  leading  a  busy,  useful  life^      At 
<:hi8  stage  in  his  career  he  is  a  dtilght- 
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tul  person  to  deal  with;  he  Is  a  little 
contemptuoas  of  those  who  are  not 
average  boys,  but  apart  from  that  he 
has  not  developed  any  conceit  or  swag- 
ger, he  Is  natural  and  unaffected,  with 
a  pleasant  smile  for  everyone,  and  la  a 
standing  advertisement  of  the  benefits 
of  a  Pabllc  School  education.  Two 
years  later,  I  think  he  is  less  attractive. 
He  is  now  a  young  man,  at  the  age 
when  a  young  man  would  naturally  be 
learning  to  take  his  place  in  the  world: 
but  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  belong 
to  the  privileged  class,  which  can  de- 
vote four  more  priceless  years  to  the 
preliminary  training  that  shall  make 
them  fit  to  rule  a  mighty  empire,  or 
bear  a  hand  in  guiding  the  new  democ- 
racy in  the  gigantic  task  before  it. 
He  knows  well  that  he  occupies  a  priv- 
ileged position;  he  hears  it  from  every 
stranger  who  occupies  the  school  pulpit; 
he  hears  it  on  every  occasion  of  public 
festivity,  and  he  is  frequently  warned 
by  some  distinguished  visitor  that  suc- 
cess depends  not  on  mere  book-learn- 
ing (for  the  book-worm  is  the  Idle  drone 
of  the  hive),  but  on  character:  and  that 
character  is  built  up  on  the  playing- 
fields,  "where  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
itself  was  won."  This  quite  squares 
with  his  own  views,  and  a  generous  in- 
dignation begins  to  mingle  with  the 
contempt  he  has  long  felt  for  the  drones 
of  his  own  acquaintance.  Conscious- 
ness of  merit,  inadequately  embellished 
by  the  arts  of  the  school  milliner,  lends 
a  statelier  port  to  his  movements;  his 
public  services  excuse  him  from  many 
of  the  school  hours,  which  have  now 
begun  to  grow  wearisome;  for  life  is 
too  serious  a  matter  to  waste  on  elegant 
trifles:  and  though  his  masters  are  not 
extreme  to  mark  w(iat  is  done  amiss, 
yet  he  obviously  occupies  a  false  posi- 
tion, when  younger  boys,  with  no  claim 
to  public  spirit  and  with  no  public  serv- 
ices to  show,  pass  easily  above  his 
head.  He  is  still  a  pleasant  person  to 
deal  with,  for  I  am  thinking  of  the 
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average  boy,  and  not  of  the  "brutal" 

athlete — happily  a  rata  avi$t  whose 
body  has  outgrown  himg — ^but  can  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  he  really  does  u» 
much  credit?  We  know  him  after* 
wards  as  the  good  fellow,  for  the  cult 
of  the  good  fellow  at  the  University  is- 
as  widespread  as  that  of  the  average 
boy  at  school.  If  he  takes  to  school- 
mastering — and  he  often  does — he  will 
become  an  elder  brother  himself,  and 
perpetuate  the  type:  if  he  has  conscien- 
tiously, with  an  eye  to  the  future,  stuck 
to  his  books  and  done  well  in  the- 
echools,  he  may  get  on  the  staff  of  his- 
coUege,  and  become  a  "useful  college- 
man.*'  He  can  then  devote  himself  to' 
increasing  the  supply  of  good  fellows. 
The  useful  college  man,  by  the  way,. 
wUl  not  have  been  one  of  the  original 
average  boys,  for  their  abilities  do  not 
run  to  BHrst  Classes,  but  one  of  the 
manufactured  ones,  for  which  we  are- 
responsible. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  vir- 
tues of  the  good  fellow:  I  like  him  very 
much,  though  he  often  gets  porten- 
tously dull  in  later  life,  when  his  raimm 
d'etre  has  rather  disappeared,  when  goir 
and  bridge  take  the  place  of  more  ac- 
tive pursuits,  and  he  is  reduced  to 
watching  the  triumphs  in  which  he* 
once  shared.  But  are  we  doing  our 
duty  to  the  country  in  setting  this  be- 
fore our  pupils  as  their  ideal  in  life? 
Of  course,  I  shall  be  told  we  do  nothing- 
of  the  kind.  Look  at  our  scholars, 
how  carefully  we  train  them,  what 
pains  we  take  over  them.  As  for  the 
rest,  we  must  give  them  healthy  inter- 
ests, we  must  train  them  in  public* 
spirit  Witli  that  I  entirely  agree;  and 
I  agree,  too,  that  games  are  the  flnest 
instrument  that  we  can  flnd  for  tliat 
training— in  its  early  stages:  but 
whether  it  is  wise  to  lay  quite  so  much 
stress  on  them  in  later  years,  whether 
our  elaborate  training  of  school  elevens 
and  school  flfteens,  our  desperate- 
anxiety  to  win  matches,  our  constant 
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dlBcasBlon  of  games  with  young  men  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  may  not  give 
them  a  false  Idea  of  the  Importance  we 
ourselves  attach  to  games,  I  gravely 
doubt.  Mr.  Arthur  Benson,  In  one  of 
fals  many  thoughtful  volumes  dealing 
with  school  problems,  describes  a  Mas- 
ters' Meeting  at  Eton,  where  the  vital 
question  of  the  most  suitable  hour  for 
nets  practice  Instantly  silences  a  dls- 
•cusslon  on  some  merely  academic  sub- 
ject; and  he  draws  the  appropriate 
moraL  The  warning  Is  one  we  may 
well  lay  to  heart;  for  It  Is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  always  be  thinking  and  talk- 
ing of  these  subjects  without  losing  our 
•bwn  sense  of  proportion,  till  we  may 
•come  Insensibly  to  reckon  moral  excel- 
lence In  our  own  minds  In  terms  of 
goals  and  cricket  scores. 

Triviality,  vulgar  Ideals,  an  acqules- 
-cence  In  things  as  they  are,  a  comfort- 
able feeling  that  there  cannot  be  much 
wrong  with  the  Public  Schools  while 
they   are  so  popular  with  their  own 
-elimt^let  and  so  much  abused  by  jeal- 
ous outsiders — these  are  very  real  dan- 
gers In  these  fat  and  pursy  times.    But 
are  we  really  satisfied  with  the  Intel- 
lectual   state    of    the    schools?    That 
there  Is  no  Intellectual  enthusiasm,  no 
keen  Interest  In  things  beyond  the  triv- 
ial round,  would,  of  course,  be  an  ab- 
surd statement  for  anyone  who  knows 
anything  of  the   Sixth  Forms  of  our 
Public  Schools;  but  can  anyone  deny 
that  It  Ifi  confined  to  a  minority,  that 
'It  hardly  forms  part  of  our  common  life, 
that  we  treat  the  intellectual  world  as 
a  thing  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
■average  boy,  and  therefore  tend  to  dis- 
regard It  In  legislating  for  our  common- 
wealths?   The  scholarship  system,  of 
-course,   appeals  to  our  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things;  and  I  must  confess 
that,  with  all  Its  faults,  I  think  It  Is  the 
saving  of  us  In  these  latter  days;  for 
•even  the  public  opinion  which  rules 
us — ^the  collective  and  stentorian  voice 
*of    the    good    fellow — recognizes    that 


here  Is  something  tangible,  something: 
worth  having;  and  Is  willing,  nay  eager, 
that   the   school    he   Is   Interested   In 
should   have  Its  share  of  the   spoils. 
This  Is  very  far  from  the  true  Ideal,  the 
love  of  learning  for  Its  own  sake;  but 
It  does  save  us  a  comer,  a  foothold; 
and,  happily,  we  still  have  the  boys, 
and  as  long  as  we  are  allowed  to  In- 
troduce them  to  Homer,  Sophocles,  and 
Plato — ^the  things  that  really  live — so 
long  a  remnant  will  not  fall  to  hear  the 
living  voices.  In  spite  of  any  discour- 
agements we  may  put  In  their  way,  and 
the  battle  against  Philistinism  ie  not 
wholly  lost    But  how  small  a  number 
they   are,   compared   with   what  they 
ought  to  be!    For  It  Is  not  only  the  dul- 
lards and  Incapables  whom  we  labor  to 
turn  Into  good  fellows;  we  take  many 
of  our  best  and  ablest  and  preach  this 
gospel  to  them.    For,  given  a  mass  of 
boys.  It  Is  generally  true  that  the  *'mens 
Sana*'  is  found  In  the  **oorpu8  sai^wrh** 
and  a  boy  who  excels  In  one  line  can 
also  excel  In  the  other.      There  will 
never  be  any  fear  of  athletic  excellence 
being    undervalued    In     schools;    thts 
healthy  Instinct  of  boys  leads  them  to 
admire  It  and  Idolize  It;  but  to-day  It 
has  received  official  recognition  every- 
where, and  seems  to  the  boys  to  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  their  masters  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  Interests.    And 
can  we  wonder  that  when   a  boy  Is 
given  the  choice  of  two  careers— one. 
long  and  laborious,  with  success  doubt- 
ful and  distant,  with  purely  personal 
rewards,  and  none  of  the  stimulus  of 
working  with  others  to  a  common  end; 
the  other,  attractive  and  exciting  In  It- 
self,  where  each  success  Is  attended 
with  the  applause  of  his  fellows,  and  he 
Is  Inspired  throughout  by  the  feeling  of 
common  service  and  common  alms — 
can  we  wonder  that  he  goes  quo  clamor 
vocat  et  turUi  faventiumf    Surely,  If  he 
Is  to  be  brought  to  choose  the  harder 
path,  we  ought  to  throw  all  the  weight 
of  our  Infiuence  on  that  side;  and  here 
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again  our  influence  will  only  carry 
weight  if  we  really  do,  in  our  hearts, 
put  intellectual  things  above  athletic 
distinctions  and  have  not  a  sneaking 
feeling,  even  while  we  exhort  him  to 
stick  to  his  books,  that,  after  all,  it 
does  not  very  much  matter.  But  we 
know,  the  world  outside  knows,  the 
boys  know,  that  we  as  a  l>ody  do  not 
really  believe  any  longer  in  the  im- 
portance of  intellectual  attainments  for 
the  ordinary  boy,  even  though  we  keep 
up  a  decent  pretence  of  doing  so  in  our 
reports  and  exhortations.  And  so  we  al- 
low numbers  of  boys — who  ought  to 
pass  out  into  the  world  with  a  love  of 
intellectual  things,  with  a  mind  trained 
to  think  and  an  eagerness  to  learn — ^to 
leave  school  with  the  idea  that  their 
pleasures  are  the  serious  business  of 
life,  and  that  if  they  go  up  to  the  Uni- 
versity they  will  be  conferring  a  lasting 
benefit  on  some  ancient  seat  of  learning 
by  playing  the  game  they  enjoy  most 
and  most  excel  at,  along  with  some 
other  young  men  with  the  same  tastes. 
"Things  have  changed  curiously  at  the 
University,"  said  an  old  gentleman; 
"when  I  was  young,  if  anyone  was  in- 
terested in  a  young  man  at  college,  he 
would  ask  his  tutor  how  he  was  getting 
on.  'Very  well  indeed,'  the  answer 
might  be;  'he  was  among  the  select  for 
the  Ireland  this  year."  A  little  while 
ago  I  asked  the  same  question 
about  a  young  friend,  and  was  told  by 
his  tutor,  *He  is  doing  splendidly;  he 
Jumps  for  his  college.*  " 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  this 
ever-present  question  of  work  and 
games,  because  if  we  are  to  be  saved 
from  the  tyranny  of  triviality,  intellec- 
tual interests  must  clearly  play  a  larger 
part  than  they  do  in  our  life.  And 
the  remedy  is  there,  ready  for  us  to 
take  up  at  any  moment  The  boys  are 
willing  enough;  the  countrymen  of 
Bhakespeare  and  Milton  are  not  really 
dead  to  the  higher  voice,  nor  doomed 
by     a    grim     predestination     to    the 


Sisyphean  task  of  chasing  balls  of 
varying  size  through  the  aeons.  Let  us 
forget  the  average  boy  for  a  space;  or 
rather,  remember  that  he  will  not  be  al- 
ways sixteen;  that  he  need  not  always 
remain  an  average  boy;  and  that  the 
dullest  and  most  lifeless  will,  at  least 
become  a  little  less  dull  and  lifeless  if 
they  are  breathing  a  vitalizing  atmos- 
phere. After  all,  it  is  the  ordinary 
boy,  and  not  the  genius,  whom  we  are 
wronging  most  by  our  present  acquies- 
cence in  things  as  they  are;  for  the 
genius  can  take  care  of  himself:  and 
the  best  of  our  material  is  of  too  fine 
a  nature  to  be  robbed  of  its  intellectual 
heritage,  however  discouraging  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Of  the  many  merits  of  the  Public 
Schools  I  do  not  propose  to  speak.  If 
I  thought  they  were  in  their  essence  in- 
capable of  high  ideals  and  fatal  to  in- 
tellectual life,  I  should  naturally,  for 
my  own  peace  of  mind,  have  avoided 
such  a  dangerous  profession.  Shrews- 
bury under  Kennedy,  Rugby  under  Ar- 
nold, proved  the  contrary.  The  trag- 
edy of  it  is  the  old  carrupHo  optiriH 
pess^ma.  Never  was  the  power  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  good  or  evil  so 
great.  Never  was  the  conception  of  a 
corporate  life,  of  the  duties  the  individ- 
ual owes  to  a  community,  so  freely  ad- 
mitted and  so  constantly  inculcated  at 
the  schools.  Never  was  the  affection 
they  inspire  deeper  or  more  lasting. 
We  have  still,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  the 
old  Bnglish  tradition  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation—the most  truly  liberal  concep- 
tion of  education  since  the  days  of  Per- 
icles—which aims  at  producing  scholars 
and  gentlemen:  that  is  to  say,  which 
never  forgets,  in  its  devotion  to  learn- 
ing, that  character  is  the  vital  thing, 
and  that  the  nation  needs  men  and  not 
pedants  to  serve  It;  but  at  the  same 
time  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  other 
side  of  the  question — ^namely,  that  with- 
out a  love  of  learning  and  a  conception 
of  the  humanities,  the  service  that  a 
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man  can  give  la  likely  to  be  narrow  and 
one-«ided  and  Illiberal.  Those  schools 
which  are  still  true  to  Arnold's  Sixth- 
Form  system  do  at  least  In  theory  up- 
hold the  old  tradition,  in  giving  the 
government  of  the  school  into  the  hands 
of  the  representatives  of  learning,  as 
being  the  best  fitted  to  rule.  But  the 
temptation  to  assimilate  the  govern- 
ment to  the  general  fraternal  movement 
is  so  strong,  that  the  '"prefect"  system 
has  naturally  more  supporters  to-day; 
for  it  enables  us  to  raise  to  the  seats  of 
the  mighty  those  good  fellows  whose 
energies  have  been  spent  more  profit- 
ably than  on  books,  and  whose  moral 
characters  are  guaranteed  by  some  ath- 
letic decoration. 

"The  Fallacy  of  the  Blder  Brother" 
Is  bad  for  boys,  worse  for  young  men, 
whether  at  school  or  at  the  Universi- 
ties, but  worst  of  all  for  the  masters. 
For  it  is  from  us  that  it  springs,  and 
it  is  we  who  propagate  it.      No  sys- 
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tems,  no  organization,  no  training   of 
teachers  or  scheduling  of  subjects,  no 
soul-killing  eflldency  can  breathe  life 
into  the  machine.      If  we  have  narrow 
Interests  ourselves,  all  the  splendid  pos^ 
sibilitles  of  our  Inheritance  are  wasted; 
and  though  we  successfully  combined 
all   the  systems  of  Mr.  Benson,   BCr. 
Bouse  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  with  all 
the  reforms  thundered  into  our  ears  by 
the  Classical  Association,  the  Modem 
Language   Association,   the   Historical 
Association,    the   Bng^h   Association, 
the  Geographical  Association,  the  Par- 
ents' National  Educational  Union,  and 
the  rest,  in  one  glorious  transcendental 
temple  of  learning,  we  should  not  be  a 
whit  the  better  off:  the  only  thing  that 
can  regenerate  us  is  that  we  should  oar- 
selves  aim  at  higher  ideals,  with  the 
firm   faith  that  if  we  do,   **aU  these 
things  will  be  added  to  us." 

H.  B.  Mayor, 
Oltfton  OoUege, 
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If  there  is  a  place  in  the  world  where 
East  and  West  do  meet  it  is  Canen. 
On  one  side  of  the  quay  the  old  Vene- 
tian fortress  carries  the  fiags  of  Eu- 
rope, on  the  other  the  minaret  of  u 
mosque  rises  above  the  busy  cafds. 
The  street  of  the  coppersmiths  might 
be  in  the  heart  of  Tangier,  and  many 
a  red  fez  and  black  veil  remain  to 
show  that  Turk  vanquished  Venetian 
three  centuries  ago  upon  the  walls  of 
Gandla. 

It  was  six  o'clock  In  the  morning  on 
the  25th  of  March  1909  that  we  landed 
in  this  enchanting  city,  and  it  was  as 
we  were  rowed  over  the  green  waters 
of  the  harbor  that  we  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  first  of  the  many 
friends   whom   we  left  behind   us   in 


Crete  three  weeks  later.  The  great 
lesson  to  be  learned  In  that  light- 
hearted  laud  is  that  It  is  the  unexpected 
which  happens,  and  before  many  days 
had  passed  it  seemed  natural  to  look 
for  friends  in  every  village,  every  inn, 
and  every  gendarmerie  post  upon  the 
way,  and  not  seldom  to  find  them;  but 
even  on  this,  the  morning  of  our  ar- 
rival, we  began  to  realise  a  little  of  the 
greatness  of  Monsieur  Qallance.  He 
met  us  upon  the  ship  and  took  charge 
of  us  at  once  and  for  ever.  He  told 
us  that  he  came  from  the  hotel  of 
which  madame  his  mother  was  the 
Xiroprletress;  he  pointed  out  to  us  the 
windows  and  balconies  overlooking  the 
harbor  and  quay  which  were  destined 
for  u«;  he  mentioned  as  a  huge  Jest 
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that  be  had  not  been  to  bed  all  night 
lest  our  ship  ahoald  come  in  and  find 
hiin  unprepared,  and  within  five  min- 
ates  he  had  won  all  our  hearts;  but 
it  was  at  the  actual  moment  of  landing 
that  we  had  a  taste  of  his  real  quality. 
**Are  the  customs  very  strict  here?"  we 
asked,  seeing  a  row  of  officials  watch- 
ing the  approach  of  our  rowboat  **Bx- 
tremely/'  said  Monsieur  Oallance,  **but 
do  not  derange  yourselves,  for  your 
t>oxes  will  not  be  opened.  Say  noth- 
ing, and  I  will  arrange  it"  Accord- 
ingly we  landed,  and  walked  along  the 
quayside,  objects  of  extreme  interest 
to  the  bystanders,  but  unquestioned  by 
the  douamiers.  Presently  Monsieur 
Gallance  rejoined  us.  "Your  luggage 
is  passed,"  said  he.  "How  did  you 
do  it?"  we  asked.  "I  said,"  replied  he 
mysteriously,  "that  you  were  British 
officers.  That  suffices.  They  believed 
me,  and  the  baggage  of  officers  is  not 
opened." 

These  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  first  set  foot  in  Canea,  and 
in  refiecting  upon  them  one  could  not 
but  feel  that  it  is  not  only  the  Cretans 
who  are  sometimes  liars!  Indeed, 
there  never  seemed  to  be  any  ground 
for  St  Paul's  criticisms  of  them  in 
this,  or  any  other,  direction. 

Monsieur  Gallance  was  himself  a 
Frenchman,  though  years  of  life  in 
Crete  had  made  him  as  happy  in  talk- 
ing Greek  as  in  his  own  language.  It 
was  with  his  help  a  few  days  later  that 
we  made  preparations  for  our  ride 
through  the  country.  Our  way  was  to 
lie  across  the  island  till  we  touched 
Its  southern  shore,  and  then  north- 
ward to  the  town  of  Candia,  a  distance 
of  130  miles  in  all.  Mules  and  ponies 
were  easily  forthcoming,  and  Cretan 
rags  of  gorgeous  dyes  to  pile  upon  the 
wooden  saddles  by  day  and  to  sleep 
upon  by  night  Four  mules  for  our- 
selves, two  more  for  the  muleteers  and 
the  baggage,  was  our  original  calcula- 
tion, but  in  the  end  we  rode  a  party  of 


eight  instead  of  six,  for  there  came 
with  us  a  gendarme  and  Monsieur  Gal- 
lance himself.  The  gendarme  was  pro- 
vided by  the  kindness  of  the  command- 
ant, and  made  a  splendid  advance- 
guard  to  our  column  as  he  rode  ahead 
on  his  active  little  horse,  with  rifle 
slung  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  we  actually 
started  that  we  persuaded  Monsieur 
Gallance  to  come  with  us.  We  had 
stipulated  for  a  muleteer  who  could 
talk  French,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
day  of  our  departure  that  we  discov- 
ered his  excursions  into  that  language 
to  be  practically  confined  to  the  cheer- 
ful "Bon  Jour,  madame,"  which  was  his 
daily  greeting  to  me.  It  was  so  plain 
that  this  phrase  would  hardly  suffice 
as  a  channel  of  communication  between 
ourselves  and  a  Greek-speaking  popula- 
tion in  the  midst  of  its  Lienten  fast 
that  in  a  good  hour  for  us  Monsieur 
Gallance  came  to  our  rescue. 

Barly  upon  a  lovely  April  morning 
we  left  Canea,  to  drive  the  first  stage 
of  our  Journey  through  the  valley  of 
Suda.  Three  htindred  years  ago  a  Scot- 
tish traveller  named  William  Lithgow, 
whose  "Rare  Adventures"  have  lately 
t)een  republished,  thus  described  what 
he  saw  upon  that  same  road:— 

The  Olives,  Pomegranets,  Dates, 
Flgges,  Oranges,  Lemmons,  and  Poml 
del  Adamo  growing  all  through  other. 
And  at  roots  of  which  trees  grew 
Wheat,  Malvasie,  Muscadine,  Leaticke 
wines.  Grenadines,  Camoblers,  Mel- 
lones,  and  all  other  sorts  of  fruites  and 
herbes  the  earth  can  yield  to  man,  that 
for  beauty,  pleasure,  and  profit  it  may 
easily  be  sumamed  the  garden  of  the 
whole  Universe,  being  the  goodliest 
plot  the  Diamond  Spark,  and  the 
Honey  spot  of  all  Candy." 

Marvellously  fertile  and  beautiful  the 
place  certainly  is,  even  in  this  prosaic 
twentieth  century,  when  "Leaticke 
wines"  are,  alas,  no  longer  to  be  met 
with  growing  at  the  foot  of  Lithgow's 
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woDderful  fruit-trees.  On  this  spring 
day  the  young  corn  stood  already  a  foot 
high  around  the  roots  of  the  olive-trees, 
violently  green  under  their  shimmering 
silver.  The  Cretan  yokes  his  dun-col- 
ored oxen  to  a  wooden  plough,  and 
scratches  an  inch  or  two  off  the  sur- 
face of  his  Island,  and  even  so  Its  val- 
leys yield  him  three  crops  in  a  year, 
and  its  olive  groves  are  as  fine  as  any 
In  the  world.  Though  he  spoils  his 
fruit  in  the  gathering,  and  his  wine 
in  the  making,  the  riches  of  his  land 
are  as  evident  as  they  were  in  Llth- 
gow's  day.  But  swords  must  be  beaten 
into  ploughshares  and  spears  Into  prun- 
ing-hooks  before  Crete  indeed  becomes 
the  "Garden  of  the  Universe,"  for  hith- 
erto revolutions  have  always  seemed 
more  attractive  than  agriculture  to  its 
inhabitants.  On  the  spurs  of  the  low 
hills  which  enclose  this  very  valley  the 
signs  of  devastation  appear  in  the 
ruined  houses  of  a  group  of  Turkish 
villages,  which  have  never  been  re- 
built since  the  fighting  in  1898. 

Through  the  plain  the  road  passes, 
and  then  rises  to  the  red  cliffs  which 
border  Suda  Bay.  Looking  up  and 
down  over  its  calm  waters  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  Importance 
of  its  splendid  natural  harbor— finest 
anchorage  of  all  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean— Abroad  and  deep  enough  to  al- 
low the  navy  of  a  great  nation  to  lie 
within  its  shelter.  The  road  climbed 
high  above  it,  and  the  horses  stopped 

to  rest 

"At  this  turning,"  said  Monsieur  Gal- 
lance,  "I  was  stopped  by  brigands  a 
few  years  ago  and  robbed  of  all  that 
I  had— happily  only  sixty  francs.  One 
man  stood  here  with  his  rlfie,  another 
at  that  corner.  What  would  you?  I 
was  thankful  I  had  no  more!  Of 
course  it  was  before  the  organi«atlon 
of  the  gendarmerie." 

We  found  Crete  as  safe  as  an  Bnglish 
highway,  although  it  is  not  much  more 
than  ten  years   since  the   gendarmes 


came  into  being.  Cretans  themselves, 
they  fulfil  many  of  the  functions  per- 
formed by  the  Irish  Oonatabulary 
nearer  home,  and  It  seems  that  they 
are  hardly  lees  efficient  It  was  a  very 
short  time  after  passing  the  place  of 
Monsieur  Gallance's  disaster  that  we 
made  our  first  acquaintance  with  one  of 
them« 

He  was  our  appointed  escort  and 
joined  us  at  the  village  of  Knleyvis.. 
where  we  left  the  carriage  and  had  our 
midday  meaL  A  table  was  prepared 
for  us  by  the  side  of  a  stream  which 
ran  through  the  village  square,  and 
upon  the  opposite  bank  he  appeared,  a 
martial  form  in  tight  blue  uniform, 
with  fiercely  curling  moustaches.  We 
exchanged  salutes,  and  presently  there 
came  across  to  us  a  little  boy  with  a 
bunch  of  iris  in  his  hands. 

"For  madame,  from  the  gendarme," 
explained  Monsieur  Gallance.  Such 
was  the  ingratiating  fashion  of  our  in- 
troduction. 

That  meal  would  have  been  an  em- 
barrassing one  judged  by  Anglo-Saxon 
standards.  Our  table  by  the  running 
water,  under  the  shade  of  a  great  wal- 
nut-tree, was  in  the  midst  of  the  cluster 
of  white  hovels  which  calls  Itself 
Kaleyvis.  Every  doorway  was  crowded 
and  those  householders  whose  dwell- 
ings were  not  conveniently  situated  for 
seeing  the  show  took  up  positions  be- 
hind our  seats.  The  bridge  over  the 
brook  accommodated  the  younger  gen- 
eration, and  a  row  of  little  brown  legs 
swung  to  and  fro  over  its  white  para- 
pet, while  the  eyes  of  their  owners  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  every  fig  and  olive 
consumed  by  the  English  lunatics.  For 
at  the  word  of  Monsieur  Gallance  the 
village  had  heaped  its  supplies  before 
us — eggs,  honey,  bread,  and  bottles  of 
the  rough  resinous  wine  which  we  soon 
learned  to  know  so  well,  and  to  abhor 
so  deeply.  We  ate  and  drank  with 
as  much  unconcern  as  if  our  surround- 
ings had  really  been  the  scene  out  of 
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an  Italian  opera,  which  they  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  Imitate^  On  the  other 
bank  sat  the  gendarme  with  one  or  two 
chosen  companions,  and  the  mules  stood 
tethered  In  the  shade  beyond.  There 
could  be  no  more  driving  after  this, 
for  the  carriage-road  ended  at  the  very 
place  where  we  sat,  to  be  seen  no  more 
until  it  appeared  again  at  the  outskirts 
of  Candia,  and  before  us  lay  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  track  cut  In  the  limestone 
through  valleys  and  mountain-passei^ 
So  it  was  with  the  joy  of  pushing  into 
tlie  unknown  that  we  mounted  and 
rode  away  upon  that  first  afternoon, 
making  trial  of  what  so  soon  became 
the  familiar  order  of  our  going,  and  dis- 
covering quickly  the  way  of  the  Devil 
when  he  works  among  mules. 

The  gendarme  rode  ahead,  the  two 
muleteers  behind.  Cheerful  compan- 
ions enough  they  were— everlastingly 
laughing,  and  singing  interminable  dit- 
ties with  a  monotony  of  tune  which 
recalled  more  Eastern  music.  Of- 
ten did  I  ask  Monsieur  Qallance  to 
translate,  but  he  would  never  do  more 
than  listen  for  a  while,  laugh,  shake 
his  head,  and  reply,  *'It  Is  nothing:  a 
song  of  love  merely.*'  So  it  had  to  find 
Its  place  among  the  Indefinite  and  in- 
consequent gaieties  of  that  un-matter-* 
of-fact  journey.  I  can  compare  the 
life  we  led  during  that  week  to  nothing 
but  the  opening  chapters  of  a  series  of 
the  most  delightful  novels  by  Merrlman 
or  Mason.  There  was  no  opportunity 
of  becoming  thoroughly  absorbed  into 
their  plots,  for  every  night's  lodging 
and  day's  journey  was  a  new  beginning, 
Kach  in  its  way  entrancing.  But  there 
were  episodes  which  It  was  sad  to  turn 
from  so  quickly,  and  such  an  one  was 
our  visit  to  the  Monastery  of  Arkftdi. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  a  long 
day's  ride  upon  the  lower  ground  that 
we  saw,  high  above  us  and  far  away, 
the  three  wind-swept  pines  which  are 
the  landmark  of  the  great  monastery 
for  all  the  country  round.      It  stands 
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2000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  head  of 
a  limestone  gorge.  As  we  climbed 
towards  it  we  left  behind  us  the  tan- 
gled banks  of  blossoming  trees  and  the 
fields  of  anemones  and  popples  through 
which  we  had  ridden  all  day,  and 
found  instead  little  tough  rock-plants 
In  the  open,  masses  of  maiden-hair 
ferns  inside  the  dripping  caves,  and  the 
strong,  clean  scent  of  wild  thyme  on 
every  side.  We  crossed  the  glen,  and 
the  gendarme  spurred  his  horse  on  up 
the  hill  to  warn  the  Fathers  that  we 
were  near,  for  the  next  turn  of  the 
track  brought  us  in  front  of  the  pile  of 
gray  stone  walls,  hanging  over  the  very 
edge  of  the  rock.  There  in  the  arched 
gateway  stood  the  Archimandrite  him- 
self waiting  to  receive  us,  a  tall  figure 
In  the  flowing  robes  and  high  black  hat 
of  the  Greek  poises,  with  a  large  gold 
cross  upon  his  breast  His  beard  was 
long  and  gray,  his  eyes  the  quietest  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  as  peaceful  as  his 
monast^y  itself,  with  its  large  view 
over  sea  and  mountain.  He  stood  ab- 
solutely still  until  we  had  dismounted, 
a  lay  brother  a  little  way  behind  him 
on  either  side,  and  a  rotund  and  jovial 
person  came  bustling  forward  with  a 
welcome.  For  want  of  a  better  name 
we  called  him  the  Sub-Prior.  Through 
the  archway  we  entered  the  court  of 
the  monastery,  a  great  square,  sur- 
rounded on  one  side  by  a  row  of  clois- 
ters, and  on  the  others  by  church  and 
buildings  of  carved  gray  stone,  which 
gave  it  a  curious  likeness  to  the  quad- 
rangle of  an  Oxford  college.  But  the 
orange-trees,  laden  with  fruit,  which 
stood  around  us,  were  not  the  only 
tokens  of  our  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cretan  hlUe,  for  we  were  about  to  un- 
dergo one  of  those  terrifying  ceremo- 
nial observances  which  always  made  us 
turn  to  Monsieur  Oallance  with  a  child- 
like confidence  in  his  counsel  and  pro- 
tection. The  Sub-Prior,  talking  vocif- 
erously, led  us  to  the  visitor's  wing,  a 
new  whitewashed  building  of  which  the 
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monastery  is  inordinately  proud,  and 
no  wonder,  for  certainly  Ctete  can  pro- 
duce none  such  other.  Broad  pas- 
sages, whitewashed,  and  covered  with 
linoleum;  bedrooms,  containing  not  only 
beds,  but  even  washing-stands;  a  parlor 
furnished  witih  enough  cane  rocking- 
chaiiB  to-  swing  a  regiment,  and 
adorned  with  an  Immense  glass  chande- 
lier, which  must  have  dropped  from 
heaven,  for  it  could  never  have  come 
up  the  pass  on  the  back  of  a  mule. 

Instinct  prompted  the  instant  re- 
moval of  the  dust  with  which  we  were 
all  thickly  coated,  but  Monsieur  Gal- 
lance  led  us  firmly  into  the  parlor,  in- 
dicating that  much  must  happen  before 
the  moment  of  release.  So  we  dropped 
into  a  few  of  the  rocking-chairs  and 
awaited  developments.  Presently  the 
Archimandrite  himself  came  in,  sat 
down,  and  enveloped  us  In  a  benignant 
but  silent  gaze,  until  a  clatter  of  glass 
outside  heralded  the  entrance  of  the 
Sub-Prior,  who  burst  into  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  lay  brothers.  Upon 
a  large  metal  tray,  carried  by  this  lat- 
ter, were  five  glasses  full  of  water,  five 
liquor-glasses  full  of  what  looked  like 
water — but,  alas!  was  not — five  spoons, 
and  a  dish  of  red  jelly. 

Glances  of  helpless  agony  were  di- 
rected at  Monsieur  Gallance  when  this 
apparition  came  to  a  stand  in  our 
midst.  He  broke  off  the  conversation 
which  had  begun  again  briskly  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Sub-Prior,  and 
relapsed  into  the  French  tongue. 

"Take,"  said  he  rapidly,  "a  spoonful 
of  that  Jelly.  Eat  It.  Put  your  spoons 
in  the  water.  Sip  the  water.  Replace 
the  glasses.  In  the  liquor-glasses  you 
must  now  drink  the  Archimandrite's 
health.  It  is  not  necessary  to  drink 
all  the  liquor,  for  you  will  dislike  It; 
but  I  will  compliment  them  upon  Its  ex- 
cellence, as  it  is  made  In  the  monas- 
tery." We  obeyed  him  even  to  the 
point  of  swallowing  the  liquid  fire 
which  was  offered  to  us,  and  being  thus 


made  free  of  our  entertainment,  we 
went  out  again  after  a  time  to  see  the 
monastery   buildings.    Solid   and   spa- 
cious they  were,  befitting  the  centre  of 
a  wide  estate,  but  bare  and  empty  like 
every  other  dwelling  in  the  land  which 
has  never  yet  known  a  lasting  peace, 
and  bearing  everywhere  the  marks  of 
war,  for  Arkftdi  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Cretan  struggle  against  the 
Turks  in  1866.      Heavy  doors  riddled 
with    bullet-holes,    walls   scored   with 
cuts  from  knives  and  daggers,  led  to 
tales  of  horror  seen  there  within  llviiig 
memory,    poured    forth    with    infinite 
gusto  In  a  torrent  of  Greek  and  French. 
We  peered  down  black  holes  at  mounds 
of  bones  and  skulls,  relics  of  300  Cre- 
tans who  had  chosen  the  powder-maga- 
zine as  a  place  of  refuge,  and,  not  un- 
naturally, bad  been  all  destroyed  ex- 
cept one  little  girl,  who  was  blown  up 
with  the  rest,  but  came  down  unhurt  in 
a  field  near  by,  and  still  lives,  an  el- 
derly woman  with  a  flourishing  family. 
A  strange  story,  but  true,  like  many  an- 
other in  this  Island  of  unrest.    The  hid- 
ing of  the  monastery's  treasure  during 
the    Turkish    struggle    Is    an  episode 
which  has  not  yet  had  Its  ending,  for 
it  was  done  so  successfully  that  It  has 
'never  been  found  again.      Somewhere 
among  the  limestone  hills  there  Is  a 
cave,  and  Inside  it  are  great  riches  of 
gold  and  silver;  but  those  who  knew 
the   secret    of   the   (hiding-place   were 
killed  after  the  mouth  of  the  cave  was 
closed,    and    nothing   remains    to   the 
Fathers  but  the  great  hope  of  its  dis- 
covery.     Such  were  the  topics  which 
entertained  us  until  seven  o'clock — the 
time  of  dinner.    We  were  shown  into 
a  large  stone-vaulted  room,  and  saw  at 
one  end  of  it  a  narrow  table,  covered 
with  the  whitest  of  home-woven  linen 
and  set  with  places  for  ourselves.  Mon- 
sieur Gallance,  the  Archimandrite,  and 
his    subordinate.      We    were    waited 
upon  by  the  two  lay  brothers,  who  had 
taken  off  their  black  robes  and  high 
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hats  and  appeared  in  the  ordinary 
Cretan  dresa— loose  breeches  and 
twisted  sash:  a  costume  which  made 
their  long  hair,  fastened  behind  with  a 
hair-pin,  look  extremely  odd.  Dinner 
began  with  soup  made  from  lamb*8 
bones,  flavored  with  eggs  and  lemon. 

"Do  you  like  the  soup?"  asked  Mon- 
sieur Oallance,  breaking  the  solemn  si- 
lence which  reigned  over  us. 
'We  like  it  immensely." 

*They  like  it  immensely,"  said  he  to 
the  Archimandrite,  who  l>owed,  and  at 
once  caused  our  plates  to  be  refilled. 

**You  owe  it  to  me,"  went  on  our  ben- 
efactor, **for  the  Fathers  asked  what 
you  would  like  for  dinner,  and  I  said, 
above  all  let  there  be  a  good  soup.  In 
this  I  consulted  my  own  taste,  and  re- 
joice to  find  that  you  are  pleased." 

Again  we  expressed  our  delight,  but 
cautiously,  lest  we  should  be  required 
to  swallow  a  third  helping  upon  the 
spot  Our  host  meanwhile  was  eating 
bread  and  olives,  and  thus  provided  a 
new  subject  for  Monsieur  Gallance's  so- 
cial genius.  "The  Arohimandrite  re- 
grets that  he  cannpt  Join  you  in  dining, 
for  he  is  fasting  at  this  season." 

"Tell  him,"  we  replied,  "that  we  also 
regret  it  deeply." 

Upon  these  lines  the  conversation, 
though  it  did  not  exactly  flow,  trickled 
amicably  throughout  the  meal,  in  which 
lamb  in  all  its  forms  was  at  laat  suc- 
ceeded by  goat*s-milk  cheese,  eaten  to- 
gether with  honey,  a  combination  hero- 
ically swallowed  under  the  anxious 
gaze  of  our  hosts.  Mcmsieuir  Gallance 
took  the  helm  again  when  the  moment 
cume  for  the  drinking  of  healths. 
One  would  have  given  much  to  know 
what  he  said,  but.  Judging  from  the  de- 
light with  which  his  speeches  were  al- 
ways received,  they  must  have  been  in- 
finitely more  charming  than  their 
clumsy  British  originals.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  as  much  delighted  with 
Arkftdi  as  we  were,  and,  indeed,  we 
were  soon  to  find  that  a  sojourn  in 


Cretan  monasteries  was  not  always  af- 
ter the  pattern  of  that  noble  entertain- 
ment. The  open-handed  hospitality 
never  failed;  but  Arkildi*s  resources 
were  exceptional.  Fortunately  those 
of  Monsieur  Gallance  were  the  same, 
and  he  took  command  of  the  situation 
very  soon  after  we  arrived  at  the  next 
stopping-place.  He  disappeared,  and 
was  presently  tracked  to  the  kitchen, 
and  found  bending  over  a  fire  of  gorse- 
bushes,  scorching  his  cheerful  counte- 
nance in  the  preparation  of  an  ome- 
lette, which  he  laid  triumphantly  upon 
the  table,  uttering  his  usual  remark 
upon  such  occasions — "A  la  guerre 
comme  A  la  guerre!"  Even  if  his 
cooking  had  been  less  delicious  than 
it  was,  his  way  of  saying  that  would 
have  seasoned  it  to  perfection. 

Such  were  the  incidents  of  the  first 
careless  days  of  our  Journey,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  we  descended 
in  the  great  plain  of  Mess&ra,  and 
turned  northwards  from  the  sea 
towards  Candia.  The  air  had  blown 
cold  all  day  off  the  snows  of  Ida,  for 
the  track  wound  throqgh  the  deep  glens 
at  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  until  it 
rose  to  the  top  of  the  pass  and  the 
broad  valley  unrolled  Itself  at  our  feet 
in  a  haze  of  evening  light,  unshadowed 
by  the  storm-clouds  which  were  gather- 
ing in  the  hills  behind  us. 

Four  thousand  years  and  more  have 
passed  since  that  region  of  flowers 
and  sunshine  was  first  chosen  by 
Crete's  rulers  for  their  dwelling-place. 
In  its  midst  lies  Phsestos,  and  the  gi- 
gantic foundations  of  the  palace  are 
built  on  the  neolithic  ruins  of  a  yet  re- 
mbter  past.  Nothing  more  splendid 
can  be  conceived  than  its  majestic  stair- 
ways and  pavements,  even  as  they  lie 
before  us  to-day,  looking  out  over  the 
fair  tract  of  country  which  contains 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  Crete's  unfath- 
omed  history.  For  Hagla  Triada,  the 
royal  villa,  lies  also  in  this  plain,  far 
smaller  than  Knossos  and  Phsestos,  the 
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two  great  palaces,  but  marvelloasly 
beautiful,  even  though  its  freacoee  have 
been  taken  from  it  to  a  safer  shelter. 
Its  marble  blocks  left  bare  were  smoth- 
ered, when  we  saw  them,  in  anemones 
and  yellow  daisies. 

Gk>rtyna  is  g  village  which  lies  be- 
yond, and  it,  too,  is  full  of  wonders- 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Barly  Ghristlan; 
and  far  older  than  them  all  is  its  laby- 
rinth, cut  into  the  depths  of  the  hill- 
side, a  strange  record  of  the  labors  ot 
^  men  for  some  unknown  purpose.  "You 
may  wander  for  days  among  these  pas- 
sages of  rock  without  coming  again  to 
the  light"  This  was  the  information 
imparted  to  us  by  Monsieur  Gallance 
when  we  had  all  entered,  candle  in 
hand,  at  the  very  moment  when  our 
guide  was  hesitating  at  a  turning, — and 
it  caused  us  instantly  to  face  about 
and  flee.  When  we  were  standing  out- 
side once  more,  he  told  us,  as  a  further 
jest,  of  the  fate  of  a  Ctetan  woman 
who  went  in  there  some  time  back  and 
was  squashed  flat  by  a  piece  of  rock 
which  fell  upon  her  head! 

No  situation  lacked  humor  for  Mon- 
sieur Gallance,  and  he  laughed  quite 
as  gaily  at  his  own  misfortunes  as  at 
those  of  others.  His  was  the  true  se- 
cret of  happiness,  he  found  delight  in 
every  passing  moment;  what  he  could 
not  enjoy  he  laughed  at,  and  what  he 
could  not  laugh  at  he  ignored.  It  was 
a  good  philosophy  and  an  infectious 
one,  and  on  that  very  afternoon  it  stood 
us  all  in  good  stead. 

Two  days  we  had  spent  in  the  Mes- 
s&ra  Valley,  and  then  we  set  ourselves 
to  cross  the  mountain-range  which  sep- 
arated us  from  the  northern  coast  A 
ride  of  seven  hours  lay  between  us  and 
the  gendarmerie  post,  where  we  were 
to  sleep.  It  was  past  midday  when  we 
started.  We  climbed  for  an  hour  up 
the  steep  hillside,  until  the  track 
turned,  to  run  for  many  miles  along  its 
crest  Then  it  was  that  we  felt  a 
bitter  north  wind  in  our  faces,  and  soon 


the  rain  came  with  it,  blotting  out 
the  mountains  in  swirls  of  mist,  and 
turning  the  stony  path  into  a  mass  of 
white  slime.  The  mules  were  sinking 
above  their  fetlocks  at  every  step,  and 
slipping  as  the  surface  became  more 
greasy,  perilously  near  the  downward 
side  of  the  narrow  path.  The  gen- 
darme led  his  horse,  the  muleteers  dis- 
mounted too,  and  urged  us  all  to  do  the 
same,  but  some  of  us  felt  we  had  rather 
meet  death  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice 
than  step  down  into  that  clinging 
slough. 

So  we  labored  drearily  along,  wet 
now  to  the  skin  and  chilled  to  the 
bone,  feeling  that  each  heavy  step  be- 
came a  greater  effort  to  the  mules.  The 
songs  of  the  mule  boys  had  subsided, 
and  the  whistling  wind  carried  no 
sound  along  our  line  except  the  occa- 
sional echo  of  a  hearty  British  cursew 
Only  Monsieur  Gallance  still  smiled 
from  under  his  waterproof  hood,  as 
well  as  his  chattering  teeth  would  al- 
low him. 

The  road  was  quite  unsheltered,  the 
ground  strewn  with  little  rocks.  Oc- 
casionally, when  the  mist  lifted  for  a 
moment,  we  saw  ourselves  to  be  among 
the  high  hills,  and  level  with  tfa^ 
lower  tops,  but  the  rain  hid  their  out- 
lines again  in  an  instant  Occasionally 
we  met  some  traveller  on  a  donkeyi 
crouching  under  his  brown  hooded  cloak, 
happier  than  ourselves,  at  least  in  hav- 
ing the  wind  behind  him.  Then  Just 
at  the  moment  when  all  these  things 
began  to  be  unendurable  for  another  in- 
stant, a  word  of  hope  was  shouted  back 
from  the  front  where  Monsieur  6|M- 
lance  was  riding  ahead  with  the  gen- 
darme. 

"Another  half  hour,  and  we  will  re- 
pose ourselves.     There  is  a  caf4." 

Our  habit  of  unquestioning  faith  was 
strong,  and  we  believed  him  implicitly, 
in  spite  of  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  such  a  thing  being  found  in  such  a 
spot    "He  probably  means  to  create 
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one,"  we  Hald  calmly  to  each  other. 
£yen  as  ho  spoke  the  road  began  to 
lead  downhill,  and  after  a  little  time 
we  came  to  some  scattered  white  hov- 
els, and  throagh  the  breaking  mist 
gleamed  sheets  of  cherry  blossom.  A 
cottage,  rather  larger  than  the  rest, 
stood  upon  the  roadside,  and  the  sight 
of  our  gendarme  standing  in  front  of 
it  holding  his  horse,  waiting  for  as  to 
come  up,  made  plain  that  here  was  the 
caf4.  We  all  dismounted  stiffly  and 
stood,  dripping  fountains,  in  the  road, 
looking  through  its  open  doorway  at 
the  strange  scene  within. 

The  long,  low  room  with  a  floor  of 
beaten  earth  was  quite  full  of  people. 
Some,  travellers  like  ourselves,  were 
flitting  round  wooden  tables,  smoking, 
drinking,  and  eating;  others  were 
crouching  over  the  charcoal  braziers  in 
the  comers.  Children,  dogs,  cats,  and 
doubtless  many  other  forms  of  animal 
life,  were  strewn  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  an  indescribable 
mixture  of  the  smells  of  wet  clothes, 
smoke,  coffee,  charcoal,  and  humanity, 
which  combined  in  a  delicious  warmth 
that  made  us  uncritical  of  its  compon- 
ent parts. 

Into  this  medley  plunged  Monsieur 
GaUance,  and  we  followed  him,  to  be- 
come at  once  centres  of  almost  pas- 
sionate interest,  and  kindness  no  less 
prompt.  The  landlady  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  had  lit  a  pile  of  furze-bushes 
In  an  inner  room,  which  happily  pos- 
sessed a  chimney,  and  .there  we  peeled 
off  outer  skins  and  partially  dried  in- 
ner ones. 

"An  esculent  woman,"  said  Monsieur 
Gallance,  as  we  eat  down  to  coffee, 
"and  a  good  mother.*' 

"How  many  of  these  children  are 
hers?"  we  asked,  indicating  the  infant 
school  which  stood  around  us. 

"AH,"  said  he.  "What  would  you 
like  to  eat?    There  are  snails." 

As  usual,  there  was  no  cause  to  re- 
gret obedience  to  the  commands  so  tact- 


fully expressed.  The  snails  were  deli- 
cious, but  when  they  were  finished 
there  came  the  sad  reflection  that  the 
afternoon  was  wearing  on,  the  roads 
momentarily  becoming  worse,  the  rain 
was  not  stopping,  and  that  we  still  had 
two  hours  to  go.  (Cretan  Journeys  are 
measured  not  by  their  distance  in  miles 
but  by  the  number  of  hours  they  take 
to  accomplish,  a  system  less  misleading 
to  the  traveller.) 

So  we  took  the  road  again,  the  more 
stout-heartedly  for  our  entertainment. 

Daylight  had  been  gone  for  an  hour 
before  we  reached  the  village  of  Daph- 
nais.  So  often  had  the  gendarme  de- 
clared, "Ten  minutes  more  and  we  are 
there,"  that  we  seriously  began  to  fear 
he  had  lost  his  way,  but  it  was  really 
the  condition  of  the  road  which  de- 
layed us.  Darkness  hid  it,  but  the 
weary  effort  of  the  mules  to  drag  their 
feet  from  the  terrible  stiff  clay  showed 
clearly  enough  what  it  was  like.  At 
Inst  the  lights  of  the  village  shone 
through  the  driving  rain,  and  we  saw 
that  we  had  separated  and  that  Mon- 
sieur GaUance  and  the  muleteers  were 
not  in  sight.  We  rode  up  the  narrow 
street  until  we  saw  against  the  sky  the 
dim  shape  of  a  house,  which  we  knew 
was  probably  the  gendarmerie  post,  of- 
ten the  only  two-storeyed  building  in  a 
village. 

Its  hospitality  was  not  new  to  us,  for 
this  barrack  at  Daphnais  was  the  fifth 
in  which  we  had  stayed,  but  lyonder 
never  died  away  at  the  warmth  of  wel- 
come given  to  guests  whose  arrival 
meant  that  their  hosts  must  sleep  in 
the  stable.  For  the  bare  boaids  of 
the  upper  story,  divided  into  two  by  a 
rough  partition,  and  often  with  no  glass 
in  the  windows,  form  the  only  living- 
room  of  the  sergeant  and  his  men,  and 
the  ground  floor  is  given  over  to  horses 
and  occasional  prisoners.  Thither 
went  the  gendarmes,  and  thence  would 
proceed,  at  the  word  of  Monsieur  Gal- 
lance, certain  of  life's  necessaries,  al- 
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though  even  for  him  it  was  easier  to 
I)rocare  wine  than  a  washing-basin. 

But  when  we  arrived  at  Daphnais 
Monsieur  Gallance  was  not  with  us, 
but  somewhere  in  the  rain  and  dark- 
ness which  we  had  left  behind  out- 
side, and  we  confronted  our  hosts 
alone. 

They  were  sitting,  eleven  of  them, 
round  a  pot  of  charcoal  when  we  burst 
into  their  midst  I  have  a  dim  impres- 
sion of  gigantic  forms  in  blue  uniforms 
hurling  themselves  upon  us  and  seizing 
our  wet  coats,  but  the  sudden  light  and 
warmth  were  confusing,  and  the  first 
clear  picture  is  of  ourselves  sitting  over 
the  charcoal,  while  its  rightful  owners 
busied  themselves  in  the  background 
with  the  preparing  of  supper-table  and 
beds.  Visions  of  food  and  rest  were 
like  dreams  of  paradise,  though  a  little 
marred  by  the  absence  of  Monsieur 
Gallance,  until  we  iheard  the  wooden 
stair  outside  creak  under  a  footstep. 
The  door  opened,  let  in  a  gust  of  wind 
and  wet,  and  he  stood  before  us.  From 
head  to  heel  he  was  stiff  with  day, 
nothing  recognizable  about  him  but  his 
blue  eyes  and  his  cheerful  laugh. 

"Where  have  you  been.  Monsieur 
Oallauce?'* 

"Behind,  with  the  mules.  They  be- 
came troublesome  in  the  dark.  It  was 
well  I  was  there  to  help.  As  to  my 
capote,  see,  it  is  ruined,  and  the  joke 
of  it  is  that  it  was  a  new  one." 

That  was  the  whole  of  his  explana- 
tion, but  later  we  made  out  with  diffi- 
culty that  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  some  danger  at  a  nar- 
row part  of  the  road  when  one  of  the 
mules  had  slipped,  and  Monsieur  Gal- 
lance's  horse,  always  very  excitable, 
had  become  quite  unmanageable.  But 
his  manner  of  describing  it  implied  that 
the  incident  had  been  fraught  with  an 
exquisite  humor  which  all  should  regret 
having  missed.  That  evening  was  a 
merry  one,  perhaps  because  it  was  the 
last  of  all,  for  three  hours'  riding  next 


day  brought  us  to  Candia  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

Our  hosts  had  some  bottles  of  Mol- 
voisie  wine,  which  the  sergeant  brought 
out  and  poured  into  our  glasses. 

"He  would  like  to  know  if  the  Bng- 
lish  care  for  Malvoisie?"  said  Monsieur 
Gallance,  smiling  at  the  murmured 
question. 

The  English  answered  most  emphat- 
ically that  they  did,  and  hastily  re- 
counted the  history  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  the  manner  of  his  end,  as 
a  proof  of  the  good  taste  of  their  nation 
in  the  matter  of  Cretan  wines.  This 
story  had  an  immense  success,  and 
everybody  laughed  loud  and  long. 
Monsieur  Gallance  added  that  it  was  in- 
deed some  little  time  since  the  thing 
had  happened. 

"No  matter,"  said  the  sergeant  "I 
have  heard  that  there  are  others  in 
England  still,  not  unlike  that  Prince 
you  tell  me  of." 

These  gendarmes  were  shrewd  ob- 
servers, men  of  the  hills  mostly, 
keenly  interested  in  the  wider  world  be- 
yond their  mountains,  and  knowing  not 
a  little  of  its  doings.  Many  an  inter- 
esting conversation  arose  between  them 
and  Monsieur  Gallance,  after  sapper, 
when  we  shared  coffee  and  cigarettes. 

Gossip  and  politics,  questions  about 
England,  histories  of  Crete,  tales  of 
things  seen  and  done  by  Turk  and 
Christian, — such  were  the  topics  of  the 
talk.  Often  Monsieur  Gallance  would 
become  too  much  absorbed  to  translate, 
until  our  impatient  interruptions  of 
"What  does  he  say?"  recalled  him  to 
his  duties.  Or  the  gendarme  would  be 
too  anxious  to  finish  his  tale  to  wait 
till  it  was  properly  done  into  French. 
So  the  Babel  of  tongues  went  on,  each 
night  in  a  slightly  different  setting,  yet 
the  memories  of  all  these  hours  ore 
the  same  in  their  essentials:  of  the 
group  round  the  lamp  in  the  bare  and 
comfortless  room,  of  the  broad-shoul- 
dered sergeant  leaning  forward  into  the 
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circle  of  light,  emphasizing  a  point 
with  the  stump  of  his  cigarette,  of  Mon- 
sieur Gallance  nodding  comprehension 
and  throwing  in  comments  and  expla- 
nations. 

We  looked  from  one  to  another,  at  the 
eager  faces  and  expressive  dark  fea- 
tures of  the  Cretans,  and  tried  hard  to 
pick  up  for  ourselves  a  word  or  two 
of  the  torrent  of  Greek.  Beyond,  in 
the  dim  corners  where  the  rifles  were 
stacked,  and  against  the  walls  hung 
with  cartridge-belts  and  handcuffs,  in- 
congruous marks  of  the  daily  calling 
of  our  kindly  hosts,  other  gendarmes 
would  stand  and  sit,  and  come  and  go, 
sometimes  adding  a  word  or  a  laugh 
to  the  conversation,  or  watching  for  a 
while  to  see  if  anything  was  needed. 

These  were  supper-parties  worth  re- 
membering, and  it  was  sad  that  they  al- 
ways ended  early,  for  we  took  the  road 
betimes  in  the  morning.  Inducements 
to  linger  in  bed  were  not  strong,  and 
when  once  the  sun  was  up  there  were 
enchantments  enough  outside.  But  the 
turning  of  a  pleasant  page  is  a  m^an- 
choly  thing,  and  our  last  ride  was  not 
over  gay.  We  had  no  welcome  for  the 
broad  high-road  when  we  came  to  it, 
no  pleasure  in  meeting  the  first  wheeled 
carriage  we  had  seen  in  eight  days,  for 
these  things  meant  Candia  and  the  end 
of  the  Journey,  and,  worst  of  all,  good- 
bye to  Monsieur  Gallance.  Much  too 
soon  we  saw  the  towers  and  minarets 
of  the  city  crowded  within  its  great 
walls,    which    arose    high    above    the 
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plain.  "Thalassa!  Thalassa!"  shouted 
the  muleboys,  pointing  eagerly  forward 
to  the  blue  sea  beyond. 

It  was  indeed  the  sea  once  more,  the 
sea  over  which  only  a  short  while  be- 
fore we  had  come  to  the  place  which 
we  now  felt  we  could  never  bear  to 
leave  for  ever.  For  truly  Crete  has 
a  magic  to  hold  and  compel  the  travel- 
ler who  has  once  trodden  her  stony 
ways  and  lived  in  the  golden  light  of 
her  valleys.  As  she  first  appeared  to 
us  in  the  dawn  of  a  spring  morning, 
with  the  glow  of  sunrise  flushing  the 
snows  of  the  White  Mountains,  until 
the  very  last  evening  when  we  rowed 
away  from  her  in  the  dark,  over  a  phos- 
phorescent sea,  she  was  entirely  lova- 
ble. We  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the 
ship  and  watched  the  summer  lightning 
glimmering  upon  the  dim  walls  and  for- 
tresses of  Candia,  built  by  Venice  so 
long  ago,  until  the  night  had  swallowed 
them  quite  up. 

"We  will  come  back,"  we  said  to  each 
other,  just  as  w^  had  said  to  Monsieur 
Gallance  when  we  parted  from  him. 
Probably  he  did  not  believe  it,  for  he 
shook  his  head  and  said  it  was  more 
likely  that  he  would  come  to  us.  Who 
knew  the  future?  The  Powers  were  to 
evacuate  Crete,  and  would  Canea  be 
the  place  for  a  peaceable  Frenchman 
after  the  troops  were  gone? 

We  could  not  tell  him,  for  would  not 
the  solving  of  that  problem  be  the  an- 
swer to  the  whole  Cretan  Question? 


THE  IKON. 


I. 

The  young  vicar  of  St  Anne's, 
Boothby,  was  entertaining  a  missionary 
who  was  to  speak  that  evening  at  a 
meeting  in  his  Church  Institute.  B[av- 
ing  listened  with  hospitable  attention 
to  a  description  of  the  difllculties  in  the 


way  of  converting  the  Mohammedan,  he 
was  now  describing  to  his  guest  a  new 
system  of  collection  which  he  had  in- 
augurated in  his  own  well-organized 
parish. 

The  missionary  heard  him  with  inter- 
est  and   pleasure,   for   the   speaker's 
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voice  was  well  modulated  and  agreea- 
ble to  listen  to,  and  if  his  face  ex- 
pressed rather  capability  than  a  keen 
intelligence,  If  the  well-formed  eyes 
were  a  little  self-assured  and  the 
mouth  a  little  hard,  yet  it  was  a  bright 
and  handsome  face  and  pleasant  to  look 
at.  Perhaps  the  words  "my  parish,*' 
"when  I  came  here,"  "if  I  may  say  so," 
recurred  a  little  too  often,  but  the  mis- 
sionary was  not  disposed  to  be  very 
critical  of  that,  for,  of  course,  everyone 
knew  what  a  remarkable  success  Mor- 
ris had  been  in  Boothby.  Only,  per- 
haps, because  he  felt  that  he  himself 
had  not  been  a  remarkable  success  in 
India,  and  because  he  was  an  old  man 
and  his  host  was  a  young  man,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes  became  a  little 
wistful  as  he  listened. 

The  door  opened  and  the  vicar's  wife 
came  in.  She  was  young,  and  looked 
younger  than  her  twenty- three  years, 
and  she  was  very  pretty — a  little  too 
pretty,  perhaps:  her  bush  of  dark  hair, 
her  wonderful  eyes,  and  her  bright 
color  had  suggested  to  her  husband's 
lady  admirers  the  comparison  with  a 
*'nlce  little  actress."  She  dressed  a 
little  too  prettily,  perhaps;  it  made  her 
look  rather  mindless,  said  the  mission- 
ary sewing  party,  to  which  the  Dorcas 
Sk)clety  replied:  "Well,  but  then  that's 
exactly  what  she  is,  poor  thing!" — 
"poor  thing"  being  a  recogfnized  euphe- 
mism for  "poor  man." 

George  Morris  had  many  natural  and 
professional  advantages.  He  had  passed 
from  elementary  school  to  grammar 
school,  from  grammar  school  to  the  uni- 
versity, from  the  university  to  the 
priesthood  with  a  conspicuous  success 
which  owed  as  much  to  moral  character 
and  to  perseverance  as  it  did  to  natural 
ability;  he  had  parents  of  humble  ori- 
gin, of  whom  be  was  not  ashamed,  and 
who  kept  discreetly  in  the  backgroond; 
he  had  acquired  good  manners  and  ad- 
dress; he  had  a  beautiful  voice,  an  im- 
pressive delivery,  and  the  happy  art  of 


saying  what  he  was  expected  to  say, 
which  is  the  secret  of  p<^ular  preach- 
ing; but  perhaps  his  crowning  minis- 
terial advantage  was  his  wife. 

Three  years  before  the  date  of  this 
story,  when  curate  in  the  suburban  par- 
ish of  Upper  Tootsbury,  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  pretty  daughter  of  one  of  the 
churchwardens:  In  love  with  a  flower- 
like face  and  starlike  eyes,  to  discover 
too  late  in  the  day  that  he  had  made 
an  irreparable  mistake.  For  though 
Phoebe  Bradfield  had  been  brought  up  in 
one  of  those  Christian  homes  which,  as 
he  often  declared,  are  the  bulwark  of 
our  nation;  though  her  father  was  an 
ideal  father  for  a  clergyman's  wife, 
a  man  who  was  religious  Almost  on  the 
Puritan  side  of  strictness,  who  spoke 
with  intelligence  and  fervor  wherever 
Christian  zeal  set  up  a  platform,  who 
read  family  prayers  twice  a  day,  and 
never  missed  attendance  at  church  or 
subscription  to  a  church  fund,  yet  his 
daughter  was  a  clerical  failure.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  of  married  life 
Morris  realized  that  his  wife  neither 
understood  nor  listened  to  his  sermons; 
that,  however  fond  of  him  she  might 
be,  his  professional  interests  were  as 
nothing  to  her;  and  that  her  own  en- 
thusiasms outside  himself  were  for 
pretty  frocks,  flowers,  canary  birds, 
and  Persian  cats  with  "lovely  bushy 
tails." 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  add 
a  halo  to  the  interest  he  inspired  it  was 
this  matrimonial  tragedy.  How 
bravely  he  bore  the  trouble!  How  for- 
bearing he  was  with  the  stupidity  and 
ineflSciency  which  must  so  deeply  try 
his  sensitive  nature!  How  chivalrous 
his  manner  to  her!  He  had  once  said 
to  Miss  Fritton,  the  foremost  of  his 
feminine  supporters,  "You  must  be  pa- 
tient with  my  little  wife."  How  ex- 
quisitely it  was  said!  When  be  spoke, 
in  moving  tones,  of  the  mistakes  and 
sorrows  which  were  as  "stepping-stones 
to  higher  things,"  how  well  ev^Tone 
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iLnew  that  he  mast  be  thinking  of  the 
little  woman  who  sat  Just  under  the 
pulpit,  gazing  dreamily  in  front  of  her 
from  under  the  shadow  of  a  hat  which 
was  just  a  little  too  large  and  a  little 
too  striking,  "not  listening  to  a  word, 
my  dear!"  To  a  young  clergyman  of 
personal  attractions  and  professional 
talent  there  is  always  the  danger  of  an 
eclipse  of  interest  in  the  very  gifts 
which  Inspire  it.  The  fates  had  deliv- 
ered (George  Morris  from  the  banality 
of  a  happy  marriage;  his  wife  did  not 
appreciate  him,  he  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  unhappy,  and  was  able 
to  remain,  therefore,  at  least  the  spirit- 
ual property  of  his  worshippers. 

He  was  not  unhappy;  he  was  much 
too  absorbed  In  his  professional  work 
to  be  that;  besides,  his  wife  was  un- 
commonly pretty  and  she  knew  how  to 
make  him  comfortable:  etlll,  he  liked  to 
think  he  was  unhappy,  and  that^he 
must  plunge  still  deeper  into  parish 
work  to  forget  his  disappointment. 
When  the  business  of  his  calling^  al- 
lowed him  to  see  his  wife,  the  effort 
to  be  patient  and  cheerfully  affection- 
ate— ^for  she  must  never  guess  hie  dis- 
appointment— proved  an  admirable 
moral  discipline.  Constantly  he  said 
to  himself:  ''Sometimes  I  think  I  am 
a  better,  stronger  man  for  this.*'  It 
was,  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  moral 
growth  the  effective  difference  between 
five  feet  ten  and  a  half  and  six  feet. 

"Well,  dearest,  and  I  hope  you've  got 
a  nice  tea  ready  for  Mr.  Townsend?" 
Pho&be  smiled  and  dimpled.  "You 
mustn't  put  on  too  big  a  hat  to-night, 
little  girl,  or  you'll  get  in  the  way  of  the 
lantern.  It's  pictures  to-night,  Phcebe; 
youni  like  that  won't  you?" 

Phoebe  pouted  and  dimpled  again, 
and  said  that  she  wasn't  going  to  be 
treated  like  a  baby. 

"Did  I  hear  a  baby's  voice  just  now?" 
asked  the  missionary  with  a  kindly 
smile.  He  was  a  little  hard  of  hear- 
ing. 


Phoebe  turned  scarlet  and  bit  her  lip 
and  said  "No";  and  her  husband  added 
with  easy  resignation:  "No,  we  have  no 
little  one;  but  we  don't  complain  of 
that,  do  we  dear? — we  have  so  many 
other  blessings." 

"Lots  and  lots,  haven't  we,  pussy- 
kins?"  And  she  picked  up  the  Persian 
kitten  and  buried  her  face  in  its  neck. 
"Oh,  Mr.  Townsend,  isn't  he  a  perfect 
angel?" 

II. 

Phoebe  Morris  did  not  like  meetings 
at  any  time,  but  on  the  whole  she  pre- 
ferred a  lantern  lecture  to  a  missionary 
meeting  unadorned,  not  because  of  the 
pictures,  but  because  it  was  dark.      If 
you  thought  about  something  else  no 
one  could  see  you  looking  inattentive; 
if  you  fell  asleep  you  could  do  so  with- 
out causing  a  scandal.      To-night  her 
thoughts  had  flown  back  three  years. 
The  missionary  had  said  that  English 
people  in  their  happy  Ohristiau  homes 
could  not  realize  what  heathenism  was. 
Phoebe  supposed  that  her  old  home  was 
a  happy  Christian  home.      She  thought 
of  the  long  days  at  home,  when  she  had 
left  school  and  was  "grown-up";  of  her 
weary,  preoccupied  mother;  of  her  fa- 
ther with   his  eager,  repressive  pres- 
ence; of  the  endless  talk  at  meals  about 
the  things  she  got  so  tired  of — ^parish 
funds,  parish  meetings,  parish  quarrels; 
discussions    about    people    who    were 
"sound"   or  "unsound,"  Christians   or 
"of  the  world."    How  well  she  knew 
those  sound  Christians!    How  she  se- 
cretly longed  to  know  those  mysterious 
unsound  people,  who  possibly  played  at 
bridge,  and  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
often,  alas,  to  the  "other  church."  but 
who   seemed   so  nice   and  looked  so 
pleasant    She    thought,    again,    of    a 
young   barrister   with   an   interesting 
face,  who  was  only  aeked  to  tennis 
once,  and  who  used  to  look  at  her  in 
church:  she  blushed  even  now  at  the 
castles  in  the  air  she  used  to  build 
about  him  during  the  prayers.      And 
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then  she  thought  of  that  other,  still 
more  Interesting  young  man,  the  new 
curate,  who  wae  asked  to  tennis  yery 
often,  and  who  opened  the  gate  of 
Paradise  for  her.  Oh,  if  only  George 
had  been  a  barrister  too,  or  a  business 
man,  life  would  have  lacked  only  one 
thing,  and  that  one  thing  would  not 
have  mattered  so  much  then,  for  you 
couldn*t  be  so  discontented  as  to  be  un- 
happy because  you  hadn't  a  child  if 
your  husband  were  not  a  clergyman, 
and  if  you  could  please  him;  if  he  were 
not  religious,  or  only  Just  a  little  bit 
Religion!  She  reflected,  what  a 
shadow,  what  a  difficulty  it  had  always 
been!  Supposing  there  weren't  such  a 
thing,  how  easy  life  would  be,  and  how 
much  less  lonely  it  would  be  being  mar- 
ried! Or  supposing,  again,  it  were  a 
thing  you  could  enjoy! 

Phoebe's  reflections  were  interrupted 
by  a  murmur  of  applause  from  the  au- 
dience as  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
'  Golden  Temple  of  Amritsar  was  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  The  8i>eaker  described 
the  courts,  the  tanks,  the  wonderful  in- 
terior. **Here,"  he  said,  "we  see  the 
people  going  in  and  out"  She  looked 
at  the  domes  and  the  minarets,  the  blue 
sky,  the  gay  crowds,  the  flowers,  the 
mystery  of  the  beauty  hidden  behind 
the  darkness  of  the  open  doors.  She 
thought  of  the  church  she  knew  so  well, 
the  church  she  attended  twice  every 
Sunday.  She  thought  of  the  iron  pil- 
lars of  chocolate-brown,  the  prim  pews 
upholstered  in  crimson  and  black;  the 
chancel  with  its  painting  of  drab  and 
red  picked  out  with  dingy  gold;  of  the 
severe  tables  of  the  Oommandments;  of 
the  huge,  frowning  pulpit  under  which 
she  sat  and  listened  to  the  sermons 
which  she  could  not  understand. 
"The  people  going  in  and  out  of  the 
tem^ile";  then  they  didn't  all  go  in  at 
once  and  have  to  stay  there  all  the 
time?  She  should  ask  the  missionary 
afterwards  if  people  in  Amritsar  ever 
became  Ohrlstians. 


"Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  one  of 
the  saddest  sights  in  India."  A  picture 
was  shown  of  a  wayside  shrine,  and  a 
woman  making  the  baby  in  her  arms 
offer  flowers  to  the  image  of  the  god. 
The  missionary  talked  about  the  god» 
and  told  how  childless  women  would 
make  offerings  to  the  monster  that  he 
might  hear  their  prayers.  Phoebe's 
eyes  flUed  suddenly.  Supposing,  she 
thought,  supposing  It  were  a  good  god 
and  not  a  monster,  and  supposing  he 
liked  such  offerings,  how  delightful  reli- 
gion would  be!  Supposing,  after  all, 
that  God  did  like  the  flowers?  The 
missionary  had  been  speaking  of  In- 
dia's teeming  millions:  there  couldn't 
be  teeming  millions  if  many  women 
asked  for  children  in  vain,  there- 
fore  .      But  Phoebe's  logic  became 

confused  at  this  point  and  she  was 
asle^  when  the  speaker  was  giving  a 
diffident  account  of  the  results  of  his 
own  labors  in  the  mission  fleld. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  she 
looked  pale,  and  was  silent  and  "dis- 
traite." While  her  husband  and  guest 
were  talking  she  rose  from  the  table  to 
fetch  the  kettle,  but  the  old  missionary 
was  before  her  with  a  bow  and  a 
amlle.  "Ck)me,  Mrs.  Morris,  we  are  noit 
Hindus,"  he  said.  "In  India,  of  course, 
it  would  only  be  thought  fitting  that 
you  should  wait  on  us." 

"I  suppose  It  would,"  said  Phcebe. 
She  dimpled,  but  the  dimple  faded  into 
thoughtfulness. 

"I  gather  that  the  higher  education 
of  w<Mnen  makes  little  appeal  to  the 
Hindu?"  remarked  George  Morris,  in 
what  Phoebe  called  his  "clever  voice." 

"Not  as  a  rule,  I  am  afraid,"  replied 
the  missionary.  "If  his  wife  is  good- 
looking,  amiable,  and  obedient,  he  asks 
nothing  more." 

The  two  men  talked  on,  but  Phcebe 
left  her  breakfast  almost  untouched, 
and  her  silence  suggested  so  much  more 
preoccupation  than  usual  that  even  her 
husband  became  aware  of  It 
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'Wliat  to  the  Uttle  wife  thinking  of 
BO  seriouBly?"  he  said  kindly.  '*She 
hasn't  got  another  cup  of  coffee,  has 
she?" 

She  flushed,  and  her  eyes  were  very 
bright  as  she  poured  out  the  coffee.  "I 
was  thinking  of  the  Hindus,"  she  said. 
Was  it  habitual  eecretiveness,  or  an  in- 
tuition that  the  ugly  old  man  with  the 
kind,  tired  eyes  had  read  her  thought 
and  seen  the  glint  of  tears,  that  made 
her  add:  "I  was  thinking  of  what 
Mr.  Townley  said  last  night  at  the 
meeting." 

'*Mr.  Tawnamd,  dear.  Yes,  and  what 
was  it?"  Morris  was  delighted;  if  only 
Phcebe  would  oftener  say  things  like 
thto! 

"It  was  about  that  picture  of  the 
woman  and  the  baby  putUng  flowers 
on  the  idol's  shrine.  Of  course,  the 
god  was  a  false  god" — ^the  pretty  brows 
were  severely  contracted — "but  if  she 
had  asked  for  something  and  had  got 
it,  then  could  the  real  God  have  heard 
and  have  been  pleased?" 

"  'He  to  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,'  " 
quoted  the  old  man  softly. 

Phoebe  was  much  too  well  brought  up 
not  to  recognize  a  text  at  once,  and 
she  felt  disappointed.  A  teat  never 
seemed  to  her  a  fair  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, for,  unless  you  were  clever,  it 
didn't  explain  in  the  least,  and  yet,  of 
course,  it  was  in  the  last  degree  im- 
proper find  irreverent  to  say  so.  "You 
mean  that  God  didn't  like  the  flowers." 
she  said  timidly. 

"No,"  said  the  missionary  gently.  "I 
didn't  mean  that  I  am  quite  sure  that 
God  respected  her  imperfect  service." 

"But  yet,  I  suppose" — the  plain, 
wrinkled  face  wa»  so  kind  and  under- 
standing tha/t  Phoebe  became  quite 
bold — *'yet,  I  suppose,  when  she  became 
a  Ghrtotian  she'd  have  to  leave  it  off?" 

"WeU,  I  think  when  her  faitb  be- 
came more  intelligent  she  would  flnd 
a  better  way  of  service." 

"Yes,  yes;  only  supposing  she  and  the 


baby  were  not  intelligent,  and  that 
when  they  became  Christians  they 
stayed  stupid,  then  would  God  mind 
if r 

"My  dear  little  Phoebe,"  interposed 
Greorge  in  hto  very  cleverest  voice, 
"who  ever  has  been  talking  Missionary 
Higher  Oritictom  to  you?" 

Morrto  possessed  what  to  often  the 
gift  of  those  who  lack  a  quick  and 
sympathetic  spiritual  eye,  he  had  an 
excellent  spiritual  nose.  He  would 
scent  out  an  opinion  antagontotic  to 
hto  own  while  it  was  yet  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  thought,  track  it  down  and 
throttle  it  with  a  name. 

"You  unkind  man!"  pouted  Phoebe. 
"No  one  has  been  talking  to  me;  of 
course  they  haven't  It  was  only  the 
picture.  But  I  daresay  it  was  stupid 
to  wonder  about  it" 

With  a  kind,  indulgent  smile  to  hto 
wife,  Morris  turned  to  the  missionary 
and  went  on  with  a  large  air:  "The 
whole  system  is  hopelessly  unspiritual 
and  foreign  to  any  real  conception  of 
religion,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  agree." 

"Yet  I  know  what  Mrs.  Morris 
means,"  said  the  old  man  quietly. 
"What  she  says  does  represent  a  real 
difficulty.  When  I  flrst  went  to  In- 
dia, twenty  years  ago,  I  felt  quite  as 
strongly  as  you  do,  and  in  a  sense  I 
think  the  same  still:  but  year  by  year 
one  became  more  impressed  by  the  dif- 
ferences of  race  and  temperament 
When  I  left  Indto  I  had  to  acknowledge 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  na- 
tive mind  and  character  that  I  could 
not  understand." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mto- 
sionary  had  ever  felt  the  question  quite 
such  a  difficult  one  as  he  did  at  that 
moment,  though  it  was  not  represented 
by  the  Hindu,  but  less  tangibly  by  thto 
pretty  little  woman  with  the  childlike 
face,  who,  having  been  dtomtosed  from 
the  discussion,  was  now  rubbing  her 
cheek  against  the  kitten's  head  and  tell- 
ing it  in  an  audible  whiQ>er  that  "he 
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mustn't  be  euch  a  dTeadful,  naughty, 
greedy  boy!'*  He  felt  as  annoyed  with 
her  husband  as  he  could  feel  with  such 
a  truly  excellent  young  fellow,  and 
vaguely  troubled  and  sorry  for  the  lit- 
tle wife.  Peitiaps  this  was  why,  when 
his  host  began  what  would  have  been 
an  eloquent  representation  of  the 
necessity  of  the  Hindu  becoming  as 
much  like  George  Morris  as  possible 
without  further  delay,  he  pulled  the 
kitten's  tail  and  made  inquiries  as  to 
its  pedigree. 

A  few  hours  later,  when  the  vicar 
was  granting  himself  a  few  moments' 
relaxation  between  the  labors  of  the 
morning  and  of  the  afternoon,  allow- 
ing his  wife  to  stroke  his  chin  with  her 
delicate  forefinger,  he  beamed  very 
kindly  upon  her  and  said:  "I  think  old 
l?owusend  was  rather  smitten  with  you, 
pussy-cat." 

"Was  he?"  brightly,  and  then  a  Ut- 
tle  pensively:  "He's  not  nearly  so 
clever  as  you,  of  course?" 

"You  foolish  chUd!  But  even  if  he 
were  not,  dear,  cleverness  isn't  every- 
thing." Then,  throwing  up  his  chin  out 
of  reach  of  the  finger,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  tease  him,  "An  excellent  old 
fellow,  'tiiough  I  didn't  gather  last 
night  that  he  had  done  much  out  there; 
and  one  can  understand  why.  Fancy 
admitting  at  the  end  of  twenty  years' 
work  among  the  natives — and  I  gather 
that  he  worked  among  them  in  the  most 
devoted  way — ^that  he  didn't  under- 
stand the  native  temi)erament!  Of 
course  he  was  a  failure.  Still,  a  worthy 
man,  a  good  old  soul!" 

"Yes,"  said  Phoebe,  "I  thought  he 
looked  very  good  and  kind."  Then, 
aware  that  her  husband  did  not  quite 
approve  of  him,  she  added:  "But  I  do 
wish  he  hadn't  that  wart  on  his  fore- 
head." 

*'Oome,  come,  little  one,"  In  a  tone  of 
gentle  rebuke,  "even  pussy-cats  mustn't 
be  small-minded." 

As  Phoebe  tried  to  say  her  praysirs 


that  night  she  found  herself  repeating 
"If  his  wife  is  good  looking,  and  amia- 
ble, and  obedient,  he  asks  for  nothing 
more."  Oh  happy,  happy  state!  she 
sighed;  and  if  George  were  a  heathen 
and  knew  no  better  he  would  ask  noth- 
ing more.  But  he  was  not  a  heathen 
— ^how  very  wrong  to  wish  that  he 
^^earel — ^and  being  a  Christian  he  asked 
a  great  deal  more.  He  didn't  ask  out 
loud;  he  was  much  too  kind  for  that; 
but  she  knew.  Just  as  well  as  if  he  had 
told  her  so,  that  he  was  always  wish- 
ing that  she  were  different:  more  intel- 
ligent, more  like  other  clergymen's 
wives,  more  religious,  more  suitable. 
If  only  she  could  be  really  religious! 
George  was  pleased  because  she  was 
pretty;  but,  after  all,  she  might  lose  her 
looks.  If  only  religion  were  less  diffi- 
cult, more  mixed  up  with  beautiful 
things,  less  far  off  and  cold!  It  was 
not  as  if  George  would  be  exacting,  she 
was  quite  sure  of  that;  if  she  could  only 
learn  to  love  God  enough  to  like  going 
to  church  and  enjoy  his  sermons  and 
say  appropriate  things  she  knew  he 
would  be  satisfied. 

III. 

A  few  days  later  Phoebe  was  sitting 
in  the  parlor  at  the  back  of  Mrs. 
Jones's  shop.  Her  eyes  were  bright 
with  excitement  and  desire,  her  hands 
were  clasped  nervously  in  her  lap. 

"And  would  you  really  part  with  It 
for  fifteen  shillings,  Mrs.  Jones?" 

"Well,  M'm,  you  see  I've  such  a  lot 
of  things  and  so  little  place  to  put  'em 
in." 

Mrs.  Jones  gave  the  treasure  coveted 
by  the  vicar's  wife  a  flick  with  a  duster. 
It  was  a  Russian  Ikon,  a  good  deal 
the  worse  for  neglect,  the  gold  tar- 
nished, the  picture  almost  obliterated. 

"And  where  did  you  say  it  came 
from?" 

"WeU,  I  don't  rightly  know,  but  it 
was  from  some  'eathen  land.  The  man 
as  gave  It  to  my  poor  son  in  part  pay- 
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Dient  of  a  debt,  he  was  a  great  trav- 
eller. It  aeema  as  they  burned  lamps 
or  candles  before  the  plctore,  thinking 
It  *nd  please  their  god,  I  s'pose.  You 
can  see  where  the  smoke's  blackened 
the  picture.  Queer  folk,  them  *eathen. 
I  know  a  deal  about  the  *eathen.  I've 
had  a  box  for  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  nigh  uiK>n  nine  years.  You 
see,  M'm,  I'm  a  Baptist,  as  you  may 
say,  but  I'm  not  narrow-minded;  as  I 
often  tells  my  daughter  as  keeps  com- 
pany with  a  young  man  as  Is  a  Cath'lic, 
'  all  roads  lead  to  'eaven.' " 

**Then  I'll  have  the  Image,  Mrs. 
Jones.  Oh  no!  I  can  carry  It  quite 
well  myself.  I  couldn't  think  of  troub- 
ling you  to  send  your  boy  to  the  vicar- 
age with  It" 

Phcebe  left  the  shop  In  a' tremor  of 
happy  excitement:  the  parcel  under  her 
arm  might  have  been  a  private  k^  to 
the  gate  of  heaven.  She  would  buy 
some  little  candles — a  lamp  would  be 
tiresome— and  she  would  fix  some  can- 
dle-cUps  on  to  the  ledge  under  the  pic- 
ture and  paint  them  gold.  How  pretty 
It  would  look,  and  how  neatly  she 
would  do  It!  Her  clever  little  fingers 
Itched  to  begin  the  task.  Only  when 
she  got  Into  the  tram  and  found  one  of 
the  sidesmen  of  St.  Anne's  sitting  op- 
posite to  her,  and  when  a  bright  comer 
of  the  Image  forced  Itself  through  the 
brown  paper,  did  a  sudden  sense  of 
guUt  possess  Phoebe.  But  as  she  en- 
tered the  vicarage  hall  she  heard  voices 
In  the  study.  She  crept  softly  up  to 
the  first  turn  on  the  stairs  and  paused 
to  listen;  and  as  she  listened  her  pretty 
Ups  tightened  and  she  squeezed  her 
treasure  In  her  arms  with  a  strange  Joy 
of  Justification. 

The  study  door  opened,  and  a  rather 
effusive  feminine  voice  said:  "Oh,  I'm 
quite  sure  you'll  get  your  own  way  in 
the  end.  You  mmt.  I  do  so  utterly 
understand  all  you  feel  about  it  And 
dear  Mrs.  Morris  is  not  at  home?  I 
am  90  Sony." 


While    good-ibyes    were    being    ex 
changed  at  the  front  door  Phcebe  stole 
out  of  the  shadow  and  went  softly  up- 
stairs   and    shut    her    bedroom    door 
quietly  behind  her. 

"If  we  were  Hindus,"  she  said,  as 
she  dashed  some  tears  away,  *if  we 
were  heathens,  I  daresay  Miss  Frltton 
would  be  his  wife  as  w^  as  me;  but 
I  shouldn't  mind  that  so  much,  for 
there'd'be  no  parish  then,  and  no  ser- 
mons; so  there'd  be  no  use  for  her  be- 
ing clever.  She'd  Just  have  to  sit  at 
home,  and  she's  l;>lain,  and  he'd  find  out 
that  she's  got  a  bad  temper,  and  he'd 
love  me  best  Oh,  he'd  love  me  the 
best!" 

Then  she  dried  her  eyes  carefully;  she 
felt  ashamed  of  her  tears;  to  cry  almost 
looked  as  If  she  were  Jealous.  She 
would  put  on  'the  pretty  new  blouse  her 
husband  Uked,  and  go  down  and  make 
his  tea,  and  tell  him  that  she  was  so 
sorry  to  have  been  out  when  Miss  Frit- 
ton  came.  And  she  put  the  ikon  away 
In  the  wardrobe. 

When  his  wife  slipped  off  very  early 
to  bed,  Morris  did  not  realise  that  it 
was  earlier  than  usual,  for  when  he 
came  in  from  his  meeting  he  burled 
himself  In  a  book.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  liked  to  keep  abreast  with  contempo- 
rary thought;  and  if  the  thought  of  the 
book  was  not  quite  contemporary,  if  it 
was  merely  an  echo  of  the  reader's  own 
opinions,  it  was  not  the  less  acceptable 
for  that 

George  Morris  had  the  sort  of  mind 
to  which  everything  is  explicable  and 
clear,  where  no  idea  transcends  expres- 
sion and  formula.  Half-llghtB,  dim  ap- 
prehensions of  a  truth  did  not  exist  for 
him.  If  he  preached  on  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  it  was  only  to  explain 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no 
mystery  about  it 

He  professed  every  sympathy  with 
the  honest  doubter;  but  the  charity 
was  an  easy  one  because,  having  once 
made    his    acquaintance,    the    honest 
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doubter  must  cease  to  exist  When 
once  the  truths  of  religion  had  been 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  simple  diagram 
on  a  blackboard  or  with  equal  lucidity 
in  a  sermon,  doubt,  if  it  persisted,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  madness. 

And  as  you  could  not  doubt  and  be 
honest,  so,  if  George  Morris's  ideas  of 
ritual  or  interpretation  did  not  satisfy 
you,  you  could  not  be  really  spiritually 
minded.  There  must  be  no  yearnings 
for  what  he  was  not  prepared  to  sup- 
ply; and  where  emotion  put  out  a  hand 
a  supply  was  very  rarely  forthcoming. 
Religion  wore  no  veils  for  him  and 
Life  presented  no  problem  and  held  no 
secret.  A  mountain  was  merely  a 
thing  to  climb  or  photograph;  a  sunset 
to  suggest  a  simile  for  his  next  sermon; 
and  if  Death  stood  in  the  midst  of  his 
parish  and  cried  aloud  of  the  mystery 
of  things  and  the  tears  of  things,  it 
spoke  to  him  only  of  the  comfort  and 
edification  that  his  professional  visits 
had  afforded  the  deceased. 

His  wife  had  gone  upstairs  and  softly 
locked  her  bedroom  door.  When  she 
had  undressed,  and  after  she  had  pol- 
ished it  until  it  shone  again,  she  held 
the  ikon  from  her  nnd  gazed  at  it. 
What  strange  god  was  represented  in 
that  defaced  picture?  She  wondered 
if  it  could  be  some  dreadful  monster 
such  as  the  missionary  had  talked 
abou(t  But  she  decide<l  to  put  this 
thought  aside;  for  she  was  not  going 
to  pray  to  a  false  gw\;  she  was  only 
going  to  light  candles  and  make  an  of- 
fering of  flowers.  Just  in  case  the  real 
Gk>d  should  be  pleased  and  listen  to  her 
prayers,  and  just  in  case  it  should 
make  religion  easy.  If  a  misgiving  as- 
sailed her  as  she  thought  of  her  hus- 
band downstairs,  she  argued  with  her- 
self that  wben  religion  had  once  be- 
come easy  she  could  put  the  image 
away  and  use  the  rest  of  the  candles 
for  a  Ohristmas  tree. 

But  when  the  ikon  was  placed  upon 
a  table  in^he  comer,  when  the  gas  was 


turned  low  and  the  candles  were  lit, 
and  a  little  vase  of  flowers  was  on  the 
ledge,  between  the  candles,  misgivings 
melted  into  wonder  and  delight.  How 
strange,  how  beautiful  it  was!  The 
dim  gold,  the  mysterious  picture,  the 
little  flames  of  the  candles,  so  steady 
and  solemn,  and  the  flowers  like  an- 
gels' faces.  But  Phoebe  did  not  see 
the  loveliest  thing  there:  the  slender, 
wliite-robed  flgure  of  the  worshipper, 
the  cloud  of  dark  hair  falling  upon  her 
shoulders  and  framing  the  innocent 
face,  the  shining  eyes  full  of  rapture 
and  awe,  with  the  light  of  religion  in 
them  for  the  flrst  time. 

But  as  she  knelt  before  the  image  the 
mystery  and  the  rapture  of  mystery 
faded  into  human  longing,  and  touching 
the  shrine  with  her  warm  young  hands, 
her  head  laid  upon  her  outstretched 
arms,  "I'U  do  without  the  child,"  she 
whispered.  "I  won't  ask  for  that,  if 
I  may  please  him  better;  if  he  may 
love  me  always." 

IV. 

There  was  silence  in  the  vicarage, 
and  a  shadow:  the  shadow  that  falls  on 
u  house  when  the  doctor  is  saying  "Oh, 
we  must  not  take  a  hopeless  view  of 
the  case":  the  silence  that  cries  aloud 
in  the  efforts  of  the  cheerful  talk  of 
people  who  look  fuvtively  at  the  book 
or  the  needlework  on  the  table  and 
wonder  if  the  others  realize  that  it  will 
never  be  taken  up  again. 

Little  Mrs.  Morris  had  had  a  cold;  a 
few  days  ago  pneumonia  was  declared, 
and  now  the  chances  of  her  recovery 
were  very  slender. 

George  Morris  was  very  unhappy. 
Though  he  knew  that  his  parishioners 
were  saying  what  a  devoted  husband 
he  was,  yet  the  thought  brought  htm 
no  consolation.  He  was  as  unhappy 
as  his  own  sense  of  propriety  and  really 
affectionate  heart  could  have  demanded 
bim  to  be,  and  there  was  not  a  touch 
of  self-congratulation  in  his  grief.    For 
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over  and  above  the  actual  sorrow  he 
was  troubled.  When  he  tried  to  go  on 
with  a  sermon  he  had  begun  before  his 
wife  was  taken  ill — and  he  must  do 
something — ^when  he  seated  himself  at 
his  desk  and  drew  in  his  chair  his  eye 
would  fall  on  a  photograph  of  the  girl 
whose  heart  he  had  won,  which  had 
been  taken  just  before  their  marriage, 
and  It  would  strike  him  that  the  Phcebe 
in  the  photograph  had  a  happier  face 
than  the  Phoebe  he  had  seen  dusting 
his  books  in  that  very  room  a  week 
ago:  or  if  he  put  that  disquieting 
thought  resolutely  on  one  side  and  took 
up  his  Bible  and  opened  his  commen- 
tary all  his  interest  in  an  exact  render- 
ing of  Bt.  Paul's  meaning  in  a  difficult 
passage  would  be  put  to  flight  by  a 
sudden  consciousness  that  for  the  last 
six  months,  for  the  last  year,  the  girl 
who  was  lying  upstairs  had  led  a  very 
lonely  life. 

He  was  roused  from  restless  pacing 
about  his  study  by  the  entrance  of  the 
nurse,  who  said  that  Mrs.  Morris  was 
asking  for  him  and  was  quite  herself, 
and  with  tender  alacrity  he  followed 
her  upstairs  to  the  sickroom. 

PhGPbe*s  hair  was  wild  about  her 
forehead,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  as 
stars.  When  they  were  alone  she  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  gazing  upon  her 
husband  with  an  exjpression  that  was 
«oIemn  and  a  little  frightened — those 
beautiful  eyes  of  hers  had  never 
seemed  to  him  so  tragically  childlike 
as  they  did  then,  as  they  looked  up  at 
hlra  from  under  the  shadow  of  Death's 
wing. 

"I  have  something  to  tell  you, 
George,"  she  said;  the  pretty  little 
voice  was  low  and  breathless.  "I  talk 
nonsense  sometimes,  I  know,  and  don*t 
know  what  I  am  saying,  but  this  is 
quite  true.  I  have  been  very  wicked 
for  three  months.  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  I  have  done.  ...  I  have  never 
been  religious.  I  got  very  tired  of  it  at 
home.    I  oughtn't  to  have  married  you; 


but  I  loved  you  so,  and  I  thought  that 
perhaps  I  should  get  to  like  going  to 
church  more  when  you  were  always 
there.  But  when  the  little  baby  died, 
God  seemed  to  go  farther  away;  and 
Mrs.  Parker  sat  just  in  front  of  me  in 
church  with  her  little  boy  ...  he 
was  so  tiny  to  bring,  she'd  no  business 
to  do  it  .  .  .  and  I  used  to  think 
how  I'd  have  dressed  my  child;  but  he 
shouldn't  have  had  a  stitch  of  machine 
in  his  smock  and  smaller  pearl  buttons 
at  the  back.  And  I  got  to  hate  going 
to  church,  and  religion  was  so  difficult 
And  then  there  was  the  missionary 
meeting  and  the  lantern  slides.  There 
was  one—oh,  you  must  remember  it — 
it  was  called  "the  saddest  sight  in  In- 
dia"; there  was  a  shrine  and  a  mother 
and  a  baby  putting  flowers  on  to  an 
image.  And  I  wished  I  could  do  some- 
thing like  that.  And  I  saw  a  painted 
wooden  picture  with  gold  on  it  in  a 
shop,  and  I  bought  it,  and  I  took  it 
home  and  hid  it  in  my  bedroom.  And 
I  lit  candles  and  put  flowers  before  it. 
and  it  was  very  wonderful,  and  I  said 
my  prayers  and  God  seemed  nearer 
than  He  used  to  be.  But  I  know  it 
must  have  been  a  false  god,  and  that 
all  the  time  I  was  a  heathen.  And  if  I 
heard  you  coming  upstairs  I  used  to 
blow  the  candles  out  and  hide  the 
image  away.  I  know  it  was  very 
wrong;  but,  you  see  I  wanted  so  much 
to  be  religions,  because  I  knew  you 
were  disappointed  that  I  was  only 
pretty;  and  indeed  I  meant  to  leave  it 
off  when  I  had  got  to  like  going  to 
church  and  could  understand  your  ser- 
mons. .  .  .  And  if  I  die  I  want  you 
to  marry  someone  else— someone  who 
could  talk  to  you  about  the  sermon  and 
speak  at  mothers'  meetings.  I  don't 
mind  who  it  is.  .  .  .  Oh,  don't  cry, 
George.  I'm  so  sorry  I've  been  a 
heathen,  but  it  can't  be  helped  now; 
and  if  I  get  better  I'll  put  it  away  In 
the  box-room. ....  And,  dear,  I  said 
that  I  didn't  want  to  be  prayed  for  in 
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church;  it  always  sounds  as  if  someone 
was  going  to  die;  but  if  you  think  it 
would  look  odd»  as  I*m  a  clergyman's 
wife,  I  don't  mind.  I  daresay  it's  silly 
of  me  to  be  frightened  about  it.  And 
now  kiss  me,  and  say  you  forgive  me, 
and  I'll  go  to  sleep." 

I^hosbe  slept  off  and  on  all  through 
the  afternoon,  and  Morris  began  to  in- 
dulge a  hope  that  she  might  pull 
through  after  all.  But  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  he  sat  miser- 
able and  exhausted  by  the  fire  down- 
stairs, the  nurse  came  to  him. 

**She'8  delirious  again,"  she  said,  ''and 
keeps  talking  about  some  candles  she 
wants  lighted.  She  says  she  wants 
you  to  bring  the  taper  they  light  the 
gas  with.  Perhaps  it  would  quiet  her." 
When  he  entered  the  sick-room  with 
the  long  taper  in  his  hand,  it  seemed  a 
lovely  ghost  with  wild  eyes  and  queru- 
lous rose-leaf  mouth  that  beckoned  him 
to  her  side.  "I  thought  you  would 
never  come,"  she  said,  in  eager,  breath- 
less tones.  "Take  it  out  of  the  cup- 
board; it's  behind  my  muslin  dress.  1 
must  light  the  candles,  for  I'm  going 
to  die,  and  I  want  God  to  come  near  me 
Just  for  the  last  time." 

As  if  he  were  moving  in  some  awful 
nightmare  he  unlocked  the  wardrobe 
and  lifted  out  the  ikon,  and  brought  it 
to  the  girl. 

"No,  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
please,  where  I  can  look  at  it  Qet 
jrour  photograph,  the  one  before  we 
were  married— it's  in  my  handkerchief 
case  in  the  little  drawer  nearest  the 
window — and  put  these  flowers  on  the 
ledge  under  the  picture." 

Her  bidding  was  done  with  a  trem- 
bling and  tender  obedience.  The  ikon 
was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the 
photograph  was  put  on  the  ledge,  and 
the  still  white  narcissus  and  lily  of  the 
valley  stood  before  the  shrine,  and 
George  Morris  watched   her  eyes  fill 
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with  pleasure  and  excitement  and  with 
a  gleam  of  childlike  myeteriousness. 

"Now  light  the  long  taper  quick,  and 
lift  me  up,  and  let  me  light  the  can- 
dles." And  he  lifted  her  up  and  gave* 
her  the  taper,  but  her  hand  was  much 
too  weak  to  hold  it  "IJght  them  for 
me,"  she  said;  and  he  took  the  taper 
from  her  and  lit  the  candles  one  by  one. 
"Now  say  a  prayer,"  she  whispered^ 
"and  then  we  shall  see." 

With  her  hand  in  his,  and  with  hla 
eyes  fixed  on  a  brilliant  mist  in  front 
of  him,  he  faltered  forth  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

There  was  silence:  a  silence  which 
seemed  to  brood  over  them  with  bowed 
head  and  folded  wings. 

"George!"  in  a  broken  whisper; 
"there  is  someone  coming;  there  Is 
really  someone.  Is  it  my  God  who  has 
come  for  the  flowers?"  Then  with  a 
fluttering  cry:  "But  it's  dark:  it's  all 
dark!  Oh,  why  have  you  put  my  can- 
dles out?" 

V. 
The  vicarage  was  full  of  the  bustle 
which  follows  upon  death:  feet  coming 
and  going,  subdued  voices,  rings  at  the 
bell;  and  through  everything  the 
weary,  faint  odor  of  lilies  and  moss. 
But  George  Morris  was  only  conscious 
of  these  things  as  of  something  unholy, 
unnecessary  and  unsuitable,  but  far 
away.  For  the  first  time  for  many 
years  he  was  tlilnking  deeply;  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  himself,  and  what  was  more,  he 
knew  that  it  was  the  first  time.  Across 
his  complacent  soul  there  had  fiashed 
the  light  of  a  misgiving:  Death  had 
made  him  pause  and  wonder. 

In  his  study,  with  the  door  locked,  he 
stood  with  the  "heathen  image"  in  his 
hands  and  looked  at  it  by  the  light  of 
day;  and  beneath  the  use  of  years  and 
the  neglect  of  years,  througtf  the  tar- 
nished gold  and  the  defaced  color,  he 
saw  the  Christ 
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We  live  In  an  age  of  wonders.  New 
discoveries  are  belDg  announced  dally, 
usually  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  latest  Is  not  tbe  least 
remarkable.  Some  Americans  have 
actually  found  out  that  American  man- 
ners need  Improvement.  The  discov- 
ery applies  only  to  tbe  manners  of  the 
male  sex:  since  It  Is  a  national  super- 
stition that  the  American  woman  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  perfect  and 
none  of  her  countrymen  would  venture 
to  hint  a  doubt  on  the  subject  in  pub- 
lic. In  private  they  do — sometimes; 
but  that  is  another  story.  According 
to  the  popular  convention  America  is 
the  land  of  chivalry,  where  Woman, 
old  or  young,  lU-favored  or  beautiful,  is 
protected  from  Insult  or  even  discour- 
tesy as  she  is  not  in  the  effete  countries 
of  Europe.  Like  the  Queen  of  France, 
In  Burke's  famous  apostrophe,  she  is 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  deli- 
cate and  respectful  homage,  so  that 
"ten  thousand  swords  would  leap  from 
their  scabbards,"  or  ten  thousand  re- 
volvers from  hip-pockets,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  affront  to  her  majestic 
purity.  And  the  poor  working-girl  is 
treated  with  the  politeness  and  con- 
sideration not  always  shown  to  high- 
born dames  in  less  favored  lands. 

That  Is  the  convention.  It  does  not 
quite  correspond  to  the  facts.  Mr. 
Stafford^  '*a  St  Louis  millionaire,''  has 
found  that  out  and  published  his  dis- 
covery. Most  people  who  have  been 
about  In  American  cities  and  kept  their 
eyes  open  must  have  made  it  for  them- 
selves. In  the  "rush  hour"  at  the  un- 
dergi'ound  and  elevated  railway-sta- 
tions, in  the  swarming  turmoil  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  in  the  crowded  ferry- 
boats, above  all  in  the  brutal  struggle 
for  sitting  or  standing  or  hanging  room 
in  the  street  cars  women  take  their 
ohnuces  with  the  men  and  fare  as  they 
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do.  They  expect — or  at  any  rate  re- 
ceive—no consideration  on  the  ground 
of  their  sex.  Like  their  male  compan- 
ions and  competitors  they  push  and 
Jostle  and  use  their  heels  and  elbows. 
If  they  can  get  a  seat  by  force  or 
fraud,  so  to  speak,  they  take  it;  if  not, 
they  cling  to  straps  or  perch  unstead- 
ily on  the  platforms  of  the  cars  wedged 
in  amid  the  throng.  We  are  tending 
that  way  ourselves,  thanks  to  our  adop- 
tion of  the  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
American  metliods  of  construction  and 
arrangement  on  our  local  railways  and 
tramways.  But  here  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  is  not  yet  quite  established.  A 
gentleman  or  a  working-man  will  of- 
ten give  up  his  seat  to  a  woman.  Id 
chivalrous  Chicago,  in  luxurious  New 
York,  even  in  high-toned  Boston,  it 
would  seldom  occur  to  him  to  perform 
that  little  act  of  courteous  self-sacri- 
fice. This  has  shocked  the  St.  Louis 
millionaire,  who  has  devised  appro- 
priate means  for  putting  it  right  In 
America  you  practise  virtue  in  a  club 
or  association,  and  remind  yourself 
that  yon  are  doing  so  by  wearing  a  dis- 
tinctive button.  There  must  be  many 
good  young  men  in  the  land  of  free- 
dom who  break  out  in  an  "eruption  of 
buttons,'*  like  Dickens'  page-boy.  They 
wear  one  button  to  signify  that  they 
do  not  take  alcoholic  liquors,  another 
to  show  that  they  avoid  tobacco,  a  third 
to  remind  them  that  they  belong  t6  a' 
"Smile  Club"  and  must  not  give  way 
to  depression;  and  so  on.  Mr.  Stafford, 
the  St.  Louis  gentleman,  proposes  to 
add  another  adornment  to  this  haber- 
dasher's shop.  There  is  to  be  a  League 
of  Politeness,  the  member  whereof  vrill 
wear  n  large  blue  button  suitably  in- 
scribed, his  test  of  enrolment  being  ft 
pledge  that  he  will  "see  that  women 
are  seated  before  men.'*  Thus  the  6iti- 
tresHCfl  and  wearied  female  entering  k 
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public  conveyance  will  only  need  to 
glance  round  at  the  nearest  sitting 
blue-button-holder,  and  she  will  find 
herself,  in  the  police-court  report- 
er's phrase  '^accommodated  with  a 
seat."  She  ought  to  reply  with  a 
Shakespearean  formula:  "For  this  re- 
lief much  thanks."  It  is  far  from 
certain  that  she  will;  the  American 
woman  too  often  accepts  attentions 
from  the  other  sex  and  does  not  even 
trouble  to  acknowledge  them.  So  la- 
dies will  be  provided  with  a  white  but- 
ton which  will  bear  the  legend.  "Thank 
you,"  by  way  both  of  reminder  and  of 
reward  to  the  knights  of  the  cerulean 
badge.  From  which  it  would  appear 
that  "casual"  manners  are  not  confined 
to  the  Transatlantic  male.  The  de- 
meanor of  the  divine  American  woman 
also  leaves  something  to  be  desired  at 
times.  Those  who  have  made  her 
acquaintance  in  European  hotels — ^have 
seen  her  scolding  servants,  badgering 
oflicials,  bullying  tradesmen,  and 
■creaming  down  conversation  In  pub- 
lic places,  which  things  she  does  too 
often — may  have  their  doubts  as  to  her 
emollient  influence  at  home. 

The  fact  is  that  Woman — even  Amer- 
ican Woman— cannot  have  It  both 
ways,  as  some  New  Yorkers  who  ob- 
ject to  the  blue  button  from  St  Louis 
have  already  pointed  out.  The  equal- 
ity of  the  sexes  is  more  clearly  recog- 
nized in  practice  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
"Where  thou  goest,"  the  American 
woman  says  to  the  male  of  her  spe- 
cies, "I  go";  and  In  effect  she  does.  No 
avenues  are  closed  to  her  on  the 
ground  of  sex;  she  may  hustle  with  the 
men  in  almost  any  sphere  of  activity, 
except  politics,  which  oddly  enough  she 
hardly  touches.  In  business  she  has  a 
fair  field,  and  she  pushes  her  way  in 
everywhere,  from  the  clerk's  desk  to 
the  general-manager*s  oflice,  often 
thrusting  out  her  masculine  competi- 
tors in  the  process;  and  in  the  struggle 


for  success  she  is  Just  as  energetic  and 
Just  as  remorseless  as  they  are,  and 
quite  as  formidably  egotistical.      Ck>n- 
fronted  with  thia  side  of  the  feminine 
character,  man  is  apt  to  exhibit  the 
angles  of  his  own.    He  finds  it  hard  to 
be  deferential  and  respectful  towards  a 
being  who  is  neither  his  charmer  nor 
his  helpmate,  but  his  assiduous  rival, 
busily  seeking  an  opportunity  to  push 
him  from  his  stool  if  she  wishes  to  oc- 
cupy it  herself.       He  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  keep  the  goddess  on  her 
pedestal  when  she  is  so  actively  en- 
gaged in  knocking   him   off  his   own. 
The  participation  of  the  two  sexes  in 
commerce,  industry,  and  financial  en- 
terprise may  lead  to  a  rough  oamara- 
cfcrte,  but  hardly  to  a  protective  chiv- 
alry.   Men  treat  women  as  they  treat 
one  another,  and  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  make  social  concessions  to 
persons  apparently  so  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.      But  women  are 
still  feminine  enough  to  be  Inconsist- 
ent; and  so  while  demanding  and  ob- 
taining all  the  rights  of  equality  they 
expect    to    receive    those    attentions 
which  derive  their  whole  meaning  from 
a  condition  of  Inequality.    If  there  Is 
no  stronger  sex  and  no  weaker,  a  gen- 
erous forbearance  seems  out  of  place 
on  either  side.      The  store  clerk,  who 
has  Just  lost  a  post  because  a  woman 
has  got  it,  may  well  feel  unwilling  to 
surrender  his  seat  in  the  tramcar  to 
one  of  his  mercilessly  successful  rivals. 
In  the  universal  struggle  and  drive  of 
American  life,  men  and  women  scram- 
bling together  in  the  dust  for  what  they 
can  get,  the  fine  fiowers  of  urbanity 
and  cultured  politeness  do  not  come  to 
blossom. 

We  need  not  be  Pharisaical  about  it. 
Our  own  manners  are  not  so  perfect  that 
we  can  afford  to  be  too  scornful  about 
those  of  our  kinsfolk.  Probably  there 
is  more  true  courtesy,  in  spite  of  a  cer- 
tain bluntness  of  outward  bearing  and 
a  crude  plainness  of  speech,  among  the 
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working-classes  in  England  than  there 
is  in  America  and  in  most  other  coun- 
tries. They  have  not  the  sunny  de- 
meanor of  the  Southeim  peoples,  nor 
their  readiness  to  make  themselves 
agreeable  by  pleasant  words  and  small 
acts  of  civility  that  cost  no  trouble. 
But  for  true  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, especially  where  women  and  chil- 
dren are  concerned,  it  would  be  hard 
to  beat  the  proletariat  of  the  English 
manufacturing  districts  and  Scotland. 
The  failure  Ih  rather  in  the  higher 
grades  of  society.  Our  "smart  set" 
has  no  occasion  to  sneer  at  American 
manners.  The  etiquette  of  the  Court 
and  salon  has  given  place  to  that  of 

The  Ootlook. 


the  restaurant  and  the  race  course. 
There  is  a  slangy,  free-and-easy  tone 
which  is  an  undignified  substitute  for 
that  quiet  formality  which  foreigners 
observed  in  English  society  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  This  is  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  Intercourse  between 
men  and  women.  The  modern  young 
man  about  town  treats  the  ladies  of  his 
circle  with  the  same  casual  freedom  as 
his  own  male  *'pa]s."  And  as  fashions 
filter  downwards  fast,  a  similar  rough- 
ness of  demeanor  in  their  behavior  to 
the  other  sex  is  extending  to  the  youth 
of  the  middle-classes.  We  may  need 
the  blue  button  in  England  soon  if 
matters  do  not  improve. 


THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  CARL  SCHURZ. 


These  recollections  of  a  man  who, 
born  of  a  peasant  family  at  Liblar, 
near  Ck)logne,  rose  to  be  an  American 
Secretary  of  State,  are  uiideniably  in- 
teresting, but  they  by  no  means  escape 
the  fault  of  prolixity.  Gifted  with  a 
prodigious  memory  and  possessed  of  a 
sententious  turn  of  mind,  Carl  Schurz 
spares  us  nothing.  His  reflections  on 
first  hearing  Wagner's  music  are  com- 
monplace, but  they  occupy  several 
Iiages;  and  his  political  disquisitions  are 
dreary.  Still,  he  gives  his  readers  a 
good  thing  and  an  important  thing, 
'  though  too  much  of  it.  The  most  pleas- 
ant of  his  three  large  volumes,  on  the 
whole,  is  the  first,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  his  boyhood  under  the  shadow 
of  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Counts 
Wolf  Mettemich,  his  student  days  at 
Bonn,  and  the  outbreak  and  subsidence 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1845. 
We  admire  the  resource  of  the 
prompter  of  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  who,  when  the  gun  of  the  hero- 
ine in  "The  Bandit  Bride'*  missed  fire 

•  ••The  Bemlniaoenoas  of  Csrl  Sehnn,"  1828- 
1889.   8  vols.    Illastrated.    (John  Murray.) 


as  she  was  about  to  shoot  the  villain, 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  stage-whisper: 
"Bang  him  on  the  head  with  the  butt; 
bang  him  quick!'*  But  the  uncontrolla- 
ble laughter  of  the  audience  gave  Carl 
Schurz,  aged  about  nine,  his  first  dis- 
illusionment 

More  serious  disappointments  were 
in  store  for  him  when,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  burst  into  involuntary  ora- 
tory, and  became  a  personage  In  revo- 
lutionary Germany.  Not  long  after 
the  beginning  of  strife,  he  came  into 
contact  with  Karl  Marx:— 

The  somewhat  thick-set  man,  with 
broad  forehead,  very  black  hair  and 
beard  and  dark  sparkling  eyes,  at  once 
attracted  general  attention.  He  en- 
Joyed  the  reputation  of  having  acquired 
great  learning,  and  as  I  knew  very 
Uttie  of  his  discoveries  and  theories,  I 
was  all  the  more  eager  to  gather  words 
of  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  the  famous 
man.  This  expectation  was  disap- 
pointed in  a  peculiar  way.  Marx*s  ut- 
terances were  Indeed  full  of  meaning, 
logical  and  clear,  but  I  have  never  seen 
a  man  whose  bearing  was  so  provoking 
and  intolerable.      To  no  opinion  which 
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differed  from  his  own  did  he  accord  the 
honor  of  even  condescending  considera- 
tion. 

In  his  deliberate  way,  Carl  Schurz 
paints  an  attractive  picture  of  Young 
Germany,  with  its  idealism,  its  mag- 
nificent comradeship,  and  its  military 
inefficiency.  The  inevitable  Pole  came 
forward  to  organize  the  volunteers  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  Schurz  describes 
with  some  humor  Crjdaeral  Sznayde,  '*a 
stout  and  ponderous  old  gentleman 
who  looked  as  if  he  preferred  to  wield 
fork  and  knife  rather  than  the  sword." 
He  tells  his  own  exploits  modestly, 
though  they  included  a  plucky  escape 
from  Uastatt;  and,  after  a  stay  in 
Switzerland  (where  he  met  Wagner,  by 
no  means  popular  among  the  refugees 
as  "an  extremely  arrogant,  domineer- 
ing character  with  whom  nobody  could 
long  associate"),  the  sensational  rescue 
of  his  friend  and  mentor  Kinkel  from 
the  prison  at  Naugard  in  Pomerania. 
This  incident,  drawn  out  though  it  is, 
makes  as  good  reading  as — we  will  not 
sny  a  chapter  of  Dumas,  but  Harrison 
Ainsworth  at  his  best. 

The  invincible  optimism  of  political 
refugees  struck  Carl  Schurz  forcibly 
during  his  residence  in  'England,  where 
he  lived  in  St.  John's  Wood,  near  the 
Kinkels..  He  met  Mazzinl  and  Kos- 
suth, but  does  not  tell  us  much  that 
Is  really  new  about  those  well-known 
figures;  and  frequented  the  revolution- 
ary drawing-room  of  the  emotional 
Baroness  von  BrUnlng,  who  had  a  self- 
contained  husband  of  Conservative 
tendencies.  But  Carl  Schurz  came  to  the 
conclusion  before  long  that  reaction 
was  victorious  in  Europe  all  along  the 
line,  and  resolved  to  (brow  in.  his  lot 
with  the  United  States.  He  reached 
that  decision  while  sitting  on  a  bench 
In  Hyde  Park,  and  after  an  hour  per- 
ceived a  little  man  on  the  other  end. 
It  was  Louis  Blanc:  "Ah,  c'est  vous 
mon  jeune  ami!  C'est  flul,  n'est-ce 
pn«?    C'est  flnl!" 


We  must  pass  rapidly  over  Carl 
Schurz's  second  and  third  volumes.  In- 
teresting though  they  are,  they  would 
have  gained  not  a  little  if  he  had  been 
able  to  disengage  essential  events  and 
persons  from  accidents  and  unimpor- 
tant characters  in  politics  and  war.  Of 
himself  it  is  enough  to  say  that  as  a 
German  with  an  honorable  record  he 
soon  became  a  prominent  orator  In  Wis- 
consin, with  its  strong  German  ele- 
ment; and  that,  on  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  North  and  South, 
his  military  experience,  small  though  It 
was,  justified  his  appointment  as  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  In  both  ca- 
pacities he  entered  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  distinguished  men,  and  his 
portraits — by  far  the  best  features  in 
his  volumes — show  discrimination.  He 
sets  Lincoln  and  Sumner  before  us  in 
their  habits  as  they  lived;  and  here  is 
an  admirable  sketch  of  Chase,  a  great 
politician  marred,  as  Schurz  shrewdly 
points  out,  by  hunger  for  the  Presi- 
dency:— 

His  bearing  in  public  gave  Chase  the 
appearance  of  a  somewhat  cold, 
haughty,  and  distant  man.  Without 
the  least  affectation  or  desire  to  pose, 
he  was  apt  to  be  superbly  statuesque. 
But  when  in  friendly  intercourse  he 
opened  himself,  the  real  warmth  of  his 
nature  broke  through  the  icy  crust,  and 
one  received  the  Impression  that  his 
usual  reticence  arose  rather  from  some- 
thing like  bashful  shyness  than  from  a 
haughty  sense  of  superiority.  His  dig- 
nity of  deportment  never  left  him  even 
in  his  unbending  moods,  for  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  and  unconscious.  It 
really  belonged  to  him  like  the  majestic 
figure  that  nature  had  given  him. 
There  was  something  very  captivating 
in  the  grand  simplicity  of  his  character 
as  it  revealed  Itself  in  his  confidences 
when  he  Imparted  them  with  that  al- 
most childlike  little  lisp  in  his  deep 
voice,  and  I  can  well  understand  how 
Intimate  friends  could  conceive  a  sen- 
timental affection  for  him  and  preserve 
it  through  the  changes  of  time,  even 
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when  occasionally  they  ceased  to  ap- 
prove his  course. 

Carl  Scburz*s  chapters  on  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  treat  battle-fields  some- 
what In  the  Tolstoy  manner;  indeed,  he 
expresses  his  admiration  for  that  un- 
rivalled analyzer  of  carnage,  with  Its 
heroisms  and  littlenesses.  Thus  we  get 
vivid  passages  illustrative  of  the  beha- 
vior of  men  under  flre,  and  of  retreate 
embittered  by  cold  and  hunger.  His 
main  object  seems  to  be  to  defend  the 
"Dutchmen"  who  fought  for  the  North 
under  his  and  other  commands  against 
charges  of  giving  way  to  panic;  the 
aliens — to  quote  Shell's  famous  phrase 
—did  not  blench.  But  it  is  only  in  de- 
tails that  he  modifies  generally  ac- 
cepted ideas  on  the  strategy  employed 
by  both  sides;  and,  as  before,  he  shines 
mostly  in  his  portraits.  This  is  how 
Meade  appeared  on  Cemetery  Hill  be- 
fore Gettysburg: — 

It  was,  if  I  remembei;  rightly,  about 
S  o'clock  when  General  Meade  quietly 
appeared   on   the  cemetery,  on   horse- 
back, accompanied    by   a    staff   officer 
and    an    orderly.      His    long-bearded, 
haggard  face,  shaded  by  a  black  mili- 
tary felt  hat,  the  rim  of  which  was 
turned    down,    looked    careworn    and 
tired,  as  if  he  had  not  slept  that  night 
The  spectacles  on  his  nose  gave  him  a 
somewhat    magisterial    look.      There 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  his 
bearing — not  a  smile  nor  a  sympathetic 
word  addressed  to  those  around  him — 
that  might  have  made  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiers  warm  up  to  him,  or  that  called 
forth  a  cheer.    There  was  nothing  of 
pose,  nothing  stagey,  about  him.    His 
mind  was  evidently  absorbed  by  a  bard 

Th«  Athcnaeam. 


problem.  But  this  simple,  cold,  se- 
rious sbldier  with  his  business-like  air 
did  inspire  confidence.  The  officers 
and  men,  as  much  as  was  permitted, 
crowded  around  and  looked  up  to  him 
with  curious  eyes,  and  then  turned 
away,  not  enthusiastic,  but  clearly  sat- 
isfied. 

Schurz  records  an  utterance  by  Sher- 
man which  he  rightly  regards  as  re- 
markable and  true: — 

There  was  a  difference  between 
Grant's  and  my  way  of  looking  at 
things.  Grant  never  cared  a  damn 
about  what  was  going  on  behind  the 
enemy's  lines,  but  it  often  scared  me 
like  the  devU. 

The  remainder  of  Carl  Schurz's  ca- 
reer hardly  calls  for  protracted  com- 
ment He  became  a  Senator  at  forty, 
and  rose  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Hayes  Cabinet  But  an  honora- 
ble zeal  for  Civil  Servicp  reform,  com- 
bined with  an  Idealist  passion  for  op- 
position, placed  him  outside  the  estab- 
lished grooves  of  party,  and  he  ended 
as  a  typical  "mugwump,"  the  terror 
of  Presidents,  especially  of  those  who 
were  incautious  enough  to  invite  his 
coiTesi)ondence.  His  reminiscences 
break  off  in  1869,  shortly  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Senate;  but  Mr.  Frederic 
Bancroft  and  Mr.  William  A.  Dunning 
have  summed  up  the  rest  of  his  life, 
which  ended  in  1906,  with  sympathy 
and  ability. 

The  numerous  illustrations  included 
in  these  volumes  are  of  value,  notably 
those  presenting  Federal  generals;  and 
Carl  Schurz  himself  pervades  them  in 
many  speaking  likenesses. 
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'Why  don't  you  sit  up?"  said  Adela 
at  dinner,  suddenly  prodding  me  in  the 
back.  Adela  is  old  enough  to  take  a 
motherly  Interest  in  my  figure,  and 
young  enough  to  look  extremely  pretty 
while  doing  so. 


"I  always  stoop  at  meals."  T  ex- 
plained; "it  helps  the  circulation.  My 
own  idea." 

"But  it  looks  so  bad.  You  ought- 

"Don't  improve  me,"  I  begged. 

'No  wonder  you  have— 
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'Hush!  I  haven't.    I  got  a  bullet  od 
the  llyer  in  the  campaign  of  '03,  due  to 
over-6moking;  and  sometimes  it  hurts 
me  a  little  in  the  cold  weather.   That's 
all." 
"Why  don't  you  try  the  Hyperion?" 
"I  will.    Where  is  it?" 
"It  isn't  anywhere;  you  buy  it" 
"Oh,  I  thought  you  dined  at  it.  What 
do  you  buy  it  for?" 

"It's  one  of  those  developers  with 
elastics  and  pulleys  and  so  on.  Bvery 
morning  early,  for  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast— 
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'You  are  trying  to  Improve  me,"  I 
said  suspiciously. 

"But  they  are  such  good  things," 
went  on  Adela  earnestly.  "They  real1> 
do  help  to  make  you  beautiful— 

"I  am  beautiful." 


ff 
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'Well,  much  more  beautiful.      And 
strong "  ^ 
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'Are  you  being  simply  as  tactful  an 
you  can  be?" 

' — and  graceful." 

'It  isn*t  as  though  you  were  actually 
a   relation,"   I   protested. 

Adela  continued,  full  of  her  idea. 

"It  would  do  you  so  much  good,  you 
know.  Would  you  promise  me  to  use 
It  every  day  if  I  sent  you  mine?" 

"Why  don't  you  want  yours  any 
more?    Are  you  perfect  now?" 

"You  can  easily  hook  it  to  the 
wall " 

"I  suppose,"  I  reflected,  "there  Is  a 
limit  of  beauty  beyond  which  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  go.  After  that  either  the 
thing  would  come  off  its  hook,  or " 

"Well,"  said  Adela  suddenly,  "aren't 
I  looking  well?" 

"You're  looking  radiant,"  I  said,  ap- 
preciatively; "but  it  may  only  be  be- 
cause you're  going  to  marry  Billy  next 
month." 

She  smiled  and  blushed.  "Well,  I'll 
send  it  to  you,"  she  said.  "And  you 
try  it  for  a  week,  and  then  tell  me  if 
you  don't  feel  better.  Oh,  and  don't 
do  all  the  exercises  to  begin  with;  start 
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with  three  or  four  of  the  easy  ones. 
"Of  course."  I  said. 


I  undid  the  wrappings  eagerly,  took 
off  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  was  con- 
fronted with  (apparently)  six  pairs  of 
braces.  I  shook  them  out  of  the  box 
and  saw  I  had  made  a  mistake.  It 
was  one  pair  of  braces  for  Magog.  I 
picked  it  up,  and  I  know  that  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  Hyperion.  In  five 
minutes  I  had  screwed  a  hook  into  the 
bedroom  wall  and  attached  the  beau- 
tifler.  Then  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed  and  looked  at  it. 

There  was  a  tin  plate,  attached  to  the 
top,  with  the  word  "LADIES"  on  it.  I 
got  up,  removed  it  with  a  knife,  and  sat 
down  again.  Everything  was  very 
dusty,  and  I  wondered  when  Adela  had 
last  develoiped  herself. 

By-and-by  I  weiii:  into  the  other  room 
to  see  if  I  had  overlooked  anything.  I 
found  on  the  floor  a  chart  of  exercises, 
and  returned  triumphantly  with  it. 

There  were  thirty  exercises  alto- 
gether, and  the  chart  gave  you 

(1)  A  detailed  explanation  of  how 
to  do  each  particular  exercise; 

(2)  A  photograph  of  a  lady  doing  it. 
"After  all,"  I  reassured  myself,  after 

the  first  bashful  glance,  "it  is  Adela 
who  has  thrust  this  upon  me;  and  she 
must  have  known."    So  I  studied  it. 

Nob.  10, 15,  28  and  30  seemed  the  eas- 
iest; I  decided  to  confine  myself  to 
them.  For  the  first  of  these  you  strap 
yourself  in  at  the  waist,  grasp  the  han- 
dles, and  fall  slowly  backwards  until 
your  head  touches  the  floor — all  the 
elastic  cords  being  then  at  full  stretch. 
When  I  had  got  very  slowly  halfway 
down,  an  extra  piece  of  elastic  which 
had  got  hitched  somewhere  came  sud- 
denly into  play,  and  I  did  the  rest  of 
the  Journey  without  a  stop,  finishing 
up  sharply  against  the  towel-horse.  The 
chart  had  said,  "Inhale  going  down," 
and  I  was  inhaling  hard  at  the  moment 
that   the   towel-horse   and   two  damp 
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towels  spread  themselves  over  my  face. 

**So  much  for  Bxerclse  10/'  I  thought, 
as  I  got  up.  "1*11  just  get  the  idea 
to-nlgbt,  and  then  start  properly  to- 
morrow.     Now  for  No.  15." 

Somehow  I  felt  instinctively  that  No. 
15  would  cause  trouble.  For  No.  15 
you  stand  on  the  right  foot,  fasten  the 
left  foot  to  one  of  the  cords,  and 
stretch  it  out  as  far  as  you  can    .    .    . 

What-— ofiicially — ^you  do  then,  I  can- 
not say    .    .    . 

Some  people  can  stand  easily  upon 
the  right  foot  when  the  left  is  fastened 
to  the  wall  .  .  .  others  cannot 
.    .    .    It  is  a  gift    .    .    . 

Having  recovered  from  my  spontane- 
ous rendering  of  No.  15,  I  turned  to 
No.  28,  This  one,  I  realised,  was  ex- 
tremely important;  I  would  do  it 
twelve  times. 

You  begin  by  lying  flat  on  the  floor 
roped  in  at  the  waist,  and  with  your 
hands  (grasping  the  elastic  cords)  held 
straight  up  in  the  air.  The  tension  on 
your  waist  is  then  extreme,  but  on  your 
hands  only  moderate.  Then  taking  a 
deep  breath  you  pull  your  arms  slowly 
out  until  they  lie  along  the  floor.  The 
tension  becomes  terrific,  the  strain  on 
every  part  of  you  is  immense.  While 
I  lay  there,  taking  a  deep  breath  be- 
fore relaxing,  I  said  to  myself,  ^'The 
strain  will  be  too  much  for  me."  I 
was  wrong.  It  was  too  much  for  the 
hook.  The  hook  whizzed  out,  every- 
thing flew  at  me  at  once,  and  I  re- 
membered no  more.    .    .    . 

As  I  limped  into  bed,  I  trod  heavily 
upon  something  sharp.  I  shrieked 
and  bent  down  to  see  what  had  bitten 
me.  It  was  a  tin  plate  bearing  the 
word  "LADIES." 
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Well?"  said  Adela  a  week  later. 

I   looked    at    her   for   a   long  time, 
"When  did  you  last  use  the  Hyperion? 
I  asked. 

"About  a  year  ago. 

"Ah!    .    .    .    You    don't    remember 

the  chart  that  went  with  it?" 
Pmdi. 


», 
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*Not  well.  Except,  of  course,  that 
each  exercise  was  arranged  for  a  pap- 
ticular  object,  according  to  what  yoo 
wanted." 

"Exactly.  So  I  discovered  yesterday. 
It  was  in  very  small  type,  and  I  missed 
it  at  flrst." 

'Well,  how  many  did  you  do?" 
1  limited  myself  to  exercises  10,  16 
and  28.    Do  you  happen  to  remember 
what  those  are  for?" 

"Not  particularly." 

"No.  WeU,  I  started  with  No.  10. 
No.  10,  you  may  recall,  Is  one  of  th& 
most  perilous.  I  nearly  died  over  No. 
10.  And  when  I  had  been  doing  it  for 
a  week  I  discovered  what  its  particular 
object  was." 

"What?" 

"To  round  the  foteaifn^I  Yes, 
madam,"  I  said  bitterly,  "I  have  spent 
a  week  of  agony  .  .  .  and  I  have 
rounded  one  forearm." 

"Why  didn't  you  U-y  another?" 

"I  did.  I  tried  No.  15.  Six  times  in 
the  pursuit  of  No.  15  have  I  been  shot 
up  to  the  ceiling  by  the  left  foot  .  .  . 
and  what  for,  Adela?  'To  arch  the  in- 
etep't  Look  at  my  instep!  Why  should 
I  tc«ft<  to  arch  It?" 

"I  wUih  1  could  remember  which 
chart  I  sent  you,"  said  Adela,  wrink- 
ling her  brow. 

"It  was  the  wrong  one,"  I 
said.    ... 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"Oh,"  said  Adela  suddenly,  "yoo 
never  told  me  about  No.  28." 

"Pardon  me,"  I  said,  "I  cannot  bear 
to  speak  of  28." 

"Why,  was  it  even  more  unsuitable 
than  the  o^er  two?" 

"I  found,  when  I  had  done  it  six 
times,  that  its  object  was  stated  to  be. 
To  remove  double  chitk*  That,  however, 
was  not  the  real  effect.  And  so  I 
crossed  out  the  false  comment  and 
wrote  the  true  one  in  its  place." 

"And  what  Is  that?"  asked  Adela. 

"  To  remove  the  hook,'  "  I  said  gloom- 
ily. 

Am     Am     Jtf. 
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Self-improveinent  is  not  much  talked 
of  amoug  the  cultivated.  We  seldom 
hear  of  an  Improving  book.  If  we 
spoke  of  one,  we  should  mean  a  book 
the  author  of  which  had  a  wearisome 
tendency  to  improve  the  occasion. 
There  are  certain  shynesses  which  we 
regard  as  becoming,  and  rather  foster 
in  ourselves.  After  a  time  they  become 
affectations,  and  in  the  end  shibboleths. 
But  among  simpler  people  nowadays 
self-improvement  Is  the  fashion.  They 
read,  and  reason,  and  make  rules,  and 
form  societies  with  this  object.  They 
talk  of  it,  and  write  of  it,  and  are  not 
ashamed. 

What  is  It  exactly  that  they  want  to 
Improve  into?  If  one  may  ask  so  nn- 
grammatical  a  question.  What  is  the 
standard  to  which  they  are  striving  to 
attain?  A  little  book  has  Just  come  out 
called  "Success  Secrets"  (by  O.  S. 
Marden;  T.  Fisher  Dnwin,  2s.  net) — ^it 
ought  to  have  been  called  "The  Art  of 
Self-Improvement*' — which  we  believe 
supplies  a  very  clear  answer  to  these 
questions.  It  is  written  primarily,  we 
Should  imagine,  for  those  in  commercial 
employ, — for  men  and  women  who  have 
not  had  every  advantage  which  money 
can  give  during  their  earliest  years,  but 
who  desire  ardently  to  become  prosper- 
ous, honest,  educated,  and  well-man- 
hered  members  of  a  pleasant  society. 
The  attainment  of  these  ends  is  in  the 
author's  belief  a  matter  of  equipment, 
and  equipment  can  be  gained  by  will- 
power and  determination  directed  by 
constant  obedience  to  the  spur  and 
cnrb  of  "Do"  and  "Don't."  First  of  all, 
the  student  of  "self-improvement** 
should  believe  in  God  and  in  himself. 
Indeed,  he  must  go  further  than  that 
He  must  feel  himself  "a  co-worker  with 
the  Creator  of  the  universe";  he  must 
be  certain  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
hts  task,  however  dull  or  trivial  it  may 


seem!  and  he  must  allow  himself  no 
nervous  vacillation, — he  must  not  '"ruin 
his  own  judgment  by  not  trusting  It" 
After  such  counsel  as  this,  the  reader 
can  hardly  help  smiling  when  his 
teacher  descends  to  details,  and  he  la 
told  to  keep  "the  man  at  the  other  end 
of  the  bargain"  in  his  mental  eye,  and 
Instructed  how  to  comport  himself  in 
"a  customer's  office"  or  "as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  dignified,  reliable  house.** 
All  the  same,  how  to  "take  a  rebuff 
good-naturedly"  is  a  thing  very  well 
worth  learning,  and  one  the  importance 
of  which  may  easily  be  depreciated. 

But  money-making  is  only  a  side-aim 
to  the  self -improver;  that  is,  it  is  but 
one  means,  and  not  the  chief  means,  to 
the  happiness  which  is  his  end.  He  is 
to  get  out  of  his  work  a  more  refined 
pleasure  than  that  of  gain.  He  is  to 
"go  to  the  bottom  of  it"  and  "do  it  in 
the  spirit  of  an  artist,  not  an  artisan." 
As  to  "luck,"  our  instructor  has  no  be- 
lief in  it  Men  "lose  their  luck,"  he 
says,  by  "making  a  business  of  pleas- 
ure," or  "in  dawdling,"  or  "at  the  race 
track,"  or  "at  cheap,  demoralizing 
shows."  Sometimes  it  "goes  down  in 
drink  and  up  in  smoka*'  More  often 
they  pitch  it  away  by  ^^'refusing  posi- 
tions they  could  get  because  they  did 
not  know  whether  they  would  like  the 
work  or  not."  It  is  seldom  chance,  we 
are  told,  that  loses  a  man  "promotion." 
He  remains  at  the  bottom  of  his  ladder 
because  "he  watched  the  clock,"  or 
"was  always  grumbling."  or  "chose  his 
friends  among  his  Inferiors,"  or  "did 
not  think  It  worth  while  to  learn  how." 

An  enthusiasm  for  education  is  al- 
most a  necessity  to  any  real  self-im- 
provement The  man  who  asks  "Is  it 
worth  while?"  has  not  the  root  of  the 
matter  In  him.  "Does  it  pay,"  the 
writer  scornfully  asks,  "to  push  one's 
horlson  farther  out?"  "to  taste  the  ex- 
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hilaration  of  feeling  one's  powers  un- 
fold?" "to  acquire  a  character-wealth,  a 
soul-property?"  But  our  author  is 
never  long  in  the  clouds.  "Does  it 
pay/'  he  asks  in  more  practical  mood, 
**to  fit  oneself  for  a  superior  position?" 
Want  of  education  is  to  be  regarded  not 
as  a  misfortune  but  as  a  disgraca  'It 
is  a  disgrace,"  we  read,  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  museums,  picture-galleries, 
lectures,  and  "improvement  clubs,"  and 
"not  avail  oneself  of  their  advantages." 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  men  and 
women.  A  man  Is  a  fool  if  he  marries 
a  woman  who  "does  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  read  for  self -improvement." 
Any  one  should  be  ashamed  "not  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  intelligently  conversa- 
tion upon  current  topics,"  and  even 
"not  to  have  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  general  affairs  of  the  world,  and  the 
interrelations  of  nations." 

The  rules  of  manners  here  suggested 
are  many  of  them  put  under  the  head- 
ing of  popularity.  Indeed,  bar  certain 
fundamental  suggestions  about  being 
clean  and  smart  in  person,  not  apolo- 
gizing for  one's  parents,  correcting  their 
mispronunciations,  or  appearing  in  curl- 
papers, they  are  excellent  suggestions 
for  making  oneself  liked.  For  in- 
stance, the  student  is  advised  to  take 
a  genuine  interest  in  his  interlocutor;  to 
"force"  his  own  "moods,"  so  as  not  to 
let  it  be  seen  when  he  is  anxious  or 
In  the  "blues";  to  be  ready  with  praise; 
to  cease  fidgeting  and  fretting  and 
fault-finding  and  looking  for  slights; 
finally — and  this  last  is  rather  an  odd 
piece  of  advice — to  treat  all  men  on  an 
equality:  "Believe  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  recognize  no  cla«s  distinc- 
tions." We  have  left  out,  however, 
one  valuable,  if  somewhat  primly  ex- 
pressed recommendation  to  those  famil- 
iar with  foreign  parts.  "Let  a  refined 
manner  and  superior  intelligence  show 
that  you  have  travelled,  instead  of  con- 
stantly talking  of  the  distant  countries 
you    have   visited."    The   end    of  the 


whole  course  of  study  is  happiness. 
Given  a  successful  marriage,  it  is  to 
be  found  "in  friendships,"  "in  friendly 
letters,"  "in  social  intercourse,  "In  a 
clean  conscience,"  "in  the  work  we 
love,"  "in  the  companionship  of  books," 
and  "in  doing  one's  best."  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  admirable,  if  not  a  very 
original,  ideal,  and  one  as  far  from  the 
decadence  we  are  apt  to  deplore  as  the 
north  is  from  the  south. 

Why  is  it  that  the  attitude  of  so- 
phisticated or  highly  placed  persons 
towards  all  open  endeavor  after  self -im- 
provement is  almost  invariably  one  of 
a  good-natured  or  ill-natured  satire? 
We  believe  that  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  not  a  few  of  them  feel  that 
those  who  are  born  without  what  are 
called  advantages  had  better  die  with- 
out them.  They  wish  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  ezlBtence  to  all  the  world;  they 
would  put  themselves  out  to  a  small 
extent  to  give  them  to  them;  but  se- 
cretly they  think  that  good  manners, 
delicate  feelings,  the  refinements  of  life, 
and  all  the  delights  of  the  mind  should 
remain  monopolies.  It  comforts  them 
to  observe  little  errors  of  taste,  a  little 
lack  of  perception,  a  little  conceit,  a  lit- 
tle show  of  effort  better  meant  than  di- 
rected, in  those  who  stretch  forward  to 
share  these  goods.  They  smile  and  feel 
secure.  But,  setting  aside  these  ill- 
conditioned  gentry,  why.  do  so  many 
good  people  take  a  supercilious  view  of 
the  desire  for  self -improvement, — we 
mean  of  the  hearty,  self-conscious,  open 
effort  to  better  oneself  in  the  best  sense 
which  this  book  represents?  Why  do 
they,  to  put  the  matter  very  plainly, 
look  down  upon  it  and  feel  amused 
by  it?  As  they  are  good  people,  there 
must  be  something  which  Is  not  vulgar 
at  the  bottom  of  their  satire  and  sus- 
pldon.  We  suppose  that  they  are  ac- 
tuated by  a  firm  belief  that  aspiration  is 
80  delicate  a  substance  that  exposure 
will  destroy  it,  whUe  they  forget  that 
aspirations  are  as  often  fatally  smoth- 
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ered  as  fatally  exposed.  Clingiug 
firmly  to  the  first  dogma,  many  people, 

• 

especially  among  those  who  set  fash- 
Ions,  have  taken  it  Into  their  heads  that 
aspiration  is  best  preserved  under  an 
opaque  covering  of  humor,  or  of  that 
form  of  intellectualism  which  avoids 
all  display  of  moral  conviction.  It  is 
a  fashion  calculated  entirely  to  puzzle 
the  social  observer.  How  much  aspira- 
tion after  a  good,  wholesome,  and  full 
life  is  yet  alive  under  all  the  attractive 
draperies  wherewith  persons  of  infalli- 

The  Spectator. 


ble  taste  think  that  it  should  be  hid- 
den? Is  there  very  much?  Life  in  a 
society  of  ardent  self-improvers  might 
at  times  seem  slow,  but  one  has  to 
qualify  that  statement  by  remembering 
that  aspiration  is  a  very  strong  motive- 
force.  A  society  which  loses  it  will 
not  only  be  slow  but  stagnant,  and  no 
admixture  of  noisy  mirth  will  avail  to 
freshen  it.  The  class  which  laughs 
most  heartily  at  the  self-improvers  is 
the  class  which  is  least  likely  to  laugh 
laat 
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There  is  at  this  moment  no  public 
statue  of  Charles  Lamb.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  certain  that  there  ought  to  be,  and 
I  have  heard  several  good  Judges  say 
that  marble  and  Ella's  immaterial 
frame  were  better  kept  apart;  but  pos- 
sibly the  discovery  which  I  am  about  to 
describe  may  cause  them  to  change 
their  opinion.  Tablets  have  been 
placed  on  certain  of  Lamb's  homes;  but 
there  is  none  in  the  Temple,  where  (at 
2,  Grown  Office-row)  he  was  born;  and 
there  is  no  bust  of  him  in  the  Abbey 
or  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  and  there  is 
no  longer  a  County  Council  steamboat 
bearing  his  name.  Whether  or  not 
such  neglect  matters  is  a  question  for 
each  of  us  to  decide;  but  chance  has 
Just  brought  about  the  discovery  that, 
if  ever  it  happened  that  enough  old- 
fashioned  people  put  down  their  money 
in  order  that  the  Temple  Gardens 
might  be  enriched  by  some  such  figures 
as  the  Carlyle  at  Chelsea,  the  end 
might  be  gained  by  a  far  simpler  means 
than  usual;  since  there  is  in  existence, 
easily  available  for  enlargement  (thus 
not  only  saving  a  sculptor's  fees,  but 
ensuring  a  likeness),  a  minute  contem- 
porary statuette  of  the  essayist,  perfect- 
ly suited  for  commemorative  purposes. 

This  statuette  is  in  the  Willett  collec- 
tion of  pottery  and  porcelain  in  the  Mu- 


seum of  the  Brighton  Corporation,  and 
is  thus  catalogued. — "Statuette.  Bis- 
cuit porcelain.  Charles  Lamb  (1775- 
1834).  H.  lOin.  Derby,  c.  1830.- 
That  the  figure  is  rightly  named  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever,  although  it  has 
no  lettering  upon  it  But  who  else 
looked  like  Lumb?  Southey  is  the  only 
possible  rival;  and  Southey,  of  course, 
might  as  fittingly  be  seated,  as  this  fig- 
ure is,  upon  folios.  But  this  is  not 
Southey:  it  is  Ella.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  folios  are  not  the  actual 
seat;  they  are  piled  beneath  the  very 
fiorid  chair,  the  counterpart  of  that  now 
kept  by  Edgware-road  photographers, 
in  which  the  firm  of  porcelain  manufac- 
turers liked  its  celebrities  to  repose. 
Hannah  More,  close  by,  is  similarly 
supplied.  In  that  chair  sits  Charles 
Lamb,  dressed  in  shoes  and  knee- 
breeches  and  a  stock,  with  his  fine 
*'Titian-like  head"  tilted  a  Uttle  back- 
wards and  resting  on  his  right  hand,  as 
If  pondering  a  passage  in  the  tiny  book 
which  his  outstretched  left  hand  is 
holding.  The  nose  is  large  and  Wel- 
Ungtonian;  the  head,  as  we  are  told 
was  the  case,  is  big  for  the  body.  The 
countenance  is  benign  and  intellectual: 
a  man  apart,  you  realize  at  once.  The  at- 
titude is  easy  and  natural;  one  believes 
in  it,  thinks  of  it  as  characteristic.      I 
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daresay  that  Lamb  la  too  tidy,  a  shade 
too  precise;  but  statuettes  have  that 
fault.  RodiD,  of  course,  would  ruffle 
his  hair  and  see  that  his  coat  did  not 
fit;  but  Rodin  is  beyond  us,  even  if  in 
this  connection  we  wanted  him.  Any 
sculptor,  I  fear,  is  beyond  us,  for  those 
to  whom  Lamb's  fame  is  actually  dear 
are  few  and  modest  in  possessions. 
That  is  why  the  discovery  of  this  little 
figure  seems  to  be  so  opportune;  for  the 
first,  and  I  hope  last,  time  in  my  life, 
I  am  glad  to  think  that,  if  it  were  de- 
cided to  go  further  with  the  scheme  I 
have  shadowed,  no  living  artist  need 
be  employed.  A  purely  mechanical 
enlargement  would  meet  the  case. 

The  nearest  pictorial  thing  to  the 
Lamb  of  the  statuette  is  Wageman's 
portrait  of  1824  or  1825.  In  that,  which 
is  full  face,  one  loses  some  of  the  aqui- 
Unity  of  the  nose,  but  it  has  similar 
hair  (although  rougher)  and  the  same 
cut  of  clothes  (but  less  perfect).  Brook 
Pulham's  etched  caricature  of  1825 
makes  the  hair  unkempt  and  straight — 
surely  an  error — ^but  he  gives  the  nose 
much  of  our  sculptor's  sharpness. 
Meyer,  who  painted  Lamb  in  1826,  soft- 
ens the  features.  Maclise,  who  cor- 
roborates costume  and  physical  propor- 
tions, came  later,  and  be  also  made  the 
hair  much  less  curly.  If  the  sculptor 
did  not  model  from  life,  then  I  think 
he  probably  went  to  Wageman's  draw- 
ing for  his  groundwork,  with  perhaps 
hints  from  a  friend.  But  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  had  a  sitting.  As 
to  who  this  sculptor  was,  I  have  a  note 
from  Mr.  Read,  of  the  British  Museum. 
"It  seems  probable,"  he  writes,  "that  it 
was  modelled  (assuming  it  to  be  Derby 
biscuit  and  not  Parian,  a  later  thing) 
by  Samuel  Keys  [the  younger],  who 
worked  at  Derby  modelling  figures  of 
theatrical  folk  until  1830.  He  then  left 
Derby  for  the  Potteries." 

It  may  be  held  as  an  argument 
against  the  "life"  theory  that,  had 
Lamb  in  his  days  of  leisure  towards 
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the  end  Coirca  1830")  given  sittings  to 
a  modeller,  he  would  have  said  some- 
thing about  it  in  his  letters;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  says  nothing  of  his  sit- 
ting to  Joseph,  nothing  of  Wagemau, 
nothing  of  Maclise's  visit  to  make  the 
drawing  for  Fraser^a  Magazine,  nothing 
of  Gary  visiting  Edmonton  to  paint  that 
picture  of  Lamb  and  his  sister  which 
hangs  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Yet  a  statuette  to  be  reproduced  in 
numbers  (as  one  must  suppose  this  one 
was)  is  a  different  thing — a  more  spe- 
cial and  rarer  form  of  fiattery,  less- 
within  the  experience  of  Lamb  and  his- 
frieuds  than  sitting  for  their  portraits— 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  corre* 
spondence  makes  no  allusion  to  it  must 
perhaps  be  considered  a  little  striking. 
It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
quantities  of  his  letters  have  been  lost 

An  interesting  question  is,  who  was^ 
the  statuette  made  for?  Not  the  mar- 
ket, surely,  for  there  was  hardly  likely 
to  be  a  public  for  the  statuette  of  a 
man  who  had  failed  as  a  dramatist 
and  whose  essays  did  not  reach  a  sec- 
ond edition  in  his  lifetime.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  mystery;  but  the  fact  that 
emerges  is  valuable — a  statuette  of 
Charles  Lanfib,  seated  at  his  ease,  book 
in  hand,  so  natural  as  to  persuade  u» 
that  the  likeness  is  true. 

An  exact  life-size  enlargement  of  this 
(save  perhaps  for  a  homelifying  of  the 
chair)  would  be  wholly  satisfactory. 
Ck>uld  it  not  be  managed?  The  ideal 
situation  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  Temple- 
Gardens,  just  through  the  gate  facing 
Crown  Office-row,  where  Lamb  wa» 
bom.  It  was  through  these  gates 
that,  as  a  child,  he  used  to  peer  at  the 
greenery;  through  these  gates  his  ad- 
mirers might  now  peer  at  him.  The 
statue  would  take  up  only  a  few  square 
feet:  surely  the  Templars  would  not 
grudge  that?  If  one-tenth  of  the  peo- 
ple who  habitually  say  "dear  Blia'*' 
gave  only  a  shilling  each,  the  thing- 
could  be  done. 

B.  V.  Lucas. 
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Ilulidiiy  book-buyers  should  lose  no 
time  iu  possessing  tbemselyes  of  the 
1900  catalogue  of  the  "Mosher  Books," 
which  can  be  had  on  request  from 
Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Me.  It 
contains  not  only  this  year's  titles,  but 
a  description  of  all  the  Mosher  books 
published  up  to  date;  and  its  SO  ex- 
quisitely printed  pages  are  at  once  a 
record  and  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Mosher's 
achievements  in  the  art  of  book-mak- 
ing. 

A  book  that  girls  will  enjoy  and 
mothers  approve — happy  combination! 
—is  "When  She  Game  Home  from  Col- 
lege" by  Marion  Kent  Hurd  and  Jean 
Bingham  Wilson.  Beginning  with  a 
graphic  description  of  the  last  chafing- 
dish  supper  at  college,  the  story  follows 
the  domestic  vicissitudes  by  which  the 
bright  and  bumptious  graduate,  eager 
to  enlighten  brothers,  sisters,  parents 
and  neigbbors-at-large,  is  made  to  learn 
the  disagreeable  differences  between 
theory  and  practice.  The  theme  is  al- 
ways timely  and  the  writers  have 
treated  it  In  a  fresh  and  vivacious 
way.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  "Dudley  Grahams,"  Miss  Alice 
Calhoun  Haines*s  subject  In  a  former 
story,  reappear  in  the  further  chronicle 
•of  "Cock-a-Doodle  Hill,"  transformed 
Into  residents  of  the  country,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  scandalized  observation  of 
their  neighbors,  and  Intent  upon  mak- 
ing their  fortune  by  rearing  poultry. 
Their  experience  Is  varied  in  many 
ways,  ridiculous  and  pathetic,  but  all 
•contributing  to  the  reader's  enjoyment. 
Real  misfortune  comes  near  the  end  of 
the  story,  but  is  bravely  met  and  last 
•of  all  an  unexpected  legacy  descends 
upon  the  chicken  farmer  and  the  fam- 
ily is  left  In  the  certainty  of  living 
happy  forever  after.  Henry  Holt  & 
•Co. 


Mr.  Norman  Duncan's  "Going  down 
from  Jeru.salem"  is  as  agreeable  a  tale 
of  Eastern  travel  as  has  appeared  for 
many  a  year.  Sights  and  sounds  of 
the  desert  and  all  the  staple  topics 
he  touches  but  slightly.  His  work  Is 
to  study  the  natives  about  him;  to  un- 
derstand, if  not  their  motives  at  least 
some  of  the  thoughts  under  their  tur- 
bans and  behind  their  Impassive  faces. 
How  he  manages  It  no  man  may  know, 
but  they  tell  him  tales  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  themselves,  of  their  happiness 
and  sorrow,  even  of  their  roguery  and 
of  their  personal  weaknesses,  and  his 
days  are  as  if  he  were  a  mediaeval  mon- 
arch with  minstrels  and  bards  innu- 
merable, and  his  book  is  an  innocent 
Arabian  Nights.  A  colored  frontis- 
piece and  sixteen  full  page  half  tones 
almost  as  expressive  of  tint  and  shade, 
illustrate  the  book,  but  it  needs  no  pic- 
tures to  impress  itself  upon  the  mem- 
ory.   Harper  &  Brothers. 

At  midnight  or  thereabouts,  Mr. 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour's  latest  heroine 
steps  upon  the  rear  platform  of  a  pri- 
vate railway  car  to  ascertain  what  is 
delaying  the  train  and  finds  the  hero 
standing  beside  the  track.  He  loses 
no  time  in  making  her  promise  to  wait 
until  he  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
her  acquaintance,  and  to  repeat  his  as- 
sertion that  he  loves  her,  and  as  the 
train  moves  away,  she  tosses  back  a 
spray  of  Ulac.  Hence  the  title  of  the 
book  "Lilac  Girl."  Mr.  Barbour  brings 
the  two  together  five  years  later  in  a 
pair  of  exactly  similar  houses  in  a  quiet 
village,  and  as  neither  has  anything  to 
do  but  to  think  about  the  other,  and  as 
both  remember  the  chance  encounter 
with  pleasure  the  result  is  obvious. 
The  story  makes  a  pretty  square 
quarto,  with  five  colored  pictures  by 
Mr.  Clarence  F.  Underwood,  and  dec- 
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orated  end  papers  and  marginal  wood- 
laud  pictures,  give  it  a  setting  as  artis- 
tic as  the  text.      J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

The  political  novel  of  the  future  now 
seldom   assumes    the    cheerfulness    of 
"Looking  Backward";  and   Mr.   Rich- 
ard   Henry    Hereford's    "The    Dema- 
gog/*    published    most    appropriately 
with   a    Spelling    Reform  title»  opens 
an     unpleasant     prospect     of     what 
may     happen    when     the    owner     of 
some   millions   and   some   newspapers 
desires    to    be    president      The    an-' 
thor  has  worked  out  the  scheme  very 
perfectly;   the  purchase  of  legislators, 
Judges,  private  persons,   corporations; 
the  artful  touches  moulding  the  mould- 
ers  of  public   opinion;   the   enormous 
bribes;    and   lastly    the    betrothal    by 
which  the  man  with  the  Spelling  Re- 
form designation  attempts  to  obtain  the 
votes  of  the  well-born.    He  is  defeated 
in  convention  by  the  district  attorney, 
an  Irish  incarnation  of  oratory  and  all 
the  virtues,  but  defeated  by  the  narrow- 
est  of   margins,   and   by   an   accident 
which  a  Puritan  would  have  called  the 
act  of  God.    The  story  is  well  written 
and  should  takia  its  place  among  those 
forces    which    tend    to    heighten    the 
standard  of  political  honesty.    Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor*s  "My  Day: 
Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life,"  had  it 
been  published  twenty-five  years  ago, 
would  have  been  called  in  the  phrase  of 
.that  time  a  thoroughly  ^'reconstructed" 
book,  for  without  concealing  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  manifold  sufferings  as  a 
dweller  in  a  land  harassed  by  war,  and 
as  the  courageous  defender  of  such  a 
home  as  the  struggle  had  left  her,  Mrs. 
Pryor  finds  words  of  praise  for  her 
former  foes,  words  hardly  less  warm 
than  those  in  which  she  clothes  her 
memories  of  those  who  fought  side  by 
side  with  her  husband.  Unconsciously, 
as  she  writes,  she  portrays  the  ideal 


Southern  woman,  as  passionately  fond 
of  Justice  as  a  man,  exquisitely  tender, 
but  sensitively  proud  and  a  queen  of 
marriage.  Among  her  stories  is  one  re- 
cording one  of  Grant's  courteous 
speeches,  as  perfect  as  "could  have  come 
from  any  powdered  and  velvet  coated 
French  marquis  of  an  earlier  century," 
and  for  that  if  for  nothing  else  all  sol- 
diers  and  soldiers'  kinswomen  should 
hear  her.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  some  rare  portraits,  including  one 
of  Walker,  and  one  of  Lee  early  in  the 
war.      The  Macmillan  Company. 

If  the  ten  stories  of  queens  in  Mr. 
James  Branch  Cabell's  "Chivalry" 
sometimes  seem  as  overladen  with  su- 
perfiuous  forms  as  a  Japanese  cere- 
monial greeting;  if  the  savagery  of  the 
men  sometimes  suggests  the  violent 
ward  in  an  insane  asylum  rather  than 
the  castle  keeps  and  kings'  palaces  of 
the  middle  ages,  yet  must  it  be  said 
that  the  author  has  striven  faithfully 
to  be  accurate  in  his  art,  and  to  fail  in 
no  particular  of  reproducing  the  tongue 
of  those  chroniclers  from  whom  he 
takes  his  stories.  He  has  added  much, 
and  between  the  lines  of  history  he 
has  inserted  whole  stanzas  and  para- 
graphs and  conversations,  but  nowhere 
has  he  been  careless.  One  thing  ia 
certain!  Somehow,  somewhere,  the 
author  has  found  the  lost  secret  of  Sir 
Walter,  and  can  persuade  a  reader  triv- 
ial of  thought,  and  conscious  of  lacking 
every  attribute  of  majesty  to  fall  into 
step  with  the  march  of  his  pageant, 
and  the  pleasure  of  that  exercise  is  re- 
ceived from  very  few  writers  of  modem 
fiction.  Mr.  Cabell  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing such  an  ally  as  Mr.  Howard  Pyle, 
whose  twelve  exquisite  colored  pictures 
deserve  a  better  fate  than  to  be  shut  up 
in  any  book.  A  cover  of  quaint  design, 
wrought  in  rose  and  ivory,  traversed  by 
a  winding  band  of  leaf  green,  encloses 
stories  and  pictures  and  makes  a  vol- 
ume which  might  have  pleased  any  one 
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of  the  ten  Queens.      Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 

Mr.  Madison  Cawein's  ''The  Giant 
and  the  Star"  is  dedicated  "To  my  Lit- 
tle Sou  Preston"  and  the  verses  which 
follow  Indicate  that  they  were  made 
for  the  little  son  and  obtained  the 
honor  of  his  approval,  even,  it  may  be 
added,  as  they  would  be  approved  by  all 
boys  whose  musical  ear  is  sufficiently 
good  to  give  them  real  enjoyment  of 
ver^e.  The  title  poem  tells  of  the 
giant  who  enviously  blew  out  the  star 
to  his  later  undoing,  and  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  "Toyland"  and  "Candyland," 
narratives  of  strange  adventure;  "Little 
Girlie  Good  Enough,"  so  good  that  she 
is  far  too  good  and  nothing  but  a  muff 
in  the  boy's  opinion;  poems  for  Hal- 
lowe'en, Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  all 
the  child's  festivals;  "Problems."  some 
of  the  questions  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  boy  and  are  presented  by 
him  to  the  nearest  victim;  poems  con- 
taining the  child's  explanations  of  some 
of  the  great  riddles  of  existence,  and  a 
very  few  nonsense  verses,  and  at  the 
very  end  two  or  three  serious  poems 
by  which  the  child's  reading  may  be 
linked  to  the  ballads  wblch  are  the 
bridge  made  to  take  him  into  the  land 
of  great  poetry.  The  volume  will  prob- 
ably be  a  holiday  favorite  not  this  year 
only  but  for  many  years.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  story  and  its  se- 
quel are  so  nearly  similar  in  literary 
quality  as  "Anne  of  Green  Gables"  and 
"Anne  of  Avonlea,"  published  this  au- 
tumn; evidently  Miss  L.  M.  Montgom- 
ery is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
preserved  her  original  conception  un- 
altered during  the  two  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume.  In  the  present  book 
Anne's  mind  Is  occupied  not  only  with 
her  pupils,  whose  compositions  are 
magnificently  original,  but  with  a  Vil- 
lage Improvement  Society,  which  after 


the  manner  of  a  half  organized  organl- 

• 

zatlon  makes  quite  as  much  trouble  as 
it  mends.  Also,  one  of  a  pair  of  twins 
of  whom  she  and  her  aunt  assume 
charge  misbehaves  In  a  score  of  em- 
barrassing ways  and  excuses  himself 
with  Immense  ingenuity,  but  Anne  is 
almost  invariably  admirable,  although 
occasionally  her  celebrated  red-headed 
temiper  betrays  her.  "Anne  of  Avon- 
lea"  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  story  of 
young  girlhood,  and  as  It  leaves  the 
heroine  four  years  before  her  marriage, 
Miss  Montgomery  has  no  excuse  for  not 
writing  four  more,  and  making  a  pretty 
"set."  Therefore  the  small  girls  must 
not  neglect  "Anne  of  Avonlea"  lest 
they  should  not  quite  understand  those 
four.  The  grown-ups  need  no  admoni- 
tion.   L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

The  self-made  hero  is  out  of  favor 
with  the  novelists  and  they  gently  tell 
him  that  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation 
and  should  seek  a  schoolmaster,  or 
they  assure  him  that  his  work  is  so 
bad  that  he  should  destroy  it  immedi- 
ately, and  then,  being  masters  of  his 
fate,  they  compel  him  to  take  their 
advice,  and  proceed  to  sing  the  glories 
of  the  heroine's  marriage  to  the  other 
man,  a  creation  of  the  universities,  or 
of  long  descent,  or  of  money,  or  of 
something  else  obnoxious  In  the  eyes 
of  elder  writers.  In  Jack  London's 
"Martin  Eden,"  one  beholds  the  latest 
victim  of  the  new  style.  He  is  a  hand- 
some, preternaturally  strong  sailor,  un- 
taught except  by  miscellaneous,  nn- 
gulded  reading,  when  he  meets  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  millionaire 
banker,  and  for  the  love  of  her,  learns 
to  correct  his  speech,  wash  his  hands, 
press  a  crease  In  his  trousers,  sound 
his  final  consonants,  and  practise  other 
arts  and  graces  while  striving  to  be- 
come a  great  and  famous  author.  He 
does  not  succeed  as  a  writer  until  he 
has  won  her,  and  has  been  cast  off 
because  his  income  is  still  too  small  to 
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support  ber,  and  when  she  would  re- 
turn to  him,  and  the  world  would  lav- 
ish smiles  upon  him,  he  finds  that  he 
has  worn  out  soul,  mind,  and  body  In 
the  struggle,  and  he  drowns  himself, 
scorning  her,  his  success,  and  the 
world.  The  book  Is  a  work  of  art,  and 
by  far  the  best  of  Mr.  London's 
achievements,  but  alas  for  the  self- 
made  hero!    The  MacmlUan  Ck>mpan7. 

A  bewildering  variety  of  Christmas 
cards  and  calendars  comes  this  year,  as 
in  former  years,  from  B.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.      They  are  exquisite  specimens  of 
the  lithographer's  art, — the  work  of  B. 
Nlster  of  Nuremberg.    They  are  of  all 
sizes  and  are  sold  at  all  prices,  but  as 
much   pains   seem   to    have   been   be- 
stowed upon  those  which  are  offered 
for  a  few  cents  as  upon  those  of  higher 
cost.      Among  the  Christmas  cards  and 
booklets  there  are  this  year  some  beau- 
tifully    illuminated     Christmas     post- 
cards.     Among  the  calendars  some  of 
the  most  striking  are  the  John  Peel 
Calendar,   decorated   with    quaint   old 
BngUsh    designs    illustrating    the    old 
hunting  song  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  calendar;  Colden  Childhood,  with 
twelve  colored  deslgms  showing  small 
children,  by  Ida  Waugh;  In  Picturesque 
Brittany,  the  leaves  of  which  are  deco- 
rated with  designs  illustrating  life  in 
Brittany;  A  Year  with  Keats,  n  twelve- 
leaved  calendar,  with  Illuminated  let- 
tering and  colored  borders  and  selec- 
tions for  each  month  from  Keats;  and 
Friendly     Thoughts,     decorated     with 
flowers  and  birds,  and  each  page  con- 
taining a  quotation  on  friendship.  Then 
there  are  smaller  turn-over  calendars, 
ctmveylng   sentiments   upon    Cheerful- 
ness. Happiness  and  Olden  Times  or 
giving   Friendship's   Greeting:   exquis- 
ite booklet  calendars  daintily  lettered 
and  illustrated,  such  as  From  Friend  to 
Friend,  Blessed  be  the  Lord.  Kindness 
and  A  Dainty  Diary;  and  beautiful  wall 
cards,   with   inspiring   and   devotional 


mottoes  In  illuminated  text, — Give 
Thanks  Unto  the  Lord,  Like  as  the 
Heart  Desireth,  The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd, God  With  Us,  and  many  others. 

The     Rev.     Washington     Gladden's 
"Recollections"  covers  a  long  and  inter- 
esting period  of  national  and  personal 
history.    As  he  is  the  grandson  of  a 
revolutionary  soldier,  the  entire  history 
of  the  United  States  is  included  In  the 
scope  of  his  family  traditions  or  per- 
sonal   memories,    but    he   allots    only 
a  few  pages  to  the  former,  and  ad- 
heres  strictly   to   the   promise   of   his 
title.    He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  chiefly  educated  in  New  Bugland; 
■the  printing  office,  the  Academy  and 
Williams  College  completing  the  struc- 
ture of  which  the  foundation  was  laid 
in  the  district  school.    He  was  called 
to  a  Brooklyn  church,  and  ordained  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  the  year  of 
Lincoln's   electton,   and,   in   the  inter- 
vening half  century  now  rounding  to 
completion,  he  has  occupied  many  im- 
portant editorial  and  pastoral  positions 
and   has   published   more   than   thirty 
books.    He  has  lived  that  half  century 
with  eyes  wide  open  and  ears  alert 
So  he  tells  what  he  remembers  of  the 
war;    the    invasion    of    Pennsylvania; 
the    Vicksburg    Fourth    of   July;    the 
emancipation  proclamation;  his  visit  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  his  camp 
hospital  work;  the  end  of  the  war;  the 
horror  of  Lincoln's  assassination;  the 
foolishness     of     reconstruction;      the 
North  Adams  experiment  with  Chinese 
labor,  the  Tweed  ring,  the  Greeley  cam- 
paign and  Samuel  Bowles;  the  Swing 
trial;  the  Hayes  election  and  adminis- 
tration; the  industrial  revolution;  serv- 
ice at  Harvard  as  preacher  and  In  Co- 
lumbus as  member  of  the  city  govern- 
ment; dealings  with  varying  problems, 
religious,  municipal,  state,  national,  so- 
cial and  flnandal;  and  he  adds  a  chap- 
ter of  summary  entitled  Looking  Back- 
ward and  Forward.    The  book  shows 
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the  life  of  a  real  man:  a  life  to  make  to  which  he  has  brought  himself  in  this 
a  boy  study  that  he  may  become  a  good  book  he  will  soon  find  himself  beyond 
citizen.      Houghton  Mifflin  &  Go.  all  rivalry.    Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 


After  more  than  one  patient  and  con- 
scientious endeavor,  Mr.  Roy  Rolfe  Gil- 
son  in  "The  Wistful  Years"  has  made 
himself  a  place  in  that  not  very  strictly 
deflneil  school  which  includes  Ik  Mar- 
vel, Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie  and  those  other  benefactors  of 
the    story    reader    who    exerqlse    the 
double  charm  of  picturing  both  their 
personages  and  themselves  while  they 
recount  emotions  and  incidents,  paint 
mental  and  spiritual  development,  and 
make  a  far  deeper  impression  than  can 
be  wrought  by  broad  melodrama  or  in- 
tense sentimentalism.    The  book  tells 
the  story  of  David  from  his  boyhood, 
when  in  summer  he  was  generally  seen 
in  the  company  of  a  wayward  and  gen- 
tle little  river  and  meditated  much  on 
matters  of  which   he  never  dared  to 
speak  until  he  mentioned  them  to  Mar- 
garet, the  girl  who  had  once  surprised 
him  in  an  outburst  of  boyish  histrion- 
ics and  had  laughed  consumedly.    Af- 
ter the  happy   moment  of  expression, 
his  unloosed  tongue  Is  sufficiently  ac- 
tive, as  active  perhaps  as  Margaret's, 
and  the  talk  of  the  two  is  wonderfully 
pretty,  surpassing  even  that  one  chap- 
ter  in    "April    Hopes"    in    which    Mr. 
Howells  daringly  ventured  to  be  senti- 
mental  without   afterwards   ridiculing 
himself.      Their  letters  are  even  better 
than  their  talk,  and  had  they  appeared 
while  the  "lietter"  epidemic  was  devas- 
tating    the     English-speaking     world 
would  have  eclipsed  all  but  the  leader 
of  the  flock,  Mrs.  Clifford's  book,  and 
perhaps   two   others.       The  narrative 
passage  with  which  the  story  closes  is 
as  exceptionally  good  in  its  special  way 
as  the  letters  and  the  conversation,  and 
the  most  careful  search  through  this 
season's  novels  will  reveal  no  prettier 
wedding  scene  than  its  last  few  pages. 
If  Mr.  Gllson  can  continue  at  the  height 


The  exterior  of  Mr.  Philip  S.  Mar- 
dens  "Travels  in  Spain"  presents  a  de- 
sign almost  too  exquisitely  tooled  for 
its  simple  blackcloth  ground,  and  show- 
ing the  always  fascinating  combination 
of  Vermillion,  turquoise,  and  olive,  in 
the  colors  blended  with  its  gold,  but  the 
book   hardly  needs  so  resplendent  an 
introduction.     Mr.  Mardeu  travels  only 
in  countries  wliich  please  him,  and  al- 
though he  certainly  does  not  approve 
everything  which  he  beholds  in  Spain, 
his  pages  afford  thoroughly  agreeable 
reading.   His  journey  took  him  through 
Bonds,  Granada,  Seville,  Cordova,  To- 
ledo,   Madrid,    Segovia,    Avila.    Sala- 
manca, Burgos,  Saragossa,  TaiTagona, 
Barcelona  and  Monserrat,  and  partly  by 
grace    of    intelligent    questions,    and 
partly   by   good  luck   he  was  favored 
with  sight  of  many  things  not  shown 
to  all  tourists.    In  Toledo,  for  instance, 
he  penetrated  to  the  extraordinary  re- 
gion of  the  cathedral  described  in  the 
recent  novel  of  Ibanez  and  obtained 
tickets  permitting  him  to  inspect  the 
maze  of  chapels,  chapter  liouses,  treas- 
uries, and  sacristies,  in  its  lower  region. 
Beyond  the  record  of  his  experiences, 
Mr.  Marden  has  made  some  references 
to  racial  and  social  traits,  but  has  been 
so  modest  in  his  ventures  that  he  is  less 
instructive  than  some  authors  less  qual- 
ified to  give  information.      He  frankly 
says  that  he  is  by  no  means  desirous 
that  his   w^ork  shall  be  judged  as  a 
guide  book,  and  there  is  little  danger 
tliat  it  will  suffer  that  injustice;  but 
quiet  readers   not   convinced   of   their 
ow^n  superiority  to  nations  living  under 
alien  skies  will  derive  from   him  im- 
pressions very  similar  to  those  which 
they  would  receive  from  making  the 
same  journey.      The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  from  photographs.      Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 
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THE  RB-INCARNATION. 

[To  him,  in  Hades,  wbo  wrought  the 
Winged  Victory,  to  tell  him  of  how  she 
whom  he  made  immortal  has  again  put 
on  mortality.] 

Xqcmh  hath  bloomed  the  loved,  lo8i  face; 

Again  men  see,  as  you  of  pore, 
Whe  calm,  the  might,  the  line,  the  grace. 

That  did  thy  craftsman's  soul  implore. 
In  sea-girt,  sacred  Samothrace, 

Out  of  the  brief  and  fleeting  years, 
Comes  softly  hence,  to  mortal  man, 

She  whom  you  marked  with  hopes  and 
fears 
Till  that  eternal  moment  when 
You  captured  what  was  lost  till  then: 

The  grace,  the  might,  the  calm,  the  line, 
More   transient   than    the   wavering 
gleams 
Of  sun  and  shade  that  intertwine, 
Afloat  upon  the  wavering  streams, 
Weaving     for     poets     their     vague 
dreams. 

O  Thracian,  who  in  marble  made 
Immortal  mutability 

(Even  as  a  rose  that  cannot  fade, 
A  wave-crest  rescued  from  the  sea). 
As  you   wrought,  wherefore  cannot 
we? 

For  though  on  earth  she  comes  again, 
None  capture  now  nor  face  nor  pose; 

She  passes  like  an  April  rain; 

More  lost  than  are  the  last  yearns 

snows. 
Or  any  fleeting  wind  that  blows. 

Again  hath  bloomed  the  loved,  lost  faoe; 

Again  men  see,  as  you  of  yore. 
The  calm,  the  might,  the  line,  the  grace. 

That  did  thy  craftsman's  soul  implore. 
In  sea-girt,  sacred  Samothraoe. 

Frederifik  Niven. 

The  Nation. 


With  Love's  old  gifts  once  kissed  by 

long-drowned  lips; 
And  round  some  wrought  gold  cup  the 
sea-grass  whips, 
And  hides  lost  pearls,  near  pearls 
still  in  their  shell 
Where    sea-weed    forests    fill    each 
ocean  dell 
And  seek  dim  sunlight  with  their  rest- 
less tips. 
So  lie  the  wasted  gifts,  the  long-lost 
hopes 
Beneath  the  now  hushed  surface  of 
myself, 
In  lonelier  depths  than  where  the  diver 

gropes; 
They  lie  deep,  deep;  but  I  at  times  be- 
hold 
In  doubtful  glimpses,  on  some  reefy 
shelf. 
The  gleam  of  irrecoverable  gold. 

Eugene  Lee-HamUton. 


SUNKEN  GOLD. 

In   dim   green  depths  rot   ingot-laden 
ships; 
And  gold  doubloons,  that  from  the 

drowned  hand  fell. 
Lie  nestled  In  the  ocean-flower's  bell 


THE  PRISONER  OP  GOD. 

Once  long  and  long  ago  I  knew  delight 
God  gave  my  spirit  wings  and  a  glad 

•    voice. 
I  was  a  bird  that  sang  at  dawn  and 

noon. 
That  sang  nt  starry  evening  time  and 

night; 
Sang  at  the  sun's  great  golden  doors, 

and  furled 
Brave  wings  in  the  white  gardens  of 

the  moon; 
That  sang  and  soared  lieyoud  the  dusty 

world. 

Once  long  and  long  ago  I  did  rejoice. 
But  now  I  am  a  stone  that  falls  and 

falls. 
A  prisoner,  cursing  the  blank  prison 

walls, 
Helpless    and    dumb,    with    desperate 

eyes,  that  see 
The   terrible   beauty   of   those   simple 

things 
My  soul  disdained  when  she  was  proud 

and  free. 
And  I  can  only  pray:  God  pity  me, 
God  pity   me  and  give  me  back  my 

voice! 
God  pity   me  and  give  me  back  my 

wings! 

Olive  Douglas. 

The  Aoadenj. 
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When  friends  from  abroad  come  to 
see  me  in  Paris  and  express  a  wish  to 
go  to  the  Chamber,  I  must  own  that  I 
feel  a  pang  of  despair.  My  national 
self-respect  Is  put  to  a  severe  test. 
Alas!  the  Sessions  of  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon do  scant  honor  to  my  country. 

It  would  be  good,  It  would  even  be 
natural,  If  the  legislators  of  a  great  na- 
tion were  superior  both  In  mind  and 
character  to  the  moral  and  mental 
average  of  that  nation.  More  than 
this,  since  our  deputies  and  senators  are 
our  representatives,  they  should,  surely, 
represent  BYance;  they  should  make,  as 
it  were,  a  portrait  of  her,  a  portrait  if 
not  flattered  at  least  faithful.  But  look 
at  them;  examine  them;  listen  to  them. 
In  every  way  they  are  inferior,  greatly 
inferior,  to  the  average  man  in  France; 
instead  of  a  portrait,  they  give  us  a  sad 
caricature. 

And  so,  when  my  foreign  friends 
come  back  from  a  Session  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  I  invite  them  to  con- 
sider that  a  country  which  can  resist 
such  a  parliamentary  system  must  be 
very  strong  and  very  admirable.  And 
this  will,  I  hope,  be  the  conclusion 
which  my  readers  will  draw  from  an 
article  in  which  I  have  tried  to  set 
forth  the  deplorable  condition  of  poli- 
tics in  the  France  of  to-day. 

The  political  health  of  a  nation  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  result  of  the  equilib- 
rium of  two  opposed  forces— one  a 
change-seeking,  the  other  a  coneerva- 
tive  power.  When  one  of  these  forces 
destroys  the  other,  the  consequences 
are  terrible.  For  some  years  now  we 
have  been  watching  tormented  Russia 
in  all  the  agitation  of  a  crisis,  the  cause 
of  which  is  the  formidable  supremacy 
of  the  conservative  over  the  change- 
seeking  power.  Russia,  thus  domin- 
ated, has  been  impotent  to  adapt  her- 
stif  to  new  circumstances,  and  she  is 


suffering  from  having  wished  to  perpet- 
uate an  Impossible  archaism.  On  the 
other  hand  we  see  France  Imperilled 
by  the  mad  domination  of  Innovators 
who  are  no  longer  trammelled  by  the 
slightest  resistance.  It  is  thus  that 
she  is  led  into  extravagant  adventures, 
the  end  of  which  no  man  can  foresee. 
Let  us  leave  Russia  and  confine  our- 
selves to  France,  where  I  shall  try 
to  analyze  these  symptoms  as  accu- 
rately as  I  am  able. 

With  this  view  I  must  first  of  all 
enumerate  existing  parties,  and  indi- 
cate their  character  and  their  position. 
There    are    a    great    many    parties. 
This  is  a  principal  feature — the  first 
sign — of    political    anarchy.    For    the 
rest,  whatever  the  number  and  diver- 
sity of  parties  in  an  organized  society, 
the  confusion  they  make  only  serves  to 
re-open  the   deeply-rooted    quarrel   be- 
tween   Conservatives   and   Reformers. 
Their  antagonism  is  more  or  less  clear- 
cut,  their  combat  more  or  less  even. 
But  if  we  look  more  closely  at  the  strug- 
gle, we  shall  find  it  simple  enough  be- 
hind its  screen  of  tricks  and  intrigues. 
In    France    three    main    parties    di- 
vide the  honors  between  them — the  hon- 
ors of  an  immense  disorder  extending 
to  every  detail.    These  are:  the  Right, 
the  Radicals,  the  Socialists.      Within 
the  pale  of  the  Right  I  set  the  Royal- 
ists, the  Bonapartists,  and  the  Nation- 
alists.   The  Radical  label   covers  the 
Radicals,  the   Radical    Socialists,    and 
the  Independent  Socialists;  while  the 
term  "Socialists**  practically  comprises 
the  Unified  Socialists  alone.      I  do  not 
even  mention  the  Moderates.    Later  on 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
vacillation    and    uncertainty    of    their 
present  rOle. 

"The  Right"  hardly  counts  any 
longer.  There  are  in  fact  but  few  Roy- 
alists, either  in  the  Chamber  or  the 
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Senate,  and  It  may  be  said  that  there 
are  no  Bonapartlsts.  Outside  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  true,  the  monarchic  idea  has 
its  votaries,  its  hardworking  partisans. 
The  Bouapartist  cause  also  has  its 
faithful,  but  these  cannot  be  said  to 
work  hard.  The  Royalists  have  their 
newspapers,  their  circle,  their  writers — 
many  of  them  with  big  literary  names 
— their  controversialists,  who  want 
neither  fire  nor  talent,  their  orators 
who  parade  a  passionate  propaganda 
in  the  provinces.  They  have  their 
theoreticians,  too,  who  afford  an  elegant 
practical  demonstration  of  the  unity  of 
monarchy  and  democracy;  and  their 
men  of  action,  who  are  by  no  means 
lacking  in  zeal  and  enthusiasm  and 
courage. 

What  will  come  of  all  this  endeavor? 
The  elections  of  next  year  will  tell  us 
something.      Just  now  French  politics 
exist  without  either  Royalists  or  Boua- 
partists.    As  for  the  Nationalists,  the 
Dreyfus   business  ruined   their  game. 
They  were  clumsy,  and  then  they  had 
no  luck.    All  the  same,  their  doctrines 
were  noble,  and  now  we  should  find 
their  influence  very  opportune.      They 
have  been,  in  large  measure,  wiped  out. 
This  is  what  the  Right  of  to-day  Is 
reduced  to.    You  may  join  a  few  Mod- 
erates to  the  rest.      But  the  Moderates 
have  lost  all  practical  value.      They 
had  th^  day  of  power;  not  long  ago 
they   governed   Prance.    They   govern 
her  no  longer.    How  many  are  there? 
and  what  are  they  doing?    There  are 
not  many,  and  they  are  doing  nothing. 
The  little  remnant  of  their  party,  once 
so  flourishing,  Is  scattered.      Some  of 
them,  scared  by  the  rise  of  the  Left, 
have  gone  to  the  Right.    With  consid- 
erable ill-humor  they  have  given  up  the 
Republican  fiction  which  has  cheated 
them.    But  the  Right  is  not  very  fond 
of  them,  and  they  stand  by  her  side  in 
the  sulks.      The  rest,  worse  luck,  have 
gone  to  the  Left;  they  felt  that  the 
Radicals  had  won  the  battle,  and  they 


abandoned  a  cause  which  had.  In 
truth,  abandoned  them.  Prom  time  to 
time  they  have  voted  with  the  Left; 
they  accepted,  for  instance,  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  which  th^ 
once  called  a  monstrous  measure.  In 
short  they  have  turned  .into  Radicals — 
pitifully— without  pride,  without  pleas- 
ure. At  present  they  form  the  right 
wing  of  the  Radicals,  who  are  dragging 
them  more  and  more  towards  the  Left 
We  will  leave  them  alona 

I  have  already  said  that  the  Right 
hardly  counts  now  in  the  French  Par- 
liament But  Parliament  makes  ase  of 
it  in  rather  funny  fashion.  For  when 
the  members  of  the  extreme  Left  need 
the  help  or  support  of  the  Radicals  for 
one  of  their  brand-new  undertakings, 
they  pretend  that  they  will  have  tofls^t 
fiercely  against  the  dread  ventures  of 
the  reactionaries.  They  announce  that 
the  Republic  is  in  mortal  danger  from 
the  existence  of  its  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies. They  announce  that  the  Repub- 
lic must  be  saved.  They  call  the  Rad- 
icals to  the  rescue.  In  a  moment  the 
Radicals  are  there.  It  is  all  a  piece  of 
deceitful  artifice,  a  stratagem  that 
takes  In  nobody,  but  one  which  bears 
fruit.  In  reality  the  Right,  the  Par- 
liamentary Right,  is  no  more. 

The  Radicals  have  the  majority;  they 
have  it  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate; and  they  have  it  In  such  a  way 
and  to  such  a  degree  that  they  could 
rule  the  roost  all  by  themselves,  with- 
out any  alliance  with  other  parties,  if 
they  wished  to,  or  if  they  knew  how  to 
wish  to.  But  that  is  not  In  the  least 
what  they  are  at.  By  ''Radicals*'  we 
must  understand  something  more  than 
the  Radicals  proper  and  the  old  Moder- 
ates who  have  gradually  turned  Into 
the  Radicals  of  the  hour.  We  mast  In- 
clude two  more  groups,  the  Radical  So- 
cialists and  the  Independent  Socialists. 
These  two  groups  spring  tram  a  differ- 
ent anc^try  although  they  have  the 
same  kind  of  outlook.    The  Radical  So- 
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cialists  are  the  Radicals  of  yesterday, 
who,  afraid  of  seeming  over-pusillani- 
mous, have  tried  to  lend  color  to  their 
superannuated  Radicalism  by  giving  It 
a  fashionable  name  and  adding  to  their 
ancient  title  the  flattering  epithet  of 
Socialist  In  spite  of  which  they  re- 
main nothing  but  Radicals,  poor  old 
Radicals,  nervously  anxious  to  be  in 
the  forefront  and  never  to  be  taken  for 
reactionaries;  yet  in  the  end  still  noth- 
ing but  Radicals,  the  same  as  any  oth- 
ers. As  for  the  Independent  Social- 
ists, they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  misfits 
of  organized  Socialism.  Whether  it  is 
that  the  revolutionary  excesses  of  So- 
cialism have  finally  frightened  them, 
or  whether  they  have  had  other  kinds 
of  trouble  with  this  difficult^empered 
party,  whether  they  have  resigned,  or 
whether  they  have  been  expelled,  they 
have  gone  over  to  the  Radicals  al- 
though they  keep  the  name  of  Social- 
ists. Their  independence  need  not  de- 
lude us.  They  are  simply  Socialists 
who  have  turned  out  badly  and  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Radicals. 

Such  is  the  Radical  party.  It  has 
now  been  in  power  for  some  ten  years. 
It  is  still  in  i>ower  to-day,  although  the 
President  of  the  Council  calls  himself 
a  Socialist — an  old-fashioned  Socialist, 
of  course,  but  one  who  has  settled 
down  into  Radicalism  in  the  most  com- 
fortable way  conceivable.  On  every 
side  now,  however,  there  Is  talk  of  a 
crisis  in  the  Radical  party.  He  him- 
self has  more  than  once  confessed  to 
uneasiness.  What  is  it  that  is  actually 
happening? 

It  is  an  absurd  story  and  it  would  be 
almost  pathetic  if  it  were  not  even  fun- 
nier than  it  is  sad.  And  here  it  is,  in 
two  words:  now  that  the  Radicals  are 
masters,  they  have  not  got  any  pro- 
gramme at  all;  they  are  strong  enough 
to  do  what  they  want,  only  they  have 
nothing  now  to  do.  There  they  stand, 
powerful,  (H)ulent,  deplorable. 

They  once  had  a  programme.    They 


even  succeeded  in  rousing  a  good  deal 
of  commotion  round  about  their  proj- 
ects. At  that  time  Radicalism  was 
to  transform  this  country,  to  animate 
It  with  unimaginable  vitality.  Well, 
It  has  all  been  done,  and  now  that  it 
has  been  done,  we  can  attest  that  the 
Radical  programme  was  purely  and 
simply  auti-clericallsm.  Yes,  it  was 
really  nothing  more.  From  the  dis- 
tance what  did  we  not  dream  of?  And 
this  is  all.  The  politics  of  these  arrogant 
Innovators  was  Inspired  by  hatred  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  by  hatred  of 
whatever  was  spiritual.  They  came 
into  power  and  they  lost  no  time  In 
going  to  work. 

What  have  they  achieved?  They 
have  achieved  antl-clericalism.  In 
other  words,  they  first  attacked  the  reg- 
ular clergy  and  then  the  secular.  To 
begin  with  came  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  Associations,  next  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State. 

The  suppression  of  the  religious  As- 
sociations is  the  work  of  the  minister. 
Combes;  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  of  the  minister,  Brland.  Combes 
and  Brland  are  the  two  great  men  of 
triumphant  Radicalism.  Significant 
gallants  these — the  one  at  the  end  of 
his  career,  the  other  at  his  zenith. 
Combes  is  a  terrible  old  fellow.  He,  at 
all  events,  has  not  been  a  sceptic.  But 
he  has  thus  avoided  the  inconvenience 
of  uncertainty,  seeing  that  he  pos- 
sesses no  more  than  one  idea.  This 
fact  has  preserved  him  from  the  fatal 
embarrassments  of  choice.  Besides, 
the  one  idea  in  his  possession  was  not 
one  of  -these  complicated,  difficult,  met- 
aphysical ideas  in  which  the  intellect 
loses  Itself.  Not  at  all.  Frankly,  old 
Combes  detested  monks  and  nuns.  He 
had  a  horror  of  them»  he  execrated 
them.  And  his  very  simple  plan  was 
to  suppress  them.  He  gathered  round 
this  elementary  idea  every  fanatic  that 
he  could  find  among  the  Radicals,  the 
Socialists,  among  all  the  forces  of  the 
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Left  and  the  extreme  Left.  He  was 
rabid,  he  was  skilful  and  mischievous. 
Every  means  was  fair  that  could  help 
him  to  gain  and  keep  his  majority.  He 
had  it  in  his  grasp.  He  sacrificed  all 
else  to  his  idea.  He  gave  the  War 
Office  to  his  comrade,  General  Andr6: 
the  Admiralty  to  his  comrade,  Pelletan; 
these  two,  like  himself,  revelled  in  anti- 
clericalism  and  disorganized  respect- 
ively the  Army  and  the  Navy.  So  the 
monks  and  the  nuns  were  sent  off; 
the  police  and  the  military  were  de- 
spatched to  the  assault  of  the  convents; 
they  forced  locks,  they  scaled  walls, 
they  made  an  end  of  innocent  and  pious 
persons  who  had  an  inveterate  habit  of 
prayer  and  of  devotion.  Ridiculous 
successes,  such  as,  in  better  days, 
would  have  dishonored  Radicalism. 
Old  Combes,  by  virtue  of  his  fanatical 
obstinacy,  had  achieved  his  ends. 
Prance  was  emptied  of  monks  and 
nuns.  He  is  considered  a  very  remark- 
able statesman.  And  he  did,  indeed, 
expend  an  amazing  *nmount  of  energy; 
but  it  was  expended  in  the  service  of  a 
detestable  cause  and  with  all  a  secta- 
rian's signal  malevolence. 

M.  Briand  is  not  quite  of  the  same 
mould.  He  is  another  type  of  Radical 
politician.  And  he  has  only  lately  be- 
come a  Radical.  He  has  arrived  at 
Radicalism  as  well  as  at  a  sort  of  rela- 
tive wisdom.  We  knew  him  as  a  revo- 
lutionary Socialist,  the  vehement  apos- 
tle of  universal  strikes  and  of  anti-mili- 
tarism, an  internationalist,  an  advo- 
cate, in  short,  of  the  worst  follies  of  the 
most  advanced  party.  Intelligent  he 
was,  however.  But  hardly  did  he  come 
into  power  than  he  modified  his  views 
— ^it  must  be  owned  to  his  advantage. 
He  did  so  visibly.  His  dress  improved. 
In  the  afternoon,  frock  coats  were  no- 
ticeable; In  the  evening,  his  dress-coat 
was  well-cut;  his  neckties  were  in  good 
taste.  His  equipment  was  no  longer 
that  of  the  fanatic.  In  the  days  of  his 
fanaticism  his  face  was  cut  in  two  by 


a  thick  moustache  which  overspread  his 
cheeks  and  turned  into  a  bushy  beard; 
as  a  minister,  he  took  care  to  shave  off 
this  excessive  growth  and  to  leave  only 
enough  upon  his  upper  lip  to  shade  it 
with  elegance.  He  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  of  the  world.  And 
his  ideas  underwent  a  like  transforma- 
tion. They  grew  tamer,  more  moder- 
ate. In  fact,  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
crisis  that  overtakes  all  revolutionaries 
who  make  up  their  minds  to  settle 
down.  From  the  moment  they  own 
something  to  preserve  the  Conservative 
comes  into  them,  and  directly  their  po- 
sition puts  them  In  direct  touch  with 
reality  they  give  up  the  impossible 
dreams  of  their  phase  of  vehemence. 
M.  Briand  made  his  appearance  as  a 
kind  of  Radical.  His  measure  of  re- 
form was  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State— an  ancient  project  of  the  Radi- 
cal party. 

And  this,  when  all  is  said,  is  the  bal- 
ance-sheet of  Radicalism.  Its  univer- 
sal panacea  was  an  anti-clerical  pro- 
gramme; the  two  reforms  that  it 
boasted,  the  expulsion  of  the  "Reli- 
gious" and  the  separation.  These 
measures  are  now  fulfilled.  Whether 
for  good  or  evil — and  to  my  mind  it  is 
for  evil — they  have  acquired  the  force 
of  law. 

As  far  as  the  Radical  party  goes, 
what  remains  then?    Nothing. 

Now  let  us  give  a  glance  at  the 
wholly  Socialist  party.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Radicals;  it  is 
composed  of  people  who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  mediocre.  Only — they 
possess  a  programme.  From  a  par- 
liamentary point  of  view  their  party 
is  stamped  by  the  character  of  one  per- 
son—one of  little  intellectual  value,  but 
of  great  political  influence — the  Citizen 
Jaurds.  This  big,  burly  figure  of  a 
man,  bearded,  thick-haired,  red-com- 
plexioned,  gives  you  an  instant  impres- 
sion of  friendly  vulgarity.  He  takes 
up  a  great  deal  of  room  because  of  his 
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bodily  dimensions,  which  are  not  those 
of  the  working  or  of  the  suffering 
classes;  because,  too,  of  his  mobile  exu- 
berance. Of  the  South  he  Is,  with  a 
southern  accent;  hence  a  born  orator, 
with  a  beautiful  voice,  warm  in  tone, 
and  with  a  prodigious  wealth  of  words 
that  absolve  him  from  expressing  clear 
ideas.  He  talks  and  he  talks,  and 
phrases,  metaphors,  vindications,  im- 
precations, pour  in  unbroken  floods 
from  hie  wide-open  mouth.  Men  ad- 
mire him,  he  is  well-pleased — and  he 
goes  on  talking.  When  he  ceases,  one 
asks  oneself  why  he  does  not  continue 
to  spout  forth  honied  cascades  of  ora- 
tory, whicli,  since  they  have  no  definite 
object,  might  Just  as  well  have  no  end. 
However,  he  soon  begins  again,  for  si- 
lence does  not  suit  his  nature  which  in- 
clines to  prolix  gossip. 

He  comes  from  afar;  he  comes  from 
the  Centre;  in  old  days  he  was  moder- 
ate— very  moderate — but  that  was  at  a 
time  when  the  extreme  Left  was  not 
in  good  odor.  Since  then,  curiously 
weak-willed,  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  dragged  more  and  more  towards  the 
Left,  and  now  he  is  a  hero  among  mad- 
men. He  has  taken  upon  himself 
heavy  responsibilities,  which  he  bears 
gay-heartedly,  because  he  is  a  man  of 
a  light  and  irreflective  spirit. 

He  comes  from  afar.  He  comes  from 
the  Ecole  Normale.  He  is  a  man  of  cul- 
ture. He  had  a  good  deal  of  success 
with  the  thesis  for  his  degree  which  he 
submitted  to  the  Sorbonue,  a  thesis  con- 
cerning the  reality  of  the  external 
world  as  against  the  teaching  of  Berke- 
ley and  the  idealists.  He  is  a  doctor — 
and  hence  at  least  some  of  his  prestige 
amongst  his  illiterate  circle.  He  is  a 
great  delinquent.  He  has  stood  surety 
for  the  craziest  enthusiasts;  be  is  the 
patron  of  the  worst  theories.  Before 
his  advent,  revolutionary  absurdities 
had  been  openly  classed  among  the  per- 
ils which  a  government  was  bound  to 
mistrust.     It  was  he  who,  with  his  rep- 


utation as  a  philosopher,  has  lent  them 
a  kind  of  odious  authority.    True,  the 
ministers  of  recent  years  have  been  pit- 
eously  feeble  about  the  dangerous  or- 
ganization    of     Revolutionary     Trade 
Unions.    It   was    because    they    were 
pusillanimous;  it  was  also  because  the 
rabidness  of  tlie  members  of  the  Labor 
Confederation   had*  assumed   in   their 
eyes    an    impressive    appearance    of 
ideology.    And  who  lent  it  this  flatter- 
ing appearance?    None  other  than  the 
Citizen  Jaurto.    He  has  been  the  indul- 
gent friend  of  all  the  blatant  riff-raff, 
of  all  the  various  sectaries  of  anarchy,, 
who,  safe  and  snug  in  their  offices,  or- 
ganize,  prepare,    unchain   revolutions. 
He  opened  the  columns  of  his  paper  to 
them.    He  compromised  himself  that 
he  might  give  them  the  advantages  of 
his    political    impunity.      He    wanted 
them  to  profit  by  his  eloquent  renown 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  by  his  Sor- 
bonue diplomas,  so  that  their  elemen- 
tary school  follies  should  not  appear  too 
contemptible.      At  the  same  time,  he 
encouraged  them  by  his  support,  his 
protection,  his  agreement  with  them. 

The  Radicals,  who  rule  us,  begin  to 
perceive  the  danger  caused  to  the  State 
by  this  general  Confederation  of  Labor* 
which,  under  color  of  care  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  working-classes  promotes 
a  policy  of  revolt.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  obliged  to  revolt,  even  to 
ahed  blood,  before  they  could  acquire 
the  right  degree  of  distrust  Did  they 
not  see  the  Citizen  Jaurds — on  the  one 
hand  the  omnipotent  counsellor  of  the 
Combes  ministry,  on  the  other  the  com- 
rade of  the  Confederation?  The  Citi- 
zen Jaurto  has  been  the  delusive  in- 
termediary between  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernment and  a  scandalous  anarchy.  It 
is  under  shelter  of  his  ingenious  soph- 
isms that  the  greenhorn  Radicals  have 
hobnobbed  without  wanting  to, 
without  knowing  it,  with  the 
Anarchists.  And  he  himself— did 
he   suspect   that    this   was    soV    Only 
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dimly.  This  sorry  philosopher  has, 
practically  speaklnir,  ali  the  drawbacks 
of  a  jerry-builder  of  systems — or, 
rather  (for  if  we  study  the  theories  of 
our  sociologists,  we  shall  not  find  that 
they  contain  a  single  idea  which  can 
be  ascribed  to  him)  an  iimateur  of  sys- 
tems. He  is  ignorant  of  concrete  real- 
ity; he  has  no  notion  of  the  effect  of 
arguments  rashly  x»roffered  to  the  mob; 
he  never  thinks  of  the  detestable  ac- 
tions which  will  embody  them;  of  the 
comseQuences,  nay  of  the  iierversious, 
which  will  change  them  into  crime. 
And  that  is  why  men  of  action,  even 
the  most  etupld,  make  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  him. 

He  is  timid,  and  he  is  afraid  of 
growing  more  so.  He  does  not  dare 
set  a  bound  to  the  number  t>f  his 
chimeras.  He  fears  to  lie  accused  of 
cowardice  in  debate.  And  so  he  goes 
farther  and  farther,  perhaps  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  not  be  aekeii  to  go 
farther  still.      He  is  askeil  and  he  goes. 

It  must  be  remembered  what  he  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Herv^ist  epidemic, 
when  that  inept  citisseu,  Guatave 
Hervrs  promulgated  his  criminal,  his 
anti-patriotic  insanities  and  proclaimed 
bis  desire  to  plant  the  flag  of  I^rance 
on  a  dunghill.  The  Citizen  Jaurds 
would  have  given  much  not  to  follow 
the  formidable  madman  who  was  lead- 
ing him.  But  he  had  no  energy  to  re- 
sist, or  to  get  away,  and  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  dragged  onwards.  All 
the  same  he  himself  was  getting  far- 
ther. Little  by  little,  Just  as  earlier  in 
the  day  he  had  grown  out  of  Moderate 
views  and  taken  up  smarter  opinions. 
so  now  he  let  himself  be  pushed  into 
Socialism,  then  into  Collecftlvism,  then 
into  Ilevolutionary  Trades-unionism — 
talking  all  the  time  and  perorating, 
while  each  doctrine  forced  upon  him 
was  adorned  in  turn  with  his  flue,  re- 
dundant phrases. 

This  forward  march  he  accomplished 
as  men  accomplish  a  retreat  because 


they  lack  courage.  Being  the  aophiat 
tlHit  be  is,  he  does  not  know  how  to 
establish  a  definite,  clear-cut  line  of 
demarcation  between  certain  ideas  and 
certain  others;  those  on  the  one  hand 

• 

acceptable,  those  on  the  other  not  so. 
His  powers  of  rhetoric  and  debate  have 
furnished  him  with  abundance  of  fine 
shades,  shot-colors  like  those  on  the 
neck  of  a  dove,  colors  such  as  were 
once  the  favorite  symbol  of  the  old 
Sceptics,  colors  which  have  served  to 
help  him  pass  from  the  one  set  of  ideas 
to  the  other. 

From  tint  to  tint,  he  has  come  to 
the  blood-red  of  the  most  savage  foes 
of  the  State.  They  use  him  as  an  ad- 
vertisement, and  they  are  right;  for  he 
it  is  who  is  their  authoritative  protect- 
or, their  tutelary  friend.  Will  he  ever 
feel  that  it  is  not  rlglit  to  encouraipe 
fools  in  their  folly,  and  that  when  doc- 
trines become  crimes,  responsibility 
falls  upon  lilm  who  has  extolled  them — 
even  as  he  has  done  by  his  babble,  the 
chatter  of  a  mandarin  who  has  fallen 
into  demagogy? 

And  this  is  the  great  man  of  parlia- 
mentary Socialism.  I  do  not  say  that 
he  is  the  great  master  of  Socialism ;  no, 
the  absurd  inanity  of  his  doctrines  puts 
him  far  below  a  real  theoretician  like 
Jules  Ouesde.  But  in  (he  Chamber 
and  among  the  Intrigues  of  the  daily 
life  of  politics,  he  is  certainly  the  firat 
of  the  Socialists.  This  predominant 
position  is  duo  to  his  extreme  facility 
of  speech;  to  bis  southern  gift  of  the 
gab;  to  his  middle-class  tact  which,  at 
all  events,  has  had  a  little  elementary 
education.  And  if  we  are  to  put  the 
right  finishing  touch  to  his  portrait, 
we  are  bound  to  emphaslsse  once  more 
the  eminent  Aveakness  of  his  character, 
the  obligingness  of  his  disposition,  hia 
moral  and  intellectual  pusillanimity. 
And  behind  him  what  a  band! — a  band 
of  screamers.  They  have  "unified" 
themselves:  they  liave  condemned  to 
"Independenoo"  (which  means,  in  plain 
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terms,  to  Kadicalism)  whciever  should 
refuse  the  vigorous  disoipliiie  of  the 
party.  From  that  point  of  view  they 
are  sirongly  grouped;  with  disturbing 
energy  they  have  built  up  .1  massive 
front.  Their  following,  few  in  n\im- 
ber  but  compact,  is  forcil)le  in  attack 
and  solid  in  defence.  They  have  not 
as  yet  been  even  shaken.  They  have  a 
progi'amme,  which  I  neetl  not  here  epit- 
omize, but  which  is  tliat  of  the  work- 
ing man's  anti-patriotic,  anti-capitalis- 
tic Internationalism.  They  know  no 
compromise  and  they  are  formidable. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  French  party 
politics  to-day.  To  sum  up:  a  Right 
which  no  longer  counts,  an  enormous 
Itadical  majority,  a  very  resolute  So- 
cialistic minority. 

Thus  situated,  between  an  impotent 
Right  and  fin  extreme  Left  which  can- 
not boast  numbers  on  its  side,  the  Radi- 
cal party  might  govern.  And  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Right  which  is  almost 
crushed  out,  it  might  represent  resist- 
ance—the  indispensable  resistance — to 
the  Socialist  minority.  To  tell  truth, 
it  would  willingly  do  so.  Since  it  has 
gained— «nd  kept— power,  it  has  not 
been  slow  to  acquire  certain  comforts 
of  existence  which  it  would  rather  like 
to  have  the  chance  of  enjoying.  It  is 
a  good  old  party  of  parvenus,  no  longer 
of  the  age  or  in  the  humor  for  practical 
Jokes,  but  quite  disposed  to  take  a 
pleasant  rest.  It  is  a  middle-class 
party.  It  would  be  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible in  dressing-gown  and  carpet  slip- 
pers, twirling  its  thumbs  round  and 
round  and  round  against  the  portly 
figure  that  it  has  made  for  itself. 

Impossible!  But  why  should  it  be 
impossible?  There  is  a  considerable 
I)arty  whicli^  by  degrees,  has  increased 
in  the  country  and  in  Parliament,  un- 
til it  has  formed  an  incontestable  ma- 
jority. It  had  a  programme  of  repub- 
lican reforms,  of  democratic  education, 
of  systematic  secularization.  It  has 
realized  its  reforms.       It  is  in  power. 


Why,  then,  these  measures  being 
passed,  cannot  it  govern  this  country 
under  the  republican  and  democratic 
and  secular  conditions  which  it  has  it- 
self imposed?  If  the  Radical  pro- 
gramme  were  a  good  one,  now  that  the 
Radical  programme  has  fulfilled  itself 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  live  according  to  the  principles  of 
Radicalism  triumphant.  What  could 
be  more  logical?  And  with  the  Radi- 
cals henceforth  at  rest,  the  country 
could  take  its  repose.  It  badly  needed 
repose.  The  reforms  which  have  in- 
cessantly been  forced  down  its  throat 
have  tired  it;  the  Radical  victory  was 
not  won  without  worrying  it  for  a  good 
quarter  of  a  century.  Then  why  on 
earth  do  not  the  Radicals,  as  well  as 
the  poor  country,  inaugurate  a  ];>eriod 
of  calm? 

Because  of  those  ominous  Socialists. 
But  the  Socialists  are  in  a  minority. 
That  is  true,  but  it  is  a  minority  which 
is  constantly  increasing  in  power  and 
one  which  must  be  mistrusted.  And 
then — and  then — the  Radicals  are  cow- 
ardly. If  they  were  not,  they  could 
govern  in  quiet;  they  could  well  resist 
the  fanatics  of  the  ertreme  Left.  It 
would  be  their  duty.  But  they  are 
frightened.  They  feel  that  on  their 
I^eft  they  have  a  young  and  ardent 
party,  detesting  them,  free  from  any 
scruples,  a  party  much  like  what  they 
were  themselves,  they,  the  Radicals, 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
They  ought  to  show  a  better  front,  and 
the  threats  of  the  Socialistic  party 
ought  to  rouse  their  energy.  But  they 
are  so  lily-livered  that  they  yield. 

That  is  not  all;  they  are,  besides,  the 
lamentable  victims  of  a  sophism  which 
is  corrupting  the  whole  of  French  pol- 
itics and  which  should  be  put  in  a  clear 
light.  This  dangerous  sophism  consists 
in  thinking  that  government  means  the 
fabrication  of  reforms.  Our  country, 
in  the  careless  hands  of  its  rulers,  is 
like  a  fine  majestic  cathetlral  which,  at 
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some  moment  or  other,  stood  In  need  of 
repairs.  The  repairs  are  finished — the 
cathedral  can  be  let  alone.  Not  at  all. 
These  good  people  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  to  take  away  the  scaffolding. 
They  tiwst  produce  repairs,  and  those 
for  which  they  had  drawn  up  an  es- 
timate once  completed,  they  pull  down 
something  new  so  that  they  may  still 
have  work.  They  pull  down  parts  of 
the  noble  building;  they  even  pull  down 
the  repairs  that  they  have  just  made. 
If  they  go  on  like  this  there  will  be 
nothing  left  of  the  cathedral — nothing 
but  a  horrid  stonecutter's  yard  full  of 
demented  masons. 

Of  old,  the  word  politics  meant  the 
overthrow  of  ministries.  A  cabinet  fell 
every  moment.  These  tumbles  were 
the  favorite  form  of  exercise  of,  say, 
the  Gl^menceaus,  untU  the  moment 
when,  grown  old  In  their  turn,  they  in- 
stalled themselves  snugly  in  power. 
Nowadays  we  have  ministries  that  last 
for  three  years.  And  every  one  bears 
with  them  so  long  as  they  fabricate  re- 
forms. 

Reforms,  reforms!  There  seems  no 
question  of  anything  else;  more  espe- 
cially no  question  of  administering  the 
country  well  and  justly,  according  to 
its  customs  and  its  laws.  The  njass  of 
voters  has  been  gradually  persuaded 
to  advertise  reforms.  The  Socialists 
loudly  proclaim  that  reforms  are  not 
enough  for  them.  They  definitely  want 
a  revolution.  They  profess  a  splendid 
scorn  of  reforms.  Meanwhile  they  live 
upon  reforms;  no  sooner  have  they 
swallowed  one  dose  than  they  ask  for 
more. 

And  what,  in  the  middle  of  all  this, 
becomes  of  the  Radicals?  They  are 
terribly  bored.  Even  their  great 
quandary  would  be  amusing  if  it  had 
not  such  grievous  consequences  for  the 
country  that  they  govern  so  badly. 
And  this  is  the  quandary:  they  are  re- 
quired to  fabricate  reforms.  What  re- 
forms?   They   have  none  left.     Those 


that  were  once  Inscribed  upon  their 
programme  are  all  accomplished.  Poor 
souls,  they  have  no  programme  now. 

But  If  this  be  really  so,  why  do  they 
not  refuse  to  fabricate  reforms?  Short 
of  a  programme,  have  they  not  a  major- 
ity? Alas!  the  poor  souls  are  them- 
selves convinced  of  the  need  of  reforms. 
They  share  the  general  dizziness  which 
has  seized  the  politics  of  France. 
They,  like  the  rest,  believe  that  gov- 
ernment means  fabricating  reforms. 
And  after  that?  Well  then,  after  that, 
they  must  fabricate  Socialistic  reforms, 
that  is  aU. 

This  seems  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is 
the  exact  truth.  We  are  Indeed  spec- 
tators at  this  strange,  this  ridiculous 
show.  The  Radicals  have  no  worse 
enemies  than  the  Socialists.  And  the 
Socialists  are  only  bent  upon  taking  the 
Radicals'  place  in  full  parliamentary 
sunshine.  The  Socialists  hate  them  and 
laugh  at  them  without  pity.  There  is 
not  a  Socialistic  meeting  at  which  the 
Radical  party  is  not  turned  into  ridi- 
cule. As  far  as  voting  goes,  the  battle 
is  waged  by  the  Radicals  on  one  side 
and  the  Socialists  on  the  other.  It  Is 
a  raging  battle,  of  vital  Import  to  the 
Radicals.  The  Socialists  cannot  cease 
to  treat  the  Radicals  as  enemies.  They 
dream  of  destroying,  of  supplanting 
them.  The  Radicals,  for  their  part, 
cannot  cease  to  hate  the  Socialists. 
First  of  all  for  the  reason  I  have  just 
urged,  and,  besides  that,  because  the 
Socialists'  principles  are,  by  their  na- 
ture, antipathetic  to  the  Radical  char- 
acter. The  Radicals  are,  in  general, 
opulent  middle-class  men,  or  at  all 
events  men  in  easy  circumstances;  they 
experience  no  need  to  share  their  pos- 
sessions. They  have  made  themselves 
a  very  agreeable  nest  under  present 
social  conditions,  and  they  do  not  feel 
the  slightest  desire  to  see  the  upheaval 
of  a  society  which,  however  imperfect, 
is  pleasant  and  generous  to  themselves. 
They  are  no  longer,  as  they  once  were, 
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the  champions  of  disorder;  tbey  do  not 
want  to  let  anarchy  turn  everything 
around  them  topey-turvy.  In  short — 
and  this  at  least  is  to  their  credit — 
they  are  not  anti-patriotic.  Some 
among  their  chiefs  once  belonged  to  the 
Gambettist  group,  and  they  still  keep 
a  little — a  very  little— of  the  national- 
istic fervor  that  inspired  their  master. 
To  them,  the  internationalism  of  the 
Socialists  is  really  an  object  of  disgust 
Such  appears  to  be  the  keen  and  mu- 
tual hostiUty  between  the  Socialists 
and  the  Radicals.  In  spite  of  which 
the  Radicals  spend  their  time  in  bring- 
ing in  Socialistic  reforms.  It  seems  ab- 
eurd,  but  it  is  so. 

The  most  recent  of  the  Radical  min- 
istrles  have  devoted  their  zeal  to  four 
measures  of  reform:  the  purchase  of 
the  railways,  old-age  pensions,  the  In- 
come-tax, and  the  organization  of  Rev- 
olutionary Trade  Unions. 

These  four  measures  are  eminently 
flodallstic,  as  I  shall  now  try  to  show. 

The  purchase  of  the  railways  repre- 
sents the  first  attempt  of  the  State  to 
lay  hands  upon  the  larger  kind  of  in- 
dustry. Our  various  railway  lines  have 
hitherto  been  exploited  by  private  com- 
panies. But  the  State  has  now  got  hold 
of  the  Quest  and  has  an  eye  on  the 
other  companies.  A  natural  outcome 
of  socialistic  tyranny.  And  why  do 
the  Socialists  want  the  railways  to  be- 
long to  the  State?  They  are  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge.  After  the  railways 
wUl  come  the  mines,  and  then  the  rest. 
What  all  this  makes  for  Is  the  suppres- 
sion of  private  industries  and  ^heir  con- 
version into  industries  of  the  State.  In- 
stances abound  to  show  that  the  State, 
in  France  at  least  is  never  a  good  em- 
ployer of  labor.  What  does  that  mat- 
ter? Universal  "Statlzation,"  as  they 
call  it,  is  the  especial  aim  of  the  So- 
cialists. So  the  Radicals  against  their 
own  principles  and  according  to  those 
of  the  Socialists,  have  inaugurated  in- 
dustrial "Statlzation." 


As  for  old-age  pensions,  they  mean 
that  the  State  takes  charge  of  aged 
working  men.  The  State,  then,  puts 
itself  in  the  place  of  individual  fore- 
sight and  of  private  charity. 

The  income-tax  also  brings  nothing 
but  perpetual  State  Intervention  In  per- 
sonal affairs.  It  is  a  form  of  adminis- 
trative harrying  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
regular  Institution.  The  State  must 
needs  get  to  know  the  capitalized  for- 
tune and  the  annual  earnings  of  each 
of  its  citizens.  Our  daily  avocations 
must,  forsooth,  be  submitted  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  tax-collector.  An 
employer  of  labor  is  interested  in  con- 
cealing the  fluctuations  of  his  business 
—the  moment's  rise  or  fall  in  his  prof- 
its. The  system  cried  up  by  the  So- 
cialists and  clumsily  adopted  by  the 
Radicals  will  inevitably  end  by  tram- 
melling and  hindering  private  enter- 
prise. But  after  all,  that  is  just  what 
the  Socialists  want,  for  when  private 
industry  shall  have  become  impossible, 
the  State  will  become  the  universal  em- 
ployer of  labor.  The  taxing  of  income 
and  the  purchase  of  the  railways  thus 
prove  to  be  two  kindred  processes  tend- 
ing towards  the  same  end — the  seizure 
by  the  State  of  all  the  fruitful  initiative 
of  a  country — the  conversion  of  labor 
into  a  State  monopoly.  And  as  far  as 
individuals  are  concerned,  the  secret  in- 
tention of  our  Socialism  is  the  same; 
the  income-tax  puts  them  under  direct 
supervision  from  the  State,  Just  as  old- 
age  pensions  make  over  their  old  age 
to  the  State.  And  after  the  old  people, 
the  State  will  lay  hands  on  the  chil- 
dren. The  adults,  through  the  revolu- 
tionary trade-union  system,  are  already 
subject  to  a  definitely  Socialistic  organ- 
ization. 

It  Is  Just  this  policy  of  Revolution- 
ary Trade  Unions  which  has  best  en- 
abled us  to  watch  the  imprudent  Radi- 
cals play  the  game  of  the  Socialists 
without  knowing  It.  It  was  their  vote 
which    brought   in    the   law    creating 
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Trade  Uuions.    There  was,  it  was  theu 
eaid,  no  question  of  anything  but  pro- 
fessional associations  which,  by  means 
of  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  right  to 
strike,  could  take  In  hand  the  corporate 
Interests    of   working-men.       For    the 
rest,  the  law  did  not  authorize  any  fed- 
eration of  these  associations  and,  be- 
sidee,   it  reserved   the   right   to   form 
Trade  Unions  only  for  certain  kinds  of 
employee.       The     Socialists     accepted 
what  was  given  tbem,   sure  as   they 
were  of  getting  more.      And  that  was 
what   happened;   without  waiting  for 
permission  from  the  law,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Trade  Unions  bound  themselves 
ever  closer  one  to  the  other,  until  they 
formed  that  alarming  asset  of  the  La- 
bor party,  the  general  Confederation  of 
Labor,    which    more    than    once    has 
checkmated  the  public  safety.      And, 
next  to  legal  Unions  were  added  illegal 
ones,  the  Unions  of  civil  servants  for 
example.     The  law  was  precise  enough 
on  this  point.      It  forbade  public  offi- 
cials  the   right    to    belong    to    Trade 
Unions — ^a  right  which,  as  its  natural 
corollary,  would  also  bring  the  right  to 
strike.       The  law   was  justified;   the 
strike   of    the    State   officiale   brought 
with  it  the  sudden  interruption  of  the 
public   service.       It   was   proved   but 
too  clearly  the  other  day,  when  the  iK)st 
and  telegraph  office  functionaries  re- 
fused to  work.    For  some  time  France 
found  herself  cut  off  from  the  whole 
world,  without  any  possible  means  of 
communication.       Imagine     what     it 
would  have  been  if,  in  the  middle  of 
these    doings,    war    had    broken    out. 
France  would  have  been  invaded  and. 
tied  hand  and  foot,  would  have  been 
delivered  over  to  whosoever  had  a  mind 
to  take  her.    For  in  spite  of  law.  Trade 
Unions  of  officials  actually  exist,  with 
tiie  knowledge  and  within  sight  of  the 
State;  they  are  not  even  careful  to  dis- 
guise themselves,  and  they  go  so  far  as 
to  act  in  public  with  singular  violence 
and  with  revolutionary  exasperation.  A 


sovereign  affirmation  of  the  socialistic 
will.      And  what  did  the  Radicals  do 
to  suppress   this   movement?      Armed 
with  the  law — their  law — did  they  de- 
molish that  hearth  of  insurrection,  the 
general  Ck)nfederation  of  Labor?    Far 
from  it.      They  were,  on  the  contrary, 
observed  to  be  most  indulgent  towards 
it,  most  kind  and  most  paternal.    Need 
we  be  astonished?    When  the  Radical, 
M.  C16menceau,  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter, he  hastened  to  appoint  a   Labor 
Minister;  and  whom  did  he  choose?  The 
Citizen  Viviani,  a  colleague  of  the  Citi- 
zen Jaurds,  a  Unified  Socialist,  the  com- 
rade, the  benevolent  counsellor  of  the 
members  of  the  Confederation.    Armed 
with  the  law — their  law — did  the  Rad- 
icals at  any  rate  put  an  end  to  those 
civil  servants'  Unions  which  are  such  a 
terrible  danger?    Far  from  it.      On  the 
contrary,  they,  so  to  speak,  acknowl- 
edged them.    When  the  strike  of  the 
I)ost  and  telegraph  Office  was  in  full 
swing,  M.   Cl^menceau,    President    of 
the  Council,  received  a  deputation  from 
their  Union.  They  presented  themselves 
officially,  as  the  delegates  of  an  illegal 
Union,  and  they  were  received  as  such. 
After  that,  what  hinders  them  from  im- 
posing their  wills?     The  civil  servants' 
Unions  enjoy  an  illicit  but  solid  exist- 
ence, according  to  the  Socialists'  de- 
sire and  with  the  flaccid  acquiescence 
of  the  Radicals. 

Thus  it  is  that  I  may  hope  to  have 
established  the  statement  that  I  made 
some  pages  back,  that  France  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Radicals.  True,  but  by 
a  queer  kind  of  Radicals,  who  make  for 
nothing  but  Socialism;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  politics  of  this  country 
are  fashioned  by  the  Socialist  minor- 
ity. 

It  is  a  serious  matter.  To  prove  that 
it  ie  not  so  serious,  the  optimists  assert 
that  the  Socialist  party  is  not  the  party 
of  disorder.  Does  not  Socialism  pre- 
sent itself  as  the  doctrine  of  social  or- 
ganization, and  onght  not  Socialism  to 
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be  regarded  as  the  exact  opposite  of 
uuarcliy? 

Certainly  —  theoretically  speaking; 
but  practically  speaking — no.  At  all 
eventil  not  in  France.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  be  convinced  of  this  if  one 
thoroughly  examines  the  attitude  as- 
sumed in  these  last  few  years  by  the 
man  whom  I  have  pointed  out  as  the 
parliamentary  representative  of  Unified 
Socialism,  the  Citizen  Jaurds.  I  have 
shown  him  moving  ever  further  to  the 
Left,  till  at  length  he  has  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  leaders  of  Revolu- 
tionary Unionism,  with  the  anti-pa- 
triots and  the  insurrectionists  of  the 
Confederation  of  Labor.  He  is  the 
friend  of  the  Anarchists.  When  all  is 
said,  those  who  see  him  form  the  like 
alUancea  can  hardly  refrain  from 
branding  French  Socialism  with  the 
name  of  the  party  of  disorder. 

The  Citizen  Jaurds^-and  with  him 
the  whole  of  Unified  Socialism— has  a 
tendency  which  makes  itself  unfortu- 
nately felt  in  Prench  politics  to-day.  I 
shall  call  it  the  fear  of  not  looking  ad- 
vanced enough.  I  leave  out  the  few 
members  of  the  Right  who  encamp 
themselves  inside  their  own  ideas  and 
never  budge  from  them.  This  haughty 
obstinacy  of  theirs  makes  them  keep 
apart  and  they  have  not  any  influence. 
But  the  rest,  all  the  rest,  of  them  mi- 
grate more  and  more  towards  the  Left. 
Think  of  all  the  Moderates  who  are 
turning  Radicals,  of  all  those  Radicals 
of  yesterday  who  think  it  indispensable 
to  add  the  epithet  of  the  moment  to 
their  title,  and  who,  motley-wise,  call 
themselves  Radical  Socialists;  of  all 
the  Radicals  of  every  description  who 
bring  in,  or  vote  for,  Socialistic  reforms; 
and,  finally,  of  all  the  Socialists  who 
work  for  the  Anarchists  of  the  Confed- 
eration. It  is  the  same  sentiment 
which  induces  a  Cochery,  once  a  Mod- 
erate and  a  colleague  of  M.  M6line,  to 
take  office  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Social- 
ist, or,  if  you  would  rather,  the  Radical, 


Briand;  which  impels  a  Radical  Cl^m- 
enceau  to  form  a  Ministry  which  does 
not  exclude  Socialists;  or  a  Unified  So- 
cialist, Jaurds,  to  fiirt  with  the  Confed- 
eration of  Labor.  If  we  examined  in 
detail  the  biographies  of  our  princiiml 
politicians,  we  should  find  that  they 
were  like  the  nomads  who  wandered 
from  country  to  country  driving  their 
fiocks  before  them,  never  staying  in  one 
place  and  never  retracing  their  steps. 
Our  politicians  have  travelled  after  this 
fashion,  as  forgetful  of  last  night's 
opinions  as  pastoral  tribes  are  of  the 
encampments  they  have  forsaken. 
Thus  they  have  moved  on  towards  the 
West — I  mean  towards  the  Left — more 
or  less  quickly,  some  of  them  very  agile, 
others  dawdling  behind.  But,  leaders 
or  laggards,  they  will  nearly  all  of  them 
get  as  far  as  the  last  confines  of  the 
lowest  demagogy. 

What  is  the  matter  with  them? 
What  strange  fascination  compels 
them?  Or  are  they  the  dupes  of  a  mi- 
rage, these  light-minded  travellers,  un- 
embarrassed by  the  baggage  of  their 
convictions?  Or  are  they  the  prey  of 
some  contagious  form  of  lunacy?  Or 
are  they  giving  in  to  the  puerile  va- 
garies of  morbid  intellectual  snobUsli- 
ness?  No  man  can  say.  But  they 
march  on  and  hordes  follow  them. 
Whither  will  they  be  led,  these  poor 
hordes  of  imbeciles  who  have  started 
on  such  a  dangerous  Journey? 

There  is  not  a  single  manifestation  of 
human  activity  which  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  a  philosophy,  even  if,  maybe, 
the  active  force  that  has  been  spent 
knows  nothing  of  it,  and  has  never 
formulated  its  prinicples — ^has  never 
even  thought  of  them  at  all.  As  for 
our  politicians,  it  would  be  flattering 
and  fruitless  to  question  them  about 
the  conception  of  the  world  in  which 
they  put  their  faith.  Alas!  Tet  with- 
out their  wishing,  without  their  sus- 
pecting it,  what  they  do  supposes  some 
doctrine.    Let  us  try  to  disentangle  this 
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doctrine,  and  let  ufi  ask  ourselves  what 
it  Is  worth,  both  Intrinsically  and  from 
a  practical  point  of  view. 

I  should  not  like  to  offend  the  mem- 
ory of  Heraclitus  by  inflicting  such  dis- 
ciples upon  him,   but  their  perpetual 
motion  is,  doubtless,  to  be  referred  to 
some      philosophy      of      development. 
"Everything  is  motion,"  said  the  great 
dreamer,  and  he  would  not  admit  that 
anything  could  ever  stand  still.    His 
Cosmos  knew  no  more  rest  than  does 
the  society  now  led  by  such  idealism 
as  belongs  to  our  politicians.       Only 
Heraclitus's  development  theory  has  a 
quality  too  purely  metaphysical  to  al- 
low of  our  statesmen's  minds  following 
it.      Their  philosophy  is  more  like  evo- 
lution.   As  far  as  that  goes,  I  should 
dislike  offending  the  great  Darwin  as 
much    as    I    should    dislike   offending 
Heraclitus,  but  then  Darwin,  the  most 
cautious  of  men,  would  have  detested 
the  idea  of  evolution  which  they  have 
so  chaotically  adopted.   They  have  ter- 
ribly misinterpreted  evolution  and  they 
take  Darwin's  name  in  vain. 

This  neo-Darwinism — we  had  rather 
say   this   pseudo-Darwinism — has    had 
the  worst,  the  least  legitimate  influence 
upon  the  political  ideas,  still  more  upon 
the  methods  and  social  credulity  of  the 
day.    If  it  be  granted  that  human  so- 
cieties   are    constantly    evolving,    the 
friends  of  perpetual  change  will  flnd 
in  this  admission  a  great  deal  of  en- 
couragement for  their  fad.    They  are 
wrong,  because  evolution  follows  slow 
and  modest  curves  that  by  no  means 
authorize  the  jerky  agitations  of  these 
hurried  individuals.    All  the  same,  no- 
body will  ever  succeed  in  holding  in  a 
keen-minded  "bounder,"  who  takes  un- 
due but  energetic  advantage  of  this  uni- 
versal evolution. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  evolution 
brings  itself  about  by  the  lucky  occur- 
rence of  "happy  accidents,*'  then  we 
have  the  philosophic — or  so-called  phil- 
osophic— basis  of  an  undaunted  opti- 


mism. Our  mob  agitators  will  feel  that 
every  one  of  their  actions,  even  the 
most  brutal,  helps  on  general  progress 
and  champions  a  beneficent  evolution. 
They  would  anyhow  agitate  in  all  di- 
rections; now  they  will  agitate  still 
more.  This  optimism  may  truly  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  dangers  of  the 
hour.  It  excites  the  revolutionaries — 
good  people  upon  whom  a  little  pessi- 
mism would  act  as  a  wholesome  seda- 
tive. 

Inspired  by  so  much  hope,  our  mas- 
ters,   the   pseudo-Darwinists,    are   not 
content  to  look  on  at  the  continuous 
evolution  of  social  institutions.    They 
claim  to  help  it  forward.      They  are 
afraid  that,  without  them,  things  will 
not  go  quick  enough.    They  are  pessi- 
mists, even  to  excess,  as  far  as  the  ac- 
tual present  is  concerned.    All  their  op- 
timism   is    invested    in    the    future. 
Hence  their  great  sense  of  haste — ^for 
they  are  in  a  desperate  hurry.      Bad 
philosophers  that  they  are,  they  Invoke 
the  inevitable  eflicacy  of  a  natural  law 
and  imagine  that  to  its  rigorous,  its  fa- 
tal action,  they  can  presume  to  add  the 
caprice  of  their  poor  personal  initiative. 
If,  too,  it  be  admitted  that  the  regu- 
lar   mechanical    evolution    of    to-day 
brings  with  it  certain  forms  of  exist- 
ence which,  by  virtue  of  a  stringent 
necessity,  replace  such  other  old  forms 
of  existence  as  have  speedily  been  dis- 
missed   as   superannuated,    the   result 
must  inevitably  be  that  many  things 
still  seaworthy,  still  valiant,  and  even, 
maybe,   useful,   are  relegated   by   our 
"men  of  progress"   to  the  dead  past 
Our  Socialists  show  Incredible  facility 
in  condemning  as  archaic  all  ideas  that 
do  not  agree  with  tlieir  own,  and  in  de- 
claring   them    retrograde    and    anti- 
quated.   AH  this  is  absurdity  itself.    If 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  interpreted 
in  scandalous  and  innocent  bad  faith, 
did  not  pledge  our  politicians  to  look 
upon    everything    outside    their    own 
dream  of  the  moment  as  merely  a  piece 
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ot  the  dead  past,  one  could  easily  Imag- 
ine that  a  people,  or  Its  Intelligent  rep- 
resentatives, might  search  the  amassed 
experience  of  that  past  for  the  forms  of 
existence,  the  processes  of  government 
and  general  means  of  adaptation  that 
have  yielded  the  best  results,  and  that 
they  would  reinstate  them  for  new 
uses.  But  with  our  pseudo-Darwinists 
this  Is  quite  Impossible!  If  some  one 
happens  to  speak  favorably  to  them 
of  anything  that  Is  not  their  vague 
Utopia,  you  would  think  that  they  were 
holding  a  colloquy  with  some  fossil 
from  a  region  far,  far  away  from  ours 
— eome  deep-down  region  that  our  own 
soil  has  covered  up  and  burled  for  good 
and  all. 

A  capitalistic  society — of  the  past. 
Bvery  tax  that  Is  not  the  "progressive** 
Income-tax — of  the  past  The  army,  the 
navy,  all  that  national  organization 
which  constitutes  national  expenditure 
—of  the  past  And  the  future?  It  Is 
International  Collectivism.  C6uld  any- 
thing be  simpler? 

These  people  live  wholly  In  the  fu- 
ture. And  so  they  must,  of  course,  In- 
vent a  future.  This  Is  what,  with  Im- 
perturbable Imagination,  they  effect 
But  their  dream.  It  must  be  owned.  Is 
a  little  wanting  In  clearness.  There 
are  times  when  the  Citizen  Jaurds  Is 
asked  to  be  so  kind  as  to  trace  his  plan 
of  that  City  of  the  Future  whither  he 
desires  to  lead  us.  The  request  Is  le- 
gitimate. Since  he  demands  that  we 
should  sacrifice  all  our  present  to  his 
hypothesis,  he  crwes  it  to  us  to  tell  us 
exactly  to  what  it  is  that  we  are  mak- 
ing this  extraordinary  burnt-offering. 
But  on  that  point  our  embarrassed  pra- 
ter Is  silent.  His  dream  of  the  future 
merely  consists  of  the  opposite  to  what 
displeases  him  to-day.  He  and  his  are 
never  even  asked  if  they  know  whether 
this  "opposite"  is  practicable.  For  in- 
stance, they  have  a  horror  of  religion, 
of  inequality,  of  patriotism,  and  so  the 
City  of  ttie  Future  will  be  exempt  from 


any  religion;  and  by  that  I  do  not  mean 
from  such  and  such  a  particular  creed, 
but  exempt  from  any  Idealism  what- 
ever. In  the  City  of  the  Future  all 
men  will  be  equal;  Indeed,  they  will  not 
only  be  equal — so  they  hope — ^but  alike. 
And  last,  not  least,  the  City  of  the  Fu- 
ture will  have  no  frontiers. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  decide  all  that 
But  an  arbitrary  assertion  does  not  im- 
ply warranted  reality.  And,  In  point 
of  fact,  history  Impels  us  to  see  that 
no  human  society  can  flourish  without 
some  form  of  idealism.  Will  there  be 
any  In  the  future?  No  man  knows. 
But  what  makes  me  think  there  will  be 
none.  Is  the  evidence  that  I  cannot  help 
seeing  that  the  apostles  of  this  future, 
the  Socialists,  are  the  most  religious  of 
men.  They  persecute  the  Clulstlans 
and  affect  to  despise  all  the  Churches; 
but  yet,  in  their  ideal  of  the  future, 
they  show  a  kind  of  mystic  confidence. 
They  adore  a  great  and  vague  mystery 
— vague  and  Just  a  little  fooUsh. 

For,  whatever  be  proclaimed  concern- 
ing the  equality  of  all  men,  no  one  can 
prevent  them  from  being  unequal. 
Caste  has  been  abolished;  now  men  are 
making-believe  to  abolish  class  into  the 
bargain;  they  are  also  drawing  up  su- 
perb declarations  of  individuality.  But 
Individualities  are  unequal  in  strength, 
in  beauty,  in  skill.  In  genius.  We 
may  deplore  this  truth;  we  cannot  help 
it.  Has  the  Citizen  Jaurte  found  an 
equal  among  the  crowd  that  follows  at 
his  heels?  If  he  should  find  one,  he 
would  be  ruined.  He  might  argue  that 
this  is  so  now,  but  that  it  will  not  be 
so  hereafter.  Hereafter?  Who  knows 
about  "hereafter"? — and  meanwhile 
the  solid  fact  is  there. 

And  it  Is  a  fact,  too,  that  countries 
with  frontiers  exist  They  threaten 
each  other;  nor  can  I  note  a  single  sign 
which  allows  me  to  imagine  that  even 
in  Burope  there  will  be  a  slackening  of 
national  desires.  We  have  a  Peace 
party  in  France,  larger  than  I  should 
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wish.  Where  can  they  see  such  prom- 
ise of  universal  benignity  as  would  au- 
thorize them  to  disarm  their  country? 
There  were  in  Europe  two  great  pillars 
of  the  Peace  party:  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia and  our  Radical  Government 
Hardly  had  the  Czar  assembled  his  am- 
icable Congress  at  the  Hague  when  Ja- 
pan forced  him  Into  a  war  from  which 
Russia  Is  still  bleeding.  And  our  Rad- 
ical Covernment  brought  us  within  two 
inches  of  a  war  with  Germany  which 
might  have  been  fraught  with  disaster. 
What  Is  the  conclusion?  That  the 
politics  of  to-day  In  France  have  lost 
all  equilibrium.  Of  the  two  opposed 
forces    which    should   .counter-balance 

The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 


one  another,  if  the  nation  Is  to  enjoy 
the  tranquil  social  condition  which  re- 
sults from  an  equal  contest,  the  one. 
the  principle  of  resistance.  Is  reduced 
to  nothing.  And  so  our  country  allows 
itself  to  be  dragged  heedlessly  towards 
the  mystery  of  an  undetermined  fu- 
ture. It  takes  a  dizzy  course;  nor  dare 
we  feel  confident  that  Its  end  will  not 
be  the  gulf  of  death. 

Blinded  by  their  vision  of  Utopia,  cor 
masters  have  lost  the  simple  notion  of 
concrete  realities,  of  those  Imperious 
circumstances,  those  Inevitable  condi- 
tions In  the  midst  of  which  all  most 
dwell,  nations  as  well  as  Individuals. 

Andri  Beawticr. 
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*The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Yet  a  scholar  or  author  of  International 
distinction  may  come  to  depend  on  the 
Royal  Literary  Fund,  while  a  Jockey  is 
assessed  by  the  Income-tax  collectors  at 
£10,000  a  year.  Not  until  he  was  sixty 
had  Southey  a  sufficient  balance  at  the 
bank  to  meet  his  expenses  for  a  year 
in  advance.  "For  a  man  really  Intent 
to  do  a  man's  work  in  literature  in 
these  times,"  declared  Carlyle,  "I 
should  say  that  even  with  the  highest 
talent  he  might  have  to  be  fed  often- 
times, like  Elijah,  by  the  ravens;  and 
if  his  talent,  though  real,  was  not  very 
high,  he  might  easily  see  himself  cut 
off  from  wages  altogether;  all  men  say- 
ing to  him,  *The  thing  you  have  to  offer 
us  is,  in  the  supply  and  demand  mar- 
ket, worth  nothing  whatever.'"  The 
experleuce  of  men  whose  work  was  fin- 
ished only  a  few  years  ago  teaches 
the  same  lesson.  To  the  young  writer 
with  artistic  Ideals,  R.  L.  Stevenson 
gives  this  warning:  "What  you  may 
decently  expect,  if  you  have  some  tal- 
ent and  much  industry,  Is  such  an  in- 
come as  a  clerk  will  earn  with  a  tenth, 


or  perhaps  a  twentieth,  of  your  nervons 
output."  Stevenson  himself  received 
about  £30  for  the  serial  rights  of  Tretu- 
ure  Island,  and  was  honestly  delighted 
when  offered  £100  for  its  publication  as 
a  volume.  In  1883,  when  he  was  thir- 
ty-three years  of  age,  his  annual  income 
passed  for  the  first  time  the  £300  mark. 
John  Addlngton  Symonds  found  that 
his  entire  earnings  while  he  was  work- 
ing on  his  history  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance were  at  the  rate  of  about  £100  a 
year,  about  half  of  which  went  to  pay 
the  incidental  expenses  of  books  and 
travel.  Grant  Allen  was  left  £50  out  of 
pocket  by  his  Phpsioloffioal  Aesthetiot. 
At  the  end  of  ten  yeaiB  his  Colour  Sehse 
had  brought  him  from  £25  to  £90,  on 
which  he  remarked:  "As  it.  took  me 
only  eighteen  months,  and  Involved  lit- 
tle more  than  five  or  six  thousand  ref- 
erences, this  result  may  be  regarded 
as  very  fair  pay  for  an  educated  man's 
time  and  labor,  and  should  warrant  the 
reproach  of  thoughtless  critics  for  de- 
serting the  noble  pursuit  of  science  in 
favor  of  fiction  and  filthy  lucre."  The 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  perhaps  the  leading 
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representative  in  his  day  of  tbe  natu- 
ralist of  the  Gilbert  White  and  Charles 
Waterton  type,  was  constantly  over- 
worked and  underpaid,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  had  to  sit  at  his  desk  as  early 
as  half-past  four  or  live  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  fact  is  that  in  intellectual  la- 
bor, especially  of  a  scientific  or  artistic 
order,  the  relation  of  the  market  de- 
mand to  the  quality  of  the  product  is 
more  nearly  accidental  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  activity.  There  is  room 
at  the  top,  no  doubt — room,  but  not  al- 
ways food  and  shelter.  While  a  popu- 
lar novelist  or  playwright  may  gain  a 
rich  and  speedy  reward,  only  in  rare 
instances  can  a  poet,  let  us  say,  or  a 
philosopher  expect  satisfactory  finan- 
cial returns  from  his  books,  and  the 
few  who  have  come  into  the  sunshine 
of  public  favor  at  last  have  had  first 
to  spend  long  years  in  the  shadow. 

The  emphatic  advice  of  Coleridge, 
"Never  pursue  literature  as  a  trade,'* 
has  often  been  echoed  by  experts  in  the 
things  of  the  mind.  Many  and  diverse 
occupations  have  been  pursued  by  men 
who  have  sought  in  them  the  means  of 
a  literary  career.  Besant  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Stedman  was  a  banker  and  stockbroker 
and  Blackmore  was  a  market  gardener. 
The  Civil  Service  has  clothed  and  fed 
not  a  few  skilful  practitioners  of  the 
craft  of  authorship.  Such  employ- 
ments as  these  seem  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  Coleridge  when,  in 
his  "affectionate  exhortation  to  the 
youthful  lUtratW*  he  advised  the  un- 
dertaking of  "some  regular  employ- 
ment which  does  not  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  moment,  and  which  can  be  car- 
ried on  so  far  mechanically  that  an 
average  quantum  only  of  health,  spir- 
its, and  intellectual  exertion  are  requi- 
site to  its  faithful  discharge."  Not  all 
of  them  yield  the  advantage  of  abso- 
lute freedom  from  anxiety  about  a  live- 
lihood, for  while  Government  posts  and 
some  others  are  permanent  and  safe, 
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the  Stock  Exchange  certainly  has  its 
ups  and  downs,  and  market  gardening 
its  good  and  bad  seasons.  Tbe  distinc- 
tive feature  of  these  occupations  Is  not 
so  much  their  stability  as  tbe  escape 
they  offer  a  man  from  the  need  of  ad- 
justing the  use  of  his  highest  gifts  to 
mercantile  considerations;  the  freedom 
they  give  him  from  the  obligation  to 
turn  his  most  delicate  powers  to  an 
immediately  remunerative  account. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  bralnworker 
finds  it  most  convenient  to  earn  his 
bread  by  some  kind  of  popular  writing- 
or  speaking.  If  he  has  any  "knack"  of 
self-expression  and  the  exercise  of  hi» 
pen  is  congenial  to  Mm,  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  offer  a  ready  opportu- 
nity for  gaining  at  any  rate  a  living 
wage.  Perhaps  he  has  amassed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  material  on  partic- 
ular subjects  of  study:  if  so,  the  Press 
and  the  lecture  platform  give  him  a 
chance  of  utiUalng  some  of  it  without 
a  severe  strain  on  his  capacity,  for  orig- 
inal thought.  Either  Journalism  <Nr  lec- 
turing can  be  profitably  pursued  with- 
out the  surrender  of  one's  whole  time  to 
it,  whereas  neither  business  nor  any  of 
the  traditional  professions  permits  al- 
ternate days  off.  If  there  is  the  addi- 
tional handicap  of  Ill-health,  writing  is 
almost  the  only  available  resource. 
When  deploring  the  smallness  of  his 
income,  Stevenson  frankly  recognised 
that  he  would  be  worse  off  still  if  he 
were  to  turn  in  any  other  direction.  "I 
console  myself,"  he  said,  "with  this, 
that  if  I  were  anything  else  under 
God*s  heaven,  and  had  the  same  crank 
health,  I  should  make  an  even  zero." 
Certainly,  no  other  employment  could 
be  followed  so  intermittently.  "As  It 
is,"  he  continued,  "I  have  to  tinker  at 
my  things  in  little  sittings;  and  the  rent 
or  the  butcher,  or  something  is  always 
calling  me  off  to  rattle  up  a  i>ot-boi1er. 
And  then  comes  a  back-set  of  my 
health,  and  I  have  to  twiddle  my  fin- 
gers and  play  patience.' 
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Before  discussing  this  topic  lu  detail, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  one  necessary  distinction.      Every- 
thing  that  fills  a  man's  pot  and  boils  it 
is    not    technically  speaking,   a   "pot- 
boiler."     The  poet  or  novelist  is  not 
pot-boiling  when  he  serves  his  Majesty 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  from  ten  to  four 
•daily,  or  when  he  disposes  of  his  fruit 
■and  vegetables  at  a  profit,  or  when  he 
«arns  a  commission  by  the  sale  of  rail- 
way shares.    Nor  again  can  you  speak 
•of  Journalism  as  pot-boiling  when  it  is 
•deliberately  chosen  as  a  life-work  on 
account  of  its  attraction  as  an  opportu- 
nity of  influencing  public  opinion,  and 
when  it  is  strenuously  pursued,  year  in 
^ear  out,  with  something  of  the  respon- 
sibility  of  a  sacred  calling.      In  such 
cases  it  is  not  an  avocation  but  a  vo- 
cation,     Tlie  term  "pot-boiling"  is  con- 
ventionally reserved  for  the  exercise  by 
a  student  or  author  of  his  special  gifts 
or    acquirepients    not    to    enlarge   the 
bound^  of  knowledge,  or  to  make  known 
a  revelation   that  he  cannot  keep  to 
himself,  but  simply  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood  by  satisfying  a  popular  de- 
mand.     This  definition  rules  out  mar- 
ket-gardening and  the  like  as  excur- 
sions into  another  realm.      It  also  rules 
out  the  activities  of  such  men  as  E.  L. 
Oodkin  and  W.  T.  Arnold.  Their  news- 
paper writing  was  not  a  by-product,  but 
the  staple  of  a  seriously  chosen  career. 
Thay  gave  their  lives  to  journalism  not 
simply  because  they  had  to  earn  some- 
thing, but  because  they  had  something 
to  say  which  could  be  most  effectively 
uttered  by  this  means.       Their  spirit 
was  best  represented  by  Arnold's  own 
favorite  dictum  that  for  a  man  who 
wanted  to  get  things  done  there  was 
no  work  like  journalism.    In  the  same 
way    when    a    historian    or    biologist 
spends  part  of  his  time  in  coaching  or 
(extension  lecturing  in  order  that  the 
rest  of  it  may  be  devoted  to  his  re- 
searches,   these    subsidiary    functions 
must  obviously  be  classified  under  the 


heading  of  pot-boiling.  He  teaches  in 
order  that  he  may  have  time  and 
money  for  study.  The  educational  en- 
thusiast, on  the  other  hand,  studies 
that  he  may  teach;  he  regards  teaching 
as  the  one  thing  in  the  world  which  it 
is  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  do,  and 
therefore  rejoices  if  he  is  permitted  to 
give  his  didactic  impulses  full  play 
without  having  to  divert  any  of  his 
energies  into  some  less  fascinating  pur- 
suit 

Now  when  a  man  who  has  it  in  him 
to  do  good  intellectual  work  frankly 
recognizes  the  conditions  of  his  impecu- 
niosity  and  accepts  a  place  in  the  com- 
peting crowd,  what  are  the  risks  he 
has  to  face?  '  The  necessity  of  working 
invita  Minerva  is  not  after  all,  a  ground 
for  much  sympathy.    The  artistic  tem- 
perament is  prone  in  any  case  to  need 
some  spur  to  exertion,  and  a  certain 
violence  must  be  wrought  on  the  will 
for  the  production  of  anything,  whether 
pot-boiler  or  masterpiece.    Human  na- 
ture is  ordinarily  so  lazy  that,  for  most 
people,  some  other  stimulus  to  industry 
would  have  to  be  found  if  the  pressure 
of  narrow  means  were  lacking.    To  be 
driven  to  work  when  one  would  rather 
be  idle  is  a  wholesome  compulsion,  over 
which  no  tears  should  be  wasted.      At 
the  same  time  any  one  who  writes  for 
a  living  is  bound  to  suffer  at  times 
from  the  need  of  taking  up  the  pen 
when  his  disinclination  to  be  strenuous 
is  due,  not  to  dawdling  habits,  but  to 
sheer  weariness  or  ill-health.       He  is 
not  permitted  to  reserve   himself  for 
those  days  when  he  feels  brisk   and 
fresh,  but  must  encounter  his  daily  task 
when  every  paragraph  means  a  fight 
against  physical  reluctance.      It  is  not 
a  slothful  but  an  exhausted  brain  that 
has  to  be  whipped  into  activity,  and  the 
exercise  of  a  stimulus  under  these  con- 
ditions is  good  neither  for  the  man  nor 
for  his  work.    An  unfit  producer  must 
often  mean  a  dull  product 
This  handicap,  of  course,  means  in- 
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finitely  more  to  some  men  than  to  oth- 
ers. But  even  the  strongest  is  exposed 
to  the  drawback  next  to  be  mentioned* 
namely,  that  the  writer  of  pot-boilers 
is  not  allowed  time  enough  to  achieye 
something  that  will  satisfy  his  own 
standards.  He  is  compelled  both  to  be- 
gin and  to  finish  prematurely.  He 
must  stint  his  task  both  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  in  the  execution.  He  can- 
not afford  to  undertake  the  special  in- 
yestigations  or  the  extensiye  subsidiary 
reading  that  he  would  feel  to  be  neces- 
sary if  he  were  attempting  a  really  yal- 
oable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject  Hamerton  tells  us  in  his 
IntelleoPual  Life  of  a  wealthy  friend 
who  giyes  a  whole  summer  to  the  ex- 
amination of  three  or  four  acres  of 
mountain  ground:  the  tangible  result  is. 
comprised  in  a  few  memoranda  which, 
considered-  as  literary  material,  might 
(in  the  handi^  of  a  skilled  professional 
writer)  Just  possibly  be  worth  fiye 
pounds.  The  most  forlorn  creature  in 
Grub  Street,  Old  or  New,  could  not  sup- 
port existence  at  that  rate.  Elsewhere 
in  the  same  book  Hamerton  points  the 
same  moral  by  reference  to  a  critic  who 
is  to  get  £3  108.  for  a  book  reylew. 
That  sum  will  not  repay  him  for  de- 
yoting  a  whole  week  to  consulting  au- 
thorities and  making  laborious  re- 
searches. "Is  it  not  much  easier  to 
string  together  a  few  phrases  which 
will  effectually  hide  his  ignorance  from 
everybody  but  the  half-dozen  enthusi- 
asts who  haye  mastered  the  subject  of 
the  book?"  Here  comes  in  the  danger 
of  quackery.  The  hack-writer  is  ex- 
posed day  by  day  to  the  temptation  of 
pronouncing  confidently  on  matters 
which  he  would  not  dare  to  discuss  in 
the  presence  of  an  expert.  The  habit 
grows,  and  by-and-by  his  pseudo-om- 
niscience, cultivated  merely  for  profes- 
sional purposes,  may  become  so  much  a 
part  of  him  that  he  almost  loses  the 
very  capability  of  distinguishing  knowl- 
edge from  sciolism.      Mr.  J.  R.  Green 


was  once  lodging  in  the  same  house 
with  a  man  who  had  been  paid  £50  for 
a  hand-book  to  London,  written  In  less 
than  a  fortnight.  Imagine  what 
Green's  own  work  would  haye  been 
worth  in  the  end  if  he  had  spent  a  few 
years  in  turning  out  a  series  of  de- 
scriptiye  manuals  of  that  type.  Bishop 
Oeighton  warned  one  of  his  old  pupils 
against  a  similar  peril  in  the  attractive 
occupation  of  extension  lecturing.  A 
little  knowledge,  he  pointed  out,  goes  a 
great  way  among  ignorant  people,  and 
the  lecturer  who  too  readily  adjusts  his 
own  utterances  to  the  standard  of  a 
popular  audience  will  presently  lose  the 
very  capacity  for  raising  it 

But  what  makes  the  pot-boiler  an 
inferior  article  is  not  only  the  rawness 
of  its  beginning  but  the  crudeness  of 
its  finish.  Even  though  there  were 
nothing  wanting  in  the  collection  of 
material,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to 
take  adequate  pains  about  its  selection 
and  arrangement,  or  about  the  fit  ex- 
pression of  what  should  be  said. 
Stevenson  contrasts  with  the  Journal- 
ist's feverishness  the  unhastening  proc- 
esses of  the  literary  artist  "Uncon- 
scious thought  there  is  the  only 
method:  macerate  your  subject,  let  it 
boil  slow,  then  take  the  lid  off  and 
look  in — ^and  there  your  stuff  is,  good  or 
bad."  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrle  has  come  to 
very  much  the  same  conclusion.  "Some 
hold,"  he  says,  "that  Journalism  ruins 
a  literary  man's  style,  but  that  is  prob- 
ably not  the  case  if  he.  has  much  style 
to  lose.  The  danger  is  rather  that, 
finding  Journalism  comparativtiy  so  re- 
munerative and  so  easy,  he  cannot  com- 
pel himself  to  give  literature  the  labo- 
lious  hours  it  calls  for."  With  all  that 
is  said  of  the  editor's  difficulty  in  find- 
ing room  for  the  "copy"  that  he  would 
like  to  publish  if  space  permitted.  It  re- 
Djalns  true  that  the  conditions  of  Jour- 
uallsm  encourage  a  writer  to  spread 
himself  out  thin.  When  he  is  paid  at 
so  much  per  thousand' words  it  is  to  his 
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interest  to  cultivate  the  art  of  stretch- 
ing   out    a    paragraph    until    it    fills 
a     column.    His     skill     is     most     re* 
mnnerative     when     it     enables     him 
to     express     a     single     idea     in     a 
number    of    different    verbal    forms. 
Restraint,  compression,  discrimination 
are  not  worth  vehile.      It  does  not  pay 
to  tarry,  like  Sentimental  Tommy  in 
the  examination,  for  the  one  apt  word. 
Sometimes  it  does  not  pay  even  to  avoid 
dissonances   or   false   syntactical   con- 
cords.      For   enduring   literary    work 
there  should  be  no  limit  of  time  but 
rigid  boundaries  of  space:  in  journal- 
ism, on  the  other  hand,  redundancy  is 
a   venial   offence   as  long  as  heed   is 
given   to   the   warning  stroke   of   the 
clock.    Hence   the   new   and   growing 
habit  of  dictation  to  a  shorthand  sec* 
retary,  a  practice  that  is  fatal  to  any 
hope  of  acquiring  or  retaining  a  care- 
ful style.       It  is  reported  that  some 
business  men  in  America  are  trying  to 
evade  responsibility  for  the  inaccura- 
cies and  confusions  of  their  correspon- 
dence by  instructing  their  type*writing 
clerks  to  append  to  their  letters  the 
words,  "Dictated,  but  not  re-read."    A 
similar  confession  would  explain  much 
of  the  slovenly  writing  that  appears  in 
the  daily  and  even  the  weekly  press. 
Most  of  the  blunders  that  Punch  de- 
lights to  pillory — e.(hf  "Lord  Kelvin's 
inventions,  notably  that  of  his  invalu- 
able mariner's  compass,   were  almost 
innumerable" — would  have  been  impos- 
sible if  there  had.  been  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  revision,  either  in  manuscript 
or  in  proof.    Obviously  the  compulsion 
to  earn  one's  livelihood  by  producing 
against  time  a  maximum  quantity  of 
printable  matter,   with  little  opportu- 
nity of  taking  pains  about  it,  tends  to 
debase  not  merely  one's  ideals  of  style 
but  one's  working  standard. 

The  risk  of  inducing  slovenly  habits 
is  not  the  only  defect  of  the  pot-boiler. 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  a  skilful  au- 
thor of  short  stories  may  fail  as  a  nov- 


elist.     In  addition  to  the  architectonic 
difference — the  difference  of  scale  on 
which  the  work  has  to  be  laid  oat>- 
sometimes  the  very  qualities  that  heli^ 
to  make  the  short  story  successful  may 
hinder   the   effectiveness   of   the  full* 
length   noveL    Brilliancy   of  dialogue^ 
for  instance,  which  gives  life  and  inter- 
est to  a  tale  of  four  or  five  pages,  be- 
comes wearisome  if  continued  without 
relief  for  four  or  five  hundred.    In  the 
same  way,  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  discovered, 
when  he  had  gone  far  in  the  pr^ara- 
tion  of  his  History,  that  his  experience 
in  writing  "middles"  was  in  some  re- 
spects a  positive  disadvantage  to  him. 
It  was  not  that  he  had  fallen  into  e^p- 
shod  ways.    Some  of  his  sketches  of 
mediaeval   towns,   in   particular,   were 
modelfi  of  scholarly  and  sympathetic 
description,  and  well  deserved  the  com- 
pliment that  was  paid  them  of  cc^ec- 
tion    in    a    permanent    volume.      But 
when  a  considerable  section  of  the  first 
draft  of  the  History  was  already  in 
type,  he  felt,  so  one  of  his  biographers 
relates,  that  the  style  of  the  earlier 
chapters  was  too.  much  in  the  eager, 
quick  "point-making"  manner  of  these 
articles,  and  was  not  appropriate  to  a 
work  that  was  intended  to  give  a  c<m- 
tinuous  account  of  the  development  of 
Bnglish  life.   Accordingly  he  cancelled 
a  great  deal  oi  what  had  already  been 
stereotyped,  and  proceeded  to  rewrite 
it,  setting  himself  with  rare  courage  to 
the  labor  of  recreating  his  whcde  style. 
The  wisdom"  of  Green's  self-denying 
ordinance  may  perhaps  best  be  gauged 
by   comparing  the   result   with   some 
other  histories  in  which  every   page 
bears  the  mark  of  the  leader-writer. 

But  in  such  matters  as  these  the 
recognition  of  the  ambuscades  of  the 
enemy  is  half  the  battle.  The  risk  of 
contentment  with  a  low  standard  of 
knowledge  is  a  very  real  one  when  a 
man  is  compelled  to  begin  producing 
before  he  has  had  time  for  minute  re- 
search or  even  for  verifying  his  refer- 
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ences.    Yet  the  example  of  some  other 
occupations  shows  that  the  defect  of 
4ID    ineyltable    superficiality    may   In 
some  measure  be  mitigated.    When  a 
Oablnet  Minister  makes  an  Important 
deliverance  In   Parliament  or  on   the 
platform,  has  he  really  mastered  the 
whole  subject  with  the  thoroughness  of 
4in   expert?    Does   the  barrister   wait 
to   steep   himself  in  all  the  material 
bearing  upon  his  case  before  he  ven- 
tures into  court?    Life  is  short  and 
few  of  us  can  prepare  for  its  most  im- 
portant decisions   as   methodically   as 
the    Cambridge     professor    who     ex- 
liausted  the  literature  of  marriage  be- 
fore coming  to  the  conclusion  that  on 
the  whole  he  would  probably  be  hap- 
pier by  taking  a  wife.      The  pot-boil- 
ing journalist  has  the  same  means  of 
•defence  as  the  politician  or  the  law- 
jrer  against  the  blurring  of  the  distinc- 
tion   between    first-hand    and    second- 
hand knowledge.      He  may  be  careful, 
In  the  things  he  has  to  take  on  trust,  to 
depend    on    authorities    of   the   better 
•class.  If  he  had  to  borrow  his  archceol- 
ogy  or  his  astronomy  from  a  popular 
hand-book,  he  can  at  any  rate  make 
-sure  that  the  primer  he  consults  is  the 
work  of  an  expert,  and  not  of  a  mere 
•compiler.    (The  writing  of  such  haud- 
books,    by   the   way,   is   sometimes   a 
profitable  variety  of  pot-boiling.)    Fur- 
ther, as  he  is  not,  presumably,  entirely 
-occupied  in  writing  pot-boilers,  but  is 
following  during  part  of  his  time  some 
study  which  only  the  limitation  of  his 
income  prevents  him  from  cultivating 
with  the  whole  of  his  energies,  he  can 
at  least  make  this  study  serve  him  as 
a  safeguard   against  a   too  compliant 
habit  of  mind.      Within  this  region  he 
can  exercise  the  self-discipline  of  the 
true  scholar,  and  can  earn  the  right  to 
speak   with   authority   by  paying  the 
•one  price  by  which  this  qualification 
may  be  purchased.    By  reserving  even 
a  comer  of  one's  life  for  specialism,  a 
ireat  deal  can  be  done  to  keep  up  that 


intellectual  temper  to  which  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  at  short  notice  on  all 
manner  of  topics  is,  in  itself,  undoubt- 
edly hostile. 

As  regards  execution,  too,  a  similar 
antiseptic  is  within  reach.    If  concur- 
rently with  the  dashing  off  of  hasty 
columns  there   is    practised    the    slow 
composition  of  careful  paragraphs,  the 
danger  to  style  may  be  met  and  over- 
come.     As  the  muscles  of  the  healthy 
athlete  can  accommodate  themselves  to 
both  running  and  walking,  so  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  same  "literary  hand"  to 
vary  its  speed  in  production.      There 
are   times   when,   to  satisfjr   the  call 
of  the  Press,  ideas  must  be  set  down 
Just  as  they  come;  when  not  a  mo- 
ment's thought  can  be  spared  for  the 
distinction    of   synonyms,    or   the   ad- 
justment of  epithets,  or  the  balancing 
of  clauses;  and  when  the  result,  ac- 
cordingly, is  not  an  essay  to  l>e  pon- 
dered, but  an  article  to  be  skimmed. 
But,  perilous  though  this  kind  of  work 
may  be  to  the  preservation  of  a  liter- 
ary conscience,  it  is  not  necessarily  fa- 
tal.   The  most  stately  orator  may  al- 
low himself  the  usual  colloquial  free- 
doms in  everyday  speech  without  im- 
pairing the  dignity  of  his  platform  or 
pulpit  style,   and   the  man  of  letters 
may  contrive,  by  an  occasional  effort  in 
which  he  brings  his  rare  qualities  into 
action,  to  preserve  his  sensitiveness  of 
touch  in  spite  of  frequent  engagements 
as    "our    special    correspondent."      It 
may  be  possible  also  to  exercise  some 
choice  in  the  type  of  article  that  one 
undertakes  evefi  for  an  entirely  mer- 
cenary purpose.    Some  kinds  of  work 
are  certainly  more  prone  than  others 
to    encourage    and    foster    a    slouchy 
style,    and    the    prudent    writer    will 
check  the  temptation  to  specialize  in 
that  direction.    A  yet  more  substantial 
corrective  of  slovenliness  is,  of  course, 
contact  with  the  masters  of  the  art. 
When  James  Macdonell  was  writing 
his  leading  articles  for  a  dally  paper, 
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he  would  sometiines  get  up,  walk  to  the 
book-fihelves,  take  down  a  volume,  and 
read  a  favorite  passage.  "He  said  a  fine 
piece  of  prose  from  De  Qulncey  or 
Heine  or  Ruskln  or  Landor  or  Newman 
refreshed  him.*' 

And,  after  all,  there  is  this  conso- 
lation for  the  over-driven  hack,  that 
the  history  of  literature  has  given  dig- 
nity even  to  the  pot-boiler.  Newman 
once  said,  according  to  Lord  Acton's 
report,  that  "nothing  is  fit  to  be  printed 
that  has  not  been  written  twice  over." 
Nothing?  Not  even  the  Waverley  Nov- 
fA8t  The  more  rapid  method  is  not  al- 
ways  and   altogether   fatal   to   distin- 

Tbe  NfttioiiAl  Review. 


guished  writing.  As  there  are  orators 
who  capture  their  most  telling  phrases 
when  face  to  face  with  an  audience, 
so  there  are  writers  to  whom  the 
happy  thought  and  the  exact  word 
come  most  readily  when  the  printer  is 
clamoring  for  copy-slips.  At  any  rate, 
the  demand  for  high  speed  in  composi- 
tion saves  a  man  from  the  over«lab- 
oratlon,  the  finicky  search  for  the  un- 
conventional, which  makes  some  in- 
geniously fashioned  pages  almost  un- 
readable. And,  if  it  comes  to  that 
were  not  Hamlet  and  KUiq  Lear  pot- 
boilers? 


AS  IT  HAPPENED. 

BOOK  III. 
THE  CHANCES  OF  TOWN. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

^DAT  AT  THB   WAR  OFFIOB.      BOY  LB 
.     eSTB  HIS  OHANOB. 

The  Irishman  lay  late  after  his 
Wednesday  nighf  s  bout,  but  by  Thurs- 
day noon  had  his  head  In  a  tub  and  was 
calling  for  small  beer  and  steak.  Sue 
glanced  fearfully  at  her  master's  con- 
gested, determined  face  and  trembled; 
some  new  impulse  was  moving  him  in 
which  she  had  no  part  For  the  first 
time  since  she  had  known  him  he  was 
slovenly  in  his  dress;  unshorn,  unpow- 
dered,  loose  at  the  wrists  and  throat; 
he  sate  at  his  food,  forcing  it  down, 
with  no  word  for  her;  then,  bidding  her 
be  off  with  the  tray,  he  fell  to  taking 
stock  of  their  possessions. 

Hers  were  touched  and  tossed  aside 
as  inadequate;  there  was  no  money  in 
the  little  hoard  of  childish  presents. 
Her  christening  mug  and  a  silver 
spoon,  both  of  Eastern  make,  he 
weighed  in  his  hand  and  gloomed 
upon— 'twas  too  pitiful  a  spoil;  he  put 
them  back  for  second,  and  possibly 
worse  thoughts. 


To  his  own  belongings.  A  French 
repeater  with  fob-riband  and  heavy 
seal  was  roughly  appraised  and  re- 
pouched:  he  could  not  part  with  it» 
'twas  a  part  of  himself.  A  case, 
which  Sue  saw  opened  for  the  first 
time,  contained  his  service  sword,  a 
bright,  notched  blade,  upon  which  she 
looked  with  a  tightened  throat.  Her 
husband  frowned  upon  it:  It  should  be 
the  last  thing  to  go. 

His  pistols,  then,  a  pair  of  wonderful 
weapons  of  an  exquisite  workmanship 
and  finish;  again  no;  he  could  not  part 
with  them.  Shutting  an  eye,  be  toised 
a  chimney-pot  through  the  grimy  pane; 
dandled  the  darlings,  wiping  imaginary 
specks  of  dust  from  the  satin  sheen  of 
blue  barrels,  and,  muttering,  returned 
them  to  their  box. 

His  books  came  next  under  review: 
no  extensive  library,  as  you  may  guess, 
but  enough  to  have  opened  Sue's  eyes: 
was  not  his  real  name  upon  their  fiy- 
leaves?  There  was  The  Gompleat  Game* 
Her,  printed  for  J*  Hodges  of  London, 
hekiff  the  GeHtleman*9  Onide  to  the  Play 
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of  Whiai,  Oml^re,  and  Quadrille.  Next 
came  a  1772  Boyle,  the  Dublin  edition; 
and  the  Bdinburgh  Issue  of  Sir  W. 
Hope's  Vindieatian  of  the  True  Art  of 
Self'Dfifence  with  )ils  Proposals  to  the 
Hon*ble  Members  of  Parliament  for 
erecting  a  Court  of  Honour  in  Great 
Britain^  a  really  fine  work  with  plates, 
,  and  in  fair  condition,  although  fifty 
years  old.  The  three  volumes,  and  a 
song-book,  which  he  hastily  closed, 
would  bring  but  a  few  shillings;  these 
too,  each  and  all,  were  essentials:  he 
would  not  know  himself  without  a  few 
such-like  trifles.  Yes,  money  he  must 
have.  Back  went  his  thoughts  to  his 
pistols,  his  most  valuable  possessions. 
These  might  fetch  a  good  round  sum  If 
suitably  placed  upon  the  market;  but 
time  was  needed,  nor  did  he  know  his 
London;  and  finally,  where  should  he 
replace  them  when  his  luck  should 
turn?  Something  must  go.  The 
words  recurred  with  the  steady  throb- 
bing of  an  aching  head.  He  sate  very 
still  with  empty  hands  for  a  matter  of 
five  minutes,  watched  In  silence  by  .his 
patient  bride,  unconscious  of  fault,  but 
hungering  for  reconciliation.  He  did 
not  turn  his  eyes  to  her  once;  he  had 
not  kissed  her  since  his  waking.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  brown-study,  he 
loved  her  and  hated  himself,  at  its  end 
be  loved  himself  and  half  hated  her. 
He  had  given  place  to  the  devil.  Sue 
should  go. 

The  man  was  at  one  of  the  many 
crises  of  a  feverish  life.  He  saw  that 
his  ace  was  trumped.  No  further  hope 
of  help  from  Lord  Duddingstone  re- 
mained to  him;  nor,  if  his  lordship 
should  choose  to  exert  his  infiuence. 
was  employment  to  be  hoped  for  at 
either  the  War  Ofllce  or  the  India 
House. 

**If  he  speaks  he  blocks  me.  ril 
speak  fir'rst,*'  he  said,  breaking  a  si- 
lence which  had  lasted  an  hour,  and 
set  himself  to  make  an  elaborate 
toilet.    The  money  was  gone,  but  his 


clothes  were  still  presentable.  He 
would  play  his  appearance,  his  unde- 
niable service  record,  and  his  match- 
less effrontery  for  all  they  might  be 
worth  to  His  MaJesty^s  Secretary  of 
State  at  War;  yes,  and  would  play 
them  next  day,  forestalling  a  iiossible 
embargo  by  his  enemy.  Sue  had 
failed  him,  he  would  try  a  last  throw 
with  his  own  hand.  So  Thursday 
passed  in  preparations. 

•         •         .         .         .         •        • 

The  doors  of  the  inner  ofllce  openecl 
at  last  The  latest  left  of  the  waiters 
for  Interviews  arose  and  upcovered» 
moistening  dry  lips  and  smiling  wist- 
fully with  some  faint  hope  of  catching, 
if  they  might,  the  eye  of  the  minister 
ere  he  left  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Jenklnson,  who  had  succeeded 
Ix)rd  Barrington  a  month  before^ 
looked  neither  to  right  nor  left  as  he 
sauntered  forth,  hat  on  head  and  cane- 
beneath  his  arm,  attending  to  the  set 
of  his  ruffles;  the  privileged  caller,, 
who  had  wasted  his  afternoon  and  die* 
appointed  the  hopes  of  twenty  worthier 
men,  strolled  beside  him,  chatting 
glibly  of  far-distant  horrors,  as  stay-at- 
home  warriors  are  accustomed  to  do  In 
war-time. 

"Better  news  these,  from  Glintonv 
eh?  'Tis  the  Susquehannah  coup  over 
again.  Our  Loyalists  and  their  sav* 
ages  know  their  business,  eh?" 

"What,  the  Cherry  Valley  burnings? 
I  swear  I  am  mortally  sick  of  the 
thing.  A  cruel  piece  of — what?  'Only 
carrying  out  the  Declaration?'  Suffolk 
is  a  fool  and  Johnstone  something 
worse  (if  there  be  anything  worse  than 
a  fool,  which  I  doubt).  His  tampering 
with  their  man  Reed  has  done  the 
King's  affairs  all  the  harm  in  the 
world.  I  profess  I  am  not  squeamish, 
but  these  'extremes  of  war' — pah!  See 
what  a  handle  they  have  given,  to  Coke 
and  Rockingham— Burke  too.'* 

The  careless,  high-pitched  voices  fiat- 
tened  as  the  men  descended  the  wide 
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stair.  Boyle  understood  nothlug:  he 
was  not  attending:  he  stood  biting  his 
lij)  in  chagrin  at  another  day  wasted. 
Not  the  Poets'  Poet  himaelf  was  more 
keenly  sensible  of  **What  hell  it  is  in 
suing  long  to  bide.'*  **Twinty  years 
iiave  I  sur-rved  the  Black  Cockade — 
more  shame  to  me  fath^*s  son! — and 
at  last  to  foind  mesilf  tipped  over  the 
tail  of  the  yoke  and  left  on  the  road! 
An'  mesilf  a  full  major,  with  me  capi- 
peens  and  hurts  to  show  for  ut!  Faith, 
'tis  not  so  aisy  for  a  poor  man  to  be 
crossing  the  Channel  in  war-time,  or, 
for  all  they  tell  us  of  his  uncle's  treat- 
ment of  poor  Lally,  I'd  be  thrying  if 
King  Louis  were  not  the  better  pay- 
master." 

After  the  interval  demanded  by  eti- 
<iuette,  he  descended  with  the  rest.  A 
sentry  blocked  the  portal,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary still  loitered,  the  chair«  of  himself 
and  his  friends  stopped  the  way. 
While  demigods  exchange  parting 
pinches,  the  commonalty  keeps  its  dis- 
tance. Boyle,  fretting  inwardly,  bis 
stomach  calling  for  food,  must  halt, 
hat  in  hand,  until  the  way  should  be 
•clear. 

The  minister  and  his  friend,  now 
Joined  by  a  third  grandee,  gesticulated 
spaciously  at  their  ease  without 
thought  for  the  inconvenience  of  lesser 
mortals.  'Twas  hounds  now,  a  match 
to  be  run  from  the  Rubbing-House  in 
Newmarket  town  to  the  starting-post 
of  the  Beacon  Course,  between  a  couple 
of  Mr.  Meyneirs  pack  and  a  couple 
of  Mr.  Barry's,  for  five  hundred 
pounds. 

''Meynell  is  training  upon  legs  of 
mutton,  I  hear,"  said  the  minister, 
breaking  the  seal  of  a  letter  placed  in 
bis  hands  a  moment  before  by  a  mes- 
senger who  was  still  in  view  crossing 
the  courtyard.  Boyle  idly  watched  the 
man's  back  and  thought  he  had  seen 
Ills  liveries  somewhere  lately. 

''That  is  Old  Dud's  man  for  a 
guinea,**  wagered  a  demigiKl,  dn>pping 


glass  from  eye  au4  swinging  his  cane 
by  its  tassel. 

"Two  to  five  I  name  the  business," 
said  the  third. 

"Pooh,  ye  saw  us  bidding,"  laughed 
the  minister,  running  an  eye  over  the 
letter.  "But  ye'd  have  lost,  for  'tis 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Dutch  enamels. 
This  old  hunks  solicits  my  good  offices* 
for  a  client  of  his:  one  Boyle.  Now, 
where  have  I  seen  the  name?  On  some 
minute  of  Barrington's  was  it?  Or 
wasn't  it,  March?  Who  is  this  Boyle? 
An  Irishman  if  I  read  this  aright  (he 
writes  ill  enough  in  all  conscience),  an 
army  man  who  has  suffered  a  set-back. 
Now,  where  on  earth?"  The  speaker 
held  a  pinch  between  finger  and  thumb 
in  suspense,  whilst  glancing  to  left  and 
right  for  a  suggestion  in  aid  of  memory. 
His  back  was  toward  the  hungry  gronp 
in  the  porch. 

"I  am  here,  sir — ^your  pardon;  but  I 
thought  I  heard  ye  call  me.  Boyle, 
late  of  the  Forty-first."  The  Major 
passed  the  sentry,  advanced  a  couple 
of  steps,  and  halted  saluting. 

It  is  possible  to  be  too  opportune. 
The  man's  precipitancy  came  near  to 
crossing  his  business.  The  minister, 
unused  to  self-introductions  conducted 
with  such  absence  of  formality,  stif- 
fened frigidly,  quizzing  his  man  in  an 
unpromising  silence:  even  when  the 
glass  was  lowered,  the  poise  of  the 
head,  no  less  than  the  curves  of  brow 
and  lip.  denoted  a  certain  repugnance, 
curbed  by  something,  possibly  recollec- 
tions of  the  writer  of  the  letter  still 
held  between  his  fingers. 

"In-deed?    And    are    you     the    Mr. 

Boyle    of   whom    my    friend ?    By 

the  by,  are  ye  personally  acquainted 
with  Lord  Duddingstone?" 

Boyle  claimed  the  acquaintance  with 
frank  heartiness.  "I  was  at  Dudding- 
stone House  within  the  week,  sir;  be- 
yond a  touch  of  the  gout,  his  lordship 
was  in  his  usual  health." 

"'Tls  the  excuse  he  makes  for  his 
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penmanBblp,"  laughed  the  minister, 
half  disarmed  by  this  clever  parry. 
He  and  Duddingstone  were  rival  col- 
lectors. The  ownership  of  n  pair  of 
cloisonne  vases,  which  had  reached 
Lfondon  from  Tokyo  by  way  of  Amster- 
dam, was  in  dispute  between  them: 
Jenklnson  still  hoped  to  be  obliged. 
He  turned  to  his  waiting  friends,  "An 
affair  of  a  couple  of  minutes;  wait,  if 
you  will;  or  expect  me  later  at  Ar- 
thur's," then,  turning  to  Boyle,  "Will 
you  be  pleased  to  follow  meV"  he  reas- 
cended  the  stair. 

The  interview  was  of  the  shortest. 
"Have  ye  any  papers? — so/'  running 
over  Boyle*s  commission.  "Sir,  if  I  re- 
call the  circumstance.  It  has  been 
touch-and-go  with  you.  But  your 
patron  thinks  well  of  ye.  You  served 
in  the  Virginias?" 

"And  at  New  York,  «ir:  I  was 
wounded  at  the  affair  of  l/oug  Island, 
and  again  at  Haarlem  Heights,  and  a 
thhr'rd  time  at  the  taking  of  Fort 
Washington,  and " 

"Yes,  yes;  but  it  was  not  wounds 
which  brought  ye  home,  sir,  us  I  read 

this "  tapping  a  paper  laid   before 

him  by  a  secretary.  The  minister  rec- 
ognized the  gravity  of  the  record,  his 
visage  darkened.  The  clerk  turned 
the  page. 

"What,  mere?"  he  read  on  and  sate 
in  stillness  for  a  few  moments,  realiz- 
ing the  unfitness  of  this  postulant  for 
service. 

"Sir,  I  did  wrong  to  bid  ye  to  this 
room.  As  for  my  Lord  Duddingstone, 
I  must  suppose  that  he  knows  ye  but 

slightly.      I  fear  there  is  nothing " 

He  stripped  the  feather  from  a  quill. 
Boyle,  but  now  buoyant  upon  a 
rising  billow  of  hope,  sickened  in  the 
descent. 

The  minister  drew  bis  feet  beneath 
him  and  cleared  his  throat  to  give  dis- 
missal, but  the  clerk  submitted  yet 
another  paper. 

**Stlll  more?    Ah!    How  came  this? 


— and   when?    An   hour  or  so  since? 
And  why  was  It  kept  from  me?" 

The  clerk  murmured  excuses.  Boyle, 
with  amazement,  recognized  his 
own  memorial,  the  copy  lost  by 
Sua 

The  minister  did  not  so  much  as 
glance  at  it,  reserving  a  hesitant  dis- 
pleasure for  a  scrawled  endorsement 
which  he  seemed  at  once  to  resent  and 
bow  to.  The  quill  fared  badly  at  his 
hands;  then,  with  a  clearing  brow  and 
a  hard  smile: 

"Sir,  my  lord  duke  is  pleased  to  In- 
t^rest  himself  in  you.  I  can  only  say 
ye  are  happy  in  your  friends"  (a  touch 
of  malice  here).  He  seemed  to  relent, 
but  hesitated  still,  watched  mutely  by 
Boyle,  who  was  now  blessing  Sue  in 
his  heart. 

"It  would  appear  that  ye  are  a  per- 
son with  a  genius  for  locking  the  door 
by  which  ye  wish  to  enter.  America 
is  closed  to  ye.    But  It  is  just  upon  the 

cards   that    I    have    a    billet "    be 

turned  to  the  clerk.    "When  do  they 
say  St.  John  can  travel?" 

"Sir,  he  died  in  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital this  afternoon,"  replied  the  man. 
The  minister,  without  remarking  upon 
the  news,  turned  to  Boyle. 

"Could  ye  start  to-morrow?  Are  ye 
without  encumbrance?" 

"I  am,  my  lor'rd!  and  at  your  hon- 
or's commands  this  minute!"  cried 
Boyle  the  prompt,  the  spirit  of  the 
gamester  with  a  winning  hand  shining 
in  his  hazel  eyes.  ("By  God,  I  am  a 
made  man,  this  day!"  he  was  saying  to 
himself,  and  knew  not  that  sentence 
had  gone  forth  against  him  for 
that  moment's  perfidy,  nor  heard  the 
departing  wings  of  his  good  an- 
gel.) 

"Ha,  we  can?  Then  we  will  gazette 
ye  to  the  vacant  majority  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's 10th  Hanoverians — Hardeu- 
berg's,  I  believe  the  fellows  prefer  to 
call  themselves — a  singularly  trouble- 
some corps  in  my  judgment,  but  that 
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is  by  the  way»  and  your  own  unfortu- 
nate experiences  will  aid  ye  in  keeping 
them  in  order.  They  are  quartered  at 
Gibraltar.  Ye  may  thank  a  hackney 
coachman  for  this  chance.  Your  pre- 
decessor-designate was  knocked  down 
on  I/mdoB  Bridge  no  later  than  yester^ 
day,  and  I  am  but  Just  apprised  of  his 
death.  Bis  predecessor  fell  in  a  duel, 
sir.'*  The  speaker*s  eye  was  severe; 
Boyle,  who  had  fancied  him  a  fribble, 
saw  his  mistake.  Jenkinson  was  a 
shrewd,  painstaking  man  of  business, 
whose  foible  it  was  to  pass  as  a  person 
of  pleasure;  he  would  be  Lord 
Hawkesbury  eight  years  later,  and  die 
Lord  Liverpool,  full  of  years  and  hon- 
ors, the  latter  more  honestly  earned 
than  were  most  of  the  titles  and  pen- 
sions enjoyed  by  the  servants  of  King 
George  the  Deplorable. 

"Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  minister, 
after  a  scrutinizing  pause,  "here  is 
your  last  chance.  The  exigencies  of 
His  Majesty's  service,  the  malice  of 
these  colonials,  a  poke  with  a  small- 
sword, and  the  ill-driving  of  a  drunken 
Jarvey  have  set  ye  upon  your  feet 
again.  Here"— he  scrawled  his  name 
with  a  spluttering  quill,  the  clerk  shook 
sand  upon  the  blots — "here  is  your 
commission  duly  endorsed.  Major  St. 
John's  cabin — ^yours  now — ^Is  taken 
upon  the  transport,  Mary  of  SometMno- 
or-otheTt  lying  somewhere  in  the  pool, 
under  orders  to  take  to-morrow's  tide. 
Ye  will  find  details  on  board  from  the 
Tower  and  Knightsbridge,  which  ye 
will  hand  over  to  the  Commandant  of 
Pendennis  Castle,  placing  your  serv- 
ices at  his  disposal  In  getting  what 
polish  ye  can  upon  the  drafts  for  the 
Rock  garrison.  A  convoy  for  the  Med- 
iterranean will  rendezvous  at  Fal- 
mouth sooner  or  later  (my  colleague  of 
the  navy  will  see  to  that),  and  ye  will 
take  your  passage  out  then.  Commend 
me  to  the  Duke  and  to  Lord  Dudding- 
stone,  sir;  and  I  have  the  honor  to 
wish  ye  a  good-day." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SATVBDAT  IH  THK  PABK;  SVB'S  ▲HGBI« 
INTBBVBNBS. 

The  girl  sate  dejectedly  upon  the 
«eat,  the  same  which  she  had  shared 
with  her  husband  on  the  previous 
Tuesday.  Here  she  had  sate  by  his 
aide  tor  the  last  time,  here  for  the 
last  time  he  had  shown  her  some  small 
kindness.  It  had  been  a  mild  winter's 
sunset  then— there  was  rime  upon  the 
grass  to-day,  the  first  of  the  eighty* 
four  days'  frost  which  ushered  in  that 
disastrous  year.  Her  shoes  were  worn 
and  thin,  she  had  eaten  nothing  since 
her  breakfast,  she  was  lonely,  low- 
spirited,  hungry  and  cold;  weary,  too, 
for  she  had  tramped  the  streets  since 
her  landlady  had  shewn  her  to  the 
door. 

Con  was  missing.  She  had  awak- 
ened in  the  dark  of  a  winter's  morning 
to  find  his  side  of  the  bed  empty  and 
cold.  He  had  not  returned  to  break- 
fast. Her  anxieties  had  grown  as  the 
forenoon  had  worn  on;  still  she  had  not 
suspected  the  worst  until  her  landlady, 
after  an  unauthorized  examination  of 
her  lodger's  belongings,  had  descended 
upon  her  with  peremptory  demands  for 
a  settlement  of  her  bill.  Sue  had  from 
the  first  surrendered  to  her  husband  the 
custody  of  the  common  purse.  He  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  had  taken  with 
him,  as  her  creditor  had  already  as- 
sured herself,  every  article  of  value 
which  he  possessed. 

"I'd  hegspected  as  much,"  averred 
the  woman,  "but  'e  'ave  done  me 
brown.  Fobbed  me  ott  with  fine  words 
for  three  weeks,  but  never  showed  me 
the  color  of  his  money.  There's  a  cord 
lyink  in  the  area  what  'e  let  'is  stuff 
out  o'  winder  by.  I  seen  'Im  leave 
early,  and  looked  the  man  over  care- 
ful-like. Never  crost  me  mind  to  look 
outside  round  the  comer  in  John 
Street  Yes,  'e's  bunged  the  lydy  on 
me  like  a  dud  shillin'.  That's  the  sort 
'e  is.    So,  hout  ye  gits,  madam!" 
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Sue  liad  gone  forth  almost  as  she 
stood,  the  woman,  with  an  after- 
thought of  pity,  allowing  her  her  cloak. 

Some  vague  hope  of  finding  her  bus- 
band  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  War 
OflOce  had  drawn  her  feet  westward.  It 
seemed  possible  to  her  that  he  had  re- 
ceived some  call  to  service  necessitat- 
ing an  abrupt  departure;  be  had 
thrown  out  a  hint  of  such  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Doubtless  some  mes- 
sage or  note  to  herself  had  miscarried. 

Disappointed  love  demands  its  work- 
ing hypothesis,  and  will  construct  and 
cling  to  the  incredible,  so  there  be  hope 
and  comfort  therein. 

She  sate  and  waited,  there  was  no 
object  in  walking  further,  nor  was  she 
capable  of  much  more  exertion.  At 
intervals  she  ya^^med  and  strong  shud- 
ders shook  her  slight  form.  She  me- 
chanically watched  the  passers-by. 

There  were  fewer  to  take  the  air  to- 
day. A  lady  passed,  a  lady  of  the 
petit  maUrt  gender,  some  sixty-six 
inches  in  height,  of  which  four  must 
be  credited  to  a  wondrous  erection  of 
false  hair,  and  another  to  the  scarlet 
heels  of  the  buckled  shoes  upon  which 
she  tottered,  steadying  herself  with  a 
ribanded  crook  tn  berg^re,  as  tall  as  her 
little  self.  The  lady  was  of  any  age 
which  you  might  choose  to  suppose; 
there  was  powder  upon  her  hair  and 
rouge  upon  her  cheeks;  patches  called 
attention  to  wrinkles  which  she  fondly 
hoped  would  pass  for  dimples.  Her 
eyes,  from  the.  habit  of  thirty  years, 
roved  right  and  left  in  search  of  ad- 
mirers, as  she  rustled  past,  slowly 
swinging  her  hoop  and  conversing  in  a 
high-pitched,  creaking  voice  with  a 
tall,  angular  young  ofllcer  of  one  of  the 
Highland  regiments.  The  young  gen- 
tleman carried  the  lady's  hooded  cloak, 
and  kept  as  near  to  her  elbow  as  the 
extravagant  radius  of  her  farthingale 
permitted.  A  fat  poodle  panted  at  her 
heels. 

A  black  servant  dawdled  behind,  a 


Ng;  ugly,  over-fed,  lark-heeled  West 
African,  his  Wubber  lips  ever  upon  the 
move,  his  eyes  rolling  loosely  in  his 
head.  They  rolled  upon  Sue  where  slie 
sat,  and  overlooked  her  with  a  slave's 
scorn  of  a  mean  white;  they  returned 
to  her  with  interest  The  fellow 
stopped,  was  staring,  posing,  straddling 
before  her,  scratching  his  woolly  polL 

"Huh!  I  seen  ye  befo',  missle,  ho! 
ho!*'  he  remarked,  and  Hiouchlug  after 
his  mistress  called  her  attention  to  the 
gray-cloaked  figure.  The  lady  paused, 
questioned  her  man  incredulously, 
whilst  using  a  long-handled  eye-glass. 
A  distant  inspection  proving  unsatis- 
factory, the  party  turned  and  strolled 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  seat. 
Sue  found  herself  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
acting scrutiny,  the  strange  lady  look- 
ing her  up  and  down,  correcting  the 
possible  error  of  one  point  of  view  by 
another,  discussing  possibilities. 

"Ye  are  sure,  Scipio?  Sure?  Kind! 
I  never  pardon  mistakes." 

"Ho,  qui'  shoh!  ma'am— dis  am 
missy  wot  come  by  stage.   Qui*  shoh." 

"Ahem.  I  don't  trust  ye.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  'Tis  a  risk  to  speak 
to  these  persons.  Ye  never  know 
what Young  woman,  I  say!'* 

Sue,  who  had  kept  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  ignoring  what  she  was  pow- 
erless to  prevent,  and  too  weary  te  rise 
and  leave,  now  raised  them. 

"La!  'tis  Agatha's  very  self!"  cried 
the  lady,  low  and  breathlessly,  but  with 
no  pleasure  in  her  voice.  "Who  are 
ye,  miss?  and  how  came  ye  here?  And 
what  d'ye  mean  by  playing  hide-and- 
seek  with  me  for  three  weeks,  eh?  An- 
swer me,  I  say!  Why  don't  ye  speak? 
Ye  are  Susan  Travis,  plain  enow." 

"My  name  is  Susan,  madam,  Susan 
Tighe.  But  what  am  I  to  you,  may  I 
ask?  I  think  I  never  met  ye  before." 
Susan's  beautiful,  sad  face  was  fiushed 
for  a  moment  She  had  half  arisen 
when  she  found  herself  addressed,  and 
now  reseated  herself  faintly,  for  the 
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face,  peering  iDto  ber  own,  troubled 
her.  The  voice  had  notes  in  it  which 
were  teasingly  familiar,  and  although 
the  rouged  cheeks  and  false  hair  dis- 
guised resemblances,  the  eyes  and  the 
eyebrows  were  the  eyes  and  the  brows 
of  the  aunt  whom  she  had  buried  at 
Chester. 

The  two  women,  the  painted  old 
maid  of  fifty,  and  the  fasting, ,  ex- 
hausted girl  of  eighteen,  studied  one  an- 
other's faces  for  some  moments,  each 
finding  the  features  of  the  dead  in  the 
face  of  the  living.  The  elder  woman 
spoke  first. 

"I?  I  am  your  aunt  Camilla.  Who 
else?    What?" 

"But,  ye  were  dead.  They  told  me  so 
at  your  house.  The  funeral  was  over. 
The  place  was  eold  and  shut  up.  I 
could  not  get  in.  At  least  they  told 
me" — ^for  the  other  was  very  obviously 
and  haughtily  alive — "Oh,  why  did 
they  say  so?  Oh,  what  have  I 
done?" 

"That,"  remarked  Miss  Camilla 
Draycott  severely,  •*i8  what  I  intend  to 
know.  Deadf  absurd!  Your  soldier 
friend  beat  my  boy,  Scipio,  here,  whom 
1  sent  to  meet  ye  at  the  coach-ofllce, 
and  carried  ye  off,  nolus  bolus,  I  sup- 
pose ye  will  say,  to  a  haunt  of  his  own. 
Oh,  don't  deny  it!  We  traced  ye  so 
far— an  honest  fellow  of  a  hackney 
coachman.  The  woman  of  the  house, 
too,  though  no  better  than  she  should 
be,  in  my  opinion,  a  creature  with  a 
hair-pin  in  her  mouth,  admitted  as 
much.  Te  declined  her  offer  of  shel- 
ter, miss,  ye  know  ye  did:  and  despite 
her  warnings  as  to  how  it  would  turn 
out,  drove  away  in  a  chaise  with  your 
beau.  Where  is  he  now?  Don't  lie 
to  me,  miss!  He  has  deserted  ye,  of 
4M>ur8e:  any  one  can  see  that.  Natu- 
rally; I  thought  as  much.  And  ye  will 
be  expecting  me  to  take  ye  in,  a  dam- 
aged article;  but  no  thank  ye!" 

"Madam!  Aunt  Camilla,  if  ye  are 
Aunt    Camilla,    ye    don't   understand. 


What  could  I  do?  The  black  was  in 
drink.    I  recollect  him  now,  and  got 

fighting "    Scipio    bawled    repadia- 

tion  until  silenced  by  his  miatrera.  Bue 
continued:  "The  coachman  aaid  he 
came  from  you;  I  gave  him  your  ad- 
dress  " 

"But  allowed  him  to  take  ye  to  an- 
other house,  in  Camomile  Street,  oat 
east." 

"Surely  no;  I  think  not  Yet  It  might 
have  been — ^must  have  been,  if  ye  Bay 
so;  but  how  was  I  to  know?  He  aaid 
— the  woman  next  door  said— oh,  I 
can't  explain!" 
.   "Possibly  not,  miss." 

"Indeed,  ye  are  hard  upon  me,  Annt. 
I  was  never  in  London  beMre.  and  all 
the  houses  are  bo  alike,  and  after  dark, 
toa  They  assured  me  ye  were  dead, 
and  that  wicked  woman  would  not 
take  me  in;  'tie  false  what  she  told 
ye;  she  has  deceived  as  both.  But 
why?  She  said  she  saw  ye  die,  she  told 
me  your  last  words;  she  spoke  of  the 
bailiffs  and  the  auction  and  all.  Obuld 
there  have  been  another  Miss  Dray- 
cott? What  was  I  to  do?  She  urged 
me!  he  pressed  me;  even  the  sailor 
thought  I  had  better- 


tt 


"A  sailor  in  it?    Lord  save  us!" 
—and  we— I  was  married." 


«t 


"Afar— H«ff"  echoed  the  elder  lady. 
curtseying  ironically  before  executing 
a  tiny  half  pirouette  to  enable  her  to 
appeal  effectively  to  a  scandalised  uni- 
verse. "Married?"  Who  by?  Where? 
When?  Leoallth-tit  that  time  of  night 
Impossible!" 

She  mutely  drew  her  glove  and 
showed  her  ring. 

"Pooh!  Any  slut  can  buy  a  ring. 
Where  are  your  lines?" 

Sue's  face  of  blank  bewilderment 
was  no  protection  from  the  acrid  scorn 
of  her  outraged  relative. 

"So,  madam,  that  is  your  tale.  Te 
have  made  a  runaway  match  mHk  a 
town  bully;  Jumped  the  broomstick 
without  witnesses.  In  a  house  which 
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ye  know  aot  tlie  name  of  (but  i  do), 
witliout  clergy,  bans,  license,  or  lines, 
and  are  now  upon  the  street  Is  it 
not  BO?  Answer  me:  are  ye  not  upon 
tbe  street?" 

**Ye8,  I  suppose  I  haye  been,  since 
my  breakfast"  assented  Sue,  wholly 
unaware  of  the  construction  the  words 
bore.  Her  beautiful  sad  eyes  filled 
and  ran  OTer,  her  mouth  quivered;  but 
tbe  woman  who  bad  defrauded  her  sis- 
ters of  their  inheritance  years  before, 
and  hated   theui   ever   since,   had  no 

pity. 

''On  the  street!  Oh!**  She  uttered 
a  UtOe  affected  shriek.  "La,  I  said 
60 — alie  admits  it  What  think  ye  of 
that,  Mr.  Chisliolm,  for  a  piece  of  im- 
pudence?" 

Tbe  youth,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
this  scene  bad  turned  his  back,  but 
bad  elDce  been  gradually  drawn  to 
side-glanoes  by  the  golden  cadences  of 
Sue's  marvellous  voice,  that  pleading, 
protestifig  vcrtce,  now  swung  round, 
and*  came  into  the  conversation  bluntly 
enough,  and  at  his  first  word  Sue  was 
sure  that  she  had  met  him  somewhere 
before. 

**I  dlnna  think  the  young  leddy 
jaloufles  what  ye're  meanin*,  ma'am; 
I  think •• 

"Highty,  Ugbty!  Ye  think,  my  boy, 
do  ye?  'Tis  the  last  fault  I'd  have 
charged  ye  with.  Yes,  yes,  a  pretty 
face  and  a  sad  tale  have  turned  your 
head  in  a  little.  I  had  better  protect 
ye,  sir,  for  these  creatures  are  mar- 
velloos  clever."  Then  turning  to  her 
niece,  ''Madam  (I  can  no  longer  call  ye 
miss),  I  wish  you  a  happy  issue  to  your 
adventure,  and  a  good-day!"  She 
boblied  a  second  insolent  curtsey,  and 
minced  ott,  laughing  shrilly;  the  pant- 
log  lapdog  followed,  the  black  bringing 
np  the  rear. 

Sue,  plunged  In  still  deeper  wells  of 
misery  tlian  before  her  coming  and 
these  revelations,  sate  mute  and  ut- 
terly miserable.    Her  lines?    Why  had 


she  not  thought  of  this  at  the  time,  oi 
since?  Why  bad  not  Con?  There 
should  have  been  something  in  writing, 
no  doubt.  Tbe  girl  had  never  been 
present  at  a  wedding,  having 
lived  since  her  childhood  with  an  in- 
valid and  a  pair  of  old  maids,  and 
knew  as  little  law  as  a  maiden  of 
eighteen  commonly  knows,  which  is 
just  none  at  all.  Yet,  in  the  back  of 
her  mind  lay  some  dim,  confused  ideas 
of  the  uses  of  a  church  register. 
Lines?  Old  Millie  had  once  made  use 
of  the  term  in  converse  with  a  neigh- 
bor. 

This  was  a  blow.  The  day,  cold  be- 
f<Hre,  grew  bitter,  and  the  gray  park, 
the  city  she  had  left,  its  crowds  and 
sounds,  inhuman.  The  despair  of  the 
young  is  very  terrible:  they  have  no 
resources,  qo  exi^erlence.  For  one 
wretched  minute  Sue  was  within  the 
grip  of  the  giant  then,  rallying  her 
valiancy,  she  arose  against  him:  she 
would  cling  to  her  belief  In  her  hus- 
band against  the  world,  against  ap- 
pearances, against  his  own  act  His 
wife  she  was,  her  husband  was  he — 
nothing  should  separate  them,  neither 
the  barbarity  of  his  service  regulations, 
nor  distance,  not  the  bitter  words  of 
others,  nor  her  own  weakness.  She 
would,  if  need  were,  beg  her  bread 
across  sea  and  land  until  she  found 
liim.  Her  heart  grew  warm  again 
within  her  as  she  thus  resolved.  If 
things  were  impossibly  black  around 
her,  there  was  the  better  reason  for 
moving  on;  they  could  not  be  worse 
elsewhere,  and  might  be  better.  She 
arose,  and,  holding  by  the  back  of  the 
seat,  stood  considering  her  next  di- 
rection, tottering  a  little,  for  her  limbs 
were  stifT.  Swift  masculine  steps 
were  approaching.  The  tall  young 
Scots  ofllcer  stood  before  her.  "Mis- 
tress Tra-viss,  I  thenk " 

"I  am  Mrs.  Tighe.  sir,"  corrected  Sue 
with  dignity. 

"A  thoosand  palrdons,  ma'am;  'twass 
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an  inadvalrtency/*  He  blushed  far!- 
ously.  Sue  drew  her  cloak  around  her 
and  turned,  she  desired  no  conversa- 
tion with  strange  men. 

**Ye  are  left,  as  I  fear,  ma'am,  in  a 
sair  quandary,  withoot  siller.  Is  not 
that  sae?" 

Sue's  proud  lips  were  sealed,  her 
chin  raised,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
blurred  black  trees  beyond  this  intru- 
sive boy.  But  he  held  his  ground 
though  obviously  a  prey  to  shyness. 

"Ma'am,  this  maunna  be.  A  leddy, 
a  young  leddy,  canna  fend  for  hersel' 
wan  tin'  bawbees,  and  in  sic  weather; 
I  am  certain  sure  ye  hae  bin  tellin' 
true.  I  find  it,  here"— he  touched  his 
breast.  "I  wuss  to  God  I  had  a  roof  of 
my  ain.  'Pon  my  sawl,  I  do!  Or  kent 
ane  honest  wumman  in  all  Lunnon 
Toun.  I  am  by  wi'  her,  there" — he  in- 
dicated, with  a  gesture  of  restrained 
disgust.  Miss  Camilla  at  the  end  of  the 
walk,  awaiting  his  return  to  her  side. 
^'Ma'am,  ye  maunna  gang  wantln' 
bread.  .  .  .  Cot  bless  ye.  Mrs. 
Tlghe!"  He  bowed  awkwardly,  a 
quaint  blend  of  the  military  and  civil 
salutes,  had  Sue  known  it,  for  the  boy 
was  new  to  his  facings. 

Sue  heard  his  retreating  steps:  she 
had  not  looked  at  him.  She  did  not 
look  after  him,  but — never  fear — his 
rugged,  pock-marked  face  of  homely 
pity  would  dwell  in  her  memory  while 
life  lasted.  She  must  reseat  herself, 
must  shut  her  eyes  tightly  to  keep  back 
the  rising  tears.  When  she  reopened 
them  and  made  ready  to  rise  and  go, 
she  started,  for  there  upon  the  seat  be- 
side her  lay  a  broad,  bright,  golden 
guinea!  Then  the  tears  came  irresisti- 
bly, no  winking  them  back;  she  bent 
over  the  bright  little  thing,  which 
meant  so  much  to  her,  weeping  pas- 
sionately and  feeling  her  heart-strings 
relax  and  her  whole  nature  soften. 
Then,  say  a  minute  or  so  later,  pride 
pricked  her  to  her  feet  "Oh,  I  cannot 
take   it.     'Twould   not   be   right.     Coh 


will  be  so  angry."  She  essayed  to 
arise  and  follow — but  whither?  The 
young  Scot  had  left  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  taken  by  her  aunt. 
Both  were  out  of  sight.  The  Parte 
seemed  empty.  Plainly  she  must  take 
the  coin  or  leave  it  where  it  lay.  She 
ended  by  accepting  it  as  the  l>oaaty  of 
God  Himself. 

Of  her  benefactor  she  remembered 
little,  but  sufficient;  his  gaunt  height 
and  squareness,  lissome  youth,  iMt- 
tered,  disfigured  cheekbones  and  emi' 
nent  hawk  nose,  red-bridged  from 
much  facing  of  rough  weather,  as  one 
Judged;  these,  the  impressions  of  one 
half-glance,  came  back  to  her  later. 
She  had  been  wishing  the  big,  strange, 
intrusive  boy  away  whilst  he  stood  be- 
fore her.  Now  that  he  was  gone  past 
recall,  she  wished  him  back  again  to 
thank  him  and  ask  his  name,  sure  there 
would  be  no  impropriety  in  that! 

The  West  End  had  failed  her— she 
drifted  aimlessly  eastward  and  hung 
about  the  only  thoroughfares  she  knew 
— Crntched  Friars,  Seething  Lane  and 
Great  and  Little  Tower  Streets.  Dusk 
found  her  famishing  outside  a  cook- 
shop  in  the  Minories,  lacking  courage 
to  enter,  to  ask  for  supper  and  shelter 
for  the  night,  dreading  rebuif,  dread- 
ing bad  company,  her  nerve  shaken  by 
the  day's  calamities. 

Nature  grew  clamorous;  food  she 
must  have.  She  faltered  in,  sank  into 
a  seat  near  the  door;  the  woman  eyed 
her  curiously,  but  asked  no  questions, 
and  brought  tea  and  toast — her  modest 
demand.  How  famished  she  fonnd 
herself  when  food  was  at  last  within 
her  reach;  how  ravenously  she  ate,  how 
rich,  how  exquisitely  the  hot  bread 
smelt;  what  savors,  what  spicery  were 
in  the  dry,  black  corner  crust!  Her 
head  ceased  aching,  she  felt  better  af- 
ter her  first  mouthful  and  saw  more 
clearly.  The  dark  little  shop  was  fill- 
ing, her  stall  and  table,  laid  for  two, 
was  the  last  unfilled.    A  burly  sailor- 
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man  lurched  slowly  in,  looked  her  over 
squarely,  and  seated  himself  opposite 
to  her.  She  glanced  up  from  her  plate, 
their  eyes  met,  and  met  again,  the 
waitress  drummed  the  board  with  an 
impatient  knuckle,  expectant  of  an  or- 
der. "Brenchcheese  an'  a  dish  o'  tay, 
please,  ma*am,*'  said  the  newcomer  in 
a  drawling  nasal  singsong,  the  last 
word  running  up  Into  an  almost  ludi- 
crous whine,  the  accent  of  the  sea- 
board between  Boston  deeps  and  the 
Nore.  Sue  caught  her  breath;  the 
sailorman's  frosted  cheek  puckered,  a 
pair  of  tufted  brows  arose  until  they 
disturbed  the  set  of  an  ill-fitting  wig, 
his  kindly,  wrinkle-embedded  eyes 
peered  out  upon  her  sparkling  from 
their  darkened  hollows;  he  leant  for- 
ward frankly.  "Gorramussy,  but, 
jew*ll  be  the  dadical  gal  as  I  sorter 
went  an*  giv*  away?  There!  If  I 
dint  think  so!  Aye!  heow  d'yew  fare 
tew  find  yewrself,  ma*am?*' 

It  was  the  mariner  of  her  wedding 
night,  and  Sue's  face,  transparently 
truthful  as  ever,  admitted  the  recog- 
nition. 

His  tea  being  served,  was  poured 
into  his  saucer  to  cool,  and  he,  blowing 
softly  upon  it,  kept  his  far-seeing, 
kindly  eye  upon  the  girl,  whose  woe- 
ful story  his  experience  pieced  together 
from  her  admissions,  conscious  and  in- 
advertent, checked  by  some  private 
knowledge  of  his  own,  as  to  which  he 
was  silent. 


"Missus,  I  did  wrong  by  thee.'  I  sor- 
ter kinder  leaned  to  my  own  under- 
standin*,  whereas  I  should  ha'  trusted 
in  the  Lord.  Sims  I  dint,  and  here  ye 
be.  Yew— thee,  I  mean — arsted  for  to 
come  along  o'  me,  an'  I  put  ye  off." 
(The  mariner  had  a  knack  of  employ- 
ing the  plain  language  of  the  Quakers 
at  the  beginning  of  his  sentences,  but 
was  apt  to  descend  to  ordinary  pro- 
nouns before  their  end.)  "Sims  like  as 
if  I'd  no  faith  that  night— 'fore  I'd 
got  a  mile  from  where  I  left  thee,  some 
of  our  Body  run  up  agin  me  and  went 
and  orfered  me  lodgin',  and  there  I 
bin  iver  since.  Now,  ma'am,  if  so  be 
yew'U  trust  thyself  along  o'  me,  I'll 
dew  the  right  thing  by  ye,  this  time." 

"Anywhere  with  you,  sir,"  said  Sue 
without  a  second  thought,  and  still  ig- 
norant of  her  friend's  name. 

"That's  better!"  rumbled  the  mariner 
comfortingly  from  the  depths  of  a 
mighty  chest,  and  having  looked  her 
over  with  the  eye  of  a  man  who  had 
seen  some  life,  ordered  a  plate  of  sau- 
sage and  potatoes  placed  before  the 
girl,  and  watched  her  eat  until  she 
could  eat  no  more. 

"Thomas  Furley,  thee  must  call  me, 
not  Mister;  yew  marn't  put  no  Misters 
tew  it;  our  folks  don't  hold  with  no 
vain  titles  and  pride.  I  be  a  Quaker 
now,  dost  thee  see?  And  now  we'll  be 
gettin'  along  home."    (Blessed  word.) 

AshUm  HiUien, 


{To  be  oontiffued.) 


SPORT  AND  DECADENCE. 


There  is  no  belief,  however  false, 
which  does  not  contain  an  element  of 
truth;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
repudiation  of  a  discredited  belief  does 
not  involve  the  abandonment  of  what- 
ever grains  of  truth  it  contained. 
There  are  always  some  bushels  of 
wheat  in  a  field  of  tares.    It  is  only 


in  comparatively  recent  years  that  the 
popular  fallacy,  based  upon  a  false  an- 
alogy has  disappeared — ^that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  race  or  a  nation  is  governed 
by  the  same  laws  which  determine  the 
period  of  the  life  of  the  individual  man. 
A  nation  is  an  organization  of  organ- 
isms; but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
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laws  of  living  organisms  have  any  real 
bearing  upon  the  duration  of  such  or- 
ganizations. It  is  true  that  the  or- 
ganization ceases  to  exist  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  organisms;  but  it  is  not 
itru«  that  the  destruction  of  the  organ- 
ization involves  the  disappearance  of 
the  organisms  included  in  it 

The  laws  which  govern  life  deter- 
mine life  in  all  its  forms,  from  the 
humblest  protozoon  to  the  most  devel- 
oped mammal.  Tennyson,  when  he 
apostrophized  the  old  yew,  whose 
"fibres  net  the  dreamless  head,"  in- 
dulged in  a  false  antithesis. 

The  Seasons  bring  the  flower  again, 
They  bring  the  flrstUng  to  the  flock; 
But  in  the  dusk  of  thee  the  clock 

Beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men. 

The  seasons  do  not  bring  the  same 
flower  again;  and  this  year's  flrstllng 
is  not  last  year's  flrstling  reborn.   Nor 
is  the  "little  life  of  man"  determined 
by  other  causes  than  those  which  oper^ 
ate  in  the  case  of  the  primrose  or  the 
lamb.      Measured  by  the  beat  of  the 
clock,  some  organisms  run  the  gamut 
of  their  career  in  a  few  days,  while 
others    exhaust    centuries.      But    the 
process  is  the  same.    During  its  brief 
lifetime  an  aphis  may  have  a  progeny 
computable  only   in  billions;   a    score 
may  be  bom  in  as  many  hours,  and  in 
a  few  days  become  the  founders  of 
new  families.    At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  an  Indian  elephant  bom  in  the 
reign  of  Aurungzeb  might  have  wit- 
nessed the  great  coronation  Durbar  of 
1903  and  have  left  behind  him  fewer 
offsprings  than  many  an  Bastem  po- 
tentate.   Again,  unicellular  animals  in 
normal  conditions  probably  never  die 
what  we  caU  a  natural  death.    They 
may  be  devoured  and  absorbed,  but,  if 
they  do  not  perish  from  violence,  they 
are  virtually  immortal;  they  reproduce 
themselves  by  partition,  and  the  amteba 
almost  alone  is  entitled  to  say  with  lit- 
eral accuracy  "non  omnis  moriar." 


Indeed,  if  we  draw  an  analogy  at  all 
between  the  life  of  a  nation  and  the 
life  of  a  living  org^anism,  it  will  have  to 
be  between  the  biography  of  a  monad 
and  the  history  of  a  race.      Who  will 
say  that  the  English  race  was  begotten 
and  born?  that  the  French  will  ever  be 
old,   or  that  the  Germans  were  ever 
young?  that  the  Americans,  wbo  started 
life  as  a  venerable  group  of  pilgrim-fa- 
thers,  do  not   become   nM>re   juvenile 
with     every     succeeding    generation? 
What  "stages"  have  there  been  in  the 
life  of  the  Chinese?  and  in  what  re- 
spect have  the  Bedouins  developed  or 
retrograded  since  the  days  of  Ishmael? 
The  tribe  of  the  Haw&Jin,  which  sup- 
plied Mahomet  with  a  foster-mother, 
exists  to-day  in  exactly  the  same  stage 
of  development  as  it  had  reached,  not 
only  in  the  days  of  Mahomet,  but  in 
those  of  Moses.    Individuals  perish  as 
the  flowers  fade  and  the  leaves  fall; 
but  the  race,  like  the  genus  and  the 
species,  need  not  die,  though  it  may. 
While,  however,  we  are  bound  to  dis- 
miss the  analogy  between  the  individ- 
ual life  and  collective  life,  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  overlook  the  fact  that  na- 
tions may  decline  and  fall,  ae  many 
have  declined  and  have  fallen,  or  to 
ignore  the  warning  of  history  which 
teaches  us  that  the  organization  which 
we  call  a  state  may  perish  by  external 
disaster  or  by  internal  demoralization. 
Some  of  the  cataclysms  which  have 
wiped  out  nations  have  been  the  result 
of  agencies  beyond  human  power  to 
anticipate  or  avert;  others  have  l>een 
the  palpable  product  of  apathy,  self- 
indulgence,  or  criminal  neglect 

Race  suicide  Is  possible.  It  may 
take  the  form  of  the  selflsh  and  delit>- 
erate  sterilization  of  marriage,  as  in 
France;  it  may  be  effected  by  legisla- 
tive follies,  or  it  may  be  brought  about 
by  popular  tendencies  towards  effem- 
inacy and  self-indulgence,  with  the 
consequent  result  of  the  relaxation  of 
the  moral  and  physical  fibre.      Super- 
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human  agencies,  8uch  as  the  influence 
of  a  new  climate  and  a  new  soil  upon 
invaders  or  immij?rauts,  may  account 
sometimes  and  in  some  places  for  the 
deterioration  of  races;  they  cannot  be 
urged  as  an  apology  for  the  decay  of 
peoples  rooted  to  the  self -same  soil  un- 
der the  self -same  sky  for  countless  gen- 
erations. Spain  perhaps  supplies  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  inter- 
action of  climatic  influences  and  hu- 
man frailty.  One  short  passage  from 
Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole*s  ''Moors  in 
Spain"  will  suffice  as  an  illustra- 
tion. Mr.  Poole  Is  summarizing 
the  brief  and  fateful  history  of  the 
Almorayides,  the  hardy  Moslem  dis- 
senters of  Africa  who  had  croased  the 
Straits. 

'•What  had  happened"  (he  «aye,  p.  183) 
"to  the  Romans  and  the  Goths  now 
happened  to  the  Berbers.      They  came 
to   Spain  hardy,  rough   warriors,   un- 
used to  ease  or  luxuries,  delighting  in 
feats  of  strength  and  prowess,   filled 
with  a  fierce  but  simple  zeal  for  their 
religion.    They  had  not  been  long  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
victory    when    all    the   demoralization 
which    the    soft    luxuries    of    Capua 
brought  upon  the  soldiers  of  Hannibal 
came  also  upon  them.    They  lost  their 
martial  habits,  their  love  of  deeds  of 
daring,     their    pleasure    in    enduring 
hardships  in  the  brave  way  of  war; 
they  lost  all  their  manliness  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity.  In  twenty  years 
there  was  no  Berber  army  that  could 
be  trusted  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
GastiUans;  in  its   place  was  a  disor- 
ganized crowd   of  sodden  debauchees 
miserable    poltroons    who    had    drunk 
and  fooled  away  their  manhood's  vigor 
and  become  slaves  to  all  the  appetites 
that  make  men  cowards.    .    .    .    Such 
rulers  do  not  rule  for  long.** 

What  was  true  of  the  Berbers  was 
equally  true  of  the  Arabs  and  of  the 
predecessors  of  the  Arabs,  the  Goths, 
who,  as  Gibbon  (cap.  1)  tells  us, 

were  no  longer  the  victorious  barba- 
rians who  had  humbled  the  pride  of 
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Home,  despoiled  the  Queen  of  Nations, 
and  penetrated  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Secluded  from  the 
world  by  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  the 
successors  of  Alaric  had  slumbered  in 
a  long  peace;  the  walls  of  the  cities 
were  mouldered  into  dust;  the  youth 
had  abandoned  the  service  of  arms; 
and  the  presumption  of  their  ancient 
renown  would  expose  them  in  a  field 
of  battle  to  the  first  assaults  of  an  in- 
vader. 

The  successive  degenerates  of  Spain 
might  plead  the  infiuence  of  soil  and 
climate  as  an  excuse  for  their  enerva- 
tion; but  what  plea  could  England  of- 
fer— ^the  England  of  the  Inviolate 
shores  and  a  thousand  years  of  glo- 
rious history — ^If  her  sons  went  the 
way  of  the  Geltlberians,  the  Romans, 
the  Visigoths,  the  Arabs,  the  Berbers* 
and  the  later  Inhabitants  of  Spain? 

Disease,  moral  and  physical,  is 
mainly  the  handiwork  of  a  man's  per- 
versity or  folly.  The  symptoms  of  na- 
tional decay  are  many  and  easily  diag- 
nosed. A  nation  is  on  the  downward 
grade  when  a  large  portion  of  its  pop- 
ulation is  (1)  unwilling  to  defend  or  in- 
capable of  defending  what,  not  with- 
out reason,  we  call  the  mother-land 
against  external  attack;  (2)  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  provide  by  its  own  ex- 
ertions for  its  own  Immediate  wants 
or  to  save  from  the  earning  of  its 
industry  a  sufficiency  to  meet 
the  exigencies  and  disabilities  of 
old  age;  (3)  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
indulge  in  recreation  except  vica- 
riously, and  regards  "sport"  as  a  pas- 
time to  be  undertaken  by  others  paid 
for  the  purpose  for  the  amusement  of 
onlookers.  The  "Quarterly  Review" 
has  dealt  comprehensively  with  the 
two  earlier  symptoms  as  revealed  by 
the  Insufficiency  of  our  army  and  by 
the  pauperizing  Influence  of  old-age 
pensions.  It  remains  to  deal  with  the 
third,  which  is  tardily  awakening  very 
justifiable  apprehension  and  anxiety. 

It  is  a  commonplace,  though  a  com- 
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monplace  too  often  disregarded  iu 
practice,  to  say  tbat  most  vices  are  tlie 
resalt  of  confusing  means  and  ends. 
3ome  one  has  asserted  that  all  vice  is 
exaggerated  virtue.  Thrift  carried  to 
excess  is  miserliness;  extravagant  self- 
restraint  culminates  in  an  unwholesome 
asceticism  and  monasticism;  valor  may 
be  exalted  into  foolhardiness;  and  lib- 
erty»  as  we  know  too  well,  may  degen- 
erate into  licentiousness.  In  the  same 
manner  the  natural  and  beneficent  de- 
sire for  physical  fitness  carried  to  an 
extreme  becomes  athleticism.  The 
training  of  the  body  is  essential  to 
well-being,  but  it  is  subordinate  to  the 
education  of  tbe  mind.  Physical  fit- 
ness is  indispensable  for  moral  and  in- 
tellectual fitness;  but  the  former  is  no 
alternative  for  the  latter. 

Those  who  quote  Plato  as  a  champion 
of  athleticism  can  never  have  read 
Plato.  Gymnastics,  as  inculcated  iu 
the  "Republic,*'  represent  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  athletics.  In  the  Platonic 
sense,  the  body  stands  to  the  mind  im 
the  same  relation  as  the  scabbard  does 
to  the  sword;  and  while  a  defective  or 
neglected  sheath  may  impair  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  blade,  and  a  dirty  scab- 
bard often  means  a  slovenly  swords- 
man, it  is  the  steel  and  not  the  cover 
that  counts  on  the  day  of  battle.  In 
Jowett's  summary  of  the  passages  in 
the  ''Republic''  dealing  with  gymnas- 
tics, the  gist  of  Socrates'  argument  is 
given  as  follows: 

Next  we  pass  on  to  gymnastics,  about 
which  I  would  remark  that  the  soul  is 
related  to  the  body  as  a  cause  to  an 
effect;  and  therefore,  if  we  educate  the 
mind,  we  may  leave  the  education  of 
the  body  in  her  charge,  and  need  only 
give  a  general  outline  of  the  course  to 
be  pursued.  In  the  first  place,  the 
guardians  must  abstain  from  strong 
drink,  for  they  should  be  the  last  per- 
sona to  lose  their  wits.  Whether  the 
habits  of  the  palaestra  are  suitable  to 
them  is  more  doubtful,  for  the  ordi- 
nary   gymnlistic   is   a    sleepy   sort   of 


thing,  and  left  off  suddenly  is  apt  to 
endanger  health.  But  our  warrior 
athletes  must  be  wide-awake  dogs,  and 
must  also  be  Inured  to  all  changes  of 
food  and  climate. 

With  athleticism  so  defined,  limited, 
and  taught  its  proper  place,  no  sensible 
man  will  quarrel.  But  what  would 
Plato  have  said  to  men  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  "record-breaking"  in 
games  or  in  sports,  and  to  their  train- 
ers and  their  admirers?  He  would 
have  greeted  them  as  he  greeted  the 
"champions"  and  the  "record-break- 
ers" in  the  mimetic  arts,  and  have 
said, 

therefore,  when  any  of  these  clever 
multiform  gentleman  comes  to  us  and 
makes  a  proposal  to  exhibit  himself 
and  his  performances,  we  will  fall 
down  and  worship  him  as  a  sweet  and 
holy  and  wonderful  being;  but  we  must 
also  inform  him  that  there  is  no  place 
for  such  as  he  is  in  our  State;  the  law 
will  not  allow  them.  And  so,  when  we 
have  anointed  him  with  myrrh  and  set 
a  garland  of  wool  upon  his  head,  we 
shall  send  him  to  another  city;  for  we 
mean  to  employ  for  our  soul's  health 
the  rougher  and  severer  artist  who  will 
Imitate  the  styles  of  the  virtuous  only, 
and  will  follow  those  models  which  we 
prescribed  at  first  when  we  began  tbe 
education  of  our  soldiers. 

If  we  wish  to  see  how  far  we  have 
travelled  out  of  the  right  road,  we  have 
only  to  contrast  the  Olympic  Games,  as 
celebrated  in  the  palmy  days  of  Hellas 
with  the  meretricious  parody  of  which 
we  have  recently  had  experience.  Two 
considerations  are  always  left  out  of 
sight  when  the  Olympic  Games  are 
cited  as  a  precedent  for  modem  ath- 
letic contests.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Greek  festival  was  religious  and  na- 
tional, and  constituted  one  of  the  many 
efforts  made  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
to  Hellenic  unity  presented  as  much  by 
the  geographical  configuration  of 
Hellas  as  by  racial  Jealousies.  More- 
over,  though   we   associate,   naturally 
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enough,  tbe  sanctuary  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  Olympic  Oames,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  were  not  the 
only  or  the  most  permanent  attractions 
of  the  festival  celebrated  only  once 
in  five  years  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
AlpheuB.  There  was  the  great  Olym- 
peion — ^bumt  in  the  fifth  century  of 
our  era  by  the  fanatical  Theodosius  II 
—with  its  colossal  statue  of  Zeus,  the 
masterpiece  of  Pheidias,  and  many  an- 
other marble  from  the  hands  of  the 
childless  creators  of  sculpture;  there 
was  the  Heroeum,  where  the  simple 
prizes,  the  garlands  of  wild  olive,  were 
stored  for  the  victors;  and  there  were 
the  ten  thesauri  built  for  the  reception 
of  the  dedicatory  offerings  of  the 
Greek  cities.  How  magnificent  a  col- 
lection of  Greek  art  was  accumulated 
In  Olympia  is  perhaps  best  demon- 
strated by  the  remark  of  the  elder 
Pliny  that  even  in  his  day  there  were 
still  standing  three  thousand  statues, 
amongst  them  the  recently  recovered 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  The  other  point 
so  often  ignored  is  that,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  chariot-races  and 
the  horse-races  (latterly  the  occasion 
for  social  or  individual  ostentation  of 
wealth),  the  games  were  all  connected 
with  physical  exercises  calculated  to 
make  a  man  an  efficient  soldier. 

Perhaps  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  Hellenic  precedent  is  supplied  by 
the  inclusion  in  the  so-called  Olympic 
Games  (new  style)  of  what  is  mis- 
named the  Marathon  Race,  a  counter- 
feit presentment,  grotesque  in  itself, 
which  has  been  re-counterfeited  all 
over  the  world  on  covered  tracks  reek- 
ing with  tobacco  and  drink  and  seeth- 
ing with  gamblers  who  in  many  in- 
stances have  come  to  see  foul  play. 
Only  by  reason  of  the  unconscious 
irony  with  which  the  gods  visit  the 
foolishness  of  mortals  could  such  a 
contest  with  such  a  name  have  re- 
ceived the  patronage  of  men  who  pro- 
fess  and   call    themselves   Hellenists. 


To  begin  with,  the  programme  of  the 
real  Olympic  Games  contained  no 
"Marathon  Race."  Whether  this  mod- 
ern innovation  had  its  origin  in  an  un- 
authenticated  legend  of  an  unnamed 
Athenian  who,  when  the  Persians  were 
routed,  ran  at  top  speed  from  the  plain 
of  Marathon  to  the  capital,  and  with 
his  last  gasp  proclaimed  the  victory; 
or  whether  it  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  better-assured  feat  of  Pheidippides 
who,  despatched  on  the  landing  of  the 
Persians  by  the  Athenians  to  Sparta 
to  summon  aid,  covered  the  distance  of 
150  miles  on  foot  in  forty-eight  hours, 
the  moral  of  the  myth  or  the  incident 
has  been  entirely  missed  by  the  organ- 
izers of  "Marathon  Races."  Whatever 
the  reward  given  to  the  runner  who 
lived  to  receive  the  prize  of  endurance 
and  patriotism,  whatever  the  honor 
paid  to  the  mythical  hero  whose  last 
breath  was  expended  in  relieving  the 
intolerable  anxiety  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, it  is  manifest  that  they  were  not 
the  material  recognition  of  record- 
breaking,  but  the  expression  of  na- 
tional gratitude  to  a  man  who  hud  not 
spared  his  own  life  in  his  devoted  ef- 
forts to  serve  his  country.  The  prize 
was  not  for  the  pace  or  the  distance 
covered,  but  for  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism which  stimulated  the  muscles  and 
braced  the  heart  to  an  endurance  be- 
yond the  ordinary  compass  of  man. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  physical 
fitness,  the  extravagant  value  set  In 
modem  days  upon  record-breaking  In 
athletics  is  altogether  vicious,  and  re- 
sults from  a  ludicrous  confusion  of  two 
things  which  have  only  one  factor  com- 
mon to  both.  Pheidippides  could  not 
have  accomplished  the  mission  en- 
trusted to  him  had  he  not  been  phys- 
ically "fit";  nor  could  a  "Marathon" 
runner  have  established  a  record  un- 
less he  were  in  a  similar  condition  of 
bodily  health.  That  is  quite  true;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  temples  and 
statues,  or  their  modern  equivalent,  are 
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le^timute  rewards  for  record-break- 
ing; otherwise  Plieldlppides  might  have 
been  deposed  from  his  pedestal  of 
glory  to  make  room  for  some  rival 
Athenian  who,  after  months  of  special 
training  at  the  bands  of  hired  profes- 
sionals, had  "negotiated" — this  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  sporting  phrase — the 
same  150  miles  in  forty-seven  hours, 
lifty-nine  minutes,  fifty  seconds. 

The  moderate  exercise  requisite  to 
enable  a  man  to  provide  a  healthy 
lodging  for  a  healthy  mind,  and  to 
stand  all  the  exertions  likely  to  be  de- 
manded of  him  either  as  civilian  or  sol- 
dier, lies  practically  within  the  reach 
of  all.  There  Is  no  harm,  but  much 
good,  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  in  encouraging  rational  exercise 
by  the  artificial  stimulus  which  rivalry 
in  games  and  sports  provides;  from  the 
sociological  and  ethical  standpoint 
there  is,  as  we  shall  see,  very  positive 
advantage  in  the  supply  of  this  incen- 
tive. Let  ns,  however,  not  forget  that 
athleticism,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  phrase,  means  the  improve- 
ment of  those  physical  endowments 
which  man  shares  with  the  rest  of  the 
animal  world.  •  At  the  best  the  rec- 
ord-breaker will  never  run  down  the 
hare,  outleap  the  ibex,  throw  the  grisly 
In  a  wrestling  bout,  overpower  the  ele- 
phant in  a  tug-of-war,  or  race  the  por- 
poise In  a  cross-Channel  fiwlm;  nay 
more,  civilized  man  will  never  have  the 
acute  vision  of  the  Red  Indian  that  en- 
ables him  to  trace  an  enemy  by  a 
crumpled  blade  of  grass,  or  the  quick- 
ness of  hearing  to  hear  the  footfall  of 
his  victim  or  his  pursuer  at  a  marvel- 
lous distance.  But  what  muscles  can- 
not do  brains  can.  The  nightingale  In 
Mr.  CJourthope's  "Paradise  of  Birds" 
sings: 

Therefore,  ye  birds.  In  all  ages, 
Man,  in  his  hopes  of  the  sky, 

Caught  us  and  clapped  us  In  cages, 
Seeking  Instruction  to  fly. 

But  neither  can  cloister  nor  college 
Accord  to  the  scholar  this  boon. 


Nor  centuries  give  him  the  knowledge 
We  get  in  a  moon. 

Man,  though  he  cannot  fly  like  the 
eagle,  can  soar  in  balloons  to  altltudea 
in  which  the  eagle  would  perish,  and 
can  rival  the  speed  of  his  flight  la 
aeroplanes;  if  he  cannot  run  like  the 
hare,  he  can  In  his  trains  travel  from 
London  to  St.  Petersburg  in  a  few 
hours.  If  he  cannot  wrestle  with  the 
bear,  he  can  strike  him  dead  from  a 
distance  at  which  he  Is  beyond  the 
range  of  hearing  or  vision  or  smell  of 
the  brute;  if  he  cannot  see  a  trail  like 
the  savage,  civilized  man  can  distin- 
guish him,  himself  unseen,  by  the  aid 
of  the  telescope,  and  can  outmanoeuvre 
him,  himself  unheard,  by  the  aid  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  All  these 
things  he  can  compass  by  highly- 
trained  brains  kept  healthy  by  an 
amount  of  exercise  which  occupies  but 
a  fraction  of  his  working  day.  The  re- 
sult Is  that,  in  all  games  played  with 
the  head  as  well  as  with  the  limbs, 
superiority  of  mind  will  more  than 
make  good  inferiority  in  thew  and 
muscle.  If  "sports"  could  he  Justified 
only  on  their  value,  as  strengthening- 
the  claim  of  man's  ascendency  as  lord 
of  creation,  their  case  would  be  lost 
by  default  If  they  are  to  command 
support,  their  claims  must  be  vindi- 
cated on  other  grounds. 

Other  grounds  there  are.  The  un> 
selfishness  demanded  In.  all  games  re- 
quiring combination,  .the  healthy  Influ- 
ence of  corporate  rivalry,  legitimate 
Jealousy  for  the  prestige  of  university, 
college,  or  school,  of  the  county,  or  of 
the  village,  the  moral  tonic  of  mod- 
erate training,  the  sacriflce  of  pleasures 
not  in  themselves  baneful  but  hin- 
drances to  the  special  fitness  requisite 
for  particular  forms  of  sport,  the  social 
advantages  of  the  equality  of  games 
and  other  virtues,  link  up,  as  it  were, 
the  moral,  the  Intellectual,  and  the 
physical.  To  assert  that,  in  the 
scheme  of  education  which  begins  in 
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tbe  cradle  and  Is  only  closed  lu  the 
graye,  the  training  of  the  body  Is  sec- 
ondary and  that  of  the  mind  is  pri- 
mary,  is   not   to   decry   the  value   of 
healthy  outdoor  sport.      The  mischief 
of  reversing  this  order  is  seen  nt  work 
in  the  excessive  importance  attached 
to  superiority  at  games  in  our  univer- 
sities and  public  schools.    The  univer- 
sities   set    the    tune,    and    the    public 
-schools  take  it  up.     If  the  attainment 
of  a  "Blue,*'  in  itself  a  legitimate  and 
healthy  object  of  ambition,  is  to  rank 
with   or  above  the   highest   academic 
distinctions,  and  if  the  college  or  the 
university   profits   by    the   number   of 
record-breakers  it  contains,  it  follows, 
as  effect  follows  cause,  that  our  great 
schools,   from  the  preparatory  to  the 
best  of  our  public  seminaries,  will  vie 
with    one     another    in     turning    out 
"blues"    and    record-breakers.      With 
what  consequences?  The  public  schools 
will,  as  they  do,  recruit  their  teaching 
staff   preferably   from    those   who,    to 
moderate    academic    distinctions,    can 
add  the  lustre  of  achievement  by  ''flood 
and  field,"  on  the  cinder  track,  or  on 
the  cricket-ground.    At  present  the  au- 
thorities select,  cetei'is  paribus,  an  ath- 
lete as  an  undermaster.       They   will 
soon,     with     Melbourne,     "damn     the 
ceteris  paribus"    We  shall  recur  to  this 
evil  from  another  point  of  view.    For 
the  moment  it  Is  sufficient  to  observe 
how   this  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of   sport   acts   and    reacts 
upon  masters  and  pupils  and  upon  the 
relations  l)etween  the  universities  and 
the  public  schools.      If  prominence  in 
the  sporting  pages   of   the   newspaper 
pays  better  than  eminence  in  the  col- 
umns     headed      "University      Intelli- 
gence," it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  from 
beginning  to  end  of  our  scheme  of  edu- 
cation sport  will  be  encouraged  at  the 
expense  of  intellect. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  only  that 
aspect  of  this  serious  problem  of  exag- 
gerated athleticism  as  it  affects  those 


who  actually  take  part  in  athletic  com- 
petitions. What  of  those  whose  pas- 
sion for  games,  all  absorbing  as  it  is, 
is  limited  to  vicarious  performance — to 
the  part  of  spectators  of  a  struggle  in 
which  they  themselves  do  not  partici- 
pate and  never  have  participated,  to  a 
feeble  sort  of  local  patriotism,  or, 
worst  of  all,  to  the  gratification  of  a 
love  of  gambling?  Attendance  at  a 
cricket-match  or  a  football  competition 
has  not  even  the  merit  of  encouraging 
physical  fitness.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  is  but  an  excuse  for  loafing  or 
worse.  As  these  pages  were  being 
written,  the  following  paragraph  from 
a  local  pai3er  caught  the  writer's 
eye.  Appropriately  enough,  it  was 
headed  "Football  Craze."  It  ran  as 
follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Corpora- 
tion Distress  Committee  yesterday  the 
City  Engineer  asked  for  instructione 
regarding  a  number  of  the  unemployed 
who,  having  been  provided  with  relief 
work,  asked  that  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  cease  work  on  Saturdays  in 
time  to  watch  football  matches.  One 
member  said  that  some  men  even 
pawned  their  waistcoats  to  get  money 
for  football  matches.  It  was  decided 
to  refuse  the  men's  applicaion;  and 
the  chairman  intimated  that  future  ap< 
pllcants  for  time  for  football  matches 
would  be  discharged. 

In  Spain  it  is  notorious  that  on  the 
eve  of  a  bull-fight  cases  of  petty  lar- 
ceny are  tripled,  quadrupled,  or  quiu* 
tupled  in  order  that  penniless  "sports- 
men" may  find  the  wherewithal  to  wit- 
ness a  game  which  demands,  besides 
the  daring  of  a  few  brave  men,  the 
death  of  half  a  dozen  "pampered 
l)ull«(,"  the  slaughter  or  mutilation  of 
a  dozen  horses,  and  the  presence  and 
plaudits  of  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  little  children. 

The  slow-moving  British  mind  is 
growing  apprehensive  over  the  perver- 
sion of  a  spirit  which  it  instinctively 
recognizes      as     intrinsically      sound. 
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Groping  about  -  for  explanations  and 
remedies,  the  average  Englishman  fol- 
'  lows,  not  exactly  the  line  of  absolutely 
least  resistance,  but  the  line  of  resist- 
ance least  objectionable  to  his  pride 
and  prejudice.  So  searching,  he  has 
blundered  upon  a  clue  which,  properly 
understood,  as  at  present  he  fails  to 
understand  it,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  re- 
luctantly acknowledged  evil.  The  clue 
is  supplied  by  the  word  '^professional- 
Ism." 

"Professionelisme  c'est  rennemi,"  but 
professionalism  in  a  different  and  far 
wider  sense  than  that  in  which  the 
term  is  commonly  employed.  He  is  not 
necessarily  a  professional  who  has  de- 
rived pecuniary  advantages  from  play- 
ing a  game;  nor  is  he  necessarily  an 
amateur  who  has  never  had  a  penny 
from  clubs  or  associations  in  the  form 
of  pay  or  expenses  for  services  ren- 
dered. The  crews  which  contend  on 
the  Thames  for  the  honor  of  their  re- 
spective universities  are  amateurs, 
though  their  training  involves  every 
year  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
pounds,  which  they  do  not  find,  and 
are  not  expected  to  find.  The  man 
who  devotes  the  whole  of  his  life  to 
games  is  a  professional,  even  if  he  has 
never  received  money,  won  a  prize,  or 
made  a  bet  to  his  own  profit;  nay,  even 
if  his  indulgence  in  sport  absorbs  most 
of  his  income.  He  1b  not  an  amateur 
who  is  one  outwardly;  nor  is  he  neces- 
sarily a  professional  whose  domestic 
budget  shows  that  he  is  not  financially 
the  worse  for  playing  games. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding. 
The  love  of  gate-money  is  the  root  of 
evU  in  athleticism;  but  the  receipt  of  a 
share  of  the  gate-money,  either  as  di- 
rect wages  or  under  the  form  of  ex- 
penses, does  not  constitute  the  real  dif- 
ference between  the  professional  and 
the  amateur.  The  money  test  is  ab- 
surd. A  runs  for  a  purse  of  sover- 
eigns and  becomes  ip9o  facto  a  pro- 
fessional; B  runs  f<H*  a  twenty-guinea 


cup,  s^s  it  to  the  silversmith  who 
supplied  It,  or  exchanges  it  for  forks  or 
spoons,  or  any  other  articles  of  do- 
mestic utility,  and  claims  the  status 
of  an  amateur.  The  winner  of  tlie 
Kings*  prize  at  Blsley  receives  a  hand- 
some check  for  his  success  and  loses 
none  of  hie  qualifications  as  an  ama- 
teur. A  boat-builder  devotes  his  lei- 
sure time  to  rowing  "for  the  love  of  the 
thing,"  and  is  disqualified  from  enter- 
ing a  competition  as  an  amateur  oars- 
man. The  amateur  who  receives  a 
few  hundreds  a  year  as  secretary  to  a 
county  cricket  club  walks  out  to  the 
pitch  from  a  gentleman's  pavilion, 
while  the  "player,"  who  may  get  half 
the  secretary's  salary,  goes  out  to  the 
same  pitch  through  the  professionals' 
gate.  The  player,  at  the  close  of  his 
cricket  career,  is  granted  a  "benefttf* ; 
'  the  gentleman  receives  a  "testimoniaL" 
An  amateur  may  run  "against  the 
clock"  to  see  if  he  can  beat  a  profes- 
sional's "record  time"  over  a  given  dis- 
tance; but,  if  he  run  both  against  the 
clock  and  the  professional  at  a  meeting 
at  which  gate-money  is  charged,  he  Is 
disqualified  as  an  amateur  though  he 
does  not  pocket  a  penny  of  the  gate- 
money. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  distinction  be- 
tween real  professionalism  and  real 
amateurism;  but  it  is  quite  other  than 
what  is  at  present  recognized.  The 
true  distinction  is  that  which  differen- 
tiates the  enjojrment  of  food  as  neces- 
sary to  well-being  from  gluttony,  and 
that  which  marks  off  thrift  from  miser- 
liness, regard  for  appearance  from  dis- 
play, true  piety  from  religious  ostenta- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  means  to  an  end  and  the 
perversion  of  such  means  into  an  end 
in  itself.  The  man  who  plays  a  game 
for  the  game's  sake,  and  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  physical  benefit  it  entails, 
without  regard  for  profit  or  popularity. 
Is  an  amateur;  the  man  who  does  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  for  a  living  or 
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for  the  plaudits  of  the  crow^  is  a 
piofeflslonal.  A  clerk  or  an  axtlsau 
who  cannot  afford  to  f<Mrfeit  salary  or 
wage  for  a  day's  cricket,  but  receiyes 
the  equivalent  from  his  employers  or 
his  f^ows,  is  just  as  much  or  just  as 
little  an  amateur  as  the  schoolmaster 
who  is  let  off  by  the  "Head"  to  play 
for  his  county.  The  amateur  is  one 
who  derotes  a  reasonable  portion  of 
his  leisure  to  sport  for  the  love  of 
spotU  and  for  the  physical  and  moral 
advantage  he  derives  from  the  pursuit 
He  is  a  professional  who  makes  sport 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  his  life,  who 

• 

espouses  it  because  it  provides  a  career 
the  rewards  of  which  are  pelf,  position, 
or  popularity.  How  far  the  actual  re- 
ceipt of  pay  or  compensation  makes  a 
man  a  professional  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances and  not  upon  principle. 
For  instance,  the  squire  of  a  village 
'*pati  up"  half  a  dosen  university  men 
at  the  Hall  for  a  cricket  week,  and 
sends  another  half-dozen  villagers  to 
the  inn  and  pays  their  bill.  Are  the 
first  six  amateurs  and  the  second  six 
professionals?  If  so,  why  so?  If 
not»  why  not? 

There  is  doubtless  a  placd,  and  an 
honorable  place,  for  professionals  in 
most  classes  of  sport  The  writ^  in 
bygone  days  has  been  too  frequently 
associated-  with  professionals  at 
cricket,  golf,  Alpine  climbing,  and  a 
variety  of  other  recreations,  not  to  ap- 
preciate to  the  full  the  many  excellent 
qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  pos- 
sessed by  the  majority  of  men  who 
make  their  living  by  that  which,  by 
him  and  other  amateurs,  is  pursued  for 
pleasure,  mental  relaxation  and  physi- 
cal benefit  Nobody  who  has  climbed 
side  by  side  with  an  expert  guide, 
knowing  that  he  can  confidently  trust 
him,  who  is  not  only  his  guide  but  his 
philosopher  and  friend,  to  risk  life  and 
limb  for  his  employer,  can  regard  the 
sordid  money  payment  as  constituting 
anything  but  the  feeblest  link  in  the 


chain  that  connects  them.  Still  the 
guide  is  a  professional,  and  Is  proud  of 
the  title.  So,  too,  with  the  cricketer 
and  the  hired  golf -partner.  It  is  need- 
less to  labor  the  point  or  the  distinc- 
tion, because  it  is  really  not  in  dis- 
pute. All  that  ie  necessary  is  to  re- 
member that  the  professional  is  made 
for  the  game  and  not  the  game  for  the 
professional,  that  he  is  ancillary  and 
not  principal. 

We  come  back  ta  the  vital  point  of 
distinguishing  between  means  and 
ends.  When  the  means  are  perverted 
into  ends  the  mischief  begins.  The 
mischief  is  gate-money.  In  its  origin 
the  system  was  innocent  and  appar- 
ently insignificant  Its  genesis  was 
something  like  this.  A  few  amateurs 
elubbed  together  to  encourage  sport  by 
providing,  in  cases  where  the  game  is 
played  by  teams,  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  time  suffered  by  those  who  can- 
not afford  to  devote  many  hours- gratu- 
itously to  sport  The  compensation 
develops  into  a  regular  but  still  a 
modest  salary;  competition  raises  the 
price  till  at  last  the  outlay  exceeds 
the  resources  of  the  subscribers;  gate- 
money  is  then  charged,  and  the  paying 
guests  of  the  club  become  the  masters 
of  the  situation.  The  process  can  be 
studied  most  simply  and  most  clearly 
in  the  ease  of  cricket.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  ground  or  in  other  words, 
the  substitution  of  an  artificially  pre- 
pared arena  for  a  roughly  levelled  vil- 
lage green  or  pasture-field,  means 
larger  scores;  and  the  spectator,  i.e.  the 
paymaster,  likes  large  scores.  If  the 
locality  does  not  furnish  raw  material 
enough  for  the  making  of  first-class 
players,  alien  amateurs  are  tempted 
into  the  district  and  professionals  are 
bribed  to  qualify.  In  another  depart- 
ment of  fltport,  namely,  Association 
football,  there  is  a  regular  market  and 
a  recognised  tariff  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  **crackB,"  for  all  the  world  as 
if  they  were  the  human  chattels  we 
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flattered  ourselves  we  had  done  with 
when  we  paid  millloos  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  siayery. 

Any  one  who  cares  to  study,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  unedifying  cor- 
respondence which  preceded  the  selec- 
tion of  tlie  last  Australian  cricket 
eleven— all  amateurs,  by  the  way — 
will  perceive  the  degree  to  which  the 
sordid  element  of  gate-money  has  pen- 
etrated into  our  great  national  game. 
Yorkshire  and  Kent,  to  their  lasting 
credit,  still  refuse  to  play  any  but 
home-born  members;  but  other  coun- 
ties strive  ceaselessly  to  secure  the 
county  championship  by  the  aid  of 
cricketers  unconnected  with  them  by 
family  connections,  local  patriotism, 
bona  fide  residence,  or  any  other 
qualifications  save  those  of  a  statutory 
domicile  and  stipulated  remuneration. 
There  is  Just  as  little  ground  for  legit- 
imate pride  in  a  championship  gained 
under  such  conditions  as  there  is  for 
bewailing  a  national  defeat,  when  a 
borse  bred  of  English  stock,  prepared 
by.  an  English  trainer,  and  ridden  by 
fin  English  Jockey,  happens  to  win  the 
Derby  for  a  foreigner  who  has  bought 
bim  in  the  open  market. 

If,  however,  this  were  all  that  could 
be  said  by  way  of  criticism  of  county 
■cricket  it  would  not  amount  to  much. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  all  or  nearly 
fill.  Old  men  who  have  watched  with 
fiffection  and  some  Jealousy  the  fortune 
of  cricket  since  'they  were  boys,  are 
united  in  opinion  that  the  "county 
championship"  is  already  stifling,  and 
will  ultimately  extinguish,  what  may 
be  conveniently  described  as  village 
cricket  Time  was,  not  so  long  ago, 
when  the  average  village  lad  with  a 
taste  and  tendency  for  the  best  of 
^ames,  with  a  stone  for  his  wicket  and 
fi  shapeless  bit  of  wood  for  a  bat. 
dreamt  that  he  carried  hts  marshal's 
bAton  in  his  wallet,  and  that  some  day 
he  might  play  for  his  county.  To-day 
the  sporting  urchin,  with  difficulty  es- 


caping, tlie  lynx-eyed  vigilance  of  the 
attendant  inspector  of  elementary 
schools,  knows  that  this  goal  Is  not  for 
him  unless  he  is  prepared  to  sacrifice 
everything  else,  and  train  or  be  trained 
for  a  professional  career  from  his  child- 
hood, and  that  he  has  no  more  chance 
of  being  "picked  up"  for  early  natural 
promise  than  the  village  lawyer  has  of 
becoming  Lord  Chancellor. 

Nor  does  the  evil  end  here.  With 
the  many-headed  monster,  tlie  public, 
which,  having  paid  the  gate-money, 
claims  to  call  the  play,  enters  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  press.  He.  like 
the  sophist  in  "The  Republic,"  learns 
bow  to  approach  and  handle  men,  at 
wiiat  times  and  from  what  causes  the 
monster  is  dangerous  or  the  reverse, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  his  several 
cries,  and  by  what  sounds,  when  an- 
other utters  them,  he  is  soothed  or  in- 
furiated. When,  by  constantly  living 
with  the  beast,  he  has  become  perfect 
in  all  this,  he  calls  his  knowledge  wis- 
dom, and  makes  a  system  or  art  which 
he  proceeds  to  teach;  not  that  he  has 
any  real  notion  of  what  he  is  teaching, 
but  he  names  this  honorable  and  that 
dishonorable,  good  or  evil,  great  or  un- 
great,  all  in  accordance  with  the  tastes 
and  tempers  of  the  monster  when  he 
has  learned  the  meaning  of  his  inartic- 
ulate grunt.  "Good  is  pronounced  to 
be  what  pleases  him,  and  evil  what  he 
dislikes."  This  is  no  caricature,  but 
almost  a  psychograph  of  the  spirit 
which  permeates  many  if  not  most. of 
the  descriptive  reports  of  cricket 
matches  in  popular  sporting  papers. 
One  would  imagine  in  reading  them 
that  the  eleven  players  In  the  field  and 
the  two  batsmen  at  the  wicket  were 
persons  on  trial  before  a  popular  Jury, 
under  a  code  of  which  the  standard 
was  the  taste  and  caprice  of  a  panel 
mostly  Ignorant  and  largely  Influenced 
by  artificial  sympathies  or  antlpatliies. 
Out  of  this  pandering  by  our  "special 
reporter"  to  uneducated  popular  taste 
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we  get  false  standards  of  sport,  the 
weekly  "averages,"  the  unhealthy  com- 
l)etitiou  for  the  services  of  ^'popular 
players,"  designated  generally  by  their 
abbreviated  Christian  names  or  by 
nicknames,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  corruption  and  degradation  which  is 
ruining  old  Bnglish  pastimes.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  University  t)ont-race, 
the  freest  of  all  from  these  mischiev- 
ous influences,  we  find  the  presidents 
of  the  respective  boat-clubs  charged 
with  ignorance,  stupidity,  or  favorit- 
ism if  a  "popular"  oar  does  not  find  a 
place  in  the  boat;  while,  if  a  ''popular" 
favorite  in  any  kind  of  sport  fails  to 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of  his  un- 
known votaries,  he  is  morally  stoned, 
and  suffers  the  fate  of  every  favorite 
"uimium  gaudens  popularibus  auris." 

The  effect  upon  the  players  them- 
selves is  bad  enough.  Like  members 
of  modwn  parliaments,  they  are 
tempted  to  play  to  the  gallery,  not  to 
the  gallery  represented  by  the  actual 
spectators,  but  to  that  larger  and  still 
less  discriminating  crowd  which  fol- 
lows "sport"  indolently  and  vicariously 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers. 
The  effect  upon  the  public  is  worse. 
The  majority  of  young  men  with  any 
aptitude  for  healthy  games,  frightened 
by  the  grotesque  criterion  of  excel- 
lence set  up  for  them  by  the  descriptive 
reporter,  refrain  from  any  attempt  to 
take  an  active  part  in  such  competi- 
tions, but  by  the  aid  of  their  gate- 
money  pay  others  to  play  for  them  and 
make  a  match  an  excuse  for  loafing  up 
to  the  ground,  sitting  or  dawdling  away 
an  afternoon,  and  "backing  their 
fancy" — most  appropriate  of  phrases — 
with  no  regard  for  the  merits  of  the 
game  and  with  no  real  advantage 
moral  or  physical  to  themselves. 

Does  any  one  flatter  himself  that  the 
spirit  of  professionalism,  using  the 
term  in  its  worst  sense,  and  the  selfish 
egotism  absolutely  forced  upon  the 
players  by  the  vicious  environments  of 


the  hour,  are  confined  to  one  class  or 
station  in  society?  If  such  there  be, 
he  must  still  be  very  young,  and  can 
have  no  personal  standard  of  compari- 
son. Those  who  have  passed  middle 
age  have  only  to  give  their  memory 
free  play  and  contrast,  say,  a  univer- 
sity or  public-school  cricket  match  of 
the  day  with  what  they  can  remember 
thirty  or  fonty  years  ago.  Unre- 
strained, unabashed,  unrebuked,  the 
spirit  of  professionalism  has  insidi- 
ously permeated  the  atmosphere  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  of  Eton  and  Har- 
row. Boys  and  young  men  have  lost 
the  brilliant  dash,  the  ^waoucUmce 
the  all-for-side-a  nd-the- world- well-loet 
spirit  which  used  to  characterize,  and 
should  characterize,  their  age  and  their 
performances.  To-day  we  see  "old 
heads  on  young  shoulders"  with  a  ven- 
geance; boys  play  like  old  stagers,  with 
an  eye  to  the  list  of  averages,  and  a 
scientific  caution  which  in  the  young 
is  almost  repulsive.  And  how  should 
It  be  otherwise?  In  their  greedy  com- 
petition for  their  form  of  gate-money, 
schools  of  all  grades,  preparatory  and 
public,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
call  in  the  aid  of  professionals  In  order 
that  the  school  may  turn  out  "blues" 
if  it  cannot  produce  scholars.  The 
professional  brings  with  him — how  can 
he  help  it? — his  own  atmosphere,  cre- 
ated for  him  by  his  clients  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  by  the  sporting  critics  of  the 
press.  The  schoolmaster  imported  on 
the  strength  of  the  reputation  he  has 
won  in  the  playing-fields  is  a  profes- 
sional in  all  but  name;  he  teaches  as 
he  has  been  taught;  and  so  the  vicious 
circle  is  perpetuated. 

Pastimes  have  become  a  profession; 
in  a  sense  undreamed  of  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  our  fathers,  "redeunt  Satur- 
nla  regna."  Once  more  the  noble  sav- 
age running  wild  in  the  woods — ^yester- 
day he  was  called  Longboat  and  ran  in 
a  tobacco-sodden  atmosphere  in  a  reek- 
ing stadium  in  New  York — is  the  ideal 
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of  manliood.  The  Ideal,  mark  yon, 
not  even  the  model;  adoration  of  the 
*'crack  sportsman"  at  sixpence  or  a 
shilling  a  head,  not  imitation,  is  the 
principle  of  the  cult  of  the  day.  Vica- 
rious patriotism,  vicarious  exercise, 
vicarious  providence — ^these  are  our 
present  ideals;  and  the  mad  craze  for 
"athletics  by  other  people,*'  whether  it 

The  Qnartorly  Bartow. 


be  regarded  as  cause  or  efTect,  is 
amongst  the  most  ominous  and  the 
most  disheartening  symptoms  at  the 
hour.    We 

Have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet; 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 

We  do  not  even  dance  ourselves,  but 
pay  others  to  do  it  for  us. 


SHELLEY.  * 


Shelley  is  the  poet  of  youth.  But  the 
youth  of  which,  in  his  inspired  mo- 
ments, he  is  the  divinest  voice  that 
ever  breathed  in  this  world,  is  that 
which  never  grows  old,  the  eternal 
youth  which  is  the  very  essence  and 
life-blood  of  the  human  spirit.  It  Is 
therefore  no  confession  of  unfitness  for 
his  task  which  Mr.  Glutton  Brock 
makes  when  he  says  in  the  last  words 
of  this  bo<^:  '*I  have  written  about 
Shelley  as  a  middle-aged  man  for  other 
middle-aged  men."  The  poet  of  youth 
is  something  much  more  than  the  poet 
of  the  young.  There  is  something  of 
youth,  as  there  Is  something  of  child- 
hood, which  remains  to  the  very  end  in 
all  who  are  really  alive.  To  be  merely 
middle-aged  is  to  be  dead.  Youth, 
however  immature,  is  beautiful  in  it- 
self,  without  any  of  the  gifts  that  can 
only  come  with  time;  but  age,  if  it  be 
merely  Itself,  if  it  has  dropped  all  the 
hopes  and  graces  of  youth,  is  a  thing 
withered,  hideous,  and  hateful.  Shel- 
ley Is  the  embodied  voice  of  youth's 
eternal  elements,  of  the  youthfulness 
which  age  needs  to  its  last  hour  and 
beyond.  It  is  true  and  obvious  that 
he  is  also  the  voice  of  less  immortal 
things,  of  youth's  crudity,  youth's  pas- 
sionate onesldedness,  youth's  curious 
substitution  of  an  abstract  humanity 
for  actual  and  individual  men  and  wo- 

•  "Shelley:  the  Man  and  the  Poet."    By  A. 
Glutton  Brook.    (Methaen.   7B.6d.net.) 


men,  youth's  impatience  and  incoher- 
ence, its  abstract  and  rationalizing  ab- 
surdity. But  we,  or  some  of  us,  are 
middle-aged,  and  can  and  ought  to  do 
for  Shelley  some  of  the  purging  and 
selecting  work  which  time  and  his  own 
rapidly  maturing  mind  were  beginning 
for  him  when  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  catastrophe  of  Yiareggio.  Mr.  Brock 
has  not  been  afraid  to  take  his  part 
boldly  in  that  work.  But  the  essen- 
tial and  Immortal  Shelley  remains,  the 
pure  spirit  who  ia  as  certainly  the  eter- 
nal poet  of  youth's  ardor  and  aspiration 
as  Wordsworth  is  of  man's  grave  and 
tender-hearted  wisdom. 

Mr.  Brock  says  that  he  wrote  his 
book  to  please  himself,  the  best  of  all 
reasons  for  writing  books.  Most  good 
criticism  arises  from  the  desire  of  an- 
alyzing our  own  pleasures  and  justify- 
ing our  own  Judgments.  And  if  the 
pleasures  and  judgments  are  those  of  a 
fine  intellect,  other  people  besides  the 
author  will  enjoy  the  analysis.  That 
is  what  happens  here.  There  are  no 
new  facts  in  Mr.  Brock's  book,  only  a 
new  mind  applied  to  the  old  facts.  He 
has  no  discoveries  of  new  poems  to  re- 
cord, no  new  letters  to  print  no  fresh 
information  to  Impart  about  Hardet, 
or  Timothy  Shelley,  or  the  Necessity  of 
Atheism,  or  any  of  the  other  problems 
and  persons  that  made  the  crises  of  the 
life  of  Shelley.  He  enters  Into  no  com- 
petition  with    Professor   Dowden,  by 
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whom,  as  he  generously  says,  "the  com- 
plete biography  of  Shelley  has  been 
written  once  for  all."  His  object  has 
simply  been  to  give  a  representation  of 
Shelley  based,  as  far  as  possible,  upon 
his  own  letters  and  works  and  ai>on  the 
writings  of  those  who  knew  him,  and 
his  desire  has  been  neither  to  defend 
nor  to  attack  Shelley ».but,  as  he  himself 
puts  it,  to  ''represent  him  as  he  was 
and  to  say  exactly  what  I  think  of  his 
character  and  poetry." 

The  result  is  a  book  of  which  every 
page  is  honest  and  interesting,  and 
many  are  brilliant;  probably  the  best 
study  of  Shelley  that  has  yet  been  writ- 
ten. It  is  full  of  digressions,  as  1b  the 
way  of  books  that  are  alive.  And  as 
few  people  have  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  art  of  poetry  than  Mr. 
Brock,  the  digressions  on  such  subjects 
as  the  English  lyric,  art  and  Puritan- 
ism, prose  and  poetry,  and  similar  large 
questions,  are  among  the  best  and  most 
stimulating  things  in  it  Mr.  Brock  is 
always  travelling  from  the  particular 
to  the  universal,  and  Shelley's  life  and 
writings  lead  up  to  statements  of  prin- 
ciple which  may  not  always  command 
aasent  but  never  fall  to  provoke 
thought  or  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
for  themselves.  "The  experience  of 
emotion  is  the  chief  end  of  existence** 
requires  a  context,  no  doubt,  for  its 
justiflcation,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  an  in- 
teresting parallel  to  Buskin's  saying  that 
the  function  of  art  is  to  provide  noble 
grounds  for  the  noble  emotions.  Again, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  the  dis- 
tinction between  prose  and  poetry  bet- 
ter tlian  in  Mr.  Brock's  rule  that  "when 
reason  is  subsidiary  to  emotion,  verse 
is  the  right  means  of  expression,  and, 
when  emotion  to  reason,  prose.'* 
Thdngs  of  this  sort  abound  in  the  book 
and  make  it  much  more  than  a  mere 
book  about  Shelley.  As  that,  its  de- 
fect i^  perhaps  that  it  is  a  little  too 
cool  and  collected.  A  good  fault,  no 
doubt,  in  this  case,  for  it  is  only  too 


easy  to  catch  fire  when  one  touches 
Shelley.  But  even  middle-aged  read- 
ers will  feel  that  Mr.  Brock  is  almost 
invariably  unjust  to  Shelley's  beautiful 
prose,  and  will  find  him  decidedly 
grudging  in  his  praise  of  some  of  the 
very  finest  of  the  poems,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  "Stanzas  Written  in  Dejec- 
tion," the  lines  written  among  the  Bu- 
ganean  Hills,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
"Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty."  Still, 
he  can  praise  unreservedly '  enough 
when  he  chooses;  and  few  will  lay 
down  his  book  without  a  heightened 
sense  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  Sh^- 
ley,  who,  as  Mr,  Brock  says,  even 
when  he  attempted  the  impossible  and 
therefore  failed,  managed  to  produce 
"beauties  beyond  the  reach  of  artists 
who  attempt  the  possible." 

Of  the  man  Shelley  he  writes  with 
the  same  cool,  discriminating,  unblind- 
ed  admiration.  What  he  says  will  not 
please  everybody;  few  books  do  which 
try  to  see  the  whole  of  a  subject  The 
extreme  devotees  of  Shelley,  whose 
eyes  never  move  from  the  fair  face  of 
their  golden  divinity,  will  be  impatient 
with  one  who  has  been  all  round  it  and, 
having  seen  that  some  less  important 
parts  of  the  idol  are  made  of  inferior 
metal,  has  honestly  reported  that  fact 
The  Bohemians,  who  have  sometimes 
impudently  claimed  the  severe  and 
ascetic  Shelley  as  belonging  to  their 
company,  will  be  still  less  pleased.  For 
they  will  find  the  one  thing  that  at- 
tracts them  to  Shelley  treated,  as  it 
should  be  treated,  by  common  sense 
and  common  conscience,  and,  as  the  in- 
evitable result  admitted  to  be  the  one 
grave  blot  in  a  very  beautiful  character. 
No  character  can  be  harder  to  write 
about  than  that  of  Shelley.  For  unless 
we  blind  ourselves  one  way  or  the 
other  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  two 
apparently  incompatible  facts  that 
Shelley  was  among  the  best  most  un- 
selfish, and  most  spiritual  men  who 
have  ever  lived,  and  that  on  6ne  great 
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occasion  and  on  several  small  ones  he 
behaved  about  as  badly  as  a  man  can 
behave.  That  Is  the  difficulty,  and  It 
has  to  be  met  Few  people  who  care 
about — what  Shelley  himself  cared 
about  so  passionately — the  moral  prog- 
ress of  mankind  were  quite  satisfied 
with  the  atmosphere  of  special  plead- 
ing  and  partiality  with  which  Profes- 
sor Dowden  clouded  the  issue.  Mr. 
Brock  comes  much  closer  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  •  Is  probably  true,  as  Mary 
Shelley  said  after  her  husband's  death, 
that  Shelley  never  did  anything  which 
he  did  not  honestly  believe  to  be  right. 
But  that  does  not  carry  us  very  far. 
It  leaves  us  in  the  old  difficulty  of  the 
distorted  conscience;  probably  Torque- 
mada  and  JPhilip  11.  could  say  as  much 
for  themselves.  The  point  is  how  such 
a  man  as  Shelley  could  come  to  think 
it  right  to  act  as  he  did  act. 

The  answer  is  probably  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  exceptional  natures  have 
exceptional  weaknesses,  as  the  lives  of 
the  saints  abundantly  show.  Eiope- 
<!ially  at  the  beginning  of  life  heights 
are  apt  to  involve  depths.  But  that  is 
not  all.  It  is  not  merely,  as  Mr.  Brock 
says,  that  the  reason  why  most  young 
men  do  not  behave  as  foolishly  or  badly 
as  Shelley  is  that  they  have  not  his 
<rouTage.  Many  a  man  who  knows  that 
in  a  world  where  all  secrets  were  re- 
vealed he  would  not  be  fit  to  kneel  at 
Shelley's  feet  knows  also  that  better 
things  than  cowardice  would  have  kept 
him  from  doing  some  things  that  Shel- 
ley did.  The  real  explanation  of  Shel- 
ley's doings  is  not  courage  but  ignor- 
ance— ignorance  of  himself,  of  other 
men  and  women,  of  human  character 
and  human  life.  Many  boys  of  sixteen 
know  more  of  themselves  and  of  the 
world  than  Shelley  ever  came  to  know 
at  all.  Probably  no  document  in  the 
whole  world  show?  such  an  abysmal 
Ignorance  of  human,  and  especially 
feminine,  nature  as  the  famous  letter 
to  Harriet  after  his  flight  with  Mary. 


And  that  letter  does  not  stand  alone. 
The  truth  is  that  the  key  to  the  weak 
things  in  his  character  is  the  same  as 
the  key  to  the  weak  things  in  his  po- 
etry; it  is  his  isolation  from  the  reali- 
ties of  human  life.  All  idealists  are  in 
danger  of  being  ineffective  because 
they  are  felt  to  be  Inhuman,  without 
pleasure  in  human  life  as  we  know  it 
and  live  it.  -Shelley,  the  most  ideal  of 
idealists,  suffered  worse  things  than  in* 
effectiveness  from  this  cause.  He  took 
too  little  interest  In  ordinary  life  ever 
to  know  anything  about  it,  and  he  fixed 
his  eyes  so  exclusively  on  the  ideal  that 
he  was  apt  to  clothe  every  woman  he 
saw  in  it  and  think  her  divine  till  the 
ideal  garments  came  off,  on  which  he 
at  once  fancied  her  a  daughter  of  hell, 
or,  more  exactly,  in  his  own  language, 
applied  to  one  who  had  been  "a  sister 
of  his  soul"  not  long  before,  "an  artful, 
superficial,  ugly,  hermaphroditical 
beast  of  a  woman."  Some  men  are  apt 
to  fail,  men  of  humor  for  Instance,  be- 
cause they  have  such  a  pleasure  In  life 
as  it  is  and  such  amusement  in  the  con- 
templation of  its  incongruities  that 
they  can  never  really  work  at  Improv- 
ing anything.  The  real  is  for  them  so 
pleasantly  and  laughably  unlike  the 
ideal  that  It  would  be  a  pity  to  do  any- 
thing to  spoil  the  humor  of  the  situa- 
tion. Shelley  was  Just  the  opposite. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  real,  and,  as 
Mr.  Brock  says: — 

There  was  something  insipid  in  what 
he  admired  even  in  real  people,  for  he 
was  not  aware  of  their  real  qualities; 
and  these,  when  they  forced  them- 
selves upon  his  notice,  afTronted  his 
dreams,  and  therefore  seemed  to  him 
devilish  Instead  of  human. 

It  was  so  in  the  highest  thing  of  all. 
His  love  was  precarious,  because,  to 
quote  Mr.  Brock  again,  he  never  loved 
women  for  themselves,  but  for  perfec- 
tions he  imagined  in  them,  and  ''uncon- 
scious desire  which  always  went  to  his 
head,  disguised  itself  as  a   recognition 
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of  iutellectiiai  and  moral  perfections.** 
He  wais  us  Ignorant  us  Rousseau  of  the 
moral  weakness  of  man,  and  as  igno- 
rantly  confident  as  Rousseau  that  vice. 
Instead  of  being  curbed  by  human  in- 
stitutions, was  simply  caused  by  them; 
and,  like  most  people  who  fancy  that 
original  sin  is  only  a  theological  bogey, 
be  was  surprised  and  inconvenienced 
by  running  up  against  it,  as  was  inev- 
itable, a  good  many  times  in  the  course 
of  his  life.  However,  most  of  us  are 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  from  hav- 
ing the  right  to  throw  a  stone  at  Shel- 
ley. We  are  not  likely  to  make  mis- 
takes through  being  too  much  occupied 
with  "intellectual  and  moral  perfec- 
tions." Still  the  honest  critic  is  bound 
to  note  the  facts;  and  the  central  fact 
about  Shelley  is  that  it  was  his  isolated 
idealism,  his  refusal  to  see  the  ideal  in 
the  real,  his  conception  of  it  as  some- 
thing far  apart  from  actual  life  and 
imperfect  human  beings  instead  of 
something  working  in  them,  transform- 
ing them  as  well  as  transcending  them, 
that  was  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate 
Illusions  and  disillusions  about  a  suc- 
cession of  women,  and  also  the  cause 
of  his  being  the  author  of  the  most  un- 
real and  the  most  inhuman  of  all  the 
great  poems  of  the  world. 

Cardocci  thought  Shelley  the  only 
modem  poet  worthy  to  be  carried — 
and  it  is  Sophocles  who  carries  him — 
to  the  Blessed  Island  which  is  the  abode 
of  the  great  poets  of  the  past  No  one 
could  be  a  better  judge  of  such  a  ques- 
tion than  the  author  of  "Presso  Tuma 
dl  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,"  who  was 
perhaps  at  his  death  the  greatest  poet 
in  Burope,  and  was  besides  a  master 
of  learning  and  criticism.  But  poetry 
is  not  written  exclusively  for  poets, 
and  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  unlike 
as  Oarduccl  was  to  Shelley,  they  were 
still  both  poets.  And  that  means  that 
the  peculiar  drawbacks  ot  Shelley  would 
be  far  less  felt  by  Oarducci  than  by 
the  common  lover  of  poetry.    Imagina- 


tion is,  of  course,  stronger  in  poets  than 
in  their  readers,  and  there  never  was  a 
poet  who  keeps  his  readers*  imagina- 
tions at  such  high  pressure  as  Shelley. 
Till  one  becomes  familiar  with  him  he 
is  the  most  exhausting  of  great  i)oets. 
Only  now  and  then— in  "The  Cenci," 
for  instance,  in  "The  E^pistle  to  Maria 
Oisborne,"  and  a  few  other  poems- 
does  he  deign  to  keep  so  much  as  one 
foot  on  solid  earth.  He  lives  among 
elements  and  ideas,  not  among  human 
beings.  His  mind  is  not  only  the  most 
ethereal  of  minds,  far  more  ethereal  than 
that  of  his  beloved  Plato,  but  it  is  also» 
what  Plato's  was  not  at  all,  the  most 
restless  and  incoherent.  He  himself 
spoke  of  his  lack  of  that  "tranquillity 
which  is  the  attribute  and  accompani- 
ment of  power."  He  never  exercised 
any  self-control  over  his  mind,  and  he 
had  not  like  other  poets,  a  body  of 
readers  to  control  it  for  him  indirectly. 
He  was  always,  as  Mr.  Brock  says,  "at 
the  mercy  of  his  subject";  he  would  not 
revise  or  compress  bis  uninspired  pas- 
sages; he  has  such  an  overwhelming 
and  hurrying  abundance  of  ideas  and 
images  that  they  simply  fade  into  each 
other,  leaving  the  mind  of  the  reader 
in  an  intellectual  mist  In  this  way 
he  produced  an  immense  quantity  of 
poetry  in  a  very  short  time,  but  as 
Mr.  Brock  says,  he  "might  have  pro- 
duced half  as  much  and  yet  have 
woriced  harder.  For  the  test  is  not 
how  much  verse  a  poet  produces,  but 
how  much  of  it  posterity  will  read." 
But  Shelley  could  not,  or  would  not, 
take  the  advice  Keats  gave  him  to  prac- 
tise "self-concentration,"  "serve  Mam- 
mon," and  "be  more  of  an  artist*'  If 
he  had  been  able,  the  poet  of  "AdonaTs" 
and  the  "West  Wind,"  the  lyrist  who 
has  no  superior  and  perhaps  no  equal 
in  any  language,  would  not  have  so 
often  lost  himself  and  us  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  incoherent  verbiage. 

All  this  is  true  and  necessary  to  be 
said,  and  much  of  it  with  much  else. 
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is  said  by  Mr.  Brock  with  admirable 
inBight  and  courage.  But  lie  and  every 
one  who  has  felt  the  unique  wonder  of 
Shelley  must  be  conscious  of  a  kind  of 
profanation  in  saying  such  things.  Per- 
haps they  are  in  essence,  like  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  weak  points  in  the 
poet's  character,  only  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  Shelley,  being  so  much,  was 
not  also  something  more.  And,  in  any 
case,  it  is  what  he  was  that  is  the  es- 
sential truth  of  all.  And  as  to  that 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  Never, 
perhaps,  have  the  highest  human  emo- 
tions, the  exultations  and  the  agonies 
of  the  human  spirit  found  such  ut- 
terance as  they  found  through  Sbelley. 
All  their  tumult  is  still  in  them  as  they 
pass  into  his  verse,  and  yet  the  noise 
and  fury  of  their  storm  have  to  our 
delighted  wonder  become  a  divine  har- 
mony of  music.  Never  was  lyric  flight 
so  swift  as  Shelley's,  so  heavenly  high, 
so  daring,  so  triumphant  Never— it  is 
the  poet's  strength  as  well  as  his  weak- 
ness— ^are  we  borne  so  utterly  beyond 
and  above  the  **low-thoughted  cares"  of 
this  earth  as  in  the  supernal  ecstasies 
of  "Adbnals"  and  the  lyrics  of  the 
"Prometheus."  There  is  no  English 
music  like  his  except  that  played  on 
Milton's  organ;  and  there  it  is  not  that 
the  music  Is  richer  so  much  as  that 
the  instrument  Is  one  of  greater  power 
and  compass.  In  that  escape  of  the 
spirit  which  is  the  special  prerogative 
of  music  Shelley  stands  alone.  No 
poet  in  all  the  world  Is  so  entirely  un- 
intelligible to  those  whose  life  Is  a 
thing  of  the  body  only.  If  the  only 
civilization  which  rational  men  can 
care  about  is  the  ascent  from  a  merely 
bodily  life  to  a  life  in  which  the  reason 
and  the  soul  play  an  ever-increasing 
part  no  poet  is  more  dependent  on  it 
than  Shelley.  There  are  other  poets  in 
wbom  the  ape  and  tiger  can  find  their 
food,  but  they  starve  at  once  on  Shel- 
ley.   Sheiley  was  no  more  a  Christian 
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than  he  was  an  ancient  Oreek;  but  If  we 
could  imagine  such  a  catastrophe  as 
the  undoing  of  all  that  Greece  and 
Christianity  have  successively  done  for 
the  human  race,  no  poet  would  suffer 
so  Instantaneous  an  eclipse  as  he.  Tbe 
Barbarians  often  have  a  taste  for  By* 
ron,  and  sometimes  for  Pope;  the  Phi- 
listines are  apt  to  lay  ugly  hands  on 
Milton  and  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson; 
the  populace,  when  it  can  understand 
his  language,  has  an  affinity  with  the 
best  of  Bums;  but  neither  Barbarians, 
nor  Philistines,  nor  populace,  so  long 
as  they  remain  what  they  are,  will  ever 
touch  Shelley.  No  one  ever  loved  the 
human  race  so  passionately  as  he,  but 
he  cannot  appeal  to  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  it  For  the  rest  he  speaks 
an  unknown  tongue.  He  could  not  see 
the  future  In  the  present,  the  spirit  In 
the  body,  the  prophecy  of  humanity  in 
actual  men  and  women,  as  Words- 
worth saw  it  and  he  suifers  as  those 
who  deny  the  incarnation  of  wisdom 
have  always  suffered.  No  one  has  so 
little  as  he  of  that  sovereign  all-em- 
bracing humanity  of  Shakespeare 
which,  loving  and  indulging  the  body 
as  well  as  the  mind  and  the  soul,  can 
force  Its  way  into  the  most  unlikely 
places  where  no  other  poetry  finds  en- 
trance. From  all  that  Shelley  stands 
apart,  a  pure  untainted  spirit  in  a  gross 
and  tainted  world,  a  vision  of  beauty 
to  those  who  can  see  spirits,  an  ever* 
working  force  of  hope  and  love  and 
Justice  to  those  minorities  to  whom  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  progress 
of  the  world  will  be  due.  .  His  life 
seemed  to  himself  a  sad  one.  But  It 
was  happier  than  he  knew.  For  its 
inspiration  was  no  private  Joy  or  fame, 
but  precisely  this  hope  that  through  his 
poetry  he  might  become  an  energy  of 
life  to  the  best  elements  in  bnmnn  ex- 
istence. And  before  the  Mediterra- 
nean waters  closed  over  his  head  that 
hope  had  become  an  undying  reality. 
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'Yest  tbat  rose-bush  *i«  high,  and 
when  it's  in  bloom  it  regular  blocks 
up  the  window,  but  after  all  you 
might  'aye  worse  things  a-peeping  in 
iit  you  than  roses — ^and  then  I  'ayen't 
the  'eart  to  cut  it  down,  for  poor  Sally 
planted  It,  and  it's  a  nice  thing  to  re- 
member  her  by.  She  was  a  little  bit 
^f  a  thing  when  she  stuck  it  in,  and 
was  always  a-measuring  it  to  see  how 
far  it  'ad  grown!  She  was  here  a  lot, 
jrou  know — ^all  the  time  my  poor  sister 
lay  80.111,  so  Sally  got  almost  like  my 
own.      Poor  dear! 

"Ah!  if  it  'adn't  been  for  that  sum 
of  money  as  her  old  mistress  left  'er 
she  might  'aye  been  aliye  and  well 
now.  And  yet  at  the  time  it  seemed 
the  best  thing  as  could  'aye  'appened 
to  'er.  I'm  sure  when  she  come  'ere 
in  'ere  new  black,  and  told  me  as  in 
the  will  it  said  as  she  was  to  'aye  ten 
pounds  for  each  year  of  'er  senrice, 
and  that  it  come  to  seventy  pounds, 
it  did  seem  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 
And  she'd  put  by  a  bit  besides,  so  there 
she  was,  with  a  fortune,  as  you  might 
say.    And  to  think  what  it  brought  her! 

"  *Whateyer  you  do,  my  dear,'  I 
said  to  'er  oyer  and  oyer  again,  'don't 
you  let  no  one  help  you  to  take  care  of 
it,  and  don't  you  let  your  sister  Mag- 
gie persuade  you  to  go  and  liye  with 
'er,  and  put  it  intb  their  business,  for 
if  you  do,'  I  said,  'you'll  put  it  in,  but 
you'U  neyer  get  it  out'  And,  sure 
enough,  Maggie  didn't  half  worry  'er 
to  go;  but  Sally  did  'aye  the  sense  to 
hold  out 

"She  meant  taking  a  situation  again, 
after  she'd  'ad  a  bit  of  holiday,  and 
she  went  about  paying  a  visit  or  two. 
And  thei\  she  come  back  'ere.  And 
she  and  me  'ad  just  finished  our  tea, 
when  she  says,  'Auntie,  I've  got 
something  to  tell  you.  I  ain't  a-going 
out  again  to  a  place,  for  I'm  a-going 


to  get  married  ...  to  Robert 
Eades.' 

"Ob,  dear!  I  thought  I  should  'aye 
dropped.  For  there  wasn't  a  man  in 
the  whole  world  as  I  disliked  like  Rob- 
ert Eades!  I  felt  struck  dumb.  All 
I  could  say  was.  *0h,  Sally,  it  ain't 
true!'  'Indeed  it  is,'  she  says,  with 
her  eyes  all  of  a  shine;  and  then  she 
went  on  about  'im,  what  'e  said  to  'er, 
and  how  he'd  never  cared  for  no  one 
but  '^,  and  all  that;  and  I  says  at 
last,  'Well,  when  you  was  two  or  three 
and  twenty  he  began  to  take  up  with 
you,  and  he  give  you  the  slip;  I'd  'ave 
more  pride  if  I  was  you,'  I  says,  'than 
to  go  with  'im  again.'  She  colored  up 
a  bit,  and  she  says,  'He  told  me  about 
that,  and  he  says  as  he  thought  'e 
wasn't  good  enough  for  me-Hso,'  she 
says,  'I  couldn't  let  Pride  stand  in  the 
way  0'  my  Happiness.'  Well,  as  I 
said  to  my  'usband  afterwards,  'For 
my  own  part,  I'd  a  deal  rather  choose 
Pride  than  Robert  Eades.  Pride  may 
be  a  w(»rk  o'  the  devil,  and  I  don't  say 
it  isn't,  but  to  my  mind  Robert  Eades 
himself  is  about  as  finished  a  Job  as 
Old  'Arry  ever  turned  out'  And  yet 
there  was  Sally  thinking  all  the  world 
of  him!  And  she  wouldn't  listen  to 
nothing.  She  was  thirty-six  turned, 
and,  as  my  'usband  said,  'If  she's  set 
'er  mind  on  'im  she'll  'ave  'im.  An 
aunt  don't  go  for  much  when  you 
weigh  'er  with  a  sweet'eart,'  he  says, 
'and  she'll  never  think  any  the  worse 
of  'im  for  what  you  say,  and  she'U 
never  think  any  the  better  of  you  for 
saying  it'  WeU,  I  suppose  it's  true. 
Hard  words  don't  put  out  a  fire;  they 
only  makes  it  bum  quicker. 

"But  I  did  fret  I  can  tell  you,  and 
she  knew  it  Though  I  kept  it  to  my- 
self as  far  as  words  went  But  there's 
other  ways  o'  letting  out  your  feel- 
ings    besides     your     tongue.       She'd 
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ought  to  'ave  known  better  at  'er  age, 
«tho*  they  do  say  as^  love  shuts  your 
eyes.  Well,  she  couldn't  'ave  seen  'im 
very  plain,  else  the  sight  of  Mm  would 
'ave  stopped  *er — with  'Is  yellow  face, 
and  'is  mouth  like  a  slit,  and  never 
catching  your  eye  when  you  spoke  to 
'im,  but  always  a-peering  at  you  when 
you  weren't  looking  for  it.  But  I 
s'i>ose  as  he  was  the  only  one  as  ever 
came  after  'er.  She  'adn't  no  looks 
to  flpeak  of,  and  very  quiet  in  er  ways 
— ^but  such  a  tender  'eart  .  .  .  Poor 
Sally! 

"He  didn't  give  'er  the  slip  again, 
you  may  be  sure.  That  gold  chain 
of  'era  tethered  'im  fast  Robert 
Eades  was  Just  the  man  to  line  'is 
nest  with  some  one  else's  feathers. 
And  I  should  think  that  poor  half- 
etarved  farm  of  'is  wanted  a  bit  o' 
something  put  into  it.  The  folks  did 
jeer  about  Sally  laying  out  'er  money 
on  'im.  They  all  eaid  as  she  was  in 
for  a  poor  bargain.  But  to  see  'er  on 
'er  wedding-day,  a  smiling  away  with 
all  'er  might,  you'd  'ave  thought  she'd 
picked  up  the  biggest  treasure  to  be 
had. 

"As  you  may  suppose,  there  wasn't 
no  likelihood  o'  me  seeing  much  of  her 
after  she  married.  His  farm  must  be 
a  good  eeven  miles  from  'ere,  and  I'm 
but  a  poor  one  for  walking,  and  there's 
no  train  nor  nothing.  I  went  once — 
they'd  'ave  been  married  getting  on  a 
year,  and  Joe  Mason  said  as  he  was 
a-driving  Into  that  country,  and  would 
drop  me  there.  Sally  did  look  pleased. 
She  got  up  ever  such  a  color  when  I 
went  In.  They  was  'avlng  their  din- 
ner. Him  with  a  plate  o'  meat  and 
pertatoes,  and  'er  with  bread  and 
cheese!  There  didn't  seem  nothing  to 
spare,  so  I  said  as  I'd  'ad  mine.  *I've 
give  up  eating  meat  for  dinner,'  she 
says  after  he'd  gone  out.  'Robert 
scolds  me  ever  so  over  it;  he  Just 
seems  to  think  that  there's  nothing  too 
good  for  me.'    *Well,  that's  good  hear- 


ing,' I  says,  *for  it's  what  you  thought 
about  'im.  Are  you  'appy,  ray  dear?' 
And.  she  put  on  ever  such  a  smile,  and 
she  says,  *0h,  yes;  he's  the  best  o* 
kuahands.' 

"But  I  didn't  believe  'er.  She  looked 
so  thin,  and  so  tired — ^and  well  she 
might  be  with  all  the  work  to  do,  and 
she  never  strong,  and  bread  and  cheese 
for  'er  dinner.  She  wasn't  much  lu 
the  way  o*  company  either,  for  she  'ad 
to  be  about  *er  work  all  the  time. 
When  I  was  a-going  back  with  Joe 
Mason,  I  says  to  'er  'usband.  *!  wish 
you'd  bring  Sally  over  some  day  in 
your  trap.'  'Oh,'  he  says,  'him  and  'is 
'orse  'ad  something  better  to  do  than 
drive  about  the  country  visiting.' 
*WeU,'  I  says,  'you'd  better  let  me  'ave 
Sally  for  a  bit,  for  she  looks  as  If  a 
rest  'd  do  'er  good.'  'You  can  take  'er, 
and  welcome,'  he  says,  if  you'll  find 
some  one  else  to  do  the  work.' 

"/  hep*  my  eyes  off  SaUu—bnt  she 
come  with  me  down  the  path,  and  she 
says,  'That's  only  'Is  Uttie  Joke.  He 
wouldn't  'ave  me  go  off  and  leave  'im. 
When  him  and  me  are  alone,  you  can't 
think  the  things  he  says  about  me 
making  'im  so  happy.  That's  only  'is 
way  before  other  folks.' 

"  *Well,'  I  says,  'I'm  glad  to  'ear  It, 
for  it  ain't  a  pleasant  way,  and  it's  as 
well  he  shouldn't  be  always  a-foUow- 
ing  it,  especially,'  I  says,  'when  you 
'aven't  no  one  else  bat  him  to  listen 
to.' 

"If  you  can  believe  me,  I  was  right 
down  glad  as  I  couldn't  go  there,  and 
see  what  I  'ad  to  see.  What  I  'eard 
from  other  folks  was  bad  enough. 
There's  Mrs.  Joyce,  who  Uvea  but  a 
mile  from  'em,  she  looks  in  'ere  now 
and  again  when  she  drives  this  way  to 
market,  and  she  often  said  to  me  as 
she  was  sure  Sally  wasn't  'appy.  'For 
one  thing,'  she  says,  'Sally  talks  too 
much  about  'im  being  suc^  a  good 
'usband,  and  she  palls  'er  face  into 
such  a  smile  as  you  never  saw  the  like. 
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and  it*«  a  very  poor  smile  when  she 
gets  to  It,  for/  as  she  says,  *if  a  thing's 
really  true  you  don't  keep  on  a-saying 
it.  There  isn't  no  need  to  go  about 
telling  everybody  as  you've  got  a  nose 
on  your  face,  for  they  can  see  it  with- 
out— and  that's  what  it  is  with  Rob- 
ert Hades  as  a  'usband.  He  works 
'er  to  death,  and  he  never  gives  'er  a 
kind  word — that's  my  belief,'  for  she 
eays,  *he  can't  give  what  he  hasn't 
got,  and  there  isn't  a  bit  o'  kindness  in 
•im/ 

*^And  ihafa  what  Sally  h<id  got  for 
her  iMndred  pounds! 

"Well,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done.  She'd  made  'er  choice,  and  'ad 
to  abide  by  it,  and  all  I  could  do  was 
to  try  and  put  *er  out  o'  my  mind. 
It  was  the  beginning  o'  last  year  as 
ehe  wrote  and  said  as  ■  'e'd  broke  'is 
leg.  I  ^wished  it  'ad  been  'is  neck. 
And  I  knew  how  she'd  be  a-waiting 
on  'im  hand  and  foot  And  it  must 
*aTe  been  about  a  six  weeks  after  that 
Mrs.  Joyce's  lad  drove  up  one  day  in 
their  market  trap.  And  he  said  as 
how  'is  mother  sent  'im  to  fetch  me  to 
Mrs.  Eades,  who  was  took  very  ill. 

"I  didn't  wait  long,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
left  word  for  my  husband  with  a 
neighbor,  and  I  took  a  bit  of  food  with 
me,  for  I  wasn't  a-going  to  eat  Robert 
Bades's.  I  'ad  a  feeling  as  to  what 
lay  before  me,  and  when  I  saw  *er  I 
knew  it  wasn't  far  off.  There  was  a 
rough  sort  o'  woman  doing  the  clean- 
ing, and  Robert  Eades  was  out  in  the 
fields,  and  it  was  the  uncomfortablest 
place  as  ever  you  did  see. 

"Sally  didn't  know  me,  poor  dear. 
She'd  been  ailing  for  months,  the 
woman  said,  and  could  scarce  keep  on 
'er  feet:  but  when  he  broke  'is  leg 
she  'ad  such  a  deal  to  do  for  'im,  as  it 
seemed  to  finish  'er  up.  She  kep'  on 
till  he  got  about,  and  then  .  .  . 
well,  'er  Just  lay  down  to  die. 

"When  the  doctor  came  he  said  as  if 
she'd  given  in  months  ago  he  might 
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'ave  saved  'er— "But,'  he  says,  *she 
never  consulted  me,  not  even  when  I 
was  attending  'er  'usband's  leg.' 

"*Well,'  I  said,  *if  she'd  'ave  'ad  a 
bottle  o'  medicine,  he'd  'ave  'ad  to 
'ave  paid  for  it,  and  that  wouldn't  'ave 
pleased  'im.' 

"  'No,'  he  says,  shaking  'is  'ead,  'I'm 
afraid  there's  been  something  o'  that. 
She  hasn't  'ad  what  she'd  ought,  poor 
soul.    Her  'eart's  that  weak ' 
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'It's  that  weak,'  I  says,  'that  it'» 
Invke: 

"I  was  there  but  two  days.  He'd 
used  to  come  in  the  room,  but  I  never 
said  a  word  to  'im.  I  wouldn't  say 
anything  before  'er,  and  I  couldn't 
speak  civil  to  'im — so  he  'ad  neither 
geod  nor  bad  from  me,  and  he  kep' 
out  o'  my  way,  as  well  he  might.  I 
don't  believe  as  she  ever  knew  it  was 
me  till  Just  afore  she  went — ^and  then 
she  says,  in  a  kind  of  a  whisper,  'It's 
you,  Auntie,  isn't  it?'  And  I  says, 
'Yes,  my  dear,  I'm  'ere  along  with 
you.' 

"'Oh,'  she  says,  'I'm  that  tired  I 
can't  go  on  much  longer.  .  .  .  Is  it 
nearly  morning?' 

"It  was  Just  beginning  to  creep  in 
through  the  blind,  and  I  drew  it  up^ 
and  she  turned  'er  eyes  to  the  light. 
Then  she  says,  'I  do  'ope  as  Robert'a 
not  sitting  up.  He  works  so  'ard,  he 
deserves  'is  night's  rest.' 

"'No,  my  dear,'  I  says,  'don't  you 
put  yourself  about  To  Judge  by 
what  I  can  hear,  'e'e  fast  asleep  and 
snoring.  I  sha'n't  wake  him,  I  prom- 
ise you.' 

"She  could  scarcely  fetch  'er  breath,, 
and  she  lay  quiet  for  a  bit.  Then  off 
she  started  again:  'There's  something 
as  I  mnat  tell  you  afore  I  go.' 

"She  tried  to  pull  'erself  up,  and 
she  began  to  screw  'er  poor  face  into  a 
sort  o'  smile,  and  it  didn't  take  me  long 
to  guess  what  was  a-coming.  And  it 
Just  came  over  me  as  I  oouldn*t  let  'er 
go  out  of  the  world  with  that  lie  on 
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'er  lips,  80  I  says  to  'er  (for  she  could 
^ardly  get  'er  breath):  *Lie  still,  my 
dear,  and  don't  you  try  to  say  noth- 
ing. I'm  sure  I  knows  what  you  want 
to  tell  me.  It's  about  Robert,  ain't  it? 
.  .  .  He's  been  a  ffood  'usband  to 
jrou,  'aen't  he?  .  .  .  And  you've 
been  very  'appy  with  'im,  'aven't  you?' 
Ah!  she  give  me  a  look  as  I  shall  never 
forget — ^and  she  Just  settled  down  as 
•quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  went  off  to  sleep 
80  peaceful  .  .  .  like  a  tired  child. 
.  .  .  And  for  *er  to  think  as  I  believed 
it!    Poor  dear! 

*'But,  my  word,  it  did  go  against  me 
to  «ay  it  for  'er.  I  felt  as  if  it  'ud 
iilmost  leave  a  mark  on  my  lips,  and 
I've  often  wondered  since  how  I  could 
get  it  out.  Oh,  I  daresay  it  wasn't 
the  first  lie  I'd  ever  told,  not  by  no 
means,  and,  if  I'm  spared,  I  daresay 
■as  it  won't  be  the  last — but  it  was  the 
only  one  as  ever  Tiurt  me  in  the  telling, 
and  I'm  pretty  sure  that  if  every  lie 
tasted  as  bitter  as  that  one  there 
wouldn't  be  so  many  of  'em  about,  for 
folks  'ud  rather  speak  the  truth,  what- 
ever it  might  be. 

"That  look  never  went  off  'er  face, 
and  when  she'd  gone,  and  the  woman 
and  me  'ad  done  all  as  we  could,  she 
flays: 

"  *You  can  see  as  she's  out  of  'er 
troubles.  She  was  a  good  wife,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  And  she  thought  9uch 
a  deal  of  'im.' 

••'That  may  be,'  I  says,  There's 
those  as  thinks  a  deal  of  the  devil, 
but  that  don't  make  'im  none  the  less 
^black.' 

The  NAtlonal  BeTlftW. 
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'Ah,'  she  says,  'there  ain't  much  to 
be  said  for  'usbands.  I've  got  one  my- 
self, and  he*s  about  as  bad  as  any  of 
'em.' 

"Well,  as  far  as  that  goes,  mine  isn't 
nothing  to  grumble  at  He's  got  'is 
ioays,  of  course — ^what  man  'as'nt? — 
but  they  ain't  altogether  bad  ones. 

'•The  woman  went  to  fetch  Robert 
Eades — ^he'd  gone  out  about  'is  busi- 
ness—and I  took  myself  off.  I  wasn't 
going  to  let  my  eyes  fall  on  'im.  I 
b'lieve  I  could  'ave  killed  'im. 

"I  never  went  to  the  funeral  neither. 
Not  me,  nor  my  husband.  If  I  had  'a 
gone,  I  should  'ave  spoke  my  mind. 
I  says  to  my  'usband,  *If  I  do  go  I  shall 
give  'im  somewhat'  And  he  says, 
'You  won't  do  'im  no  good  if  you  do.' 
'I  don't  want  to,'  I  say6;  'I'd  a  deal 
rather  do  'im  harm.'  'Then  keep 
away,'  he  says,  'and  let  folks  see  as 
you  won't  be  mixed  up  with  'im.  Poor 
Sally's  beyond  it  all,'  he  says,  'and  she 
ain't  the  first  woman  as  has  made  a 
mistake.' 

"  'No,  indeed,'  I  says,  'she'll  only  be 
one  along  with  a  lot  of  other  poor 
creatures  who'll  be  thankful  to  find 
themselves  in  a  world  where  there's 
neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar- 
riage.' 

••'And  plenty  of  men  amongst  'em 
too,'  he  says. 

••Of  course,  I  don't  deny  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  that  But  after  all — 
if  you  comes  to  think  of  it — ^what  a 
lot  o'  talk  there  is  in  the  world,  and 
what  a  deal  of  it  seems  turned 
against  'usbands!" 

Bllen  Qraztibrook, 


FBENCH  AND  ENGLISH  TRIALS. 


The  Steinhell  trial  in  Paris  has  left 
as  its  legacy  a  deep  and  perhaps  in- 
soluble problem  of  undetected  crime,  a 
very  curious  study  in  psychology,  and 
A  public  discussion  on  the  merits  of 


the  French  system  of  Justice.  We 
rather  sympathize  with  the  opinion  of 
certain  intelligent  Frenchmen  that  a 
trial  uf  this  sort  gets  an  unearned  in- 
crement of  sensation  merely  because 
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of  its  delays.  In  England  no  such  in- 
terval wonld  have  been  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  arrest  and  the  trial 
of  the  prisoner,  and  public  curiosity 
would  not  have  worked  itself  up  to  so 
singular  a  pitch.  One  can  think  of 
many  notorious  murder  trials  in  Eng- 
land about  which  public  excitement 
would  have  been  enormously  aggra- 
vated if  the  trial  had  been  held  in  sus- 
pense month  after  month.  Madame 
Steinheil's  state  of  mind — ^the  mental 
incoherence  and  upheaval  which 
caused  her  to  charge  three  persons 
with  the  crime  of  murdering  her  hus- 
band and  her  mother,  and  then  to  cite 
each  of  those  incidents  as  a  proof  of 
the  absence  from  her  mind  of  a  cold 
and  calculated  design — ^is  indeed  a  psy- 
chological state  worth  examination. 
But  it  is  not  of  that,  but  of  the  differ- 
ences between  French  and  English  Jus- 
tice, which  are  commanding  almost  as 
much  discussion  in  England  as  in 
France,  that  we  would  write  now. 

No  E^nglishman  can  have  read  the  re- 
ports of  the  trial  without  having  his 
sense  of  what  was  seemly  and  Judicial 
challenged,  if  not  outraged.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  notion  that  a  Judge  must 
bold  himself  apart  from  and  above  the 
wrangles  of  rival  counsel  (never  inter- 
vening except  in  so  far  as  it  is  his  duty 
to  direct  the  Jury  in  his  summing-up), 
the  Englishman  will  have  noted  with 
something  like  scorn  the  loud  personal 
encounters  between  Madame  Steinheil 
and  the  President  of  the  Oour  d' Assises. 
The  functions  of  the  President  seem, 
indeed,  almost  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  the  prosecutor.  ,He  often  in- 
sists, it  is  true,  upon  the  elucidation  of 
points  which  obviously  tell  in  the  pris- 
oner's favor,  but  his  heart  never  ap- 
pears to  be  in  that  part  of  his  office;  it 
engages  his  attention  perfunctorily,  and 
he  Is  evidently  much  more  intent  on 
provlog  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  The 
very  arrangement  of  a  French  Court, 
in  which  the   prosecutor  sits   on   the 


same  bench  with  the  Judge,  while  the 
defending  counsel  sits  on  a  lower  level 
in  the  body  of  the  Ck>urt,  is  symbolical 
of  the  bias  directed  against  the  pris- 
oner. At  the  end  of  the  trial  the  Pres- 
ident 4oes  not  even  redress  the  balance 
of  the  evidence  which  he  has  urged 
against  the  prisoner.  He  does  not  sum 
up.  Such  are  some  of  the  impressions 
made  by  the  Steinheil  trial  on  an  Eng- 
lish mind.  They  are  necessarily  one- 
sided impressions,  because  in  this 
country  we  all  come  to  the  examination 
of  the  subject  with  huge  and  natural 
preconceptions  in  favor  of  our  English 
system. 

But  Frenchmen  themselves  are  evi- 
dently disquieted  by  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Steinheil  trial.  M.  Jean 
Cruppi,  who  was  a  well-known  advo- 
cate before  he  was  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, has  made  some  very  interesting 
criticisms  in  the  Figaro,  He  argues 
that  the  examination  of  the  prisoner 
by  the  President  is  not  provided  for  by 
the  law  at  all.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  practice  was  actually  con- 
demned by  at  least  one  great  legalist, 
but  all  attempts  to  end  a  practice 
which  has  certainly  become  firmly  es- 
tablished by  custom  have  failed.  M. 
Cruppi  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
when  he  points  out  that  the  French 
system  has  persisted  so  long  in  its 
present  form  because  it  has  given 
Judges  innumerable  oi^)ortunltles  to 
"prove  their  cleTemess,"  and  thus 
bring  themselves  into  notice  and  secure 
their  advancement.  Yet  the  conven- 
tion which  makes  a  Judge  also  In  effect 
a  prosecutor  defeats  its  own  ends  in 
many  ways.  The  Jury,  for  example, 
expect  the  Judge  to  try  to  procure  a 
conviction,  and  consequently  they  dis- 
count his  hostility.  In  England  a 
strong  summing-up  by  the  Judge 
against  a  prisoner  is  almost  fatal  to  his 
chance  of  acquittal;  but  in  Frapce  the 
hostility  of  the  Judge  is  regarded  as 
''part  of  the  game*'  and  naturally  an 
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exceptional  deliverance  by  him  has  you  would  have  an  Ideal  MarropviMre 
nothing  of  the  singular  Impresslveness  secret.  But  when  the  interrogator's 
It  would  have  In  an  English  CJourt    It    <>Wect  is  not  to  elicit  explanation,  but 


would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  Imagine 
that  most  Frenchmen  think  that  their 
judicial  system  urgently  needs  r#form, 
or  to  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
Is  nothhig  whatever  to  be  said  for  it 
even  from  the  Bngliah  point  of  view. 
It  has  been  told  of  a  great  English 
Judge  that  he  remarked  that  if  Orton 
in  the  Tlchbome  trial  had  been  exposed 
to  such  questions  as  a  French  Judge  is 
allowed  to  put,  the  trial  would  have 
ended  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  instead 
of  lasting  a  hundred  and  three  days. 
The  TJchbome   case  was  in    Its    first 
phase  of  course  a  civil  action,  and  the 
analogy  is  therefore  not  exact,  but  the 
principle  of  the  remark  holds  good;  in 
certain  respects  the  French  system  of 
evidence  illumines  a  subject,  while  the 
English  system  in  the  interests  of  the 
prisoner  rigorously  shuts  out  light. 

The  points  for  and  against  the 
French  Idea  are  very  well  stated  by 
Mr.  R.  Storry  Deans  in  his  book,  "The 
Trials  of  Five  Queens"  (Methuen  and 
Co.,  10s.  6d.  net).    He  says:— 

It  te  open  to  doubt  whether  it  is 
really  lawful  from  the  moral  point  of 
view  to  interrogate  an  accused  with  a 
view  of  securing  evidence  against  him. 
It  seems  to  me — ^though  I  do  not  deny 
that  I  approach  the  subject  with  the 
prejudices  of  an  English  lawyer— that 
it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  truth  and 
Justice.      You  may  secure  convictions 
by   it  in   cases  where  otherwise  the 
guilty  would  escape;  but  you  also  run 
the   risk   of   convicting   the  innocent 
If  it  were  possible  for  such  interroga- 
tories to  be  conducted  not  on  the  lines 
of  cross-examination — ^not  on  the  sup- 
position  of   the   prisoner's    guilt — ^but 
with    absolute    and    perfect    fairness, 
there  might  be  something  to  be  said 
for  such  a  procedure.      I  mean  that  if 
the  interrogator  simply  assumed  the  at- 
titude of  an  affectionate  though  stem 
father,  demanding  from  his  son  an  ex- 
planation of  some  suspicious  conduct, 


to  prove  guilt;  when  he  regards  himself 
as  the  agent  of  the  prosecution,  and 
not  as  the  impartial  friend  of  Justice 
and  truth,  then  the  interrogaMre  secret 
is  unmitigatedly  bad.  You  invite  a 
guilty  prisoner  to  lie;  and  then  se^  to 
entrap  him  into  the  truth.  Many  a 
person  too,  in  this  position,  having 
some  suspicious  circumstances  to  ex- 
plain away,  will  tell,  not  the  truth,  but 
a  tale  which  appears  to  him  to  be 
plausible,  and  so  entangle  himself 
hopelessly  In  the  net  of  the  examiner. 
We,  in  England,  know  how  a  truthful 
but  stupid  witness  will  often,  appar^ 
ently,  contradict  himself,  through  sheer 
want  of  intelligence  to  understand  the 
question.  But  here  he  has  counsel  on 
his  own  side  to  protect  him,  to  clear  up 
misunderstandings,  and  to  put  him  on 
his  feet  again. 

A  great  disadvantage  of  the  French 
system  is  the  absence  of  cross-exami- 
nation.   Mr.  Storry  Deans  points  out 
that  when  Rouseillon  denounced  Marie 
Antoinette  at  her  trial  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  he  produced  all  the 
effects  he  required  by  the  most  gen- 
eral statements  which  would  not  have 
withstood    cross^xaminatlon.        Take 
the  charge  that  Marie  Antoinette  had 
improperly  given  away  French  money 
to  her  brother  in  Anstrla.      "Ronssil- 
lon,"  says  Mr.   Storry  Deans,  •'would 
have  been  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen 
any  receipts  for    money  by    the   Em- 
peror Joseph,  and  once  more  he  must 
have  replied,  No*     In  fact,  if  his  testi- 
mony had  been  sifted  it  would  have 
turned  out  that  his  only  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  the  only  foundation  for  his 
belief,  was  a  statement  he  had  i^ad  in 
a  Journal.    Then  he  would  have  been 
asked  if  he  believed  everything  he  reed 
in  every  Journal,  and  if  he  had  any 
reason  to   believe  that  the  Journalist 
knew  more  than  he,  Roussillon,  on  the 
subject" 
M.  Cruppi  in  .  his  criticisms  In  the 
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Figaro  touches  the  most  essential  point 
of  all  when  he  shows  that  there  is  in 
France  a  conflict  between  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Police  and  the  Judges  owing  to 
their  distinct  and  separate  powers. 
Any  conflict  of  this  kind  must  surely 
be  fatal,  for  it  means  that  each  De- 
partment is  tempted  to  Justify  itself 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  Eng- 
lish Bench  is,  of  course,  brought  into 
no  kind  of  conflict  with  the  police;  the 
police  may  wish  to  procure  a  convic- 
tion, but  the  Judges  are  supi^emely  in- 
different to  that  wish  as  such.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  French  play,  La 
Rolbe  Rouge,  wlU  remember  that  the 
Judges  of  a  particular  Tribunal  are 
represented  as  feeling  that  their  repu- 
tation iB  at  stake  because  so  many  of 

The  Spectator. 


the  prisoners  tried  by  them  have  been 
acquitted.  They  make  up  their  minds 
that  their  prestige  must  be  re-estab- 
lished by  a  particular  conviction,  and 
the  play  turns  on  the  improper  devices 
employed  to  ensure  it. 

No  doubt  Frenchmen  say  that  so  many 
safeguards  are  afforded  to  the  prisoner 
in  England  that  a  good  many  guilty 
persons  escape  the  law.  That  may  be 
so  but  here  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,— the  most  impor- 
tant thing  of  all  is  that  innocent  per- 
sons should  never  by  any  chance  be 
convicted.  We  shall  never  regard  our 
machinery  as  imperfect  merely  because 
it  lets  off  a  cetain  percentage  of  crimi- 
nals in  guaranteeing  that  indispensable 
end. 


THE  NEW  INDIAN  CONSTITUTION. 


Eleven  months  have  passed  since 
Lord  Morley  laid  before  this  country 
and  India  the  great  scheme  of  refonn 
that  will  always  connect  his  name  with 
Indian  history.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  proposal  aimed  at  an  extension 
of  political  and  legislative  rights,  the 
Intention  being  to  reduce  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  official  element  upon  the 
various  governing  councils,  and  to  af- 
ford to  Indians  a  greater  part  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  With 
these  objects  Lord  Morley  proposed  the 
development  of  both  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils.  The  reform  of 
local  self-government  under  the  Munic- 
ipalities, Taluka  or  District  Boards, 
and  Pane  hay  a  ts  or  old  Councils  of  Five 
in  the  village  communes,  was  set  aside, 
I>erhaps  to  avoid  over-weighting  the 
measure,  perhaps  in  the  hope  that  the 
vast  report  of  the  recent  Decentraliza- 
tion Commission  might  some  day  be 
digested. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  reform  we 


#  ought  certainly  to  include  Lord  Mor- 
ley's  very  important  step  in  nominat- 
ing two  Indians  (a  Hindu  and  a  Mo- 
hammedan) to  the  India  Council  in 
Whitehall.  But  as  regards  *India  her- 
self, the  first  step  was  the  recommen- 
dation that  an  Indian  should  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  Viceregal  Executive 
Council  as  soon  as  occasion  offered  (as 
has  since  been  done),  and  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Councils  of  the  Governors  of 
Bombay  and  Madras  should  be  raised 
to  four  members  apiece,  one  being  an 
Indian,  while  smaller  Executive  Coun- 
cils, each  with  an  Indian  representa- 
tive, were  to  be  established  in  course 
of  time  in  the  remaining  five  Provinces 
under  Lieutenant-Governors  not  ap- 
pointed from  England.  The  introduction 
of  an  Indian  representative,  or  rather 
nominee,  upon  the  Executive  Councils 
was  in  itself  a  most  valuable  conces- 
sion to  the  long-standing  demands  of 
the  constitutional  Indian  reformers  as 
represented  by  the  National  Congress. 
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But  after  all,  the  longest  step  in  the 
reform  scheme  was  the  expansion  of 
the  Legislative  (Councils  by  a  great  in- 
crease of  the  nambers  and  of  the  non- 
offlclal  members  in  each.  The  final 
regulations  under  which  these  Legis- 
lative Councils  are  to  start  their  new 
careers  next  January  were  issued  last 
Monday  in  a  special  Gazette  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  in  the  main  they  follow  the 
outline  drawn  by  Lord  Morley  in  his 
original  proposals.  In  numbers  some 
of  the  new  Councils  will  exceed  the 
maximum  first  laid  down,  and  some 
fall  far  below  it.  According  to  the  tele- 
graphic summaiy,  for  instance,  the 
Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  (includ- 
ing the  Viceroy)  will  run  to  sixty-eight 
instead  of  sixty  (up  to  now  it  has  num- 
bered only  twenty-four),  while  the 
Burma  Council,  which  might  number 
thirty,  will  only  count  eighteen.  But 
the  point  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the 
numbers  as  in  the  fact  that  even  on 
the  Viceroy's  Council  the  official  mem- 
bers will  retain  only  a  majority  ot 
three,  and  in  the  Councils  of  the  seven 
Provinces  the  official  nfajority  disap- 
pears altogether.  In  cases  of  obvious 
danger,  the  Viceroy  retains  the  right 
of  veto  against  the  majority,  but,  as 
Lord  Morley  wisely  said  in  introducing 
his  measure: — 

"Perhaps  more  often,  there  may  be 
opposition  on  the  part  of  non-official 
members  to  legislation  that  the  Gov- 
emment  desires.  ...  If  such  a 
combination  of  all  the  non-official  mem- 
bers against  the  Government  were  to 
occur,  that  might  be  a  very  good  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  proposed  measure 
was  really  open  to  6bJection,  and  should 
not  be  proceeded  with." 

The  total  number  of  members  for  all 
the  Councils  together  has  now  been 
raised  from  126  to  370  (against  a  pos- 
sible maximum  of  400),  and  the  elected 
members  from  39  to  135.  The  numbers 
alone  are  significant,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  members  will    not    represent 


districts  or  constituencies  in  the  Brit* 
ish  sense,  but  rather  classes  and  inter- 
ests. In  some  cases  they  will  even  rep- 
resent religious  distinctions,  and  we 
regret  that  throughout  the  discussion 
of  the  reforms  so  much  prominence  has- 
been  given  to  the  Mohammedan  claim 
for  separate  electorates.  We  may  put 
the  Mohammedans  in  the  eight  Prov- 
inces (including  the  Central  Provinces 
which  do  not  possess  a  Council)  at 
about  54,000,000  against  160,000,<XN> 
Hindus,  and,  of  course,  it  is  right  that 
they  should  have  their  representation. 
It  would  have  been  an  admirable  op- 
portunity for  trying  a  proportional 
scheme.  But  the  device  which  has 
be^i  followed  by  the  spokesmen  of  of- 
ficial Anglo-Indians  and  the  Moham- 
medans themselves  of  belauding  the 
Mohammedans  and  proclaiming  that 
their  loyalty  and  past  services  entitl*- 
them  to  a  higher  representati<m  than 
their  numbers  justify  can  but  irritate^ 
the  Hindus,  against  whom  it  is  att 
oblique  insinuation.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
too  clear  that  this  method  of  revlving^ 
the  ancient  but  dying  strife  between 
EUndu  and  Mohammedan  has  put  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  whole  scheme- 
of  reform,  and  made  it  far  more  diffi- 
cult for  moderate  reformers  like  Mr. 
Gokhale  to  commend  it  to  their  fol- 
lowers, or  to  the  more  definitely  Na- 
tionalist party,  as  an  earnest  of  that 
gradual  and  peaceful  extension  of  the- 
full  rights  of  citizensrhlp  which  they  de- 
sire. It  would  have  been  fairer  and 
far  more  advantageous  for  both  the- 
grreat  religions  in  the  end  to  have  im- 
posed a  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, or  ovon  to  have  left  the  elec- 
tions open.  For  even  Madras,  an  al- 
most fanatical  centre  of  Hinduism,  haa 
hitherto  steadily  returned  a  distin- 
guished Mohammedan  citizen  to  the 
Viceregal  Council. 

We  might  dwell  on  other  important 
points — the  peculiar  provision  that  the- 
Imperial    or    Provincial    Government 
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may  forbid  the  candidature  of  an  un- 
desirable person  before  the  election, 
and  the  concession  (one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all)  that  the  unofficial  mem- 
bers may  ask  questions  and  move  res- 
olutions at  the  meetings  of  the  Council, 
especially  npon  the  annual  considera- 
tion of  the  Budget,  whereas  hitherto 
each  has  read  an  academic  essay  that 
might  as  well  have  remained  unwrit- 
ten. But  we  leave  the  Councils  Bill 
with  confident  hopes  for  its  future,  and 
with  sincere  congratulations  to  Lord 
H<Hrley  for  his  persistence  in  carrying 
through  the  reform  in  the  face  of  prej- 
udice and  powerful  opposition.  We 
would  only  further  remind  him  and  the 
Indian  Government  that  close  upon  a 
year  has  passed  since  nine  of  our  In- 
dian fellow-subjects  were  deported 
without  trial,  without  charge,  without 
reason  given,  and  they  still  remain  in 
gaoL  We  had  hoped  that  the  King's 
Birthday  would  have  been  taken  as  an 
opportunity  for  their  release,  but  noth- 

Tb«  NfttloB. 


ing  has  been  done.  In  the  case  of  Lala 
Lajput  Rai,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  deported  prisoners  hitherto,  even 
so  steady  a  Government  organ  as  the- 
^'Pioneer*'  has  admitted  that  injustice- 
was  permitted,  and  Lala  Lajput  Rai 
himself  has  won  two  libel  actions  in) 
the  Courts  (one  in  Calcutta  and  one  in^ 
London)  on  the  ground  of  the  utterly 
false  charges  brought  against  him.  Al¥ 
who  are  personally  acquainted  witb 
such  men  as  Mr.  Ashwini  Dutt,  of  Ba- 
risal,  and  Mr.  Krishna  Kumar  Mitra,. 
of  Calcutta,  now  imprisoned  without 
trial,  find  the  utmost  difficulty  la  be* 
lieving  that  the  unknown  charges 
against  them  are  any  better  founded. 
In  the  name  of  our  high  chara<:ter  for 
Justice,  on  which  more  than  anything 
our  pow«r  over  India  rests,  we  would 
plead  either  for  an  open  trial  or  rdease 
for  men  who  have  already  suffered  ft 
serious  penalty  on  a  suspicion  the  rea- 
sons for  which  are  kept  hidden  from 
the  light  of  truth. 
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Lord  Rosebery's  attitude  on  the 
Budget  recalls  that  of  a  man  who, 
falling  out  with  life  and  conceiving 
a  passionate  hatred  of  existence,  de- 
termined to  throw  himself  over  a  prec- 
ipice, but  on  reaching  the  edge  and 
looking  over  changed  his  mind,  went 
home,  and  advised  others  to  do  the 
same.  If  courage  may  be  defined  as 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  feared, 
Lord  Rosebery's  second  thoughts  are 
more  courageous  than  his  first.  It  has 
all  along  been  obvious  to  people  gifted 
with  common  sense  that  it  would  neve? 
do  for  the  House  of  X^rds  to  play  at 
revolution.  Those  who  go  about  to 
break  Parliaments  or  parliamentary 
customs  shall  themselves  be  broken. 
If  Constitutional  inuovations  are  to  be 


made  they  must  be  initiated  and  car* 
ried  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Every- 
one knows  why  the  House  of  Lords 
dislikes  the  Budget  It  is  not  on  ac* 
count  of  those  indirect  duties  which 
fall  mainly  upon  the  poor  and  the  mid- 
dle classes.  The  Peers  are  quite  will- 
ing to  pass  a  Budget  of  duties  on  tea» 
tobacco,  and  almost  any  sort  of  popu- 
lar luxury  except  beer  and  whisky. 
They  are  not  only  willing  but  eager 
to  add  meat,  com,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  other  necessities  to  the  list  of  tax- 
able commodities,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  if  the  prices  of  food  are 
raised  the  prfiees  and  rents  of  land 
may  go  up.  Besides,  a  workman  eats 
more  bread  than  a  rich  man.  and 
therefore  pays  more  on  a  bread  tax. 
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These  are  obvious  if  selfish  consider- 
atioQS.  Under  such  ideaa  the  old  Corn 
Laws  grew  up,  and  we  know  with 
what  a  pang  they  were  surrendered, 
But  this  Budget  is  not  bad  in  the  eyes 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  peers 
merely  becavse  it  does  not  tax  the 
poor  enough.  It  is  doubly  bad  be- 
cause it  taxes  the  rich  too  much.  Lord 
Avebury  says  the  income-tax  has 
never  been  so  high.  That  is  an  exag- 
geration. During  the  Napoleonic  wars 
it  was  higher.  And  if  Lord  Cromer 
and  Lord  Rothschild  are  right  the  Ger- 
man peril  now  is  as  awful  as  anything 
we  have  had  to  face  in  our  history. 
The  super-tax,  then,  we  should  have 
thought,  and  the  increased  death  du- 
ties, might  be  set  against  the  super- 
Dreadnoughts  until  such  time  as  we 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  Ger- 
many or  take  a  more  moderate  view 
of  the  premiums  which  are  required  to 
Insure  us  against  invasion.  This  ap- 
parently is  Mr.  Balfour's  view.  He 
accepts  income-tax  and  death  duties, 
but  cannot  endure  license  duties  and 
land  taxes.  We  can  well  understand 
the  general  objection  of  rich  men  to 
Increased  taxation  in  time  of  peace  and 
the  special  objection  of  urban  land- 
owners and  owners  of  tied  houses  to 
other  parts  of  the  Budget.  But  that 
is  no  reason  surely  why  the  whole 
House  of  Peers,  igrnoring  precedent  and 
convention,  in  defiance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, without  a  thought  for  the  na- 
tional finances,  for  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons,  or  the  prerogative  of  the 
King,  should  make  for  a  steep  place 
and  hurl  themselves  down  it  into  the 
unknown. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  out  of  this 
confusion  a  better  Second  Chamber 
may  take  shape, — "an  independent,  im- 
partial revising  authority,  which  a  Sec- 
ond Chamber  ought  to  be."  We  are 
<luoting  the  words  of  Sir  Edward 
Orey,  himself  a  Second  Chamber  man, 
whose    si)eech     at     Trowbridge    will 


cfirry  weight  with  people  of  mod- 
erate opinions.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  though  Sir  Edward  Grey 
pointed  out  the  immense  difficulty 
of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords 
against  its  will — for  a  large  majority 
of  the  peers  are  admittedly  quite  unfit 
to  perform  any  legislative  functions — 
yet  he  did  not  entirely  despair  of  a  so- 
lution. Whal  is  clear,  however.  Is,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  said,  that  when  an  elec- 
tion takes  place  in  consequence  of  this 
revolutionary  act,  there  must  be  a  re- 
adjustment of  relations  between  the 
two  Houses,  which  will  cover  the 
whole  field  of  legislation  and  will  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  Second 
Chamber  again  upsetting  our  finances 
and  precipitating  a  General  Election: 

It  is  the  House  of  Lords  that  has 
forced  this  issue  into  an  acute  phase. 
The  question  at  the  next  election  is  to 
be  between  Tariff  Reform  and  Free* 
trade  finance.  It  was  always  to  be 
that,  but  it  is  also  now  to  be  between 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  two  have  become  in- 
separable. The  House  of  Lords  re- 
fuses to  pass  this  Budget  because  it 
wishes  to  clear  the  way  for  Tariff  Re- 
form, and  that  has  made  the  issue, 
not  of  Free-trade  only,  but  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  well.  We  have 
borne  a  great  deal  for  the  last  four 
years.  Things  have  now  been  made 
impossible  for  us.  We  do  not  intend 
to  minimize  or  to  shirk  the  issue  which 
has  been  raised.  We  realize  the  im- 
portance and  the  seriousness  of  the 
struggle.  It  is  because  we  realize  it 
that  we  shall  go  into  it  with  our  full 
strength,  and  with  the  help  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  we  will  see  the 
thing  through. 

The  Foreign  Secretary,  It  may  be 
added,  expressed  his  deep  conviction 
that  had  it  been  necessary  to  frame 
a  Bill  for  the  restoration  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  South  Africa,  the  House  of 
Lords,  under  the  lead  of  Lord  Milner, 
would  certainly  have  thrown  it  out.  A 
more    terrible    indictment    we    cannot 
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conceive.  It  will  never  do  to  go  on 
having  a  Second  Chamber  recruited  al- 
most entirely  by  the  accident  of  birth, 
instead  of  by  selection  upon  the  prin- 
cii^e  of  merit  and  capacity. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  most  astute 
and  learned  of  lawyers,  and  closely 
Identified  with  the  Unionist  party,  has 
declared  that  "the  House  of  Lords 
Is  driving  us  to  a  choice  be- 
tween two  revolutions— a  change 
In  our  unwritten  conTentions  which 
would  shift  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  a  legislative 
change  which  would  in  one  way  or  an- 
other formally  restrain  the  exorbitant 
action  of  the  Lords  within  the  limits  of 
the  Oonstitution  as  understood  by  our 
fathers."  Either  kind  of  revolution 
would,  in  his  Judgment,  be  an  evil; 
"but,  if  the  choice  must  be  made,  I 
prefer  a  written  Constitution  as  the 
lesoer  and  more  measurable  evil.*'  But 

perliapa    the    most    impressive    state- 
Hi*  Bwaomlt. 


ment,    alike    from    the    standpoint   of 
party  tactics  and  constitutional  duty, 
is  contained  in  the  speech  of  I^ord  Bal- 
four of  Burleigh.      He  told  his  brother 
Peers   that  they   are   "really   walking 
into  a   trap,  which  has  been  set  for 
them    by    those    who    are    not    their 
friends.*'    There  never  was  a  time,  he 
thinks,  when  it  is  more  necesssary  to 
combine  moderate  men.    "Your  action 
will  make  that  course  difficult      You 
are  going,  if  I  may  humbly  say  so  to 
you,  to  offend  the  deeper  conservative 
instincts  of  the  country,  and  that  fee- 
ing may  be  reflected  at  the  polls."  He 
honored  the  action  of  those  who  voted 
with  Lord  Lansdowne  from  a  feeling 
that  they  must  fulfil  the  expectations 
of    their   friends,    and    coneluded:    *'I 
would  like  to  Join  you  if  I  could;  but 
my  Judgment  is  that  it  is  a  false  step, 
alike  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  of  the  House  In  which  I  have  spent 
the  whole  of  my  political  life.' 


f* 


TO  THEM  THAT  DARKEN  COUNSEL. 


** Forasmuch  therefore  as  ye  trample  on  the  poor  amd  take  exac- 
tions from  him  of  wheat,  ye  have  huilt  houses  of  hevm  nUme  Vut 
$hall  not  dwell  in  them:* 

"And  the  ffreat  houses  shall  have  an  end,  saith  the  Lord,** 
Forasmuch  as  your  hearts  are  hardened,  and  your  hands  en- 
cumbered vdth  gold, 
Forasmuch  as  ye  sell  your  Judgment,  as  a  stall-fed  beast  is 

sold; 
Forasmuch  as  your  eyes  yearn  backward  to  the  feast  of  the 

full  fat  years, 
Forasmuch  as  your  brows  bend  earthward,  when  the  sign  in 

the  heaven  appears; 
Therefore  your  feet  shall  falter,  and  the  staff  of  your  hands 

shall  bend, 
And  the  firm-set  stones  shall  fall,  for  the  house  of  the  great 
hath  an  end. 


Because  your  lips  have  watered  for  the  price  of  tlie  sufferer's 
pain, 
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Because  ye  have  drugged  men  drow«y,  and  count  their  drunk- 

enness  gain; 
Because  ye  have  mocked  their  weakness,  and  flung  them  t 

grudging  dole, 
Because  ye  have  counted  their  bodies,  and  found  no  trace  of 

a  soul; 
For  all  this  the  hounds  are  gathered,  and  the  huntsman's  net  is 

spread, 
And  ye  hear  their  horn  on  the  hills  like  a  long-drawn  wail  of 

the  dead. 

As  up  in  your  high-built  halls  ye  have  careless  lived,  and 

content 
If  others  have  toiled  and  gathered,  and  ye  have  scattered  and 

spent, 
As  ye  fear  to  smirch  your  souls,  or  so  much  as  a  finger  soil 
With  the  scum  of  a  nation's  ferment,  the  grime  of  a  people's 

toil, 
Therefore  your  own  fine  hands  have  sullied  your  once  fair 

fame. 
And  your  speech  that  was  bold  and  straight  is  now  fall'm 

crooked  and  lame. 
Till  at  last  men  say,  Lo,  these  have  woveli  their  own  rewards, 
Who  once  were  lords  among  people,  where  now  the  people  are 

lords. 

Gay  KmdaU. 

Tbe  Nation. 
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LovenB  of  the  Wagnerian  drama 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Oliver 
Huckel  for  his  free  poetic  paraphrases 
of  the  great  master's  themes.  This 
year  he  presents  the  Valkyrie  (Die 
Walklire)  which  follows  upon  "Rhein- 
gold,"  published  last  year,  and  consti- 
tutes the  second  drama  in  the  cycle  of 
*The  Ring."  This  is  no  bald  transla- 
tion, but  a  truly  poetic  rendering.  The 
verse  is  musical  and  stately,  and  ad- 
mirably preserves  the  spirit  of  the 
original.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

The  seven  pungent  and  practical  es- 
says which  Dr.  William  Hanna  Thom- 
son groups  in  a  volume  under  the  ti- 
tle "Some  Wonders  of  Biology"  have 
already  attracted  attention  in  the  mag- 


azine in  which  they  were  first  pub- 
lished, and  will  find  new  readers  in 
their  present  form.  Dr.  Thomson  has 
the  gift,  not  too  common  among  scien- 
tific men,  of  popularizing  the  fruits 
of  his  studies  without  any  suggestion 
of  condescension.  These  papers  ap- 
peal even  to  the  hasty  and  often  su- 
perficial reader  by  their  graphic  pres- 
entation of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  of  life.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman's  "Wigwam 
Evenings"  (Little,  Brown  A  Co.)  is  a 
repository  of  Indian  folk-lore  which 
readers  old  or  young  wlU  find  inter- 
esting. Dr.  Eastman  is  a  full-blooded 
Sioux    who    tells    these   twenty-seven 
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SioQx  tales,  not  as  an  outsider  might 
bnt  as  one  who  listened  to  these  stories 
and  others  like  them  in  his  boyhood. 
Mrs.  Baetman,  who  is  Joint  author  with 
him  of  the  little  volume,  wrote  verse 
in  her  girlhood  as  Elaine  Gk>odale, 
which  attracted  wide  attention  by  its 
imagination  and  lyric  beauty.  Doubt- 
less it  is  to  her,  in  part,  that  the 
charming  form  which  these  tales  take 
may  be  attributed. 

The  "Can-You-Believe-Me  Stories," 
— seventeen  in  number,  which  Alicia 
Aspinwall  tells  in  the  volume  bearing 
that  title  are  addressed  to  young  boy 
and  girl  readers.  In  such  simple  lan- 
guage are  they  told  that  children  who 
can  read  anything  can  read  the  book 
for  themselves.  It  won't  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  they  believe 
the  stories;  probably  they  won't,  if 
they  are  well-conducted  children  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  know  a  fairy 
tale  when  they  see  one;  but  they  will 
be  diverted  and  charmed  by  them,  and 
will  also  be  Relighted  with  the  pic- 
tures which  illustrate  them.  B.  P. 
Dutton  &  Ck>. 

The  edition  of  Laboulaye*s  **Fairy 
Tales"  which  B.  P.  Dutton  &  Ga  pre- 
sent this  year  for  holiday  uses  is  at- 
tractively printed,  and  is  decorated 
with  six  full-page  illustrations  in  color, 
twice  as  many  in  black  and  white,  and 
other  smaller  pictures  scattered 
through  the  text— all  the  work  of  Ar- 
thur A.  Dixon.  The  tales  are  of  a  sort 
that  appeals  to  young  people  of  imag- 
ination, and  the  pictures  are  in  accord 
with  them.  For  younger  readers  the 
same  publishers  offer  "When  Mother 
was  a  Little  Ghrl,"  with  pictures  by  Ida 
Waugh  and  verses  by  Amy  E.  Blanch- 
ard  and  others;  "Little  Indian  Maidens 
at  Work  and  Play,*'  a  volume  of  quaint 
pictvres  and  verses  by  Beatrice  Baxter 
Ruyl;  and  "Mother  Goose  and  What 
HappcDed    Next"    by    Anna    Marion 


Smith,  who  furnishes  rhymed  continu- 
ations of  some  of  the  most  familiar 
Mother-Groose  verses,  with  illustrations 
by  Reginald  Birch. 

There  are  few  better  names  to  con- 
jure with  among  boy  readers  than  that 
of  W.  O.  Stoddard  Jr.;  and  his  latest 
story,  "Longshore  Boys"  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.),  is  likely  to  extend  his  popu- 
larity. It  is  full  of  stirring  incident  but 
the  adventures  which  it  describes  are 
not  of  the  impossible  type,  nor  are  the 
young  heroes  prodigies  of  valor.  They 
are  simply  natural,  healthy  boys  who 
have  a  good  time  and  bear  themselves 
well  in  time  of  special  emergency.  The 
dedication  "To-my-son-Tom"  suggests 
that  the  author  has  a  boy  reader  and 
critic  at  home  who,  perhaps,  saves  him 
from  the  vagaries  of  writers  who  write 
tat  boys  without  knowing  much  about 
them.  There  are  four  Illustrations  in 
color. 

Thomas  Y.  Growell  &  Go.  publish 
two  pretty  little  books,  both  suggestive 
of  Ghristmas  uses  and  Ghristmas  les- 
sons, yet  quite  different.  Dr.  Gharles 
B.  Jefferson's  "Ghristmas  Builders"  is 
a  half  serious,  half  whimsical  dis- 
course, deploring  the  overloading  of 
Ghristmas  and  the  many  sorts  of  in- 
considerateness  which  attend  the  con- 
ventional and  fashionable  observance 
of  it,  and  urging  a  Ghristmas  celebra- 
tion which  shall  extend  the  whole  year 
through;  Hesba  Stretton's  "The  Ghrist- 
mas Ghild"  is  a  touching  and  simple 
story  of  a  latter-day  Ghristmas  baby,  to 
whom  the  observance  of  'the  Ghrist- 
child's  birth  brought  new  Joys  and  a 
new  home.  Both  books  are  illus- 
trated. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Drysdale's 
"Christ  Invisible  Our  Gain"  (A.  G. 
Armstrong  &  Son)  suggests,  in  its  cen- 
tral purpose.  President  King's  "The 
Seeming    Unreality    of    the    Spiritual 
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Life."  Like  that,  it  aims  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  which  need  be  dis- 
turbing to  faith  in  the  fact  that  spir- 
itual experiences  and  spiritual  realities 
lie  beyond  the  domain  of  the  things 
which  we  see  and  handle.  But  Dr. 
Drysdale  carries  the  thought  even  far- 
ther than  President  King,  by  adducing 
reasons  why  the  withdrawal  of  the 
physical  presence  of  Christ  is  not  only 
not  a  loss  but  a  gain, — a  gain  to  faith, 
to  hope,  to  love  and  to  Joy.  To  this 
conclusion  the  author  leads  up  through 
study  of  the  words  of  ChrlBt,  the  teach- 
ing and  experience  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  experience  of  the  devout  of  to-day. 
The  book  is  thoughtful  and  spiritually 
stimulating  and  suggestive. 


Many  of  them  are  the  stories  of  the 
wife,  the  husband  and  another,  that 
tale  which  so  many  Western  writers 
seem  to  think  the  only  one  necessary 
to  tell.  One  is  a  genuine  and  very 
cleverly  narrated  ghost  story  and  two 
or  three  abound  in  a  species  of  hard 
humor  apparently  indigenous  to  tlie 
West  and  certainly  seldom  as  conspic- 
uous iii  the  course  of  events  in  the 
East,  as  it  becomes  in  Western  litera- 
ture. It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  au- 
thor has  quite  laid  aside  her  brief  af- 
fectation of  misusing  Bngllah  aA  se- 
verely as  \b  Mr.  Jack  London's  habit,  and 
now  writes  clear,  limpid  prose,  its  words 
excellently  chosen,  and  its  phrasing 
highly  effective.      Harper  &  Brothers. 


The  politics  of  Madison's  administra- 
tlon  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
as  a  theatre  for  fiction  by  its  military 
and  naval  history,  and  Mr.  Albert  B. 
Hancock's  '*Bronson  of  the  Rabble^' 
covers  ground  almost  unoccupied  by 
the  novelist  The  hero,  a  poor  man's 
son,  eelf-educated  at  the  cost  of  very 
great  exertion,  makes  a  place  for  him- 
self in  politics;  defeats  the  senator  from 
his  district,  a  man  many  years  his 
senior  and  hte  enemy  from  his  boyhood, 
and  marries  his  niece;  but  his  story 
is  only  the  skeleton  which  the  author 
has  clothed  with  the  politics  of  the 
time.  Those  who  fancy  that  there 
was  a  dull  space  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  between  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  and  Jackson's  inaugura- 
tion should  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  *'Bronson  of  the  Rabble" 
to  learn  how  keenly  the  people  felt  its 
Issues  and  how  deeply  they  were  stirred 
by  its  interests.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Ck>. 

Mrs.  Mary  Austin  has  essayed  many 
different  styles  of  writing  since  her  first 
book  was  published,  and  the  short  sto- 
ries included  in  "Lost  Borders"  differ 
from  everything  which  has  preceded 
them,    her    novel    "Isidro"    excepted. 


The  true  physician  gives  advice  in 
such  a  form  that  it  will  be  remembered, 
caring  comparatively  little  as  to  its  pal- 
atability,  and  it  seems  p^robable  that 
the  penetrating,  stinging  quality  of  the 
sayings  in  Dr.  George  L.  Walton's 
**Those  Nerves"  reproduces  that  of  his 
counsel  to  actual  patients.  Oertainly 
the  most  conceited  and  evasive  reader 
could  hardly  evade  their  darts,  or  shake 
them  off  when  once  they  had  found 
lodgment  In  a  series  of  clear,  bright 
discourses  he  expounds  the  foolishness 
of  expecting  nervous  affections  to  be 
cured  by  a  single  effort,  and  the  folly 
of  various  obsessions  such  as  those  of 
setting  other  people  right;  of  invaria- 
bly being  prompt;  of  immediately  doing 
everything  that  can  be  done;  of  ex- 
pecting always  to  be  well;  and  of  gen- 
eral discursiveness.  The  papers  show 
wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  human 
weakness,  so  wide  and  so  deep  in 
truth  that  few  are  they  who  will  not 
find  something  beneficial  in  the  book. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

As  the  daughter  of  a  Canadian  coal 
dealer  was  of  no  family  at  all  ac- 
cording to  Canadian  ideas,  it  was 
necessary  for  Miss  Marjorle  I^er,  the 
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heroine  of  Mr.  Albert  Hickman's  "An 
Unofficial  Love  Story,"  to  consider  very 
curiously  when  she  began  to  carry  out 
her  plan  for  spending  her  life  in  Lion- 
don  and  enjoying  all  ito  delights.  She 
had  eyes  which  could  assume  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  convincing  child- 
like Interest;  she  had  a  most  persuasive 
drawl,  and  the  knack  of  buying  exactly 
the  right  clothes  and  of  wearing  them 
in  the  right  way,  and  consequently, 
not  only  did  young  Canada  fall  down 
and  worship  her,  but  visiting  strang- 
ers Joined  in  their  devotions.  The 
means  by  which  she  captured  one  of 
the  latter,  an  English  agent  of  the  f(M> 
eign  office,  and  opened  her  road  to  Bru- 
ton  street,  W.,  although  unofficial,  are 
worth  the  study  not  only  of  young  la- 
dies with  similar  designs,  but  of  young 
gentlemen  desirous  of  evading  them 
and  of  mothers  who  would  make  them 
of  non-avail  with  a  view  to  diverting 
young  gentlemen  towards  their  own 
daughters,  and  the  story  is  related  in 
a  light,  original  fashion  which  height- 
ens its  humor.    Century  Company. 

"Options"  was  a  clever  name  to  give 
to  the  volume  of  short  stories  selected 
from  the  past  two  years*  work  of  that 
popular  writer,  O.  Henry,  and  the  sto- 
ries are  clever  stories.  A  Georgia  colo- 
nel engaged  in  magazine-editing,  a 
department-stcHTe  clerk  out  of  a  Job,  a 
frontier  girl  in  New  York  society,  an 
old  darky  perplexed  by  the  resem- 
blance between  the  young  master 
whom  he  has  not  seen  for  ten  years 
and  his  northern  cousin,  a  peddler 
gold-hunting  in  Guatemala,  an  orni- 
thologist's daughter  and  her  Texas 
suitor,  a  hermit  of  the  Hudson,  a  mod- 
em Indian  reverting  to  his  type,  a 
head-hunter  from  the  Philippines,  a 
Liong  Island  girl  looking  for  her  lover 
in  the  metropolis,  an  amateur  prize- 
fighter philosophizing  in  a  park,  a 
plate-glass  drummer  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  Virginia  colonel — ^these 


are  some  of  the  heroes  and  heroines. 
Mr.  Heury*s  plots  are  so  ingenious,  bis 
comments  on  life  so  shrewd,  his  epi- 
grams so  quotable  and  his  sympathies 
so  keen  that  one  regrets  that  his  hu- 
mor should  sometimes  degenerate  Into 
mere  slangy  smartness.  Harper  & 
Bros. 

That  exquisite  idyl  of  child-life,  Jo- 
hanna Spyri*8  story  "Heidi"  is  pub- 
lished in  a  sumptuous  holiday  edition 
by  B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  The  form  is 
a  square  octavo;  the  type  is  large  and 
clear;  there  are  ample  margins;  and 
there  are  twelve  full-page  illustrations 
in  color  by  Lizzie  Lawson,  besides  a 
number  of  drawings  in  black  and 
white.  This  beautiful  classic,  well 
adapted,  as  the  author  hoped  it  might 
be,  to  delight  both  children  and  all 
who  love  children,  has  never  before 
been  presented  in  so  attractive  a  vol- 
ume. The  Duttons  also  publish  "Cap- 
tain Pete  of  Cortesana"  by  James 
Cooper  Wheeler,  in  which  the  Captain 
Pete  with  whom  boy  readers  became 
pleasantly  acquainted  in  Mr.  Wheel- 
er's earlier  book  has  some  more  stir- 
ring adventures  in  the  Puget  Sound 
district;  "Old  Man's  Beard  and  Other 
Tales"  by  G.  M.  Faulding,  a  group  of  a 
half  dozen  or  more  cleverly  fanciful 
stories  for  young  readers,  illustrated 
with  equal  cleverness  by  Walter  P. 
Starmer,  with  five  full-page  pictures  in 
color,  and  many  in  black  and  white; 
and  "Comei  and  Go,"  a  volume  of 
verses  for  small  children,  by  Clifton 
Bingham,  with  gorgeous  colored  pic- 
tures, ingeniously  arranged  with  rib- 
bons, so  that  novel  and  unexpected 
results  can  be  secured  by  merely  pull- 
ing the  strings. 

It  was  a  wise  decision  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's family  and  his  literary  executor 
which  led  to  the  preparation  of  his 
Journals  for  publication.  One  has  only 
to  browse  through  the  first  two  vol- 
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umes  of  them,  edited  by  his  son,  Bd- 
ward  W.  Emerson,  and  his  grandson, 
Waldo  Emerson  Forbes,  to  perceive 
how  great  a  loss  it  would  have  been 
had  they  been  withheld,  and  how 
bright  a  light  they  throw  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  Emerson's  mind  and 
thought.  Here,  in  these  two  volumes, 
we  have  the  later  Emerson  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  Journals  here  quoted  extend 
from  the  year  1820,  when  Emerson  was 
a  boy  of  16  at  college,  to  the  year  1832, 
when,  at  the  age  of  28,  he  severed  his 
pastoral  connection  with  the  Second 
Ohurch  of  Boston  and  entered  upon 
his  broader  career  in  philosophy  and 
letters.  These  twelve  years  were 
crowded  full  with  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual experiences.  It  is  of  these  chiefly 
that  he  wrote  in  his  Journals;  not  of 
persons,  not  of  incidents  or  outward 
happenings;  but  of  books,  of  reflec- 
tions, of  high  thoughts,  imaginings 
and  aspirations.  At  the  age  of  16, 
when  the  average  boy  of  to-day  is 
largely  absorbed  in  athletics,  he  was 
"reading  patches  of  Barrow  and  Ben 
Jonson,*'  gravely  considering  Bacon's 
"Novum  Organum,"  or  recording '  his 
thoughts  upon  the  Greek  drama,  the 
religion  of  the  middle  ages  or  the  en- 
joyment of  art  These  Journals  give  a 
more  intimate  view  of  Emerson's  per- 
sonality than  could  be  obtained  from 
any  formal  biography  or  autobiogra- 
irliy.    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  "A  Child's 
Guide  to  Music"  (The  Baker  Taylor 
Co.)  is  written  primarily,  as  the  title 
indicates,  for  children,  but  it  may  well 
be  useful  also  to  older  people  who  have 
but  an  indifferent  knowledge  of  mu- 
sical forms  and  whose  musical  taste 
needs  stimulus  and  direction.  Mr.  Ma- 
son writes  with  the  simplicity  which 
is  the  fruit  of  a  thorough  mastery  of 
his  subject,  and  with  a  most  engaging 
directness.  Even  readers  who  fancy 
themselves  wholly    bereft    of   musical 


sensibility  will  flnd  enjoyment  in  the 
author's  presentation  of  the  subject. 
Portraits  of  a  dozen  of  the  greatest 
composers  illustrate  the  book.  In  the 
same  series  appears  "A  Child's  Guide 
to  American  History,"  by  Henry  Y.  Bi- 
son. This  is  not  a  formal  history,  al- 
though it  is  systematically  arranged. 
But  it  supplements  the  formal  histories 
with  a  multitude  of  anecdotes,  inci- 
dents and  descriptions,  strung  upon  a 
thread  of  historical  narrative.  Put 
into  the  hands  of  boys  or  girls  who  are 
worrying  through  dry-as-dust  text- 
books of  American  history,  it  will  fur- 
nish enjoyable  supplementary  reading, 
and  will  incidentally  awaken  the 
youthful  mind  to  the  real  fascination 
which  American  history  possesses. 
Both  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  and  for 
the  inspiration  and  suggestion  which  it 
furnishes,  this  is  as  good  a  book  for 
Santa  Claus  to  leave  in  the  stockings 
of  young  America  as  the  present  sea- 
son has  afforded. 

In  his  new  novel,  "Old  Harbor,"  Sir. 
William  John  Hopkins  departs  from  his 
custom  of  telling  a  story  in  the  flrst 
person,  and  becomes  much  more  vivid 
and  interesting  in  consequence.  More- 
over, he  does  not  content  himself  with 
two  or  three  characters,  but  introduces 
an  entire  family,  with  their  friends  and 
connections  and  an  humble  villain  or 
two,  to  say  nothing  of  a  very  creditable 
family  mystery,  and  he  adds  one  more 
to  the  noble  company  of  doctors  in 
American  flction,  that  company  which 
according  to  Dr.  Holmes  includes  no 
bad  characters  because  a  model  is  lack- 
ing. The  result  is  a  novel  superflcially 
like  dozens  of  others  in  which  the  scene 
is  a  once  prosperous  town,  left  in  isola- 
tion by  the  retirement  of  the  tide  of 
business,  and  peopled  by  men  and 
women  of  types  not  developed  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  tOKlay.  Actually,  however, 
"Old  Harbor"  folk  are  capable  of  re- 
bellion against  the  inertness  of  their 
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world,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  shows  them  at 
the  moment  when  they  declare  their  In- 
•dividaal  Independence,  and  set  in  mo- 
tion a  train  of  highly  humorous  inci- 
•dents  all  pretending  to  be  tragic,  and 
beguiling  the  reader  of  his  tears  and 
his  shivers,  until  their  imposture 
stands  revealed.  The  new  type  is  su- 
perior to  the  old  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Hopkins  will  not  return  to  the 
agreeable  but  slight  sketches  with 
which  he  made  his  first  reputation  as  a 
novel  writer.  Houghton  Mlfllin  Com- 
pany. 

One  may  shrink   with   horror  from 
the  si>ectacle  of  bloodshed  and  misery 
afforded  by  the  Napoleonic  wars;  and 
yet  the  spectacle  of  the  fallen  Emperor, 
the  conquered  general  at  St  Helena, 
touches  the  heart.      So  fallen,  so  lost, 
he  appeals  to  all  the  gentle  emotions. 
Mr.  Philip  Gonnard*s  "The  Exile  of  St. 
Helena**  seems  at  first  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  meting  out 
kindness  to  the  prisoner  of  the  rock. 
■One  who  attitudinizes  ceases  to  be  dig- 
nified when  his  artificiality  is  detected, 
and  when  M.  Gonnard  speaks  of  Na- 
poleon as  occupied  in  those  last  melan- 
choly years  in  creating  the  Napoleonic 
legend,  that  body  of  belief  crediting 
him  with  fine  motives  and  noble  inten- 
tions all  utterly  unselfish,  one  has  no 
more   respect   for    him    than    for   the 
usurper  who  made  Talma  give  him  les- 
sons in  Ihe  art  of  sitting  with  majesty. 
But  as  the  author  goes  on,  revealing 
motive   beneatli    motive   and   showing 
that  It  was  for  his  luckless  son  that 
Napoleon  strove  to  attach  the  French 
people  to  his  own  memory:  that  it  was 
for  him  that  he  annotated  histories,  and 
wrote  and  rewrote  and  revised,  often  in 
pain  and  in  weakness;  one  reverts  to 
the  old  regret,  perhaps  even  finds  it 
heightened,  and  one's  respect  for  Napo- 
leon   grows    Immensely.      The    work 
which  at  first  seemed  an  attack  reveals 
itself  aa  a  panegyric.    The  volume  is 


illustrated  by  many  Bonaparte  por- 
traits and  other  historical  pictures,  and 
a  valuable  bibliography  follows  a  se- 
ries of  appendices  containing  much  that 
is  curious.      J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Although  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  its  young  men  give  a  nation  its 
beet  opportunity  for  investment,  the 
converse  proposition  that  the  aged  rep- 
resent capital  invested  is  seldom  enun- 
ciated, and  old  men  howsoever  great 
their  ofllcial  dignity,  howsoever  pro- 
found their  wisdom,  are  escorted  from 
life  to  the  cheerful  music  of  "No  man 
is  indispensable.**  As  for  their  mem- 
oirs, they  may  be  eagerly  read,  but 
rather  from  curiosity  than  In  the  hope 
of  receiving  sage  counsels.  But  the 
very  dimensions  of  the  three  v.olumes 
of  Mr.  BlgeIow*s  "Retrospections  of  an 
Active  Uf e"  protect  them  from  that  in- 
dignity. Not  for  curiosity  does  an  or- 
dinary man  consent  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  700  imperial  octavo  pages 
while  reading  them,  although  if  he 
once  undertook  the  task,  he  would 
probably  not  relinquish  it  until  he 
reached  the  index  in  the  third  volume. 
Having  arrived  there  he  would  prob- 
ably demand  a  few  more  volumes  to 
cover  the  forty-two  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  incident  of  which 
he  had  read,  the  Maximilian  tragedy; 
for  no  memoirs  more  interesting  or 
more  valuable  have  been  published  In 
this  country  or  In  England  during 
these  last  twenty  years  of  voluminous 
memoirs.  Mr.  BigeIow*s  plan  In  pre- 
paring this  work  includes  but  a  brief 
account  of  his  young  manhood,  and  of 
his  childhood  only  such  memories  and 
anecdotes  as  he  has  from  time  to  time 
given  to  his  descendants.  But  in  his 
preface  he  very  strikingly  compares  the 
present  and  the  past  by  showing  what 
would  be  the  result  if  the  New  York 
of  to-day  were  to  be  deprived  of  the 
resources  with  which  science  and  the 
industrial  arts  have  supplied  her  since 
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the  time  of  Jahn  Quiucy  Adam«.    Mr. 
Bigelow  was  educated  at  home,  at  Wal- 
nut  Grove   Academy,   at   Washington 
College  and  Union  College;  read  law 
in  three  offices,  the  third  being  that 
of  Robert  and  Theodore  Sedgwick;  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was 
quite  twenty-one  years  of  age,  for  such 
things  were  possible  before  the  time  of 
abort  school  days  and  long  vacations. 
In  New  York  he  entered  at  once  into  a 
circle  including  so  many  names  which 
were    to    become    distinguished    that 
even  Disraeli  would  have  hesitated  to 
endow  his  most  briUiant  young  hero 
with  such  a  set  of  acquaintances;  and 
as    he   began    so    he  continued.      He 
formally  entered  journalism  as  Bryant's 
partner,  and  when  after  his  marriage 
he  visited  Europe,  he  added  the  names 
of  many  Bngllshmen  and  Frenchmen 
to  his  list  of  friends.      In  1861  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  as  consul,  being  selected 
because  it  was  believed  that  he  was 
especially   qualified  to  deal  with   the 
French  press,  at  that  time  the  object  of 
much  Southern  intrigue,  and  to  a  great 
extent  under  the  Influence  of  Southern 
sympathizers.      From  that  position  he 
naturally  advanced  to  that  of  minis- 
ter.     In  telling  his  story  he  Inserts  let- 
ters    Judiciously,     Interlarding     them 
with    admirable     portraits,     English, 
French   and   American,   recording   his 
ImpreeslonB  even  when  erroneous  and 
thus   giving  a   more   truthful   picture 
than  he  could  by  repeating  a  verdict 
revised  by  history.    Among  the  letters 
are  Included  many  to  and  from  Sew- 
ard, and  many  exchanged  with  min- 
ister* resident  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  a  long  magazine  article  on 
the  triumph  of  union  by  Montalembert, 
unfamiliar   If   not   unknown   to   most 
Americans.    But  collections  of  letters 
and  portraits  may  be  prepared  by  edi- 
tors who  never  saw  the  writers  and 
who  have  pieced  the  portraits  together 
matching  feature  to  feature  from  rec- 
ords of  various  character.    The  point 


wherein  a  work  like  this  is  unique  is 
in   the   generalizations    and   comment 
possible  only  to  long  experience,  varied 
or  repeated.      For  Instance,  in  noting 
the  Ignorant  criticism  and  unwarranted 
censure  levelled  at  Seward,  Mr.  Bige- 
low says,  **There  will  always  be  some 
who   will  complain  that  flowers   will 
not  flourish  under  the  monarch  of  the 
forest,  but  most  people  feel  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  majesty  of  its  propor- 
tions and  the  luxury  of  Its  shade,  and 
the  musle  of  the  birds  that  nestle  In  its 
branches,  for  the  loss  of  the  flowers." 
Only  to  one  who  had  not  only  seen 
many  men  misjudged,  but  had  stood 
near  many  misjudged  great  men,  would 
such  a  comparison  have  occurred,  but 
it  is  but  one  of  scores  to  be  found  In 
these  pages.    In  the  preface  he  says 
that  "In  the  heart  of  every  loyal  pa- 
triot arises  the  question  whether  the 
base  line  which  measures  the  distance 
between  our  country  when  It  flrat  came 
within  my  field  of  vision,  and  its  con- 
dition as  we  find  It  to-day.  Indicates 
that  we  are  as  a  nation,  advancing 
into     Canaan     or    retrograding     into 
Egypt.      Do  the  searchlngs  of  the  na- 
tional heart  betray  the  greater  solici- 
tude    about    the    deliverances     from 
Mount  Gerizlm  or  those  from  Mount 
Ebal?    God  only  knows,  but  he  lets  us 
hope."    Doubt  is  common  to  men  of 
all  ages;  to  doubt  and  yet  to  hope  is 
the  privilege  of  those  who  have  seen 
so  many  good  causes  saved  in  the  very 
darkest  hour,  by  interposition  of  unlm- 
aglned    forces    that    they    dare    not 
wholly  doubt.      Mr.  Bigelow  calls  his 
life     "active.**       Carefully     surveying 
many  of  the  periods  here  recorded  he 
seems  'active    indeed.    The    mere   ex- 
amination of  the  Incidents  upon  which 
his  work  puts  a  new  face  will  give 
many  a  student  days  of  work,  and  oc- 
casional remarks  will  initiate  long  in- 
vestigations.   "Old  men  for  counsel"; 
here  is  counsel  of  the  best.      Baker  Sc 
Taylor  Co. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT. 

(HOBAOE  TBANSLATXD  1%  HIS  OWH 
MBrBKB.) 

(1.)  ODES  III.  12. 
How  unhappy   are  the  maidens   who 

with  Love  may  never  frolic, 
Nor  In  wine-cup  drown  their  sorrows, 
without  fainting  'neath  the  scourges 
Of  an  uncle's  reprimanding. 

But   thy   work-bag   and   thy   weaving 
Venus'  wlngM  boy  hath  stolen. 

And  Minerva's  busy  service  thou  for- 
goest,  Neobule, 
For  the  handsome  Liparaean. 

When  he  flashes  his  anointed  shoulders 
fresh  from  bath  of  Tiber; 

Better  rider  he  than  e'en  Bellerophon, 
and  ^never  conquered 
Or  in  boxing  or  in  foot-race: 

He's  unrivalled  as  a  marksman  when 

the  routed  deer  are  flyiqg 
In  the  open;  and  can  nimbly,  when  the 

wild  boar  In  the  tangled 
Thicket  crouches,  spring  upon  him. 

(11.)    ODES    IV.    7. 
Melted     away     is     the     enow — ^grass 
springs  anew  In  the  meadows — 
Leaves  reappear  on  the  trees — 
Earth  develops  a  change,  and  by  their 
natural  channels 
Uivers  decreasing  are  bound. 
Linked   with  companion   Nymphs,   all 
lightly  apparelled,  the  sister 
Graces  are  leading  the  dance. 
Hours  that  hurry  the  day  and  fleeting 
seasons  forbid  us 
Hope  for  unfading  delights: 
Frost    gives    way    to    the    Zephyrs — 
Spring's  overridden  by  Summer — 
Summer  will  perish  In  turn 
Soon    as    Autumn    has    lavished    his 
fruits;  then  cold  and  inactive 
Winter  returns  to  the  Earth. 
Swiftly,  however,  the  moons  repair  the 
loss  of  their  waning; 
We,  when  we're  summoned  away 
Whither  our  sire  Aeneas  has  gone,  and 
Tullus  and  Ancus, 
Still  are  but  shadow  and  dust. 

Who  can  tell  If  the  Gods  will  prolong 
by  the  gift  of  a  morrow 
Time  that  is  reckoned  to-day. 


Greedily  waits  thine  heir:  but  naught 
will  he  grasp  if  thou  lavish 
All  on  thy  favorite  self. 
When  thou  art  dead,  and  the  Judge 
has  passed  his  sentence  upon  thee — 
Sentence  of  majesty  stern- 
Gone  is  all  hope  of  recall:  rank,  elo- 
quence, duty  regarded, 
Vainly,  Torquatus,  thou'lt  plead: 
Not  even  Dian's  self  can  win  from  the 
nethermost  darkness 
Sinless  Hlppolytus  free: 
Nor  can  Theseus's  strength  his  friend 
Pirlthous  rescue, 
Fast  in  oblivion  bound. 

H.  Kynaston. 

The  Spectator. 


DREAD  NOUGHT. 

Dread  not  the  power  of  kings  who  have 
kings  to  brother. 

And  truly  have  none  other. 

Dread  not  the  captains  whoee  far-kill- 
ing art 

Pierces  their  own  hard  heart 

Dread  not  the  lords  who  pay  not;  they 
shall  pay 

Their  own  heaped  dues  some  day. 

Dread   not   the   craft   of   priests,   for 
priests  are  fed 

Upon  man's  baser  dread. 

Dread  not  for  iron  or  anger  or  the  loud 
cry 

Which  is  of  them  that  fly. 

Dread    not   though   foes   thine    earth- 
work's weakness  find. 

Strong  soul  entrenched  behind! 

Dread  God:  if  even  Him  thou  canst  not 
dread, 

'Twere  well  to  love  instead. 

Quv  KendaU. 

The  Xatlon. 


A  CONTRAST. 

A  sunset  painted  by  the  Master's  hand 
On  the  broad  canvas  of  the  glowing 
west; 
Billows    of   Jewelled    radiance,    on    a 
strand 
Of  golden   glory   breaking  crest   on 
crest 
Outside    a     playhouse    door    a 

crowd  awaits 
Impatiently  the  opening  of  the 
gates. 

WUliam   Hotjth, 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  MEDICAL  PRIESTCRAFT. 


Tbe   aDlversaUty   of    medical   inter 
eets  has  become  of  late  years  obvious 
to  the  public.  If  only  because  of  the 
amount  of  legislation  which  has  for  its 
origin  the  desire  to  save  life  and  pre- 
serve health.    The  Children's  Act,  the 
Registration  of  Midwives,  the  Inspec- 
tion of   School   Children,   the  various 
Public   Health    Acts,    Acts   to   ensure 
purity    of    food,    and    Factory    Acts. 
Quarantine  legislation,  and  the  Town- 
planning  Bill,   suggest   themselves   at 
once  as  measures  having  a  distinctly 
medical   bearing,    and    the   arguments 
employed  within  and  without  Parlia- 
ment in  their  discussion  could  all  have 
found  inspiration  in  medical  textbooks. 
It  has,  as  a  result  been  borne  in  upon 
us    in    this    country,    as    well    as    in 
France,    Germany,     and    the    United 
States,  that  every  phase  of  life,  every 
art  and  science,  every  calling  and  ca- 
reer, every  edifice  and  exploit,  every 
crisis  and  catastrophe,  may  be  viewed 
from  a  medical  standpoint;  and  while 
members    of    the    medical    profession 
may   be  inclined   to  regard  existence 
too  exclusively   from   this  standpoint, 
all,    whether    specially    interested,    or 
assisted  only   by  general  intelligence, 
or.  perchance,  hampered  by  a  want  of 
intelligence,    are    bound    to   keep    the 
medical   factor  in  remembrance.       It 
may    be    realized    that   this    position, 
however  flattering,  is  not  without  its 
present    drawbacks    for    the    medical 
practitioner,  but  it  is  one  of  enormous 
promises    for    the    world;    the    draw- 
backs, as  far  as  the  medical  practitioner 
is  concerned,  are  of  small  consequence 
in  comparison  with  the  promises,  and 
will     disappear     as     knowledge     pro- 
gresses.   That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  com- 
fortable belief  here  adopted.      The  in- 
terest that  is   now  compulsorlly    and 
oftentimes   reluctantly   manifested   by 
the  public  in  medicine  will  be  replaced 


(in  no  short  time  I  think)  by  some  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  aims  of  hy- 
giene, and  a  common  consent  to  tiake 
oil  steps  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  health.  Criticism  of  the  professed 
expert  will  then  be  enlightened,  and 
will  keep  medical  counsel  authoritative 
where  it  is  asked  for;  resistance  to 
what  is  undisputed  in  scientific  opin- 
ion will  be  held  by  society  at  large  to 
be  a  menace  to  public  safety,  and  will 
be  excused  only  out  of  toleration  for 
ignorance  and  not  out  of  respect  for 
the  manifestation  of  independence. 
While  we  are  far  from  such  a  state  of 
things  now— so  far  that  only  narrow 
and  timid  spirits  among  medical  men, 
being  either  afraid  of  or  intolerant  of 
public  Judgment  ever  invite  unques- 
tioning acquiescence  in  their  pleroph- 
ories— we  are  none  the  less  approach- 
ing the  day  when  the  general  principles 
of  health  will  be  the  common  property 
of  educated  communities,  and  when 
most  communities  will  be  educated  at 
least  to  such  a  point  that  the  majority 
of  their  members  will  be  able  to  sift 
gross  and  palpable  falsehood  from  .the 
proven  truth. 

What  are  the  drawbacks  of  to-day 
for  the  medical  practitioner,  the  disap- 
pearance of  which  is  prophesied  in  the 
near  future?  They  are  the  distrust  of 
the  public  and  the  unreasoning  faith 
of  the  public,  leading  to  disappoint- 
mont  when  impossible  events  do  not 
take  place,  and  want  of  appreciation 
when  greot  deeds  have  been  accom- 
plished. From  this  situation  there 
arises  a  sense  of  irritation  which  is 
none  the  less  real  because  both  par- 
ties must  often  feel  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable. The  medical  man  longs  to 
say:  Such  a  thing  is  so  because  it  is 
so,  and  no  purpose  is  served  by  my 
disputing  with  persons  who  cannot  fol- 
low my  arguments;  but  the  most  arro- 
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gant  of  hia  species  feels  that  such  a 
position  cannot  be  taken  up  in  the 
twentieth  century,  though  it  might 
have  been  pardonable  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  layman  would  like  also  to 
say:  Such  la  thing  is  not  so  because 
many  occurrences  disagree  with  the 
proposition;  but  only  the  very  self-sat- 
isfied can  assume  this  front  towards  a 
sincere  worker  in  what  after  all  must 
be  a  special  line  of  learning  in  many 
cases,  howeyer  general  the  interests  in- 
volved. 

The  distrust  of  the  medical  man  is 
as  old  as  the  world,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  unreasoning  faith  in 
him,  but  while  both  will  cease  when 
the  aims  and  principles  of  medicine 
are  better  known,  both  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  great  advance  in  gen- 
eral knowledge  due  to  the  spread  of 
education,  together  with  the  stronger 
enlightenment  of  the  public  as  regards 
hygiene.      It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  science  of  medicine  progressed  as 
quickly  as,  if  not  more  quickly  than, 
any  other  branch  of  human  knowledge 
during  the  last  strenuous  century,  but 
its  strides  forward  have  not  all  been 
estimated   at   their   proper   worth   by 
those  who  are  outside  the  actual  strug- 
gle.      There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
this.      Some  of   us   have   attended   a 
race-meeting  of  motor-cars  or  bicycles, 
and  have  found  how  impossible  it  is 
to  guess  which  is  the  winning  compet- 
itor owing  to  the  "lapping"  that  may 
take  place  on  a  circular  course,  and  to 
the  working  of  time  handicaps  which 
we  have  understood  only  imperfectly. 
We  have  been  unable  to  believe  that 
the  car  or  cycle  which  is  leading  as  it 
passes  us  is  not  the  winner,  and  on 
having  our  impressions  corrected  have 
felt  a  little  impatient  of  the  methods 
employed.    We  wish  that  we  could  see 
nil  the  competitors  started  side  by  side 
at  the  same  time,  off  the  same  mark, 
to  race  their  fifty  mUes  on  a  straight 
track.      That  would  be  a  race  which 


we   could   understand;   we  could  see 
how  each  competitor  stood  at  a  given 
point,  and  should  recognize  the  win- 
ner without  having  to  be  told  of  non- 
apparent  conditions  which  are  deter- 
mining the  destination  of  the  prizes. 
It   is   an   unfortunate   fact   that    the 
meaning  of  much  progress  which  has 
taken  place  in  medical  science  is  lost 
upon  those  who  are  not  actually  tak- 
ing part  in  the  struggle,  or  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  handicaps  or  allow- 
ances under  which  the  work  is  being 
done,    or    of    its    exact    object.    This 
breeds  annoyance.    A  large  number  of 
intelligent  people  say.   Where  is   the 
progress  of  medicine?    People  still  die 
of  pneumonia,  and  medical  science  has 
not  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  a  rou- 
tine of  th^apeutics.    Cancer  is  on  the 
increase,  and  much  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  connection  with  it  has 
no  direct  bearing  on  treatment    Dis- 
eases like  appendicitis  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  though  operative  meth- 
ods are  devised  which  seem  to  be  very 
generally    successful,    the    cause    re- 
mains obscure,  so  that  preventive  pro- 
cedure  cannot   be  taken.       Instances 
might  be  multiplied  where  the  public, 
not   wholly   understanding  the  condi- 
tions of  the  race,  have  been  unable  to 
apprehend  how  far  medicine  la  gaining 
in  the  struggle.      Such  information  as 
is  supplied  to  the  public  is  very  gen- 
erally   supplied    in    an    unasslmilable 
form,  the  language  for  necessary  rea- 
sons of  precision  being  highly  techni- 
cal.   For  example,   the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  numerous  inter- 
national     congresses      having      some 
hygienic  or  sanitary  reason  should  help 
to  make  a  very  large  body  of  readers 
aware  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
medical  world,  but  the  debaters  cannot 
argue  with  one  another  if  they  do  not 
understand  thoroughly  each  other's  po- 
sitions, and  this  can,  of  course,  only  be 
secured  by  the  rigid  use  of  scientific 
terms.       The  public  is  puzzled,  alike 
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by  tbe  apparent  long-windedness  of 
the  discuBBiona  and  tbe  lack  of  Imme- 
diate reform  which  follows  upon  any 
recommendationa  made  by  the  con- 
greeses  In  the  form  of  general  resoln- 
tions.  They  find  medicine  not  only 
wordy  but  unpractical,  not  percelying 
that  all  which  a  congress  can  possibly 
accomplish  is  to  place  before  a  Gov- 
ernment the  expert  opinion,  leaving  the 
Government,  whether  of  its  own  ini- 
tiative or  in  deference  to  popular  wish, 
to  give  effect  to  the  opinion  by  legis- 
lation. 

These  circnmstances  are  bound  to 
affect  medicine  nearly  because  the 
spectators  of  the  race  between  disease 
and  therapeutics  cannot  be  disinter- 
ested, and  when  they  miss  the  signifi- 
cance of  important  stages  to.  the  con- 
test they  do  not  pause  before  allotting 
the  blame  to  medicine.  All  men  in 
all  times  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  their  healths;  and  all  men  in  all 
times  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
medicine  derived  from  personal  expe- 
riences, well  founded  tradition,  and  an 
elementary  sense  of  logic.  But  now- 
adays some  physiological  knowledge 
has  also  become  common  property,  and 
comprehension  of  medical  principles  is 
no  longer  without  the  common  ken. 
Though  profoundly  anxious  to  be  cured 
the  public  was,  at  times  not  so  long 
distant,  prepared  to  leave  the  pro- 
cesses to  be  employed  in  the  hands  of 
medicine  men  who  knew  the  secrets  of 
nature.  We  have  changed  all  that. 
The  expansion  of  learning  that  has 
taken  place  in  medicine  has  been  going 
on  in  all  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
whether  nearly  allied  to  medicine  or 
not  Where  the  sciences  more  directly 
ancillary  to  medicine  are  concerned  the 
old  boundaries  between  them  and  med- 
icine have  been  removed,  so  that  no 
man  can  say  exactly  where  chemistry 
stops  and  where  physiology  begins, 
what  familiarity  with  electricity 
rightly     appertains     to     the     medical 


man's  calling,  or  what  knowledge  of 
physics  or  of  statistics  should  be  pre- 
supposed   in    a    medical    practitiouer. 
Not  only  has  the  medical  student  much 
to  learn,  but  his  status  is  altered  when 
he  has  learned  it    Instead  of  occupy- 
ing one  of  the  three  peaks  wherefroui 
the  exponents  of  the  only  learned  pro- 
fessions-Mllvinity,  medicine,  and    law 
— ^looked     down     on     the     unlettered 
masses,     the    medical    man    is    now 
classed  with  other  practical  workers 
who  have  an  equal  claim  with  him  tii 
be  considered  men  of  science.      Such 
persons  will  not  revere  the  practice  of 
medicine  as  something  too  learned  or 
too    mysterious    for    their    grasp,    al- 
though they  may  respect  it  because 
of  its  scientiflc  aims.      They  will  be 
critical,  and  it  is  right  and  fair  that 
they  should  be,  but  for  the  time  being 
the  profession  of  medicine  is  often  put 
into  an  awkward  position  thereby.    A 
medical  man  is  not  necessarily  as  good 
a  chemist  as  a  pure  chemist,  or  as  re- 
sourceful an  electrician  as  a  pure  elec- 
trician, or  as  versed  in  the  controver- 
sies   of    Darwinians,    Neo-Mendelian.s 
and  others,  as  the  pure  biologist,  or  as 
astute  a  statistician  as  Professor  Karl 
Pearson;  while  his  chemistry,  his  elec- 
tricity, his  biology,  and  his  mathemat- 
ics have  to  be  brought  to  work  not 
in  the  ideal  or  exact  conditions  of  lab- 
oratory or  workshop,  and   not  in  ac- 
cordance with  well  argued  literary  the- 
ory, but  in  all  sorts  of  environmen/ts, 
lu  all  sorts  of  ccmditions,  and  on  sub- 
jects in  all  sorts  of  moods.    The  path- 
ology of  the  sick  man  is  complicated 
not  only  by  his  individual  physiology* 
and  psychology   but  by   those  of  his 
medical  man;  and  physio-psycho-path- 
ology, with  two  personalities  involved, 
forms  a  difficult  analytical  study,  as 
Oomelia  Blimber  has  shown  once  and 
for  all.    Elxact  results  cannot  always 
be  expected,  the  laws  of  averages  and 
the  deductions  of  mathematical  proba- 
bilities must  be  set  off  against  indi- 
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vidual  successes  and  failures,  and 
though  it  would  be  too  sweeping  to 
say  that  the  only  way  of  estimating 
the  progress  of  scientific  medicine  con- 
sists in  showing  that  vital  statistics 
improTe  steadily,  yet  the  figures  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Statistics  at  Somer- 
set House  form  the  most  valuable  tes- 
timony to  advancement 

It  is  this  compound  of  certainties 
and  uncertainties,  this  science  based 
on  other  sciences,  this  art  in  the  prac- 
tice of  which  intuition  and  genius  can 
play  as  great  a  part  as  they  can  in  mu- 
sic, that  the  public  is  being  asked  by 
recent  legislation  to  put  on  a  more 
secure  material  footing.  The  result  is 
that  the  cry  of  medical  priestcraft  has 
been  raised,  and  wUl  be  raised  still 
louder  if  and  when  the  Privy  Council 
advises  the  Government  to  appoint  the 
Royal  Ck)m  mission  to  inquire  into  un- 
qualified medical  practice  which  the 
General  Medical  Council  at  its  last 
session  recommended  should  be 
granted. 

The  whole  meaning  of  what  Is  being 
done  in  medicine  escapes  the  intelli- 
gence of  those  who  Join  in  this  cry. 
They  are  in  revolt  against  the  edicts 
of  hygiene,  considering  them  to  be  in- 
tolerable because  they  are  founded  on 
principles  which  appear  to  be  disput- 
able, which  are  so  disputed,  and 
which,  it  is  admitted,  are  not  In  all 
Instances  very  stable.  The  plain  man, 
having  pointed  out  the  failure  of  med- 
icine to  cure  cancer  or  to  prevent  ap- 
pendicitis, proceeds  to  argue  thus:  A 
hundred  years  ago  bleeding  was  an  al- 
most universal  procedure;  now  bleed- 
ing is  discountenanced  entirely  by 
medical  men  as  a  general  mode  of  ther- 
apy, though  in  particular  cases  it  is 
still  employed.  More  recently  Koch, 
or  rather  his  too  sanguine  followers, 
proclaimed  tuberculin  as  a  panacea  for 
tuberculosis,  a  view  that  was  very  gen- 
erally adopted  only  to  be  very  gener- 
ally discarded.       If  such  right-about- 


tum^  can  be  made,  why  should  not 
their  like  be  made  again?    The  ques- 
tion can  only  be  answered  by  admit- 
ting that  medicine  is  fallible,  and  the 
answer  is  a  very  conclusive  one.   Med- 
icine is  not  as  yet  an  exact  science. 
Results   sometimes   appear   to  Justify 
means  without  it  being  possible  to  de- 
termine the  intervening  processes;  and 
means  which  ought  to  lead  in  certain 
directions,    by    failure   of   intervening 
processes  give  no  determined  results. 
All  this  cannot  be  denied.      But  what 
the  plain  man  does  not  appreciate  is 
that  medicine  is  advancing  all  along 
the  line  towards   the  position  of  an 
exact  science,  while  losing  little  of  Its 
cbiims  to  be  an  art,  and  that  the  risk 
of    any    generally    wrong    therapeutic 
measure  being  thrust  upon  the  public 
decreases  steadily  year  by  year.    In- 
dividual medical  men  wUl  make,  and 
must  make,  individual  errors,  and  if 
one  of  these  has  a  commanding  per- 
sonality he  will  for  a  time  attract  dis- 
ciples,  but  since  modern   methods  of 
medical  research  began  to  be  put  into 
practice  the  opportunity  for  a  wrong 
or  even  an  empirical  scheme  of  thera- 
peutics being  adopted  by  medical  men 
as   a  body    has    become,  very    scarce. 
Granted  that  in  all  Instances  a  logi- 
cal sequence  cannot  be  found  in  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  disease — here 
the  cause,  there  the  treatment,  and  in 
a  third  place  the  relation  of  ti^atment 
to  cause  or  cause  to  treatment  cannot 
be  stated;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
also  be  granted  that  the  elements  of 
uncertainty   which  excuse  empiricism 
are    being    analyzed    away.      Bright 
light  is   being   thrown   upon   etiology 
everywhere,     clinical     procedure     has 
been  vastly  improved,  and  the  whole 
course  of  medicine  has  been  along  va- 
rious  upward   paths  to   a   plateau   of 
logic  and  exactness.       The  awkward 
questions   which   the   plain   man   can 
put  grow  less  numerous;  their  answers 
become  easier. 
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Medicine  as  an  art  as  well  as  a 
science  most,  like  other  arts,  live  of* 
ten  unacclaimed,  content  to  bear  the 
coldness  of  the  uninitiated,  if  only 
those  who  do  know  will  welcome  the 
attempts  that  are  being  made,  and 
recognize  the  honesty  of  conyiction  by 
which  they  are  inspired.  The  plain 
man  says:  *'I  know  nothing  of  pic- 
tures, but  I  know  what  I  like,"  and 
means  to  imply  by  his  words  that  he 
is  a  shrewd  critic,  one  that  is  honest 
and  free  from  prejudice.  He  is,  of 
course,  nothing  of  the  sort  His  un- 
trained eye  is  interfering  with  his 
Judgments  all  the  time,  preventing 
him  from  grasping  the  effect  of  color 
fully  or  the  appeal  of  line  accurately, 
and  forcing  him  to  approve  only  the 
mediocre  work  whose  qualities  are  un- 
able to  give  any  challenge.  He  is 
best  pleased  with  what  demands  least 
comprehension,  though  he  would  not 
allow  this,  but  would  rely  on  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  faithful  rendering  of 
some  accessory  to  prove  him  to  be  a 
critic  with  high  standards,  who  will 
not  tolerate  any  shirking  of  difficulties. 
The  art  of  medicine  has  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  such  criticism,  and  the 
result  is  that  much  of  the  medical 
achievement  that  is  praised  by  the 
public  is  of  small  account  in  reality, 
while  the  finer  aims  of  medicine  pass 
unregarded.  ''I  know  what  I  want," 
says  the  plain  man;  "I  want  my  doctor 
to  tell  me  what's  the  matter  and  make 
me  better.  I  want  to  get  value  for  my 
money."  Nothing  could  appear  more 
reasonable,  and  if  only  Ills  wishes 
could  be  granted  in  all  cases,  he  would 
be  right  to  complain  if  they  were  not 
granted  in  hia  own. 

Unfortunately  this  precision  in  re- 
HUlt  can  never  be  reached.  But  as  it 
is  certain  that  in  a  far  larger  number 
of  instances  than  was  the  case,  say, 
fifty  years  ago,  the  precision  is  ap- 
proached, the  sense  of  grievance  is  un- 
generous  or   is   founded   upon    a    too 


hasty  contemplation  of  the  complicated 
relations  between  the  doctor  and  the- 
patient.  A  carpenter  always  can  make- 
Get  us  say)  a  set  of  shelves  to  fit  a  cer- 
tain   comer    for    a    certain    sum    of 
money.    He  acts  on  definite  instruc- 
tions as  to  number  of  shelves  and  thick- 
ness and  material  of  board,  the  shape 
of  the  comer  dictates  limits  which  he 
can  ascertain   with   a  foot  rule,  the 
wood  is  a  rigid  substance  not  varying 
in  size   or  shape   after  it   has   been 
cut      But  such  carpentry  does  not  al- 
ways give  satisfaction.      The  instruc- 
tions   may    not    have    been    definite 
enough.    For  example,  the  order  may 
be  for  six  shelves  without  specification 
as  to  their  distance  from  each  other, 
and  the  customer  having  intended  the 
intervening  spaces  to  become  gradu- 
ally   larger    from    above    downwards 
may  find  that  the  carpenter  has  made 
the  spaces  equi-distant      Or   mahog- 
any may  have  been  employed  instead 
of   walnut;   or    five   pounds    may    be 
charged  instead  of  three-pounds  ten. 
The  frailty  of  man  is  recognized  in 
such  situations  by  the  rendering  of  a 
detailed  estimate  before  the  contract  is 
entered  upon,  and  it  is  an  every-day 
experience  that  where  this  precaution 
has  not  been  observed  misunderstand- 
ings may  arise,  apart  from  all  ques- 
tions of  deliberate  extortion  or  delib- 
erate shirking  of  obligation.      Now  let 
us  supijose  that  no  written  evidence  of 
the  terms  of  the  contract  existed,  and 
further  that  the  comer  was  not  always 
the  same  shape,  so  that  it  might  change 
its   angles   after  measurement,  either 
on  its  own  acount  or  on  account  of  a 
general  shifting  of  the  building,  and 
further  yet  that  the  wood  was  not  con- 
stant,   becoming    circular    when    cut 
square  or  thin  when  cut  thick,  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  the  carpenter 
to  make  the  shelves  with  any  certainty 
of  a  satisfactory  result! 

There  would  be  something  insolent 
to  my  readers  in  putting  forth  so  obvi- 
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ous  a  parable,  if  the  form  of  expres- 
sion were  employed  only  with  the  idea 
of  making  things  eaay  for  them.    It  is 
I  who  am  being  helped  by  being  en- 
abled in  this  way  to  keep  my  own  ex- 
act meaning  before  me.    I  do  not  draw 
any  close  parallel  between  the  public 
and  the  customer,  or  between  the  doc- 
tor and  the  carpenter,  but  some  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  public 
and  the  doctor  are  illustrated  by  the 
difficulties    in    which     the    carpenter 
would  be  placed,  in  the  imaginary  case 
of  all  his  instructions  being  vague  or 
open  to  error,  and  all  his  conditions  of 
labor  mutable.      It  is  not  humanly  pos- 
sible to  be  certain  In  any  diagnosis,  if 
by  diagnosis  we  mean  an  estimate  of 
a   person's  exact  condition   of  suffer- 
ing.      Yet  no  treatment  can  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  appropriate  or  indi- 
cated  in   such   a   way   that  no  other 
treatment  or  modification  of  treatment 
is  possible,  while  a  single  element  of 
doubt  exists  in  diagnosis.    A  diagnosis 
has,  however,  to  be  made  by  a  fallible 
man  upon  evidence  supplied  by  other 
fallible  men,  and  to  arrive  at  the  sum 
of  error  with  which  a  diagnosis  may 
begin,  all  that  the  doctor  may  not  de- 
tect has  to  l>e  added  to  all  that  ihay 
t>e  wittingly  or  unwittingly  concealed 
from   him.       Temperament  and  envi- 
ronment of  various  sorts  have  to  be 
taken  into  account,  as  well  as  general 
phjTsical  health,  and  from  the  welter 
of  speculations  more  or  less  vague  or 
precise  a  scheme  of  therapeutics  has 
to   be    evolved,   and   a   prognosis,   by 
which  I  mean  a  guess  at  the  future 
history  of  the  disease  and  the  result  to 
the    patient,    has    to    be    given.    The 
treatment    commences,     being     based 
upon    personal    and   traditional   expe- 
rience in  such  matters,  in  other  words 
being  based  upon  a  law  of  averages, 
with  an  eye  to  idiosyncrasies.      The 
armamentarium    of    the    doctor,     in- 
formed to  some  extent  in  a  haphazard 
degree  and  controlling  his  tactics  to 


some  extent  by  theoretical  considera- 
tions, is  also  inexact  The  human 
body  cannot  be  treated  either  as  a  test- 
tube  or  a  plank,  and  procedures,  anal- 
ogous to  those  which  the  chemist  or 
the  cabinet-maker  employes,  and  hav- 
ing their  origin  in  knowledge  gained 
from  laboratories  or  woiitshops.  when 
they  succeed  do  so  by  processes  the 
whole  of  which  is  not  yet  known  to 
science. 

A  diagnosis,  a  prognosis,  and  a  plan 
of  treatment  regarded  from  this  point 
of  view  form  matters  of  deeper  diffi- 
culty than  many  plain  men  think,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  more  ex- 
perienced the  doctor  Is  the  more  deep 
do  the  difficulties  seem.  Yet  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  the  doctor  is 
right.  The  observation  of  symptoms, 
attention  to  the  law  of  averages,  and 
allowance  for  Individual  circumstances 
guide  him  to  a  correct  estimate  alike 
of  the  present  state  of  the  patient  of 
his  future  changes  and  chances,  and 
of  the  best  way  to  secure  that  those 
changes  and  chances  shall  be  fortu- 
nate. But  remembering  that  every 
part  of  the  body  is  dependent  upon  all 
the  other  parts  to  some  extent,  so 
that  at  any  moment  a  local  condition 
may  produce  a  general  disturbance,  or 
a  general  condition  may  modify  a  lo- 
cal manifestation — ^remembering  these 
things  in  addition  to  all  the  other  rea- 
sons for  uncertainty  which  have  been 
enumerated,  it  becomes  easy  to  see 
that  that  doctor,  so  ardently  desired  by 
the  plain  man,  who  simply  says  wiiat 
is  wrong  and  how  it  must  be  righted, 
cannot  be  forthcoming  in  every  event. 
When  the  terms  of  the  contract  cannot 
always  be  arrived  at  when  the  wood 
alters  Its  shape,  when  the  corner  al- 
ters its  contours,  and  when  the  ruler  is 
not  always  true,  the  shelves  run  a  risk 
of  not  fitting. 

But  in  a  steadily  increasing  number 
of  cases  medical  knowledge  is  getting 
ahead   of  disease,   and   when   this   is 
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uiore  widely  recogrnlzed  the  public, 
that  now  regards  the  doctor  as  inet- 
fectlve  because  he  cannot  perform  mlr< 
acles,  will  allot  him  proper  apprecia- 
tion for  what  he  can  do.  Medicine 
must  always  present  difficulties  when 
it  is  considered  as  a  science.  Obvi- 
ously its  study  is  very  much  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  founded  upon  a 
group  of  sciences  and  that  none  of 
tliem  can  be  held  to  be  exactly  ap- 
plied. Medicine  without  chemistry  is 
unthinkable,  yet  medical  men  are  not 
necessarily  great  chemists.  On  the 
contrary  too  rigid  an  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  chemistry  may  lead  the 
l)hysiologist  into  error,  for  the  body  is 
not  a  test-tube,  and  vital  processes 
must  not  be  expected  to  occur  as  they 
do  in  vitro.  Simple  principles  of  phys- 
ics underlie  anatomical  action,  but 
faulty  movement  cannot  be  remedied 
with  any  certainty  by  mere  carpentry, 
for  every  factor  in  that  action  is  sus- 
ceptible to  many  complicated  Influ- 
«ncea  As  a  carpenter,  as  an  electri- 
cian, as  a  botanist,  as  a  chemist,  and 
even  as  a  biologist  the  medical  man 
may  often  be  doubtfully  regarded  by 
special  workers  in  those  callings;  but 
he  has  to  rely  upon  the  general  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  these  special  work- 
ers, and  to  adapt  them  so  that  they 
may  find  a  place  in  one  flexible  and  ill- 
defined  scheme.  The  medical  practi- 
tioner has  therefore  two  sets  of  crit- 
ics: plain  men  who  demand  from  him 
obvious  results  in  individual  cases,  and 
consider  that  his  occupation  is  a  shifty 
one  if  he  cannot  meet  their  require- 
ments; and  scientiflc  men,  of  more 
than  one  branch,  who  see  in  him  n 
^truggler  in  a  medley  of  sciences,  eter- 
nally compelled  to  make  allowances 
for  compensating  or  disturbing  influ- 
ences which  ought  to  be  eliminated  in 
all  careful  experiments.  And  all  of 
these  may  have  as  good  a  general  edu- 
cation as  the  medical  man,  who  can- 
not, as  he  did  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 


teenth century,  take  up  any  position 
of  superior  learning  with  them  and 
stifle  comment  by  pooh-poohing,  even 
tliough  he  knows  that  the  detraction 
of  his  calling  emanates  from  ignorance 
or  misunderstanding.  And  so  we  see 
that  the  spread  of  education,  though  it 
has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
medicine,  has  produced  an  unenviable, 
or  at  least  an  awkward,  position  for 
medical  men.  It  has  deprived  medi- 
cal men  of  any  platform  from  which 
they  can  pontificate,  by  raising  a  large 
number  of  pei-sons  to  their  educational 
level,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not 
produced  so  far  that  large  spread  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence  which 
would  secure  for  them  general  sympa- 
thy. 

Doctors  are  a  much  criticised  class 
of  citizens.  They  are  not  so  univer- 
sally disliked  as  house-agents,  they  are 
not  so  universally  mistrusted  as  dairy- 
men, but,  despite  the  sincere  and  fre- 
quent eulogium  which  they  receive  for 
their  self-sacrifice  and  powers  of  work, 
they  are  regarded  in  the  mass  with 
lukewarm  respect  as  the  exponents  of 
an  unsatisfactory  branch  of  learning; 
magical  skill  is  credited  to  a  few, 
boundless  admiration  is  expressed  for 
the  mechanical  dexterity  required  in 
certain  operations,  but  the  collective 
efficiency  of  medical  men  was  never 
more  called  in  question  than  it  is  now 
— and,  incidentally,  never  with  less 
reason.  The  education  of  the  public 
which  has  conduced  so  much  to  this 
state  of  affairs  will,  as  time  goes  on, 
Ije  itself  the  remedy.  This  is  inevi- 
table, tht*  intrusion  of  the  medical  fac- 
tor in  so  many  questions  of  public  in- 
terest compelling  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  thoughtful  men  to  solve  a  cer- 
tain number  of  medical  problems  for 
themselves,  or  to  co-operate  with  med- 
ical men  in  their  solution.  The  sani- 
tary service  has  already  produced  great 
results  in  this  direction  in  Bngland. 
The  appointment  of  medical  officers  of 
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health  to  many  of  the  counties,  to  the 
big  boroughs,  and  to  associated  groups 
of  sanitary  authorities,  the  whole 
time  of  these  officials  being  given  to 
their  administrative  duties,  has  been 
the  means  already  of  informing  many 
hundreds  of  laymen  as  to  the  aims  of 
and  the  procedure  in  preventive  medi- 
cine. Water-borne  and  air-borne  con- 
tamination, the  segregation  of  infec- 
tious persons  and  the  value  of  the 
notification  of  such  cases  at  a  central 
bureau,  the  cost  of  hospital  adminis- 
tration, the  risks  of  improper  housing, 
the  terrible  effects  of  adulterated  food 
—these  matters  are  now  discussed 
weekly  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
membero  of  the  sanitary  authority  and 
their  medical  officers  mutually  inform 
each  other  at  the  debates.  If  the  au- 
thority looks  to  the  medical  officer  for 
Htrictly  medical  guidance,  the  medical 
officer  on  his  side  has  to  learn  to  give 
the  reason  for  the  advice  which  he  ten- 
ders, and  so  becomes  familiar  with  tho 
points  which  laymen,  many  of  them  as 
well  educated  and  as  capable  as  him- 
self, find  hard  to  understand. 

Of  course  this  excellent  spirit  of 
give-and-take  does  not  prevail  every- 
where. There  are  sanitary  authorities 
whose  members  show  no  desire  to 
learn,  and  medical  officers  of  health 
who  have  not  the  gift  of  explanation; 
there  are  sanitary  authorities  whose 
members  treat  the  medical  officer  of 
health  as  a  servant  only  and  not  as  an 
adviser,  and  there  are  medical  officers 
of  health  who  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  they  owe  allegiance  to  their  au- 
thorities; there  are  sanitary  authorities 
whose  members  are  corrupt  and  there 
may  be  medical  officers  of  health  who 
play  into  their  hands,  but,  as  a  medical 
man,  I  am  proud  not  to  be  able  to  re- 
call a  single  case  where  this  has  hap- 
pened. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
relations  between  the  sanitary  author- 
ities and  the  medical  officers  of  health 
are  not  always  harmonious,  the  Sani- 


tary Acts  are  an  effective  instrument 
«for  the  instruction  of  the  public  in  pre- 
ventive  medicine,   and   are   bound   to 
have  a  growing  influence  in  this  same 
direction.       The    Midwives    Act    haa 
taught  many  persons,  especially  benev- 
olent ladies,  the  difficulties  of  medical 
practice,  and  the  working  of  this  Act 
having  proved  quite  unsatisfactory  a 
Departmental  Committee  appointed  by 
the    Privy    Council    has    inquired   re- 
cently into  its  defaults.    As  the  short- 
comings found  in  the  Act  were  exactly 
what  many  medical  men  pointed  out 
that  they  would  be,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Cbmmittee  followed  the 
anticipated     direction.       This     should 
strengthen    the   medical   position    and 
prove   that    the   professional   protests 
against  certain  provisions  in  and  omis- 
sions from  the  Act  were  uttered  in  no 
trades*  union  spirit,   but  were  in  ac- 
cordance  with   public   policy.       Here 
again  the  medical  man  and  the  public 
are  learning  to  understand  each  other. 
But  no  recent  legislation  has  had  so 
sure  a  tendency  In  this  direction  as 
the  Act  for  the  medical  inspection  of 
school  children,  which  to  some  extent 
links  the  advance  of  the  nation  in  ed- 
ucation   with    its    physical    advance. 
The  passing  of  the  Act  was  itself  com- 
plete testimony  that  the  popular  wish 
was  all  in  favor  of  a  hygienic  up-bring- 
ing for  children,  and  when  the  work 
is  in  full  swing  every  school-room  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
clinical  wisdom,  and  every  educational 
authority  will  perforce  have  to  learn 
something  of  the  difficulties  of  medi- 
cine.     I  know  that  this  work  is  not 
yet  running  smoothly.    Very  many  re- 
gret  that   the    medical    inspection   of 
school  children  has  become  a  branch 
of  the  work  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  instead  of  being  carried  on  by 
educational     experts;     some    consider 
that  tlie  emoluments  offered  to  medical 
men  are  too  .small,  and  others  point 
without  approval  to  the  very  large  sum 
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of  money  in  the  aggregate  which  will 
have  to  be  paid  to  medical  men.  But 
these  matters  may  be  trusted  to  adjust 
themselves,  when  the  Act  for  the  Med- 
ical Inspection  of  School  Children  will 
be  found  to  constitute  a  very  real  bond 
between  medicine  and  the  public. 

Social  movements  are  playing  a  sim- 
ilar part  A  large  number  of  persons 
are  now  engaged  in  practical  philan- 
thropy, and  their  labors  have  very 
generally  a  medical  basis  compelling 
them  to  acquire  knowledge  of  many  of 
the  circumstances  which  make  the 
practice  of  medicine  difficult.  All 
schemes  for  the  feeding  of  school- 
children or  for  the  provision  of  eco- 
noiiiicnl  canteens,  all  schemes  for  the 
help  of  nursing  mothers  or  for  their 
education  and  assistance  in  bringing 
up  the  nurslings,  nil  the  systematic 
visiting  of  the  poor  that  is  now  being 
done  with  the  object  of  instilling  the 
principles  of  sanitation  (the  list  of 
similar  philanthropic  endeavor  might 
l>e  lengthened)  have  one  certain  result: 
they  let  those  concerned  Into  the  se< 
crets  of  many  medical  embarrass- 
ments. Drawing-rooms  discuss  these 
and  cognate  themes,  such  as  the  al- 
lege<l  physical  deterioration  of  the 
race,  heredity  and  Mendelism.  con- 
scription, and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  admission  of  women  Into 
Parliament.  Such  discussions  soonei.* 
or  later  get  upon  a  medical  basis,  or 
at  any  rate  have  to  take  into  account 
the  medical  factor,  and  lead  conse- 
quently to  the  familiarizing  of  the  pub- 
lic with  medicine.  A  desire  to  fit  the 
Mendelian  theories  and  expectations  to 
real  life,  and  to  take  discussions  of 
Mendelism  into  realms  beyond  the 
grower  of  the  pea  and  the  breeder  of 
the  Andnlnsian  fowl,  will  set  a  student 
of  these  theories  tracing  pedigrees  in 
his  countryside.  His  original  object 
in  his  house-to-house  visitation  of  the 
peasants  will  be,  perchance,  to  And  out 
if   the   blue-eyed    parents    have    bred 


blue-eyed  children,  or  if  the  lineage  of 
a  hammer- toed  family  conforms  to 
Meudelian  notation,  but  one  outcome 
of  his  researches  must  be  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  shortcomings  of  la- 
lK)i*er8'  cottages.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult of  this  will  be  a  far  more  sympa- 
thetic and  intelligent  view  of  the  work 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  proba- 
bly even  a  general  opinion  that,  all 
things  considered,  doctors  do  not  do 
their  work  very  badly. 

If  the  Privy  Council  agrees  to  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  practice  of 
medicine  by  unqualified  persons,  It 
will  do  so  not  with  the  wish  to  uphold 
the  privileges  of  a  class,  but  with  the 
intent  to  protect  the  public  by  Indicat- 
ing in  an  unmistakable  manner  who  is 
and  who  is  not  a  doctor,  while  the  in- 
quiry should  elicit  who  is  able,  not  be- 
ing a  doctor,  to  render  none  the  less 
service  in  certain  directions.  By  as 
much  as  the  public  is  now  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  real  aims  of  medicine,  by 
so  mnch  will  the  cry  of  medical  priest- 
craft be  a  feeble  one  in  case  the  Com- 
mission is  granted.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  cry  should  be  raised.  Not 
only  will  those  usually  to  be  found  in 
revolt  against  accepted  principles  be  ir- 
ritated at  what  they  will  regard  as  an 
attempt  to  define  more  strictly  the  lim- 
its of  their  freedom,  but  sentimental 
people.  Inflamed  mainly  by  ill-informed 
and  ridiculous  novels,  will  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  already  the 
medical  profession  consists  of  a  too 
protected  class.  These  excitable  folk 
are  not  numerous,  but  some  of  them  are 
honest  and  none  of  them  are  silent; 
Ihey  will  take  pains  to  make  their  be- 
lief heard  that  medical  men  use  their 
privileges  to  cloak  their  enormities, 
and  that  no  legislation  can  be  re- 
quired which  does  not  start  with  the 
abolition  of  the  Medical  Acts. 

I  end  as  I  began.    The  universality 
of  medical  interests  has  become  of  lato 
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years  obvions  to  the  public,  and  I  am 
glsid  to  believe  that  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation will  lead  to  more  widely  dif- 
fused sympathy  with  medical  aims, 
and    will    close    the    mouths    which 

Tb«  KiMteeoth  Oentury  and  Aftnr. 


clamor  in  ignorance  rather  than  in 
malice,  in  soft-heartedness  rather  than 
in  accuracy,  for  the  disestablishment 
of  a  medical  priestcraft 

8»  Squire  8prigge,  M,D. 

(Editor  of  "TA*  Lancet^) 
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International  taste  in  literary  mat* 
ters  la  apt  to  be  very  capricious. 
E^nce,  well-informed  about  Steyenson 
and  Mr.  Kipling,  full  of  curiosity  re- 
garding Swinburne  and  Mr.  Hardy, 
could  not,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  fo- 
cus her  Tision  upon  the  figure  of 
George  Meredith.  These  are  classic 
names,  but,  among  those  who  are  still 
competttors  for  immortality,  mere  ac- 
cident seems  to  rule  their  exotic  repu- 
tation. The  subject  of  the  following 
reflectlonB  is  an  example  of  this  ca- 
price. He  was  bom  forty  years  ago; 
his  life  has  been,  it  appears,  devoted  to 
the  art  of  writing,  of  which  he  has 
come  to  be  looked  upon  in  France  as 
a  master.  In  Germany,  in  Italy,  he 
has  a  wide  vogue,  especially  in  the  for- 
mer. But,  80  far  as  I  have  noticed,  his 
name  is  almost  unknown  in  England. 
This  is  the  more  extraordinary  because, 
as  I  hoiie  to  suggest,  his  mind  is  more 
closely  attuned  to  Bnglish  ideas,  or 
what  once  were  English  ideas,  than 
that  of  any  other  living  writer  of 
France.  He  has  reproved  (in  Lettrea  d 
Angdle  and  elsewhere)  the  "detestable 
Infatuution"  of  those  who  hold  that 
nothing  »peaks  intelligibly  to  the 
French  mind,  nor  can  truly  sound  well 
In  a  French  ear,  except  that  which  has 
a  French  origin.  M.  Gide  has  shown 
himself  singularly  attentive  to  those 
fnelodles  of  the  spirit  which  have  an 
Kiigllsli  origin,  but  his  own  music 
laeems  as  yet  to  have  found  no  echo 
tiere. 

Of  the  career  of  M.  Gide  I  know  but 
little,  since  he  is  not  one  of  those  who 


talk  freely  about  themselves  in  their 
books.    But  I  take  him  to  be  a  south- 
erner by  extraction,  bom,  or  at  least 
bred,     in     Normandy;    an    Alblgense 
transplanted,  with  all    his   hereditary 
Protestantism,  from  Languedoc  to  the 
shores  of  the  Channel.    He  says,  some- 
where, that  the  Oc  and  the  On  are 
equally  familiar  to  his  ear,  and  that  he 
is  not  more  devoted  to  the  blossom  of 
the  apple  than  to  that  of  the  pome- 
granate.   He  has  been,  too,  it  is  evi- 
dent, a  great  wanderer  over  the  face 
(if  Europe  and   Africa  (Amtfntaa),  and 
he  affects,  with  an  easy  grace,  some  of 
the  airs  of  the  cosmopolitan.    But  in 
his  heart  I  think  that  M.  Gide  is  faith- 
ful to  the  Norman  orchards.    He  is  a 
product  of  Calvinism,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary interest  which  the  movements 
of  his  mind  present,  is  due  to  the  con- 
cinnit^'  they  reveal  in  his  moral  basis. 
He  ottvrs  himself  to  us,  rather  shyly, 
but    very    persistently,   as  *  a    I^Yench 
Protestant^who  has  grown  up  and  out, 
oh!  so  far  and  so  pathetically  out,  of 
the  firm  low  root  based  upon  the  ImtU- 
tutUm  Chrdtienne.    As  a  rule,  the  prod- 
ucts of  French  Protestantism  have  not 
much  general    value   for   an    English 
reader.    Our  race  has  gone  so  much 
further  in  that  direction,  and  with  so 
much  more  variety!      The  sacrifice  of 
Calvinism  to  the  national  unity  of  the 
French  has  tended  to  dwarf  the  intel- 
lectual manifestations  of  the  sect  But 
In  the   writings   of   M.   Gide  it   is,  I 
think,    not  too   fantastic   to  discover 
what  the  importance  of  a  Huguenot 
training  can  be  in  the  development  of 
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u  mind  wblcli  has  wholly  dellyered  it- 
self from  the  Huiraenot  bondage. 

The  progress  of  M.  GIde  has  been 
slow.    He  attempted  many  things,  sen- 
timental      autobiography,      something 
after  the  faahlon  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Benson; 
poems  in  which  he  followed  Laforgue 
and  floated  on  the  stream  of  symbol- 
ism;   miscellaneous    and    extravagant 
tentatives,  which  were  half  prose,  half 
poetry.      Gradually  he    gained    confi- 
dence.   In  1899  his  fantastic  dream  of 
a  Prometheus  in  the  Paris  of  our  day 
was  scornfully  contested  by  the  critics 
of  the  moment      In  his  curious  dra- 
mas, Saul  and  Le  Rci  Oandatde,  he  felt 
his  way  towards  a  more  and  more  per- 
sonal mode  of  expression.    He  found 
it  in  his  first  serious  novel,  Ulmmor- 
aliste,  in  his  essays  {Feuilles  de  route; 
PrHeatiei),  in  his  criticism.    He  has  be- 
come what  an  early  admirer  prophe- 
sied that  he  would  become,  "a  lumi- 
nous leyite,"  one   who   with    instant 
daily  service  tends  the  altar  of  intelli- 
gence and  grace.      He  has  gradually 
detached  the  singular  originality  of  his 
temper  from  those  accidents  of  style 
that  enwrap,  as  sills  enwraps  a  chrys- 
alis, the  formal  parts  of  a  new  and 
'ardent  writer.    He  has  published  this 
summer  a  work  which  makes  it  now 
perfectly  certain  that  M.  Gide  is  one 
of  the  Imaginative  authors  of  France 
whose   work   counts.       In   La    Porte 
EtroUe    (Hercure   de    France:    Paris, 
1909),  he  has  written  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  books  which  has  been  printed 
for  a  long  time  past   A  presentation 
of  M.  Okie,  therefore,  can  hardly  be 
better  made  than  as  the  author  of  this 
subtle  story. 

The  scene  of  La  Porte  EtroUe  is  laid  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Havre,  where 
there  exists,  and  has  always  existed, 
a  numerous  Huguenot  congregation. 
The  hero  of  the  story,  who  tells  the 
tale,  is  the  only  child  of  an  austere  and 
melancholy,  but  passive,  widow;  she 
and  he  share  the  company  of  a  gentle 


English  maiden  lady,  Miss  Flora  Ash- 
burton,  whose  sunken  fortunes  have 
led  her  gratefully  to  accept  this  asy- 
lum. Between  these  pious  gentlewomen, 
J6r0me  gradually  develops  from  in- 
fancy to  boyhood  in  a  sheltered  air. 
His  only  diversion  is  an  occasional 
visit  to  his  cousins,  the  Bucolins,  who 
inhabit  a  large  house,  set  in  a  great 
tumultuous  garden,  close  by  at  Fou- 
gueusemare.  The  Bucolins  are  Prot- 
estants also,  and  worship  at  the  Havre 
"temple,**  but  their  religion  is  not  so 
sombre  as  that  of  J4r0me's  household, 
and  in  their  life  there  are  exceptional 
circumstances.  Uncle  Bucolin  is  an 
active  man,  engaged  in  business,  ana 
Aunt  Bucolin  is  more  exceptional  still, 
for  she  is  a  Creole  from  Martinique^ 
and  she  lies  in  bed  half  the  day,  and  in 
a  liammock  the  other  half.  The  char- 
acter of  Aunt  Bucolin  has  always  been 
felt  to  be  hostile  to  the  heavenly  call- 
ing, and  as  the  years  go  by  she  be- 
comes more  reckless.  The  Bucolins 
have  three  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Alissa,  is  two  years  older  than 
JGrOme;  Juliette  and  Robert  are 
younger. 

J6r0me  cannot  recollect  a  time  when 
a  kind  of  vague  and  seraphic  attrac- 
tion has  not  projected  itself  on  his  Ju- 
venile spirit  from  the  presence  and 
voice  of  his  cousin,  Alissa.  She  lias  de- 
veloi)ed,  and  is  still  developing,  a  deli- 
cate virginal  beauty,  of  the  Tuscan  or- 
der. To  the  boy's  innocent  pedantry,  her 
pale  oval  face,  and  eyebrows  tenderly 
arched,  recall  the  vision  of  Beatrice. 
There  is,  however,  no  reallsatioo  of 
the  nature  of  this  feeling  on  his  part 
until,  one  day,  a  singular  set  of  drciim- 
stances  combine  to  give  it  voice.  In 
the  unsuspecting  absences  of  Uncle 
Bucolin  on  business,  in  the  innocence 
of  her  two  younger  children,  the  Creole 
aunt  finds  her  opportunity  to  cultivate 
objectionable  and  dangerous  acquaint- 
ances, and  J^rOme  is  present  at  a 
scene*'  when  the  lady  from  Martinique 
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is  guilty  of  an  odious  want  of  deco- 
rum. He  tiles  to  tbe  room  of  bis 
cousin,  Allssii,  who  alone  is  conscious 
of  the  horror  which  surrounds  them  all, 
and  who  greets  him,  turning  as  .she 
kneels  in  supplication  at  her  toilet- 
table,  with  an  agonized  cry,  **0b,  J6- 
rOme,  liourquoi  rcviens-tu?*'  He  can- 
not understand,  or.  but  very  vaguely 
divines,  what  is  the  cause  of  Allssa's 
beautiful  anguish,  but  he  feels  the 
celestial  purity  of  her  sorrow;  he  in- 
terprets her  cry  as  including  him,  add- 
ing his  distress  to  the  sum  of  her  hu- 
miliations; and  this  is  the  turning-point 
i)f  his  life.  For  the  future  the  boy  will 
oxist  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  fill 
the  soul  of  Alissa  with  happiness  and 
peace. 

The  terrible  creole  woman  presently 
cuts  the  knot  herself  by  disappearing 
with  one  of  her  lovers,  and  the  Bucolin 
family  never  hear  of  her  again.    Grad- 
ually they  settle  down  again  into  their 
customary  mode  of  life,  their  pious  at- 
tendance on  the  means  of  grace,  their 
cheerful    relations  with    others,   their 
mutual  devotion.      The  sinful  branch 
has  been  cut  off;  it  has  severed  itself 
In  a  storm  and  been  carried  away  in  a 
night  by  the  wind.    At  the  chapel  the 
incident  is  referred  to,  in  the  allusive 
manner  customary  among  the  devout, 
In  the  course  of  a  powerful  sermon  on 
f~the  text  "Efforcez-vous  d'entrer  par  la 
[    porte  4trolter      The  wide  gate  which 
leadetli  to  destruction  is  picturesquely 
described,  and  Aunt  Bucolin,  without 
actually  being  mentioned,  is  recalled  to 
every  mind  as  one  of  tbe  noisiest  of 
that  over-dressed  and  loudly-laughing 
multitude    which    the    preacher    sees 
^aily  descending  to  hell  in  the  hideous 
exaggeration  of  sin.    This  remarkable 
disco urae   makes   a   profound   impres- 
sion upon  J^rOme.    He  imagines  him- 
self, against  his  will,  elbowed  by  the 
sin-stricken  crowd,  and  stunned  by  the 
nofso  of  its  laughter.      Bach  step  he 
takps  divides  him  further  and  further 


from  the  melancholy  eyes  of  AlisSa. 
Suddenly  the  preacher  makes  a  new  ^ 
and  a, direct  appeal:  "Strive  to  enter  in 
at  tlie  strait  gate!"  and  dilates  on  the 
pure,  the  ineffable  joy  which  streams 
from  a  life  of  self-(ibnegatlon,  a  life 
all  devoted  to  sacrifice  and  holy  sor- 
row. He  compares  this  state  of  grace, 
this  strenuous  "walk  with  God,"  with 
an  air  played  in  a  lovely  garden  on  a 
violin,  an  ecstasy  at  once  strident  and 
tender.  **Few  there  be,"  he  exclaims, 
"who  are  chosen  to  pursue  this  life  of 
sanctlficatlon."  "I  will  be  one  of  those 
few!"  says  J6rOme  to  himself.  Looking 
across  the  pews  of  the  chapel  he  sees 
the  pure  countenaiuce  of  Alissa  all 
lighted  up  with  the  hiward  radiance, 
and  he  consciously  unites,  for  the  first 
time,  the  idea  of  her  love  with  that  of 
the  perfect  love  of  Christ  He  under- 
goes a  double  conversion;  he  gives  his 
soul  without  reserve  to  God  and  to 
Alissa. 

This  conjunction  of  influences  acts 
decisively  on  a  spirit  already  prepared 
for  it  by  the  exercises  of  religion  and 
by  the  puritan  discipline  of  family  life. 
As  M.  Gide  very  cleverly  makes  us 
feel  it  is  as  natural  for  his  hero  to 
submit  to  moral  restraints  as  it  is  for 
others  to  resist  them.  The  instinctive 
habit  of  the  circle  in  which  J^rdme 
had  been  brought  up  was  to  seek  for 
happiness  where  others  seek  for  pleas- 
ure, and  to  find  pleasure  only  In  the 
Lord's  service.  But  in  spite  of  this 
condition  of  mind  and  heart,  the  world, 
with  all  its  many-colored  show,  is  rap- 
idly expanding  before  the  lad,  and  he 
begins  to  comprehend,  as  many  a  pious 
youth  has  comprehended,  that  he  can- 
not shelter  his  faith  for  ever  behind 
the  almost  monastic  hedges  of  private 
habit.  In  this  crisis,  the  love  of  Alissa 
seems  to  resemble  the  pearl  of  great 
price  of  which  the  Gospel  speaks;  it  is 
that  for  which  J^rOme  will  cheerfully 
and  even  thankfully  sell  all  that  he 
has.    It  is  with  a  hand  of  extraordi- 
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uary  timiuesH  and  delicacy  that  the 
author  has  drawn  the  years  of  adoles- 
cence, in  which  the  nature  of  J6r0me 
widens  and  strengthens,  without  ever 
failing  to  keep  the  figure  of  Allssa 
Ijefore  blm  like  n  star  to  guide 
him: 

P*  Travail,  efforts,  aetioiis  pies,  mystl- 
quement  J'offrals  tout  &  Alissa,  In- 
Tentant  un  rafflnement  de  vertu,  &  lul 
laisser  eouvent  Ignorer  ce  que  Je 
n*avais  fait  que  pour  elle.  Je  m'enly> 
rals  ainsi  d*une  sorte  de  modestle  cap- 
iteuse  et  m*habltuals,  helas!  consultant 
peu  ma  plaisance,  ft  ne  me  satisfaire 
a  rien  qui  ne  m'edt  cout^  quelque  ef- 

.    fort. 

But  the  interest  of  the  story  now 
centres  In  Alissa,  of  whom  we  ask,  as 
J^rOme  asks,  what  will  lie  the  develoih 
ment  of  her  riper  and  perhaps  intenser 
nature.  Our  first  suspicion  of  a  tragic 
destiny  comes  over  us  In  the  course  of 
a  scene,  very  lightly  and  even  laugh- 
ingly conducted,  where  JArOme  invol- 
untarily overhears  a  conversation  in 
the  garden  t>etween  his  cousin  and  her 
father.  J6r5me  himself  is  the  subject 
of  their  discussion,  and  his  tendency 
to  lean  on  the  spiritual  strength  of 
others  is  aninmdyerted  upon.  This 
leads  to  a  talk  between  the  cousms 
themselves,  in  which  Alissa  signifi- 
cantly asks  him.  "N'es  tu  pas  assez 
fort  pour  marcher  seul?  G'est  tout 
ftevLi  que  chacun  de  nous  doit  gagner 
Dieu."  She  gently  refuses  to  be  his 
guide  any  longer:  the  soul  can  have  no 
other  guide  but  Christ.  She  winnows 
the  vague  grain  of  J4r6me*8  convic- 
tions, and  his. pious  sentimentality  is 
blown  away  in  chaff  by  the  steady 
breeze  of  Alissa's  clearer  theology. 
Still,  he  can  but  worship  Grod  in  and 
through  her.  That,  she  replies,  he 
must  not  do.  for  pure  worship  sees 
nothing  between  the  worshipper  and 
Ood  Himself.  This  is  the  first  little 
rift  within  the  lute  of  their  perfect 
unison  of  hearts,  and  it  marks  the  dif- 


ference upon  which  their  happiness  te 
to  be  ultimately  shattered. 

It  would  be  to  give  a  very  false  Idea 
of  this  charming  book  to  dwell  to  ex- 
cess on  the  religious  problem  which  it 
raises.  The  story  is  one  of  domestic 
provincial  life  in  the  north  of  France, 
amofig  gentle  and  cultivated  people, 
which  is  full  of  amusing  studies  of 
character,  natural  and  entertaining  in- 
cidents, and  evidences  of  witty  obser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  author.  But 
the  real  subject  of  the  volume,  the 
thread  which  rune  through  It  and  gives 
it  Intellectual  adhesion,  after  all  is  pre- 
cisely a  searching  analysis  of  the  in- 
completeness and  narrowness  of  the 
moral  psychology  of  Protestantism. 
The  author  has  seen  how  cruelly  piet- 
ists suffer  £rom  excess  of  scruple,  how 
disastrously  they  can  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  vain  sentiment  of  sinfulness. 
He  deals  with  a  state  of  soul  which  is 
more  comprehensible  in  BInglish  so- 
ciety than  In  French,  and  which  has, 
perhaps,  found  no  exponent  before  in 
the  literature  of  France  outside  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  examined  the 
results  of  a  Jansenist  training. 

The  family  councils,  while  admitting 
that  the  ultimate  marriage  of  J^rdme 
and  Alissa  is  a  matter  of  course,  yet 
decide  that  a  positive  betrothal  would 
be  Injudicious  while  J6rdme  Issoyonng. 
To  this  postponement  the  wishes  of 
Alissa  also  tend,  although  the  only 
scruple  which  she  yet  acknowledges  is 
the  result  of  her  slightly  greater  age, 
and  the  tendency,  which  he  continues 
to  show,  to  lean  unduly  on  her  judg- 
ment. The  reader  is  made  to  perceive 
that  her  character  is  much  more  fully 
developed,  and  set  on  a  much  firmer 
basis,  than  that  of  her  cousin.  J^rOme 
meanwhile  proceeds  into  the  world;  he 
studies  for  a  profession  in  Paris:  he 
goes  through  his  turn  of  military  serv- 
ice at  Nancy;  he  engages  In  a  long 
journey  through  Italy.  All  these 
events,  by  a  natural  process  of  expe- 
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rieuce,  enlarge  his  intelligence,  explain 
to  him  the  meaning  of  life,  modify  his 
Judgments  on  mankind.  His  pure  and 
devoted  passion  tix  Allssa,  neverthe- 
less, is  subject  to  no  real  diminution, 
altiiough  absence  and  physical  change 
obscure  and  sometimes  make  difficult 
the  expression  of  it  Moreover,  it  is 
now  almost  entirely  restricted  to  cor- 
respondence. 

While  J^rOrae  sees  the  world,  how- 
ever, in  all  its  variegated  lights  and 
colors,  Alissa  roams  in  the  shadow  of 
the  garden  at  Fougueusemare.  She  is 
wholly  occupied  in  being  a  mother  to 
her  old  father  and  to  his  family,  in  at- 
tending to  her  charities  and  in  prac- 
tising her  religion.  Slie  grows  neither 
sour  nor  bitter,  but  she  becomes  in- 
terpenetrated by  the  pangs  of  many 
exquisite  scruples.  The  mother  of  J^ 
idme  dies,  and  on  her  deathbed  desires 
that  she  may  see  the  hand  of  her  son 
close  in  formal  betrothal  on  the  pale 
hand  of  Alissa,  but  the  girl  cannot  per- 
suade herself  that  she  ought  to  bind 
her  young  cousin  with  any  vow;  she 
IncdstB  that  they  should  wait  until  J^ 
r(Vme  Is  more  sure  of  his  own  mind. 
*'Gomprends,"  she  adds  "que  Je  ne 
parle  que  pour  tol-mfime,  car  pour  mol 
Je  crois  bien  que  Je  ne  pourral  Jamais 
cesser  de  t'aimer."  At  this  moment 
infinitely  perplexing  for  the  young 
lover,  with  his  alternatives  of  docility 
and  exasperation,  the  mind  of  Alissa 
is  slowly  proceeding  in-  a  direction  still 
undetermined  to  her  own  consciousness. 

From  this  point  the  relation  be- 
tween the  lovers  becomes  more  and 
more  tragical.  Various  incidents,  of 
a  nature  to  enliven  very  agreeably  and 
naturally  the  pages  of  M.  Gide,  inter- 
pose to  brin^  the  'inevitable  delay, 
and  to  separate  J6r0me  still  further 
from  Alissa.  These  obstacles,  how- 
ever, seem  to  J^rOme  to  be  exclusively 
of  a  material  order;  his  fidelity  to  his 
purpose  is  unshaken,  and  he  never 
ceases   to   regard    his   cousin    as    his 


guiding-star.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
world  of  Paris  and  Italy,  m  the  tur- 
moil of  literature  and  society,  he  finds 
the  instinctive  devoutness  of  his  care* 
fully-guarded  youth  break  down  in  an 
indifference  which  he  deplores  but 
scarcely  tries  to  resist  Somewhere, 
Renan  makes  a  very  acute  remark 
when  he  says,  in  effect  "le  plus  grand 
nombre  des  hommes  a  besoln  d*un 
culte  d.  deux  degr6s."  JfirOme,  in  the 
advancement  of  his  years,  rests  more 
and  more  wholly  upon  Alissa  for  his 
religious  preservation. 

His  cousin  perceives  this,  and  she 
retires  from  him.  He  must  live  for 
God  by  himself,  or  not  at  all,  and  in 
response  to  his  passionate  indignation^ 
he  receives  a  definite  dismissal: 
"Adieu,  mon  ami.  Hie  incipU  amor^ 
DH,  Ah!  sauras-tu  Jamais  combien  Je 
t'aime.  Jusqu'd,  la  fin  Je  serai  ton 
Alissa."  The  young  lover,  more  ar-  1 
dent  than  ever,  cannot  but  conceive 
that  this  is  a  trap  laid  for  his  too-wary 
feet  In  spite  of  prudence  and  duty,, 
he  will  fly  to  protest  to  his  cousin  his 
entire,  bis  unalterable  ardor,  and  he 
will  put  an  end  to  a  false  position, 
which  'scruples  have  made  ridiculous^ 
by  insisting,  at  once,  on  a  full  and  open 
ceremony  of  betrothal.  He  arrives,  in- 
continently, at  Fougueusemare,  where 
the  family  receive  him  with  enthu- 
siasm, but  only  to  find.  Alissa  singu- 
larly changed.  She  avoids  all  private 
conversation  with  him,  exhiblte  what 
in  anyone  else  would  seem  the  evi- 
dences of  coldness  or  disdain,  and 
feigns— for  it  can  but  be  feigning — ^to 
misunderstand  every  suggestion  and 
every  protest  he  makes.  This  myste- 
rious situation  culminates  at  length  in 
another  scene  at  a  subsequent  and 
final  visit  to  his  uncle's  house.  Alisna 
now  no  longer  shrinks  from  bein^ 
alone  with  her  cousin;  she  desires  him 
to  see  her  as  she  is.  She  presents  her- 
self to  him  very  dowdlly  dressed,  with- 
out any  ornament;  nhe  takes  him  Into 
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Uer  privnte  room,  whence  all  her  pic- 
tures and  her  books  have  disappeured, 
*'reiuplac68  auiquement  par  d'lnsignlfi- 
ants  petlts  ouvrages  de  pl6t6  vulgaire 
pour  lesqaels  J'eapdrais  qu'elle  n'avait 
Qoe  da  ui^rls."  He  finds  her  altered 
In  mind,  in  taste,  in  appearance;  she 
has  become  wilfully  colorless  and  dull; 
she  lias  followed  the  cruel  counsel  of 
the  theologian — abHiasee  ixms!  and  to 
the  protestations  of  J^dme's  anger  and 
desiMilr  she  replies  with  a  gentle  in- 
difference. **  'Laisse-moi  vlte/  dlt-elle, 
— et  comme  s'il  ne  s*4tait  agl  que  d*un 
jeu:  *Nou8  reprendrons  cette  conversa- 
tion plus  tard.'  '* 

The  conversation  is  not  resumed, 
and  soon  after  this  Allssa  fades  into  a 
decline  and  dies.  Her  journals  give 
evidence  of  a  consuming  passion  for 
J6r0me,  against  which  she  has  cou- 
toided,  vainly  stoical,  to  the  end.  1 
do  not  know  where  to  find  elsewhere 
in  recent  fiction  so  pathetic  a  portrait 
of  a  saint  as  M.  Gide  gives  us  in  Alissa 
Bucolin.  She  is  like  one  of  the  reli- 
gious women  that  the  Sienese  painters 
of  the  fifteenth  century  loved  to  repre- 
sent, shadowless  and  pale,  with  the 
flame  of  sanctificatlon  already  quiver- 
ing on  their  foreheads;  or  like  Santa 
Fina,  as  Ghiriandajo  conceived  her  at 
San  Ginilgniauo,  already  lost  to  earth, 
"un  fruit  de  souffrance*'  crushed  into 
the  cup  of  God*s  infinite  mercy.  But 
where  the  extreme  skill  of  the  author 
of  "La  Prote  Etroite"  is  displayed  Ih 
in  the  fact  that  while  iio  elemeut 
of  Ali68a*s  progress  in  holiness  is 
oerlcatured  or  exaggerated,  while 
every  symptom  of  it  is  recorded  with 
a  iJerfect  sympathy  for  herseir  and  rec- 
ognition of  her  aims.  It  is  not  with  ap- 
proval that  M.  Gide  writes.  We  have 
not  here  a  consecrated  Huysmans  va- 
poring about  the  ecstasies  of  St  Lyd- 
wine  of  Schiedam,  but  a  man  of  mod- 
ern trninim;.  clear-eyed  and  cool,  who 
entirely  appreciates  the  nature  of  the 
error  he  so  closely  describes  and  re- 
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gards  it  with  deep  disapprobation.  The 
sacrifice  which  Alissa  makes  to  scruple 
and  to  faith  is  a  vain  sacrifice,  futile 
and  wretched,  a  tribute  to  that  religion 
"against  nature,  against  happiness, 
against  common  sense,"  which  is  the 
final  outcome  of  Puritanism.  But  to 
all  such  arguments  surely  there  is  no 
better  reply  than  the  old  familUr  one 
of  "Mimnermus  in  Church*': 

Forsooth  the  present  we  must  give 
To  that  which  cannot  pass  away; 

All  beauteous  things  for  which  we  live 
By  laws  of  time  and  space  decay. 

But  oh,  the  very  reason  why 

I  clasp  them,  is  because  thej  die? 

'Among  recent  imaginative  writers, 
>i.  Gide  is  perhaps  the  most  obsti- 
nately individualist  No  subject  in- 
terests him  so  deeply  as  the  study  of 
conscienc^  and  in  one  of  his  early  vol- 
umes 1  find  this  charming  phrase,  pet- 
ulantly thrown  forth  to  annoy  the  Phi- 
listines,— "i'hacuu  est  plus  pr6cieux 
que  tons.'  Nothing  vexes  M.  Gide  eo 
much  as  tlie  illogical  limits  which  mod- 
ern discipline  lays  down  for  the  com- 
pression of  the  human  will..)  He  has 
written  in  L'lmmoralisU'  what  I  admit 
is  an  extremely  i>ainful  study  of  the 
irritation  and  misery  caused  by  a  too- 
definite  divergence  from  the  comfort- 
able type.  He  is  impatient  of  the 
worry  which  is  brought  about  by  mora) 
and  religious  abstractions,  and  this  I 
take  to  be  the  eenti'sl  idea  pervading 
some  of  his  strictly  symbolical  work, 
such  as  the  strange  drama  of  Le  Rai 
Candaule  and  the  stranger  extrava- 
ganza of  PhilocUte.  These  are  books 
which  will  never  be  popular,  which  are 
even  provoking  in  their  defiance  of 
popularity,  which,  moreover,  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  petulance  of  youth,  but 
which  will  always  attract  the  few  by 
the  remoteness  of  their  vision  and  the 
purity  of  their  style. 

The  strength    of    M.  Gide's  genius 
consists,  I  believe,  in  the  delicate  firm- 
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ness  of  hlB  touch  as  an  analyst.  He 
has  no  Interest  in  grouxMS,  or  types;  his 
eye  is  fixed  on  the  elected  spirit,  on  the 
ethical  exception^  One  of  Ills  characters 
in  Le  PromHhie  Mdl-Enchatn6  exclaims, 


"Les  personnalitSs,  il  n'y  a  que  cela 
d'in1)6re88ant;  et  puis  les  relations  entre 
personnalit6s!'*  We  have  here  the 
strait  gate  through  which  the  author 
takes  all  his  imaginary  figures,  and  if 
their  conventionality  has  so  flattened 
them  out  that  they  cannot  pass  the 
test,  he  flings  them  from  him.  It  is  a 
most  encouraging  matter  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  M.  Gide  that  his  progress  as 
nq  artist  lias  been  definite  and  steady. 
L  He  tias  grown  from  year  to  year  In  his 
sense  of  harmony,  in  his  sympathy 
with  human  existence.  In  his  early 
books,  he  gave  a  certain  impression  of 
hostility  to  ordinary  life;  his  personal 
attitude  was  a  little  arrogant,  tending 
a  little  to  lawless  eccentricity.  The 
beautiful  human  pages  of  La  Porte 
IJtroite  show  how  completely  he  has 
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outgirown  this  wilful  oddity  of  eimy 
We  have  said  that  M.  Andrd  Gide  is 
more  closely  attuned  in  many  respects 
to  the  English  than  to  the  French 
spirit.  This  is  true,  if  we  regard  his 
attitude  as  a  little  belated.  Since  1900 
our  native  authors  have  adopted  a  vo- 
ciferous tone  which  is  certainly  not 
that  of  La  PorPe  Etroite.  Bngllsh  lit- 
erature has,  in  this  twentieth  century, 
set  up  a  megaphone  In  the  market- 
place, and  the  prize  is  for  him  (or  her) 
who  shouts  the  loudest  But  when  we 
say  that  M.  Gide  is  in  sympathy  with 
English  ideas,  it  is  of  a  slightly  earlier 
period  that  we  are  thinking.  He  is  al- 
lied with  such  tender  individualists  of 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
Shorthouse  and  Pater.  Those  who  de- 
light in  the  contrast  between  types  of 
character,  exhibited  with  great  dexter- 
ity by  a  most,  accomplished  hand,  will 
follow  the  literary  career  of  M.  Andrfi 
Gide  with  curiosity. 

Edmund  Oixm, 
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BOOK   IV. 
HARD  NUT8  AND  SOFT  KERNELS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

A  HAVBir  OF  BXFUeB. 

Between  Seething  Lane  and  Trinity 
Square,  abutting  upon  historic  Tower 
Hill,  runs  a  passage  misnamed  Cather- 
ine Court  The  origin  of  the  name  I 
will  not  stop  to  discuss,  nor  whose  is 
the  cognizance  which  crests  the 
wTOUght-iron  grille  at  either  end  of 
the  little  thoroughfare,  a  demi-uegress. 
or  belle  sauvage,  cinctured  and  gar- 
landed, bearing  dextrally  a  palm. 
Within  these  gates  you  shall  find  ten 
grim  buildings  now  let  as  offices, 
which  were  dwellings  at  the  time  of 
our  story,  dating,  at  a  guess,  from 
Dutch  William's  day,  small,  dark  and 


cramped,  four  floors  of  two  rooms 
apiece  served  by  a  staircase.  Their 
front  windows  stare  uncompromis- 
ingly into  those  across  the  court;  their 
backs  look  out  into  yards  so  tiny  as  to 
suggest  the  airing  of  one  pillow-slip 
at  a  time.  These  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  the  home  of  substantial  mer- 
chants of  the  second  class,  who  might 
look,  if  they  were  persons  of  unim- 
paired constitutions,  to  see  their  six- 
tieth birthdays;  most  of  them,  I  think, 
died  younger.  To  bring  up  families 
in  such  surroundings  they  were  forbid- 
den to  hope.  It  was  the  deaths  of  bis 
children  which  drove  the  cit  afield. 
Here  in  the  year  1779  dwelt  a  cer- 
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tain  Plianuel  Hlppialey,  shipowner, 
iind  it  is  with  liim  and  with  his  that 
we  have  to  do  in  this  chapter. 

The  bell  of  St  Olaye's,  Hart  Street,  at 
the  top  of  the  lane,  struck  seven.  The 
clock  of  Alihallowfl  Barking,  in  Tower 
Street  at  the  bottom,  corroborated  af- 
ter an  interval  sufficient  to  accentuate 
self-respect  and  give  color  to  a  claim 
for  independent  Judgment. 

Without,  it  was  thick,  cold,  and  as 
dark  as  a  winter's  morning  in  town 
has  a  right  to  be.  Within  No.  6  Cath- 
erine Court  it  was  warm  and  cozy.  A 
cheerful  little  fire  which  had  found  its 
purpose  in  life  since  a  smoky  birth  an 
hour  before,  purred  in  a  small  wain- 
ecotted  room  upon  the  first  fioor  front, 
where  Mr.  Hippisley,  who  had  left  his 
chamber  across  the  landing  half  an 
hour  earlier,  sate  with  his  back  to  the 
hearth,  and  his  feet  upon  a  demijohn 
of  hot  water,  masticating  slowly,  for 
"  bis  teeth  were  few  and  precious.  He 
wore  a  little  black  wig  which  went 
somewhat  oddly  with  the  crowsfeet 
and  wrinkles  of  the  face  it  framed — a 
eharp-featured,  non-committal,  letter- 
of-the-law,  welcome-to-all-you-can-get- 
from-me  sort  of  face,  the  visage  of  a 
man  of  business,  strict  but  Just,  and 
capable  of  kindness  if  you  could  get 
the  right  side  of  him.  But  of  this 
amiable  weakness  he  was  resolutely 
unconscious,  and,  one  fears,  would 
have  been  somewhat  ashamed  of  his 
lapses  had  these  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  acquaintance.  He  wore 
around  his  throat  a  rather  dingy  white 
neck-cloth,  and  was  otherwise  very 
plainly  dressed  in  a  long-skirted  coat 
of  pepper-and-salt  with  knee-breeches 
and  waistcoat  of  the  same.  His 
stockings  were  gray-ribbed  worsted- 
knit;  there  was  not  a  point  of  color 
about  him,  nor  a  hint  of  the  possession 
of  either  of  the  precious  metals.  Such 
was  Phanuel  Hippisley,  unmarried, 
methodical,  and  abstemious,  and  punc- 


.tuaUy  honest,  a  Quaker  of  the  Quakers, 
and  ol^  the  straitest  sect  of  that  reli- 
gion. 

As  for  the  room  in  which  he  sute, 
'twas  dingily  bare  to  our  eyes,  though 
precisely  right  in  those  of  its  owner. 
There  was  never  an  ornament  on  the 
mantelshelf,  nor  a  print  upon  the 
walls.  These  were  covered  with  books 
to  the  top  of  the  panelling;  books  lay 
in  piles  in  the  corners,  and  between 
the  three  unused  chairs;  and  such 
books!  Folios  some,  and  quartos 
some,  and  some  Elzevirs,  but  all,  or 
nearly  all,  in  the  learned  languages. 

The  master  of  the  house  masticated 
to  the  seventh  stroke  of  the  clock  be- 
fore taking  off  the  remains  of  his 
breakfast  beer;  then,  having  wiped  his 
lip,  closed  the  little  Greek  Father  in 
which  he  was  reading  as  he  ate, 
pushed  ids  plate  from  him  and  snuffed 
the  candle,  he  reached  for  the  Bible, 
\  which  lay  within  arm*s  length  upon 
the  ledge  of  his  scrutoire  (small  was 
the  room).  Jingled  a  shrill-tongued 
hand-bell  and  awaited  results. 

Followed  a  pushing  back  of  chairs 
in  the  room  overhead,  the  sitting-room 
of  his  housekeeper  Jemima  and  her 
husband  (and  Mr.  Hippisley's  clerk), 
Jasper  Tutty.  Their  bedroom  was 
upon  the  same  floor  at  the  back.  To 
be  precise  (and  this  household  was  pre- 
cision exemplified),  the  second  fioor 
was  theirs,  as  the  first  fioor  was  their 
master's,  and  the  ground  fioor  the 
Firm's,  sheer  commerce.  The  base- 
ment was  neutral  territory,  copper  and 
coals. 

Of  the  third  fioor  and  its  occupants 
we  win  speak  presently  and  at  large. 
Let  us  first  realize  the  Hippisley 
household.  Its  master,  already  de- 
scribed, served  in  their  diverse  capaci- 
ties by  an  elderly  couple.  Thus  had 
these  three  dwelt  in  a  taciturn  amity 
and  mutual  respect  for  elx-and-twenty 
years  without  addition  to,  or  diminu- 
tion from,   their   number,   until  three 
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weeks  before  the  opening  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

But  I  find  myself  anticipating,  and 
must  bring  my  facts  up  to  date  or  we 
shall  never  know  where  we  are.  It 
was  six-and-twenty  years  since  Je- 
mima Truelove,  Quakeress  and  widow, 
a  person  of  the  dlscreetest  and  sober- 
est demeanor,  darner  of  stockings'  and 
preparer  of  meals  to  her  celibate  mas- 
ter, had  asked  his  permission  to  take 
in  as  her  lodger  his  confidential  clerk, 
Jasper  Tutty.  All  three  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  wor- 
shipped at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Meet- 
ing-House, Gracechurch  Street,  had 
known  one  another  for  years,  and  were 
even  then  middle-aged.  Consent  had 
been  given;  marriage  had  followed,  a 
natural  and  desirable  sequence,  which, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  master 
of  the  house  had  not  anticipated,  and 
against  which  he  bore  his  testimony  by 
persistently  regarding  the  husband's 
status  as  that  In  which  he  had  first 
carried  his  hat  upstairs.  In  the 
counting-house  he  was  Jasper,  in  the 
rooms  above  he  was  still  "thy  lodger." 
For  six  days  a  week  on  the  floor  de- 
voted to  business,  where,  from  their 
shelves,  rows  of  old  ledgers  awaited 
the  fires  of  a  day  of  judgment  which 
still  delayed,  and  watched  the  fllling-up 
of  their  successors,  master  and  man,  In 
complete  accord,  drew  charter-parties, 
examined  policies  of  assurance,  scru- 
tinized bills  of  lading,  and  attended  to 
the  needs  of  the  Hippisley  fleet  of  ten 
well-found  brigs.  Outside  the  house, 
on  their  walks  to  and  from  meeting, 
their  converse  was  entirely  amicable; 
It  was  only  witliln-door,  and  after  the 
hours  of  business,  that  the  employer 
applied  to  his  old  servant  (and  friend) 
a  term  which  kept  in  remembrance  his 
ancient  grudge. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that 
these  were  trivialities  which  amused  an 
uneventful  existence;  during  his  forty 
years  and  more  of  ship-owning,  Friend 


Hippisley  had  seen  reverses  of  for- 
tune. Two  of  his  bottoms  bad  been 
taken  by  the  French;  one  had  been 
posted  at  Lloyd's  missing  (ominous 
word!)  and  three  had  made  shipwreck 
in  one  form  or  another.  In  these  lat- 
ter adventures  Jasper  Tutty  had  borne 
a  man's  part,  overseeing  the  salving 
of  freight  at  Sherlngham;  posting  over 
snowy  roads  to  Lydd  to  take  over  a 
strand.  During  his  master's  one  so- 
rious  Illness,  he,  acting  upon  a  power 
of  attorney,  had  successfully  kept 
things  going,  and  had  excellent  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  his  employer 
trusted  and  understood  him,  and  for 
his  own  part  cared  not  a  Jot  by  what 
name  he  was  called. 

Being  sure  of  his  ground,  he  coald 
take  a  liberty  upon  occasion,  and  of 
his  own  motion  had  offered  house- 
room  and  hospitality  to  one  Thomas 
Furley,  an  ex-gunner  In  the  service  of 
the  Bast  India  Company,  who,  having 
for  conscience'  sake  refused  any  longer 
to  bear  arms,  had  lost  his  rating  and 
employment  This  man,  having  given 
such  practical  demonstration  of  his  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  Friends, 
had  recently  been  received  into  mem- 
bership. In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  such  admissions 
were  rare.  The  followers  of  Penn 
were  no  longer  persecuted;  they  were 
asleep  upon  their  fathers'  reputations, 
and,  incidentally,  had  grown  well-to- 
do.  The  Furley  case  made  a  pleasant 
noise  in  the  ears  of  a  safe  and  com- 
fortable generation,  and  Jasper  Tutty, 
who  had  never  suffered  in  person  or 
purse  for  the  views  which  he  pro- 
fessed, welcomed  this  new  convert  to 
his  hearth  quite  in  the  spirit  in  which 
a  tailor  stands  treat  to  a  soldier  homo 
from  a  campaign. 

It  was  the  wife  who  broke  the  news 
to  the  master  of  the  house. 

"Know  him?  Furley?"  answered 
the  master  to  her  Introductory  ques- 
tion.   "I  was  upon  the  api>olntment  to 
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vtoit  him  on  bis  appllcatlOD.  Dldu't 
make  much  out  of  him.  A  person  with 
little  to  say  for  himself.  Told  us  ti 
••you,"  **your,"  Sunday  sort  of  story. 
We  recommended  reception.  Well, 
what  of  Thomas  Furley?" 

••I  neyer  did  see  anything  to  equal 
you  men/*  remarked  Jemima.  ••Thou 
•recommended  reception,*  put  his  name 
upon  the  Meeting-book  and  left  him 
jQst  as  hungry  as  thou  found  him. 
Oh,  yoQ  men-friends!" 

••Hungry?  What's  that?  How? 
Thou*llt  not  tell  me  he  was  In  want. 
Then  what  did  such  a  person  mean  by 
applying  for  membership  with  Us?*' 

Friend  Hlpplsley  was  only  express- 
ing the  natural  resentment  of  a  com- 
fortably busy  person  desirous  of 
standing  well  with  himself,  who, 
whilst  Jogging  his  dally  round,  has 
run  up  against  an  IntruslTe  and  angu- 
lar fact 

•rrhou  art  better  disposed  than  thou 
wishes  thy  friends  to  think  thee. 
Phanuel  Hlpplsley,"  said  the  woman 
severely.  Having  made  her  confession 
with  more  than  a  touch  of  a  judge 
pronouncing  sentence,  she  stood  pleat- 
ing the  comer  of  her  apron.  Her  roas- 
ter, who  knew  in  his  heart  that  he  had 
a  weakness  for  close-fisted,  adequate, 
private  kindnesses  which  he  would 
have  blushed  to  have  had  known, 
sacked  in  his  lips. 

••And  I've  said  to  Jasper  often  and 
often.  That  front  attic  was  meant  and 
intended  for  a  prophet's  chamber;  and 
we  with  life  slipping  away*;  and  he*ve 
said,  'But  Where's  the  prophet?'  So. 
when  friend  Furley  come  along  it  did 
seem  a  leading  of  Providence,  and  I 
felt  sure  as  thou  wouldst  raise  no  dif- 
ficulties." 

••Me?"  grunted  her  master.  ••Thou 
always  did  do  Just  what  pleased  thee 
in  this  house,  Jemima.  Difficulties? 
But  this  at  least  wasn't  thy  doing.    If 

the  man  is  in  let  him  keep  in.  but ^" 

with  an  effort  to  recapture  the  posl- 


tion--**thl8  mustn't  occur  again.  .  .  . 
Seems  to  me  thy  lodger  has  taken  in  a 
lodger." 

The  hospitality  was  amply  repaid. 
Never  at  No.  6,  Catherine  Court  was 
better  bargain  driven.  The  latest  con- 
vert to  peace  principles  might  strike 
fastidious  members  of  the  religious  so- 
ciety which  had  admitted  him  as  a 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning  (with 
some  of  its  soot  adherent),  and  in 
truth  bore  himself  more  like  a  weath- 
er-hardened Peter  than  a  saint  of 
Gtesar's  household;  but,  as  Phanuel 
Hlpplsley  presentiy  discovered,  'twas 
impossible  'to  put  him  out  of  his  place 
,  aboard-ship.  As  master  stevedore,  rig- 
ger, storekeeper,  and  ship's  husband  at 
large,  the  man  was  invaluable.  In 
Bugsby's  Reach  lay  the  firm's  latest 
purchase,  a  fine  ••snow"  of  three  hun- 
dred tons,  which  Hlpplsley  had  deter- 
mined to  convert  to  a  brig.  The 
oversight  of  the  work  was  commit- 
ted to  Furley,  also  the  stowage  of 
cargo. 

Now  It  bad  been  upon  the  night  of 
Susan's  unfortunate  marriage  that 
Furley,  exactly  at  thd  end  of  his  re- 
sources, was  chance  (?)  met.  recog- 
nized, questioned  out  of  his  secret  in- 
digence, taken  home  and  entertained 
by  Jasper  Tutty. 

And  it  was  three  weeks  later  that 
the  ex-gunner,  in  charge  of  the  Mtary 
of  Tarmouth,  aforesaid,  whilst  receiv- 
ing freight,  had  light  vouchsafed  him 
upon  the  marriage;  a  matter  which 
still  troubled  his  conscience.  A  sea- 
chest  came  over  the  ship's  side  bear- 
ing an  inscription  In  paint  that  had 
not  had  time  to  harden. 

MAJOR  C.  BOYLB, 
H.M.  Habdbnbsba^b  Rbot.  Foot, 

GiBBALTAB 

The  thing  had  hardly  reached  the 
deck  before  It  was  reclaimed  by  a  red 
faced  and  imperative  gentleman  with 
a  noticeable  Irish  accent  in  a  dinghy 
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hailing  from  the  transport  Mary  of 
Shcreham,  five  lower  on  the  tier,  a  gen- 
tleman who  abused  the  wherryman  for 
delivering  his  kit  to  the  wrong  address, 
and  who  professed  himself  its  owner, 
the  Major  Boyle  of  the  inscription. 
No  consignment*note  had  come  with 
the  chest,  nor  had  any  receipt  been 
given  for  it.  "  'Tis  not  on  my  mani- 
fest, ye  can  have  it  'Tis  Just  a  mis- 
take, and  I'd  have  ye  to  stop  your 
swearing,"  had  been  Furley's  word  as 
the  chest  went  overside  again,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  claimant  had  de- 
parted with  his  property,  leaving  the 
blundering:  wherryman  unpaid,  save 
with  ill  words  and  an  offer  of  worse* 
that  the  Quaker  remembered  the  bride- 
groom into  whose  hands  he  had  given 
a  shrinking  girl  three  weeks  before;  a 
deed  of  which  he  had  repented  ever 
since. 

Farley  thought  slowly,  and  at  the 
time  had  his  hands  full:  there  were 
stevedores  below  and  a  lighter  along- 
side wirth  XX  from  Thrale's  Brewery 
destined  to  appease  the  thirsts  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers  at  Gibraltar:  duty  tied  him 
to  his  post,  but,  whilst  denied  instant 
action,  he  thought  the  more.  Cornelius 
Tighe,  Major,  was  the  name  of  the 
bridegroom  upon  the  lines  in  his 
pocket-book,  yet  here  was  the  same 
man  passing  himself  off  as  Major  C. 
Boyle,  and  bound  for  Gibraltar.  What 
bad  become  of  the  lady? 

By  the  time  that  lighter  was  empty, 
a  strong  suspicion  glowed  in  the 
Quaker's  honest  bosom,  a  surmise 
which  pricked  him  to  inquire,  and  if 
need  be  to  act  ("I  were  on-faithful, 
that  time,  'tis  sartainly  my  job").  But 
that  contrary  luck,  or  fate,  or  overrul- 
ing, which  thwarts  and  entangles  and 
guides  human  purpose,  intervened. 
Whilst  the  Mary  of  Yarmouth  was  tak- 
ing in  cargo,  her  ail-but  namesake  the 
Mary  of  Shorehatn  bad  battened  down 
the  Inst  of  her  hatches,  set  her  head- 
sails,    cast    loose    from    her    mooring- 


buoy,  and  was  gone  down  the  river 
with  the  tide. 

Furley  watched  her  departure  with 
some  not  unnatural  chagrin. 
"'Tls  the  will  o*  Providence,  seem* 

inly,  but "    He  spat  overside,  and 

that  very  night  the  good  fellow  came 
upon  the  deserted  bride  in  that  Minor- 
ies  cook-shop,  yes,  upon  the  veritable 
Susan  Agatha  Travis  of  the  lines. 

The  girl's  exhaustion,  her  physical 
and  mental  distress,  warned  her  pre- 
server against  telling  her  what  he  had 
seen  that  afternoon.  She  could  not 
have  borne  the  news;  it  would  keep; 
had  he  not  the  name  by  which  the  man 
.  was  now  passing,  his  destination,  and 
the  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  safe  in  his 
pocket-book? 

And  thus,  having  dealt  with  arrears 
and  cleared  up  to  the  point,  we  get 
back  to  Mr.  Phanuel  Hippisley,  still 
with  his  feet  upon  the  demijohn  and 
his  finger  upon  the  hand-bell,  the  Book 
open  before  him,  his  epectacles  across 
his  nose,  and  his  eye  upon  the  door, 
listening  to  the  feet  of  his  household 
upon  the  stair. 

Now  Mr.  Hippisley,  although  elderly, 
retained  his  faculties;  his  ear  was  par- 
ticularly delicate,  and  from  long  prac- 
tice was  versed  in  the  wonted  sounds 
of  his  small  household.  To  the  foot- 
falls of  his  ancient  housemates  he  was 
well  accustomed,  to  those  of  the  Addi- 
tion he  was  by  way  of  growing  fa- 
miliar, and  it  seemed  to  him  that  on 
this  morning  the  family  made  more 
noise  than  usual  in  coming  down- 
stairs to  its  exercises. 

The  door  was  decorously  rapped, 
and  opened,  and  into  the  dim-lit  room 
came  Jasper  and  Jemima  according  to 
the  usage  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, an  unobtrusive  middle-class 
couple.  Close  behind  them  came  the 
Addition,  that  four-square  mass  of* 
seafaring  manhood  whom  we  have  met 
in  other  surroundings,  but  in  none 
more  to  his  liking.      He  was  bearing  a 
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gtoc^  In  hand,  a  novelty  in  procedure 
which  his  master  and  host  ohserved 
with  Burpriaei  for  there  were  already 
three  vacant  chatars  in  the  room.  Then 
Phannel  Hippisley,  his  finger  upon  the 
open  page,  straightened  his  back  with 
a  slight  start,  for  a  fourth  person  was 
framed  by  the  dark  door-way,  a 
woman,  for  she  came  forward  softly, 
gently,  and  with  hesitation,  a  girl, 
young,  beautiful  and  sad. 

Mr.  Phanuel  Hippisley  took  a  long 
slow  breath,  regarding  the  apparition 
oyer  the  tops  of  his  glasses  with  some- 
thing approaching  aversion.  Worse 
(if  there  be  degrees  in  incomplete  spir- 
itual declension),  he  almost  broke  his 
own  rule  of  never  addressing  his 
household  before  the  Family  exercise. 
So,  giving  a'  touch  to  the  spectacles 
with  the  hand  that  was  not  engaged 
in  marking  the  verse,  and  with  a 
slight  movement  of  the  nostril  and  up- 
per lip,  by  way  of  perfecting  the  sit, 
the  good  man  addressed  himself  to  the 
passage  for  the  day,  droning  steadily 
through  the  chapter  in  an  unemotional 
nasal  staccato  reserved  for  these  oc- 
casions, and  accenting  the  final  sylla- 
bles of  blessdd  and  cursdd,  eyes  and 
lips  charged  with  the  work  in  hand, 
mere  automata,  his  mind  the  while  at 
work  upon  this  fresh  encroachment. 
(It  was  carrying  things  too  far  .  .  . 
he  must  make  a  stand.  .  .  .  Je- 
mima was  getting  above  herself  .  .  . 
give  her  an  inch.)  The  voice  of  the 
reader,  unheard  by  himself,  who  was 
elsewhere  arranging  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign, rose  and  fell  in  sing-song  ca- 
dences derived  from  early  recollections 
of  similar  occasions  sixty  years  before, 
when  his  father's  father,  a  relic  of  the 
times  of  martyrdom,  who  had  testified 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  suffered  for 
it  in  Newgate,  divided  the  scripture  in 
his  son's  household.  The  chapter, 
taken  in  rotation,  not  by  choice,  was 
Matt  XXV.,  a  chapter  of  forty-six 
verses,  known  to  the  reader  by  heart. 


who  could  have  repeated  it  blindfold, 
and  which,  from  extreme  familiarity, 
had  long  ceased  to  connote  definite 
ideas.  Now  and  again,  despite  his 
preoccupation,  a  word  or  a  verse 
pricked  through  and  touched  him  with 
a  novel  sense  of  congruity. 

*' — the  lord  of  those  servants  eometh, 
and  reekoneth  idth  them,** 

Might  there  or  might  there  not  have 
been  detected  the  faintest  hint  of  sub- 
dued complacency  in  the  reader's 
voice?  It  was  gone  in  a  moment;  he 
proceeded  without  haste  or  rest  "I7ii- 
profitable  servant"  came  a  little  later, 
and  appositely.  But  the  words  of  the 
Book  have  a  way  of  getting  through 
even  the  indurated  callosities  of  an  ^• 
derly  formalist  wrapped  in  the  self- 
complacent  virtue  of  an  honestly 
spent  life.  The  chapter  in  hand  con- 
cludes, as  we  know,  with  a  tremen- 
dous forecast  of  the  Last  Assize,  the 
ultimate  weighing  and  separation  of 
the  doers  from  the  talkers,  and  a  sum- 
mons to  every  child  of  woman  to  re- 
member Others  and  to  forget  self,  un- 
der which  even  a  Shaftesbury  and  a 
Howard  must  shiver. 

'^Depart  from  me,  ye  ewrsH"  (ye 
cursM!  can  this  be  the  voice  of  the 
veritable  Christ?)  For  I  wis  an  hum- 
gored  and  ye  gave  Me  no  meat:  I  toas 
thirsty  and  ye  gave  Me  no  drink:  I  was  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  Me  not  in;  naked 
and  ye  elothled  Me  not,  siek  and  in  prison 
and  ye  visited  Me  not.  .  .  ."  The 
voice  went  on  delivering  the  despair- 
ing appeal  of  the  fat,  and  the  com- 
fortable, and  the  careless,  stuffed  ear 
and  averted  eye,  too  late  aroused — ^and 
hesitated  for  some  fraction  of  a  heart- 
beat over  the  sentence. 

^'Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  the 
least  of  these,  ye  did  U  not  to  Mer 

The  reiader  stopped.  His  eyes 
closed.  The  morning  exercises  of  that 
household  were  customarily  concluded 
by  thirty-five  or  forty  seconds  of  a  si- 
lence so  absolute  as  to  suggest  that  the 
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IxMlily  functions  of  the  participants  In 
the  rite  were  temporarily  suspended, 
and  that  not  merely  muscular  action, 
but  respiration  and  circulation  were  in 
abeyance.  When,  as  one  awakening 
from  a  trance,  Phanuel  Hippisley  re- 
moved his  feet  from  his  hot-water  bot- 
tle, raised  his  eyebrows  and  closed  the 
Book,  the  secular  business  of  the  day 
was  understood  to  have  begun,  busi- 
ness for  which  these  moments  of  in- 
trospection were  the  necessary  prep- 
arations It  was  then  that  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  things  Jasper  Tutty 
would  have  descended  to  his  ledgers, 
leaving  his  Jemima  to  confer  with  her 
master  as  to  the  dinner  and  the  af- 
fairs of  her  province. 

But  on  this  particular  morning  the 
signal  of  dismissal  was  delayed,  and 
when  it  came,  was  incomplete  and  in- 
definite. Friend  Hippisley  opened  his 
eyes  but  did  not  close  the  Bible,  nor 
did  he  give  the  customary  scrape  with 
his  feet  "If  the  trumpet  give  an  un- 
certain sound,  who  shall  prepare  him- 
self for  the  battle?*'  Not  Jasper,  nor 
Jemima;  they,  good  souls,  whilst  rec- 
ognizing the  necessity  for  an  explan- 
ation, were  for  postponing  it  as  long  as 
might  be  possible.  Nor  Phanuel  Hip- 
pisley, who,  for  all  his  Irritation,  was 
as  unwarllke  a  person  as  yon  shall 
meet  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  fluttered 
beside  by  the  physical  proximity  of  a 
comely  and  modest  young  woman — 
such  a  proximity  as  had  not  befallen 
him  for  many  a  year — and — and,  I  re- 
peat, a  new  and  disquieting  sense  of  the 
significance  of  certain  verses  of  Holy 
Writ  Hence,  whilst  the  three  elders 
were  waiting  upon  one  another,  Furley 
leapt  into  the  breach.  Clearing  his 
throat  sonorously  and  placing  one 
great  hand  upon  the  table-cloth,  he 
drew  Susan  forward  with  the  other, 
using  a  singular  and  paternal  gentle- 
ness. "Phanuel  Hippisley,  sir/'  he  be- 
gan, "this  here  be  a  young  female, 
Susan — Agathy— Tighe,  by  name,  as  I 


warnts  thee  to  sorter  run  thy  eye 
oover  afore  I  speak  to  thee  about  her. 
Susan,  ma'am,  this  •hez;^  be  Friend 
Hipp'sley,  as  thee've  heerd  tell  on; 
and,  now,  if  thee  dawn*t  mind  steppin* 
on  deck — ^upstairs,  I  mean,  we'll  talk 
thee  oover  a  bit" 

The  girl  thus  drawn  to  the  front 
timidly  raised  her  beautiful  eyes,  and 
met  those  of  the  gray<faced  elder, 
a-ehine  in  the  candle-light,  surprioed, 
steady,  and  critical. 

"He  looks  good,"  thought  she. 

"She  looks  good,"  thought  he,  and 
watched  her  curtesy  and  pass  from  the 
room  ungreeted,  modest  and  silent 

"And  who,  may  I  ask — is  thl8--er — 
person? — ^and — "  began  the  good  man, 
hesitatingly  at  first  but  with  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  came  courage 
to  protest  against  the  intrusion;  and 
had  he  been  permitted  to  finish  hia 
first  sentence,  it  is  possible  that  his  per- 
turbed indecision  might  have  crystal- 
lised into  speech  of  a  hardness  surpris- 
ing even  to  himself,  and  out-mnning 
first  intention,  but  which  once  uttered, 
his  strength  of  will  would  scarcely  have 
permitted  him  to  recede  from.  More- 
over, crystals  have  sometimes  a  cut- 
ting edge. 

But  Furley  bore  him  down:  Furley, 
leaning  half  across  the  little  table; 
Furley  of  the  vibrant  voice,  deep-set 
eye,  and  gnarly  hand,  was  speaking, 
was  plunged  into  his  recital  up  to  the 
neck.  There  was  no  stopping  him; 
the  man's  personality  carried  every- 
thing before  him.  Nor  did  Hippisley 
stand  upon  his  dignity  or  his  rights 
as  men  of  temper  do,  but  conceded  and 
listened,  and  was  presently  drawn  in 
and  interested  in  that  gruff,  rumbling, 
headlong  story. 

"And,  as  her  husband— if  so  be  'tis  a 
marriage — '*  the  lines  lay  between 
them  upon  the  table,  "and,  as  the  raws- 
kle  hev  bin  and  gone  and  glv'  her  the 
slip  and  shipped  for  Gibraltar,  and.  as 
by  the  finger  o'  Providence,   I  were 
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lowed  to  see  him  start,  yes,  and  be     yery  sad"  (an  indefinite  stroke  aimed 
talLing  in  cargo  for  tbe  same  dadical     at  large),  "and  tberes  the  back  attic, 


port,  I  sez,  ses  I,  'Shell  be  arter  fol- 
lerin'  of  her  man,  Bure-lv,  so  I  laid  it 
afore  the  Lord  larst  night,  and  He 
Sims  willin'  for  me  to  give  her  a  berth 
out  in  the  Marv — ^I  paying  what's  fair, 
for  'tis  no  consam  o'  thine,  Friend 
Phanuel,  coming  as  It  did  all  along  o' 
my  takin'  a  course  oyer  the  edge  o* 
my  chart,  and  not  seeking  guidance 
ontiU  tbe  mischief  was  done." 

"Most  extraordinary  story  that  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life!"  gasped  Hippis- 
ley,  coming  to  the  surface  as  from  a 
long  immersion,  feebly  combative  and 
seeking  support  where  he  could  get  it. 
"Jfotl  extraordinary,  and  I  must  add, 
moat  inconvenient.  And,  I  did  say, 
Jemima,  that  it  was  not  to  occur 
again:  tlioa  remembers?  Yes,  where 
is  this  sort  of  thing  to  stop?  Where 
can  we  put  her?'*  weakening.  '*Am  I 
to  be  crowded  out  of  house  and  home? 
If  I  pass  over  this,  whom  will  you  be 
springing  upon  me  next?  Here  is  thy 
lodger's  lodger  brings  home  a  lodger!" 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  housekeeper 
came  into  it    "I  know — I  see — and  it's 


as  thou  never  puts  foot  into  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  next,  and  the  poor 
young  thing,  where  was  she  to  go? 
and,  oh,  Phanuel  Hippisley,  she  is  a 
dear! — a  doarr  the  faded  old  eyes 
winking  and  filling  behind  dimmed 
glasses,  *and  the  wrinkled  old  nose  go- 
ing like  a  rabbit's.  "And,  after  all, 
there  must  be  some  meaning  in  scrip- 
ture— as  to  taking  in  strangers, 
now " 

But  here  the  pent  wrath  of  Master 
Furley  broke  dam.  'Took  her  in! 
Tha's  Jest  what  he  did.  But  if  I'd  a 
knowd  in  time  what  the  (by-our^lady) 
rawskle  was  up  tew,  I'd  a  broke  his 
(condemned)  neck  for  'm  and  took  the 
consekences."  . 

"Tut,  tut,  Thomas;  thou  forgets  thy- 
self, and  thy  Christian  profession; 
thou  art  One  of  Us,  mind,"  was  Hip- 
pisley's  mild  rebuke.    * 

The  mariner  plucked  his  wig  from 
his  head,  tweaked  a  curl  from  the  caul, 
strode  to  the  hearth,  and  laid  his  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  upon  the  red  coals 
without  a  word. 


(7*0  be  oontimiwL) 
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SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER. 


No  clear  understanding  of  Canada's 
recent  history  and  presrat  attitude 
upon  Empire  problems  is  possible  with- 
out a  just  appreciation  of  the  Canadian 
Premier's  character  and  political  rec- 
ord. Cei'tnin  facts  stand  out  promi- 
nently in  this  respect  and  may  be 
briefly  summarized.  That  Sir  ^VUfrid 
Laurier  has  possessed  throughout  his 
public  life  a  rare  grace  of  bearing,  a 
dignltv  of  manner,  a  certain  personal 
magnetism  which  goes  far  in  politics, 
can  be  stated  without  discussion.  That 
these  qualities  have  helped  to  develop 
and  maintain  the  influence  which  his 
racs^  and  religion,  and  personality*  orig- 


inally impressed  upon  French-Canadian 
and  Catholic  opinion  may  be  asserted 
without  qualification.  That  his  ora- 
torical faculty  and  gradually  developed 
powers  of  skilled  debate  and  adroit 
speech  have  helped  greatly  to  enhance 
his  personal  popularity  in  Canada,  His 
increasing  influence  in  Parliament,  his 
pr€8iiff€  and  standing  in  Great  Britain, 
may  be  stated  in  tbi)  strongest  terms. 
That  his  political  speeches  during 
many  years  past  have  eloquently  ex- 
pressed tbe  twin  Ideals  of  racial  and 
religious  harmony  within  Canada,  and 
of  Canada  itself  as  a  National  unit, 
may  be  added  without  any  qnaliflcation 
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beyond  the  inevitable  one  of  party  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  accompanying  polit- 
ical policy.  That  be  has  been  greatly 
Influenced  by  British  Liberalism  in  his 
views  of  fiscal  questions,  of  military 
issues  and  Bmpire  defence,  of  consti- 
tutional history  and  its  Colonial  devel* 
opmentB,  is  clear  from  the  course 
of  his  known  study  and  his  public 
utterances  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years. 

For  purposes  of  public  consideration 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  career  falls  nat- 
urally into  three  divisions—a  i)eriod  of 
Provincial  or  Quebec  issues,  a  term  of 
Opposition  leadership  dealing  with  fis- 
cal questions,  and*  the  past  twelve 
years  of  Premiership  and  power.  The 
first  division  represents  a  time  of  strug- 
gle amidst  many  Provincial  complica- 
tions of  a  racial,  religious  and  local 
character.  The  future  Premier  entereo 
politics  in  1871  as  a  number  of  the 
Quebec  Legislature;  in  1874  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
his  native  Province;  in  1877  for  a  brief 
few  months  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  Government  at  Ottawa  which 
the  Protectionist  wave  of  the  succeeu- 
ing  year  threw  out  of  office.  During 
these  years,  and  up  to  1887,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  with  one  brief,  excep- 
tion, was  Conservative  in  its  local  pol- 
itics and  Government  and,  the  greaier 
part  of  the  time.  Conservative  in  its 
representation  at  Ottawa.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  then  very  power- 
ful in  its  public  life  and  Liberalism 
was  under  suspicion  as  being  too  rad- 
ical in  policy  and  as  opposed  to  clerical 
influence  in  politics.  Outside  of  Que- 
bec the  public  was  prone  to  regard,  or 
was  often  taught  to  regard,  the  Liber- 
alism of  that  Province  as  instinct  with 
parochialism  and  racialism  and,  occa- 
sionally, as  anti-Canadian  in  character. 
Many  of  its  brilliant  lights,  its  clever 
writers,  its  more  youthful  leaders  did, 
undoubtedly,  show  from  time  to  time 
republican    tendencies    or   proclivities 


of  an   anti-Church  and    ultra-B*rench 
nature 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
entered  the  Quebec  Legislature.  He 
possessed  at  that  time  a  rising  reputa- 
tion as  a  speaker,  a  youthful  record  as 
a  clever  journalist  and  lawyer,  a  per- 
sonal devotion  to  the  study  of  British 
Liberalism  in  an  abstract  sense  and  of 
the  English  language  in  a  practical 
one,  a  tendency  to  disagree  vdth  polit- 
ical environments  which  rather  dis- 
trusted Confederation  and  feared  the 
influence  of  Union  upon  French  Cana- 
da's religious  faith  and  social  fabric. 
His  most  important  speech  in  the  years 
immediately  following  was  a  lecture  on 
political  Liberalism  delivered  in  Que- 
bec on  June  26,  1877,  which  essayed  to 
describe  what  that  principle  meant  to 
his  Province  and  to  himself  as  one  of  its 
newer  leaders.  He  described  the  work 
of  local  Liberalism  as  being  a  rallying 
of  the  friends  of  liberty — those  who  be- 
fore or  since  the  Rebellion  of  1837  had 
stood  for  responsible  government;  as 
being  an  education  of  the  people  in  the 
idea  that  this  school  of  thought  was 
not  a  new  form  of  error  or  a  heresy 
opposed  to  the  well-'being  of  the  State 
and  the  Church; as  vigorous  antagonism 
to  the  idea  that  a  Catholic  could  not  be 
a  Liberal.  He  did  not  desire  to  advocate 
liberty  as  understood  amidst  the  op- 
pressions of  Continental  Europe,  but  as 
practised  in  England— the  classic  home 
of  freedom.  He  praised  the  principles 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy  as  op- 
posed to  republicanism  and  described 
the  English  as  masters  in  the  art  ot 
government  "What  is  grander,"  be 
asked,  "than  the  history  of  the  great 
English  Liberal  party  during  the  pres- 
ent century?"  He  repudiated  the  rev- 
olutionism of  European  France  and  the 
extreme  radicalism  of  early  elements 
in  his  own  Provincial  party;  and  en- 
deavored to  bring  Quebec  Liberalism 
into  harmony  with  a  reasonable  influ- 
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eaoe  of  the  Church  in  pabUc  affaira 
which  he  explained,  however,  as  quite 
distinct  from  ecclesiastical  dictation. 

The  sncdeeding  ten  yeaiB  was  a  con- 
stnictive  period  in  the  necessarily 
slow  growth  of  a  French-Oanadlan 
leader  toward  Federal  prominence.  It 
was  one  in  which  he  strove  at  times 
to  educate  his  local  party  into  fuller 
responsibilities  and  broader  senti- 
ments; when,  at  other  times,  he  fell 
into  a  rut  of  parochialism  caused  by 
the  close  relations  of  Provincial  and 
Federal  party  machinery,  party  inter- 
ests, party  feelings  and  personal  ties 
in  a  French-Oanadian  and  self-con- 
tained environment  He  became,  it  is 
true,  leader  of  the  Federal  Liberals 
in  1887  but  it  was  some  years  after- 
wards before  he  escaped  from  this 
close  combination  of  interests  and  it 
was  during  those  years  that  the  Mer- 
cler  r^tne  and  the  Riel  question  came 
to  the  stormy  surface  of  affairs  and 
created  conditions  which  many  in  Eng- 
lish-Canada still  remember  with  feel- 
ings, in  most  cases,  of  quite  compre- 
hensible prejudice  or  honest  antago- 
nism. 

It  is  difllcult  to  summarize  these 
later  issues  in  a  few  words.  The  rise  of 
a  remarkable  personality  such  as  Ho- 
norfi  Mercier--eloquent  and  impulsive, 
expansive  in  temperament  and  extrav- 
agant in  policy  and  utterance,  full  of 
racial  pride  and  prejudice;  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Liberal  party  and  ulti- 
mately leadership  of  its  Provincial 
ranks  with  the  personal  triumph  of  the 
Premiership  in  1887;  his  mastery  of  the 
local  Liberal  organization  with  views 
which  he  labelled  "Nationalism,'' 
and  which  were,  in  part,  opposed  to 
some  of  the  principles  of  Liberalism  as 
expounded  by  Mr.  Laurier  up  to  that 
time  and  afterwards  in  Federal  mat- 
ters; combined  with  political  develop- 
ments at  Ottawa  to  create  a  most  com- 
plex condition  of  affairs.  In  188S,  it 
must  be  explained,  the  North-West  Re- 


bellion had  occurred  and  been  sup- 
pressed; afterwards  came  the  punish- 
ment and  death  of  its  instigator  ana 
leader,  Louis  Riel.  Half  fYench  in  his 
birth,  and  almost  wholly  so  in  his  char* 
acteristics,  Riel  appealed  in  personality 
and  argument  to  the  feelings  of  Frencn 
half-bred  settlers  in  Western  Canada, 
and  was  readily  made  by  political  con- 
ditions to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  ot 
the  French-Canadians  of  Quebec.  A 
powerful  agitation  arose  in  that  Prov^. 
ince  to  avert  the  execution  of  the  reoei 
on  the  ground  that  the  revolt  was 
caused  by  Federal  neglect  of  the  just 
demands  of  the  MeHs,  or  French  half- 
breeds,  of  the  West;  that  Riel  was 
therefore  justified  in  leading  in  a  strug- 
gle for  popular  rights;  that,  in  any  case, 
he  was  insane,  and  was  being  made  a 
scapegoat  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  a  sacrifice  to  placate  the  Orange- 
men of  Ontario,  who  were  frequently 
described  in  the  Quebec  press  as  de- 
manding his  blood  because  he  was  oi 
French  extraction  and  a  Catholic  in 
religion. 

Upon  this  issue,  in  the  main,  Mercler 
won  his  election,  backed  up,  in  an  en- 
thusiastic and  rhetorical  campaign,  oy 
Mr.  I>aurier.  Protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  French  race,  and  revenge 
upon  those  who  had  executed  a  patri- 
otic representative  of  its  rights  and  lib- 
erties in  the  far  West,  fbrmed  the  basis 
of  the  "Nationalism"  which  was  thus 
Incorporated  into  the  local  Liberalism 
of  the  moment.  A  great  mass  meeting 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Montreal,  de- 
clared by  a  resolution  (November  20, 
1885),  which  Mr.  Laurier  seconded, 
that  the  Government  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  in  letting  the  verdict  of  the 
Courts  take  its  course  In  this  connec- 
tion had  "committed  an  act  of  inhu- 
manity and  cruelty  unworthy  of  a  civi- 
lized nation.**  Whatever  the  merits  of 
this  political  issue;  whether  Riel  was 
a  blood-stained  rebel  in  1885,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  record  in  1800-70,  or  a 
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patriot  flgbting  for  liberty;  whether 
the  Ottawa  Govemmeut  was  iicting  us 
a  tyrant  or  preserving  law  and  order 
in  distant  regions  and  euforclug  the 
verdict  of  the  Courts  and  of  Justice  In 
general;  whether  Mercier  and  liourier 
represented  race  prejudices  or  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  liberty;  the  fact  remains  that 
this  question  put  Mercier  into  i>ower  at 
Quebec,  helped  Mr.  Laurier  to  Impress 
himself  upon  the  feelings  and  affec- 
tions of  his  local  compatriots,  and  gave 
the  latter  his  first  real  innings  against 
Sir  J.  A.  Chapleau — ^then  a  Minister  at 
Ottawa  and  the  only  rival  he  has  had 
in  oratorical  power  and  personal 
strength  amongst  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive Province. 

During  his  four  years  Administration 
Mr.  Mercier  spent  money  lavishly  ana 
increased  the  Provincial  Debt  by  many 
millions;  permitted  the  growth  of  a 
pronounced  and  proven  corruption  in 
public  affairs;  presented  in  himself  one 
of  the  mopt  picturesque  figures  of  per- 
sonal and  political  prodigality  which 
Colonial  politics  has  ever  produced;  de- 
clared over  and  over  again  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Canada,  complete  sep- 
aration from  the  Empire,  and  a  sort  ot 
compact  isolation  for  his  own  Province. 
In  December,  1891,  the  end  came  and 
the  Mercier  Government  was  dismissed 
from  office,  for  alleged  corruption  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  A.  R.  Augers  who, 
be  it  said,  had  been  a  strong  Conserva- 
tive prior  to  his  appointment  How 
far  Mr.  Laurier  went  in  his  sympathies 
and  connection  with  these  develop- 
ments is  one  of  the  puzzles  of  Cana- 
dian politics.  That  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  men  were  personally  in- 
timate; that  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Party  funds  and  organizations  were 
closely  connected;  that  Mr.  Laurier  had 
helped  to  place  Mercier  in  power  and 
that  the  latter  fought  for  Laurier  in 
his  Federal  campaigns;  that  in  the  1891 
elections  the  Provincial  Premier  vigor- 
ously aided  his  Federal  leader  and  af- 


terwards freely  boasted  of  the  result 
of  his  labors;  that,  in  1892  when  Mer- 
cier, after  his  dismissal  from  offlee^ 
was  fighting  vainly  for  a  'return  to 
power,  Mr.  Laurier  endorsed  his  ap- 
peal, and  asked  the  pec^le  to  ^'vindicate 
their  constitutional  privileges**  by  re- 
pudiating the  Governor's  dismissal  ot 
his  Ministry;  all  these  things  were 
facts  and  well-known  ones.  They  are 
Important  here  as  explaining  Ontario 
prejudices  against  Sir  Wilfrid  Launer 
in  later  years;  they  do  not  necessarily 
charge  him  with  personal  control  of 
the  Provincial  policy  of  that  period; 
they  do  serve,  however,  to  Indicate  the 
extzeme  difficulties  of  his  position  ana 
the  responsibility  he  was  made  to  bear 
in  the  rest  of  Canada  for  the  blackly 
painted  misdeeds  of  the  Mercier  Gov- 
ernment; tley  are  part  of  the  history 
of  a  period  when  Laurier  was  slowly 
being  drawn  away  from  Provincial  is- 
sues but  had  not  yet  left  them  behind 
him. 

In  or  about  the  year  of  Mr.  Laurier's 
elevation  to  the  Federal  leadership  of 
his  party  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  second  important  develop- 
ment of  his  public  life  and  with  a  ques- 
tion which  was  gradually  to  detach  him 
from  purely  Provincial  controversies, 
and  take  him  into  a  field  of  Imperial 
and  international  significance.  It  waa 
a  time  of  Canadian  d^resslon,  of  slacx- 
ness  in  trade  and  low  prices  for  farm 
products,  of  high  and  higher  American 
duties,  of  prosperity  on  the  United 
States  side  of  the  boundary-line  and  ot 
the  reverse  In  Canada.  It  was  in  1887 
that  Erastus  Wiman,  energetic, 
wealthy,  ambitious,  In  control  of  one 
of  the  great  telegraph  systems  of  Can- 
ada and  himself  n  Canadian,  though 
resident  In  New  York,  commenced  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  closer  trade  re- 
lations between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  proposed  eliiiiinntion 
of  all  tariff  obstacles  at  the  border-line. 
With  him  In  active  advocacy  of  thia 
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many-named  and  yarioasly  defined  pol- 
icy of  Commercial  Union,  Unfestricted 
Re(*iprocity  or  Continental  Free  Traae, 
were  very  soon  found  Dr.  Ooldwln 
Smith,  Valancey  B.  B'uller,  a  former 
Gonaervatiye  leader  of  agricultural  in- 
terests, J.  W.  liongley.  Liberal  Attor- 
ney*General  of  Nova  Scotia,  Sir  R.  J. 
CiirtwriKbt,  a  veteran  Liberal  leader, 
and  others.  The  movement  became, 
also,  a  campaign  against  Sir  John  Mac- 
doiiald's  Government,  and  at  a  time 
which  was  politically  opportune.  The 
Protective  policy  of  the  Conservatives 
was  to  some  extent  under  a  cloud,  and 
esiiecially  so  amongst  the  farmers; 
times  were  bad  and  promised  to  oe 
worse;  the  Jesuits  Estate  question  in 
Quebec  and  the  Equal  Rights  move- 
ment in  Ontario  had  helped  to  distract 
the  ix)Iitlciau8,  to  raise  race  and  reli- 
gious issues  and  to  embamiss  the  Fed- 
eral autliorities;  the  British  market  had 
not  yet  been  properly  developed,  and 
trade  with  Greet  Britain  was  at  its 
lowest  iM)int;  while  the  neighbormg 
market  of  sixty  millions  of  people,  the 
commercial  and  financial  attractions  or 
'the  continent  to  which  we  belong" 
showed  rare  possibilities  of  party 
promise. 

UudiT  these  circumstances,  what  of 
Mr.  Laurier?  He  did  not  at  first  lead  the 
movement,  but  he  very  soon  acceptea 
it  He  declared  a  policy  of  Reciprocity 
in  manufactures  and  niitural  products 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  l>e  possible,  beneficial,  and  natural; 
he  deniod  that  it  would  necessarily  in- 
volve the  ad<^tlon  of  a  seacoast  tanft 
against  Great  Britain,  similar  to  the 
lofty  heights  of  the  American  system. 
Continental  Free  Trade,  or  an  approacn 
to  it  was.  in  his  speeches  of  this  time, 
a  great  ideal,  a  following  up  of  Eng- 
land's own  example,  and,  if  beneficial 
to  Canada,  it  could  not  but  l>e  good  for 
the  Empire.  He  scouted  the  Idea  of 
Canadian  loyalty  being  involved,  de- 
clared that  allegiance  was  not  a  matter 


of  trade  or  tariffs,  proclaimed  himselt 
a  French-Canadian  who  loved  British 
institutions,  earnestly  urged  the  need 
of  tlie  farmers  for  a  wider  market,  de- 
nounced Protection  as  a  national  curse, 
pressed  home  to  the  consumer  the  in- 
Jury  done  by  manufacturing  monopo- 
lies and  alleged  industrial  control  of 
the  tariff.  If  it  were  to  be  an  issue 
between  the  farmers  and  the  manufac- 
turers, he  would  stand  by  the  former. 
In  his  Manifesto  to  the  people  during 
the  ensuing  elections  of  1801,  he  said: 

The  charge  that  Unrestricted  Reci- 
procity vrill  involve  discrimlnati<m 
against  England  cannot  have  much 
weight  In  the  mouths  of  men  whose 
policy  is  Protection,  whose  object  is  to 
destroy  British  trade  to  that  extent  It 
is  well,  however,  to  meet  this  charge 
squarely  and  earnestly.  It  cannot  be 
expected,  it  is  folly  to  expect,  that  the 
interests  of  a  Colony  shall  always  be 
identical  with  the  interests  of  tlie 
Motherland.  The  day  must  come 
when,  from  no  other  cause  than  the 
development  of  national  life  in  the  Col- 
ony, there  must  be  a  clashing  of  inter- 
ests with  the  Motherland  and,  in  any 
such  case,  much  as  I  would  regret  the 
necessity,  I  would  stand  by  my  native 
land.  Moreover,  the  assertion  that  Un- 
restricted Reciprocity  means  discrim- 
ination against  England  involves  the 
proposition  that  the  Canadian  Tariff 
would  have  to  be  assimilated  to  the 
American  Tariff.  I  deny  that  proposi- 
tion. 

Following  tlie  result  of  this  most 
bitter  battle-^one  in  which  Sir  John 
Macdonald  finally  succeeded  by  virtue 
of  his  own  personality  and  by  convinc- 
ing a  mnjorlty  of  the  people  that  Unre- 
stricted Reciprocity  could  only  result 
iu  annexation  to  the  United  States- 
Mr.  laurier,  for  about  three  years,  en- 
tered upon  a  curious  and  passing  phase 
of  his  political  career.  To  say  that  he 
apparently  took  up  the  cast-off  gar- 
ments of  English  Radicalism,  or  of  the 
Manchester  school  of  thought,  and  as- 
sumed independence  to  be  the  manifest 
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destiny  of  Canada,  is  to  be  well  within 
the  mark.  At  Boston,  Mass.,  on  No- 
vember 17,  1891,  he  addressed  a 
French-Canadian  audience  In  words 
which  created  wide  discussion  In  the 
Dominion: 

Canada  Is  still  a  colony;. It  Is  the  des- 
tiny of  colonies  to  become  Indepen- 
dent nations.  The  tie  which  now  binds 
Canada  to  the  Motherland  Is  Canada's 
own  will,  and  It  Is  with  pride  that  I 
say  lt»  though  still  a  colony  yet  Canada 
is  free.  Of  course,  light  as  is  the  de- 
pendence, It  cannot  last  for  ever.  Even 
at  this  day  Canada  and  England  have 
Interests  totally  apart,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  In  the  very  nature  of 
things,  separation  will  take  place.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  April  7, 
1882,  he  intimated  that  Independence 
was  the  supreme  goal  of  Canadian  ef- 
fort, though  no  one  would  desire  sev- 
erance until  conditions  became  Incom- 
patible. Speaking  In  Toronto  a  little 
later,'  he  said:  "This  severance  will 
come  at  the  proper  time  as  the  ripened 
fruit  falls  from  the  parent  stem;  or, 
better  still,  as  a  young  man  grows  up 
and  leaves  the  home  of  his  father  to 
become  the  head  of  a  household  of  his 
own,  so,  gentlemen,  will  Canada  become 
a  nation.  She  will  not  part  from  Eng- 
land In  war  but  In  amity,  peace,  ana 
harmony." 

These  and  similar  utterances  un- 
doubtedly represented  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  a  party  which  had  been  ae- 
feated  for  the  fourth  time  In  succes- 
sion; which  resented  deeply  the  loyalty 
issue  thrust  Into  a  campaign  which 
they  had  conducted,  or  tried  to  con- 
duct, entirely  upon  a  fiscal  and  finan- 
cial basis;  which  recognized  defeat  as 
having  come  almost  entirely  from  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  appeal  to  British 
sentiment  and  from  Conservative  de- 
nunciation of  annexation  possibilities 
which  liiberals  absolutely  repudiated. 

t  Toronto  "Globe"  report,  November  27, 1891. 
s  Toronto  "Globe"  report,  Jannary  18, 188t. 


They  also  represented,  no  doubt,  an  un- 
der-current of  feeling  in  Mr.  LAuners 
own  mind.    Devoted  as  he  was  to  Brit- 
ish   Institutions    of    a    Parliamentary 
character,    and    to    British    poUUcal 
ideals,  he  had  been  bom  and  bred  amid 
surroundings  not  naturally  Imperialis- 
tic; his  political  assoclatioins  in  Quebec 
were  of  a  kind  which  then  looked  for- 
ward, though  in  a  very  vague  and  gen- 
eral way,  tx>  independence  as  natural 
and  inevitable;  he  had  never  visited 
Britain,  and,  like  the  majority  of  Cana- 
dians at  that  time,  did  not  fully  realize 
the  depth  of  British  sentiment  In  the 
community  at  large,  the  possibilities  of 
unity  in  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  or  the 
elements   of   prosperity  and  progress 
which  Canada  was  yet  to  develop  out 
of  an  Imperial  policy.      At  the  same 
time,  these  views  of  1887-98  were  not 
forgotten,  even  after  their  death  and 
burial,  and,  combined  with  the  Mercler 
embroglio,  they  form  the  basis  of  a 
certain  distrust  which  has  ever  since 
held  Ontario  back  fix>m  the  triumphant 
Liberal  column  of  Provincial  majori- 
ties at  Ottawa. 

For  a  couple  of  years  folk>wing  1888, 
and  the  Liberal  Convention  of  that 
year  which  again  endorsed  the  Unre- 
stricted Reciprocity  policy,  there  was  a 
lessening  of  agitation  in  that  respect, 
a  drawing  away  from  Free  Trade  lines 
of  argument,  a  restriction  in  the  vehe- 
ment denunciation  of  manufacturers 
and  fiscal  monopoly.  The  Manitoba 
School  Question  loomed  on  the  horizon 
of  Dominion  affairs  as  a  problem  in- 
volving all  the  bitterest  elements  of  re- 
ligious sti'lfe  and  racial  excitement, 
and  with  Liberal  possibilities  of  de- 
feating a  Government  already  weak- 
ened by  the  irreparable  loss  of  Bir  John 
Macdonald.  In  1890,  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment of  Manitoba  had  abolished  the 
separate  or  State-maintained  Catholic 
schools  of  that  Province,  and  appeals 
from  the  Catholic  minority  to  the 
Courts  and  the  Imperial  Privy  Coimcl, 
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finally  decided  the  leglBlation  to  be  cou- 
stitational  but '  had  intimated  that 
power  lay  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  restore  these  schools  if  and 
when  the  religious  minority  could 
prove  Itself,  under  the  terms  of  Con- 
federation, to  be  aggrieved  and  injured. 
The  rapidly-succeeding  Conservative 
Ministries  at  Ottawa  heard  an  appeal 
along  these  lines,  asked  the  Manitoba 
Government  to  restore  the  schools  and 
were  refused,  tried  a  committee  of  in- 
vestigation and  conciliation  which 
failed  to  effect  any  result,  passed  a 
Remedial  Order-in-Council  which  was 
disregarded,  presented  legislation  to  a 
dying  Parliament  which  proposed  to  en- 
force this  order  and  which,  through 
Liberal  oi^>oeition  and  the  efflux  ot 
time,  was  talked  out. 

Then  came  the  General  Elections  of 
1886,  the  defeat  of  Sir  Charles  Tup- 
per's  Government  and  Mr.  Laurier's 
accession  to  power  after  nine  years  of 
party  leadership.  It  is  impossible  to 
more  than  faintly  Indicate  the  min- 
gling of  boldness  and  strategy,  and  the 
clever  manipulation  of  antagonistic  ele- 
ments, which  marked  the  latter's  policy 
in  the  crisis  preceding  this  success.  A 
French-Canadian  and  a  Roman  Cath- 
.  olic,  he  had  opposed  legislation  re-es- 
tablishing an  educational  system  in 
Manitoba  which  most  of  his  followers 
and  friends  in  that  Province  and  his 
own  Province  earnestly  believed  in.  As 
a  political  leader  he  took  full  advan- 
tage of  the  Orange  and  extreme  Protes- 
tant revolt  which  was  going  on  against 
the  Government  in  Ontario'  and  else- 
where. He  everywhere  took  the  line 
of  opposing  the  coercion  of  a  Province 
by  the  Federal  power;  in  his  native 
Province  he  laid  stress  upon  his  con- 
tempt for  godless  schools,  protested 
vigorously  against  alleged  efforts  of  the 
Churoh  to  coerce  him  in  this  matter, 
and  described  conciliation  as  the  policy 
which  would  win  the  best  results. 
'Civil  liberty  and  religious  liberty,"  he 
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declared  at  Quebec  on  January  10, 
1898,  "are  sisters."  In  Ontario  he  also 
urged  conciliation  rather  than  coer- 
cion.' "I  would  approach  Mr.  Green- 
way,  the  Manitoba  Premier,  with  the 
sunny  ways  of  patriotism,  asking  him 
to  be  just  and  fair,  asking  him  to  be 
generous  to  the  minority,  in  order  that 
we  may  have. peace  amongst  all  the 
creeds  and  races  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  bring  into  that  comer  of  our 
common  country."  In  Parliament  he 
took  the  line  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  the  right  to  Interfere,  ana 
the  power  to  Interfere,  but  that  all  the 
resouroes  of  conciliation  should  be  ex- 
hausted first. 

With  Mr.  Laurier's  entrance  into  of- 
fice the  settlement  of  the  question  be- 
came easy  and  the  two  Liberal  Gov- 
ernments soon  effected  a  compromise 
which  still  stands  as  a  memorial  to  the 
benefit  of  ''sunny  ways"  and  concilia- 
tion, of  party  concord  and  personal 
tact  Reciprocity,  restricted  or  unre- 
stricted, had  only  been  a  side  issue  in 
the  campaign  and  there  was  during 
this  period  a  distinct  advocacy  in  va- 
rious speeches  by  Mr.  Laurier  of  a  tar- 
iff for  revenue;  a  gradually  evolved 
tariff,  to  Injure  industries  as  little  as 
possible  or  not  at  all,  but  tending  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  Protection  as 
an  active  prlncipla  Speaking  at  Mon- 
treal on  January  22,  1885,  he  had  safd: 
*'We  stand  here  against  Protection  and 
In  favor  of  a  Customs  Tariff  basea 
upon  the  principles  of  revenue  and 
nothing  else."  This  was  the  fiscal  key- 
note of  the  campaign,  a  year  after- 
wards, and  the  attitude  of  his  party 
when  he  finally  attained  power.  Later 
on  came  a  slight  lowering  of  general 
duties,  a  pronounced  tendency  to  resist 
demands  for  higher  duties  in  specific 
cases,  and  the  British  Preference,  wrth 
a  succeeding  policy  which  the  Finance 
Minister  years  af  terwazds  termed  "Tar- 
iff stability." 

>  Monitbarg,  October  8, 1886. 
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Since  1896  the  present   Premier  of 
Oanada  has  lived  upon  the  hill-tops  of 
success.      He  lias  won  election  after 
election— 1900,  1904,  and  1908;  he  has 
demonstrated  unexpected  firmness  and 
force  of  character  in  the  management 
of  his  party  and  in  the  handling  of  men 
who  led  Provinces  or  represented  im- 
portant elements  of  public  opinion;  he 
has  shown  himself  the  master  of  Cana- 
dian Liberalism,  the  absolute  and  final 
political  arbiter  in  his  own  Province, 
the  personal    idol    of    public    opinion 
amongst  the  French-Canadians;  he  has 
proved  himself  capable,   in  an  excep- 
tional measure,  of  knowing  just  what 
Canadian  feelings  were  and  just  how  far 
they  would  go  In  any  specific  direction, 
and  of  ^bodying  them  in  law  or  prac- 
tice or  speech  or  policy.      A  visit  to 
Washington  soon  proved  to  him  and 
his  Government  that  Reciprocity  was 
not   possible   under   conditions   which 
Canada  would  accept;  further  negotia- 
tions resulted  in  a  High  Commission, 
and  failure  to  settle  outstanding  ques- 
tions; later  efforts  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador,   with    the   approval    of    his 
Government,  resulted  In    the    Alaska 
Arbitration;  still  more  recently  negotia- 
tions in  Ottawa  and  Washington  have 
settled    other    problems    at    issue  be- 
tween the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 
In  1902  Sir  W.  Laurier  disposed  of  the 
Prohibition  issue  in  Dominion  politics 
tlirough    a     plebiscite   which   gave   a 
small  majority  for  that  policy  ti-om  tne 
entire  Dominion,  but  a  large  majority 
against  it  from  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, and  thus  enabled  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter  to  declare  that  it  would  not  be  right 
or  fair  to  coerce  one  Province  at  the 
behest  of  a  small  majority  from   the 
other    Provinces.    He    organized    the 
North-West  Territories  Into  the  Prov- 
inces of    Alberta    and   Saskatchewan 
and  faced  apd  overcame  the  difficult 
question    of     guaranteeing     separate 
schools  under  new  conditions  and  con- 
stitutions; he  took  up  and  pressed  vig- 


orously into  the  sunshine  of  coming 
success  the  construction  of  a  new 
Transcontinental  Railway;  his  Govern- 
ment entered  into  world-politics 
through  its  adhesion  to  the  British- 
Japanese  Treaty  and,  In  the  ensuing 
troubles,  handled  the  question  of  Cana- 
dian responsibility  well. 

Meanwhile,    a    first    visit   to   Great 
Britain  in  1897  had  Introduced  a  new 
element  into  the  feelings,  if  not  the 
policy,  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Liaurler.    A  mod- 
est man  in   his  personal  sentimenui, 
honest  enough  in  his  one-time  state- 
ment that  he  was  "a  Democrat  to  the 
hilt,"  it  is  Improbable  that  the  titles 
and  honors  showered  upon  him  at  that 
time  had  any  serious  Influence  in  tnis 
result    For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  was  at  the  heart  of  a  great  Bm- 
pire*s  strength.      He  felt  the  pulse  of 
an  Imperial  power  which  stretched  out 
over  the  seas  and  continents  of  the 
world.    To  his  Impressionable  Frencn 
nature  the  splendid  pageants  of  the 
Queen's  Jubilee,  the  enthusiastic  plaud- 
its of  the  multitudes  whose  imagina- 
tion had  been  touched  by  his  own  ca- 
reer, and  name,   and  nationality,  the 
vast  possibilities  of  union  and  co-oper- 
ation must  have  come  as  a  revelation. 
Undoubtedly   his  speeches  took  on  a 
degree  of   Imperialism   new   alike   to 
himself,  to  his  party,  and  to  the  people 
of  Canada.   The  ensuing  abrogation  or 
the    German-Belgian    treaties  was    at 
once  a  diplomatic  triumph  and  a  polit- 
ical success  through  its  secure  estMl>- 
lishment    of    his    Preferential    Tjirlff. 
Personal  prestiffe  was  added  by  the  re- 
ception   accorded  himself,   and   party 
approval  in  Canada  came  through  the 
consequent  lowering    of    duties    upon 
British  goods— the  latter  point  empha- 
sized by   his  acceptance  of  a   medal 
from  the  Cobden  Club. 

Freer  trade  within  the  Empire,  an 
ideal  of  free  trade  In  the  world  at  large, 
the  permanent  and  closer  union  or 
British  countries,   Canadian  represen- 
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tation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  Ca- 
nadian participation  in  Elmpire  defence, 
were  the  Ideas,  sometimes  in  general!- 
ties,  sometimes  in  specific  advocacy,  al- 
ways in  eloquent  terms,  with  wliicb 
bis  speeches  at  tliis  time  were  filled. 
On  June  18  at  a  London  banquet  to 
the  visiting  Premiers,  he  said:  "If  a 
day  should  ever  come  when  England  is 
in  danger,  let  the  bugle  sound,  let  the 
fires  be  lit  on  the  hills,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  do  much,  whatever  we  can  oo 
shall  be  done  by  the  Colonists  to  help 
her.'*  At  a  similar  banquet  in  Glas- 
gow on  June  16  he  had  said:  "I  tell 
you  that  our  ambition  is  to  remove 
what  disparity  there  may  be  between 
an  Imperial  subject  and  a  Colonial  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  sure  when  the  day 
comes  we  may  count  on  your  support. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Canadians  at  the 
present  time  not  to  go  backwards,  but 
to  go  onwards  until  we  have  a  fully 
united  British  Emph^.*' 

Within  two  years  came  the  testing- 
time.  The  South  African  War  broKe 
out,  and  the  Prime  Minister  hesitated 
as  to  the  immediate  despatch  of  troops. 
He  and  his  party  claimed  that  it  was 
a  proper  and  constitutional  and  pa- 
triotic hesitation  caused  by  the  neces- 
sity of  first  consulting  Parliament. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  Opposition 
Leader,  and  his  supporters  claimed  at 
once  that  the  hesitation  was  due  to 
French-Canadian  presstire.  Public 
ophiion  would  not  hear  of  delay,  and 
the  contingents  went  The  position 
had  been  a  difficult  one,  and  to  any  nut 
a  French-Canadian  Premier  it  might 
well  have  been  a  critical  one.  It  may 
also  be  said  that,  despite  his  1887 
speeches.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  feelings 
and  his  inherited  or  expressed  views 
were  antagonistic  to  war  In  the  ab- 
stract and  to  militarism  in  the  con- 
crete. When  the  decision  was  come  to, 
however,  nothing  could  be  more  whole- 
souled  than  Sfar  Wilfrid's  defence  of 
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Great  Britain  iu  this  war  and  of  Ca- 
nadian participation  therein.  "For  uiy 
part,"  he  said,  in  Parliament  on  March 
13,  1900,  "I  am  fully  convinced  in 
heart  and  conscience  that  there  was 
never  a  more  Just  war  on  the  part  ot 
England."  As  to  the  rest:  "If  it  should 
be  the  will  of  the  people  of  Canada  at 
any  future  stage  to  take  part  in  any 
war  of  EiUgland,  the  people  of  Canada 
must  have  their  way." 

During  1900  came  the  General  Elec- 
tions. This  seems  to  the  writer  to 
have  been  another  turning-point  in  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  career.  He  had 
thrown  off  the  mantle  of  Americanism 
which  circumstances  had  for  a  time 
thrown  over  his  shoulders;  he  had  dis- 
carded in  England  the  inherited  views 
of  "little  Canada"  which  had  come  to 
him  from  the  days  of  the  "little  Eng- 
lander";  he  had  adopted  a  policy  of 
constructive  Imperialism  in  tariffs,  ca- 
bles, and  steamship  lines;  now,  in  the 
matter  of  Empire  defence,  events  and 
war  were  opening  the  gates  of  oppor- 
tunity. Against  him  in  the  Elections 
was  u  leader  whose  initial  speech  of 
the  campaign,  at  Quebec,  had  repudi- 
ated greater  Imperial  responsibilities 
for  Canada,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
demning the  Government  for  its  hesi- 
tation over  the  despatch  of  contingents 
to  South  Africa.  Would  the  Conserva- 
tism of  Ontario  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  in  view  of  Laurier's  Brit- 
ish speeches  and  reception,  forget  the 
past  and  its  preconceived  notions  of 
the  Rlel  and  Mercier  incidents?  Would 
the  loyalism  of  Ontario  forget  the  shad- 
owy possibilities  of  an  Unrestricted 
Beciprocity  which  had  never  come,  in 
the  light  of  a  British  preference  which 
now  existed?  It  did  not  apparently  do 
80.  Imperialists  stood  by  Sfar  Charles 
Tupper,  and  though  the  Laurier  Gov- 
ernment carried  the  country,  it  did  not 
obtain  the  coveted  majority  fix>m  On- 
tario. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  Lib- 
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eral  dlsappolatment  at  this  result. 
Whether  it  affected  the  subsequent 
Emph*e  policy  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
caa  only  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  If  he 
could  not  hold  Ontario  along  lines  or 
closer  union  with  Britain,  how  or  why 
should  he  hold  Quebec?  So  it  might 
have  been  argued,  and  with  much  per- 
sonal and  political  propriety,  In  a  coun- 
try  very  hard  to  govern  at  the  best  oi 
times.  However  that  may  be,  the 
preferential  tariff  was  maintained,  the 
United  States  was  kept  at  a  fiscal  dis- 
tance, the  Pacific  cable  was  construct- 
ed, the  Imperial  Conferences  were  held 
and  developed  along  lines  of  a  con- 
structive character,  the  All  Red  Line 
was  iirojected.  But  ideas  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment were  absolutely  abandoned. 
Imperial  Defence  contributions  of 
any  kind  were  summarily  refused, 
and  even  their  discussion  declined; 
Lord  Dundonald  was  dismissed, 
and  a  link  of  military  union  broken, 
although  minor  ones  were  afterwaras 
forged.  It  was  now  to  be  an  Empire 
"defended  by  the  arts  of  peace."  The 
treaty-making  power  was  demande<1. 
and  practiced  in  the  recent  Convention, 
and  a  notable  element  in  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  later  speeches  has  been  vig- 
orous denunciation  of  Great  Britain's 
diplomacy  in  the  protection  of  Cana- 
dian interest.  Contemporary  with  this, 
however,  was  his  forceful  attitude  in 
the  Japanese  treaty  matter,  and  his  re- 
peated public  recognition  of  Canada's 
responsibilities  in  that  respect  as  part 
of  the  Empire. 

Of  late  years  the  dominant  note  of 
the  Premier's  speeches  in  this  general 
connection  has  been  Imperial  unity  by, 
and  with,  and  through  local  autonomy. 
"Every  component  part  of  the  Empire 
should,"  he  declared,  at  Toronto  in 
1906,  "be  left  to  do  the  best  it  can  for 
itself.**  A  galaxy  of  nations  under  the 
British  Crown  was  another  of  his  defi- 
nitions.  At  Toronto,  again,  he  said  on 


February  21,  190t>:  **The  British  Em- 
pire means  freedom,  decentralization, 
and  autonomy;  it  will  live  and  live  for 
ever."  As  tjo  the  French-Canadians 
he,  upon  one  occasion,  paraphrased  Vic- 
tor Hugo  by  describing  them  "as  snll 
faithful  to  the  nation  that  gave  us  life, 
still  faithful  to  the  nation  that  gave  us 
liberty."  In  a  more  general  sense  his 
speeches  have  rung  with  such  sen- 
truces  as,  "I  am  a  Canadian  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time,"  or,  "Canada,  above 
all,  and  at  all  times." 

In  conclusion  what  can  be  said?   Sir 
Wilfrid's  figure  Is  too  close,  his  person- 
ality too  vivid,  his  views  come  too  ni-ar 
the  hearthstone  of  every  Canadian,  to 
permit  of  any  more  direct  comment.  He 
has  had  great  difficulties  of  a  racml 
and  religious  character,  and  also  great 
opportunities  in  an    Imperial    and  na- 
tional sense,  from  his  curious  dual  po- 
sition in  Canadian  politics — ^a  French- 
man thinking,  speaking  and  acting  for 
an  English  majority.     He  lias  of  late 
years,  and  despite    inevitable    contra- 
dictions,   done    much    in    conciliation, 
much  in  promoting  national  harmony, 
much  in  helping  Empire  unity.      To 
Canadians  in  1900  he  gave  a  memor- 
able device:  "Union,  peace,  friendship 
and    fraternity."    To    the    people    of 
Quebec  three  years  before  be  bad  said. 
"Your  convictions  are  immortal.    Your 
convictions  are  not  only  immortal  but 
their  base  is  eternal.      Let  your  con- 
victions be  always  calm,  serene,  and 
superior  to  the  inevitable  trials  of  life, 
and  show  to  the  world  that  Catholi- 
cism is  compatible  with  the  exercise 
of  liberty  in  Its  highest  acceptance." 
Whether  he  has  done  all  that  he  could 
or  should  have   done,    in    paths    thus 
hewn  out  by  the  power  of  oratory, 
must  be  left  to  the  retrospect  of  his- 
tory, to  the  altitudes  of  a  wider  and 
older  and  higher  period.      Some  facts 
have  been  given  here  and  many  more 
might  be  adduced  upon  both  sides  of 
the  question,  but  there  is  only  space  to 
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add  that  Sir  WUMd  Laurier  has  bera 
a  great  Oanadlan  In  the  sense  of  per- 
sonality and  oratory  and  idealism,  a 
great  politician  in  tact  and  forcefolness 

rta«  HadoMl  BitnUm. 


and  knowledge  of  his  people,  a  great 
leader  In  his  faculty  of  winning  and 
holding  opposing  elements  in  harmo- 
nions  action. 

J.  OasteU  Hopkins, 


ALMOST  AN  IMMORTAL. 


It  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  last 
month  since  Schiller  was  bom,  and  a 
hundred  and  four  last  May  since  he 
died.  That  Is  a  long  time  for  any 
writer's  name  to  be  remembered,  ex- 
cept by  the  curious.  One  might  call 
it  a  long  step  towards  "immortality," 
for  a  name  that  is  familiar  after  one 
century  will  probably  be  familiar  af- 
ter two,  and  Schiller  is  still  well 
known  far  outside  the  narrow  circles 
of  scholars,  specialists,  and  literary 
ghouls.  His  thoughts  are  deeply  In- 
volyed  In  the  life  of  his  own  people. 
In  the  common  intercourse  of  Burope, 
his  words  still  fly  through  the  mouths 
of  men,  and  never  to  have  heard  of 
him  would  argue  a  mind  uneducated. 
Together  with  Virgil  and  a  few  other 
poets,  he  enjoys  the  advantage  of  use 
In  schools.  It  is  a  dubious  advantage 
we  admit,  but  because  "there  is  no 
harm  In  him,**  he  is  made  a  text-book 
of  literature  for  the  (^erman  youth, 
and  of  language  for  foreigners*  les- 
sona  The  knowledge  of  him  is  thus 
ensured,  and  both  his  conspicuous 
phrases  and  general  ways  of  thought 
are  almost  unconsciously  impressed 
upon  the  heart  of  each  generation. 
He  has  become  a  school  of  language, 
a  source  of  recognized  quotation,  and 
an  Instructor  In  those  sharply  defined 
chamcters  of  Mack  and  white  which 
the  inexperienced  love,  and  perhaps 
require  for  their  guidance  amid  the 
infinite  complexity  of  the  actual  world. 
He  is,  as  we  said,  Involved  in  the  life 
of  his  people,  and  even  in  the  life  of 
Shirope,  nor  has  any  German  writer 
hitherto  taken  his  place. 


It  is  a  great  reward,  though  It  is 
not  the  highest  We  doubt  if  any  ma- 
ture man  or  woman  now  turns  to  Schil- 
ler for  personal  Interest,  for  inspira- 
tion, for  comfort,  or  even  for  literary 
pleasure.  If  we  did  turn  to  him  for 
any  of  those  things,  we  doubt  if  we 
should  find  them.  After  all,  there  are 
very  few  who  can  supply  us  with 
those  excellent  gifts  between  the  lim- 
its of  youth  and  the  beginnings  of  old 
age — ^few  of  the  dead,  we  mean,  for 
the  living  possess  the  irresistible  in- 
terest of  sharing  the  same  dangers 
and  hopes  and  fears  as  ourselves,  since 
for  a  year  or  two  we  are  together  in 
the  same  boat  upon  the  stream.  But 
as  we  lo<A  backwards  up  the  current, 
here  and  there  we  catch  sight  of  a 
man  whose  words  seem  never  to  lose 
their  bearing  upon  the  life  of  any  age, 
and  to  be  as  vital  for  ourselves  as  for 
his  contemporaries.  For  Inspiration 
and  for  interests  closely  personal  to 
our  own  lives  we  may  still  look  to 
the  creators  of  Prometheus,  of  Ham- 
let, and  of  Mephisto.  Or  it  we  seek 
the  comfort  of  expression  in  our  own 
most  intimate  joy  and  sorrow,  we  may 
still  find  it  in  a  few  grieat  singers  from 
Euripides  to  Catullus,  and  from  Dante 
onward  to  Heine.  Those  are  the  true 
immortals,  for  they  appear  to  have 
drawn  the  water  of  life  from  springs 
of  thought  and  emotion  which  shall 
never  dry.  But  hardly  below  them 
come  a  larger  number  of  great  spirits 
who  seem  wanting  just  one  touch  for 
the  aspect  of  eternity,  and  yet  whose 
power  dominated  their  age  and  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  honor,  though  the 
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honor  is  paid  to  a  tomb  rather  than  a 
throne.  In  German  literature,  we 
think,  it  is  Schiller  to  whom  the  high- 
est reverence  of  that  kind  most  be 
paid* 

(Goethe,  who  for  about  ten  years  was 
his  most  intimate  friend,  and  who  val- 
ued him  to  the  full,  once  said  that 
G^ermany  had  produced  no  Byron,  but 
the  nearest  to  Byron  was  Schiller.  At 
first  sight  the  criticism  seems  surpris- 
ing, for  Schiller  had  none  of  the  at- 
tributes that  still  give  vitality  to  the 
best  of  Byron's  work— the  wit,  the 
poignant  satire,  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  action,  or  the  passionate 
defiance  of  propriety.  But  it  was  not 
these  greater  qualities  that  first  gave 
Byron  his  extraordinary  hold  over  this 
country  and  Europe.  That  hold  was 
won  by  dramas  and  poems  which  now 
are  hardly  read,  and  receive  only  the 
same  kind  of  sepulchral  honor  as 
Schiller's  would  receive  were  they  not 
a  basis  of  education,  such  as  Byron*s 
could  never  be  after  he  lost  his  good 
repute  owing  to  his  finest  work. 

In  Schiller's  early  dramas  there  was 
something  of  the  Byronic  spirit  of  re- 
volt     His  noble  brigands  and  melan- 
choly cut-throats  were    the    predeces- 
sors of  the  Manfreds  and  Corsairs  who 
drove  the  youth  of  Europe  to  shake 
their  fists  in  the  face  of  established 
society.    Like  Byron,  he  rose  against 
the  conventions  of  life  as  well  as  of 
art,  and  his  rebellion  was  the  more 
violent  because  the  bondage  was  more 
oppressive.      He  had  known  it  at  its 
worst   as   army-surgeon   in   the  little 
State  of  a  converted  German  Duke, 
who  for  the  preservation  of  the  disci- 
pline and  souls  of  his  people  forbade 
him  to  write.    His  first  play— the  play 
which  won  him  infiuence — ^bore  on  its 
title-page   a   lion   rampant,   with   the 
motto  "In  Tyrannos."    Filled  with  the 
spirit  of  revolt  and  gloom,  it  moves 
with  a  certain  grandeur  of  sentiment 
and   action.    It  is  characteristic   that 


the  hero  of  the  piece,  having  rebelled 
against  ungrateful  man,  is  discovered 
among  savage  rocks  and  hearts  more 
savage  still,  perusing  the  works  of 
Plutarch;  and  that  for  this  play,  prob- 
ably by  the  advice  of  Anacharsis 
Clootz,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Liberty 
and  the  first  of  Equality,  the  National 
Assembly  in  Paris  conferred  the  honor 
of  French  Citizenship  upon  '^Gillews," 
or  "Sleur  GUle,  publiciste  Allemand." 
Unhappily,  owing  to  so  vague  an  ad- 
dress, the  diploma  took  six  years  to 
reach  him,  and  Anacharsis,  with  Dan- 
ton,  who  signed  it,  and  Roland,  who 
drew  it  up,  had  then  long  since  trod- 
den the  road  of  the  guillotine;  but  It 
still  testifies  to  the  origins  of  Schil- 
ler's early  fame. 

Like  Byron,  he  made  demands  upon 
depths  of  passion  which  the  eight- 
eenth century  had  obscured,  or,  hav- 
ing skimmed  over  with  smoeth  and 
solid-seeming  conventions,  had  forgot- 
ten. But,  even  in  youth«  he  showed 
little  of  Byron's  self-conscious  cynl- 
dsm,  and  every  year  he  inclined  more 
to  the  Revolution's  worship  of  love, 
humanity,  and  reason,  turning  from 
rebellion  to  the  Joy  of  universal  citi- 
zenship throughout  the  world.  Some- 
thing of  'the  change  may  be  seen  1& 
Beethoven's  employment  of  the  ode. 
An  die  Freude,"  beginning: — 


"Freude,  schOner  G^tterfonki 
Tochter  aus  Blyslum." 


As  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Schiller, 
in  the  "Great  Writers"  series,  has  no- 
ticed:— 

In  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Choral  Symphony,  after  a  storm  of 
struggle  and  chaos  and  passiouste  re- 
jection, a  voice  is  heard  saying.  "O 
fHends,  not  sounds  lll^e  these!  but  let 
us  raise  a  sweeter  strain,  and  full  of 
Joy!"  And  then,  quietly,  as  though 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  but  now 
at  peace,  the  new  phrase  is  given  ont, 
and  gradually  the  whole  chorus  Ji^ns 
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in  the  triamphant  song   of  Schiller's 

Hymn  to  Jfy: — 

"Joy,  thoo  radiant  flame  from  heaven, 

Daughter  of  the  gods  divine, 
We,  with  sacred  madness  driven. 

Here  approach  thy  glorious  shrine. 
What  the  cold   world's   sword   would 
sever,  4 

Thy  enchantment  binds  aright; 
All  mankind  are  brothers  ever 

Where  thou  restest  in  thy  flight 

Chorus:  Men  in  millions  above  telling. 

Join  in  rapture  of  embrace! 

Par  above  yon  starry  space 

Some    dear    Father    has    his 

dwelling.** 

In  the  fifth  line  the  translator  has  fol- 
lowed the  earlier  and  better  version, 
and  the  imitation  gives  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  opening  stanza  of  a  poem 
very  characteristic  both  of  Schiller  and 
of  a  revolutionary  age,  when  it  was  a 
Joy  to  be  alive.  That  mood  of  hope- 
fulness and  belief  in  human  kind  was 
like  the  opening  of  a  door  into  sun- 
shine. Except  during  a  few  short 
weeks  in  Russia  four  years  ago,  and 
during  the  great  Italian  drama  now 
being  retold  by  Mr.  George  Trevelyan, 
there  has  been  nothing  to  compare  to 
it  since  Schiller's  time,  and  Schiller 
was  the  man  to  give  it  voice.  "Auch 
ich  war  in  Arkadien  geboren,"  he 
cries  in  one  of  his  best-known  lines, 
and  though  that  poem  ends  with  the 
lamentations  of  middle-age,  we  feel 
that  Schiller's  spirit  never  in  reality 
quitted  the  Arcady  of  his  childhood. 
Madame  de  StUel,  who  knew  him  only 
just  before  his  death,  said  that  he 
lived  and  spoke  and  acted  as  though 
wicked  people  did  not  exist  He  knew 
the  hardship  and  bitterness  of  the 
world,  for  he  was  generally  poor,  but 
that  radiant  spirit  remained  untouched 
in  its  persistent  faith,  and  never  lost 
the  glory  of  its  splendid  vision. 

"For  the  last  twenty  years,"  said 
Goethe  in  his  old  age,  "the  public  has 
been  contending  which  was  the 
greater,  Schiller  or  I,  and  they  ought 


rather  to  have  rejoiced  that  they  have 
two  such  fellows  to  contend  about" 
To  us  in  these  days  it  is  almost  incredi- 
ble that  the  question  should  ever  have 
been  raised,  but  still  we  may  rejoice 
that  Germany  once  had  such  a  fel- 
low as  Schiller.  Gtoethe  counted  him 
the  greatest  blessing  fortune  gave  him 
in  later  years.  •*To  me,"  he  writes, 
"Schiller  was  a  new  spring  in  which 
everything  burgeoned  Into  glad  and 
abundant  life,"  and,  again:  "He  saved 
me  from  the  charnel-house  of  science, 
and  gave  me  back  to  poetry  and  life." 
"The  charnel-house  of  science"  is  a 
strange  phrase  coming  from  the  man 
to  whom  all  Nature  was  so  full  of  vi- 
tality, but  to  the  world,  as  to  Goethe, 
there  was  evidently  something  about 
Schiller  of  this  renewing,  this  life-giv- 
ing power.  His  radiance  elevated 
mankind  above  the  contempt  of  those 
who  call  man  a  worm,  and  by  the  puri- 
fication of  that  flame-like  spirit  he 
helped  to  redeem  us  from  the  vulgar- 
ity which  so  easily  besets  us,  and  espe- 
cially besets  the  nations  of  the  Ger- 
man and  English  stock.  His  truest 
praise  is  uttered  in  the  epilogue  that 
Goethe  wrote  for  the  "Song  of  the 
Bell"  ten  years  after  Schiller's  death. 
One  of  the  stanzas  ends  with  the 
well-known  lines: — 

Und     hinter     ihm,     in     wesenlosem 

Scheine, 
Lag,     was    uns    Alle,     b&ndlgt,    das 

Gemelne. 

The  vulgar  and  the  commonplace,  the 
existence  uninspired,  unredeemed,  and 
unkindled  into  which  the  spirit  so 
readily  and  so  comfortably  falls — 
from  that  it  was  given  to  this  poet  to 
deliver  himself  and  others.  He  re- 
stored to  art  something  of  the  grand- 
eur of  central  and  public  conceptions, 
and  to  life  he  restored  the  brightness 
of  unconquered  faith.  His  works 
may  no  longer  possess  the  attraction 
for  us  that  they  had;  we  are  engaged 
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In  conflicts  needing  other  worde  and 
ottier  arms  than  his;  but  to  himself, 
now  that  a  century  and  a  half  have 
gone  since  his  birth,  we  may  still  pay 

The    Nation. 


continued  honor  to  one  among  those 
emancipators  of  the  spirit  who  hand 
on  the  torch  of  hope  to  the  genera- 
tions. 


THREE  SKETCHES  BY  TURQUENIBFF. 

TBA.NSLATBD  FROM  THB  RUSSIAN  BY  H.    STBWABT. 

[These  sketches  were  first  pabUshed  in  8.  Petersburg  in  **Tlie  Messenger  of  Barope"  of 
Imst  September.   They  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  English.l 


I. 

THE   MUSEUM. 

I  was  ill  and  taking  a  cure  of  sea- 
bathing at  Ventnor,  a  small  town  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight 

That  little  place  is  not  particularly 
well  known:  visitors  are  rare,  and  in- 
deed  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  could 
attract  them  thither. 

The  broad,  eloping  strip  of  yellow- 
brown  sand  which  forms  the  beach 
stretches  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
town.  It  is  nowhere  built  upon  and 
is  bare  of  vegetation.  The  bottle-col- 
ored, green  wave»— cold,  northern 
waves — rush  up  at  the  flow  of  the  tide 
to  a  line  of  uniform  houses.  After  the 
ebb  you  may  see  the  erect  figures  of 
English  people  strolling  over  the  moist, 
hard  sand  that  is  covered  with  threads 
of  seaweed. 

Later  on  I  discovered  that  there  was 
also  at  Ventnor  a  favorite  place  for  ex- 
cursion parties.  That  was  the  so- 
called  ''Museum.'* 

From  curiosity  and  boredom  I  went 
to  look  at  it 

I  was  shown  a  tumble-down  build- 
ing, a  small  shed,  in  which  the  nar- 
row openings  of  a  few  windows  had 
been  cut  out  at  irregular  intervals, 
manifestly  long  after  its  erection. 

A  man  with  a  key  in  his  hand,  a 
respectable-looking  Englishman,  who 
wore  a  felt  hat  and  a  coat  with  moth- 
er-of-pearl buttons,  sat  awaiting  visit- 
ors on  a  little  bench  at  the  entrance  to 


opened  the  door,  and  invited  me  to  en- 
ter. 

After  the  bright  daylight  I  could  not 
at  first  discern  my  surroundings  in  the 
semi-darkness.  The  interior  of  the 
shed  was  like  our  Russian  bams,  only 
with  a  plain  floor  of  boards. 

Rare  curiosities  were  hung  on  the 
walls  and  arranged  on  the  floor  and 
two  shelves. 

For  the  most  part  they  were  all  ob- 
jects cast  out  on  the  beach  after  ship- 
wrecks. There  were  fragments  of  an- 
cient ornaments,  of  different  kinds  of 
furniture,  of  broken  crockery.  Fos- 
sils, starfish  and  shells  were  set  out 
symmetrically  on  the  floor  along  the 
walls. 

A  great,  clumsy  object  in  a  far  cor- 
ner involuntarily  attracted  my  atten- 
tion.     I  went  up  to  it. 

Before  me  lay  the  stem  part  of  an 
old  ship  which  seemed  by  various  in- 
dications to  have  been  Italian.  With 
its  shapely  curves  and  swelling  up- 
per part  the  old  galley  stood  out  pic- 
turesquely in  the  soft  evening-like 
light  on  the  background  of  the  white 
wall  just  behind  it 

Scanning  it  more  closely,  I  became 
convinced  that  this  number  at  least  of 
the  Museum  curiosities— they  were  all 
numbered — ^was  undoubtedly  of  an- 
cient origin. 

The  timber  was  so  old  that  it  seemed 
It  might  cramble  away  at  the  sUghtest 
touch*  Mice  and  worms  had  gnawed 
and  eaten  it  in  all  directions.      A  red- 


the  '^Museum."      He  bowed  gravely,    dish-yellow,  rust-colored  dross  of  hoary 
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mould  covered  the  rotteu  wood.  In 
one  place  it  was  not  so  thick,  and  I 
fancied  that  I  saw  under  it  half-ob- 
literated, scarcely  visible  letters. 

I 'bent  nearer  and  read:  "La  Gio- 
vane  Speranza"— "The  Fresh  Hope." 

II. 
THE  KISS. 

I  was  walking  on  a  summer  noon 
down  a  winding  path  in  a  wood. 

The  wood  was  trim  and  young,  a 
Russian  wood  with  intermingled  kinds 
of  trees.  Whlte-boled  spreading 
birches  were  mixed  with  low-growing 
aspens,  gray-green  like  the  skin  of  a 
snake.  Young  oaks  grew  bere'  and 
there  in  the  glades  and  at  the  out- 
skirts; elms  with  drooping  bougbs 
stood  out  in  dark  blotches,  melancholy 
trees  in  the  summer-time. 

The  day  was  clear  and  warm,  but 
the  sun  was  not  seen  through  the  thick 
masses  of  foliage,  and  only  below,  on 
the  feathery  grass  bright  and  dark 
circles  chased  and  played  with  and 
melted  into  each  other. 

As  I  followed  their  fantastic  play, 
suddenly  a  substantial  human  shadow 
swept  forward  from  somewhere  or 
other,  lay  over  them  and  occupied  the 
space  before  me. 

I  started  and  turned  round.  I  was 
not  alone  in  the  wood. 

Two  paces  from  me  a  woman's  fig- 
ure advance^  gracefully  and  lightly 
without  touching  the  grass. 

I  stopped.  The  woman  drew  near, 
and  she  also  stood  still  before  me. 
With  one  swift  glance  I  managed  to 
catch  the  features  of  a  divine  counte- 
nance and  the  contours  of  a  marvel- 
lous body  outlined  through  the  light 
tissue  of  her  waving  garments.  She 
was  beautiful  and  young,  but  I  did 
not  know  who  she  was. 

Suddenly  she  made  a  movement, 
bent  irilghtly  over  me  and  kiased  me 
on  tlie  forehead. 


I  trembled.  An  indescribable  emo- 
tion rose  up  within  me,  choking  my 
breath,  overpowering  at  once  all  there- 
was  of  me.  I  stretched  out  my  arms. 
I  wished  to  prolong  the  feeling  that 
coursed  with  a  delicious  tremor 
throughout  my  wbole  l>eing.  I  lifted 
my  head  .  .  .  But  there  was  no 
longer  anyone  by  me. 

She  was  going  as  gracefully  and 
lightly  as  before,  and  as  before  she  did 
not  touch  the  earth.  Behind  her  there 
seemed  to  be  two  wings,  small  and 
transparent.  It  was  they  which  helped 
her  to  glide  so  lightly. 

I  rushed  forward  in  her  track,  call- 
ing on  her  with  a  loud  voice.  I 
longed  that  she  should  kiss  me  on  the 
mouth  "with  the  kiss  of  her 
mouth"    ... 

But  in  vain  I  called  and  ran  after 
her.  She  withdrew  ever  further  and 
further. 

And  while  I  pursued  her  vainly  I 
spied  another  man  not  far  from  me  In 
the  wood.-  He  was  a  young  man,  al- 
most a  boy.  He  was  walking  with 
careless  step,  and  his  curly,  beautiful 
head  was  raised  slightly  in  the  air. 
Gaily  and  carelessly  the  inspired  eyes 
looked  ahead,  and  the  rosy  full  lips. 
covered  faintly  with  down,  were  smil- 
ing. 

I  saw  how  the  woman  stopped  be- 
side him,  how  with  a  swift  movement 
the  locks  that  fell  in  disorder  by  his 
cheeks  quivered  and  tossed  themselves 
backward,  and  how  she  kissed  him 
straight  on  the  purple,  parted 
lips.    .    .    . 

And  I  understood  suddenly  who  the 
woman  was.  I  understood  also  who 
was  the  young  man. 

Yes,  it  was  she— the  Muse,  the  in- 
spirer  of  the  poet  Her  kiss  I  felt  on 
my  brow,  a  cold,  Incomplete 
kiss.    .    .    . 

Such  a  klss>  such  an  Incomplete  gift 
of  Inspiration  she  bestows  on  us,  poets 
In  prose,  and  treasures  her  Usees  and 
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caresses  for  him,  for  the  careless,  in- 
spired singer  of  poetry. 

III. 
A  PARTING. 

It  happened  long  ago,  in  those  by- 
gone days  when  Russian  geutlefolic 
were  wont  to  drive  to  one  another's 
houses  and  stay  there  for  long,  for  a 
week  or  for  two.  with  horses,  children 
and  servants. 

Once  I  chanced  to  spend  some  days 
in  just  such  an  old-fashioned  hospita- 
ble home.  All  the  society  of  the  neigh- 
borhood were  gathered  there,  whiling 
time  away.  There  were  many  young 
people,  young  beautiful  women  and 
girls.  All  of  them  gave  themselves 
up  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  to 
careless  merriment.  Our  amusements 
were  simple  and  unsophisticated, 
walking  through  the  woods,  rowing  in 
l>oats,  and  house  games  in  the  evenings. 

Among  the  women*s  faces  I  noticed 
involuntarily  one  face.  It  was  ♦^hat 
of  a  girl,  also  a  guest  in  the  house,  a 
friend  of  our  young  hostess.  She  was 
not  more  attractive  or  more  beautiful 
than  the  others,  and  perhajis  I  wmild 
not  have  marked  her  ut  all  but  for  her 
glance,  a  pensive,  melancholy  glance, 
which  more  than  once  she  fixed  on  me 
steadily   and   attentively. 

I  felt  myself  continually  under  the 
influence  of  that  glance  and  did  not 
know  how  to  free  myself  from  It. 

I  tried  to  talk  with  her.  She  an- 
swered always  with  a  loud,  seemingly 
unnatural,  forced  laugh,  and  what  she 
snid  had  neither  meaning  nor  interest. 

At  length  the  time  of  my  departure 
drew  nigh.  I  was  to  drive  off  with 
my  friend,  our  host's  son.  We  had 
both  come  out  on  the  balcony,  and 
everyone  assembled  there  to  see  us  off. 
Everything  was  ready.  We  shook 
hands  with  the  others  and  wefe  al- 
ready going  down  the  stair,  when  sud- 
denly someone's  voice  hailed  me  from  ' 
above. 

The  Sntunlay  Rertew. 
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I  turned  round.  Leaning  with  folded 
arms  on  the  balcony  rails,  not  more 
than  two  feet  above  my  head  she 
stood — the  dark-eyed,  laughing  girl. 

For  the  first  minute  I  scarce  recog- 
nized her — so  changed  was  her  face.  It 
was  covered  with  a  death-like  pallor. 
Her  eyes  were  opened  wide  and  shone 
with  a  strange  glitter,  but  the  soft 
trembling  lips  were  smiling  as  always. 
Quietly,  without  change  of  tone  and 
without  betraying  emotion  in  her  voice 
she  said: 

'Take  me  with  you!    Take  me!*' 

'But  I— I'm  going Where  to?" 

i  stammered. 

I  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise. 

"Take   me — from    here.    For   ever!*' 

Suddenly  she  fiung  apart  her  folded 
arms  and  stretched  them  out  in  front 
of  her. 

^Old  man!  You're  keeping  us  wait- 
ing!" my  friend's  voice  cried  gaily 
from  below. 

I  ran  down  the*  stair  and  In  a  minute 
was  seated  In  the  carriage.  The 
horses  rounded  the  courtyard  and  set 
off  down  an  avenue  which  ran  exactly 
opposite  the  house.    I  lifted  my  head. 

The  young  woman  was  still  on  the 
balcony.  Her  arms  hung  limply  by 
her  side.  Once  again  for  a  moment 
her  eyes  rested  their  mysterious  glance 
on  me,  and  I  felt  a  rebuke  in  it,  in  the 
closely-set,  now  pale  lips.    .    .    . 

I  could  see  how  someone  who  was 
also  on  the  balcony  went  up  to  her  and 
spoke  to  her;  she  answered  with  her 
continual  loud  laughter. 

Around  also  everything  began  to 
laugh  loudly  and  noisily.  And  we  too 
laughed  as  we  glided  on  smoothly  in 
the  comfortable  carriage  along  the  soft, 
dusty  road;  but  all  the  time  a  secret 
agitation,  which  I  could  not  under- 
etand  myself,  did  not  leave  me.  I  did 
not  ask  myself  had  I  done  wen  or  ill. 
But  the  picture  of  the  girl  with  out- 
stretched arms  lived  in  my  Imagina- 
tion for  many  years  afterwards. 
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Tbe  news  that  the  House  of  Lords  is 
about  to  tour  the  country  has  been  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm  by  both 
parties.  Mr,  Funch,  however,  is  afraid 
that  some  of  the  peers  may  not  live  up 
to  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  he 
has,  therefore,  prepared  two  or  three 
examples  of  the  sort  of  speech  that  Is 
wanted.  These  speeches  are  not  writ- 
ten for  Lord  Rosebery*s  well-tried 
"Hundred  and  Fifty."  but  for  the  great 
mass  of  Tory  Peers  who  have  not  as 
yet  taken  a  prominent  part  in  politi- 
cal affairs.  To  those  of  them  who  in- 
sist on  speaking  quite  sensibly  and  ar- 
ticulately Mr.  Punch  can  only  express 
his  regret  that  they  should  be  willing 
to  shatter  yet  another  national  belief. 

I.    Fcr  a  Dull  Duke. 

My  lords,  ladies  and — h'm,  h&— gen- 
tlemen. My — er— ladies  and — er — ^gen- 
tlemen, I  have  thought  it  my  duty, 
ladles  and — h'm,  ha— gentlemen,  to 
come  before  you  this  evening,  or,  as  I 
might  say,  to-night — to— er— on  this 
auspicious  occasion — h'm,  ha.  And 
when  I  say  "auspicious  occasion,"  la- 
-dies  and  gentlemen,  I  mean  that  the 
occasion  has  come,  has — h'm,  ha— in 
fact  arrived,  when — h'r'r'r'r'm— it  is 
an  auspicious  moment  to — h'm,  ha— 
•come  before  you.  H'r*r'r'r'm.  We  are 
faced,  gentlemen,  we  are,  I  say,  faced 
by  a  constitutiona]— h'm,  ha — crisis  in 
the — or— constitution,  unprecedented,  1 
say  without  fear  of — ^without  fear  of— 
of  —  contradiction,  unpreoederUed,  la- 
delmen,  that  is,  gentiles — h'r'r'r'r'r'm — 
gentlemen,  in  the  history  of  the— h'm— 
constitution.  That  will  not  be  denied. 
This  constitution,  this,  I  should  say, 
crisis  in  the  constitution  has  not  been 
provoked  by  Ua.  We,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  exercise  of  our — hm,  ha 
—established  right,  what  I  might  call 
— what  h'm,  I  think  it  will  not  be— er 
— traversed — travestied — traversed,  as  I 


say,  by  our  bitterest  opponent  as  our 
established  right  even  by  those  who— 
h'm,  ha— In  fact  by — er— who  seek  to 
abolish  us.  H'r'r'r'r'r'r'r'r'm.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  this  ancient  House, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to— h'm  ha 
— to  form  no  inconsld — I  should  say 
some  inconsld — to  in  fact  belong,  whose 
hallowed  rights —  h'r'r'r'r'm  —whose 
rights,  as  I  have  already— h'm,  ha — es- 
tablished are  hallowed  by  the— er- by 
undoubted  —  er — h'r'm  —  by  the — er — 
sanctity  of  centuries. 

That  will  be  admitted.  On  the  other 
hand  we  feel — and  it  is  because  I  feel 
it  80  strongly,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  among  you  to-night,  in  order 
to  put  before  you  my  views  on  this 
great  constitutional  crisis.    H'r'r'r'r'm. 

Our  opponents  have— h'm,  ha— not 
hesitated— they  have  not  hesitated,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  to  allege  that  the 
basest  of  motives  are  inspired,  that  I 
should  say,  we  owe  our  inspiration  to 
— that  in  fact  we  are  basely  inspired 
by  motives  which- h'm,  ha — ^by — er — 
base  motives.  H'r'r'r'r'r'm.  To  that 
motive,  to  that  allege — h'm,  ha— allega- 
tion I  give  n  qualified— an  unqualified 
denial.  Gentlemen,  whatever  our  mo- 
tives, and  speaking  for  myself  I  can 
clam  that  I  have  been — h'm — actuated 
by,  without  any  qualification  whatso- 
ever— and  when  I  say  qualiflcatlon,  la- 
dies and — h'm,  ha — ^gentlemen,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply— h*r*r*r'm— but  as  I  say 
to  actuate — the,  er,—4iitfritoM6— inevit- 
able consequences— consequences  set 
up  by — er — as  I  have  said,  to  deny  the 
allegation — h'm,  ha— without  qualifica- 
tion of  —  a-a-a-a-<i«/i  —  the  motives  — 
h'r'r'r'r'm — of,  in  short  the  Budget 
{Loud  appla%t9e.) 

II.    For  an  IrresponHble  Earl. 

Dear  old  souls,  here  we  are,  all  the 
whole  jolly  lot  of  us,  met  together  in 
solemn  conclave  about  this  d —  rotten 
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Budget  What  price  ''solemn  con- 
clave"? I  thought  of  that  in  my  UtUe 
bath  this  morning.  "Archibald,"  I 
said  to  myself  as  I  turned  out  for 
sponge  drill,  "you've  stei)ped  right  on 
to  it!  'Solemn  conclave.*  You're 
amongst  them,  pride  of  the  harem." 
What? 

Well  now,  about  this  d —  Budget. 
I  mean,  whose  Jolly  old  idea  was  it? 
Give  you  my  word  it  wasn't  mine- 
never  had  any  sort  of  head  for  figures. 
I  know  at  school  when  they  used  to 
ask  me  to  prove  that  if  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  were  equal  then  the  squares 
on  the  hypothenuse  were  parallel,  I  al- 
ways used  to  say,  *'My  dear  old  spot, 
if  Euclid  says  it  U  so,  I  take  his  word 
for  it  He's  been  in  the  business 
longer  than  I  <have  and  he  ought  to 
know  more  about  it.  But  of  course  if 
dear  old  Algebra  says  it  isn't  (and  he's 
had  his  sign  up  quite  as  long  as  Euclid, 
I  should  think),  and  you  want  me  to 
give  a  casting  vote,  well  then  what  I 
say  is,  Lefs  toss  for  it  Heads  Euclid, 
tails  Jolly  old  Algemonbra.  Heads! 
There  you  are  then." 

Yolcks! — ^gone  away.  Where  were 
we?  Oh  yes,  the  Budget.  Well,  I 
don't  profess  to  be  much  of  a  cheese 
at  geography,  but  I  do  know  what 
Welshmen  are  famous  for.  "Also  ran 
—Benjamin  Trovato."  What?  Keep 
your  eye  on  me  and  don't  believe  any- 
thing that  the  six-and-eight-penny  in  re 
merchant  from  Oambria  tells  ydu. 
"Cambria"  is  fairly  torrid— I  got  It 
from  the  Harmsworth  Atlas.  "Wales, 
formerly  called  Oambria" — sort  or 
Polly  Jones,  n6e  Smith,  don't  you 
know? 

Well,  as  we  were  saying,  dear  old 
souls,  they  passed  along  the  Budget 
and  we  hoofed  it  out;  and  now  I've 
been  sent  down  here— 4uid  Jolly  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  all  looking  so  chubby 
and  well — ^to  tell  you  why  we  applied 
the  boot  Well,  why  did  we?  I'll 
give  yon  two  free  guesses.    Walk  up. 


ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  try  your 
luck.  What,  no  entries  for  the  mani- 
cure set  and  the  hem-stitched  handker- 
chief? Look  here,  I'm  simply  giving 
them  away.  Oh,  all  right  then,  I'll  tell 
you  myself. 

We  chucked  out  the  Budget,  ladies 
and  gentleman,  because  it  was  a  dr« 
rotten  one.    (Loud  applause,) 

III.    For  a  Backwoods*  Baron. 

Ladies — and — gentlemen,      I      have 
been   asked— to  explain   tx)  you — why 
we  rejected — ^the  Budget    When  I  was 
last  in   liondon— in  1893—1   helped  to 
reject— the    Home    Rule    Bill— of    the 
traitor  Gladstone.    LAdies  and  gentle^ 
men,  I  was  proud  to  have  done  my 
duty  then— and  I  am  equally  proud — ^to 
have  done  my  duty  to-day.    Tliere  are 
amongst  us— certain  progressive  spir- 
its— ^upon    whom— all    true    patriots — 
must  act  as  a  check.    My  father— op- 
posed—as  long  as  he  could — the  intro- 
duction of  railways— into  this  country. 
His  advice— ^was    in    the    end — disre- 
garded.   When  I  travelled  up  to  Lon- 
don—last  week — I  felt  more  than  ever 
—that  my  father  was  right    The  coun- 
try, gentlemen — ^has  been  spoilt      On 
my  way  yesterday — ^to  the  Zoological 
Gardens— I   was  disgusted  to  learn — 
that   these    vandals   'had   burrowed — 
even  under  the  earth.    Oomlng  back — 
from  the  British  Museum — last  Mon- 
day—I was  horrified  to  discover— that 
trams  passed  along  the  Embankment 
Had  I  not  been  111 — I  should  have  voted 
against  that  measure — as,  I  understand 
—did  many  of  my  colleagues— in  the 
House.      At  Madame  Tussaud's — two 
days  ago — ^I  looked  back — ^upon  all  that 
has  happened— in  the  last  fifty  years. 
And  all  the  misery— and  unhappiness — 
that  Is  to  be  found — In  the  villages  and 
towns  to-day— must  (I  decided)— 4>e  put 
down  to— the  curse  of  elementary  edu- 
cation.   Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  say — 
without    hesitation — ^that    the    lower 
classes— should  have  been  left  wliere 
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tbegr  were — ^tbat  in  raising  tbem  you 
liave  raised  a  monster— worse  than  any 
tliat  Frankenstein  bronglit  into  being. 
Gentlemen,  we  rejected  the  Budget 
--becanae  it  sought  to  create  war  be- 


tween the  classes.  England  will  neye^ 
be  at  peace— unless  the  classes  keep  to 
their' prcH>er  stations.  The  upper  class 
to  rule — and  the  lower  class  to  obey. 
(Loud  applaiiw.) 


THE  REFERENCE  OP  THE  BUDGET  TO  THE 

ELECTORS. 


The  House  of  Lords  have  referred 
tile  Budget  to  the  country.  They  have 
done  80  because  tliey  hold  that  the 
Budget  contains  not  only  provisions  of 
a  novel  and  extremely  faisreaching 
character,  but  provisions  also  upon 
which  the  country  has  not  yet  been 
consulted.  They  claim  no  right  to  pre* 
vent  the  country  adopting  those  pro- 
visions, whether  good  or  bad,  if  they 
have  a  mind  to.  All  they  tell  the 
Lower  House  is  that  it  is  the  LiOfds' 
duty  under  the  Ck>nstitution  to  see  that 
the  country  has  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing whether  it  does  or  does  not  ap- 
prove the  provisions  in  Question.  The 
Lords'  position  may  be  colloquially 
summed  up: — ^"We  have  got  to  obey 
the  woid  of  the  master  like  everybody 
else  in  the  country;  but  in  a  new  ana 
difficult  matter  like  the  present  we  are 
going  to  make  certain  of  the  master's 
orders."  Purely  as  a  matter  of  tac- 
tics, and  so  that  we  might  make  quite 
sure  of  tlie  master  dismissing  a  reck- 
less and  irresponsible  set  of  servants 
at  no  distant  date,  we  have  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  the  action  which  the  Lords 
have  taken.  On  the  bare  merits  ot 
the  question,  however,  we  cannot  pte- 
tend  to  say  that  the  Peers  €Lre  doing 
anything  wrong,  for  we  have  again 
aad  again  urged  in  these  columns 
that  the  amin  function  left  for  the 
Lords  in  the  Constitution  is  to  preserve 
the  veto  of  the  people  in  the  case  of 
doubtful  legislation,  and  to  prevent  the 
riBk*  necessarily  a  serious  one  in  a 
representative  Constitution,  of  tlie 
servant  usurping  the  function  of  the 


master  and  ruling  the  house  In  the 
master's  name  rather  than  carrying  out 
his  true  wishes. 

To  the  action  of  the  Lords  in  re- 
ferring the  Budget  to  the  electors  the 
Government—that  is,  the  Liberal  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons— have 
rapiied  by  the  declaration  that  the 
Lords  have  committed  a  breach  of  the 
OoDstitution  and  a  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Commons.  It  is  on  this 
issue  that  the  Liberals,  as  far  as  they 
have  the  power  to  do  so,  propose  lo 
tight  the  Election.  On  the  verdict 
which  will  be  given  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  is  now  concentrated. 
We  do  not  profess  to  be  more  able  than 
our  neighbors  to  predict  the  future. 
As  the  writer  in  the  Old  Testament 
said  long  ago,  "the  heart  of  kings  is 
unsearchable,"  and  the  Khig  of  our 
time  and  country — the  sovereign  peo- 
ple— has  a  heart  even  more  difficult  to 
fathom  than  that  of  an  Bastem  Mem- 
arch.  It  may  well  be  that  some  factor 
now  hardly  discernible,  or  at  most  only 
a  cloud  as  big  as  a  man's  hand,  may 
grow  till  it  overshadows  all  other  con- 
siderations in  the  minds  of  the  electors 
who  will  go  to  the  polls  in  the  middle 
of  January.  Subject  to  this  proviso, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  shall  be 
very  much  surprised  if  the  democracy 
can  really  be  worked  up  into  a  state 
of  furious  indignation  because  the 
House  of  Lords  has  dared  to  go  on 
bended  knee  to  its  Sovereign  and  ask 
his  pleasure.  That  Is  certainly  not  the 
sort  of  action  which  is  resented  by 
Sovereigns  In  general,  and  we  doubt 
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whether  King  Demos  will  prove  an 
exception.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  middle  class  who  regard  the 
Hovse  of  Commons  with  awe  and  rev- 
erence, will  unquestionably  be  greatly 
moved  by  the  last  words  of  Mr.  As- 
qulth*s  Resolution, — ^nam^y,  that  the 
action  of  the  Lords  Is  a  usurpation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Comnxms.  We  find 
it  dlflScult,  however,  to  think  that  the 
bulk  of  the  voters  will  feel  any  very 
great  horror  and  detestation  at  tnis 
attempt  to  make  their  flesh  creep.  If 
Mr.  Asquith  had  been  able  to  talk, 
which  he  clearly  could  not  without  a 
too  obvious  departure  from  the  region 
of  truth  and  fact,  of  the  usurpation  ot 
the  rights  of  the  electors,  it  wouid 
have  been  a  very  different  matter.  The 
democracy,  though  very  keen  about  its 
own  rights,  is  not  apt  to  be  particu- 
larly anxious — ^nor  perhaps  should  it 
l>e— about  the  rights  of  its  servants. 

If  the  Lords  had  taken  up  the  line 
that  they  are  an  Independent  power, 
that  they  are  going  to  exercise  their 
rights  and  duties  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  opinion  of  the  electors,  and  that 
they  will  maintain  the  powers  which 
they  possess  in  the  Constitution  against 
all  comers,  the  task  of  raising  tne 
country  against  them  would  have  been 
easy  enough.  One  breath  of  the  peo- 
ple's will  would  have  destroyed  them. 
But  not  even  the  moat  fanatical  oppo- 
nent of  the  House  of  Lords  can  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  Peers  have  taken 
up  this  position.  Their  crime,  if  it  be 
a  crime,  is  not  that  of  resisting  the  will 
of  the  people,  not  even  of  permanently 
resisting  the  will  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  It  Is  merely  the  crime 
of  asking  for  orders.  This,  we  must 
say  once  again,  is  a  matter  which  we 
shall  be  much  surprised  to  see  the  na- 
tion consider  to  be  the  unforgivable 
offence  which  It  Is  represented  to  be 
on  Liberal  platforms  and  In  liberal 
newspapers. 


Thougb  the  Liberals  may  try  to  keep 
as  the  main  issue  of  the  Election  the 
question  whetlier  the  Peers  have  or 
have  not  committed  a  criminal  act  In 
daring  to  insist  that  the  country  shall 
be  consulted,  we  are  pretty  confident 
that  they  will  not  succeed  In  doing  so. 
It  takes  two  to  make  an  issue.  At 
least  three  other  considerations  will 
play  an  equal,  if  not  greater,  part  at 
the  Election.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  at  the  last  Election  pretty  nearty 
half  the  electors  who  went  to  the  polls 
voted  in  favor  of  Tariff  Reform.  Hap- 
pily, in  our  opinion,  the  eonntry  by  a 
majority  condemned  the  new  depart- 
ure; but.it  was  only  a  majority  of  some 
eighty  thousand  votes  It  Is  idle  to 
pretend,  when  the  country  Is  so  nearly 
divided  upon  such  a  question,  that  one> 
half  of  the  electors  will  be .  able  to 
prevent  the  other  half  from  insisting 
that  the  Fiscal  question  shall  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  throughout  the  coun- 
try. We  deeply  regret  the  fact*  but 
the  fact  remains.  Next,  It  will  be  Im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  prevent 
the  controversial  part  of  the  Budget — 
the  land  clauses  and  the  licensing 
clauses— from  being  discussed  also. 
Further,  the  Liberals  will  not  be  able 
to  prevent  the  principles  which  under- 
lie the  land  clauses,  and  which  involve 
the  whole  question  of  private  property 
in  land,  from  being  raised  and  debated, 
and  also  the  methods  by  which  those 
principles  have  been  urged  by  the 
member  of  the  Government  ehMly 
concerned  with  the  Budget  and  hs 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  share  his 
views.  The  Llmehouse  and  Newcastle 
speeches,  and  all  they  mean,  will  play 
their  part  at  the  Election,  and  cannot 
be  glossed  over,  or  buried  under  a 
Resolution  about  the  alleged  usurpa- 
tion by  the  Peers. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  the 
Election  we  may  point  out  a  matter  In 
which  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Lllienu 
Party  Is  likely  to  find  itself  in  a  post- 
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tkm  of  no  small  difficulty.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  Mr.  Haldane  bave  told  us  in 
onmistakable  terms  that  they  are  Sec- 
ond-Chamber men,— that  they  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  haying  some  strong 
and  independent  body  to  revise  tne 
work  of  the  Lower  Honse,  and  to  pre- 
vent that  omnipot^ice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  Cromwell,  the  most 
representative  BngUshman  who  has 
ever  lived,  said  long  ago  was  "the  hor- 
ridest  arbitrariness  in  the  world."  Sir 
Bdward  Grey  and  Mr.  Haldane  do  not 
stand  alone.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
a  majority  of  their  colleagues  are  also 
Second-Chamber  men.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  the  Cabinet  are  going  to  put 
forward  as  a  solution  of  the  problem 
which  now  confronts  them  a  policy 
which,  in  effect  if  not  in  name.  Is  tne 
policy  of  a  single,  unchecked,  omnipo- 
tent liower  House..  It  is  impossible  to- 
tally to  abolish  the  veto  of  the  Lords, 
which  appears  to  be  the  official  pro- 
posal of  the  Government,  without  in 
effect  abolishing  the  Upper  Chamner 
and  coming  to  a  single-Chamber  sys- 
tem. If  the  abolition  of  the  veto  were 
to  take  place — Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  plan  of  the  three  sum- 
m<mses  to  the  Peers  is  virtual  aboli- 
tion— the  Lords  would  be  in  a  very 
real  sense  "side-tracked."  The  Gom- 
mons  would  have  left  the  old  gate- 
house standing,  but  made  a  road  round 
it,  80  that  any  attempt  to  shut  the  gates 
by  the  gatekeeper  would  be  the  merest 
farce. 

We  can  quite  well  understand  that 
such  action  as  this  would  suit  ordinary 
Liberal  Party  men  veiy  well.  Thougn 
omnipotent,  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  able  to  point  to  the  stately 
fabric  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  sfill 
a  gate-house  in  excellent  repair.  Next, 
they  would  as  a  party  be  freed  from 
certain  erabanassments  which  would 
come  by  total  abolition,  and  by  let- 
ting loose  some  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  Peers  to  compete  for  seats  m 


the  House  of  Commons.  The  Peers 
would  be  kept  in  their  gilded  cage  as 
effectually  as  ever.  Finally,  Liberal 
Governments  would  still  have  what 
they  And  so  useful  and  beneficial  from 
a  party  point  of  view,  the  power  of 
creating  Peers,  and  in  that  way  re- 
warding the  faithful  services  of  rich 
supporters.  But  though  we  can  un- 
derstand that  this  plan  would  suit  the 
Liberal  Party  managers  admirably,  it 
is  a  course  of  action  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  declarations  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  and  Mr.  Haldane.  How 
the  Cabinet  are  going  to  manage  to  get 
over  these  difficulties  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say  but  we  are  sure  that  we 
are  raising  no  pedantic  or  captious 
point  when  we  draw  attention  to  them. 
To  Judge  from  the  tone  of  the  Lib- 
eral Press  and  Liberal  speakers,  all 
moderate  and  "centre-minded"  men 
ought  to  be  in  the  depths  of  woe  at 
the  prospect  now  before  the  country. 
We  fear,  then,  that  we  shall  be  re- 
garded with  something  akin  to  con- 
temptuous disgust  by  our  Liberal  con- 
temporaries when  we  say  that  we  find 
it  impossible  to  regard  the  situation  m 
a  tragic  light  The  Lords  may  not 
have  played  their  cards  as  well  as  they 
might,  and  in  our  opinion  should,  have 
played  them,  but  of  one  thing  we  are 
certain.  We  are  face  to  face  with 
nothing  In  the  nature  of  revolution.  No 
doubt  the  babble  of  the  iwlitical  auc- 
tion-room, always  shrill,  may  rise  dar- 
ing the  next  six  weeks  to  a  shriek. 
But  that  babble  will  find  its  usual 
quietus  at  the  polls.  As  firm  believers, 
not  only  in  the  necessity,  but  in  the  ul- 
timate wisdom  and  Justice  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government,  we  have 
no  fears  as  to  the  ultimate  result  If 
the.  people  adopt  the  view  of  the  Op- 
position and  turn  out  the  present  Gov- 
ernment as  unworthy  of  their  confi- 
dence, they  will  do  well.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  voters  cootliiue  their 
confidence  in  the  present  holders  of 
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power,  and  the  action  of  the  Lords  is 
condemned,  we  cknnot  profess  to  say 
that  we  shall  think  that  the  end  of 
the  world  has  come.  We  shall,  as  in 
duty  bound,  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  those  in  whose  hands 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  lies.  All 
that  will  remain  for  us  and  those  who 
think  like  us  will  be  to  watch  wiCh 
care  and  vigilance  the  manner  m 
which  the  Liberal  Party  carry  out  the 
orders  of  their  and  our  master.  That 
the  order  will  be  for  a  single  un- 
checked Chamber  we  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment believe.  It  is  possible,  if  the 
order  is  for  a  reformed  Second  Cham- 
ber that  we  shall  get  one  which  will 
prove  much  more  efficient  than  tne 
existing  House  of  Lords.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  such  a  decision,  it 
it  is  clear  and  unmistakable,  will  very 
greatly  trouble  the  more  active  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords.  If  the 
House  of  Lords  goes,  the  chief  Peers 
on  the  Unionist  side  will,  of  course,  be 
able  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  can  well  imagine  that  though  out 
of  a  sense  of  loyalty  they  feel  that 
they  must  now  stand  together  and  by 
their  own  House,  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  real  satisfaction  to  the  majority 
of  them  to  be  able  to  enter  the  Lower 
House.  Men  like  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  CurzoQ,  Lord  Milner,  Lord  Caw- 
dor, Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  to  tase 
only  a  few  names  at  random,  will  not 
be  driven  out  of  political  life,  or  have 
their  public  influence  diminished, 
should  the  House  of  Lords  be  abol- 
ished. On  the  contrary,  their  personal 
influence  on  public  affairs  would  be  In- 
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creased  by  abolition.  The  pec^le  to 
suffer  by  the  abolition  of  tbe  House 
of  Lords  will  t>e  the  men— ^nd  the 
number  is  not  small — ^who  at  present 
hold  seats  In  the  House  of  Gammons, 
because  the  man  who  to  the  most  pop- 
ular, or  who,  as  we  may  say.  Is  the 
most  natural  representative  of  the  dis- 
trict, is  now  debarred  from  seeking  the 
votes  of  the  electors. 

But  though,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
unperturbed  by  the  prospect  before  as, 
our  readers  must  not  imagine  that  out 
optimism   will   prevent  us,  or  shouia 
prevent   other   moderate-minded   men, 
from  doing  their  very  utmost  at  the 
coming  Ejection  to  defeat  the  preevnt 
Government.    In  our  opinion,  the  pres- 
ent Government  have  adopted  princi- 
ples of  political  action  likely  to  have 
an  exceedingly  bad  effect  on  the  com- 
monwealth, and  have  propagated  those 
principles  by  demagogic  action  of  tbe 
most  dangerous  and  demoralizing  kind. 
Politicians,  like  other  men,  are  at  times 
the  better  for  a  sharp  lesson.      We 
want  to  see  a  mark  set  upon  action 
like  that  of  the  present  €k>vemment, 
and  a'  lesson  given  which  will  be  re- 
membered by  politicians  on  both  sides 
for  a  generation  at  least,— the  lesson 
that  violence  does  not  pay,  and  that 
it  is  bad  policy  in  a  country  like  this 
to  scout  the  Influence  and  ignore  the 
views  of  moderate  men.      If  we  can 
contrive  to  give  our  politicians  a  lesson 
of  that  kind,  it  wUl  be  infinity  better, 
not  only  for  the  nation,  but  for  the 
internal  welfare  of  both  parties  In  the 
State.    We  want  to  put  a  brand  upon 
*'Limehouse"  and  all  that  it  means. 


THE  SENTIMENTAL  MOBALIST. 


Is  Thackeray  coming  into  his  own 
again?  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  great  Victorian 
novelist,  who  for  some  years  past  has 


been  a  little  under  a  shadow.  There 
is  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  hold  of 
Dickens  upon  the  present  generation; 
he  Is  almost  as  much  read  as  In  the 
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very  heyday  of  his  fame  during  his 
own  lifetime,  and  perhaps  even  more 
appreciated.  Bat  Mrlth  Thackeray  it  la 
dilTereBt  The  reading  public  hardly 
knows  the  great  books,  and  while  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Winkle  and  Tupman  and 
Dick  Swiveller  and  Mr.  Wegg  and 
Uriah  Heap  and  Pecksniff,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  famous  Dickensian  gallery 
ure  familiar  to  everybody,  we  doubt 
whether  the  names  of  Fred  Bayham 
and  Mr.  Honeyman  and  the  Chevalier 
Strong  and  the  Barl  of  Bareacres,  and 
possibly  even  the  Marquis  of  Steyne 
and  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  would  ■  convey 
any  particular  meaning  to  the  average 
well-informed  British  middle-class 
reader  of  books. 

In  his  own  day  Thackeray  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing u  cynic;  he  was  aware  of  the  im- 
putation, and  always  resented  it,  with 
Kood  reason,  for  in  essentials  he  wus 
about  as  little  of  a  cynic  as  any  man 
tbat  ever  lived.  The  fact  comes  out 
dearly  enough  In  the  excellent  new 
life  of  Thackeray  which  Mr.  Lewis 
Melville  has  Just  published.'  The  book 
is  not  merely  an  extension  of  the  au- 
thor*s  earlier  sketch  of  Thackeray,  but 
a  larger  and  much  more  complete  work, 
with  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
bibliography  for  which  all  students 
of  Thackerayanu  must  be  grateful. 
They  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Melville 
also  for  the  Judicious  and  well-balanced 
IK)rtrait  he  has  drawn  of  the  novelist 
After  reading  his  pages  we  have  no 
further  excuse  for  misunderstanding 
the  iM^rsonality  of  Thackeray,  even  ir 
Lady  Richmond  Ritchie  and  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  had  left  us  any.  If  there  is 
cynicism  in  Thackeray's  writings  it  is 
clear  there  is  none  at  all  in  his  life. 
So  far  from  being  a  cynic,  he  may 
without  injustice  be  described  as  an  ex- 
treme  sentimentalist  He  was  not 
merely  one  of  the  kindest-hearted,  but 

■"William   MAkepaaoe   Thackeray:  A  Bi- 
ography.** London:  John  Lane.  Two  vols.  25a. 


one  of  the  softest-hearted  mortals  that 
ever  lived  to  put  pen  to  paper.  His 
great  round  face  and  big  loose-Jointed 
frame  were  always  bursting  with  feel- 
ing not  too  scrupulously  suppressed. 
He  has  a  most  un-EInglish  fashion  of 
confessing  that  he  is  often  movea  to 
the  melting-point;  and  we  know  tnat 
any  little  tale  of  human  sorrow,  any 
touch  of  pathos  in  a  book,  or  play,  or 
any  fragment  of  simple  human  nature 
in  an  episode  of  real  life,  was  enough 
to  moisten  his  eyes  beliind  his  specta- 
cles. A  cynic  one  supposes  to  be  a  per- 
son who  could  live  contentedly  in  his 
tub  alone,  avoiding  as  much  as  possi- 
ble intercourse  with  hki  fellow-mortals; 
but  Thackeray's  cynicism  showed 
itself  in  a  dog-like  hunger  for  society, 
and  he  could  never  bear  to  be  alone  for 
many  hours  together.  Even  in  his 
study  and  at  his  work  he  could  hardly 
endure  solitude;  and  we  have  it  on  rec- 
ord that  it  was  his  fre<luent  custom 
to  go  down  to  one  of  his  clubs  with 
some  sheets  of  manuscript  in  his 
pocket  and  finish  a  whole  chapter  of  a 
novel  or  write  a  complete  Roundabout 
Paper  amid  the  distractions  of  that 
cheerful  place  of  resort  His  friend* 
ships  were  many  and  intimate,  and  no 
man  loved  his  friends  better  or  culti- 
vated them  with  more  assiduity  or  took 
to  heart  more  keenly  anything  in  the 
nature  of  slight  or  neglect  He  was 
full  of  kindness  and  generosity,  and 
Mr.  Melville  reminds  us  how  his  brief 
career  as  editor  of  the  ComhUl  Maga- 
zine was  saddened  by  the  painful  duty 
of  having  to  reject  manuscripts  which 
came  to  him  with  an  appeal  based  on 
the  necessities  of  the  writer.  Pre- 
quently  this  most  unbusinesslike  of  ed- 
itors would  pretend  to  accept  a  quite 
hopeless  manuscript  in  order  to  have 
an  excuse  for  sending  the  nnluc&y 
writer  a  cheque  which,  as  It  happened, 
was  drawn  on  his  own  private  banking 
account,  not  on  that  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  periodical. 
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Yet  there  is  of  course  some  ground 
for  the  suggestion  that  with  his  pen  In 
Ills  huud  he  sometlmee  became  a  cynic. 
That  at  any  rate  Is  true  of  all  his  ear- 
lier books  up  to  and  Including  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Vanity  Fair,  In  this  great 
novel,  as  well  as  hi  Catherine,  Barry 
Lyndon,  and  The  T^tmopUuh  Papers, 
and  most  of  the  minor  stories,  It  Is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  Interest  mainly 
centres  round  personages  who  are 
mean,  vicious,  cruel,  Immoral  or  dis- 
honest. The  good  people  of  Thacke- 
ray's earlier  portrait-gallery  are  mostly 
foolish,  and  the  clever  people  are 
mostly  knaves  or  rogues.  To  a  large 
extent  this  feature  Is  due  to  the  writ- 
er's consciousness  of  his  own  foible 
and  a  determined  effort  to  counteract 
It.  When  he  drew  Catherine  and 
Barry  Lyndon,  and  perhaps  also  the 
Immortal  Becky,  be  was  waging  a  cm- 
sade  against  the  sentimentality  which 
had  affected  himself,  and  which,  as  he 
maintained,  was  debilitating  the  whole 
Imaginative  literature  of  the  period. 
The  public,  as  he  held,  under  the  Innu- 
^ice  of  writers  like  Harrison  Alns- 
worth  and  Bulwer  Lytton,  had  become 
perverted  by  a  kind  of  diseased  senti- 
mentality. It  not  only  had  Its  rogues 
and  knaves  Introduced  Into  literature, 
but  it  insisted  on  getting  them  dressed 
up  as  interesting  creatures  to  be  ad- 
mired and  sympathized  with.  Even 
Dickens,  he  thought,  was  open  to  the 
same  accusation.  Catherine  was  a  di- 
rect protest  against  this  unwholesome 
ma  wkishness  :— 

The  public  will  hear  of  nothing  but 
rogues;  and  tlie  only  way  in  which 
poor  authors,  who  must  live,  can  act 
honestly  by  the  public  and  themselves. 
Is  to  paint  such  thieves  as  they  are; 
not  dandy,  poetical,  rose-water 
thieves,  but  real  downright  scoundrels, 
leading  scoundrelly  lives,  drunken* 
profligate,  dissolute,  low,  as  scoundrels 
will  be.  They  don't  quote  Plato  like 
Bugene  Aram;  or  llv^  like  gentlemen, 
or  sing  the  pleasanteet  ballads  in  the 


world,  like  Jolly  Dick  Turpin;  or  prate 
eternally  about  rd  koXSp  like  that 
precious  canting  Maltravers,  whom  we 
all  of  us  have  read  about  and  pitied; 
or  die  whitewashed  saints,  like  poor 
Blss  Dadsy  in  Oliver  TuHst,  No,  my 
dear  madam,  you  and  your  daughters 
have  no  right  to  admire  and  sympa- 
thize with  any  such  persons,  fictitious 
or  real;  yon  ought  to  be  made  cordially 
to  detest,  scorn,  loathe,  abhor,  and 
abominate  all  people  of  this  kidney. 

Thackeray,  In  fact,  was  endeavoring 
to  do  what  his  prototype  Fielding  had 
accomplished    when     he     burlesqued 
Richardson  In  Joseph  Andrews  and  Ame- 
lia.   But  Thackeray,  unlike   Fielding, 
was  never  able  to  merge  the  moralist 
in  the  painter  of  manners.  All  through 
his  books  he  has  a  sermon  to  preach — 
a  sermon    against    snobbishness    and 
shams  and  hypocrisy  and  pretence  and 
worldllness.    And  again,  unlike  Field- 
ing, he  often  seems  more  Interested  in 
playing  the  part  of  chorus  than  in  ex- 
hibiting his  drama.    The  action  is  per- 
petually stopped  while  the  author  in- 
dulges In  one  of  those  famous  asides 
to  the  reader.    They  are  delightful  of 
course,  these  little  scraps  of  reflection 
and    dissertation,     and     nobody— not 
Fielding    himself    or    Cervantes — ^has 
ever  done  this  kind  of  thing  better;  but 
it  must  be   confessed   that   they   pall 
after  a  time,  and  as  one  gets  on  with 
the  books  one   is  assailed  by  an  m- 
creasing  temptation  to  "cut  the  cattle 
and  come  to  the  'oases.**    Possibly  this 
has  had  more  to  do  than  anything  else 
with  the  waning  of  Thackeray's  popo- 
larlty,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have 
waned.    Dickens  was  a  moralist  too,  as 
Indeed  were  nearly  all  the  novelists  or 
the  great  Victorian  period;   but  then 
Dickens  was  flrst  and  foremost  a  story- 
teller, and  no  one  is  ever  conscious  of 
feeling  that  drag  upon  the  wheel  while 
the  chariot  is  halted  upon  the  road  In 
order  that  the  coachman  may  stand  up 
on  the  box  and  address  the  spectators. 
Moreover,     Thackeray's     sermon     Is 
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preached  far  too  often  upon  the  same 
text,  and  a  limited  one.  He  la  con- 
stantly recorrtng  to  thoee  minor  affec- 
tations and  pretences  which  belong  less 
to  human  nature  as  a  whole  than  to 
those  particular  specimois  of  it  which 
flourished  in  Bngland  in  the  forties  and 
fifties  of  the  last  century.  Dickens' 
characters  come  from  fairyland,  from 
the  realm  of  pure  imagination,  and  be- 
cause a  good  many  of  them  never  lived 
anywhere  at  any  time  they  are  as 
much  alive  to^ay  as  they  were  fifty 
years  ago.  But  Thackeray's  types  were 
so  often  those  of  a  particular  society 
that  we  recognize  them  no  longer. 
They  are  really  more  alien  to  us  than 
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the  demagogues  and  pedants  and  sham 
philosophers  and  advanced  women  who 
figure  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Thackeray,  with  his 
exuberant  imagination,  his  searching 
humor,  and  his  inimitable  style,  has 
placed  this  handicap  upon  his  genius. 
But  for  this  limitation  he  might  well 
be  ranked  as  the  first  of  all  English 
novelists,  as  perhaps  in  his  finest  effort 
he  is.  There  are  greater  English  ro- 
mancers than  Thackeray;  but  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  fiction  there  is 
a  single  work  which  is  entitled  to  be 
placed  on  a  rank  superior  to  that  which 
is  held  by  Vanity  Fair, 
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In  this  age  of  C^itenaries  is  not  a 
laudable  custom  in  danger  of  being 
overdone?  This  anntu  miniMlis,  1900, 
brings  us  round  to  the  birthdays  of 
four  great  E«nglishmen — ^Darwin,  Ten- 
nyson, Johnson,  Gladstone— to  suy 
nothing  of  others,  such  as  Calvin  and 
Tom  Paine,  who  have  been  commemo- 
rated by  their  respective  admirers. 
What  with  aviation  **record8,"  rival 
Budgets,  and  Halley's  Oomet,  we  can 
hardly  live  up  to  the  incessant  sensa- 
tions which  race  across  our  thoughts 
like  flying  men  at  Blackpool  in  a  gaie. 
I  see  more  centenaries  coming  along 
soon — Charles  Dickens,  Thackeray,  to 
be  followed  by  Shakespeare  himself. 
Now  I  have  a  proposal  to  offer  which 
will  greatly  mitigate  this  stormburst 
of  centenaries,  which  pelt  us  like  No- 
vember meteors— coming  and  going 
before  we  have  recovered  breath. 

In  one  word,  my  suggestion  is  to 
limit  our  commemorations  to  the  cen- 
tenary only  of  the  death,  not  of  the 
birth,  of  our  worthies.  This  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  these  festivals  by 
two-thirds  at  least,  besides  being  more 
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truly  historic  and  rational.  Centena- 
ries are  being  preposterously  mufti- 
plied.  And  the  commemoration  of  the 
birth  of  any  but  of  supernatural  beings 
is  illogical  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sound  sociology. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  celebrate 
only  the  death,  but  never  the  birth,  or 
our  great  men,  we  at  once  strike  off 
one-half  of  these  occasions.  But  we 
should  strike  off  many  more.  If  we 
wait  till  a  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  our  great  men  went  from  us,  we 
should  flnd  sometimes  that  posterity 
would  not  Judge  the  occasion  quite  so 
memorable.  Two-thirds  of  these  cen- 
tenaries would  answer  themselves,  as 
Napoleon  said  his  letters  did  when  he 
locked  them  in  his  cabinet  for  a  month. 
They  might  have  local,  or  special,  but 
not  national  commemoration.  By  aU 
means  let  Little  Pedlington  and  Little 
Bethel  glorify  their  former  mayor  or 
pastor,  if  his  memory  keeps  green  100 
years  after  his  decease.  But  the  na- 
tion would  not  be  roused  into  entnu- 
siasm  by  orations,  and  dunned  with 
subscription  lists  week  after  week. 
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Celebrate  only  the  100th  amilverBary 
of  a  memorable  death,  and  we  should 
not  have  superior  persons  cynically 
sneering  at  a  noble  custom.  It  Is  the 
miscellaneous  and  interminable  recur- 
rence of  these  occasions  which  calls 
out  the  troiny  of  Culture.  In  this  age 
of  longevity  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  our  hero  follows  too  closely  upon 
the  actual  date  of  his  death.  We  have 
hardly  recovered  from  the  emotions^  of 
a  grand  national  funeral,  with  various 
local  celebrations,  as  the  fashion  is  to- 
day, before  we  are  asked  to  renew  our 
lyrical  elegies  and  our  apodeictlc  eulo- 
gies. The  funeral  bak*d  words  do 
coldly  furnish  forth  the  centenary 
feast  Why!  the  other  day  dear  old 
Garcia  in  person  attended  the  centen- 
ary festival  of  his  own  birth!  It  re- 
minded me  of  Darwin's  old  Patagonian 
woman,  whom  he  saw  walk  in  proces- 
sion to  her  own  funeral.  This  wet  year 
we  have  been  surfeited  with  lamenta- 
tions or  Jubilees  of  the  mighty  dead. 
One  might  think  the  angels  in  chorus 
had  been  raining  tears  upon  our  island. 

Take   the  case  of  the   three  great 
Bnglishmen  who  were  bom  In    1809. 
Many  of  us  knew  them  in  the  flesh, 
have    talked    with    them,  eaten    with 
them,  seen  them,  and  heard  them  ror 
years,  and  finally,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
saw  them  all  laid  to.  rest  in  the  Abbey. 
They  are  as  present  to  us  in  memory 
as  our  own  fathers.    We  heard  all  that 
had  to  be  said  of  their  achievements 
but  a  few  years  since;  we  exhausted 
our  own  8ymx)athles  about  them  ana 
their  work;  we  have  nothhig  fresh  to 
say,  nothing  more  to  learn  of  them. 
And  lo!  before  those  living  pages  of 
our  memory    are   turned,    we    find    a 
fresh,  and  somewhat  belated,  commem- 
oration  thrust  upon  us.       When   100 
years  shall  have  passed  from  their  re- 
spective  deaths-in  1982,  1992,    1998— 
Darwin,  Tennyson,  Gladstone  will  be 
duly  honored  by  a  generation  which 
never  saw  them,  knew  them  only  by 


books,  and  can  Judge  them  more 
clearly  through  the  illuminating  halo 
of  an  entire  century.  But  for  all  or 
us  to-day  who  are  long  past  middle 
life,  it  is  too  early  to  ask  us  to  treat 
as  ancient  history  the  men  whom  we 
have  known  in  life  as  friends,  asso- 
ciates, teachers,  and  prophets. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  sclentiflc 
history,  it  is  always  the  death,  not  the 
birth,  of  a  great  genius  which  concerns 
after  ages.    At  their  birth  absolutely 
nothing   happened;  no    man   observea 
anything;  no  one  was  in  the  least  de- 
gree afTected.    The  world  rolled  round 
without  a    shadow   of  change,  except 
that    one    more    heli^ess    Infant  was 
added  to  its  millions  of  possible  men 
and   women.      There   was   no  special 
reason,  unless  it  were  a  Royal  prince, 
to  mark  the  place,  or  the  day,  or  the 
surroundings  of  the  birth  of   another 
child,  which  in  most  cases  was  per- 
fectly  ordinary,   and    sometimes    ob- 
scure.      Did    heaven   ring  and   earth 
shake  when  a  rather  thriftless  trades- 
man at  •Stratford,  in  April,  1664,  had 
a  third  child?  The  very  day  is  still  not 
quite  certain.    Did  England  rejoice,  or 
Whitehall  groan,  when.  In  April,  1599, 
a  quiet  gentleman  at  Huntingdon  had 
bom  to  him  the  fifth  of  his  ten  chil- 
dren?      Bven   little   Huntingdon  was 
not  stirred  by  the  event    But  on  Sep- 
tember 3,    1058,   the    three   khigdoms 
were  shaken  to  their  inmost  depth — 
nay,  all  Europe  drew  a  long  breath. 

In  the  evolution  of  a  nation,  of  the 
human  race,  the  birth  of  a  great  man 
Is  nothing.  It  Is  the  end  of  his  life, 
like  the  close  of  his  career,  his  posthu- 
mous Influence  which  the  generations 
to  come  need  treasure  in  their  mind. 
The  centenary  of  birth  in  many  cases 
follows  so  closely  upon  the  actual 
death  that  the  interval  is  too  short, 
nnd  often  the  facts  are  still  too  little 
known,  to  make  any  true  Judgment  of 
the  man  and  his  work  clear  beyona 
doubt  or  dispute.      The  hundredth  an- 
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nlversary  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  birth  will 
have  to  be  commemorated,  alas!  In  the 
midst  of  a  fierce  conflict  still  ragug 
between  his  own  friends,  colleagues, 
rivals,  opponents,  within  but  11  short 
years  since  he  was  burled  in  the  Ab- 
bey by  the  nation,  whilst  the  fires  that 
he  lighted  up  are  still  blazing  round 
us,  and  hot  words  are  still  bandied 
about  over  his  half-closed  grave.  Were 
it  not  better  that  the  centenary  should 
wait  until  1898,  when  all  that  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  owes  to  him  can 
be  recorded  in  the  dry  light  of  historic 
time? 

-One  sees  how  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  birth  came  to  be  commonly 
accepted  as  the  memorable  date.  Chris- 
tendom dates  everything  naturally 
from  the  Nativity.  Anno  Domini  Is  to 
us  the  familiar  almanac  for  all  evenis. 
Romans  dated  from  the  birth  of  their 
city;  and  monks  often  dated  from  the 
Creation  of  the  world.  Divine,  super- 
natural, mythical  births  stand  on  a 
different  ground.  When  the  "Heav'n- 
bom  chllde"  lay  in  the  manger,  Nature 
was  in  awe  and  **Klngs  sate  still,  with 
awfnll  eye."  That  was  Indeed  an 
event.    But  even  to  Christians  E>aster 
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comes  with  far  more  reality  as  a  re- 
ligious power  than  does  Christmas. 
The  birth  of  the  Heir  to  a  Throne  may 
I)artake  of  this  national  importance. 
For  all  others  it  is  death,  not  birth, 
which  really  counts. 

May  I  add  that  no  man  values  inore 
than  I  do  myself  the  adequate  com- 
memoration of  a  great  man's  life? 
Few  men  have  labored  more  earnestly 
in  the  various  celebrations  of  our  time. 
For  ten  years  I  worked  to  secure,  ana 
finally,  in  1901,  we  achieved  the  mil- 
lenary of  Alfred.  I  have  taken  active 
part  in  the  centenaries  of  Cromwell, 
Chatham,  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  many 
others.  Our  own  small  body  for  ^ 
years  continuously  celebrated  the  cen- 
tenaries of  the  worthies  in  our  calen- 
dar. In  the  volume  of  biographies  of 
558  heroes  of  all  ages  and  races  we 
have  sought  to  bring  home  to  contem- 
poraries what  they  owe  to  the  genius 
and  tAie  services  of  the  men  of  old  time. 
Humanity  owes  reverence  to  its  an- 
cestors as  a  9oclal  and  even  as  a  re- 
ligious duty.  But  it  is  only  when  pos- 
terity can  calmly  weigh  the  entire 
posthumous  influence  of  their  lives  as 
a  whole. 

Frederic  Harriaon. 
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Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  who  has 
done  more  than  any  one  else  to  make 
Labrador  and  the  needs  of  its  hardy 
population  known,  Is  the  chief  author 
of  a  fully  illustrated  volume  on  "Lab- 
rador" which  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany publishes.  Other  writers  have 
aided  him  with  chapters  of  history,  ge- 
ology and  natural  history,  and  a  map 
and  flf ty  or  sixty  full  page  illustrations 
from  photographs  enhance  both  the  at- 
tractiveness and  the  value  of  the  book. 
Dr.  Grenfell's  chapters,  which  consti- 
tute about  two-thirds  of  the  book,  are 
alive  with    personal    experience    ana 


sympathy;  and  the  volume,  altogether, 
is  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  inter- 
esting of  recent  books  of  travel. 

It  appears  that  it  was  neither  Dr. 
Cook  nor  Commander  Peary  who  was 
"First  at  the  North  Pole,"  but  two 
Maine  boys,  in  company  with  one  ur 
two  scientistB.  It  was  Mr.  Edward 
Stratemeyer  who  found  out  about  it, 
and  he  tells  the  story  in  his  charac- 
teristic way.  In  such  a  yam  as  this, 
there  is  opportunity  both  for  stirring 
incident,  and  for  the  imparting  of  some 
information,  and  both  are  to  be  found 
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in  tbie  book.    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Go. 

The  new  volume  of  the  "Boses  of  St. 
Blizabeth  Series/'  ''Seven  Christmas 
Candles,"  continues  the  chronicles  of 
the  Mulvaney  children,  especially  deal- 
ing with  the  oldest  two,  Hannah  and 
Stubblns.  The  absurd  incidents  which 
continually  beset  the  Mulvaneys  are 
more  absurd  than  ever  in  this  book, 
and  the  reader's  laughter  is  of  neces- 
sity almost  continuous,  but  side  by 
side  with  the  fun  develops  the  pretty 
story  of  the  two  children's  efforts  to 
live  up  to  the  hymn,  and  to  be  "candles" 
each  lighting  up  "his  own  small  comer" 
with  good  deeds.  There  are  six  col- 
ored pictures,  and  papers  in  the  Christ- 
mas tints  and  a  cover  showing  the 
most  famous  of  all  candlesticks,  with 
a  little  Mulvaney  perched  on  each  of 
Its  seven  branches.    Li.  C  Page  &  Co. 

Mrs.  De  la  Pasture  comes  nearer  to 
the  commonplace  in  the  chief  character 
of  her  newest  story,  "The  Tyrant," 
than  is  her  custom,  but  on  the  other 
hand  she  has  given  it  more  humor  and 
a  mora  Involved  plot  than  her  readers 
have  learned  to  expect.  *  The  chief 
character,  a  middle-aged  country  gen- 
tleman and  ruler  of  his  small  world 
by  virtue  partly  of  holding  the  purse 
strings,  and  partly  by  having  an  abom- 
inable temper,  is  stricken  with  mortal 
Illness  at  the  moment  when  he  has 
made  a  new  will  dlshiherltlng  his  old- 
est son.  He  leaves  England  hoping  lo 
recover  his  health,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence his  wife  discovers  that  she  holds 
a  means  of  controlling  him,  and,  to  tne 
great  delight  of  all  the  tyrant's  ac- 
quaintances, uses  It  The  ending  of  the 
tale  is  a  master  stroke,  and  Is  related 
with  extraordinary  skill.  B.  P.  Dnt- 
ton  &  Co. 

"Greek  Lands  and  Letters,"  of  which 
Francis  Greenleaf  AUinson,  Professor 
of  Classical  Philology  in  Brown  Uni- 


versity, and  Anne  C.  R.  Allison  are 
Joint  authors,  is  a  great  4leal  mote  than 
a  guide-book,  on  the  one  band,  er  a 
survey  of  Greek  history  and  Uteratnre 
on  the  otiier.  It  is  both  of  these,  and 
more.  In  it,  the  Greece  of  to-day,  ana 
the  Greece  of  a  remote  jrest^day  are 
described  and  pictured,  and  both  are 
illuminated  by  passages  from  the 
Greek  poets  and  philoeophers,  many  at 
them  newly  translated  and  others 
quoted  in  the  versions  of  Bmest  Myers 
and  Gilbert  Murray.  The  result  is  a 
volume  which  may  be  used  with  i^ofit 
by  travelers  in  Greece,  but  may  alse  be 
read  with  delight  by  those  who  most 
do  their  travelling  by  their  own  fire- 
sides and  in  their  own  libraries.  There 
is  a  frontispiece  in  colors,  showing  the 
Propyleea  from  within,  looking  toward 
Salamls,  and  there  are  twenty  or  more 
full  page  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs.   Houghtcm  Mifflin  Co. 

The  articles  collected  la  Mrs.  Anna 
A.  Rogers's  "Why  American  Marriages 
Fail"  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  magazines  in  which  they  were  first 
published  because  of  their  absolute 
freedom  from  prejudice  and  the  fear- 
lessness with  which  they  follow  a  train 
of  reasoning  to  its  logrlcal  end.  When 
it  is  considered  that  her  subjects  in- 
clude the  failure  of  American  mar- 
riages, American  men's  faults,  the 
failure  of  American  mothers,  certain 
defects  in  the  school  system,  and  a 
whole  series  of  stupidities  and  negli- 
gences classed  as  "What  we  put  np 
with,"  it  la  surprising  that  they  have 
not.  been  more  sertously  attacked. 
That  they  have  not  may  be  ascribed 
less  to  that  toleration  of  which  some 
of  us  are  so  proud  and  others  so 
ashamed,  than  to  a  thickness  of  skin 
not  to  be  penetrated  by  the  sharpest 
arrow  of  speech.  To  those  who  share 
the  author's  opinions,  their  apt  ezpras- 
sion  in  this  volume  will  give  very  great 
pleasure  and  those  who  da  ttst  will  do 
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well  to  give  the  lK>ok  at  least  two  ;reud- 
Inga,  that  they  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  change  aides.  Houghton  Mlt- 
flitt  Company. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Shnte's  "Real  Diary 
of  a  Real  Boy"  gave  little  promise*  of 
anything  as  truly  humorous  as  his 
"Farming  It"  published  this  winter, 
with  good  pictures  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Birch,  and  a  cover  which  might  fairly 
be  /called  promising.  As  a  farmer,  Mr. 
•Shute  insisted  on  buying  runts  when 
he  should  have  bought  pigs;  and  ap- 
propriated the  wood  from  a  French 
Canadian  neighbor's  wood  lot,  thereby 
eliciting  a  flood  of  excellent  eighteenth 
century  French.  His  English  assist- 
ant discoursed  In  the  broadest  Somer- 
setshire; his  turkeys  first  terrified  his 
wife  and  then  died  variously;  his  won- 
derful colt  proved  to  be  a  mule  and 
every  day  brought  him  equal  troubles, 
but  he  never  despaired,  and  in  addition 
to  the  entertainment  which  he  involun- 
tarily bestowed  upon  his  neighbors  he 
gave  them  an  amateur  dramatic  per- 
formance, played  a  practical  Joke  upon 
a  malicious  neighbor,  and  in  other 
ways  enjoyed  himself  in  spite  of  his 
agricultural  vicissitudes.  His  stories 
may  not  be  strikingly  novel,  but  his 
way  of  telling  them  is  original  and 
agreeable  and  his  book  Includes  more 
fun  than  is  concealed  in  all  his  other 
books  taken  together.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company. 

Mr.  Henry  Newbolt's  "The  New 
Jme"  does  not.  It  Is  true,  produce  any 
auch  rare  effect  as  was  wrought  by  his 
"The  Old  Country,"  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, such  an  historical  novel  as  no  one 
else  even  attempts,  an  historical  novel 
as  placidly  tranquil  as  if  it  related  do- 
ings of  yesterday,  and  with  no  effort 
even  by  turn  of  speech  to  indicate  that 
the  actors  in  the  story  are  not  dweii- 
en  In  the  next  street  The  time  ot 
the  novel  la  the  reign  of  the  Second 
Rieh^ad,  the  characters  the  group  of 


royal  kinsmen  whom  nature,  not  art, 
made  the  most  impressive  men  in  ttie 
kingdom,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  Rich- 
ard is  the  hero.  An  Italian  adventure 
in  which  the  Three  appear  rather  cred- 
itably tn  Venice,  and  Gian  Galeazao 
discovers  that  English  common-sense  at 
its  best  is  a  match  for  Italian  subtlety, 
and  a  very  curious  and  tnteresdng 
study  of  a  Carthusian  community  dl- 
•  versify  the  story.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  author's 
charm,  but  it  is  less  attractive  than  Its 
strength,  for  strength  is  required  to 
choose  such  grave  beauty  and  dignity 
of  style  as  his  at  a  moment  when  flip- 
pant ugliness  and  clownish  gambolling 
stand  high  in  the  popular  taste.  B*  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Hiss  Eva  Lathbury's  "The  Slaking 
Ship"  challenges  the  reader  to  chooae 
which  of  the  veteran  actresses  of  Ixm- 
don  sat  for  the  part  of  its  heroine,  and 
all  the  more  perhaps,  because  the  au- 
thor has  chosen  to  unite  the  childish 
experiences  of  one,  the  later  career  of 
a  second,  and  the  apparent  preferences 
as  to  impersonation  of  a  third  in  the 
life  of  Vanda  Conquest,  but  Miss  Lath- 
bury  has  done  nothing  so  trite  and 
easy  as  to  add  another  to  the  list  of 
novels  with  a  key.  Vanda  is  a  woman 
who,  in  studying  how  to  Impersonate, 
has  mercilessly  analyzed  her  own 
thoughts,  words  and  deeds,  has  discov- 
ered what  they  indicate  and  knows  her- 
self. In  the  minor  matters  of  knowing 
her  family  and  her  audience,  she  is 
past  mistress,  and  she  speedily  learns 
the  very  soul  of  the  youth  who  brings 
her  a  new  play,  wherewith  she  may 
retrieve  her  fortune,  failing  because  she 
is  no  longer  novel  to  the  public.  He, 
scarcely  less  implacable  in  his  study 
of  her  than  she  has  been,  is  entirely 
free  from  the  shadow  of  a  delusion  in 
regard  to  her,  but  nelth^  of  them  un- 
derstands her  daughter,  the  simple  mai- 
den in  her  flower,  true,  reverent,  brave 
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because  she  feels  that  she  Is  compassed 
about  with  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses, 
prophets,  mart^'rs,  confessors,  all  the 
company  of  the  righteous.  The  time 
of  the  story  Is  the  present  moment;  into 
It  Mlse  Lathbury  brings  this  appar- 
ently incongruous,  but  really  quite  nat- 
ural figure  and  thus  produces  an  anti- 
dote for  certain  vicious  stories  pub- 
lished during  the  last  few  months,  ana 
puts  to  flight  despondent  views  of  fu-* 
ture  fiction.  Sibyl  Conquest  is  a  fig- 
ure not  to  be  forgotten.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser  introduces  Mme. 
Yle  Theodora  Ozaki  to  American  read- 
ers in  a  biographical  study  prefixed  to 
her  "Warriors  of  Old  Japan."  The 
story  is  romantic  and  accounts  for  the 
excellent  English  in  which  the  tales 
are  written,  for  It  shows  that  the 
author  Is  half  English,  was  edu- 
cated in  English  ways  until  she 
was  sixteen  years  of  age;  and 
was  secretary  to  Mrs.  Fraser  and 
amanuensis  to  her  brother,  the  late  Mr. 
Crawford.  Now  she  is  wife  of  the 
Mayor  of  Tokyo,  a  personage  whose 
history  is  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  their 
marriage  was  preceded  by  a  little  ro- 
mance. The  stories  collected  In  her 
book  might  be  described  as  historic 
tales,  for  they  are  faithful  to  Japanese 
sympathies  and  feeling  although  they 
Introduce  supernatural  personages,  and 
they  truthfully  reflect  the  national  cus- 
toms  and  habits.  One  finds  Japan  in 
them  as  one  finds  England  in  the  sto- 
ries of  Friar  Bacon,  Grey  of  Warwick, 
or  Tom  Heckathrift  As  they  stand  in 
this  volume  they  are  not  Inventions  of 
the  author  but  the  growth  of  the  Jap- 
anese mind,  rendered  into  English  by 
one  who  can  correctly  estimate  their 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  English-speak- 
ing and  English-thinking  persons.  As 
this  is  the  season  when  mere  pretti- 
ness  counts  In  the  usefulness  of  a 
book,  it  is  right  to  say  that  these  tales 


wear  a  dress  of  cloth  stamped  with  the 
chrysanthemum,  and  that  the  back  Is 
Japanese  in  effect  The  ten  pictures 
are  the  work  of  Japanese  artists  who 
have  ably  seconded  their  countrywo- 
man in  her  effort  to  present  Japan  to 
the  West,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gubbins  of 
the  Japanese  embassy  gives  the  volume 
an  introductory  note.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company. 
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The  swirl  and  fury  of  London  town 
find  imperishable  expression  in  Ho- 
garth" says  a  recent  critic  of  history 
and  art,  and  it  is  these  characteristics 
tliat  are  most  emphatic  in  the  half  a 
hundred  reproductions  of  his  pictures 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley's 
''Hogarth's  London."  The  London  of 
that  time  might  possibly  seem  slow  to 
a  man  of  to-day,  armed  with  all  the 
modern  appliances  for  making  baste 
swiftly,  but  if  compelled  to  cope  with 
it  unaided  by  any  weapons,  he  would 
probably  find  that  its  "swirl  and  fury" 
its  Iteration  and  speed,  would  severely 
test  his  power  of  maintaining  his  in- 
dependence, and  those  who  did  not  lose 
it  were  strong  men  indeed,  as  their 
looks  and  expression  reveal  both  in 
portraits  and  in  the  other  pictures.  A 
physical  characteristic  visible  with 
equal  frequency  is  the  fine  carriage  ol 
the  head, .  the  detail  which  Hogarth, 
borrowing  it  from  his  own  figure  as 
he  saw  himself  in  the  mirror,  be- 
stowed upon  nearly  all  figures  except* 
Ing  only  those  having  some  marked  pe- 
culiarity. To  follow  these  two  features 
through  the  entire  collection  Is  one  ot 
the  unique  pleasures  to  be  gathered 
from  this  uncommonly  large  assem- 
blage. Mr.  Wheatley  has  been  en- 
gaged upon  this  work  at  Intervals  for 
many  years,  and  dedicates  it  to  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  the  chief  authority  on 
the  whole  subject  of  Hogarth  and  his 
work.  The  author  speaks  rather  lightly 
of  his  book,  but  very  few  will  be  the 
American  students  of  eighteeutli  cen- 
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tary  art  and  history  so  well  informed 
that  they  will  not  regard  It  as  Impor- 
tant.  On  the  historical  matters  with 
which  Hogarth's  pencil  was  busy,  Mr. 
Wheatley  has  much  to  say,  and  In 
short  there  is  hardly  a  page  on  which 
one  is  not  tempted  to  linger.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  such  a  work  will 
not  be  irresistible  to  the  buyer  of 
Christmas  gifts.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

In  the  third  famous  generation  of 
Sheridans  none  was  more  conspicuous 
than  that  Caroline  Blizabeth  Sarah 
Norton,  whose  portrait  was  once  as 
familiar  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  as  I/yrd 
Byron*s  and  whose  history  wa»  almost 
as  much  discussed.  Her  biography,  by 
Miss  Jane  Gray  Perkins,  now  appears 
under  the  simple  title,  **The  Life  of 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Norton,"  and  will 
revlTe  the  interest  which  flashed  up  for 
a  moment  after  the  publication  ot 
**Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  and  will 
probably  be  again  renewed  by  the  com- 
ing biography  of  iher  grandfather. 
Miss  Perkins  has  no  strong  prejudices 
in  favor  of  dates  or  of  system  and  she 
takes  for  granted  that  her  readers  have 
a  certain  knowledge  of  her  subject,  and 
does  not  therefore  explain  details  not 
perfectly  familiar  to  young  readers  oi 
to-day.  Mrs.  Norton's  beauty,  the  mel* 
ancholy  story  of  her  married  life,  the 
books  in  which  she  stated  her  case  and 
those  in  which  others  stated  it  for  her, 
her  poetry,  her  romantic  second  mar- 
riage and  her  sudden  death  make  an 
outline  which  Miss  Perkins  fills  with 
excellent  anecdotes  and  authentic  gos- 
sip. Her  publishers  illustrate  the 
story  with  the  well-known  Lewis  en- 
graving of  lAnd^eer*s  drawing;  a  pho- 
togravure of  the  best  known  John 
Hayter  painting,  and  a  copy  of  another 
.IK)rtriiit  by  the  same  artist;  a  drawing 
by  Mrs.  Munro-Ferguson,  a  picture 
from  a  lithograph  at  Chatsworth,  and 
n  portrait  after  the  Williamson  bust 
made  during  the  last  summer  of  Lady 


SUrling-Maxweire  life.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  lack  of  deflniteness  in  certain 
details,  Miss  Perkins  is  a  thorough- 
going defender  of  Mrs.  Norton  from 
those  who  maliciously  assailed  her  dur- 
ing her  lifetime,  and  those  who  from 
ignorance  have  continued  the  attack, 
and  she  urges  her  claim  for  more  se- 
rious consideration  both  as  a  woman 
and  as  a  writer  than  has  ever  yei 
been  accorded  her.  Possibly  her 
agreeable  chat  and  charming  way  ot 
telling  her  stories  may  be  more  effect- 
ual than  closer  argument.  Certainly 
those  who  already  hold  her  opinions 
will  find  that  she  ably  sustains  them. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Oommendatore  Rodc^o  Lanciani  has 
chosen  to  parcel  the  mixture  of  learn- 
ing and  good  historical  gossip  compos- 
ing his  "Wanderings  In  the  Campagna" 
into  six  groups,  using  as  points  of  di- 
vision Saturn,  Horace,  Hadrian,  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  and  Cicero,  and  setting 
Pliny  the  Younger  and  Nero  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  he  who  can  may  decide 
after  reading  all  of  them  which  he  pre- 
fers. The  fascinating  conjecture  of 
the  Saturn  Chapter,  based  now  on  a 
fragment  of  a  dramatist  or  a  phrase  or 
a  poet;  now  on  inference  from  a  geo- 
k>gical  formation;  now  on  a  brick- 
maker's  mark;  now  on  a  gem  found  in 
a  desecrated  tomb;  now  on  the  traces 
of  an  earthquake,  seems  best  until  one 
remembers  what  one  was  shown  In 
"The  Land  of  Horace."  There  was 
conjecture,  too,  but  conjecture  on  a 
line  addressed  to  a  dainty  nymph  or  a 
languid  fine  gentleman,  or  a  gay  letter, 
or  perhaps  on  ecclesiastical  archives 
recording  the  official  doings  of  those 
who  in  a  later  day  trod  the  same  paths 
as  the  classic  poet,  or  knelt  at  new 
shrines  set  up  in  the  place  of  those 
of  the  elder  gods.  Between  the  "Lend 
of  Hadrian"  and  the  "Land  of  Gregory 
the  Great"  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope, 
who  each  in  his  day  ruled  like  Alex- 
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•Mer,    who  could  choose?    Palmyra,  adyenturea    in    Tibet,    in    tiie    years 

Egypt,    Carthage,    the   Lombards,  the  1906  to  1908.    He  began  this  Joamey 

English  are  a  few    of   the   scattered  under   difficulties    which   would   have 

sources  whence  they  enriched  the  soil  daunted  a  less  courageous  traveller,  for 

of  the  Oampagna,  and  one  Is  shown  its  the  British  government  declined  to  per- 

gleanings   in    photographs    of    which  mit  liim  to  pass  from  India  into  Ti- 

every  line  holds  a  story.      Coming  to  bet,  and  afterward  the  Ghineee  gov- 

the  Land  of  Cicero,  with  its  reminifi-  ernment  attempted   to   obstruct  him. 

cences  of  great  Cardinals  and  Popes  He  had  no  white  ccHnpanion,  and  only 

and      Saints,     less      touching      than  a  handful  of  Asiatics;  but  lie  led  them 

those    left     by     the     tender-hearted  without  hesitation  through  solitudes  so 

heathen  who  k>ved  his  daughter  above  Intense  that  for  eighty  days  not  a  hu- 

all  the  world,  the  others  diminish  m  man   being  was   met,  and  back   and 

importance,  and  one  closes  the  book  forth  across  the  great  plateau,  at  a    * 

on  the  Pliny  and  Nero  chapter  in  sheer  height  of  16,000  to   18,000  feet,  and 

despair.    Bach  is  best  while  one  reads  through  Arctic  temperatures  of  forty 

and  all  conspire  to  fill  the  mind  with  degrees  below  zera       He  discovered 

awe.      Small  wonder  that  the  region  seven   new   passes   across  the   Hima- 

has  been  deemed  haunted!    Imagine  a  laya;  traced  to  itheir  sources  for  the 

hill  44,000  cubic    feet    in    dimensions  first  time  the  Indus  and  the  Brama- 

after  centurtes  of  unchecked  robbery,  putra;    and    demonstrated    that    the 

and    every    cubic    foot    composed    of  eastern  and  western  mountain  sections 

scores  of  tiny  terra-cotta  objects,  each  are  connected  and  belong  to  the  same 

Goe  an  offering  to  the  gods,  each  one  system.    Harassed  though  he  was  by 

telling  its  story  of  woe  or  of  gratitude!  the  authorities,  he  established  friendly 

These  are    Commendatore    Lanciani's  relations  with  the  Tibetans,  and  gives 

ftilry   tales.    His   photographs   second  many    interesting   glimpses    of   them, 

them  well,  and  the  volume  is  bound  Their  manner  of  life,  their  rites  and 

with  substantial  richness.      Houghton  customs,  are  fully  described  and  pic- 

Mifflln  Company.  tured.      The  by  no  means  easy  task  of 

making  a  record  of  travel  and  discov- 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin  is  not  only  a  brave  ery  which  shall  be  at  once  significant 

and  indefatigable  explorer,  for  whom  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  and 

no  heights  and  no  solitudes  have  ter-  intelligible  and  delightful  to  the  ordi- 

rors,  but  he  is  a  very  clear  and  engage  nary  reader  has  been  achieved  by  Dr. 

ing   narrator,    who   tells    straight   on  Hedin  with  signal  success.      He  is  his 

what  he  has  to  tell,  without  frills  of  own    artist    also;    and    although    he 

rhetoric,   and   enables  his  readers   al-  speaks    with    modesty    of  the  photo-         ' 

most  to  see  through  his  eyes  the  ma-  graphs  and  drawings  with  which  these 

Jestlc  marvels  of  Nature  which  came  volumes  are  illustrated,  they  are  really 

under  his  observation  in  Tibet      It  is  spirited  and  varied.    There  are  nearly 

not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  re-  four  hundred  of  them,  among  them  a 

made  the  map  of  Central  Asia  through  number  of  waternrolor  sketches  of  a 

his  discoveries;  he  has  traced  rivers  quality  which  does  not  call  for  any 

and    mountain    ranges    before    unex-  apology.    There  are  also  ten  maps.  Al- 

plored;  and  has  filled  in  with  definite  together,  whether  with  reference  to  its 

lines  whole  patches  which  before  were  subject  or  to  the  graphic  skill  with 

blank.      The  very  poetry  and  romance  which  it  is  written,  this  is  decidedly 

of  travel  are  embodied  in  his  two- vol-  the  freshest  and  most  important  travel- 

nme     work,      **Trans-Hlmalaya,"      in  book  of  the  year  1909.    The  Macmillan 

which  he  describes  his  discoveries  and  Company. 
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